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ADVEBTISEMENT. 


Tbb  present  Edition  of  the  Works  of  President  Edwards,  is  a  repnm  «# 
that  published  at  Worcester,  with  some  rariation  of  the  arrangement,  and 
considerable  additions  from  other  sources.  The  pieces  added  are  as  follows 
t.  Distinguishing  Marks  of  a  Work  of  the  Spirit  2.  God's  Moral  GoTem- 
ment,  a  Future  State,  and  the  Immortality  of  the  SouL  3.  The  necessity 
and  reasonableness  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Satisfaction  for  Sin.  4.  The 
PerseTerance  of  the  Saints.  5.  The  Endless  Punishment  of  those  who  die 
Impenitent    6.  Fourteen  Sermons. 

While  the  accuracy  of  the  Worcester  Edition  has  been  carefully  preserred, 
the  value  of  the  present  publication  has  been  greatly  enhanced,  not  only  by 
the  introduction  of  the  above  mentioned  matter,  but  by  the  Copious  General 
Index,  inserted  at  the  close  of  the  4th  volume.  This  has  been  prepared  with 
much  labor,  and  will  be  found  to  be  unusually  complete.  For  obvious  reasons, 
the  references  are  generally  made  in  the  very  language  of  Edwards.  Thus 
has  all  suspicion  of  partiality  and  misrepresentation  been  precluded;  and  the 
reader  is  presented,  besides,  on  many  points,  with  a  brief  synopsis  of  the 
author's  views  and  trains  of  argument  The  publishers  flatter  themselves  that 
they  have  done  a  service  to  the  cause  both  of  theological  learning  and  prac- 
tical piety,  by  making  an  improved  edition  of  these  invaluable  works  nioro 
accessible  to  the  religious  public  than  any  former  one  has  1 
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MEMOIRS 

OP  THE  ULTB 

REV.  JONATHAN  EDWARDS,  A.M. 

CHAPTER  I. 

KR.  BDWARDS'S  BIRTH,  PARENTAGE,  EDUCATION  AND  ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  MINISTRY. 

President  Edwards  was  one  of  those  men  of  whom  it  is  not  easy  to 
speak  with  justice  without  seeming,  at  least,  to  border  on  the  marvellous, 
and  to  incur  the  guilt  of  adulation.  The  Christian  Biographer  labors 
under  a  difficulty,  in  describing  the  characters  of  extraordinary  men, 
which  the  writers  of  other  lives  are  but  too  generally  allowed  to  forget ; 
for  he  is  bound  so  to  represent  actions  and  motives,  as  to  remind  his 
readers,  that  the  uncommon  excellencies  of  a  character  flow  entirely  from 
the  bounty  of  heaven,  for  the  wisest  and  best  purposes,  and  are  not  the 
result  of  natural  vigor  and  acumen.  Otherwise,  instep  of  placing  these 
excellencies  in  a  view  advantageous  for  imitation,  or  describing  a  char- 
acter attainable,  as  to  its  most  valuable  traits,  only  by  gracious  aids,  there 
would  l3e  danger  of  setting  up  an  idol,  more  precious  indeed  than  gold, 
Imt  still  an  idol,  w*hereby  the  mind  would  be  led  astray  from  the  one  great 
object  of  the  Christian  life,  Jescs  Christ,  whose  fulness  Jiileth  all  in  all. 
While  we  have  a  just  view  of  him,  it  is  a  privilege  to  hear  of  his  wonder- 
ful M'orks  in  and  by  his  honored  servants ;  and  to  be  enabled  to  imitate 
thorn  is  a  great  augmentation  of  the  privilege.  If  their  graces,  exempli- 
fietl  in  a  variety  of  circumstances,  in  a  manner  force  us  to  a  throne  of 
grace,  and  thereby  prove  the  means  of  quickening  ours;  then  do  we 
make  a  right  use  of  their  history,  and  follow  them  who  through  faith  and 
patience  inherit  the  promises 

>fr.  Jonathan  Edwruds  was  born  on  the  5lh  of  October,  1703,  at 
Winusor,  in  the  then  Province  of  Connecticut,  North  America.  His 
father,  the  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards,  was  minister  of  that  place  almost 
sixty  years,  and  resided  there  from  November,  1G94,  till  January,  1758, 
when  he  died  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age,  not  two  months  before  this  his 
only  son  Jonathan.  He  was  very  universally  beloved  and  esteemed,  as 
an  upright,  pious,  exemplary  man ;  a  faithful  and  very  useful  minister  of 
the  gospel.  A  few  more  particulars  of  this  excellent  man  will  be  accept- 
able. He  was  born  at  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  May  14,  1GG9,  received 
the  honors  of  the  college  at  Cambridge,  in  New  England,  by  having  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts  given  him  the  same  day,  July 
4tli,  1094,  one  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  On  No- 
vember 6th,  1694,  he  married  Esther  Stoddard,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  and 
celebrated  Soloman  Stoddard,  of  Northampton,  in  the  23d  year  of  her 
aire.  They  lived  together  in  the  married  state  above  sixty-three  years. 
Mrs.  Edwards,  our  author's  mother,  was  born  June  2d,  l(i7'i,  and  lived 
to  about  ninety  years  <if  age  (some  years  after  her  son),  a  remarkable  in* 
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2  THE  LIFE  OF  PRESIDENT  EDWARDS. 

stance  of  the  small  decay  of  mental  powers  at  so  advanced  an  age.  This 
venerable  couple  had  eleven  children ;  one  son,  the  subject  of  these  Me- 
moirs, and  ten  daughters,  four  of  whom  were  older,  and  six  youngei 
than  himself.* 

Mr.  Edwards  entered  Yale  College  when  about  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Sept.  1720,  a  little  before 
he  was  seventeen.  While  at  college,  his  character  was  marked  with 
sobriety  and  improvement  in  learning.  In  the  second  year  of  his  collegiate 
course  he  read  Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding  with  much  delight. 
His  uncommon  genius,  by  which  he  was  naturally  formed  for  close 
thought  and  deep  penetration,  now  began  to  discover  and  exert  itself. 
From  his  own  account,  he  was  inexpressibly  entertained  and  pleased  with 
that  book  when  he  read  it  at  college ;  more  so  than  the  most  greedy 
miser,  when  gathering  up  handfuls  of  silver  and  gold  from  some  newly 
d'scov3red  treasure.  Though  he  made  good  proficiency  in  all  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  had  an  uncommon  taste  for  Natural  Philosophy  (which 
he  cultivated  to  the  end  of  his  life),  yet  Moral  Philosophy,  including 
divinity,  was  his  favorite  subject,  in  which  he  made  great  progress  in 
earlv  life. 

He  lived  at  college  nearly  two  years  after  he  took  his  first  degree, 
preparing  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  After  which,  having  passed  the 
usual  trials,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  as  a  candidate.  In  con- 
sequence of  an  application  from  a  number  of  ministers  in  New  England, 
who  were  intrusted  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  English  Presbyterians  in  rfew- 
York,  he  went  to  that  city  the  beginning  of  August,  1722,  and  preached 
there  with  great  acceptance  about  eight  months.     But  on  account  of  the 

*  We  shall  here  subjoin  a  sketch  of  3Ir.  Edwards's  more  remote  ancestors,  as  it  may  gratifV 
■ome  readers.  Jonathan  Edwards's  grandfather  was  Richnrd  Edwardji,  who  married  Elizabeth 
Tattle,  daughter  of  William  Tuttle,  of  New  Haven,  in  Connecticut,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  who 
came  from  Northamptonshire,  in  Old  England.  Bv  this  connexion  he  had  seven  children,  ol 
whom  the  eldest  was  Timothy,  our  author's  father.  His  8i*cond  marriage  was  to  Mrs.  Tiilcot,  by 
whom  ha  had  dx  children.  The  father  of  Richard  was  William  Edwards,  Jonathan's  great- 
grtudlather,  who  came  from  England  young  and  unmarried.  The  person  he  married,  whose 
Christian  name  was  Agnes,  and  who  had  left  Kngland  for  America,  had  two  brothers  in  England, 
one  of  them  Mayor  of  Exeter,  and  the  other  of  Barnstable.  The  fattier  of  William,  Richard  Ed- 
wards, our  author's  great-great-grandfather,  was  minister  of  the  gospel  in  London,  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth;  and  his  wife,  Ann  Edwards,  was  employed  in  making  some  part  of  the  roya) 
attire.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Edwards,  she  married  Mr.  James  Cole,  who  with  her  son  William 
accompanied  her  to  Aiiiericu,  and  all  died  at  Hartford  in  <;onnecticut. 

President  Edwards's  grandfather  on  the  mother's  side,  Kev.  Solomon  Stoddard,  of  Northamp- 
ton, New  England,  married  Mrs.  Mather,  the  relict  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Mather,  his  predecessor,  whc 
was  the  first  minister  at  Northampton.  Her  maiden  nnme  was  l>ier  Warhum,  daughter,  and  the 
Toungest  child  of  the  Rev.  John  Warhnm,  minister  at  Windsor,  in  Connecticut,  and  who,  before 
ne  leR  England,  had  been  minister  at  Exeter.  This  lady  had  three  children  by  Mr.  Mather,  viz., 
Eunice,  Warham,  and  Eliakim ;  and  twelve  children  by  .Mr.  Stoddard,  six  sons  and  six  daughters. 
Three  of  the  sons  died  in  infancy,  and  three  lived  to  adult  years,  viz.,  Anthony.  John,  and 
Israel;  the  last  of  whom  died  a  prisoner  in  Prance.  Anthony  was  minister  of  the  gospel  at 
IVoodburv,  in  Connecticut;  he  was  in  the  ministry  about  sixty  years,  and  died  Srptember6, 
1760,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age.  John  lived  at  Northampton,  and  uften,  especially  in  his  younger 
Tears,  served  the  town  as  tneir  representative,  at  the  General  Ctiurt  at  Bo9ton ;  and  was  long 
head  of  the  county  of  Hampshire,  as  chief  colonel,  and  chief  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas. 
He  moreover  served  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  as  one  of  his  Majesty's  council,  l-le 
distinguished  himself  as  an  able  politician,  a  wise  counsrllur,  an  upright  and  skilful  judge; 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  trie  spirit  of  government,  and  ever  proved  a  great  und  steady 
friend  to  the  interest  of  religion.  He  w^s  a  great  friend  and  aduiirer  of  our  Mr.  Kdwnrds,  and  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  greatly  strengthened  his  hands  in  the  work  of  the  minibtry.  A  more 
p.articular  account  of  the  life  and  character  of  this  truly  great  man  may  be  seen  in  'the  sermon 
which  Mr.  Edwards  preached  and  published  on  the  uccnsion  of  his  death.  The  father  of  Mr. 
Solomon  Stoddard,  and  Mr.  Edwards*s  great-grandfiithcr,  on  the  inoiher's  sid«>,  wns  Anthony 
Stoddard,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  a  zealous  congregational  man.  He  had  five  wive^  the  first  of  whom 
was  Mary  Downing,  sister. to  Sir  George  Downing,  whose  oihrr  sister  married  Governor  Brad* 
street  Solomon  waa  the  first  child  of  this  first  marriage.  From  thes;'  particulars  i*  apP/'nrs.  that 
Mr.  Edwurda's  anceaiora  were  from  the  west  of  England,  who,  upon  their  ciuigraiion,  allied  tbero- 
•alvet  to  tome  of  the  most  respecuble  lamilico  io  Americo. 
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smd/lness  of  that  society,  and  some  special  difficulties  that  attended  it,  he 
did  not  think  there  was  a  rational  prospect  of  answering  the  ^ood  end 
proposed,  by  his  settling  there  as  their  minister.  He  therefore  left  them 
the  next  spring,  and  retired  to  his  father's  house,  where  he  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  close  study.  He  was  earnestly  solicited  by  the  people  to  return 
again  to  New- York ;  but  his  former  views  were  not  altered,  and  therefore, 
however  disposed  to  gratify  them,  he  could  not  comply  with  their  wishes. 
In  Sept.  1723,  he  received  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  About  this 
time  several  congregations  invited  him  to  become  their  minister ;  but 
being  chosen  tutor  of  Yale  College,  he  chose  to  continue  in  that  retire- 
ment, and  attended  the  business  of  tuition  there  above  two  years.  Du- 
ring his  stay  there,  he  was  applied  to  by  the  people  of  Northampton,  who 
had  some  powerful  motives  to  offer,  in  favor  of  his  exercising  his  ministry 
there ;  and  especially  that  his  grandfather  Stoddard,  by  reason  of  his  great 
age,  stood  in  need  of  assistance.  He  therefore  resigned  his  tutorship  in 
Sept.  1726,  and  accepted  their  invitation,  and  was  ordained  as  colleague 
with  his  grandfather,  Feb.  15,  1727,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age» 
and  continued  at  Northampton  twenty-three  years  and  four  months. 


CHAPTER   II. 


EXTRACTS    FROM    HIS    PRIVATE   WRITINGS. 


Betwkkv  the  time  of  his  going  to  New- York  and  his  settlement  at 
Northampton,  Mr.  Edwards  formed  a  number  of  resolutions,  which  are 
still  preserved.  The  particular  time  and  special  occasion  of  making 
many  of  these  resolutions,  he  has  noted  in  a  diary  which  he  then  kept ; 
where  we  also  find  many  other  observations  and  rules  relative  to  his  own 
exercises  and  conduct.  As  these  private  writings  may  be  justly  consid- 
ered the  baiiis  of  his  conduct,  or  the  plan  according  to  which  his  whole 
life  was  governed,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of 
them  by  the  following  extracts. 

SECTION  I. 
His  Resolutions. 
Mr.  Edwards  was  too  well  acquainted  with  human  weakness  and 
frailty,  where  the  intention  is  most  sincere,  to  enter  on  any  resolutions 
rashly.  He  therefore  looked  to  God  for  aid,  who  alone  can  afford  success 
in  the  use  of  any  means.  This  he  places  at  the  head  of  all  his  other  im- 
portant rules,  that  his  dependence  was  on  grace,  while  he  frequently 
recurred  to  a  serious  perusal  of  them : — '*  Being  sensible  that  I  am  unable 
to  do  any  thing  without  God*s  help,  I  do  humbly  entreat  him  by  his  grace 
to  enable  me  to  keep  these  resolutions  so  far  as  they  are  agreeable  to  his 
will,  for  Christ's  sake."    He  then  adds : 

"  RE.MENBF.R    TO    READ   OVER   THESE   RESOLUTIONS   ONCE   A    WEEK."* 

I.  Resolved,  that  /  vill  do  whatsoever  I  think  to  be  most  to  God's 
glory  and  my  own  good,  profit  and  pleasure,  on  the  whole  ;  without  any 

•  The  Rewlutlon*,  asoonufned  In  the  original  inanaacript,  wsre  aeventy  in  number;  a  part 
onljr  b  here  ininiM*rihr<1,  nn  a  pprcimrn  of  the  whole.  The  fif^ures  nt'fived  to  th«m  nro  thoM  by 
which  ibnr  wee  numbered  in  thai  luanuacript;  and  thef  are  hen  retained  for  the  aake  of  tha 
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consideration  of  the  time,  whether  now,  or  never  so  many  myriads  of  ages 
hence ;  to  do  whatever  I  think  to  be  my  duty,  and  most  for  the  good  and 
advantage  of  mankind  in  general — whatever  difficuUies  I  meet  with,  how 
many  and  how  great  soever. 

2.  Resolved,  to  be  continually  endeavoring  to  find  some  new  contru 
vance  to  promote  the  forementioned  things. 

4.  Resolved,  never  to  do,  be,  or  suffer,  any  thing  in  soul  or  body,  less 
or  more,  but  what  tends  to  the  glory  of  God. 

5.  Resolved,  never  to  lose  one  moment  of  time  ;  but  improve  it  in  the 
most  profitable  way  I  possibly  can. 

6.  Resolved,  to  live  with  all  mv  might,  while  I  do  live.* 

7.  Resolved,  never  to  do  any  thing,  which  I  should  be  afraid  to  do  if 
it  were  the  last  hour  of  my  life. 

9.  Resolved,  to  think  much,  on  all  occasions,  of  my  own  dying,  and 
of  the  common  circumstances  which  attend  death. 

11.  Resolved,  when  I  think  of  any  theorem  in  divinity  to  be  solved, 
immediately  to  do  what  I  can  towards  solving  it,  if  circumstances  do  not 
hinder. 

13.  Resolved,  to  be  endeavoring  to  find  out  fit  objects  of  charity  and 
liberality. 

14.  Resolved,  never  to  do  any  thing  out  of  revenge. 

15.  Resolved,  never  to  suffer  the  least  motion  of  anger  to  irrational 
beings. 

17.  Resolved,  that  I  will  so  live  as  I  shall  wish  I  ha^  lone  when  I 
come  to  die. 

18.  Resolved,  to  live  so  at  all  times,  as  I  think  is  best  in  my  devout 
frames,  and  when  I  have  clearest  notions  of  the  gospel  and  another  world. 

20.  Resolved,  to  maintain  the  strictest  temoerance  in  eating  and 
drinkins. 

21.  Resolved,  never  to  do  any  thing,  which  if  I  should  see  in  another, 
I  should  count  a  just  occasion  to  despise  him  for,  or  to  think  any  way  the 
more  meanly  of  him. 

24.  Resolved,  whenever  I  do  any  evil  action,  to  trace  it  back,  till  I 
come  to  the  original  cause ;  and  then  both  carefully  endeavor  to  do  so  no 
more,  and  to  fight  and  pray  with  all  my  might  against  the  original  of  it. 

28.  Resolved,  to  study  the  Scriptures  so  steadily,  constantly,  and  fre- 
quently,  as  that  I  may  find,  and  plainly  perceive  myself  to  grow  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  same. 

30,  Resolved,  to  strive  to  my  utmost  every  week  to  be  brought  higher 
in  religion,  and  to  a  higher  exercise  of  grace,  than  I  was  the  week  beiore. 

32.  Resolved,  to  be  strictly  and  firmly  faithful  to  my  trust,  that  Prov. 
XX.  6  (il  faithful  man  who  can  find?)  may  not  be  partly  fulfilled  in  me. 

references  made  to  Mine  of  them  io  the  Diiiry,  as  the  reader  will  find  in  the  subsequent  part  of 
these  Memoirs.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  we  should  re^rd  the  s;nrt/  of  these  Resolution^ 
and  of  the  following  extracts  from  the  Diary,  without  a  minute  attention  to  the  critical  nicety  or 
his  language.  In  fact,  as  these  extracts  were  penned  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  his  style  was 
not  formed;  and  his  chief  concern  was  to  deal  plainly  with  himself,  in  the  presence  of  God,  and 
Io  record  for  his  own  private  inspection  what  he  thought  might  be  of  most  use  to  him  in  futurSL 
•  This  Is  the  full  and  exact  import  of  the  Latin  motto,  *'  Uunt  rirfmus.  riramiis;"  which  wif 
Im  motto  of  Dr.  Doddridge's  family  arms,  and  which  he  paraphrased  with  to  much  bemnty  i 

**  Live,  while  yon  live,  the  Epicure  would  say, 

And  aeite  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day. 

Live  while  you  live,  the  ssered  preaehtr  eries^ 

And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  It  flies. 

Lord,  in  mv  view  let  boih  united  be; 

I  bve  in  pUasur4  when  I  live  to  Hut  '* 
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S3.  Resolved,  always  to  do  what  I  can  towards  making,  maintaining, 
ana  establishing  peace,  when  it  can  be  done  without  an  overbalancing 
detriment  in  other  respects. 

34.  Resolved,  never  to  speak  in  narrations  any  thing  but  the  pure  and 
simple  verity. 

36.  Resolved,  never  to  speak  evil  of  any  person,  except  some  particu- 
lar good  call  for  it. 

37.  Resolved,  to  inquire  every  night,  as  I  am  going  to  bed,  wherein  I 
have  been  negligent,  what  sin  I  have  committed,  and  wherein  I  have  de- 
nied myself;  also  at  the  end  of  every  week,  month,  and  year. 

38.  Resolved,  never  to  speak  any  thing  that  is  ridiculous,  or  matter 
of  laughter,  on  the  Lord's  day. 

39.  Resolved,  never  to  do  anv  thing  that  I  so  much  question  the  law- 
fulness of,  as  that  I  intend,  at  the  same  time,  to  consider  and  examine 
afterwards,  whether  it  be  lawful  or  no :  except  I  as  much  question  the 
lawfulness  of  the  omission. 

41.  Resolved,  to  ask  myself  at  the  end  of  every  day,  week,  month, 
and  year,  wherein  I  could  iK>ssibly  in  any  respect  have  done  better. 

42.  Resolved,  frequently  to  renew  the  dedication  of  myself  to  God, 
which  was  made  at  my  baptism ;  which  1  solemnly  renewed,  when  I  was 
received  into  the  communion  of  the  church ;  and  which  I  have  solemnly 
ratified  this  twelfth  day  of  January,  1723. 

43.  Resolved,  never  to  act  as  if  1  were  any  way  my  own,  but  entirely 
and  altogether  God's. 

46.  Resolved,  never  to  allow  the  least  measure  of  any  fretting  or  un- 
easiness at  my  father  or  mother.  Resolved,  to  sufler  no  effects  of  it,  so 
much  as  in  the  least  alteration  of  s|)eech,  or  motion  of  my  eye  ;  and  to 
be  esjiecially  careful  of  it,  with  respect  to  any  of  our  family. 

47.  Resolved,  to  endeavor  to  my  utniost  to  deny  whatever  is  not  most 
aCTeeable  to  a  good,  and  universally  sweet  and  benevolent,  quiet,  peace- 
able, contented,  easy,  compassionate,  generous,  humble,  meek,  modest, 
submissive,  obliging,  diligent  and  industrious,  charitable,  even,  patient, 
moderate,  forgiving,  sincere  tem|)cr;  and  to  do  at«ll  times  what  such  a 
temper  would  lead  me  to.  Examine  strictly  every  week,  whether  I  have 
done  so. 

48.  Resolved,  constantly,  with  the  utmost  niceness  and  diligence,  and 
the  strictest  scrutiny,  to  be  Kx>king  into  the  state  of  my  soul,  that  I  may 
know  whether  I  have  truly  an  interest  in  Christ  or  no ;  that  when  I  come 
to  die,  I  may  not  have  any  negligence  respecting  this  to  repent  of 

50.  Resolved,  I. will  act  so  as  I  think  1  shall  judge  would  have  been 
best  and  most  prudent,  when  I  come  into  the  future  world. 

52.  1  frequently  hear  [lersons  in  old  age  say  how  they  would  live,  if 
they  were  to  live  their  lives  over  again :  Resolved,  that  1  will  live  just  so 
as  I  can  think  I  shall  wish  I  had  done,  supposing  I  live  to  old  age. 

64.  Whenever  I  hear  any  thing  s|>oken  in  conversation  of  any  person, 
if  I  think  it  would  be  praiseworthy  in  me,  Resolved  to  endeavor  to  imi- 
tate it. 

55.  Resolved,  to  endeavor  to  my  utmost  to  act  as  I  can  think  I  should 
do,  if  I  had  already  seen  the  happiness  of  heaven,  and  hell  torments. 

56.  Resolved,  never  to  give  over,  nor  in  the  least  to  slacken  my  fight 
with  nry  corruptions,  however  unsuccessful  I  may  be. 

57.  Resolved,  when  1  fear  misfortunes  and  adversities,  to  examine 
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whether  I  have  done  my  duty,  and  resolve  to  do  it ;  and  let  it  be  just  aa 
Providence  orders  it,  I  will,  as  far  as  I  can.,  be  concerned  about  nothing 
but  my  duty,  and  my  sin. 

62.  Resolved,  never  to  do  any  thing  but  duty  ;  and  then,  according 
to  Eph.  vi.  6 — 8,  do  it  willingly  and  cheerfully  as  unto  the  Lord,  and  not 
to  man ;  knowing  that  whatever  good  thing  any  man  doth,  the  same  shsui 
he  receive  of  the  Lord. 

65.  Resolved,  to  exercise  myself  much  in  this  all  my  life  long,  viz 
with  the  greatest  openness  to  declare  my  ways  to  God,  and  lay  open  m] 
soul  to  him ;  all  my  sins,  temptations,  difficulties,  sorrows,  fears,  hopes 
desires,  and  every  thins,  and  every  circumstance ;  according  to  Dr.  Man 
ton's  27th  sermon  on  the  119th  Psalm. 

67.  Resolved,  after  afflictions,  to  inquire,  what  I  am  the  better  fot 
them ;  what  good  I  have  got,  and  what  I  might  have  got  by  them." 


SECTION  II. 
Extracts  from  his  Diary. 

Though  Mr.  Edwards  wrote  his  Diary  for  his  own  private  use,  exclu« 
sively,  it  is  not  apprehended  that  the  following  extracts  are  unfairly  ex- 
posed to  public  view.  Whatever  is  calculated  to  do  good,  and  is  per^ctly 
consistent  with  an  author's  real  reputation,  may  be  published  with  honor, 
whatever  his  design  might  be  while  writing.  Besides,  what  Mr.  Edwards 
wished  to  have  effectually  concealed  from  every  eye  but  his  own,  he 
wrote  in  a  particular  short-hand.  After  having  ^Titten  pretty  much  in 
that  character,  he  adds  this  remark  in  long-hand :  "  Remember  to  act 
according  to  Prov.  xii.  23,  A  prudent  man  concealeth  knowledge," 

Saturday,  Dec.  22,  1722.  This  day,  revived  by  God's  Holy  Spirit. 
Affected  with  a  sense  of  the  excellency  of  holiness.  Felt  more  exercise 
of  love  to  Christ  than  usual.  Have  also  felt  sensible  repentance  for  sin, 
because  it  was  committed  against  so  merciful  and  good  a  God.  This 
night,  made  the  37th  Resolution. 

Sabbath  night,  Dec,  23.     Made  the  38th  ResMution. 

Monday,  Dec.  24.  Higher  thoughts  than  usual  of  the  excellency  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  kingdom. 

Wednesday,  Jan,  2,  1723.  Dull.  I  And  by  experience,  that  let  me 
make  resolutions,  and  do  what  I  will,  it  is  all  nothing,  and  to  no  purpose 
at  all,  without  the  motions  of  the  Spirit  of  God :  for  if  the  Spirit  of  God 
should  be  as  much  withdrawn  from  me  always,  as  for  the  week  past,  not- 
withstanding all  I  do,  I  should  not  grow ;  but  should  languish,  and  misera- 
bly fade  away.  There  is  no  dependence  upon  myself.  It  is  to  no  pur- 
pose to  resolve,  except  we  depend  on  the  grace  of  God ;  for  if  it  were  not 
for  his  mere  grace,  one  might  be  a  very  good  man  one  day,  and  a  very 
wicked  one  the  next. 

Sabbath,  Jan.  6,  at  night.  Much  concerned  about  the  improvement 
of  precious  time.  Intend  to  live  in  continual  mortification,  without  ceas- 
ing, as  long  as  in  this  world. 

Tuesday,  Jan,  8,  in  the  morning.  Higher  thoughts  than  usual  of  the 
eioellency  of  Christ,  and  felt  an  unusual  repentance  for  sin  therefrom. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  9,  at  night.  Decayed.  I  am  sometimes  apt  to  think 
I  have  a  great  deal  more  of  holiness  than  I  really  have.    I  find,  now  and 
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'  then,  that  abominable  corruption,  which  is  directly  contrary  to  what  I 
read  respecting  eminent  Christians.  How  deceitful  is  my  heart !  I  take 
up  a  strong  resolution,  but  how  soon  does  it  weaken ! 

Thursday,  Jan.  10,  about  noon.  Reviving.  It  is  a  great  dishonor  to 
Christ,  in  whom  I  hope  I  have  an  interest,  to  be  uneasy  at  my  worldly 
state  and  condition ;  when  I  see  the  prosperity  of  others,  and  that  ail 
things  go  easy  with  them ;  when  the  world  is  smooth  to  them,  and  they 
are  nappy  in  many  respects  and  very  prosperous,  or  are  advanced  to 
much  honor,  &c.,  to  envy  them,  or  be  the  least  uneasy  at  it ;  or  even  to 
wish  for  the  same  prosperity,  and  that  it  would  ever  be  so  with  me. 
Wherefore  concluded,  always  to  rejoice  in  every  one's  prosperity,  and  to 
expect  for  myself  no  happiness  of  that  nature  as  long  as  I  live;  but  reckon 
upon  afflictions,  and  betake  myself  entirely  to  another  happiness. 

I  think  I  find  myself  mucli  more  sprightly  and  healthy,  both  in  body 
and  mind,  for  my  self-denial  in  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping.  1  think 
it  would  be  advantageous  every  morning  to  consider  my  business  and 
tempations ;  and  what  sins  I  shall  be  exposed  to  that  day :  and  to  make 
a  resolution  how  to  improve  the  day,  and  to  avoid  those  sins.  And  so 
at  the  beginning  of  every  week,  month  and  year.  I  never  knew  before 
what  was  meant  by  not  setting  our  hearts  upon  these  things.  It  is,  not 
to  care  about  them,  depend  upon  them,  afflict  ourselves  much  with  fears 
of  losing  them,  or  please  ourselves  with  expectation  of  obtaining  them,  or 
hope  of  their  continuance.     At  night  made  the  41st  Resolution. 

Saturday,  Jan,  12,  in  the  morning.  I  have  this  day  solemnly  renewed 
my  baptismal  covenant  and  self-dedication,  which  I  renewed  when  I  was 
received  into  the  communion  of  the  church.  I  have  been  before  God ; 
and  have  given  myself,  all  that  I  am  and  have,  to  God,  so  that  I  am  not 
in  any  resj^ct  my  own :  I  can  claim  no  right  in  myself,  no  right  in  this 
understanding,  this  will,  these  affections  that  are  in  me ;  neither  have  I 
any  right  to  this  body,  or  any  of  its  members :  no  right  to  this  tongue, 
these  hands,  nor  feet ;  no  right  to  these  senses,  these  eyes,  these  ears,  this 
smell  or  taste.  I  have  given  myself  clear  away,  and  have  not  retained 
any  thing  as  my  own.  I  have  been  to  God  this  morning,  and  told  him 
that  I  gave  myself nuAo/Zy  to  him.  I  have  given  every  power  to  him ;  so 
that  for  the  future,  I  will  challenge  or  claim  no  right  in  myself,  in  any 
respect.  I  have  expressly  promised  him,  and  do  now  promise  Almighty 
God,  that  by  his  grace  I  will  not.  I  have  this  morning  told  him,  that  I 
did  take  him  for  my  whole  portion  and  felicity,  looking  on  nothing  else  as 
any  part  of  my  happiness,  nor  acting  as  if  it  were;  and  his  law  for  the 
constant  rule  of  my  obedience ;  and  would  fight  with  all  my  might  against 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  to  the  end  of  my  life.  And  did  believe 
in  Jesus  Christ,  and  receive  him  as  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour ;  and  would 
adhere  to  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  gospel,  how  hazardous  and  diffi- 
cult soever  the  profession  and  practice  ot  it  may  be.  That  I  did  receive 
the  blessed  Spirit  as  my  teacher,  sanctifier  and  only  comforter ;  and 
cherish  all  his  motions  to  enlighten,  purify,  confirm,  comfort,  and  assist 
me.  This  I  have  done.  And  1  pray  God,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  to  I<K>k 
upon  it  as  a  self-dedication ;  and  to  receive  me  now  as  entirely  his  own, 
and  deal  with  me  in  all  respects  as  such ;  whether  he  afllicts  me  or  pros- 
pers me,  or  whatever  he  pleases  to  do  with  me,  who  am  his.  Now. 
henceforth  I  am  not  to  act  in  any  respect  as  my  own.  I  shall  act  as  my 
own,  if  I  ever  make  use  of  any  of  my  powers  to  any  thing  that  is  not  to 
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the  gloTj  of  God,  or  do  not  make  the  glorifying  of  him  my  whole  and  en- 
tire Dusmess ;  if  I  murmur  in  the  least  at  amictions  ;  if  I  grieve  at  the 
prosperity  of  others ;  if  I  am  any  way  uncharitable ;  if  I  am  angry  be- 
cause of  injuries ;  if  I  revenge  my  own  cause ;  if  I  do  any  thing  purely 
to  please  myself,  or  avoid  any  thing  for  the  sake  of  my  ease,  or  omit  any 
thing  because  it  is  great  self-^lenial ;  if  I  trust  to  myself;  if  I  take  any  of 
the  praise  of  any  good  that  I  do,  or  rather  God  does  by  me ;  or  if  I  am 
any  way  proud.     This  day  made  the  42d  and  43d  Resolutions. 

Monday,  Jan.  14.  The  dedication  I  made  of  mvself  to  my  God,  on 
Saturday  last,  has  been  exceeding  useful  to  me.     I  thought  I  had  a  more 

Siritual  insight  into  the  Scripture  while  reading  the  8th  chapter  to  the 
omans,  than  ever  in  my  life  before.  Great  instances  of  mortification  are 
deep  wounds  given  to  the  body  of  sin,  hard  blows  that  make  him  stagger 
and  reel ;  we  thereby  ^et  firm  ground  and  footing  against  him.  While 
we  live  without  great  instances  of  mortification  and  self-denial,  the  old 
man  keeps  whereabouts  he  was;  for  he  is  sturdy  and  obstinate,  and  will 
not  stir  lor  small  blows.  After  the  greatest  mortifications,  I  always  find 
the  greatest  comfort.  Supposing  tnere  was  never  but  one  complete 
Christian,  in  all  respects,  of  a  right  stamp,  having  Christianity  shining  in 
its  true  lustre,  at  a  time  in  the  world ;  resolved,  to  act  just  as  I  would  do, 
if  I  strove  with  all  my  might  to  be  that  one,  that  should  be  in  my  time. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  15.  It  seemed  yesterday,  the  day  before,  and  Satur- 
day, that  I  should  always  retain  the  same  resolutions  to  the  same  height, 
but  alas,  how  soon  do  I  decay !  O  how  weak,  how  infirm,  how  unable  to 
do  any  thing  am  I !  What  a  poor,  inconsistent,  miserable  wretch,  without 
the  assistance  of  God*s  Spirit !  While  I  stand,  I  am  ready  to  think  1  stand 
in  my  own  strength ;  and  am  ready  to  triumph  over  my  enemies,  as  if  it 
were  I  myself  that  caused  them  to  flee ;  when  alas !  I  am  but  a  poor  in- 
fant, upheld  by  Jesus  Christ ;  who  holds  me  up,  and  gives  me  liberty  to 
smile  to  see  my  enemies  flee,  when  he  drives  them  before  me ;  and  so  I 
laugh  as  though  I  myself  did  it,  when  it  is  onlv  Jesus  Christ  leads  me 
along,  and  fights  himself  against  my  enemies.  And  now  the  Lord  has  a 
little  left  me,  how  weak  do  I  find  myself  I  O,  let  it  teach  me  to  depend 
less  on  myself,  to  be  more  humble,  and  to  give  more  of  the  praise  of  my 
abilitv  to  Jesus  Christ.  The  heart  of  man  is  deceitful  above  all  things, 
and  desperately  wicked,  who  can  know  it? 

Saturday,  Feb.  15.  I  do  certainly  know  that  I  love  holiness,  such  as 
the  gospel  requires.  At  night.  I  have  been  negligent  for  the  month  past 
•n  tliese  three  things :  I  have  not  been  watchful  enough  over  my  appetite 
m  eating  and  drinking ;  in  rising  too  late ;  and  in  not  applying  myself 
enough  to  the  duty  ofsecret  prayer. 

Sahbdth  day,  Feb.  17,  near  sunset.  Renewedly  promised,  that  I  will 
accept  of  God,  for  my  whole  portion ;  and  that  I  will  be  contented,  what- 
ever else  I  am  denied.  I  will  not  murmur,  nor  be  grieved,  whatever 
prosperity,  upon  any  account,  I  see  others  enjoy,  and  I  am  denied. 

Saturday,  March  2.    O,  how  much  pleasanter  is  humility  than  pride ! 

0,  that  God  would  fill  me  with  exceeding  great  humility,  and  that  he 
would  evermore  keep  me  from  all  pride !  The  pleasures  of  humility  are 
reallv  the  most  refined,  inward  and  exquisite  delights  in  the  world.  How 
bateral  is  a  proud  man !  How  hateful  is  a  worm  that  lifts  up  itself  with 
pride  1    What  a  fo(dish»  aiUy,  miserable,  blind,  deceived,  poor  won  *.  am 

1,  when  pride  works ! 
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Wednesday,  March  6,  near  sunset.    Felt  the  doctrines  of  electioc,  free 

g'ace,  and  of  our  not  being  able  to  do  any  thing  without  the  grace  of 
od  ;  and  that  holiness  is  entirely,  throughout,  the  work  of  God  s  Spirit, 
with  more  pleasure  than  before. 

Monday  morning,  April  1.  I  think  it  best  not  to  allow  myself  to 
laugh  at  the  follies  and  infirmities  of  others. 

Saturday  night,  April  6.  This  week  I  found  myself  so  far  gone, 
that  it  seemed  to  me,  that  I  should  never  recover  more.  Let  God  of  his 
mercy  return  unto  me,  and  no  more  leave  me  thus  to  sink  and  decay !  I 
know,  O  Lord,  that  without  thy  help,  I  shall  fall  innumerable  times,  not- 
withstanding all  my  resolutions,  how  often  soever  repeated. 

Saturday  night,  April  13.  I  could  pray  more  heartily  this  night,  for 
the  forgiveness  of  my  enemies,  than  ever  before. 

Wednesday,  May  I,  forenoon.  Last  night  I  came  home,  after  my 
melancholy  parting  from  New- York.  I  have  always,  in  every  different 
state  of  life  I  have  hitherto  been  in,  thought  the  troubles  and  difficulties 
of  that  state  to  be  greater  than  those  of  any  other  that  I  proposed  to  be  in ; 
an4  when  I  have  altered  with  assurance  of  mending  myself,  I  have  still 
thought  the  same ;  yea,  that  the  difHculties  of  that  state,  are  greater  than 
those  of  that  I  left  last ;  Lord,  grant  that  from  hence  I  may  learn  to  with- 
draw my  thoughts,  affections,  desires  and  expectations,  entirely  from  the 
world,  and  may  fix  them  u(K>n  the  heavenly  state ;  where  there  is  fulness 
of  joy;  where  reigns  heavenly,  sweet,  calm,  and  delightful  love  without 
alloy ;  where  there  are  continually  the  dearest  exgressions  of  this  love  ; 
where  there  is  the  enjoyment  of  the  persons  loved,  without  ever  parting; 
where  those  persons,  who  appear  so  lovely  in  this  world,  will  really  be 
inexpressibly  more  lovely,  and  full  of  love  to  us.  How  sweetly  will  the 
mutual  lovers  join  together  to  sing  the  praises  of  God  and  the  Lamb!  IIow 
will  it  fill  us  with  joy  to  think,  this  enjoyment,  these  sweet  exercises, 
will  never  come  to  an  end,  but  will  Last  to  eternity.  Remember,  after 
journeys,  removes,  overturnings,  and  alterations  in  the  state  of  my  life,  to 
consider,  whether  therein  I  have  managed  the  best  way  possible,  respect- 
ing my  soul;^  and  before  such  alterations,  if  foreseen,  to  resolve  how  to  act. 

Thursday,  May  2.  I  think  it  a  very  good  way  to  examine  dreams 
every  morning  when  I  awake ;  what  are  the  nature,  circumstances,  prin- 
ciples and  ends  of  my  imaginary  actions  and  passions  in  them,  to  discern 
what  are  my  chief  inclinations,  &c. 

Saturday  night.  May  4.  Although  I  have  in  some  measure  sulxlued 
a  disposition  to  chide  and  fret,  yet  I  find  a  certain  inclination  which  is 
not  agreeable  to  Christian  sweetness  of  temper  and  conversation :  too 
do£;matical,  too  much  of  egotism ;  a  disposition  to  be  telling  of  my  own 
dislike  and  scorn ;  and  freedom  from  those  things  that  are  innocent,  or  the 
common  infirmities  of  man  ;  and  many  such  like  things.  O  that  God  would 
help  me  to  discern  all  the  flaws  and  defects  of  my  temper  and  conversa- 
tion, and  help  me  in  the  difficult  work  of  amending  them ;  and  that  he  would 
(ill  me  so  full  of  Christianity,  that  the  foundation  of  all  these  disagreeable 
rreguhirities  may  be  destroyed,  and  the  contrary  beauties  may  follow. 

Sabbath  day.  May  5,  in  the  morning.  This  day  made  the  47th  Reso- 
lution. 

Sabbath  day,  May  12.  I  think  I  feel  glad  from  the  hope  that  my  eter- 
nity is  to  be  spent  in  spiritual  and  holy  joys,  arising  from  the  manifestation 
of  God's  love,  and  the  exercise  of  holiness  and  a  burning  love  to  him. 
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Saturday  night.  May  18.  I  now  plainly  perceive  whsi  great  oblign* 
tions  I  am  under  to  love  and  honor  my  parents.  I  have  great  reason  to 
believe,  that  their  counsel  and  education  have  been  of  great  use  ^o  me ; 
.  notwithstanding,  at  the  time,  it  seemed  to  do  me  so  little  good.  I  have 
good  reason  to  hope  that  their  prayers  for  me  have  been  in  man^  things 
very  powerful  and  prevtJent ;  that  God  has  in  many  things  taken  me 
under  his  care  and  guidance,  provision  and  direction,  in  answer  to  their 
prayers.     I  was  never  made  so  sensible  of  it  as  now. 

Wednesday,  May  22,  in  the  morning.  Memorandum.  To  take 
special  care  of  these  following  things:  evil  speaking,  fretting,  eating, 
drinking,  and  sleeping,  speaking  simple  verity,  joining  in  prayer,  slight- 
ness  in  secret  prayer,  ustlessness  and  negligence,  and  thoughts  that 
cherish  sin. 

Saturday,  May  25,  in  the  morning.  As  I  was  this  morning  reading 
the  17th  Resolution,  it  was  suggested  to  me,  that  if  I  was  now  to  die,  I 
should  wish  that  I  had  prayed  more  that  God  would  make  me  know  my 
state,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad ;  and  that  I  had  taken  more  pains  to  see, 
and  narrowly  search  into  this  matter.  Wherefore,  Mem.  For  the  future 
most  nicely  and  diligently  to  look  into  our  old  divines  concerning  con- 
version.    Made  the  48th  Resolution. 

Friday,  June  1,  afternoon.  I  have  abundant  cause,  O  merciful  Father, 
to  love  thee  ardently,  and  greatly  to  bless  and  praise  thee,  that  thou  hast 
heard  me  in  my  earnest  request,  and  hast  so  answered  my  prayer  for 
mercy  to  keep  from  decay  and  sinking.  O,  graciously,  of  thy  mere  good- 
ness, continue  to  pity  my  misery  by  reason  of  my  sinfulness.  O,  my  dear 
Redeemer,  I  commit  myself,  together  with  my  prayer  and  thanksgiving, 
into  thine  hand. 

Monday,  July  1.  Again  confirmed  by  experience  of  the  happy  effects 
of  strict  temperance,  with  respect  both  to  body  and  mind.  Resolved  for 
the  future  to  observe  rather  more  of  meekness,  moderation,  and  temper 
in  disputes. 

Thursday,  July  18,  near  sunset.  Resolved  to  endeavor  to  make  sure 
of  that  sign  the  Apostle  James  gives  of  a  perfect  man,  James  iii.  2,  // 
any  man  offend  not  in  word,  the  same  is  a  perfrct  man,  and  able  also  to 
bridle  the  whole  body. 

Monday,  July  22.  I  see  there  is  danger  of  my  being  drawn  into 
transgression  by  a  fear  of  seeming  uncivil,  and  of  offending  friends. 
Watch  against  it. 

Tuesday,  July  23.  When  I  find  those  groanings  which  cannot  be 
uttered,  that  the  apostle  speaks  of;  and  those  soul  breakings  for  the  long- 
ing it  hath,  which  the  Psalmist  speaks  of,  Ps.  cxix.  20,  let  me  humor  and 
promote  them  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  and  be  not  weary  of  earnestly 
endeavoring  to  vent  my  desires.  I  desire  to  count  it  all  joy  when  I  have 
occasion  of  great  self-denial,  because  then  I  have  a  glorious  opportunity 
of  giving  deadly  wounds  to  the  body  of  sin,  and  greatly  confirming  and 
establishing  the  new  nature ;  to  seek  to  mortify  sin,  and  increase  in  holi- 
ness; these  are  the  best  opportunities  (according  to  Janu<iry  14)  to  im- 
prove afflictions  of  all  kinds,  as  blessed  opportunities  of  forcibly  bearing 
on  in  my  Christian  course,  notwithstanding  that  which  is  so  very  apt  to 
discourage  me,  to  damp  the  vigor  of  my  mind,  and  to  make  me  lifeless ; 
also  as  opportunities  oi^ trusting  and  confiding  in  God,  habitually,  accord- 
ing to  the  57th  Resolution;  and  of  rending  my  heart  off  from  the  world, 
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and  setting  it  upon  heaven  alone ;  to  repent  of,  and  bewail  my  sin,  and 
abhor  myself;  and  as  a  blessed  opportunity  to  exercise  patience,  to  trust 
m  God,  and  divert  my  mind  from  the  affliction,  by  fixing  myself  in  reli- 
gious exercises.  Also,  let  me  comfort  myself,  that  it  is  the  very  nature 
of  afflictions  to  make  the  heart  better ;  and  if  I  am  made  better  by  them, 
what  need  I  be  concerned,  however  grievous  they  seem  for  the  present  ? 

Friday y  July  26.  To  be  particularly  careful  to  keep  up  an  inviolable 
trust  and  reliance,  ease,  and  entire  rest  in  God,  in  ^11  conditions,  accord- 
ing to  the  67th  Resolution ;  for  this  1  have  found  to  be  wonderfully 
advantageous. 

Monday,  July  29.  When  I  am  concerned  how  I  shall  perform  any 
thing  to  public  acceptance,  to  be  very  careful  that  I  do  what  is  duty  and 
prudence  in  the  matter. 

Wednesday,  July  31.  Never  in  the  least  to  seek  to  hear  sarcastical 
relations  of  others*  faults.  Never  to  give  credit  to  any  thing  said  against 
others,  except  there  is  very  plain  reason  for  it ;  nor  to  behave  in  any 
respect  otherwise  for  it. 

Wednesday,  August  7.  To  esteem  it  an  advantage  that  the  duties  of 
religion  are  difficult,  and  that  many  difficulties  are  sometimes  to  be  ^one 
through  in  the  way  of  duty.  Reli^on  is  the  sweeter,  and  what  i^  gained 
by  labor  is  abundantly  more  precious ;  as  a  woman  loves  her  child  the 
better  for  having  brought  it  forth  with  travail.  And  even  as  to  Christ 
Jesus  himself  in  bis  mediatorial  glory,  (including  his  victory  and  triumph 
and  the  kingdom  which  he  hath  obtained,)  how  much  more  glorious 
how  much  more  excellent  and  precious,  for  his  having  wrought  it  out 
by  such  agonies ! 

Friday,  August  9.  One  thing  that  may  be  a  good  help  towards 
thinking  profitably  in  time  of  vacation  or  leisure  is,  that  when  I  light  on 
a  profitable  thought,  I  can  fix  my  mind  in  order  to  follow  it,  as  far  as 
possible  to  advantage. 

Sabbath  day,  after  meeting,  August  11.  Resolved  always  to  do  that 
which  I  shall  wish  I  had  done,  when  I  see  others  do  it.  As  for  instance, 
sometimes  I  argue  with  myself,  that  such  an  act  of  good-nature,  kindness, 
forbearance  or  forgiveness,  &c.,  is  not  my  duty,  because  it  will  have  such 
and  such  consequences ;  yet,  when  I  see  others  do  it,  then  it  appears 
amiable  to  me,  and  I  wish  I  had  done  it ;  and  I  see  that  none  of  these 
feared  inconveniences  do  follow. 

Tuesday,  August  13.  I  find  it  would  be  very  much  to  mv  advantage, 
to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures.  When  1  am  teading 
doctrinal  booxs,  or  books  of  controversy,  I  can  proceed  with  abundantly 
more  confidence  ;  can  see  upon  what  foundation  I  stand. 

Thursday,  August  29.  The  objection  my  corruptions  make  against 
doing  whatever  my  hand  finds  to  do  with  my  might  is,  that  it  is  a  con- 
stant mortification.     Let  this  objection  by  no  means  ever  prevail. 

Monday,  Sept.  2.  There  is  much  folly,  when  I  am  quite  sure  I  am 
in  the  right,  and  others  are  positive  in  contradicting  me,  in  entering  into 
a  vehement  or  long  debate  upon  it. 

Monday,  Sept,  23.  I  observe  that  old  men  seldom  have  any  advan- 
tage of  new  discoveries  ;  because  these  are  beside  a  way  of  thinking  they 
have  been  so  long  used  to.  Resolved,  if  ever  I  live  to  years,  that  I  will  be 
impartial  to  hear  the  reasons  of  all  pretended  discoveries,  and  receive  them, 
if  rational,  how  long  soever  I  have  been  used  to  another  way  of  thinking. 
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Thursday,  Oct.  18.     To  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  B ,  who 

though  he  meets  with  great  difficulties,  yet  undertakes  them  with  a 
smiling  countenance,  as  though  he  thought  them  but  little ;  and  speaks 
of  them  as  if  they  were  very  small. 

Thursday,  ISTov.  26.  It  is  a  most  evil  and  pernicious  practice  in 
meditating  on  our  afflictions,  to  ruminate  on  the  aggravations  of  the 
affliction,  and  reckon  up  the  evil  circumstances  thereof;  dwelling  long  on 
the  dark  side ;  it  doubles  and  trebles  the  affliction.  And  so,  when  speak- 
ing of  them  to  others  as  bad  as  we  can,  and  use  our  eloquence  to  set ' 
forth  our  own  troubles,  we  thus  are  all  the  while  making  new  trouble, 
and  feeding  the  old ;  whereas  the  contrary  practice  would  starve  our 
afflictions.  If  we  dwelt  on  the  light  side  of  things  in  our  thoughts,  and 
extenuated  them  all  that  we  possibly  could  when  speaking  of  them,  we 
should  then  think  little  of  them  ourselves ;  and  the  affliction  would  really, 
in  a  great  measure,  vanish  away. 

Thursday  night,  Dec.  12.  If  at  any  time  I  am  forced  to  tell  persons 
of  that  wherein  I  think  thev  are  sometimes  to  blame ;  for  avoiding  the 
important  evil  that  would  otnerwise  ensue,  resolved  not  to  tell  it  them  in 
such  a  manner,  that  there  should  be  a  probability  of  their  taking  it  as  the 
effect  of  little,  fretting,  angry  emotions  of  mind. 

Dec.  31,  at  night.  Concluded  never  to  suffer  nor  express  any  angry 
emotions  of  mind  more  or  less,  except  the  honor  of  God  calls  for  it,  in 
zeal  for  him,  or  to  preserve  myself  from  bein^  trampled  on. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  1,  1724.  Not  to  spend  too  much  time  in  thinking 
even  of  important  and  necessary  worldly  business.  To  allow  every  thing 
its  proportion  of  thought  according  to  its  urgency  and  iin|N)rtancc. 

Friday  Jan.  10.  [After  short-hand  notes]  Remember  to  act  accord- 
ing to  Prov.  xii.  23.  A  prudent  man  concealeth  knowhdge. 

Monday,  Feb.  3.  Let  every  thing  have  the  value  now,  that  it  will 
have  on  a  sick-bed  ;  and  frequently  in  my  pursuits  of  whatever  kind,  let 
this  come  into  my  mind  i  "  How  much  shall  I  value  this  on  my  death- 
bed?" 

Wednesday,  Feb.  5.  Have  not  in  time  past,  in  mv  prayers,  insisted 
enough  upon  glorifying  God  in  the  world,  and  the  acfvancement  of  the 
kingdom  of  Cnrist,  the  prosperitv  of  the  church,  and  the  good  of  men. 
Determined  that  this  objection  is  without  weight,  viz.,  "  That  it  is  not 
likely  that  God  will  make  great  alterations  in  the  whole  world,  and  over- 
turnings  in  kingdoms  and  nations,  only  for  the  prayers  of  one  obscure 
person,  seeing  such  things  used  to  be  done  in  answer  to  the  united  earnest 
prayers  of  the  whole  church ;  and  if  my  prayers  should  have  some  in- 
fluence, it  would  be  but  imperceptible  and  small." 

Thursday,  Feb.  6.  More  convinced  than  ever  of  the  usefulness  of 
religious  conversation.  I  find  by  conversing  on  natural  philosophy,  I 
gain  knowledge  abundantly  faster,  and  see  the  reasons  of  things  much 
clearer,  than  in  private  study.  Wherefore,  resolved  earnestly  to  seek  at 
all  times  for  religious  conversation ;  and  for  those  persons  that  I  can  with 
profit,  delight,  and  freedom  so  converse  with. 

Sabbath  day,  Feb.  23.  If  I  act  according  to  my  resolution,  I  shall 
desire  riches  no  otherwise  than  as  they  are  helpful  to  religion.  But  this 
1  determine,  as  what  is  really  evident  from  many  parts  of  Scripture,  that 
to  fallen  man  they  have  a  greater  tendency  to  hurt  religion. 

Saturday,  May  23.     How  it  comet  alH>ut  I  know  not ;  but  1  have 
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remarked  it  hitherto,  that  at  those  times  when  I. have  read  the  Scriptures 
most,  I  have  evermore  been  most  lively,  and  in  the  best  frame. 

Saturday  nighty  June  6.  This  has  been  a  remarkable  week  with  me, 
with  respect  to  despondencies,  fears,  perplexities,  multitudes  of  cares  and 
distraction  of  thought ;  being  the  week  I  came  hither  (to  New  Haven)  in 
order  to  entrance  upon  the  office  of  tutor  of  the  college.  I  have  now 
abundant  reason  to  oe  convinced  of  the  troublesomeness  and  perpetual 
vexation  of  the  world. 

Tuesday,  July  7.  When  I  am  giving  the  relation  of  a  thing,  let  me 
abstain  from  altering,  either  in  the  matter  or  manner  of  speaking,  so 
much,  as  that  if  every  one  afterward  should  alter  as  much,  it  would  at 
ast  come  to  be  properly  false. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  22.  By  a  sparing  diet,  and  eating  what  is  li^ht  and 
easy  of  digestion,  I  shall  doubtless  be  able  to  think  more  clearly ;  and 
shall  gain  time,  1st,  By  lengthening  my  hfe:  2dly,  Shall  need  less  time 
for  digestion  after  meals;  Idly,  Shall  be  able  to  study  closer  without 
wrong  to  my  health ;  4thly,  Shall  need  less  time  to  sleep ;  5thly,  shall 
more  seldom  be  troubled  with  the  headache. 

Sabbath  day,  Nov.  22.  Considering  that  bystanders  always  espy 
some  faults  which  we  do  not  see,  or  at  least  are  not  so  fully  sensible  oi 
ourselves ;  for  there  are  many  secret  workings  of  corruption  which 
escape  our  sight  and  others  only  are  sensible  of;  resolved,  therefore,  that 
I  will,  if  I  can  by  any  convenient  means,  learn  what  faults  others  find  in 
me,  or  what  things  they  see  in  me  that  appear  any  way  blameworthy, 
unlovely,  or  unbecoming. 

SECTION  III. 

Some  Account  of  his  Conversion,  Experience,  and  Religious  Exercises, 

written  by  himself. 

The  foregoing  extracts  were  written  by  Mr.  Edwards  when  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  as  appears  by  the  dates.  The  judicious  reader, 
therefore,  keeping  this  in  mind,  will  make  proper  allowance  for  some 
things  which  may  appear  like  the  productions  of  a  young  Christian,  both 
as  to  the  matter,  and  the  manner  of  expression.  And  indeed,  the  whole 
beins  taken  together,  these  apparent  blemishes  have  their  important  use. 
For  hereby  all  api>ears  more  natural  and  genuine ;  while  the  strength  of 
his  resolution,  the  fervor  of  his  mind,  and  a  skill  in  discriminating  divine 
things  so  seldom  found  even  in  old  age,  appear  the  more  strikmg.  A 
picture  of  human  nature  in  its  present  state,  tnou^h  highly  improved  by 

f;race,  cannot  be  a  true  resemblance  of  the  original,  if  it  be  drawn  all 
ight,  and  no  shades.  In  this  view  we  shall  be  forced  to  admire  his  con- 
scientious strictness,  his  diligence  and  zeal,  his  deep  experience  in  some 
particulars,  and  his  accurate  judgment  respecting  the  most  important  parts 
of  true  religion,  at  so  early  an  age.  Here  we  have,  not  x>nly  the  most 
convincing  evidence  of  his  sincerity  in  religion,  and  of  his  engaging  in  a 
life  devoted  to  God  in  good  earnest,  so  as  to  make  religion  his  one  great 
business ;  but  also,  through  his  great  attention  to  this  matter,  how  in 
many  instances  he  acquired  the  judgment  and  experience  of  gray  hairs. 
Behold,  reader,  the  beginning  of  a  life  so  eminently  holy  and  useful ! 
Behold  the  views,  the  exercises,  the  resolutions  of  a  man  who  becama 
one  o^  the  greatest  divines  of  his  age ;  one  who  had  the  applause  and  ad- 
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miration  of  America,  Britain,  Holland,  and  Germany,  for  his  piety 
judgment,  and  great  usefulness.  Behold  here  an  excitement  to  the  younff, 
to  devote  themselves  to  God  with  great  sincerity,  and  enter  on  the  work 
of  strict  religion  without  delay,  and  more  especially,  those  who  are  look- 
ing forward  towards  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Behold  then,  ye  students 
in  divinity,  our  future  preachers  and  writers,  the  most  immediate  and 
direct,  yea,  the  only  way  to  answer  the  good  ends  which  you  profess  to 
seek.     "  Go,  ye,  and  do  likewise." 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  there  is  so  much  reason  to  think  there  are 
few  instances  of  such  early  piety  in  our  day.  If  the  Protestant  world 
abounded  with  young  persons  of  this  stamp ;  young  men,  preparing  for 
the  work  of  the  ministi^  with  such  a  temper,  such  exercises,  and  such  re- 
solutions, what  a  delightful  prospect  would  this  afford  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  happier  days  than  the  church  of  Gk)d  has  ever  yet  seen !  What 
pleasing  hopes,  that  the  great  and  merciful  Head  of  the  church  was  about 
to  send  forth  laborers,  faithful,  successful  laborers  into  his  harvest ;  and 
bless  his  people  with  "  pastors  which  shall  feed  them  with  knowledge  and 
understanding !" 

But  if  our  youth  neglect  all  proper  improvement  of  the  mind ;  are  shy 
of  seriousness  and  strict  piety ;  choose  to  live  at  a  distance  from  all  ap- 
pearance of  it ;  and  are  given  to  carnal  pleasures ;  what  a  gloomy  pro- 
spect does  this  afford !  If  they  who  enter  into  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
from  a  gay,  careless,  and  what  may  justly  be  called  a  vicious  life,  betake 
themselves  to  a  little  superficial  study  of  divinity,  and  soon  begin  to 
preach ;  while  all  the  external  seriousness  and  zeal  they  put  on,  is  only 
from  wordly  motives ;  they  being  without  any  inward,  experimental  ac- 

Juaintance  with  divine  things,  and  even  so  much  as  any  taste  for  true 
ivinity ;  no  wonder  if  the  people  perish  for  lack  of  spiritual  knowledge. 
But,  as  the  best  comment  on  the  foregoing  Resolutions  and  Diary ; 
and  that  the  reader  may  have  a  more  full  and  instructive  view  of  Mr. 
Edwards's  entrance  on  a  religious  life,  and  progress  in  it,  as  to  the  views 
and  exercises  of  his  mind ;  a  brief  account  thereof  is  here  inserted,  which 
was  found  among  his  papers,  in  his  own  hand- writing ;  and  which,  it 
seems,  was  written  near  twenty  years  after,  for  his  own  private  advantage. 
"  I  had  a  variety  of  concerns  and  exercises  about  my  soul  from  my 
childhood ;  but  had  two  more  remarkable  seasons  of  awakening,  before  1 
met  with  that  change  by  which  I  was  brought  to  those  new  dispositions, 
and  that  new  sense  of  things,  that  I  have  since  had.  The  first  time  was 
when  I  was  a  boy,  some  years  before  I  went  to  college,  at  a  tinie  of  re- 
markable awakening  in  my  father's  congregation.  I  was  then  very  much 
affected  for  manv  months,  and  concerned  about  the  things  of  religion, 
and  my  soul's  salvation ;  and  was  abundant  in  duties.  I  used  to  pray 
five  times  a  day  in  secret,  and  to  spend  much  time  in  religious  talk  with 
other  boys ;  and  used  to  meet  with  them  to  pray  together.  I  experienced 
I  know  not  what  kmd  of  delight  in  religion.  My  mind  was  much  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  had  much  self-righteous  pleasure ;  and  it  was  my  delight 
to  abound  in  religious  duties,  f  with  some  of  my  school-mates  joined 
together,  and  built  a  booth  in  a  swamp,  in  a  very  retired  spot,  for  a  place 
of  prayer.  And  besides,  I  had  particular  secret  places  of  my  own  in  the 
wtKxis,  where  1  used  to  retire  by  myself;  and  was  from  time  to  time 
much  affected.  My  affections  seemed  to  be  lively  and  easily  moved,  and 
V  seemed  to  be  in  my  element  when  engaged  in  religious  duties.    And 
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I  am  ready  to  think,  many  are  deceived  with  such  affections,  and  such  a 
kind  of  delight  as  I  then  had  in  religion,  and  mistake  it  for  grace 

"  But  in  process  of  time,  my  convictions  and  affections  wore  off;  and 
I  entirely  lost  all  those  affections  and  delights  and  left  off  secret  i)rayer, 
at  least  as  to  any  constant  performance  of  it;  and  returned  like  a  dog  to 
his  vomit,  and  went  on  in  the  ways  of  sin.  Indeed  I  was  at  limes  very 
uneasy,  especially  towards  the  latter  part  of  my  time  at  college ;  when  it 
pleased  God  to  seize  me  with  a  pleurisy,  in  which  he  brought  me  nigh  to 
the  grave,  and  shook  me  over  the  pit  of  hell.  And  yet,  it  was  not  long 
after  my  recovery,  before  I  fell  afi;ain  into  my  old  ways  of  sin.  But  God 
would  not  suffer  me  to  co  on  with  any  quietness ;  I  had  great  and  violent 
inward  struggles,  till,  after  many  conflicts  with  wicked  inclinations,  re- 
peated  resolutions,  and  bonds  that  I  laid  mj'self  under  by  a  kind  of  vows 
to  God,  1  was  brought  wholly  to  break  ofl!*^  all  former  wicked  ways,  and 
all  ways  of  known  outward  sin  ;  and  to  apply  myself  to  seek  salvation, 
and  practice  many  religious  duties ;  but  without  that  kind  of  aifection 
and  delight  which  1  had  formerly  exi)erienced.  My  concern  now  wrought 
more  by  inward  struggles  and  conflicts,  and  self-reflections.  I  made 
seeking  my  salvation  the  main  business  of  my  life.  But  yet,  it  .seems  to 
me  I  sought  after  a  miserable  manner;  which  has  made  me  sometimes 
since  to  question,  whether  ever  it  issued  in  that  which  was  saving ;  being 
ready  to  doubt,  whether  such  miserable  seeking  ever  succeeded.  I  was 
indeed  brought  to  seek  salvation  in  a  manner  that  I  never  was  before ; 
I  felt  a  spirit  to  part  with  all  things  in  the  world,  for  an  interest  in  Christ 
My  concern  continued  and  prevailed,  with  many  exercising  thoughts  and 
inward  struggles;  but  yet  it  never  seemed  to  be  proper  to  express  that 
concern  by  the  name  ot  terror. 

•*  From  my  childhood  up,  my  mind  had  been  full  of  objections  against 
the  doctrine  of  God's  sovereignty,  in  choosing  whom  he  would  to  eternal 
life,  and  rejecting  whom  he  pleased ;  leaving  them  eternally  to  perish, 
and  be  everlastindy  tormented  in  hell.  It  used  to  ap])ear  like  a  horrible 
doctrine  to  me.  but  I  remember  the  time  very  well,  when  I  seemed  to 
be  convinced,  and  fully  satisfied,  as  to  this  sovereignty  of  God,  and  his 
justice  in  thus  eternally  disposing  of  men,  according  to  his  sovereign 
pleasure.  But  I  never  could  give  an  account  how,  or  by  what  means,  I 
was  thus  convinced,  not  in  the  least  imagining  at  the  time,  nor  a  long 
time  after,  that  there  was  any  extraordinary  influence  of  God's  Spirit  in  it ; 
but  only  that  now  I  saw  further,  and  my  reason  apprehended  ttie  justice 
and  reasonableness  of  it.  However,  my  mind  rested  in  it ;  and  it  put 
an  end  to  all  those  cavils  and  objections.  And  there  has  been  a  wonder- 
ful alteration  in  my  mind,  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  God's  sove- 
reignty, from  tliat  day  to  this ;  so  that  I  scarce  ever  have  found  so  much 
as  the  rising  of  an  objection  against  it,  in  the  most  absolute  sense,  in  God  s 
showing  mercy  to  whom  he  will  show  mercy,  and  hardening  whom  he  will. 
God  8  absolute  sovereignty  and  justice,  with  respect  to  salvation  and  dam- 
nation, is  what  my  mind  seems  to  rest  assured  of,  as  much  as  of  any  thing 
that  I  see  with  my  eyes ;  at  least  it  is  so  at  times.  But  I  have  often,  since 
that  first  conviction,  had  quite  another  kind  of  sense  of  God  s  sovereignty 
than  I  had  then.  I  have  often  since  had  not  only  a  conviction,  but  a  delight- 
ful conviction.  The  doctrine  has  very  often  ap]x^arec  exceeding  pleasant, 
bnght,  and  sweet.  Absolute  sovereignty  is  what  I  Iot  ^i  to  ascribe  to  God. 
But  my  first  conviction  was  not  so. 
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"  The  first  instance  that  I  remember  of  that  sort  of  inward,  sweet 
delight  in  God  and  divine  things  that  I  have  lived  much  in  since,  was  on 
reading  those  words,  1  Tim.  i.  17,  Now  unto  the  King  eternal,  immortal, 
invisible,  the  only  wise  God,  be  tumor  and  glory  forever  and  ever,  Amen. 
As  I  read  the  words,  there  came  into  my  soul,  and  was  as  it  were  diffused 
through  it,  a  sense  of  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Being ;  a  new  sense,  quite 
different  from  any  thing  I  ever  experienced  before.  Never  any  words  of 
Scripture  seemed  to  me  as  these  words  did.  I  thought  with  myself,  how 
excellent  a  Being  that  was,  and  how  happy  I  should  be,  if  I  might  enjoy 
that  God,  and  be  rapt  up  to  him  in  heaven,  and  be  as  it  were  swallowed 
up  in  him  forever !  I  kept  saying,  and  as  it  were  singing  over  these  words 
of  Scripture  to  myself;  and  went  to  pray  to  God  that  I  might  enjoy  him, 
and  prayed  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  what  I  used  to  do ;  with  a 
new  sort  of  affection.  But  it  never  came  into  my  thought,  that  there 
was  any  thing  spiritual  or  of  a  saving  nature,  in  this 

"  From  about  that  time,  I  began  to  have  a  new  kind  of  apprehensions 
and  ideas  of  Christ,  and  the  work  of  redemption,  and  the  glorious  way  of 
salvation  by  him.  An  inward,  sweet  sense  of  these  things,  at  times,  came 
into  my  heart ;  and  my  soul  was  led  away  in  pleasant  views  and  contem- 
plations of  them.  And  my  mind  was  greatlv  engaged  to  spend  my  time 
m  reading  and  meditating  on  Christ,  on  the  beauty  and  excellency  of  his 
person,  and  the  lovely  way  of  salvation  by  free  grace  in  him.  I  found  no 
Dooks  so  delightful  to  me,  as  those  that  treated  of  these  subjects.  Those 
words.  Cant.  ii.  I,  used  to  be  abundantly  with  me,  /  am  the  Rose  of  Sha- 
ron, and  the  Lily  of  the  vcdleys.  The  words  seemed  to  me  sweetly  to 
represent  the  lovelfness  and  beauty  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  whole  book  of 
Canticles  used  to  be  pleasant  to  me,  and  I  used  to  be  much  in  reading  it, 
about  that  time ;  and  found,  from  time  to  time,  an  inward  sweetness,  that 
would  carry  me  away,  in  my  contemplations.  This  I  kno\y  not  how  to 
express  otherwise,  than  by  a  calm,  sweet  abstraction  of  soul  from  all  the 
concerns  of  this  world  ;  and  sometimes  a  kind  of  vision,  or  fixed  ideas 
and  imaginations,  of  beinj^  alone  in  the  mountains,  or  some  solitary  wil- 
derness, far  from  all  mankind,  sweetly  conversing  with  Christ,  and  rapt 
and  swallowed  up  in  God,  The  sense  I  had  of  divine  things,  would  often 
of  a  sudden  kindle  up,  as  it  were,  a  sweet  burning  in  my  heart ;  an  ardor 
of  soul  that  I  know  not  how  to  express. 

"  Not  long  after  I  first  began  to  experience  these  things,  I  gave  an 
account  to  my  father  of  some  things  that  had  passed  in  my  mind.  I  was 
pretty  much  affected  by  the  discourse  we  had  together ;  and  when  the 
discourse  was  ended,  I  walked  abroad  alone,  in  a  solitary  place  in  my 
father's  pasture,  for  contemplation.  And  as  I  was  walking  there,  and 
looking  up  on  the  sky  and  clouds,  there  came  into  my  mind  so  sweet  a 
sense  of  the  glorious  majesty  and  grace  of  God,  that  I  know  not  how  to 
express.  I  seemed  to  see  them  both  in  a  sweet  conjunction ;  majesty  and 
meekness  joined  together ;  it  was  a  sweet  and  gentle,  and  holv  majesty; 
and  also  a  majestic  meekness ;  an  awful  sweetness ;  a  high,  and  great,  and 
holy  sen  tie  ness. 

7  f^^*^  After  this  my  sense  of  divine  things  gradually  increased,  and  became 
more  and  more  lively,  and  had  more  of  that  inward  sweetness.  The 
appearance  of  every  thing  was  altered ;  there  seemed  to  be»  as  it  were,  a 
calm,  sweet  cast,  or  appearance  of  divine  glory,  in  almost  every  thii^. 
God's  excellency,  his  wisdom,  his  purity  and  love,  seemed  to  appear  m 
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every  thing ;  in  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars ;  in  the  clouds  and  blue  sky ; 
in  the  grass,  flowers,  trees ;  in  the  water,  and  all  nature ;  which  used 
greatly  to  fix  my  mind.  I  often  used  to  sit  and  view  the  moon  for  con- 
tinuance ;  and  in  the  day  spent  much  time  in  viewing  the  clouds  and  sky, 
to  behold  the  sweet  glory  of  God  in  these  things;  in  the  mean  time,  sipg- 
ing  forth,  with  a  low  voice,  my  contemplations  of  the  Creator  and  Re- 
deemer. And  scarce  any  thing,  among  all  the  works  of  nature,  was  so 
sweet  to  me  as  thunder  and  lightning ;  formerly,  nothing  had  been  so 
terrible  to  me.  Before,  I  used  to  be  uncommonly  terrified  with  thunder, 
and  to  be  struck  with  terror  when  I  saw  a  thunder  storm  rising ;  but 
now,  on  the  contrary,  it  rejoiced  me.  I  felt  God,  so  to  speak,  at  the  first 
appearance  of  a  thunder  storm ;  and  used  to  take  the  opportunity,  at  such 
times,  to  fix  myself  in  order  to  view  the  clouds  and  see  the  lightnings 
play,  and  hear  the  majestic  and  awful  voice  of  God's  thunder,  which 
oftentimes  was  exceedingly  entertaining,  leading  me  to  sweet  contempla- 
tions of  my  great  and  glorious  God.  While  thus  engaged,  it  always  seemed  / 
natural  to  me  to  sing,  or  chant  forth  my  meditations ;  or,  to  speak  my  I 
thoughts  in  soliloquies  with  a  singing  voice.  I 

"  1  felt  then  great  satisfaction,  as  to  my  good  state ;  but  that  did  not 
content  me.  I  had  vehement  longings  of  soul  after  God  and  Christ,  and 
after  more  holiness,,  wherewith  my  heart  seemed  to  be  full,  and  ready  to 
break  ;  which  often  brought  to  my  mind  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  Psal. 
cxix.  28,  My  soul  hreaketh  for  the  longing  it  hath.  I  often  felt  a  mourn-  9 
ing  and  lamenting  in  my  heart,  that  I  had  not  turned  to  God  sooner,  that 
I  might  have  had  more  time  to  grow  in  grace.  My  mind  was  greatly 
fixed  on  divine  things ;  almost  perpetually  in  the  contemplation  ot  them. 
1  sj>ent  most  of  my  time  in  thinking  of  divine  things,  year  after  year ;  often 
walking  alone  in  the  woods,  and  solitary  places,  lor  meditation,  soliloquy, 
and  prayer,  and  converse  with  God ;  and  it  was  always  my  manner  at 
such  times,  to  sing  forth  my  contemplations.  I  was  almost  constantly  in 
ejaculatory  prayer,  wherever  I  was.  Prayer  seemed  to  be  natural  to  me, 
as  the  breath  by  which  the  inward  burnings  of  my  heart  had  vent.  The 
delights  which  1  now  felt  in  the  things  of  religion,  were  of  an  exceeding 
diflerent  kind  from  those  before  mentioned,  that  I  had  when  a  boy ;  and 
what  I  had  then  no  more  notion  of,  than  one  born  blind  has  of  pleasant 
and  beautiful  colors.  They  were  of  a  more  inward,  pure,  soul-animating 
and  r6fre.shing  nature.  Those  former  delights  never  reached  the  heart ;  and 
did  not  arise  from  any  sight  of  the  divine  excellency  of  the  things  of  God ; 
or  anv  taste  of  the  soul-satisfying,  and  life-giving  good  there  is  in  them. 

"  My  sense  of  divine  things  seemed  gradually  to  increase,  until  I  went 
to  preach  at  New- York,  which  was  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  they 
began ;  and  while  I  was  there  I  felt  them,  ver}'  sensibly,  in  a  much  higher 
degree  than  1  had  done  before.  My  longings  after  Goa  and  holiness  were 
much  increased.  Pure  and  humble,  holy  and  heavenly  Christianity,  ap»  0 
peared  exceediiidy  amiable  to  me.  I  felt  a  burning  desire  to  be  in  every  ' 
thing  a  complete  Cfhristian ;  and  conformed  to  the  blessed  image  of  Christ; 
and  that  I  might  live,  in  all  things,  according  to  the  pure,  sweet,  and 
blessed  rules  of  the  gospel.  1  had  an  eager  thirsting  after  progress  in 
these  things ;  which  put  me  upon  pursuing  and  pressing  after  them.  It 
was  my  continual  strife  day  and  night,  and  constant  inquiry,  how  I  should 
he  more  holy,  and  liioe  more  holily,  and  more  becoming  a  child  of  Gknl, 
«nd  a  disciple  of  Christ.    I  now  souglit  an  increase  of  grace  and  holiness^ 
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and  a  holy  life,  with  much  more  earnestness  than  ever  I  sought  met 
before  I  had  it.  I  used  to  be  continually  examining  myself,  and  studying 
and  contriving  for  likely  ways  and  means,  how  I  should  live  holily,  with 
far  greater  dingence  and  earnestness,  than  ever  I  pursued  any  thing  in 
my  hfe ;  but  yet  with  too  great  a  dependence  on  my  own  strength ;  which, 
afterwards  proved  a  great  damage  to  me.  JNIy  experience  had  not  then 
taught  me,  as  it  has  done  since,  my  extreme  feebleness  and  impotence, 
every  manner  of  way ;  and  the  bottomless  depths  of  secret  corruption 
and  deceit  there  was  in  my  heart.  However,  I  went  on  with  my  eager 
pursuit  after  more  holiness,  and  conformity  to  Christ. 

"  The  heaven  I  desired  was  a  heaven  of  holiness ;  to  be  with  God,  and 
to  spend  my  eternity  in  divine  love,  and  holy  communion  with  Christ.  My 
mind  was  very  much  taken  up  with  contemplations  on  heaven,  and  the  en- 
joyments there ;  and  living  there  in  perfect  holiness,  humility,  and  love ; 
and  it  used  at  that  time  to  appear  a  great  part  of  the  happiness  of  heaven, 
that  there  the  saints  could  express  their  love  to  Christ.  It  appeared  to  me  a 
great  clog  and  burden,  that  what  I  felt  within,  I  could  not  express  as  1  de- 
sired. The  inward  ardor  of  my  soul  seemed  to  be  hindered  and  pent  up,  and 
could  not  freely  flame  out  as  it  would.  I  used  often  to  think,  how  in  heaven 
this  principle  should  freely  and  fully  vent  and  express  itself.  Heaven  ap- 
peared exceedingly  delightful,  as  a  world  of  love ;  and  that  all  happiness 
consisted  in  living  in  pure,  humble,  heavenly,  divine  love. 

"  I  remember  the  thoughts  I  used  then  to  have  of  holiness ;  and  said 
sometimes  to  myself,  *  I  do  certainly  know  that  I  love  holiness,  such  as  the 
gospel  prescribes.'  It  appeared  to  me  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  but 
what  was  ravishingly  lovely;  the  highest  beauty  and  amiableness — a 
divine  beauty ;  far  purer  than  any  thing  here  upon  earth ;  and  that  every 
thing  else  was  Uke  mire  and  defilement,  m  comparison  of  it. 

"  Holiness,  as  I  then  wrote  down  some  of  my  contemplations  on  it,  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  of  a  sweet,  pleasant,  charming,  serene,  calm  nature ; 
which  brought  an  inexpressible  purity,  brightness,  peacefulness  and  ravish- 
ment to  the  soul.  In  other  words,  that  it  made  the  soul  like  a  field  or  garden 
of  God,  with  all  manner  of  pleasant  flowers ;  all  pleasant,  delightful,  and 
undisturbed;  enjoying  a  sweet  calm,  and  the  gentle  vivifying  beams  of  the 
sun.  The  soul  of  a  true  Christian,  as  I  then  wrote  my  meditations,  ap- 
peared like  such  a  little  white  flower  as  we  see  in  the  spring  of  the  year ; 
low  and  humble  on  the  ground,  opening  its  bosom  to  receive  the  pleasant 
beams  of  the  sun's  glory ;  rejoicing  as  it  were  in  a  calm  rapture ;  difiusing 
around  a  sweet  fragrancv ;  standing  peacefully  and  lovingly,  in  the  midst 
of  other  flowers  round  about ;  all  in  like  manner  opening  their  bosoms,  to 
drink  in  the  light  of  the  sun.  There  was  no  part  of  creature  holiness,  that 
I  had  so  great  a  sense  of  its  loveline.ss,  as  humility,  brokenness  of  heart,  and 

Kverty  of  spirit ;  and  there  was  nothing  that  I  so  earnestly  longed  for. 
y  heart  panted  after  this,  to  lie  low  before  God,  as  in  the  dust;  that  1  might 
be  nothing,  and  that  God  might  be  all,  that  I  might  become  as  a  little  child. 
"  While  at  New- York,  I  was  sometimes  much  affected  with  reflections 
on  my  past  life,  considering  how  late  it  wa?  before  I  began  to  be  truly  re- 
ligious ;  and  how  wickedly  I  had  lived  till  then ;  and  once  so  as  to  weep 
abuudantlv,  and  for  a  considerable  time  together. 

"  On  fanuary  12,  1723, 1  made  a  solemn  dedication  of  myself  to  God, 
and  wrote  it  down ;  giving  up  myself  and  all  I  had  to  God ;  to  be  for  the 
future  in  no  respect  my  own ;  to  act  at  one  that  had  no  right  to  himself  in 
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anjr  respect.  And  solemnly  vowed  to  take  God  for  my  whole  portion  and 
felicity ;  looking  on  nothing  else  as  any  part  of  my  happiness,  nor  acting 
88  if  it  were ;  and  his  law  for  the  constant  rule  of  my  obedience ;  en- 

£ging  to  fight  with  all  my  might,  against  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
vil,  to  the  end  of  my  life.     But  I  have  reason  to  be  infinitely  humbted, 
when  I  consider  how  much  I  have  failed  of  answering  my  obligation. 

"  I  had  then  abundance  of  sweet  religious  conversation  in  the  family 
where  I  lived,  with  Mr.  John  Smith  and  his  pious  mother.  My  heart  was 
knit  in  affection  to  those  in  whom  were  appearances  of  true  piety ;  and  I 
could  bear  the  thoughts  of  no  other  companions  but  such  as  were  holy,  and 
the  di.sciples  of  the  blessed  Jesus.  I  had  great  longings  for  the  advance-  ^ 
ment  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  world ;  and  my  secret  prayer  used  to  be,  I  ^ 
in  great  part,  taken  up  in  praying  for  it.  If  1  heard  the  least  hint  of  any 
thing  4hat  happened,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  that  appeared,  in  some  re- 
spect or  other,  to  have  a  favorable  aspect  on  the  interests  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  my  soul  eagerly  catched  at  it;  and  it  would  much  animate 
and  refresh  me.  I  used  to  be  eager  to  read  public  news  letters,  mainly 
for  that  end ;  to  see  if  I  could  not  find  some  news  favorable  to  the  in- 
terest of  religion  in  ihe  world. 

"  I  very  frequently  used  to  retire  into  a  solitary  place,  on  the  banks  of 
Hudson's  river,  at  some  distance  from  the  city,  for  contemplation  on  divine 
things,  and  secret  converse  with  God ;  and  had  many  sweet  hours  there. 
Sometimes  Mr.  Smith  and  1  walked  there  together,  to  converse  on  the 
things  of  God ;  and  cur  conversation  used  to  turn  much  on  the  advance- 
ment of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  world,  and  the  glorious  things  that  God  •  ^ 
would  accomplish  for  his  church  in  the  latter  days.  I  had  then,  and  at 
other  times,  the  greatest  delight  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  of  any  book  what- 
s<K*ver.  Oftentimes  in  reading  it,  every  word  seemed  to  touch  my  heart. 
I  felt  a  hnrm<»ny  between  something  in  my  heart,  and  those  sweet  and 
powerful  words.  I  seemed  often  to  see  so  much  light  exhibited  by  every 
sentence,  and  such  a  refreshing  food  communicated,  that  I  could  not  get 
along  in  reading ;  often  dwelling  long  on  one  sentence,  to  see  the  wonders 
contained  in  it ;  and  yet  almost  every  sentence  seemed  to  be  full  of  wonders. 

"  I  came  away  from  New- York  in  the  month  of  April,  1723,  and  had  a 
most  bitter  parting  with  Madam  Smith  and  her  son.  My  heart  seemed  to 
sink  within  me  at  leaving  the  family  and  city,  where  I  had  enjoyed  so  many 
sweet  and  pleasant  days.  I  went  from  Xew- York  to  Wethersfield,  by  wa- 
ter, and  as  1  sailed  away,  1  kept  sight  of  the  city  as  long  as  I  could.  How-  t^ 
ever,  that  night,  after  this  sorrowful  parting,  I  was  greatly  comforted  in 
God  at  Westchester,  where  we  went  ashore  to  lodge ;  and  had  a  pleasant 
time  of  it  all  the  voyage  to  Saybrook.  It  was  sweet  to  me  to  think  of  meet- 
ing dear  Christians  in  heaven,  where  we  should  never  part  more.  At  Say- 
bro«»k  we  went  ashore  to  lodge  on  Saturday,  and  there  kept  the  Sabbath; 
where  1  had  a  sweet  and  refreshing  season,  walking  alone  in  the  fields. 

**  After  I  came  home  to  Windsor,  I  remained  much  in  a  like  frame  of 
mind,  as  when  at  New- York ;  only  sometimes  I  felt  my  heart  ready  to 
sink  with  the  thoughts  of  my  friends  at  New- York.  My  support  was  in 
coDtem|)lations  on  the  heavenly  state ;  as  I  find  in  my  Diary  of  May  1»  j  ^ 
1723.  It  was  a  comfort  to  think  of  that  state,  where  there  is  fulness  of 
joy;  where  reigns  heavenly,  cann,  and  delightful  love,  without  allor; 
where  there  are  continually  the  dearest  expressions  of  love ;  where  is  the 
enjoyment  of  the  jwrsons  loved,  without  ever  parting;  where  those  persons 
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who  appear  so  ovely  in  this  world,  will  really  be  inexpressibly  more  lovely 
and  full  of  love  to  us.  And  how  sweetly  will  the  mutual  lovers  join  to- 
gether to  sing  the  praises  of  God  and  the  Lamb !  How  will  it  fill  us  with 
ioy  to  think,  that  this  enjoyment,  these  sweet  exercises  will  never  cease, 
but  will  last  to  all  eternity  1  I  continued  much  in  the  same  frame,  in  the 
general,  as  when  at  New- York,  till  I  went  to  New  Haven  as  tutor  to  the 
college ;  particularly  once  at  Bolton,  on  a  journey  from  Boston,  while 
walkmg  out  alone  in  the  fields.  After  I  went  to  New  Haven  I  sunk  in 
religion ;  my  mind  being  diverted  from  my  eager  pursuits  after  holiness, 
by  some  affairs  that  greatly  perplexed  and  distracted  my  thoughts. 

"  In  September,  1726,  1  was  taken  ill  at  New  Haven,  and  while  en- 
deavoring to  go  home  to  Windor,  was  so  ill  at  the  North  Village,  that  I 
could  go  no  further ;  where  I  lay  sick  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  year.  In 
this  sickness  God  was  pleased  to  visit  me  again  with  the  sweet  influences 
of  his  Spirit.  My  mind  was  greatly  engaged  there  in  divine,  pleasant 
contemplations,  and  longings  ofsoul.  I  observed  that  those  who  watched 
with  me,  would  often  be  looking  out  wishfully  for  the  morning ;  which 
brought  to  my  mind  those  words  of  the  Psalmist,  and  which  my  soul  with 
delight  made  its  own  language.  My  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord,  more  than 
they  that  watch  for  the  morning,  I  say,  more  than  they  that  watch  for  the 
morning  ;  and  when  the  light  of  day  came  in  at  the  windows,  it  relVeshed 
my  soul  from  one  morning  to  another.  It  seemed  to  be  some  image  of 
the  light  of  God's  glory. 

"  I  remember,  about  that  time,  I  used  greatly  to  long  for  the  conver- 
sion of  some  that  I  was  concerned  with ;  1  could  gladly  honor  them,  and 
with  delight  be  a  servant  to  them,  and  lie  at  their  feet,  if  they  were  but 
truly  holy.  But,  some  time  after  this,  I  was  again  greatly  diverted  in  my 
"  mind  with  some  temporal  concerns  that  exceedingly  took  up  my  thoughts, 
greatly  to  the  wounding  of  my  soul ;  and  went  on  through  various  exer- 
cises,  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  relate,  which  gave  me  much  more  ex- 
perience of  my  own  heart,  than  ever  I  had  before. 

"  Since  I  came  to  this  town,*  I  have  often  had  sweet  complacency  m 
God,  in  views  of  his  glorious  perfections  and  the  excellencv  of  Jesus  Christ. 
God  has  appeared  to  me  a  glorious  and  lovelv  Being,  cniefly  on  the  ac- 
count of  his  holiness.  The  holiness  of  God  has  always  appeared  to  me 
the  most  lovely  of  all  his  attributes.  The  doctrines  of  God's  absolute  sove- 
reignty, and  free  grace,  in  showing  mercy  to  whom  he  would  show  mercy; 
and  man's  absolute  dependence  on  the  operations  of  God's  Holy  §pint, 
have  very  often  appeared  to  me  as  sweet  and  glorious  doctrines.  These 
doctrines  have  been  much  my  delight.  God's  sovereignty  has  ever  appeared 
to  me,  great  part  of  his  glory.  It  ha«  often  been  my  delight  to  approach 
God,  and  adore  him  as  a  sovereign  GoJ,  and  ask  sovereign  mercy  of  him 

*'  I  have  loved  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  they  have  been  to  my  soul 
like  green'  pastures.  The  gospel  has  seemed  to  me  the  richest  treasure ; 
the  treasure  that  I  have  most  desired,  and  longed  that  it  might  dwell  richly 
in  me.  The  way  of  salvation  by  Christ  has  appeared,  in  a  general  way. 
glorious  and  excellent,  most  pleasant  and  most  beautiful.  It  has  often 
seemed  to  me,  that  it  would  in  a  great  measure  spoil  heaven,  to  receive 
it  in  any  other  way.  .That  text  has  often  been  anecting  and  delighful  to 
me,  Isa.  xxxii.  2,  A  man  shall  he  a  hiding  place  from  the  wind,  and  a 
t09ertfrom  the  tempest,  6uy. 

•  Northampton. 
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•*  It  has  often  appeared  to  me  delightful,  to  be  united  to  Christ ;  to  have 
him  for  my  head,  and  to  be  a  member  of  his  body ;  also  to  have  Christ  for 
my  teacher  and  prophet.  I  very  often  think  with  sweetness,  and  k>n^ings, 
and  pantings  of  soul,  of  being  a  little  ohild,  takinsr  hold  of  Christ,  to  be  led 
by  him  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world.  That  text  Matth.  xviii.  3, 
has  often  been  sweet  to  me,  Except  ye  bfi  converted  and  become  as  little 
children,  &c.  I  love  to  think  of  coming  to  Christ,  to  receive  salvation  of 
him,  poor  in  spirit,  and  quite  empty  of  self,  humbly  exalting  him  alone ;  cut .  ^ 
off  entirely  from  my  own  root,  in  order  to  grow  into,  and  out  of  Christ ;  j 
to  have  God  in  Christ  to  be  all  in  all ;  and  to  live  by  faith  on  the  Son  of 
God,  a  life  of  humble,  unfeigned  confidence  ii\  him.  That  scripture  has 
often  been  sweet  to  me,  Psal.  cxv.  1,  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us, 
but  unto  thy  name  give  glory,  for  thy  mercy,  and  for  thy  truth's  sake. 
And  those  words  of  Christ,  Lulke  x.  21,  In  that  hour  Jesus  rejoiced  in 
spirit,  and  said,  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  thai 
thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed 
them  unto  babes;  even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight. 
That  sovereignty  of  God  which  Christ  rejoiced  in,  seemed  to  me  worthy 
of  such  joy ;  and  that  rejoicing  seemed  to  show  the  excellency  of  Christ, 
and  of  what  spirit  he  was. 

"  Sometimes,  only  mentioning  a  sinde  word  caused  my  heart  to  bum 
within  me ;  or  only  seeinir  the  name  ofChrist,  or  the  name  of  some  attri- 
bute of  God.  And  God  has  appeared  glorious  to  me,  on  account  of  the 
Trinity,  It  has  made  me  have  exalting  thoughts  of  God,  that  he  subsists 
in  three  persons ;  Father,  Son.  and  Holy  Ghost.  The  sweetest  joys  and  J  ^ 
delights  I  have  ex|>eritMictMl,  have  not  been  those  that  have  arisen  from  a 
ho|)e  of  my  own  good  estate  :  but  in  a  direct  view  of  the  glorious  things  of 
the  gospel.  When  I  enjoy  this  sweetness,  it  seems  to  carry  me  above  the 
thoughts  of  my  own  estate ;  it  seems  at  such  times  a  loss  that  I  cannot 
bear,  to  take  off  my  eye  from  the  glorious  pleasant  object  I  behold  with- 
out me,  to  turn  my  eye  in  upon  my.^lf,  and  my  own  good  estate. 

"  My  heart  has  been  much  on  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom 
in  the  world.  The  histories  of  the  past  advancement  of  Christ  s  kingdom 
have  been  sweet  to  me.  When  1  have  read  histories  of  past  ages,  the  plea-  ^  "^ 
santest  thing  in  all  my  reading  has  been,  to  read  of  the  kingdom  ofChrist 
being  prontoted.  And  when  I  have  expected,  in  my  reading,  to  come  to 
any  such  thing,  I  have  rejoiced  in  the  pros|)ect,  all  the  way  as  I  read. 
And  my  mind  has  been  much  entertained  and  delighted  with  the  Scrip- 
ture promises  and  prophecies,  which  relate  to  the  future  glorious  advance- 
ment of  Christ's  kingdom  upon  earth. 

*•  I  have  sometimes  had  a  sense  of  the  excellent  fulness  ofChrist,  and 
his  meetness  and  suitableness  as  a  Saviour ;  whereby  he  has  appeared  to  ^6 
me,  far  above  all,  the  chief  of  ten  thousands.  His  blood  and  atonement 
have  appeared  sweet,  and  his  righteousness  sweet ;  which  was  alwavs 
accompanied  with  ardency  of  spirit ;  and  inward  strugglings  arid  breat)i- 
i:igs,  and  groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered,  to  be  emptied  of  myself,  and 
swallowed  up  in  Christ. 

"  Once,  as  I  rode  out  into  the  woods  for  my  health,  in  1737,  having 
alighted  from  my  horse  in  a  retired  place,  as  my  hianner  commonly  has      '/| 
been,  to  walk  for  divine  contemplation  and  prayer,  I  had  a  view  that  for     ^ 
me  was  extraordinary,  of  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man,  and  hb  wonde.  ful,  great,  full,  pure  and  sweet  grace 
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and  love,,  and  meek  and  gentle  condescension.  This  grace  that  appeared 
so  calm  and  sweet,  appeared  also  great  above  the  heavens.  The  person 
of  Christ  appeared  ineffably  excellent,  with  an  excellency  great  enough 
to  swallow  up  all  thought  and  conception — which  continued,  as  near  as 
I  can  judge,  about  an  hour ;  which  kept  me  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
in  a  flood  of  tears,  and  weeping  aloud.  I  felt  an  ardency  of  soul  to  be, 
what  I  know  not  otherwise  how  to  express,  emptied  and  annihilated ;  to 
lie  in  the  dust,  and  to  be  full  of  Christ  alone ;  to  love  him  with  a  holy 
and  pure  love ;  to  trust  in  him ;  to  live  upon  him ;  to  serye  and  follow 
him ;  and  to  be  perfectly  sanctified  and  made  pure,  with  a  divine  and 
heavenly  purity.  I  have,  several  other  times,  had  views  very  much  of 
the  same  nature,  and  which  have  had  the  same  effects. 

"  I  have  many  times  had  a  sense  of  the  glory  of  the  third  person  in  the 
Trinity,  in  his  office  of  sanctifier;  in  his  hojy  operations,  communicating 
divine  light  and  life  to  the  soul.  God,  in  the  communications  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  has  appeared  as  an  infinite  fountain  of  divine  glory  and  sweetness; 
being  full  and  sufficient  to  fill  and  satisfy  the  soul ;  pouring  forth  itself  in 
sweet  communications;  like  the  sun  in  its  glory,  sweetly  and  pleasantly 
diffusing  light  and  life.  And  I  have  sometimes  had  an  affecting  sense  of 
the  excellency  of  the  word  of  God,  as  the  word  of  life ;  as  the  light  of 
life ;  a  sweet,  excellent,  life-giving  word ;  accompanied  with  a  thirsting 
after  that  word,  that  it  might  dwell  richly  in  my  heajrt. 

"  Often,  since  I  lived  in  this  town,  I  have  had  very  affecting  views  of 
my  own  sinfulness  and  vileness ;  very  frequently  to  such  a  dejjree  as  to 
hold  me  in  a  kind  of  loud  weeping,  sometimes  for  a  considerable  time  to- 
gether ;  so  that  I  have  often  been  forced  to  shut  myself  up.  I  have  had 
a  vastly  greater  sense  of  my  own  wickedness,  and  the  badness  of  my 
heart,  than  ever  I  had  before  my  conversion.*  it  has  often  appeared  to 
me,  that  if  God  should  mark  iniquity  against  me,  I  should  appear  the 
very  worst  of  all  mankind  ;  of  all  that  have  been  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world  to  this  time ;  and  that  I  should  have  by  far  the  lowest  place  in 
hell.  When  others,  that  have  come  to  talk  with  me  about  their  soul 
concerns,  have  expressed  the  sense  they  have  had  of  their  own  wicked- 
ness, by  saying  that  it  seemed  to  them,  that  they  were  as  bad  as  the 
devil  himself;  I  thought  their  expressions  seemcjd  exceeding  faint  and 
feeble,  to  represent  my  wickedness. 

"  My  wickedness,  as  I  am  in  myself,  has  long  appeared  to  me  perfectly 
ineffable,  and  swallowing  up  all  thought  and  imagination ;  like  an  infinite 
deluge,  or  mountains  over  my  head.  I  know  not  how  to  express  better 
what  my  sins  appear  to  me  to  be,  than  by  heaping  infinite  upon  infinite, 
and  multiplying  infinite  by  infinite.  Very  often,  for  these  many  years, 
these  expressions  are  in  my  mind  and  in  my  mouth,  'Infinite  upon  infinite 
— Infinite  upon  infinite  I'  When  I  look  into  my  heart,  and  take  a  view 
of  my  wickedness,  it  looks  like  an  abyss  infinitely  deeper  than  hell.  And 
it  appears  to  me,  that  were  it  not  for  free  grace,  exalted  and  raised  up  to 
the  infinite  height  of  all  *he  fulness  and  glory  of  the  great  Jehovah,  and 

••  Ov  •mhor  does  not  mt,  that  he  had  more  wickeJnetiw  and  badoett  of  heart,  aince  his  con- 
fiialwi.  than  he  hnd  before ;  but  that  he  had  a  greater'aeiiM  thereof.  Thoa  the  bUod  man  majr  hatt 
hit  fmen/ntf  of  nozioua  waeda,  and  jret  not  m*  or  be  aaiaiblc  of  them.  Bat  abould  the  ^rden  be 
In  frreal  part  cleared  of  theaa,  nnd  fhmlahad  with  manv  baaotlfal  and  aalaury  planta;  and  aun- 
p*ainff  the  owner  now  to  have  the  powar  ofdiiicrlminating  obiectaof  alght :  in  thiacaae,  he  would 
hare  Iraa,  but  would  «m,  and  have  a  miim  of  more.  To  which  may  be  added,  thai  the  better  the 
nm^k  •nd  datfar  tiM  light  niajr  be,  the  stronger  will  be  the  ecaM  ascUad  by  ain  or  hnMnaaa 
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the  arm  of  his  power  and  grace  stretched  forth  in  all  the  majesty  of  his 
power,  and  in  all  the  glory  of  his  sovereignty.  I  should  appear  sunk  down 
*n  my  sins  below  hell  itself;  far  beyond  the  sight  of  every  thing,  but  the 
eye  of  sovereign  grace,  that  can  pierce  even  down  to  such  a  depth.  And 
fet  it  seems  to  me,  that  my  conviction  of  sin  is  exceeding  small,  and 
'aint ;  it  is  enough  to  amaze  me,  that  1  have  no  more  sense  of  my  sin.  I 
know  certainly,  that  1  have  very  little  sense  of  my  sinfulness.  When  I 
have  had  turns  of  weeping  for  my  sins,  I  thought  I  knew  at  the  time  that 
my  repentance  was  nothing  to  my  sin. 

"  1  have  greatly  longed  of  late  for  a  broken  heart,  and  to  lie  low  before 
God ;  and,  when  1  ask  for -humility,  I  cannot  bear  the  thoughts  of  being 
no  more  humble  than  other  Christians.  It  seems  to  me,  that  though  their 
degrees  of  humility  may  be  suitable  for  them,  yet  it  would  be  a  vile  self-ex- 
altation in  me,  not  to  be  the  lowest  in  humility  of  all  mankmd.  Others 
speak  of  their  longing  to  be  'humbled  in  the  dust ;'  that  may  be  a  proper 
expression  for  them,  but  I  always  think  of  myself,  that  I  ought,  and  it  is  an 
expression  that  has  long  been  natural  for  me  to  use  in  prayer,  *  to  lie  in- 
finitely low  before  God.  And  it  is  atlecting  to  think,  how  ignorant  I 
was,  when  a  young  Christian,  of  the  bottomless,  infinite  depths  of  wicked- 
ness, pride,  hypocrisy  and  deceit,  left  in  my  heart. 

"  I  have  a  much  greater  sense  of  my  universal,  exceeding  dependence 
on  God's  grace  and  strength,  and  mere  g(K)d  pleasure,  of  late,  than  I  used 
formerly  to  have ;  and  have  experienced  more  of  an  abhorrence  of  my 
own  righteousness.  The  very  thought  of  any  joy  arising  in  me,  on  any 
consideration  of  my  own  amiablenes.s,  |H*rf(»rinaiices,  or  experiences,  or 
any  goodness  of  heart  or  life,  is  nauseous  and  detestable  to  me.  And  yet 
I  am  greatly  afllicted  with  a  proud  ami  self-ri^rlileous  sjurit,  much  more 
sensibly  than  I  used  to  be  formerly.  I  s<'e  that  serjwnt  rising  and  putting 
forth  its  head  continually,  every  where,  all  around  me. 

"  Though  it  seems  to  me,  that,  in  some  resj»ect.s,  I  was  a  far  better 
Christian,  for  two  or  three  years  after  my  first  conversion,  than  I  am  now; 
and  lived  in  a  more  constant  delight  and  pleasure ;  yet,  of  late  years,  I 
have  had  a  more  full  and  constant  .sense  of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
God,  and  a  delight  in  that  sovereignty  ;  an<i  have  had  more  of  a  sense  of 
the  glory  of  Christ,  as  a  Mediator  revcaird  in  the  gosjiel.  On  one  Satur- 
day  night,  in  particular,  I  had  such  a  discovery  of  the  excellency  of  the 
cospel  above  all  other  doctrines,  that  I  could  not  but  say  to  myself,  'This 
IS  my  chosen  light,  my  chosen  doctrine  ;*  and  of  Christ,  *  I'liis  is  my  chosen 
Prophet.'  It  apiJeared  sweet,  beyond  all  exj»ression  to  follow  Christ,  and 
to  be  taught,  and  enlightened,  and  instructed  by  him ;  to  learn  of  him, 
and  live  to  him.  Another  Saturday  night  (January,  1739)  I  had  such  a 
sense,  how  sweet  and  blessed  a  thing  it  was  to  walk  in  the  way  of  duty; 
to  do  that  which  was  right  and  meet  to  lie  done,  and  agreeable  to  the 
holy  mind  of  God ;  that  it  cau.sed  me  to  break  forth  into  a  kind  of  loud 
weeping,  which  held  me  some  time,  so  that  I  was  forced  to  shut  myself 
up,  and  fasten  the  doors.  I  could  not  but,  as  :H  were,  cry  out,  '  How 
happy  are  they  which  do  that  which  is  right  in  the  sight  of  God !  They 
are  blessed  indeed,  they  are  the  happy  ones !'  I  had,  at  the  same  time,  a 
very  aflecting  sense,  how  meet  and  suitable  it  was  that  God  should  govern 
the  worki,  and  order  all  things  according  to  his  own  pleasure ;  and  I  re* 
joiced  ID  it,  that  God  reigned,  and  that  his  will  was  done." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HIS  3ENERAL  DEPORTMENT,  PARTICULARLY  WHILE  AT  NORTHAMPTON. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  these  Memoirs,  we  have  seen  that  Mr.  Edwards, 
having  taken  his  Master's  dejjree,  was  very  soon  invited  to  be  tutor  of  that 
college  where  he  received  his  education,  and  which  conferred  upon  him 
that  degree ;  a  clear  proof,  that  the  managers  had  a  high  opinion  of  his 
talents  and  qualifications,  when  only  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age. 
It  must  be  owned,  that  this  was  an  engagement  of  great  consequence  for 
so  voung  a  man ;  especially,  considering  that  no  small  portion  of  his  time 
had  been  devoted  to  ministerial  occupations,  and  the  requisite  preparato- 
ry studies  wnlch  relate  exclusively  to  that  important  business.  But  the 
strength  of  his  mind  overcame  difficulties,  which  to  the  generality  of  stu- 
dents appear  insuperable.  It  must  be  allowed,  indeed,  that  our  author 
was  not  in  the  highest  class  of  learned  men  ;  for  his  time,  his  means,  and 
his  duties,  did  not  allow  of  such  an  attainment.  We  should  recollect, 
however,  what  Mr.  Locke  somewhere  very  properly  observes,  that  though 
men  of  much  reading  "  are  greatly  learned,  they  may  be  but  little  know- 
ing." In  some  situations  and  circumstances,  he  might  have  been  a  great 
linguist,  a  profound  mathematician,  a  distinguished  natural  philosopher ; 
but  (without  any  designed  reflection  on  those  who  excel  in  these,  or  any 
other  branches  of  literature  and  science)  he  was  far  more  happily  em- 
ployed, both  for  himself  and  others.  In  fact,  he  has  given  proofs  of  a 
mind  so  uncommonly  vigorous  and  enlightened,  that  it  is  rather  a  matter 
of  joy  it  was  not  engrossed  by  studies,  which  would  have  rendered  him 
only  the  admiration  of  a  few,  but  prevented  him  from  producing  those 
works  which  are  of  universal  importance,  and  in  which  he  appears  as  the 
instructor  of  all.  He  had,  in  short,  the  best  and  sublimest  kind  of  know- 
ledge, without  being  too  much  encumbered  with  what  was  but  little  com- 
patible with  his  calling. 

We  have  also  seen  that  Mr.  Edwards  resigned  his  tutorship  at  Yale 
College,  when  he  had  been  there,  in  that  capacity,  a  little  more  than  two 
years,  in  consequence  of  an  invitation  from  Northampton,  in  Massachu- 
setts, in  order  to  assist  the  aged  and  venerable  Mr.  Stoddard.  In  the 
present  chapter  we  propose  to  detail  his  general  manner  of  life  more  par- 
ticularly while  at  this  place ;  which,  in  connection  with  the  uncommon 
revival  of  religion  there,  of  which  he  was  the  happy  and  honored  instru- 
ment, is  a  very  interesting  period  of  his  life. 

He  who  enters  into  the  true  spirit  of  our  author's  writings,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  extracts  we  have  given  from  his  private  papers,  cannot  ques- 
tion that  he  made  conscience  of  private  devotion  ;  but,  as  he  made  a  se- 
cret of  such  exercises,  nothing  can  be  said  of  them  but  what  his  papers 
discover,  and  what  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  circumstances.  It  appears, 
by  his  Diar}',  that  in  his  youth  he  determined  to  attend  secret  prayer  more 
than  twice  a  day,  when  circumstances  would  allow  ;  and  there  is  much 
evidence  that  he  was  frequent  and  punctual  in  that  duty,  often  kept  days 
of  fasting  and  prayer,  and  set  apart  portions  of  time  for  devout  medita- 
tions on  spiritual  and  eternal  things,  as  part  of  his  religious  exercises  in 
retirement. 

This  coistant,  solemn  converse  with  God  in  these  exercises  made  his 
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face,  as  it  were,  to  shine  before  others.  His  appearance,  his  countenance, 
words,  and  whole  demeanor,  though  without  any  thing  of  affected  grim- 
ace, or  sour  austerity,  were  attended  with  a  seriousness,  gravity,  and  so- 
emnity,  which  were  the  genuine  indication  of  a  deep,  abiding  sense  of 
divine  things  on  his  mind,  and  of  living  constantly  in  the  fear  of  God. 

Agreeably  to  his  Resolutions,  he  was  very  careful  and  abstemious  in 
eating  and  drinking ;  as  doubtless  it  was  necessary  for  so  great  a  student, 
and  a  person  of  so  delicate  a  make  as  he  was,  in  order  to  be  comfortable 
and  useful.  When  he  had,  by  careful  observation,  found  what  kind,  and 
what  quantitv  of  diet  best  suited  his  constitution,  and  rendered  him  most 
fit  to  pursue  his  work,  he  was  very  strict  and  exact  in  complying  with  it. 
In  this  respect  he  lived  by  rule  ;  and  herein  he  constanly  practised  great 
self-denial ;  which  he  also  did  in  his  constant  early  rising,  in  order  to  re- 
deem time  for  study.  He  accustomed  himself  to  rise  at  four,  or  between 
four  and  five,  in  the  morninff. 

Though  he  was  of  a  tender  constitution,  yet  few  students  are  capable 
of  more  close  application,  or  for  more  hours  in  a  day,  than  he  was.  He 
commonly  spent  thirteen  hours,  every  day,  in  his  study.  His  most  usual 
diversion,  in  summer,  was  riding  on  horseback  and  walking.  He  would 
commonly,  unless  diverted  bv  company,  ride  two  or  three  miles  after  din- 
ner to  some  lonely  grove,  where  he  would  dismount  and  walk  a  while. 
At  which  times  he  generally  carried  his  pen  and  ink  with  him,  to  note 
any  thought  that  might  be  suggested,  and  which  promised  some  light  on 
any  important  subject.  In  the  winter,  he  was  wont  almost  daily  to  take 
an  axe,  and  chop  wood  moderately,  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour  or  mr>re. 

He  had  an  uncommon  thirst  for  knowledge,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he 
spared  no  cost  nor  pains.  He  nead  all  the  books,  especially  Ix^iks  oi  di- 
vinity, that  he  could  come  at,  from  which  he  could  hoj)e  to  ^ci  any  Ik»I|», 
in  his  pursuit  of  knowledge.  And  in  this,  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
authors  of  any  particular  sect  or  denomination  \  but  even  took  much  pains 
to  come  at  the  books  of  the  most  noted  writers  who  advanced  a  scheme 
of  divinity  most  contrary  to  his  own  principles.  But  he  stuiiied  the  Bi!»le 
more  than  all  other  books,  and  more  than  most  other  divines  do.  His 
uncommon  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  appears  in  his  soriii'>  k.  and  in 
most  of  his  publications;  and  his  great  pains  in  studyin;^  it  are  man- 
ifest in  his  manuscript  notes  upon  it ;  •  which  a  more  particular  account 
will  be  given  hereafter.  He  took  his  religious  principles  fnmi  the  Bible,  , 
and  not  from  any  human  system  or  body  of  divinity.  Thou;;li  iiis  prin- 
ciples were  Calvinistic,  yet  he  called  no  man  Father.  He  thought  and 
judged  for  himself,  and  was  trulv  very  much  of  an  original.  Heading 
was  not  the  only  method  he  took  to  miprove  his  mind ;  he  was  much 
given  to  writing,  without  which,  probably  no  student  can  make  im)»rove- 
ments  to  the  best  advantage.  Agreeably  to  Resolution  11th.  he  ap|>lied 
himself,  with  all  his  might,  to  find  out  the  truth ;  he  searched  for  under- 
standing and  knowledge  as  for  silver,  and  digged  for  it  as  for  hid  treasures. 
Every  thought,  on  any  subject,  which  appeared  to  him  worth  pursuing 
and  preservmg,  he  pursued  as  far  as  he  then  could,  with  a  |ien  in  his  hand. 
Thus  he  was  all  his  days,  like  the  busy  bee,  collecting  from  every  opening 
flower,  and  storing  up  a  stock  of  knowledge,  which  was  indeed  sweet  to 
him,  as  the  honey  and  the  honey*comb.  And,  as  he  advanced  in  years  and 
in  knowledge,  his  pen  was  more  and  more  employed,  and  his  manuscripts 
grew  much  faster  on  his  hands. 
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He  was  thought  by  some,  who  had  but  a  sh'ght  acqua  ntance  whb 
him,  to  be  stiff  and  unsociable ;  but  this  was  owing  to  want  of  better  ac- 
quaintance. He  was  not  a  man  of  many  words  indeed,  and  was  some- 
what reserved  among  strangers,  and  those  on  whose  candor  and  friend- 
ship he  did  not  know  he  could  rely.  And  this  was  probably  owing  to 
two  things.  First,  the  strict  guard  he  set  over  his  tongue  from  his  youth, 
which  appears  by  his  Resolutions,  taking  great  care  never  to  use  it  in  any 
way  that  might  prove  mischievous  to  any;  never  to  «m  with  his  tongue; 
nor  to  employ  it  in  idle,  trivial,  and  impertinent  talk,  which  generally 
makes  up  a  great  part  of  the  conversation  of  those  who  are  full  of  words 
in  all  companies.  He  was  sensible  that,  in  the  multitude  of  words,  there 
wanteth  not  sin ;  and  therefore  refrained  his  lips,  and  habituated  himself 
to  think  before  he  spoke,  and  to  propose  some  good  end  even  in  all  his 
words;  which  led  him  to  be,  above  others,  conformable  to  an  apostolic 
precept,  slow  to  speak.  Secondly,  this  was  in  part  the  effect  of  his  bodily 
constitution.  He  possessed  but  a  comparatively  small  stock  of  animal 
life ;  his  spirits  were  low,  and  he  had  not  strength  of  lungs  to  spare,  that 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  make  him  what  might  be  called  an  affable, 
facetious  gentleman.  They  who  have  a  great  flow  of  animal  spirits,  and 
so  can  speak  with  less  expense  than  others,  may  doubtless  lawfully  prac- 
tise free  conversation  in  all  companies  for  a  lower  end,  e.  g.  to  please,  or 
to  render  themselves  acceptable.  But  not  so,  he  who  has  not  such  a 
stock ;  it  becomes  him  to  reserve  what  he  has,  for  higher  and  more  im- 
portant service.  Besides,  the  want  of  animal  spirits  lays  a  man  under  a 
natural  inability  of  exercising  that  freedom  of  conversation,  which  those 
of  more  life  naturally  dide  into ;  and  the  greatest  decree  of  a  social  dis- 
position, humility  and  benevolence,  will  not  remove  this  obstacle. 

He  was  not  forward  to  enter  into  any  dispute  among  strangers,  and 
in  companies  where  there  might  be  persons  of  different  sentiments ;  bein^ 
sensible,  that  such  disputes  are  generally  unprofitable,  and  often  sinful,  and 
of  b;ul  cons(M|ur!ir<».  lli»  thouirht  he  could  dis|uite  to  the  best  ndvanfML'c 
with  his  pen  ;  yvl  he  was  always  free  to  give  his  sentiments  on  any  sub- 

i'ect  proposed  to  him,  and  to  remove  any  difficulties  or  objections  offered 
y  way  of  inquiry,  as  lying  in  the  way  of  what  he  looked  upon  to  be  the 
truth.  But  how  groundless  the  imputation  of  stiff  and  unsociable  was, 
his  known  and  tried  friends  best  knew.  They  always  found  him  easy  of 
access,  kind  and  condescending ;  and  though  not  talkative,  yet  affable  and 
free.  Among  such,  whose  candor  and  friendship  he  had  experienced,  he 
threw  off  reserve,  and  was  quite  patient  of  contradiction,  while  the  ut- 
most opposition  was  made  to  his  sentiments,  that  could  be  by  any  plausi- 
ble arguments  or  objections.  And  indeed,  he  was,  on  all  occasions,  quite 
sociable  and  free  with  all  who  had  any  special  business  with  him. 

In  his  family  he  practised  that  conscientious  exactness  which  was  con 
spicuous  in  all  his  ways.  He  maintained  a  great  esteem  and  regard  for 
his  amiable  and  excellent  consort.  Much  of  the  tender  and  kind  was 
expressed  in  his  conversation  with  her,  and  conduct  towards  her.  He 
was  wont  frequently  to  converse  freely  with  her  on  matters  of  religion ; 
and  he  used  commonly  to  pray  with  her  in  his  study,  at  least  once  a  day, 
tmlem  iomething  estraordinanr  prevented.  The  time  for  this,  commonly, 
was  just  before  floing  to  bed,  after  prayers  in  the  family.  As  he  rose 
very  early  himself,  he  was  wont  to  have  his  family  up  betimes  in  the 
morning;  after  which,  before  they  entered  on  the  business  of  the  day,  he 
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attended  on  family  prayers :  when  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  was  read,  com- 
monly by  candle  light  in  the  winter ;  upon  which  he  asked  his  children 
questions  according  to  their  age  and  capacity ;  and  took  occasion  to  ex- 
plain  some  passages  in  it,  or  enforce  any  duty  recommended,  <fcc.,  as  he 
thought  most  proper. 

He  was  thorough  in  the  government  of  his  children ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence  of  this,  they  reverenced,  esteemed  and  loved  him.  He  took  spe- 
cial care  to  begin  his  government  of  them  in  cood  time.  When  they  first 
discovered  any  considerable  degree  of  self-will  and  stubbornness,  he  would 
attend  to  them  till  he  had  thoroughly  subdued  them  and  brought  them  to 
submit.  Such  prudent  discipline,  exercised  with  the  greatest  calmness, 
being  repeated  once  or  twice,  was  generally  sufficient  for  that  child ;  and 
effeqtually  established  his  parental  authority,  and  produced  a  cheerful 
obedience  ever  after. 

He  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  his  children,  that  he  might  admonish  them 
of  the^r*^  wrong  step,  and  direct  them  in  the  right  way.  He  took  oppor- 
tunities  to  converse  with  them  in  his  study,  singly  and  closely,  about  their 
souls'  concerns ;  and  to  give  them  warning,  exhortation  and  direction,  as 
he  saw  need.  He  took  much  pains  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of 
religion ;  in  which  he  made  use  of  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism ; 
not  merely  by  taking  care  that  they  learned  it  by  heart ;  but  by  leading 
them  into  an  understanding  of  the  doctrines  therein  taught,  by  asking 
them  questions  on  each  answer,  and  explaining  it  to  them.  His  usual  time 
to  attend  to  this  was  on  the  evening  before  the  Sabbath.  And,  as  he  be- 
lieved that  the  Sabbath,  or  holy  time,  began  at  sunset  the  evening  before 
the  day,  he  ordered  his  family  to  finish  all  their  secular  business  by  that  time, 
or  before ;  when  all  were  called  together,  a  psalm  was  sung,  and  prayer 
made,  as  an  introduction  to  the  sanctificalion  of  the  Sabbath.  This  care 
and  exactness  eflfectually  prevented  that  intruding  on  holy  time,  by  attend- 
ing  to  secular  business,  which  is  too  common  even  in  families  where  the 
evening  before  the  Sabbath  is  pretended  to  be  observed. 

He  was  a  great  enemy  to  young  people's  unseasonably  associating  to- 
gether for  vain  amusements,  which  he  regarded  as  a  dangerous  ste])  to- 
wards corrupting  and  bringing  them  to  ruin.  And  he  thought  the  excuse 
many  parents  make  for  tolerating  their  children  in  it  (viz.,  that  it  is  the 
custom,  and  others'  children  practise  it.  which  renders  it  difficult,  and 
even  impossible  to  restrain  theirs)  was  insufficient  and  frivolous;  and 
manifested  a  great  degree  of  stupidity,  on  supposition  the  practice  was 
hurtful  and  pernicious  to  their  souls.  And  when  his  children  grew  up, 
he  found  no  difficulty  in  restraining  them  from  this  pernicious  practice ; 
but  they  cheerfully  complied  with  the  will  of  their  parents.  He  allowed 
none  of  his  children  to  be  from  home  after  nine  o'clock  at  night,  when 
they  went  abroad  to  see  their  friends  and  companions ;  neither  were  they 
allowed  to  sit  up  much  after  that  time,  in  his  own  house,  when  any  came 
to  make  them  a  visit. 

He  had  a  strict  and  inviolable  regard  to  justice  in  all  his  dealings  with 
nis  neighbors,  and  was  very  careful  to  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight 
of  all  men ;  so  that  scarcely  a  man  had  any  dealings  with  him,  that  was 
not  satisfied  of  his  uprightness.  He  appeared  to  have  a  sacred  re^rd  to 
truth  in  his  words,  both  in  promises  and  narrations,  agreeable  to  his  Res- 
olutions. This  doubtless  was  one  reason  why  he  was  not  so  fiiU  of  words 
as  many  are.     No  man  feared  to  rely  on  his  veracity. 


r:- 
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He  was  cautious  in  choosing  his  intimate  friends,  and  therefore  had 
not  many  that  might  properly  be  called  such ;  bu.  to  them  he  showed 
himself  mendly  in  a  peculiar  manner.  He  was  indeed  a  faithful  friend, 
and  able  above  most  others  to  keep  a  secret.  To  them  he  discovered 
himself  more  than  to  others,  led  them  into  his  views  and  ends,  and  to  his 
conduct,  in  particular  instances :  by  which  they  had  abundant  evidence 
that  he  well  understood  human  nature  ;  and  that  his  general  reservedness, 
and  many  particular  instances  of  his  conduct,  which  a  stranger  might  im- 
pute to  ignorance  of  men,  were  really  owing  to  his  uncommon  knowledge 
of  mankmd. 

His  conversation  with  his  friends  was  always  profitable.  He  was  not 
wont  to  spend  his  time  with  them  in  scandal  and  backbiting,  or  in  foolish 
jesting,  idle  chat,  and  telling  stories :  but  his  mouth  was  that  of  the  just, 
which  bringeth  forth  wisdom,  and  whose  lips  dispense  knowledge.  His 
tongue  was  as  the  pien  of  a  ready  writer,  while  he  conversed  about  im- 
portant, heavenly,  divine  things,  which  his  heart  was  so  full  of,  in  such  a 
natural  and  free  manner,  as  to  be  most  entertaining  and  instructive ;  so 
that  none  of  his  friends  could  enjov*  his  company  without  instruction  and 
profit,  unless  it  was  by  their  own  lault. 

His  great  benevolence  to  mankind  discovered  itself,  among  other  ways, 
by  the  uncommon  regard  he  showed  to  the  i>oot  and  distressed.  He  was 
much  in  recommending  charity,  both  in  his  public  discourses  and  private 
conversation.  He  often  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  professed 
Christians  in  these  days  are  greatly  deficient  in  this  duty ;  and  much  more 
so  than  in  most  other  parts  of  external  Christianity.  He  often  observed 
how  much  this  is  spoken  of,  recoinineiided  and  encouraged  in  the  Holy 
Scripture,  especially  in  the  New  Testament.  And  it  was  his  opinion  that 
every  particular  church  ought,  by  fre({ueiit  and  liberal  contributions,  to 
maintain  a  public  stock,  that  might  be  ready  for  the  poor  and  necessitous 
members  olthat  church;  and  that  the  principal  business  of  deacons  is  to 
take  care  of  the  poor  in  the  faithful  and  judicious  distribution  and  improve- 
ment of  the  church's  temporals,  lodged  in  their  hands.  And  he  did  not 
content  himself  with  recommending  charity  to  others,  but  practised  it 
much  himself  He  was  forward  to  give  on  all  public  occasions  of  charity, 
though  when  it  could  properly  lie  done,  he  always  concealed  the  sum 
given.  And  some  instances  of  his  giving  more  privately  have  accident 
ally  come  to  the  knowledge  of  others,  in  which  his  liberality  ap]>eared  ii 
a  very  extraordinary  degree.  One  of  the  instances  was  this :  upon  hi^ 
hearing  that  a  poor  obscure  man,  whom  he  never  saw,  or  any  of  hi^ 
kindred,  was  by  an  extraordinary  bodily  disorder  brought  to  great  straits 
he,  unasked,  gave  a  considerable  sum  to  a  friend  to  be  delivered  to  the 
distressed  person ;  having  first  required  a  promise  of  him,  that  he  would 
let  neither  the  person  who  was  the  object  of  his  charity,  nor  any  one  else 
know  by  whom  it  was  given.  This  may  serve  both  as  an  instance  of  his 
extraordinary  charity,  and  of  his  great  care  to  conceal  it.^ 

Mr.  Edwards  had  the  character  of  a  good  preacher,  almost  beyond  any 
minister  in  America.  His  eminence  as  a  preacher  seems  to  have  been 
owing  to  the  following  things : 

first.  The  great  pains  he  took  in  composing  his  sermons,  especially  in 

•  At  tedi  the  glT«r,  and  tKe  object  :f  hit  chtritr  ut  dead,  tnd  tU  the  tndt  of  tht  propoted 
tterecy  trt  tntwMcd ;  It  U  tliought  no.  tacftlttiil':  with  tht  tboTe-mentloiitd  promise,  to  nukt 
tnowD  the  (act,  tt  It  It  hert  related. 
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the  first  part  of  his  life.  As  by  his  early  rising  and  constant  attention  to 
study,  he  had  more  time  than  most  others,  so  he  spent  more  time  in  making 
his  sermons.  He  wrote  most  of  them  in  full,  for  near  twenty  years  after 
he  first  began  to  preach  ;  though  he  did  not  wholly  confine  himself  to  his 
paper  in  delivering  them. 

Secondly,  His  great  acquaintance  with  divinity,  and  knowledge  of  the 
Bible.  His  extensive  knowledge  and  great  clearness  of  thought  enabled 
him  to  handle  every  subject  with  great  judgment  and  propriety,  and  to 
bring  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old.  Every  subject  he  handled 
was  instructive,  plain,  entertaining  and  profitable ;  which  was  much  owing 
to  his  being  master  of  the  subject,  and  his  great  skill  to  treat  it  in  a  most 
natural,  easy  and  profitable  manner.  None  of  his  composures  were  dry 
speculations,  unmeaning  harangues,  or  words  without  ideas.  When  he 
dwelt  on  those  truths  which  are  much  controverted  and  opposed  by  many, 
which  was  often  the  case,  he  would  set  them  in  such  a  natural  and  easy 
light,  and  every  sentiment,  from  step  to  step,  would  drop  from  his  lips,  at- 
tended with  such  clear  and  striking  evidence,  both  from  Scripture  and 
reason,  as  even  to  force  the  assent  of  every  attentive  hearer. 

Thirdly,  His  excellency  as  a  preacher  was  very  much  the  effect  of  his 
great  acquaintance  with  his  own  heart,  his  inward  sense  and  high  relish 
of  divine  truths,  and  experimental  religion.  This  gave  him  a  great  in- 
sight into  human  nature  :  he  knew  much  what  was  in  man,  both  the  saint 
and  the  sinner.  This  helped  him  to  be  skilful,  to  lay  truth  before  the 
mind  so  as  not  only  to  convince  the  judgment,  but  also  to  touch  the  heart 
and  conscience ;  and  enabled  him  to  s|)eak  out  of  the  abundance  of  his 
heart  what  he  knew,  and  testify  what  he  had  seen  and  felt.  This  gave 
him  a  taste  and  discernment,  without  which  he  could  not  have  been  able 
to  fill  his  sermons,  as  he  did,  with  such  striking,  affecting  sentiments,  all 
suited  to  move,  and  to  rectify  the  heart  of  the  hearer.  His  sermons  were 
well  arranged,  not  usually  long,  and  commonly  a  large  part  taken  up  in 
the  improvement ;  which  was  closely  connected  with  the  subject,  and 
consisted  in  sentiments  naturally  flowing  from  it.  But  no  description 
of  his  sermons  will  give  the  reader  the  idea  of  them  which  they  had  who 
sat  under  his  preaching. 

His  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  graceful,  and  his  delivery  easy, 
natural,  and  very  solemn.  He  had  not  a  strong,  loud  voice ;  but  appeared 
with  such  gravity,  and  solemnity,  and  spake  with  such  distinctness,  clear- 
ness and  precision ;  his  words  were  so  full  of  ideas,  set  in  such  a  plain 
and  striking  light,  that  few  speakers  have  been  so  able  to  command  the 
attention  ot  an  audience.  His  words  often  discovered  a  great  degree  of 
inward  fervor,  without  much  noise  or  gesture,  and  fell  with  great  weight 
on  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 

Though  he  was  wont  to  read  what  he  delivered,  he  was  far  from 
thinking  this  the  best  way  of  preachinjg  in  general,  and  looked  upon 
his  using  notes  so  much  as  he  did,  a  defect  and  infirmity.  And  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  inclined  to  think  it  had  been  better,  if  he  had 
never  accustomed  himself  to  u.se  his  notes  at  all.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
preaching  wholly  without  notes,  agreeably  to  the  custom  in  most  Protest- 
ant countries,  and  what  seems  evidently  to  have  been  the  manner  of  the 
apostles  and  primitive  ministers  of  the  gospel,  was  the  most  natural  way; 
and  had  the  greatest  tendency,  on  the  whole,  to  answer  the  end  of  preacii- 
mg :  and  supposed  that  none  who  had  talents  equal  to  the  work  of  tb» 
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ministry,  was  incapable  of  speaking  memoriter,  if  he  took  a  iitable  pains 
for  this  attainment  from  his  youth.  He  would  have  the  young  preacher 
write  his  sermons,  at  least  most  of  them,  out  at  large ;  and  instead  o! 
reading  them  to  his  hearers,  take  pains  to  commit  them  to  memory. 
Which,  though  it  would  require  a  great  deal  of  labor  at  first,  yet  would 
soon  become  easier  by  use,  and  help  him  to  speak  more  correctly  and 
freely,  and  be  of  great  service  to  him  all  his  days.* 

His  prayers  were  indeed  extempore.  He  was  the  farthest  from  any 
appearance  of  a  form,  as  to  his  words  and  manner  of  expression,  of  al- 
most any  man.  He  was  quite  singular  and  inimitable  in  this,  by  any 
who  have  not  a  spirit  of  real  and  undissembled  devotion ;  yet  he  always 
expressed  himself  with  decency  and  propriety.  He  appeared  to  have 
much  of  the  grace  and  spirit  of  prayer;  to  pray  with  the  spirit  and  with 
the  understanding ;  and  he  performed  this  part  of  duty  much  to  the  ac- 
ceptance and  edification  of  those  who  joined  with  him.  He  was  not 
wont,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  be  long  in  his  prayers :  an  error  which  he 
observed  was  often  hurtful  to  public  and  social  prayer,  as  it  tends  rather 
to  damp  than  promote  true  devotion. 

He  gave  himself  altogether  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  entangled 
not  himself  with  the  affairs  of  this  life.  He  left  the  particular  oversight 
and  direction  of  the  temporal  concerns  of  his  family,  almost  entirely  to 
Mrs.  Edwards.  He  was  less  acquainted  with  most  of  his  temporal  atlairs 
than  many  of  his  neighbors,  and  seldom  knew  when,  and  by  whom  his 
forage  for  winter  was  gathered  in,  or  how  many  milk  kine  he  had,  or 
whence  fiis  table  was  furnished,  &c. 

He  did  not  make  it  his  custom  to  visit  his  people  in  their  own  houses, 
unless  he  was  sent  for  by  the  sick;  or  he  heard  that  they  wtTc  under 
some  special  affliction.  Instead  of  visiting  from  house  to  huusi*.  he  used 
to  preach  frequently  at  private  meetings  in  particular  neighborh<HHis ;  and 
often  call  the  young  people  and  children  to  his  own  house,  when  he  used 
to  pray  with  them,  and  treat  with  them  in  a  manner  suited  to  their  years 
and  circumstances ;  and  he  catechised  the  children  in  public  every  Sab- 
bath in  the  summer.  And  he  used  sometimes  to  propose  questions  to 
particular  young  persons  in  writing,  for  them  to  answer  alier  a  proper 
time  given  them  to  prepare,  in  putting  out  these  questions,  he  en- 
deavored to  suit  them  to  the  age,  genius,  and  abilities  of  those  to  whom 
they  were  given.  His  questions  were  generally  such  as  recjuired  but  a 
short  answer ;  and  yet  could  not  be  answered  without  a  {mrticular  know- 

^  Different  preachers,  like  all  other  public  speakers,  are  possessed  of  eirc(>dincly  difTc-nnt 

Eifts;  and  therefore  one  plan,  however  excellent  on  the  whole,  cannot  be  adopted  advniit.i(rcuuply 
y  all.  In  one,  deamcM  of  understtnding  and  correctness  oi  judgmaU  are  ino»t  proiiiintmi ;  in 
another,  a  lively  and  fertile  imaginai'^m  prevails ;  and  a  third  excels  in  stnrn£th  of  mtmury.  8unie 
have  a  greater  facility  of  expression  at  leisure,  by  the  pen ;  and  others  cxperirnrr  niort-  irvrdom 
when  their  senses  and  feelings  are  rouaed  by  their  appearance  in  public.    'I  he  man  who  exc«'ls  in 

•  mtund  Judgment  sekiom  possesses  a  lively  imafinatiun ;  ho  therefore  should  wriir  the  mure  with 

•  view  to  give  animaiian  to  his  compositions.  He  should  secure  in  hiff  nuie;*  pi  rtim  ni  qu(»iaiions 
of  Scripture  apt  comparisons,  Scripture  allualons,  and  historic  (acta.  'I  hf  prrarher.  h  Uot^Junrji 
la  active  and  exeuraive,  should  labor  to  secures  well  digested  p(aii,  arguiiirniNti%«lyju!it,  and 
naturally  connected.  This  will  prevent  his  running  into  a  wordy,  declaniniury  »iruin.~.As  to 
memory^  there  are  two  sorts,  the  verbal,  and  the  scientific  or  systematic.  He  who  hnn  ihf  former 
may  soon  preach  mttnoriUr  i^miur  writing  oi/,  or  without  writing  any.  But  let  him  ever  watch, 
lest  he  enter  into  the  temptation  of  plagiary ;  hia  ouoting,  however,  fong  paMngts  from  the  IhiIj 
Scriptures,  when  spp<»site,  willlw  slwnys  acceptable;  and  occaaionallv,  when  avowed,  the  words 
«f  other  autbora.  The  scientific  memory  should  ^ard  againat  too  much  analysis  in  a  scniion,  and 

'lers  which  an*  best  trrat^ 
I  oppoaiie  tendency  lo  ex- 


Scriptures,  when  sppiisite,  willlw  slways  acceptable;  and  occaaionallv,  when  avowed,  the  wcrda 
«f  other  autbora.  The  scientific  memory  should  ffuard  againat  too  much  analysis  in  a  seniion,  and 
•Han  cbooae  for  the  subject  of  dlscuaaion  historical  paasage%  or  any  others  which  an*  best  trrat<td 
in  the  way  of  observation ;  which  in  time  will  eflfectaally  couaiMBCt  Iht  ( 


plain  what  is  dear,  and  to  analyxe  without  profli. 
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ledge  of  some  historical  part  of  the  Scripture ;  and  therefore  led,  and  even 
obliged  persons  to  study  the  Bible. 

He  did  not  neglect  visiting  his  people  from  house  to  house  because 
he  did  not  look  upon  it,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  be  one  part  of  the  work  of  a 
gospel  minister;  but  because  he  supposed  that  ministers  should,  with  re- 
spect to  this,  consult  their  own  talents  and  circumstances,  and  visit  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  could  hope  thereby  to 
pron^ote  the  great  enls  of  the  ministry.  He  observed,  that  some  had  a 
talent  for  entertaining  and  profiting  by  occasional  visits  amon^  their 
people.  He  supposeo  such  had  a  call  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  time 
in  visiting  their  people ;  but  he  looked  on  his  own  talents  to  be  quite 
otherwise.  He  was  not  able  to  enter  into  a  free  conversation  with  every 
person  he  met,  and  in  an  easy  manner  turn  it  to  what  topic  he  pleasea, 
without  the  help  of  others,  and,  it  may  be,  against  their  inclination.  He 
therefore  found  that  his  visits  of  this  kind  must  be  in  a  great  degree 
unprofitable.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  he  could  do  the  greatest  good  to 
souls,  and  most  promote  the  interest  of  Christ,  by  preachmg  and  writing, 
and  conversing  with  persons  under  religious  impressions  in  his  study; 
whither  he  encouraged  all  such  to  repair ;  where  they  might  be  sure,  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  to  find  him,  and  to  be  allowed  easy  access  to  him  ;  and  where 
they  were  treated  with  all  desirable  tenderness,  kindness,  and  familiarity. 

In  times,  therefore,  of  the  revival  of  religion  among  his  people,  his 
study  was  thronged  with  persons  who  came  to  lay  open  their  spiritual 
concerns  to  him,  and  seek  his  advice  and  direction.  These  he  received 
with  great  freedom  and  pleasure,  and  there  he  had  the  best  opportunity 
to  deal  in  the  most  particular  manner  with  each  one.  He  was  a  skilful 
guide  to  souls  under  spiritual  difficulties  ;  and  was  therefore  sought  unto, 
not  only  by  his  own  people,  but  by  many  who  lived  scores  of  miles  oft'. 
He  became  such,  partly  by  his  own  experimental  acquaintance  with 
divine  things,  and  unwearied  study  of  God's  word,  and  partly  by  his  having 
so  much  concern  with  souls  under  spiritual  troubles ;  for  he  had  not  been 
settled  in  the  work  of  the  ministrj'  many  years  before  the  Spirit  of  God 
was  wonderfully  poured  out  on  his  people,  by  which  a  great  concern 
about  their  souls  became  almost  universal,  and  a  great  number  were  hope- 
fully the  subjects  of  saving  conversion. 

There  was  a  very  remarkable  outpouring  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  in  this 

[)art  of  America,  in  the  years  1740  and  1741,  and  in  which  Northampton 
argely  partook.  Mr.  Edwards,  at  this  time,  had  to  deal  not  only  with 
his  own  people,  but  with  multitudes  of  others.  The  report  that  the  same 
things  were  at  Northampton  some  years  before,  and  Mr.  Edwards's  fame 
for  knowledge,  piety,  and  great  acquaintance  with  experimental  religion, 
naturally  led  both  ministers  and  people,  from  almost  all  parts  of  New 
England,  to  look  to  him  for  direction  and  assistance,  in  this  extraordinary 
time.  Being  earnestly  solicited  by  ministers  and  people  to  come  and 
preach  aniong  them,  he  went  to  many ;  though  he  was  not  able  to  gratify 
all  who  desired  him ;  and  his  preaching  was  attended  Vith  great  success. 
As  many  of  the  ministers  and  people  in  New  England  had  l)een  un- 
acquainted with  such  things,  they  were  greatly  exposed  to  run  wild,  and 
(by  the  subtle  temptations  of  the  devil)  actually  did  go  into  great  ex- 
tremes, both  as  opposers  and  friends  to  the  work  of  God.  Mr.  Edwards 
was  greatly  helpful  by  his  direction  and  assistance  against  the  two  opposite 
extremes,  m  conversation  preaching  and  writing.     His  publications  on 
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this  occasion  were  of  great  and  extensive  service ;  especially  a  sennon 
preached  at  New  Haven,  Sept.  lOth,  1741,  on  The  distinguishing  marks 
of  a  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  4^. — his  Thoughts  concerning  the  present 
revival  of  neligion  in  rfew  England,  4^.,  and  his  Treatise  on  Religious 
Affections.  All  which  might  be  justly  considered  by  the  church  of  Christ 
as  a  wise  and  friendly  voice  behind  them,  saying,  "  This  is  the  way, 
walk  therein ;"  especially  the  last  mentioned  Treatise,  which  has  been 
esteemed  by  many  the  I)est  that  has  been  writen  on  that  subject;  setting 
the  distinction  between  true  and  false  relidon  in  the  most  clear  and 
striking  light.  And  to  the  same  purpose  is  The  Life  of  the  Rev,  David 
Brainerd,  with  reflections  and  observations  ;  published  by  Mr.  Edwards 
in  1749.  Mr,  Edwards  was,  what  some  would  call,  a  rigid  Calvinist, 
Those  doctrines  of  Calvinism  which  have  been  most  objected  against, 
and  given  the  greatest  offence,  appeared  to  him  scriptural,  reasonable  and 
important ;  and  he  thought  that  to  give  them  up,  was  in  effect  to  give  up 
all.  He  therefore  looked  upon  those  who.  calling  themselves  Calvinists, 
were  for  softening  down  the  truth,  that  they  might  conform  it  more  to 
the  taste  of  those  who  are  most  disposed  to  object  against  it,  were  really 
betraying  the  cause  they  pretended  to  espouse;  and  were  paving  the  way 
not  only  to  Arminianism,  but  to  Deism.  For  if  these  doctrines  were  re- 
linquished, he  did  not  see  where  a  man  could  set  his  foot  down  with 
consistency  short  of  Deism,  or  even  Atheism  itself;  or  rather,  universal 
Skepticism. — He  judged  that  nothing  was  wanting,  but  to  have  these 
doctrines  properly  stated  and  judiciously  defended,  in  order  to  their  ap- 
pearing most  agreeable  to  reason  and  common  sense,  as  well  as  doctrines 
of  revelation ;  and  that  this  therefore  was  the  only  effectual  method  to 
convince,  or  silence  and  put  to  shame  the  opposers  of  them.  All  will  be 
able  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  truth  of  this  by  reading  his  works :  and 
especially  his  books  on  The  Freedom  of  the  Will,  and  Original  Sin. 

In  this  view  of  thinp,  he  thougKt  it  of  importance  that  ministers 
should  be  very  critical  m  examining  candidates  for  the  ministry,  with 
respect  to  their  principles,  as  well  as  their  reli^ous  dispositions  and 
morals.  And  on  this  account  he  met  with  considerable  difficulty  and 
opposition  in  some  instances.  His  opinion  was,  that  an  erroneous  or 
unfaithful  minister  was  likely  to  do  more  hurt  than  good  to  the  church 
of  Christ ;  and  therefore  he  could  not  have  any  hand  in  introducing  a 
man  into  the  ministry,  unless  he  appeared  sound  in  the  faith,  and  mani* 
fested,  to  the  judgment  of  charity,  a  disposition  to  be  faithful. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

0IS  DISMISSIOlf  FBOM  KORTHAMPTOX,  WITH  THE  OCCASIOrC  AND  CIRCITMSTANCES  OF  rr. 

Whatever  bel6ngs  to  man,  or  more  correctly,  whatever  is  properly 
his  own,  bears  the  mark  of  mutability.  Mr.  Edwarcfs's  labors  at  Northamp- 
ton were  crowned,  at  difierent  periods  of  his  ministry  there,  with  eminent 
success.  But  a  root  of  bitterness  sprung  up,  and  many  were  defiled.  The 
transactions  contained  in  this  chapter,  though  unpleasant,  may  afford,  to  a 
serious  and  reflecting  mind,  much  instruction.  If  that  people  were  more 
depraved  than  Christian  churches  in  common,  after  enjoying  for  so  long 
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a  period  the  stated  instructions  and  prayers  of  so  eminc»nt  a  pastor ;  how 
great  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  to  be  capable  of  such  ingratitude 
and  such  a  reverse !  Thus  it  was  with  Ephraim  of  old:  "When  1  would," 
sailh  God,  "have  healed  Israel,  then  the  iniquity  of  Ephraim  was  disco- 
vered, and  the  wickedness  Tor  the  evils)  of  Samaria."  But  if  the  people 
in  question  were  no  more  depraved  than  ourselves,  let  us  learn  caution, 
and  beware  of  unreasonable  and  inordinate  attachment  to  customs — let 
us  contemplate  with  proper  emotions  the  instability  of  all  human  affairs 
— the  folly  and  danger  ot  trusting  in  man — and  remember  that  we  depend 
on  God  for  the  preservation  of  the  closest  friendships — and  that  the  best 
ministers,  without  the  continued  supply  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  minds 
of  their  people,  have  no  sure  interest  in  their  affections ;  people  to  whom 
they  have  been  most  useful,  and  who  were  long  most  attached  to  them. 
— Human  nature  has  occasionally  shown  itself  in  every  age  to  be  the 
same.  After  the  most  extraordinary  manifestation  of  divine  power  and 
goodness,  "  the  whole  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  murmured 
against  Moses  and  Aaron  m  the  wilderness."  And  after  the  most  awful 
and  impressive  instructions,  the  Lord  had  to  say  to  Moses,  "  Go,  get  thee 
down ;  for  thy  people,  which  thou  broughtest  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
have  corrupted  themselves." 

For  many  years,  Mr.  Edwards  was  very  happy  in  the  love  and  esteem 
of  his  people,  and  there  was  during  that  period  the  greatest  prospect  of 
his  living  and  dying  so.  Indeed  he  was  almost  the  last  minister  in  all 
New  England  that  would  have  been  thought  likely  to  be  opposed  by  his 
people.  But  the  event  proved,  how  incompetent  we  are  to  decipher  those 
consequences  which  depend  on  human  volitions. — In  the  year  1744,  about 
six  years  before  the  final  rupture,  Mr.  Edwards  was  informed  that  some 
young  persons  in  town  who  were  members  of  the  church,  had  books  in 
their  [)ossession  which  they  employed  to  promote  lascivious  and  obscene 
discourse  among  the  young  people.  Upon  inquiry,  a  number  of  persons 
testified,  that  they  had  heard  one  and  another,  from  time  to  time,  talk 
obscenely ;  as  what  they  were  led  to  by  reading  a  book  or  books,  which 
they  had  among  them.  Mr.  Edwards  thought  the  brethren  of  the  church 
ought  to  look  into  the  matter ;  and  in  order  to  introduce  it,  he  preached 
a. sermon  from  Heb.  xii.  15,  IG,  "Looking  diligently,  lest  any  man  fail  of 
the  grace  of  God ;  lest  any  root  of  bitterness  springing  up,  trouble  you, 
and  thereby  many  be  defiled ;  lest  there  be  any  fornicator,  or  profane 
person,  as  Esau,'  &c.  After  sermon,  he  desired  the  brethren  of  the 
church  to  stay,  and  told  them  what  information  he  had  got ;  and  pro- 
posed, whether  they  thought  proper  to  take  any  measures  to  examine 
into  the  matter.  They  with  one  consent,  and  much  zeal,  manifested  it 
to  be  their  opinion,  that  it  ought  to  be  inquired  into ;  and  proceeded  to 
choose  a  number  of  men,  to  assist  their  pastor  in  examining  into  the 
affair.  Upon  which  Mr.  Edwards  appointed  the  time  for  their  meeting 
at  his  house,  and  then  read  a  catalogue  of  the  names  of  young  persons, 
whom  he  desired  to  come  to  his  house  at  the  same  time.  Some  were 
the  accused,  and  some  witnesses;  but  it  was  not  then  declared  of  which 
number  any  particular  person  was. 

When  the  names  were  published,  it  appeared  that  there  were  but  few 
of  the  considerable  families  in  the  town,  to  which  some  of  the  persons 
named  did  not  belong,  or  were  nearly  related.  Whether  this  was  the 
occasion  of  the  alteration  or  not,  before  the  day  appointed  came,  how 
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ever,  a  great  number  of  the  heads  of  families  altered  their  minds,  and  de 
clared,  that  they  did  not  think  proper  to  proceed  as  they  had  done ;  that 
their  children  should  not  be  called  to  an  account  in  such  a  way,  &c. 
The  town  was  suddenly  all  in  a  blaze.  This  strengthened  the  hands  of 
the  accused,  some  refused  to  appear,  and  others  who  did  appear  behaved 
with  a  gi-eat  degree  of  insolence,  and  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the 
church.     And  little  or  nothing  could  be  done  further  in  the  affair. 

This  was  the  occasion  of  weakening  Mr.  Edwards's  hands  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  especially  among  the  young  people,  with  whom  by  this 
means  he  greatly  lost  his  influence.  It  doubtless  laid  a  foundation,  and 
will  help  to  account  for  the  surprising  events  which  will  be  related.  He 
certainly  had  no  great  visible  success  after  this ;  the  influences  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit  were  greatly  withheld,  and  security  and  carnality  much 
increased.* 

Mr.  Stoddard,  Mr.  Edwards's  grandfather  and  predecessor,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  unconverted  persons,  considered  as  such,  had  a  right  in  the 
sight  of  God,  or  by  his  appointment,  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper; 
that  therefore  it  was  their  duty  to  come  to  that  ordinance,  though  they 
knew  they  had  no  true  goodness,  or  gospel  holiness.  He  maintained,  that 
visible  Christianity  does  not  consist  m  a  profession  or  appearance  of  that 
wherein  true  holiness  or  real  Christianity  consists ;  that  therefore,  the  pro- 
fession which  persons  make  in  order  to  be  received  as  visible  members  of 
Christ's  church,  ought  not  to  be  such  as  to  express  or  imply  a  real  com- 
pliance with,  or  consent  to  the  terms  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  or  a  hearty 
embracing  of  the  gospel.  He  formed  a  short  profession  for  persons  to 
make,  in  order  to  be  admitted  into  the  church,  answerable  to  this  princi- 
ple ;  and  accordingly  persons  were  admitted  into  the  church,  and  to  the 
sacrament,  on  those  terms.  Mr.  Stoddard's  principle  at  first  made  a  great 
noise  in  the  country ;  and  he  was  opposed,  as  introducing  something  con- 
trary to  the  principles  and  practice  of  almost  all  the  churches  in  Ne^ 
England :  and  the  matter  was  publicly  controverted  between  him  and 
Dr.  Increase  Mather,  of  Boston.  However,  through  Mr.  Stoddard's  great 
influence  over  the  people  of  Northampton,  it  was  introduced  there,  though 
not  without  opposition  ;  by  degrees  it  spread  very  much  among  nnnisters 
and  people  in  that  county,  and  in  other  parts  of  New  England.  Mr. 
Edwards  had  some  hesitation  about  this  matter  when  he  first  settled  at 
Northampton,  but  did  not  receive  such  a  degree  of  conviction,  as  to  pre- 
vent his  adopting  it  with  a  good  conscience,  for  some  years.  But  at 
length  his  doubts  increased,  which  put  him  upon  examining  it  thorouyhly, 
by  searching  the  Scripture,  and  reading  such  books  as  were  written  on 
the  subject.  The  result  was  a  full  conviction  that  it  was  wrong,  and  that 
he  could  not  retain  the  practice  with  a  good  conscience.  He  was  fully 
convinced,  that  to  be  a  visible  Christian  was  to  put  on  the  visibility  or 
appearance  of  a  real  Christian ;  that  the  profession  of  Christianity  was  a 
profession  of  that  wherein  real  Christianity  consists ;  and  therefore  that 
no  person  who  rejected  Christ  in  his  heart,  could  make  such  a  profession 
consistent  with  truth.  And  as  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  sup|)er  was 
instituted  for  none  but  visible  professing  Christians,  none  but  those  who 

'^  What  ID  Mrfal  warning  to  nil  profeffaors,  and  capeclally  f  o  young  people  I  Behold,  how 
great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth  I  Little  do  the  giddy  and  the  aajr  thinli  how  their  let itioa 
operate,  and  what  aecda  of  diatrcaa  and  aorrow  they  are  aowing  for  theroaelves  and  othera.  Wo 
unto  you  that  thut  laugh  now,  for  ye  ahall  mourn  and  weep !  How  deairabie  it  ahuuld  be  jMni^ 
fmiiottjf  iMra^  and  not  dUtpairingly  lieiaafter. 
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are  real  Christians  have  a  right  in  the  ciight  of  God  to  come  to  that  ordi. 
nance :  and  consequently  that  none  ought  to  be  admitted  thereto,  who 
do  not  make  a  profession  of  real  Christianity,  and  so  be  received  in  a 
judgment  of  charity  as  true  friends  to  Jesus  Christ. 

When  Mr.  Edwards's  sentiments  were  known  (in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1744)  it  gave  great  offence,  and  the  town  was  put  into  a  great  ferment: 
and  before  he  was  heard  in  his  own  defence,  or  it  was  known  by  many 
what  his  principles  were,  the  general  cry  was  to  have  him  dismissed,  as 
what  alone  would  satisfy  them.  This  was  evident  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  their  conduct,  as  they  neglected  the  most  proper  means  of  understand- 
ing the  matter  in  dispute,  and  persisted  in  a  refusal  to  attend  to  what 
Mr.  Edwards  had  to  say  in  defence  of  his  principles.  From  beginning  to 
end,  they  opposed  the  measures  which  had  the  best  tendency  to  com- 
promise and  heal  the  difficulty  ;  and  with  much  zeal  pursued  those  which 
were  calculated  to  make  a  separation  certain  and  speedy.  He  thought 
of  preaching  on  the  subject,  that  they  might  know  what  were  his  senti- 
ments, and  the  grounds  of  them  (of  both  of  which  he  was  sensible  that 
most  of  them  were  quite  ignorant),  before  they  took  any  step  for  a  sepa- 
ration.— But  that  he  might  do  nothing  to  increase  the  tumult,  he  first 
pio|K)sed  the  thing  to  the  church's  standing  committee ;  supposing  that 
if  he  entered  on  the  subject  publicly  with  their  cousent,  it  would  prevent 
the  ill  consequences  which  otherwise  he  feared  would  follow.  But  the 
most  of  them  strenuously  oj>posed  it.  Upon  which  he  gave  it  over  for 
the  present,  as  what  in  such  circumstances  would  rather  blow  up  the 
fire  \o  a  preater  height,  than  answer  the  good  ends  proposed. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  sensible  that  his  principles  were  not  understood, 
but  misrepresented  through  the  country  ;  and  finding  that  his  people  were 
tlitMi  too  warm  calmly  to  attend  to  the  matter  in  controversy,  he  pro- 
jMJsed  to  print  what  he  had  to  say  on  the  point;  as  this  seemed  to  be  the 
only  way  left  him  to  have  a  fair  hearing.  Accordingly  his  people  con- 
sented to  put  off  calling  a  council,  till  what  he  should  write  was  published. 
But  they  manifested  great  uneasiness  in  waiting,  before  it  came  out  of 
the  press ;  and  when  it  was  published,  it  was  read  but  by  very  few  of 
them.  Mr.  Edwards  being  sensible  of  this,  renewed  his  proposal  to 
preach  ufnin  it,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  brethren  of  the  church  asked 
their  c(»nsent  in  the  following  terms :  "  I  desire  that  the  brethren  would 
manifest  their  consent,  that  I  should  declare  the  reasons  of  my  opinion 
relating  to  full  communion  in  the  church,  in  lectures  appointed  for  that 
end ;  not  as  an  sict  of  authority,  or  as  putting  the  power  of  declaring  the 
whole  counsel  of  God  out  of  my  hands ;  but  for  peace'  sake,  and  to  pre- 
vent occasion  .  f  strife."  This  was  answered  in  the  negative.  He  then 
pro|)osed  that  it  should  be  left  to  a  few  of  the  neighboring  ministers, 
whether  it  was  not,  all  things  considered,  reasonable  that  he  should  be 
heard  in  this  matter  from  the  pulpit,  before  the  affair  should  be  brought 
to  an  issue.     But  this  also  passed  in  the  negative. 

However,  having  had  the  advice  of  the  ministers  and  messengers  of 
tlie  neiixhboring  churches,  who  met  at  Northampton  to  advise  them  under 
their  difficulties,  he  proceeded  to  appoint  a  lecture  in  order  to  preach  on 
the  subject,  pro|iosing  to  do  so  weekly  till  he  had  finished  what  he  had  to 
say.  On  Monday  there  was  a  society  meeting,  in  which  a  vote  was  passed 
to  choose  a  committee  to  go  to  Mr.  Edwards,  and  desire  him  not  to  preach 
lectures  on  the  subject  in  controversy,  acco^-dint^  to  his  declaration  and 
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appointment :  accordingly,  a  committee  of  three  men,  chosen  for  this  pui- 
pose,  waited  on  him.  However,  Mr.  Edwards  thought  proper  t©  proceed 
according  to  his  proposal,  and  consequently  preached  a  number  of  sermons, 
till  he  had  finished  what  he  had  to  say  on  the  subject.  These  lectures  were 
very  thinly  attended  by  his  own  people ;  but  great  numbers  of  strangers 
from  the  neighboring  towns  attended  them,  so  many  as  to  make  above 
half  the  congregation.     This  was  in  February  and  March,  1750. 

The  calhng  of  a  decisive  council  to  determine  the  matter  of  difference 
was  now  more  particularly  attended  to  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Edwards  had 
before  this  insisted,  from  time  to  time,  that  thev  were  by  no  means  ripe 
for  such  a  procedure ;  as  they  had  not  yet  given  him  a  fair  hearing,  where- 
byperhaps  the  need  of  such  a  council  would  be  superseded.  He  observed, 
"  That  it  was  exceedingly  unbecoming  to  manage  religious  affairs  of  the 
greatest  importance,  in  a  ferment  and  tumult,  which  ought  to  be  managed 
with  great  solemnity,  deep  humiliation,  submission  to  the  awful  frowns  of 
heaven,  humble  dependence  on  God,  with  fervent  prayer  and  supplication 
to  him ;  that  therefore,  for  them  to  go  about  such  an  affair  as  they  did, 
would  be  greatly  to  the  dishonor  of  God  and  religion  ;  a  way  in  which  a 
people  cannot  expect  a  blessing."  Thus  having,  without  effect,  used  all 
means  to  bring  them  to  a  calm  and  charitable  temper,  he  consented  that 
a  decisive  council  should  be  called  without  any  further  delay. 

But  a  difficulty  attended  the  choice  of  a  council,  which  was  for  some 
time  insuperable.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  council  should  be  mutually 
chosen,  one  half  by  the  pastor,  and  the  other  half  by  the  church ;  but  the 
people  insisted  upon  it,  that  he  should  be  confined  in  his  choice  to  the 
county.  Mr.  Edwards  thought  this  an  unreasonable  restraint,  as  it  was 
known  that  the  ministers  and  churches  in  that  county  were  almost  uni- 
versally against  him  in  the  controversy.  He  indeed  did  not  suppose  that 
the  business  of  the  propcsed  council  would  be  to  determine  whether  his 
opinion  was  right  or  not ;  but  whether  any  possible  way  could  be  devised 
for  an  accommodation  between  pastor  and  people,  and  to  use  their  wis- 
dom and  endeavor  in  order  to  effect  it.  And  if  thev  found  this  impracti- 
cable, they  must  determine,  whether  what  ought  in  justice  to  be  done  had 
already  actually  been  attempted,  so  that  there  was  nothing  further  to 
be  demanded  by  either  of  the  parties  concerned,  before  a  separation 
should  take  place.  And  if  he  was  dismissed  by  them,  it  would  be  their 
business  to  set  forth  to  the  world  in  what  manner  and  for  what  cause  he 
was  dismissed :  all  which  were  matters  of  great  importance  to  him,  and 
required  upright  and  impartial  judges.  Now  considering  the  great  pre- 
judice a  difference  in  religious  opinions  is  apt  to  beget,  and  the  close 
connection  of  the  point  in  which  most  of  the  ministers  and  the  churches 
in  the  county  differed  from  him,  with  the  matter  to  be  decided,  he  did 
not  think  they  could  be  reasonably  looked  upon  i»o  impartial  judges,  as 
that  the  matter  ought  to  be  wholly  left  to  them.  Besides,  he  thought  the 
case,  being  so  new  and  extraordinary,  required  the  ablest  judges  in  the 
land.  For  these  reasons,  and  some  others  which  he  offered,  he  insisted 
upon  liberty  to  {zo  out  of  the  county,  for  those  members  of  the  proposed 
council  in  which  he  was  to  have  a  choice.  The  people  strenuously  and 
obstinately  opposing  him  in  this,  at  length  agreed  to  leave  the  matter  to 
a  council,  consisting  of  the  ministers  and  messengers  of  the  five  neigh- 
borins  churches ;  who,  after  they  had  met  twice  upon  it,  and  had  the 
case  largely  debated  before  them,  wf"^  equally  dividal,  and  therefore 
left  the  matter  undetermined. 
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Howevei  they  were  all  agreed,  that  Mr.  Edwards  ought  to  hare 
liberty  to  go  out  of  the  county  for  some  of  the  council.  And  at  the  next 
church  meeting  (the  26th  of  March)  Mr.  Edwards  offered  to  join  with 
them  in  calling  a  council,  if  they  would  consent  that  he  should  choose 
two  of  the  churches  out  of  the  county,  in  case  the  council  consisted  of 
but  ten  churches.  The  church  however  refused  to  comply  with  this  at 
one  meeting  aftei  another  repeatedly ;  and  proceeded  to  call  a  church 
meeting  and  choose  a  moderator,  in  order  to  act  without  their  pastor. 
But,  to  pass  by  many  particulars,  at  length,  at  a  meeting  of  the  church, 
convened  by  their  pastor.  May  3d,  they  voted  their  consent  to  his  pro- 
posal of  going  out  of  the  county  for  two  of  the  churches  that  should  be 
applied  to.  And  then  they  proceeded  to  make  choice  of  the  ten  ministers 
and  churches,  of  which  the  council  should  consist.  Accordingly  the 
churches  were  applied  to,  and  the  council  was  convened  on  the  19th  of 
June.  After  they  had  made  some  fruitless  attempts  for  a  composition 
between  the  pastor  and  the  church,  they  passed  a  resolution  by  a  majority 
of  one  voice*  only,  to  the  following  purpose :  "That  it  is  expedient  that 
the  pastoral  relation  between  Mr.  Edwards  and  his  church  be  immediately 
dissolved,  if  the  people  still  persist  in  desiring  it.''  And  it  being  publicly 
put  to  the  people,  whether  they  still  insisted  on  Mr.  Edwards's  dismission 
from  the  pastoral  office  over  them  ?  A  great  majority  (above  two  hun- 
dred against  twenty)  voted  for  his  dismission ;  and  he  was  accordingly 
dismissed,  June  22,  1750. 

The  dissenting  part  of  the  council  entered  their  protest  against  this 
proceeding,  judging  that  it  was  too  much  in  a  hurry,  considerinu  the  past 
conduct  and  present  teni|)er  of  the  people.  And  some  of  that  jifirt  of  the 
council  who  were  for  the  separation,  expressed  themselves  surprised  at  the 
uncommon  zeal  manifested  by  the  people  in  their  voting  for  a  dismission ; 
which  evidenced  to  them,  and  all  observing  spectators,  that  they  were 
far  from  a  temper  of  mind  beconung  such  a  solemn  and  awful  transaction, 
considered  in  all  its  circumstances. 

Being  thus  dismissed,  he  preached  his  farewell  sermon  on  the  1st  of 
July,  from  2  Cor.  i.  14.  The  doctrine  he  observed  from  the  words  was 
this,  "  Ministers,  and  the  people  that  have  been  under  their  care,  must 
meet  one  anotlirr  before  Christ's  tribunal,  at  the  day  of  judgment."  It 
was  a  remarkably  solemn  and  affecting  discourse,  and  was  published  at 
the  desire  of  some  of  the  hearers.  After  Mr.  Edwards  was  dismissed 
from  Northampton!,  he  preacheil  there  occasionally,  when  they  had  no 
other  preacher  to  supply  the  pulpit :  till  at  length  a  great  uneasiness  was 
manifested  by  many  of  the  pe<»ple,  at  his  preaching  there  at  all.  Upon 
which  the  committee  for  supplying  the  pulpit,  called  the  town  together, 
to  know  their  minds  with  res|)ect  to  that  matter ;  when  they  voted  that  it 
was  not  agreeable  to  their  minds  that  he  should  preach  among  them. 
Accordingly,  while  Mr.  Edwards  was  in  the  town,  and  they  had  no  other 
minister  to  preach  to  them,  they  carried  on  public  worship  among  them- 
selves 

Every  one  must  lie  sensible  that  this  was  a  great  trial  to  Mr.  Edwards. 
He  had  been  nearly  twenty*four  years  among  that  people ;  and  his  labors 

•  One  of  the  churclie«  m-hich  31  r.  Fdwnrde  rhoeedid  not  see  fit  to  join  the  council.  However, 
the  minister  of  that  church  bring  at  Northampton,  was  desired  by  Mr.  Bd wards  and  the  charch 
to  sit  in  eoandl  and  act,  which  he  did.  But  there  being  no  mess#iger  from  the  ehareh,  tht 
MHincil  wan  not  full,  aad  tkm%  was  a  disparity;  by  which  Ukfn%  there  was  one  vote  more  for  ai 
immediate  dismissioo,  Ibtti  miinst  it. 


tm4  im4Fn,  Up  mtl  «pp^rjinee^  from  time  to  time  peatir  blessed  among 
tl^rm ;  M$4  ft  ((r^ftt  riurnber  l/K^ked  on  him  as  their  spiritual  father,  who 
hk4  imtfU  i\m  UH\f\iy  tnnirmntui  of  turning  them  from  darkness  to  Jgbt. 
urid  fAimkiufi  ttmm  an  brands  ^/ut  of  the  burning.  And  they  had  from 
Uf$m  Ut  iium  \frfif0ifm$'A  that  tb#?y  looked  ujx^n  it  as  one  of  their  greatest 
{^'mUim^M  Uf  \mytt  such  a  tniuinier,  and  manifested  their  great  love  and 
^Umu  ii(  h\m,  Uf  such  a  degree,  that  (as  St  Paul  says  of  the  Galatians) 
''  if  ft  ba/1  ifMstt  }9fmnHfh,  they  wr/uld  have  plucked  out  their  own  eyes,  and 
i^l<«fn  thi;m  Up  him/'  And  they  had  a  j^reat  interest  in  his  Section  :  he 
hiMl  \Hpn$tj  t\uitn  on  his  heart,  and  carried  them  in  his  bosom  for  many 
jfiturit ;  exercising  a  lender  concern  and  love  for  them :  for  their  good  he 
was  always  writing,  contriving,  laboring ;  for  them  he  had  poured  out 
Uitt  iiumntiud  fervent  prayers ;  in  their  good  he  had  rejoiced  as  one  that 
(Indeth  great  s|K;il ;  and  they  were  dear  to  him  above  anjr  other  people 
uudtif  heaven*  Now  to  have  this  peovk  turn  against  him,  and  thrust 
hirri  mii  from  firtiong  them,  stopping  tneir  ears,  and  running  upon  him 
with  Curious  '/,vn\f  not  allowing  him  to  defend  himself  by  giving  him  a  fair 
hearing ;  and  even  refusing  so  much  as  to  hear  him  preach ;  many  of 
tlM«fn  Niirmisitig  find  publicly  speaking  many  ill  things  as  to  his  ends  and 
dfisignsl  Hiirely  this  tnust  come  very  near  to  him,  and  try  his  s}5iriL 
The  Wf )nlN  of  (he  rsfilrnist  seem  applicable  to  this  case :  "  It  was  not  an 
enmny  Ihiit  re|)ronched  nie,  then  1  could  have  borne  it;  neither  was  it 
IiImi  that  hntiMl  \uv,  that  did  magnify  himself  against  me,  then  I  would  have 
iiifl  niypMilf  from  him.  Hut  it  was  thou — my  guide  and  mine  acquaintance. 
VVfi  took  swcic^l  counfiel  together,  and  wolked  unto  the  house  of  God  in 
eomimny.'' 

IM  us,  thcrc^fore,  now  behold  the  man  I — The  calm  sedateness  of  his 
mind  ;  his  meekness  and  humility  in  groat  and  violent  opposition,  and 
injurious  treatment ;  his  resolution  and  steady  conduct  through  all  this 
dark  and  terrible  storm  were  truly  wonderful,  and  cannot  be  set  in  so 
beautiful  and  nlleoting  a  light  by  any  description,  as  they  appeared  in  to 
hii  frientts,  who  wore  oye«witnesses. 

Mr.  Htl wards  had  a  nuniorous  and  chargjeable  family,  and  little  or  no 
itioonie,  exolusivo  of  bin  salary ;  and,  considering  how  far  he  was  ad- 
vanood  in  years ;  the  general  dis|>osition  of  people,  who  want  a 
minister,  to  prrfer  n  young  nmn  who  has  never  been  settled,  to  one  who 
luis  l»oou  dismissed  m>m  his  |H>oi>Ie ;  and  what  misrepresentations  were 
nmdt^  of  his  princinlos  thn»ugn  the  country,  it  looked  to  him  not  at  all 
|MHibable  (hut  he  should  ever  have  opportunity  to  be  again  settled  in 
{\w  work  of  the  niiuistry,  if  he  was  dismissed  from  Northampton :  and  he 
was  not  inoliniHt  or  nlue  to  take  any  other  course,  or  go  into  any  other 
busihte^ss  to  ^t  a  living*  so  that  be(j:gar^  as  well  as  disgnice  stared  him 
l\ill  in  the  taoe*  if  ho  |HMYistei)  in  his  pnncii>les.  When  he  was  fixed  in 
his  )Minoi|4«Miu  and  Mk^w  they  w*ere  publicly  known,  he  told  some  of  his 
(Viti^iHis.  that  if  he  discovered  and  persisted  in  thenn  it  would  most  likely 
iMue  in  his  disnujtHion  and  di^rnce  :  and  the  ruin  of  himself  and  family, 
Ml  to  Un^ir  ItmfHM^t  interests,  tie  therefore  first  sat  down  aiul  ciHinted 
llif  c«vit«  and  UelilMi'nitely  tvH4  up  the  cross,  when  it  was  set  before  him 
in  lis  full  wt'ight  aiHl  nuftunitude ;  and  in  direct  op^Hisition  to  all  wnniJIy 
vUw«  am)  iiHHivt^  Aik)  therefore  his  conduct  m  these  circumstances^ 
was  a  ren\aikal4e  etK^ri^'j^e  ainl  di*ctn*ery  ttf  his  conscientiousness :  and 
kis  iink)uhn^  Io  dvu)  huuM'lll  and  toi^^ko  all  that  Ik'  had,  lo  t\.4U»w  Chri:»l 
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A  man  must  have  a  considerable  de^ee  of  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  to  go 
on  with  the  steadfastness  and  resolution  with  which  he  did.  He  ventured 
wherever  truth  and  duty  appeared  to  lead  him,  unmoved  at  the  threaten- 
ing dangers  on  every  side. 

However,  God  did  not  forsake  him.  As  he  gave  him  those  inward 
supports  by  which  he  was  able  in  patience  to  posse5s  his  soul,  and  coura- 
geously row  on  in  the  storm,  in  the  face  of  boisterous  winds  beating 
hard  upon  him,  and  in  the  midst  of  gaping  waves  threatening  to  swallow 
him  up ;  so  he  soon  appeared  for  him  in  his  providence,  even  beyond  all 
his  expectations.  His  correspondents  and  other  friends  in  Scotland, 
hearing  of  his  dismission,  and  fearing  it  might  be  the  means  of  bringinff 
him  into  worldly  straits,  generouslv  contributed  a  considerable  sum,  and 
sent  it  over  to  him.  And  God  did  not  leave  him  without  tender,  valua- 
ble friends  at  Northampton.  For  a  small  number  of  his  people  who 
opposed  his  dismission  from  the  beginning,  and  some  who  acted  on  neither 
side,  but  after  his  dismission  adhered  to  him,  under  the  influence  of  their 
great  esteem  and  love  of  Mr.  Edwards,  were  willing,  and  thought  them- 
selves able  to  maintain  him ;  and  insisted  upon  it  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
stay  among  thein,  as  a  distinct  and  separate  congregation  from  the  body  of 
the  town,  who  had  rejected  him. 

Mr.  Edwards  could  not  see  it  to  be  his  duty  to  stay  among  them,  as 
this  would  probably  be  a  n^eans  of  perpetuating  an  unhappy  division  in 
the  town ;  and  there  was  to  him  no  prospect  of  doing  the  good  there, 
which  would  counterbalance  the  evil.  However,  that  he  might  do  all  he 
could  to  satisfy  his  tender  and  afllicted  fritMids,  he  consented  to  ask  the 
advice  of  an  ecclesiastical  council.  Accordingly  a  council  was  called, 
and  met  at  Northampton  on  tlir  Ifithof  May,  1751.  The  town  on  this  occa- 
sion was  put  into  a  great  tumult.  They  who  were  active  in  Mr.  Edwards's 
dismission  supposed,  thouirh  without  any  jiood  ground,  that  he  was  con- 
triving with  his  friends,  a<:ain  to  intnxluce  himself  at  Northampton.  They 
drew  up  a  remonstrance  against  their  |>roceedings,  and  laid  it  before  the 
council  (though  they  would  not  acknowledge  theiu  to  be  an  ecclesiastical 
council),  containing  many  heavy,  though  groundless  insinuations  and 
charges  against  Mr.  Edwards,  and  bitter  accusations  of  the  party  who 
had  adhered  to  him  ;  but  refused  to  api^ear  and  sup{>ort  any  of  their 
charges,  or  so  much  as  to  give  the  gentlemen  of  the  council  any  oppor- 
tunity to  confer  with  them  about  the  alFair  de|>ending.  though  it  was 
diligently  sought.  The  council  having  heard  what  Mr.  Edwards  and  they 
who  adhered  to  him  had  tosriy,  advi.sed,  agreeably  to  Mr.  Edwards's  judg- 
ment, that  he  should  leave  Nc»rtham]iti»n,  and  accept  of  the  mission  to 
which  he  was  invited  at  Stockbridge ;  of  which  a  more  particular  account 
will  be  given. 

M^ny  other  facts  relative  to  this  sorrowful  and  surprising  affair  (the 
most  so  doubtless  of  any  of  the  kind,  that  ever  happened  in  New-England, 
and  perhaps  in  any  part  of  the  Christian  world)  might  be  related  ;  but  as 
this  more  general  history  of  it  may  be  sufficient  to  answer  the  ends  pro- 
posed, viz.,  to  rectify  some  gross  misrepresentations  that  have  been  made 
of  the  matter,  and  discover  the  great  trial  Mr.  Edwards  had  herein,  it  is 
thought  best  to  suppress  other  particulars.  As  a  proper  close  to  this  me- 
lancholy story,  and  to  confirm  and  further  illustrate  what  has  been  re- 
lated, the  following  letter  from  Joseph  Hawley,  Esq.  (a  gentleman  who 
was  very  active  in  the  transactions  of  this  whole  allair.  and  very  much  ^ 
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leader  in  it)  to  vhe  Rev.  Mr.  Hall,  of  Sutton,  published  in  a  weekly  iiew8> 
paper  in  Boston,  May  19th,  1760,  is  here  inserted. 

TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HALL,  OF  SUTTON. 

Northampton,  May  9,  1760. 

Rev.  Sir  : — I  have  often  wished  that  every  member  of  the  two 
ecclesiastical  councils  that  formerly  sat  in  Northampton,  upon  the  unhappy 
differences  between  our  former  most  worthy  and  Rev.  pastor,  Mr  Jona- 
than Edwards,  and  the  church  here,  whereof  you  were  a  member ;  I 
say,  sir,  I  have  often  wished  that  every  one  of  them  truly  knew  my  own 
sense  of  my  own  conduct  in  the  affairs  that  the  one  and  the  other  of  said 
councils  are  privy  to.  As  I  have  long  apprehended  it  to  be  my  duty  not 
only  to  humble  myself  before  God  for  what  was  unchristian  and  sinful  in 
my  conduct  before  the  said  councils,  but  also  to  confess  my  faults  to  tfiem, 
and  take  shame  to  myself  before  them;  so  I  have  often  studied  with 
myself  in  what  manner  it  was  practicable  for  me  to  do  it.  When  I  un- 
derstood that  you,  sir,  and  Mr.  Eaton,  were  to  be  at  Cold  Spring  at  the 
time  of  the  late  council,  I  resolved  to  improve  the  opportunity  fully  to 
open  my  mind  then  to  you  and  him  thereon;  and  thought  that  probably 
some  method  might  be  then  thought  of  in  which  my  reflections  on  myself, 
touching  the  matters  above  hinted  at,  might  be  communicated  to  most  if 
not  all  the  gentlemen  aforesaid  who  did  not  reside  in  this  countv.  But 
you  know,  sir,  how  difficult  it  was  for  us  to  converse  together  by  our* 
selves,  when  at  Cold  Spring,  without  giving  umbrage  to  that  people ;  I 
therefore  proposed  writing  to  you  upon  the  matters  which  I  had  then 
op|K)rtunity  only  most  summarily  to  suggest ;  which  you,  sir,  signified 
would  be  agreeable  to  you.  I  therefore  now  undertake  what  I  then  pro- 
posed, in  which  I  humbly  ask  the  divine  aid ;  and  that  I  may  be  made 
mobt  freely  willing  to  confess  my  sin  and  guilt  to  you  and  the  world  in 
those  instances  wnich  I  have  reason  to  suppose  fell  under  your  notice,  as 
they  were  public  and  notorious  transactions,  and  on  account  whereof, 
therefore,  you,  sir,  and  all  others  who  had  knowledge  thereof,  had  just 
cause  to  be  offended  at  me. 

And  in  the  first  place,  sir,  I  apprehend  that,  with  the  church  and 
people  of  Northampton,  I  sinned  and  erred  exceedingly  in  consenting  and 
laboring  that  there  should  be  so  early  a  dismission  of  Mr.  Edwards  from 
his  pastoral  relation  to  us,  even  upon  the  supposition  that  he  was  really 
in  a  mistake  in  the  disputed  point :  not  only  because  the  dispute  was  upon 
matters  so  very  disputable  in  themselves,  and  at  the  greatest  remove  from 
fundamental,  but  because  Mr.  Edwards  so  long  had  approved  himself  a 
most  faithful  and  painful  pastor  to  the  said  church.  He  also  changed  his 
sentiments  in  that  point,  wholly  from  a  tender  regard  to  what  appeared 
to  him  to  be  truth  ;  and  had  made  known  his  sentiments  with  great  mo- 
deration, and  upon  great  deliberation,  against  all  worldly  motives,  from 
mere  fidelity  to  his  great  Master,  and  a  lender  regard  to  the  souls  of  his 
flock,  as  we  had  the  highest  reason  to  judge.  These  considerations  novr 
seem  to  me  sufficient ;  and  would  (if  we  had  been  of  a  rinht  spirit)  have 
creatly  endeared  him  to  his  people,  and  made  us  to  the  last  degree  re* 
mctant  to  part  with  him,  and  disposed  us  to  the  exercise  of  the  greatest 
candor,  gentleness  and  moderation.  How  much  of  the  reverse  whereof 
appeared  in  us,  i  >ieed  not  tell  you,  sir,  who  were  an  eye-witness  of  our 
temper  and  conduct. 
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And  although  it  does  not  become  me  to  pronounce  decisively  on  a 
point  so  disputable  as  what  was  then  in  dispute ;  yet  I  beg  leave  to  say, 
that  I  really  apprehend  that  it  is  of  the  highest  moment  to  the  body  of 
this  church,  and  to  me  in  particular,  most  solicitously  to  inquire,  whether, 
like  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers  in  John  the  Baptist's  time,  we  did  not  reject 
the  council  of  God  against  ourselves,  in  rejecting  Mr.  Edwards,  and  his 
doctrine,  which  was  the  ground  of  his  dismission.  And  I  humbly  con- 
ceive that  it  highly  imports  us  all  of  this  church  most  seriously  and  im- 
partially to  examine  what  that  most  worthy  and  able  divine  published, 
about  that  time,  in  support  of  the  same,  whereby  he  being  dead  yet  speak- 
eth.  But  there  were  three  things,  sir,  especially  in  my  own  particular 
conduct  before  the  first  council,  which  have  been  justly  matter  of  great 
grief  and  much  trouble  to  me  almost  ever  since,  viz. : 

In  the  first  place,  I  confess,  sir,  that  I  acted  very  immodestly  and  abu- 
sively to  vou,  as  well  as  injuriously  to  the  church  and  myself,  when,  with 
much  zeal  and  unbecoming  assurance,  I  moved  the  council  that  they  would 
interpose  to  silence  and  stop  you  in  an  address  you  were  making  one 
morning  to  the  people,  wherein  you  were,  if  I  do  not  forget,  briefly  ex- 
horting them  to  a  tender  remembrance  of  the  former  affection  and  har- 
mony that  had  long  subsisted  between  them  and  their  Rev.  Pastor,  and 
the  great  comfort  and  profit  which  they  apprehended  that  they  had  re- 
ceived from  his  ministry;  for  which,  sir,  I  heartily  ask  your  forgiveness; 
and  I  think  that  we  ought,  instead  of  opposing  an  exhortation  of  that  na- 
ture, to  have  received  it  with  all  thankfulness. 

Another  particular  of  my  conduct  before  that  council,  which  I  now 
apprehend  was  criminal,  and  was  owing  to  the  want  of  that  tender  affec- 
tion and  reverend  respect  and  esteem  for  Mr.  Edwards,  which  he  had 
highly  merited  of  me,  was  my  strenuously  opposini^  the  adjournment  of 
the  matters  submitted  to  that  council,  for  about  two  nionths ;  for  which 
I  declare  myself  unfeignedly  sorry ;  and  I  with  shame  remember,  that  I 
did  it  in  a  peremptory,  decisive,  vehement,  and  very  immodest  manner. 

But,  sir,  the  most  criminal  part  of  my  conduct  at  that  time,  that  I  am 
conscious  of,  was  my  exhibiting  to  that  council  a  set  of  arguments  in 
writing,  the  drift  whereof  was  to  prove  the  rcasonablene.ss  and  necessity 
of  Mr.  Edwards's  dismission,  in  case  no  accommodation  was  then  effected 
with  mutual  consent;  which  writing,  by  clear  implication,  contained 
some  severe,  uncharitable,  and,  if  I  remember  right,  groundless  and  slan- 
derous imputations  on  Mr.  Edwards,  expressed  in  bitter  lang^uage.  And 
although  the  original  draft  thereof  was  not  done  by  me,  yet  1  foolishly  and 
sinfully  consented  to  copy  it ;  and,  as  a^ent  for  the  church,  to  read  it,  and 
deliver  it  to  the  council ;  which  I  could  never  have  done  if  I  had  not  a 
wicked  relish  for  perverse  things ;  which  conduct  of  mine  I  confess  was 
very  sinful,  and  highly  provoking  to  God ;  for  which  I  am  ashamed,  con- 
founded, and  have  nothing  to  answer. 

As  to  the  church's  remonstrance,  as  it  was  called,  which  their  com- 
mittee preferred  to  the  last  of  the  said  councils  (to  all  which  I  was  con- 
senting, and  in  the  composing  whereof  I  was  verj*  active,  as  also  in  bring- 
ing the  church  to  their  vote  upon  it) ;  I  would,  in  the  first  place,  only  ob- 
serve that  I  do  not  remember  any  thing,  in  that  small  part  of  it  which  was 
plainly  expressive  of  the  expediency  of  Mr.  Eklwardn  s  resettlement  here 
as  pastor  to  a  part  of  the  church,  which  was  very  exceptionable.  But  sj 
to  all  the  residue,  which  was  much  the  greatest  part  thereof  (and  I  am 
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not  certain  that  any  part  was  wholly  free),  it  was  every  where  inter.ar  Jed 
with  unchristian  bitterness,  sarcastical  and  unmannerly  insinuations.  It 
contained  divers  direct,  grievous  and  criminal  charges  and  allegations 
against  Mr.  Edwards,  which  I  have  since  good  reason  to  suppose,  were 
all  founded  on  jealous  and  uncharitable  mistakes,  and  so  were  really  cross 
slanders ;  also  many  heavy  and  reproachful  charges  upon  divers  of  Mr. 
Edwards's  adherents,  and  some  severe  censures  of  them  all  indiscrimi- 
nately ;  all  of  which,  if  not  wholly  false  and  groundless,  yet  were  alto- 
gether unnecessary,  and  therefore  highly  criminal.  Indeed  I  am  fully 
convinced,  that  the  whole  of  that  composure,  excepting  the  small  part 
thereof  above-mentioned,  was  totally  unchristian,  a  scandalous,  abusive, 
injurious  libel,  against  Mr.  Edwards  and  his  particular  friends,  Crspecially 
the  former,  and  highly  provoking  and  detestable  in  the  sight  of  God ;  for 
which  I  am  heartily  sorry  and  ashamed ;  and  pray  I  may  remember  it 
with  deep  abasement  and  penitence,  all  my  days.  Nor  do  I  now  think  that 
the  church's  conduct  in  refusing  to  appear,  and  attend  before  that  coun- 
cil to  support  the  charges  and  allegations  in  the  said  remonstrance  against 
Mr.  Edwards  and  the  said  brethren,  which  they  demanded,  was  ever  vin- 
dicated by  all  the  subtle  answers  that  were  given  to  the  said  demand ;  nor 
do  I  think  that  our  conduct  in  that  instance  was  capable  of  a  defence. 
For  it  appears  to  me,  that  by  making  such  charges  against  them  before 
the  said  council,  we  necessarily  so  far  gave  that  council  jurisdiction ;  and 
I  own,  with  sorrow  and  regret,  that  I  zealously  endeavored  that  the  church 
should  ]>erseveringly  refuse  to  appear  before  the  said  council  for  the  pur- 
pose aforesaid ;  which  I  humbly  pray  God  to  forclve. 

Another  part  of  my  conduct,  sir,  of  which  I  have  long  repented,  and 
for  which  I  hereby  declare  my  hearty  sorrow,  was  my  obstinate  opposi- 
tion to  the  last  cuuncirs  having  any  conference  with  the  church ;  which 
the  said  council  earnestly  and  repeatedly  moved  for,  and  which  the  church, 
as  you  know,  finally  denied.  I  think  it  discovered  a  great  deal  of  pride 
and  vain  sufficiency  in  the  church,  and  showed  them  to  be  very  opinion- 
ative,  especially  the  chief  sticklers,  one  of  whom  I  was,  and  think  it  was 
running  a  most  presumptuous  risk,  and  acting  the  part  of  proud  scorners, 
for  us  to  refuse  hearing,  and  candidly  and  seriously  considering  what  that 
council  could  say  or  op|K>se  to  us ;  among  whom  there  were  divers,  justly 
in  great  reputation  for  ;;race  and  wisdom. 

In  thesic  instances,  sir,  of  my  conduct,  and  in  others  (to  which  you 
were  not  privy)  in  the  course  of  that  most  melancholy  contention  with  Mr. 
Edwards,  i  now  see  that  I  was  very  much  influenced  by  vast  pride,  self- 
sufficiency,  ambition,  and  vanity.  I  appear  to  myself  vile,  and  doubtless 
much  more  so  to  others  who  are  more  impartial ;  and  do  in  the  review 
thereof,  abhor  myself,  and  repent  sorely :  and  if  my  own  heart  condemns 
me,  it  behooves  me  solemnly  to  remember,  that  God  is  greater  and  know- 
eth  all  things.  I  hereby  own,  sir,  that  such  treatment  of  Mr.  Edwards, 
wherein  I  was  so  deeply  concerned  and  active,  was  particularly  and  very 
aggravatediv  sinful  and  ungrateful  in  me,  because  I  was  not  only  under  the 
common  obfigations  of  eacn  individual  of  the  society  to  him,  as  to  a  most 
able,  diligent  and  faithful  pastor ;  but  I  had  also  received  many  instances 
of  his  tenderness,  goodness,  and  generosity  to  me,  as  a  young  kinsman, 
whom  he  was  disposed  to  treat  in  a  nx»t  firiendly  manner. 

Indeed,  sir,  I  must  own,  that  by  my  conduct  m  consulting  and  actins 
t^gmxM  Mr.  Edwards  within  the  tune  of  our  most  unhappy  msputes  with 
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him,  and  especially  in  and  about  that  abominable  "remonstrance,"  I  have 
so  far  symbolized  with  Balaam,  Ahitophel,  and  Judas,  that  I  am  con* 
founded  and  filled  with  terror  oftentimes  when  I  attend  to  the  most  pain- 
ful  similitude.  And  I  freely  confess,  that  on  account  of  my  conduct 
above-mentioned  I  have  the  greatest  reason  to  tremble  at  those  most  sol- 
emn and  awful  words  of  our  Saviour,  Matt,  xviii.  6,  "  Whoso  shall  offend 
one  of  these,"  &c.,  and  those  in  Luke,  x.  16,  "He  that  despiseth  you," 
<kc. ;  and  I  am  most  sorely  sensible  that  nothing  but  that  infinite  ^ace 
and  mercy  which  saved  some  of  the  betrayers  and  murderers  ol  our 
olessed  Lord,  and  the  persecutors  of  his  martyrs,  can  pardon  me;  in 
which  alone  I  hope  for  pardon,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  whose  blood,  blessed 
be  God,  cleanseth  from  all  sin.  On  the  whole,  sir,  I  am  convinced,  that 
I  have  the  greatest  reason  to  say  as  David,  "  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O 
God,  according  to  thy  loving-kindness,  according  to  the  multitude  of  thy 
tender  mercies,  blot  out  my  transgressions ;  wash  me  thoroughly  from 
mine  iniquity,  and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin  ;  for  I  acknowledge  my  trans- 
gressions, and  my  sin  is  ever  before  me.  Hide  thy  face  from  my  sins,  and 
blot  out  all  mine  iniquities ;  create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  re- 
new a  right  spirit  within  me ;  cast  me  not  away  from  thy  presence,  ana 
take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me :  restore  unto  me  the  joy  of  thy  salva- 
tion, and  uphold  me  with  thy  free  Spirit."     Psalm  li.  1-3,  9-12. 

And  I  humbly  apprehend  that  it  greatly  concerns  the  church  of  Nor- 
thampton most  seriously  to  examine,  whether  the  many  hard  speeches, 
spoken  by  many  particular  members  against  their  former  pastor,  some  of 
which  the  church  really  countenanced  (and  especially  those  spoken  by 
the  church  as  a  body,  in  that  most  vile  "remonstrance"),  are  not  so 
odious  and  ungodly,  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  defence :  whether  the 
said  church  were  not  guilty  of  a  great  sin  in  being  so  willing  and  dis}x>sed, 
for  so  slight  a  cause,  to  part  with  so  faithful  and  godly  a  minister  as  Mr. 
Edwards  was ;  and  whether  ever  God  will  hold  us  guiltless  till  we  cry 
to  him  for  Christ's  sake  to  pardon  and  save  us  from  that  judgment  which 
such  ungodly  deeds  deserve.  And  I  most  heartily  wish  and  pray  that 
the  town  and  church  of  Northampton  would  seriously  and  carefully  exa- 
mine whether  they  have  not  abundant  cause  to  judge  that  they  are  now 
lying  under  great  guilt  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  and  whether  those  of  us  who 
were  concerned  in  that  most  awful  contention  with  Mr.  Edwards,  can 
ever  more  reasonably  expect  God's  favor  and  blessing,  till  our  eyes  are 
opened,  and  we  become  thoroughly  convinced  that  we  have  greatly  pro- 
voked  the  Most  High,  and  have  been  injurious  to  one  of  the  best  ot  men; 
and  until  we  shall  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  we  have  dreadfully  per- 
secuted Christ,  by  persecuting  and  vexing  that  just  man  and  servant  of 
Christ ;  until  we  shall  be  humble  as  in  the  dust  on  account  of  it,  and  till 
we  openly,  in  full  terms,  and  without  balking  the  matter,  confess  the  same 
before  the  world,  and  most  humbly  and  earnestly  seek  forgiveness  of 
God,  and  do  what  we  can  to  honor  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Edwards,  and 
clear  it  of  all  the  aspirations  which  we  unjustiy  cast  upon  him ;  since 
God  has  been  pleased  to  put  it  beyond  our  power  to  ask  his  forgiveness. 
Such  terms  I  am  persuaded  the  great  and  righteous  God  will  hold  us  to, 
and  that  it  will  be  in  vain  for  us  to  hope  to  escape  with  impunity  in  any 
other  way.  This  I  am  convinced  of  with  regard  to  myself,  and  this  way 
I  most  solemnly  propose  to  take  myself  (if  God  in  his  mercy  shall  give  me 
oppoitunity),  that  by  so  making  free  confession  to  God  and  man  of  my 
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sin  and  guilt,  and  publicly  taking  shame  to  myself,  I  may  give  glory  to  the 
God  of  Israel,  and  do  what  in  me  lies,  to  clear  the  memory  of  that  vener- 
able  man  from  the  wrongs  and  injuries  I  was  so  active  in  bringing  on  his 
reputation  and  character ;  and  I  thank  God  that  he  has  been  pleased  to 
spare  my  life  to  this  time,  and  am  sorry  that  I  have  delayed  the  affair 
so  long. 

Although  I  made  the  substance  of  almost  all  the  foregoing  reflections 
in  writing,  but  not  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  to  Mr.  Edwards  and  the 
brethren  who  adhered  to  him,  in  Mr.  Edwards's  life,  and  before  he  re- 
moved from  Stockbridge,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he,  from  his 
great  candor  and  charity,  heartily  forgave  me  and  prayed  for  me:  yet  be- 
cause that  was  not  generally  known,  I  Took  on  myself  obliged  to  take  further 
steps ;  for  while  I  kept  silence,  my  bones  waxed  old,  &c.  For  all  these 
my  great  sins  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  I  humbly  and  most  earnestly 
ask  forgiveness  of  God;  in  the  next  place,  of  the  relatives  and  near 
friends  of  Mr.  Edwards. — I  also  ask  the  forgiveness  of  all  those  who  were 
called  Mr.  Edwards's  adherents ;  and  of  all  the  members  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical councils  above-mentioned ;  and  lastly,  of  all  Christian  people,  who 
have  had  any  knowledge  of  these  matters. 

I  have  no  desire,  sir,  that  you  should  make  any  secret  of  this  letter : 
but  that  vou  would  communicate  the  same  to  whom  you  shall  judge  pro- 
per :  and  I  purpose,  if  God  shall  give  me  opportunity,  to  procure  it  to  be 
published  in  some  one  of  the  jiublic  newspapers;  for  I  cannot  devise  any 
other  way  of  making  known  my  sentiments  of  the  foregoing  matters  to 
all  who  ought  to  be  acquainted  therewith,  and  therefore  1  think  I  ought 
to  do  it,  whatever  remarks  I  may  foresee  will  be  made  thereon.  Probably 
when  it  comes  out,  some  of  my  acquaintance  will  pronounce  me  quite 
overrun  with  vapors ;  others  will  be  furnished  with  matter  for  mirth  and 
pleasantry ;  others  will  cursorilv  pass  it  over,  as  relating  to  matters  quite 
stale :  but  some,  I  am  persuadecf,  will  rejoice  to  see  me  brought  to  a  sense 
of  my  sin  and  duty  ;  and  I  myself  shall  be  conscious  that  I  have  done 
something  of  what  the  nature  of  the  case  admits,  toward  undoing  what 
is,  and  long  has  been,  to  my  greatest  remorse  and  trouble  that  it  was 
ever  done. 

Sir,  I  desire  that  none  would  entertain  a  thought  from  my  having 
spoken  respectfully  of  Mr.  Edwards,  that  I  am  disaflected  to  our  present 
pastor ;  for  the  very  reverse  is  true ;  and  I  have  a  reverend  esteem,  real 
value,  and  hearty  affection  for  him,  and  bless  God,  that  he  has,  notwith 
standing  all  our  unworthiness,  given  us  one  to  succeed  Mr.  Edwards 
who,  as  I  have  reason  to  hope,  is  truly  faithful. 

I  conclude  this  long  letter,  by  heartily  desiring  your  prayers,  that  m} 
repentance  of  mv  sins  above-mentioned  may  be  unfeigned  and  genuine 
and  such  as  God  in  infinite  mercy,  for  Christ's  sake,  will  accept ;  and  1 
beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself,  S:r,  your  real,  though  very  unworthy  friend* 
and  obedient  servant,  JOSEPH  HAWLE  Y. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

FiOM   BIS   MISSION   TO   THB   INDIANS   UNTIL   HIS   DEATH. 

SECTION   I. 

His  Mission  to  the  Indians  at  Stockbridge, 

If  we  regard  Mr.  Edwards's  deep  acquaintance  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  the  influence  of  divine  truth  on  his  own  heart ;  if  we 
consider,  also,  his  long  experience  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  with  his 
disposition  to  observe  the  operations  of  human  minds  and  passions,  and  to 
improve  such  knowledge  to  the  most  profitable  purposes,  we  may  safely 
sajr,  that  there  were  but  few  men,  if  any,  better  qualified  to  conduct  a 
mission  among  the  Indians.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  questioned, 
whether  his  recluse  turn,  his  natural  reserve,  his  contemplative  habits, 
and  the  strong  propensity  of  his  mind  closely  to  investigate  abstractedly 
every  difficult  subject  that  presented  itself,  were  not  unfavorable  traits 
for  such  a  situation,  however  beneficial  it  might  be  for  his  own  improve- 
ment. Mr.  Edwards  was  qualified  to  shine  in  some  departments  of  the 
seats  of  learning,  and  was  afterwards  called  to  preside  over  one ;  but  when 
he  was  delegated  to  instruct  savage  Indians,  there  was  occasion  to  suspect 
there  was  not  a  perfect  suitableness  in  the  appointment.  On  this,  how- 
ever,  different  persons  may  form  different  opinions ;  and  it  is  our  business 
now  to  give  some  account  of  this  appointment. 

The  Indian  mission  at  Stockbridjje,  a  town  in  the  western  part  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  fifty  miles  from  Northampton,  being  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sergeant,  the  honored  and  reverend  commissioners 
for  Indian  affairs  in  Boston,  who  have  the  care  and  direction  of  it,  applied 
to  Mr.  Edwards  as  the  most  suitable  person  they  could  think  of  to  be  in- 
trusted with  that  mission.  At  the  same  time  he  was  invited  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Stockbridge ;  and  being  advised  by  the  council  above-men- 
tioned to  accept  of  the  invitation,  he  repaired  to  Stockbridge,  and  was 
introduced  and  fixed  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  there,  by  an  ecclesias- 
tical council  called  for  that  purpose,  August  8th,  1751. 

When  Mr.  Edwards  first  engaged  in  the  mission,  there  was  a  hopeful 
prospect  of  its  being  extensively  serviceable,  under  his  care  and  influence ; 
not  only  to  that  tribe  of  Indians  which  was  settled  at  Stockbridge,  but 
among  the  Six  Nations,  some  of  whom  were  coming  to  Stockbridge  to 
settle,  bringing  their  own,  and  as  many  of  their  neighbors'  children  as 
they  could  get,  to  be  educated  and  instructed  there.  For  this  end,  a  house 
for  a  boarding-school,  which  was  projected  by  Mr.  Sergeant,  was  erected 
on  a  tract  of  land  appropriated  to  that  use  by  the  Indians  at  Stockbridce ; 
where  the  Indian  children,  male  and  female,  were  to  be  educated,  by  be- 
ing clothed  and  fed,  and  instructed  by  proper  persons  in  useful  iearnins. 
The  boys  were  to  be  taught  husbandry  or  mechanic  trades,  and  the  girls 
all  sorts  of  women's  work.  For  the  encouragement  of  this  design,  some 
generous  subscriptions  were  made  both  in  England  and  America.  The 
general  court  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  did  much  to  promote 
the  affair,  and  provided  lands  for  the  Mohawks  who  should  incline  to  come. 
And  the  generous  Mr.  Hollis,  to  encouras^e  the  scheme,  ordered  twenty- 
four  Indian  children  to  be  educated  on    aIm  same  footing,  wholly  at  hit 
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cost.  Also  the  Society  in  London,  for  propagating  the  gospel  among  the 
Indians  in  and  about  New  England, directed  their  commissioners  in  Boston 
to  do  something  considerable  towards  this  design.  But  partly  by  reason 
of  some  unhappy  differences  that  took  place  among  those  who  had  the 
chief  management  of  this  affair  at  Stockbridge,  of  which  a  particular 
account  would  not  be  proper  in  this  place ;  and  partly  by  the  war  break- 
ing out  between  England  and  France,  which  is  generally  very  fatal  to 
such  affairs  among  Mians,  this  hopeful" prospect  came  to  nothing. 

Mr.  Edwards's  labors  were  attended  with  no  remarkable  visible  suc- 
cess while  at  Stockbridge;  though  he  performed  the  business  of  his 
mission  to  the  good  acceptance  of  the  inhabitants  in  general,  both  English 
and  Indians,  and  of  the  commissioners,  who  supported  him  honorably, 
and  confided  very  much  in  his  judgment  and  wisdom,  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  mission.  Howevei.  Stockbridge  proved  to  Mr.  Edwards 
a  more  quiet,- and,  on  many  accounts,  a  much  more  comfortable  situation 
than  he  was  in  before.  It  being  so  much  in  one  corner  of  the  country, 
his  time  was  not  so  much  taken  up  with  company,  as  it  was  at  North- 
ampton, though  many  of  his  friends,  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  land, 
often  made  him  pleasant  and  profitable  visits.  And  he  had  not  so  much 
concern  and  trouble  with  other  churches  as  he  was  obliged  to  have  when 
at  Northampton,  by  being  frequently  sought  to  for  advice,  and  called  to 
.  assist  in  ecclesiastical  councils.  Here  therefore  he  followed  his  beloved 
«tudy  more  closely,  and  to  better  purpose  than  ever.  In  these  six  years 
he  doubtless  made  swifter  advances  m  knowledge  than  ever  before,  and 
added  more  to  his  manuscripts  than  in  any  equal  s])ace  of  time.  And 
this  w^as  probably  as  useful  a  part  of  his  lite  as  any.  For  in  this  time  he 
wrote  the  two  last  books  that  have  been  published  by  him*  (of  which  a 
more  particular  account  will  be  given  hereafter),  by  which  he  has  dfuiht- 
leas  greatly  served  the  dhurch  of  Christ,  and  will  be  a  blessing  to  many 
thousands  yet  unborn. 

Thus,  after  his  uprightness  and  faithfulness  had  been  sufficiently  tried 
at  Northampton,  his  Divine  Master  provided  for  him  a  quiet  rrtreat, 
which  was  rendered  the  more  sweet  by  the  preceding  st(»rm ;  and  where 
he  had  a  better  opportunity  to  pursue  and  finish  some  iin{M»rtant  work 
which  God  had  for  him  to  do :  so  that  when  in  his  own  judgment,  as  well 
as  that  of  others,  his  usefulness  seemed  to  be  cut  off,  he  found  greater 
opportunities  of  service  than  ever. 

SECTION  II. 
His  being  chosen  President  of  New  Jersey  Collrfre, 

While  at  Stockbridge,  Mr.  Edwards  appears  to  liave  given  full  scope 
to  his  propensities  and  genius,  stimulated  by  his  ardent  love  of  truth,  and 
under  the  control  of  a  correct  judgment.  While  at  North.-mipton  his 
avocations  were  unavoidably  numerous,  and  scarcely  conipaiiMe  with  a 
profound  attention  to  subjects  he  might  be  disposed  to  investi,L'ate  ;  hut 
at  Stockbridge  he  found  himself  more  at  liberty  in  that  rfs|»tct.  After 
having  been  so  long  in  the  ministry  elsewhere,  his  pulpit  preparations 
would  require  less  time  than  before. — His  studies  were  less  interrupted  by 
company  and  calls. — Former  anxieties  were  now  removed ;  his  miud 

•  Hl«  Treatise  on  "The  Will." and  on  "Original  Sio  " 
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yKi»y  drawn  more  closely  to  God,  from  his  past  experience  of  the  fickleness 
of  men ;  and  thereby  his  mind  became  more  composed,  more  enlightened, 
and  more  elevated.  Here  he  was  led  to  investigate  subjects  of  radical 
importance  in  morals  and  theology,  and  to  trace  them  to  their  first  prin- 
ciples. And  here  he  published  his  masterpiece  of  inquiry  and  close 
reasoning,  his  Treatise  on  the  Will,  which  completely  established  his 
character  as  an  adept  in  metaphysical  science,  and  a  profound  divine. 
The  celebrity  he  obtained  by  this  work,  and  very  deservedly  obtained, 
had,  doubtless,  no  small  influence  on  the  trustees  of  Xew  Jersey  College, 
amon^  other  considerations,  in  looking  to  Mr.  Edwards  to  become  their 
Presiaent,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Burr,  his  son-in-law. 

The  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  President  of  New  Jersey  College,  died  on  the 
24th  of  Sept.  1757 ;  and,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  trustees,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards  was  chosen  his  successor ;  the  news  of  which  was  quite  unex- 
pected, and  not  a  little  surprising  to  him.  He  looked  on  himself  in  many 
respects  so  unqualified  for  that  business,  that  he  wondered  that  gentlemen 
of  so  good  judgment,  and  so  well  acq|uainted  with  him,  as  he  knew  some 
of  the  trustees  were,  should  think  ot  him  for  that  place.  He  had  many 
objections  in  his  own  mind  against  undertaking  the  business,  both  from 
his  unfitness,  and  his  particular  circumstances ;  yet  could  not  certainly 
determine  that  it  was  not  his  duty  to  accept  it.  The  following  extract 
of  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  trustees,  will  give  the  reader  r*  view  of 
his  sentiments  and  exercises  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  of  the  great  de- 
signs he  was  deeply  engaged  in,  and  zealously  prosecuting. 

Stockbridrre,  19///  October,  1757. 

Rev.  and  Hox.  Gentlemen — 1  was  not  a  little  surprised  on  receiving 
the  unexpected  notice  of  your  having  made  choice  of  me  to  succeed  the 
late  President  Burr,  as  the  head  of  Nassau  Ilall.  I  am  much  in  doubt 
whether  i  am  called  to  undertake  the  business,  which  you  have  done  me 
the  unmerited  honor  to  choose  me  for.  If  some  regard  may  be  had  for 
my  outward  comfort,  I  might  mention  the  many  inconveniences  and  great 
detriment  which  may  be  sustained  by  my  removing  with  my  numerous 
family,  so  far  from  all  the  estate  I  have  in  the  world  (without  any  pros- 
pect of  disposing  of  it,  under  present  circumstances,  but  with  great  loss), 
now  when  we  have  scarcely  got  over  the  trouble  and  damage  sustained 
by  our  removal  from  Northampton,  and  have  just  begun  to  have  our 
afluirs  in  a  comfortable  situation  for  a  subsistence  in  this  place ;  and  the 
ex|)ense  I  must  immediately  be  at  to  put  myself  into  circumstances  tol- 
erably comportins^  with  the  needful  support  of  the  honor  of  the  office  I 
am  invited  to ;  which  will  not  well  consist  with  my  ability. 

But  this  is  not  my  main  objection :  the  chief  difficulties  in  my  mind, 
in  the  way  of  accepting  this  im{>ortant  and  arduous  office,  are  these  two: 
First,  my  own  defects,  unfitting  me  for  such  an  undertaking,  many  of 
which  are  ceneralty  known ;  besides  other,  which  my  own  heart  is  con- 
scious of.  1  have  a  constitution,  in  many  res|)ects  )>eculiarly  unhappy, 
attended  with  flaccid  solids ;  vapid,  sizy  and  scarce  fluids,  and  a  low  tide 
of  spirits ;  often  occasioning  a  kind  of  childish  weakness  and  contempti- 
bleness  of  speech,  presence,  and  demeanor ;  v  ith  a  disagreeable  dulness 
and  stiffness,  much  unfitting  me  for  conversati  n,  but  more  especially  for 
the  government  of  a  college.  This  makes  me  shrink  at  the  thoughts  of 
taking  upon  me,  in  the  decline  of  life,  such  (   new  and  great  business. 
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attended  with  such  a  multiplicitj  of  cares,  and  requiring  such  a  decree 
of  activity,  alertness,  and  spirit  of  government ;  especially  as  succeeding 
one  so  remarkably  well  qualified  m  these  respects,  givmg  occasion  to 
every  one  to  remark  the  wide  difference.  I  am  also  deficient  in  some 
parts  of  learning,  particularly  in  algebra,  and  the  higher  parts  of  mathe- 
matics, and  in  the  Greek  classics ;  my  Greek  learning  havmg  been  chiefly 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  other  thing  is  this ;  that  mv  engaging  in 
this  business  will  not  well  consist  with  those  views,  and  that  course  of 
employ  in  my  study,  which  have  long  en^eed  and  swallowed  up  my 
mind,  and  been  the  chief  entertainment  and  c&light  of  my  life. 

And  here,  honored  sirs,  (emboldened,  by  the  testimony  I  have  now 
received  of  your  unmerited  esteem,  to  rely  on  your  candor,)  I  will  with 
freedom  open  myself  to  you. 

My  method  of  study,  from  my  first  beginning  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
has  been  very  much  by  writing ;  applying  myself  in  this  way,  to  improve 
every  important  hint ;  pursuing  the  clue  to  my  utmost,  when  any  thine 
in  reading,  meditation,  or  conversation,  has  been  suggested  to  my  mind, 
that  seemed  to  promise  light,  in  any  weighty  point ;  thus  penning  what 
appeared  to  me  my  best  {noughts,  on  innumerable  subjects  for  my  own 
benefit.  The  longer  I  prosecuted  my  studies  in  this  method,  the  more 
habitual  it 'became,  and  the  more  pleasant  and  profitable  I  found  it.  The 
further  I  travelled  in  this  way,  the  more  and  wider  the  field  opened, 
which  has  occasioned  my  laying  out  many  things  in  my  mind  to  do  in 
this  manner,  if  God  should  spare  my  life,  which  my  heart  hath  been  much 
upon :  particularly  mapy  things  against  most  of  the  prevailing  errors  nf 
the  present  day,  which  I  cannot  with  any  patience  see  maintained  (to 
the  utter  subverting  of  the  gospel  of  Christ)  with  so  high  a  hand,  and  so 
long  continued  a  triumph,  with  so  little  control,  when  it  appears  so  evi- 
dent to  me,  that  there  is  truly  no  foundation  for  any  of  this  glor}'ing  and 
insult.  1  have  already  published  something  on  one  of  the  main  points  in 
dispute  between  the  Arminians  and  Calvinists ;  and  have  it  in  view,  God 
willing  (as  I  have  already  signified  to  the  public),  in  like  manner  to  con- 
sider all  the  other  controverted  points,  and  have  done  much  towards  a 
preparation  for  it.  But  besides  these,  I  have  had  on  my  mind  and  heart 
(which  I  long  aao  began,  not  with  any  view  to  publication)  a  great  work, 
which  I  call  a  History  of  the  Work  of  Redemption,  a  body  ofdivinity  in 
an  entire  new  method, *being  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  history;  con- 
sidering the  aflfair  of  Christian  theology,  as  the  whole  of  it,  in  each  part, 
stands  in  reference  to  the  creat  work  of  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ ; 
which  I  suppose  to  be  of  all  others  the  grand  design  of  God,  and  the 
summum  and  ultimum  of  all  the  divine  operations  and  decrees ;  particu- 
larly considering  all  parts  of  the  grand  scheme  in  their  historical  order 
The  order  of  their  existence,  or  their  being  brought  forth  to  view,  in  the 
course  of  divine  dispensations,  or  the  wonderful  series  of  successive  acts 
and  events ;  beginning  from  eternity  and  descending  from  thence  to  the 
great  work  and  successive  dispensations  of  the  infinitely  wise  God  in 
time,  considering  the  chief  events  coming  to  pass  in  the  church  of  G(»d. 
and  revolutions  m  the  world  of  mankind,  aflfecting  the  state  of  the  church 
and  the  affairs  of  redemption,  which  we  have  account  of  in  history  or 
prophecy ;  till  at  last  we  come  to  the  general  resurrection,  last  judgment, 
and  consummation  of  all  things ;  when  it  shall  be  said,  //  is  done,  I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end.     Concluding  my  work« 
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with  tlie  consideration  of  that  perfect  state  of  things,  which  shall  be 
finally  settled,  to  last  for  eternity.  This  history  will  be  carried  on  with 
regard  to  all  three  worlds,  heaven,  earth,  and  hell ;  considering  the  con- 
nected successive  events  and  alterations  in  each,  so  far  as  the  Scriptures 
give  any  light ;  introducing  all  parts  of  divinity  in  that  order  which  is 
most  scriptural  and  most  natural ;  a  method  which  appears  to  me  the 
most  beautiful  and  entertaining,  wherein  every  divine  doctrine  will 
appear  to  greatest  advantage,  in  the  brighest  light,  in  the  most  striking 
manner,  showing  the  admirable  contexture  and  harmony  of  the  whole. 

I  have  also,  for  my  own  profit  and  entertainment,  done  much  towards 
another  great  work,  which  I  call  the  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, in  three  parts.  The  first  considering  the  prophecies  of  the  Messiah, 
his  redemption  and  kingdom ;  the  evidences  of  their  references  to  the  Mes- 
siah, &c.,  comparing  them  all  one  with  another,  demonstrating  their 
agreement,  true  scope,  and  sense ;  also  considering  all  the  various  parti- 
culars wherein  these  prophecies  have  their  exact  fulfilment ;  showing  the 
universal,  precise,  and  admirable  correspondence  between  predictions 
and  events.  The  second  part,  considering  the  types  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, showing  the  evidence  of  their  being  mtended  as  representations  of 
the  great  things  of  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  and  the  agreement  of  the  type 
with  the  antitype.  The  third  and  great  part,  considering  the  harmony 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  to  doctrine  and  precept.  In  the 
course  of  this  work,  I  find  there  will  be  occasion  for  an  explanation  of  a 
very  great  part  of  the  holy  Scripture ;  which  may,  in  such  a  view,  be 
explained  in  a  method,  which  to  me  seems  the  most  entertaining  and 
profitable,  best  tending  to  lead  the  mind  to  a  view  of  the  true  spirit,  de- 
sign, life  and  soul  of  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  their  proper  use  and  im- 
Crovement.  I  have  also  many  other  things  in  hand,  in  some  of  which  1 
ave  made  great  progress,  which  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  an  account 
of  Some  of  these  things,  if  divine  Providence  favor,  I  should  be  willing 
to  attempt  a  publication  of  So  far  as  I  myself  am  able  to  judge  of 
what  talents  I  have  for  benefiting  my  fellow-creatures  by  worcl,  I  think 
I  can  write  better  than  I  can  speak. 

My  heart  is  so  much  in  these  studies,  that  I  cannot  feel  willing  to  put 
myself  into  an  incapacity  to  pursue  them  any  more  in  the  future  part  of 
my  life  to  such  a  degree  as  I  must,  if  I  undertake  to  go  through  the  same 
course  of  employ,  in  the  oflice  of  a  president,  that  Mr.  Burr  did,  instruct- 
ing in  all  the  languages,  and  taking  the  whole  care  of  the  instruction 
of  one  of  the  classes  in  all  parts  of  learning,  besides  his  other  labors.  If  I 
should  see  light  to  determine  me  to  accept  the  place  offered  me,  I  should 
be  willing  to  take  upon  me  the  work  of  a  president,  so  far  as  it  consists 
in  the  general  inspection  of  the  whole  society ;  and  to  be  subservient  to 
the  school,  as  to  their  order  and  methods  of  study  and  instruction,  assisting 
myself  in  immediate  instruction  in  the  arts  and  sciences  (as  discretion 
should  direct  and  occasion  serve,  and  the  state  of  things  require),  es- 
pecially the  senior  class :  and  added  to  all,  should  be  willing  to  do  the 
whole  work  of  a  professor  of  divinity,  in  public  and  private  lectures, 
proposing  questions  to  be  answered,  and  some  to  be  discussed  in  writing 
and  free  conversation,  in  meetings  of  graduates  and  others,  appointed  in 
proper  seasons  for  these  ends.  It  wouM  be  now  out  of  mv  way,  to  spend 
time  in  aconstant  teaching  of  the  languages,  unless  it  be  the  Hebrew  tongue; 
which  I  should  be  willing  to  improve  myself  in,  by  instructing  others. 
VitL.  I.  4 
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On  the  whole,  I  am  much  at  a  loss,  with  respect  to  the  way  of  duty 
in  this  important  affair :  I  am  in  doubt,  whether,  if  I  should  engage  in  it. 
I  should  not  do  what  both  you  and  I  would  be  sorry  for  afterwards. 
Nevertheless,  I  think  the  greatness  of  the  affair,  and  the  regard  due  to  so 
worthy  and  venerable  a  body,  as  that  of  the  trustees  of  Nassau  HaJl, 
requires  my  taking  the  matter  into  serious  consideration.  And  unless  you 
should  appear  to  be  discouraged  by  the  things  which  I  have  now 
represented,  as  to  any  further  expectation  from  me,  I  shall  proceed  to  ask 
advice,  of  such  as  I  esteem  mos:  wise,  friendly  and  faithful:  if  after  the 
mind  of  the  commissioners  in  Boston  is  known,  it  appears  that  they 
consent  to  leave  me  at  liberty,  with  ]'espect  to  the  business  they  have 
employed  me  in  here." 

In  this  suspense  he  determined  to  ask  the  advice  of  a  number  of 
gentlemen  in  tne  ministrv,  on  whose  judgment  and  friendship  he  could 
rely,  and  to  act  accordingly ; — who,  upon  his  and  his  people's  desire,  met 
at  Stockbridge,  January  4,  1758 ;  and  having  heard  Mr.  Edwards's  re- 
presentation of  the  matter,  and  what  his  people  had  to  say  by  way  of 
objection  against  his  removal,  determined  it  was  his  duty  to  accept  of  the 
invitation  to  the  presidency  of  the  college.  When  they  published  their 
judgment  and  advice  to  Mr.  Edwards  and  his  people,  he  appeared  un- 
commonly  moved  and  affected  with  it,  and  fell  into  tears  on  the  occasion, 
which  was  very  unusual  for  him  in  the  presence  of  others :  and  soon 
aft^r  said  to  the  gentlemen,  who  had  given  their  advice,  that  it  was  matter 
of  wonder  to  him,  that  they  could  so  easily,  as  they  appeared  to  do,  get 
over  the  objections  he  had  made  against  his  removal. — But  as  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  be  directed  by  their  advice,  he  should  now  endeavor 
cheerfully  to  undertake  it,  believing  he  was  in  the  way  of  his  duty. 

Accordingly,  having  had,  by  the  application  of  the  trustees  of  the 
college,  the  consent  of  the  commissioners  to  resign  their  mission ;  he 

firded  up  his  loins,  and  set  off  from  Stockbridge  for  Princeton  in  January. 
[e  left  his  family  at  Stockbridge,  not  to  be  removed  till  spring.  He  had 
two  daughters  at  Princeton,  ]\frs.  Burr,  the  widow  of  the  late  President 
Burr,  and  his  oldest  daughter  that  was  unmarried.  His  arrival  at  Prince- 
ton was  to  the  great  satisfaction  and  joy  of  the  college. 

The  corporation  met  as  soon  as  could  be  with  convenience,  after  his 
arrival  at  the  college,  when  he  was  by  them  fixed  in  the  president's  chair. 
While  at  Princeton,  before  his  sickness,  he  preached  in  the  college  hall. 
Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  to  the  great  acceptance  of  the  hearers ;  but  did 
nothing  as  president,  unless  it  was  to  give  out  some  questions  in  divinity 
to  the  senior  class,  to  be  answered  before  him ;  each  one  having  opportu- 
nity to  study  and  write  what  he  thought  proper  upon  them.  When  they 
came  together  to  answer  them,  they  found  so  much  entertainment  and 
profit  by  it,  especially  by  the  light  and  instruction  Mr.  Edwards  com- 
municated in  what  he  said  upon  the  questions,  when  they  had  delivered 
what  they  had  to  say,  that  they  spoke  of  it  with  the  greatest  satisfaction 
and  wonder. 

During  this  time  Mr.  Edwards  seemed  to  enjoy  an  uncommon  degree 
of  the  presence  of  God.  He  told  his  daughters  he  once  had  great  exercise, 
concern  and  fear,  relative  to  his  engaging  in  that  business ;  but  since  it 
now  appeared,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  that  he  was  called  of  God  to  that 
place  and  work,  he  did  cheerfully  devote  himself  to  it,  leaving  himself 
and  the  event  with  God,  to  order  what  seemed  to  him  good. 
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The  small-pox  had  now  become  very  common  in  the  country,  and 
was  then  at  Princeton,  and  likely  to  spread.  And  as  Mr.  Edwards  had 
never  had  it,  and  inoculation  was  then  practised  with  great  success  in 
those  parts,  he  proposed  to  be  inoculated,  if  the  physician  should  advise 
to  it,  and  the  corporation  should  give  their  consent.  Accordingly  by  the 
advice  of  the  physician,  and  the  consent  of  the  corporation,  he  was  ino- 
culated February  13th.  He  had  it  favorably,  and  it  was  thought  all 
danger  was  over ;  but  a  secondary  fever  set  in,  and  by  reason  of  a  num- 
ber of  pustules  in  his  throat,  the  obstruction  was  such,  that  the  medicines 
necessary  to  check  the  fever,  could  not  be  administered.  It  therefore 
raged  till  it  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  22d  of  March,  1758,  in  the  55th 
year  of  his  age. 

After  he  was  sensible  that  he  could  not  survive  that  sickness,  a  little 
before  his  death  he  called  his  daughter  to  him,  who  attended  him  in  his 
sickness,  and  addressed  her  in  a  few  words,  which  were  immediately 
taken  down  in  writing,  as  near  as  could  be  recollected,  and  are  as 
follows : — "  Dear  Lucy,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  will  of  God  that  I  must 
shortly  leave  you  ;  therefore,  give  my  kindest  love  to  my  dear  wife,  and 
tell  her,  that  the  uncommon  union  which  has  so  long  subsisted  between 
us,  has  been  of  such  a  nature,  as  I  trust  is  spiritual,  and  therefore  will 
continue  forever:  and  I  hope  she  will  be  supported  under  so  great  a  trial, 
and  submit  cheerfully  to  the  will  of  God.  And  as  to  my  children,  you 
are  now  like  to  be  left  fatherless,  which  I  hope  will  be  an  inducement  to 
you  all  to  seek  a  father  who  will  never  fail  you.  And  as  to  my  funeral,  I 
would  have  it  to  be  like  Mr.  Burr's ;  and  any  additional  sum  of  money 
that  might  be  t  .pected  to  be  laid  out  that  way,  I  would  have  it  disposed 
of  to  charitable  uses."* 

He  said  but  very  little  in  his  sickness  ;  but  was  an  admirable  instance 
of  patience  and  resignation  to  the  last.  Just  at  the  close  of  life,  as  some 
persons  who  stood  by,  expecting  he  would  breathe  his  last  in  a  few  min- 
utes, were  lamenting  his  death,  not  only  as  a  great  frown  on  the  college, 
but  as  having  a  dark  aspect  on  the  interest  of  religion  in  general ;  to  their 
surprise,  not  imagining  that  he  heard,  or  ever  would  speak  another  word, 
he  said,  "  Trust  in  God,  and  ye  need  not  fear."  These  were  his  last 
words.  What  could  have  been  more  suitable  to  the  occasion!  And 
what  nerd  of  more !  In  these  is  as  much  matter  of  instruction  and  sup- 
port, as  if  he  had  written  a  volume.  This  is  the  only  consolation  to  his 
bereaved  friends,  who  are  sensible  of  the  loss  they  and  the  church  of 
Christ  have  sustained  in  his  death;  God  is  all  sufficient,  and  still  has  the 
care  of  his  church. 

He  appeared  to  have  the  uninterrupted  use  of  his  reason  to  the  last, 
and  died  with  as  much  calmness  and  composure,  to  all  appearance,  as  that 
with  which  one  goes  to  sleep.  The  physician  who  inoculated  and  con- 
stantly attended  him  in  his  sickness,  has  the  following  words  in  his  letter 
to  Mrs.  Edwards,  on  this  occasion:  *' Never  did  any  mortal  man  more 
fully  and  clearly  evidence  the  sincerity  of  all  his  professions,  by  one  con- 
tinued, universal,  calm,  cheerful  resignation,  and  patient  submission  to  the 
divine  will,  through  every  stage  of  his  disease,  than  he.     Not  so  much 

*  Preddent  Burr  ordered,  on  his  death-bed,  thai  his  funeral  should  not  be  attended  with  pomp 
and  cost.  He  ordered  that  nothing  should  be  expended  but  what  was  agreeable  lo  the  dictates  oi 
Christian  decency;  and  that  the  sum  which  must  be  expended  at  a  modish  funenl,  above  ths 
Bccvssary  cu^t  uf  a  decent  one,  should  be  given  to  the  poor,  out  of  his  estate. 
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as  one  discontented  expression,  nor  the  least  appearance  of  murmuring 
through  the  whole !  And  never  did  any  person  expire  with  more  perfect 
freedom  from  pain ;  not  so  much  as  one  distortion ;  but  in  the  most  pro- 
per sense  of  the  words,  he  really  fell  asleep." 


CHAPTER   VI. 

HIS   PUBLICATIONS,   MANUSCRIPTS,  AND   GENIUS   AS   A   WRITER. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  greatly  esteemed,  and  indeed  celebrated,  as  an  au- 
thor, both  in  America  and  Europe.  His  publications  naturally  raise  in 
the  reader  of  judgment  and  moral  taste  a  high  opinion  of  his  greatness 
and  piety.  His  books  met  with  a  good  reception  in  Scotland  espe- 
cially, and  procured  for  nim  great  esteem  and  applause.  A  gentleman  of 
note  there  nas  the  following  words  concerning  Air.  Edwards,  in  a  letter 
to  one  of  his  correspondents  in  America :  "I  looked  on  him  as  incompar- 
ably the  greatest  divine  and  [moral*]  philosopher,  in  Britain  or  her  colo- 
nies ;  and  rejoiced  that  one  so  eminently  qualified  for  teaching  divinity 
was  chosen  president  of  New  Jersey  College."  And  in  another  letter, 
ihe  same  gentleman  says:  "Ever  since  I  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Ed- 
wards's writings,  1  have  looked  upon  him  as  the  greatest  divine  this  age 
has  produced.'  And  a  reverend  gentleman  from  Holland  observed: 
"That  Mr.  Edwards's  writings,  esi)ecially  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will, 
were  held  in  great  esteem  there ;  and  that  the  professors  of  the  celebrated 
academy  presented  their  compliments  to  President  Edwaris."  This  gen- 
tleman further  observes,  that  "  Several  members  of  the  Classes  of  Am- 
sterdam gave  their  thanks,  by  him,  to  pious  Mr.  Edwards,  for  his  just  ob- 
servations on  Mr.  Brainerd's  Life  ;  which  book  was  translated  in  Holland, 
and  was  highly  approved  by  the  University  of  Utrecht." 

As  these  Memoirs  are  introductory  to  a  complete  edition  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards's Works,  a  professed  enumeration  of  all  his  publications  must  be 
needless.  Yet,  as  it  is  not  desirable,  on  many  accounts,  to  observe  a 
chronological  order  in  their  arrangement,  a  view  of  those  works  which 
were  published  by  himself,  and  the  chief  of  his  fjosthumous  publications, 
according  to  the  order  of  time,  may  be  acceptable  lu  many.  For  this, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  note  below. f 

Viewing  Mr.  Edwards  as  a  writer  of  sermons,  we  cannot  give  him 
the  epithet  eloquent,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term.     W  e  see  in 

*  This  must  have  been  the  writer's  meaning. 

f  1731.  A  Sermon  presetted  at  Boston,  on  1  Cor.  17?i4.  On  the  FreeHom  of  the  Will, 

i.  29,  30.  1753.  On  Original  Sin. 

1734.  Do.  at  Northampton,  on  Matt.  xvi.  17.  M.B.    This  last  was  in  the  press  when 

1736.  A  Narrative  of  the  worlc  of  God,  du:.  the  author  died.    All  his  other  works 

1738.  Five  Discourse?  at  IVorihnmpion.  were  collected  from  his  papers  afker 

1741.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Knfieid.  his  decrase;  the  principal  of  which 

1741.  Do.  at  New  Haven,  on  1  John  iv.  1.  were  published  in  the  lollowing  or- 

1741.  Do.  at  Hatfield.  dcr: 

1742.  1  houehts  on  the  Revival.  1765.  Eiirhteen  Sermons,  with  his  Life  pre* 

1746.  Rrlifflous  Affections.  fixed. 

1747.  On  Prayer  fur  a  Kevival.  1774.  The  History  of  Redenptlon 
1749.  Ordination  Sermon.  1788.  On  the  Nature  of  Virtue. 

1749.  Life  of  the  R*v.  David  Brainerd.  1789.  Ood's  Last  End  in  the  Creation. 

1749.  On  Qualifications  for  Communion.  1788.  Thirty-three  Sermons. 

1732.  A  Reply  to  &  Williams's  Answer.  1789.  Twentv  Sermons. 

1752.  A   Sermon  preached   at   Newark,  on      1793.  Mitcellaiieous  Observations. 
Jamea  ii.  19.  1796.  MiscellaAeous  Remarks. 
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him  nothing  of  the  great  masters  of  eloquence,  except  good  sense,  con- 
elusive  reasoning,  and  the  power  of  moving  the  passions.  Oratorical 
pomp,  a  cryptic  method,  luxurious  descriptions  presented  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  a  rich  variety  of  rhetorical  figures,  enter  not  into  his  plan.  But 
his  thoughts  are  well  digested,  and  his  reasoning  conclusive ,  he  produces 
considerations  which  not  only  force  the  assent,  but  also  touch  the  con- 
science ;  he  urses  divine  authority,  by  quoting  and  explaining  Scripture, 
in  a  form  calculated  to  rouse  the  soul.  He  moves  the  passions,  not  by 
little  artifices,  like  the  professed  rhetorician,  but  by  saying  what  is  much 
to  the  purpose,  in  a  plain,  serious,  and  interesting  way ;  and  thus  makinc 
reason,  conscience,  fear,  and  love,  to  be  decidedly  in  his  favor.  And 
thus  the  passions  are  moved  in  the  most  profitable  manner ;  the  more 
generous  ones  take  the  lead,  and  they  are  ever  directed  in  the  way  of 
practical  utility. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  easy  to  conjecture,  that  close  discus- 
sions were  peculiarly  suited  to  Mr.  Edwards's  talents.  And  as  a  further 
evidence  to  show  which  way  his  genius  had  its  prevailing  bent,  it  is  ob- 
servable,  that  his  style  improves  in  proportion  to  the  abslruseness  of  his 
subject.  Hence,  generally  speaking,  the  productions,  especially  those 
published  by  himself,  which  enter  into  close,  profound,  metaphysical  dis- 
tinctions, seem  to  have  as  much  perspicuity  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
admit.  To  be  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  this  remark,  the  reader  need 
only  consult  the  Treatise  on  the  Will ;  a  work  justly  thought  by  able 
judges  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  the  human  intellect.  Hero 
the  author  shows  such  force  and  strength  of  mind,  such  judgment,  pen- 
etration, and  accuracy  of  thought,  as  justly  entitles  him  to  the  character 
of  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  his  age.  We  may  add,  that  this  treatise 
goes  further,  |»erhaps,  towards  settling  the  main  points  in  controversy  be- 
tween Calvinisis  and  Arininians,  than  any  thing  that  had  been  written. 
Herein  he  has  abundantly  demonstrated  the  chief  principles  on  which 
Arminians  build  their  whole  scheme,  to  be  false  and  most  absurd.  When- 
ever, therefore,  this  book  conies  to  be  generally  attended  to,  it  will  doubt- 
less prove  fatal  to  Arminian  and  Pelagian  principles. 

Though  the  work  now  mentioned  afforded  the  fairest  opportunity  for 
metaphysical  investigation,  yet  the  same  penetrating  turn,  the  same  ac- 
curacy of  discrimination,  and  the  same  closeness  of  reasoning,  distinguish 
many  of  his  other  prcMluciions.  Among  these  we  might  mention,  partic- 
ularly, his  book  on  Original  Sin,  his  Discourse  on  Justification,  his  Dis- 
sertation (m  the  Nature  of  true  Virtue,  and  that  concerning  the  End  for 
which  God  created  the  World.  If  the  advocates  of  selfish  virtue,  and  of 
universal  restoration,  will  do  themselves  the  justice  to  examine  these  Dis- 
sertations with  candor  and  closeness,  they  may  see  cause  to  be  of  the  au- 
thor's mind.  His  other  discourses  are  excellent,  including  much  divin- 
ity, and  tending  above  most  that  are  published  to  awaken  the  conscience 
of  the  sinner,  as  well  as  to  instruct  and  quicken  the  Christian.  The  ser- 
mon (preached  at  Enfield.  8th  July,  1741,)  entitled  "Sinners  in  the  hands 
of  an  angry  CJod,*'  was  attended  with  remarkable  impressions  on  many 
of  the  hearers.  In  his  treatise,  entitled  "  An  humble  attempt  to  promote 
explicit  agreement,  and  visible  union  of  God's  people  in  extraordinary 
prayer  for  the  revival  of  leligion,"  he  shows  great  acquaintance  with 
Scripture,  and  a  remarkable  attention  to  the  prophetic  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Edwards  left  a  great  number  of  volumes  in  manuscript,  which  h* 
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wrote  in  a  miscellaneous  way  on  almost  all  subjects  in  divinity.  This  he 
did,  not  with  any  design  that  they  should  ever  be  published  in  that  form, 
but  for  the  satisfaction  and  improvement  of  his  own  mind,  and  that  he 
might  retain  the  thoughts,  which  appeared  to  him  worth  preserving.  Some 
idea  of  the  progress  he  had  made,  and  the  materials  he  had  collected  in 
this  way,  he  gives  in  his  letter  to  the  trustees  of  the  College,  when  assign- 
ing his  reasons  against  accepting  the  presidentship.  He  had  written 
much  on  the  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah,  on  justification,  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  eternity  of  hell  torments.  He  wrote  much  on 
the  Bible,  in  the  same  way  ;  penning  his  thoughts  on  particular  passages, 
as  they  occurred  to  him  in  reading  or  meditation. 

As  the  method  he  took  to  have  his  miscellaneous  writings  in  good 
order,  so  as  to  be  able  with  ease  to  turn  to  any  particular  subject,  is  per- 
haps as  good  as  any,  if  not  the  best  that  has  been  proposed  to  the  public ; 
some  account  of  it  is  here  given,  for  the  use  of  ^oung  students  who  have 
not  yet  adopted  anv  method,  and  are  disposed  to  improve  their  minds  by 
writing.  He  numbered  all  his  miscellaneous  writings.  The  first  thin^ 
he  wrote,  is  No.  1,  the  second.  No.  2,  and  so  on.  And  when  he  had 
occasion  to  write  on  any  particular  subject,  he  first  set  down  the  number, 
and  then  wrote  the  subject  in  large  character's,  that  it  might  not  escape 
his  eye,  when  he  should  have  occasion  to  turn  to  it.  For  instance,  if  he 
was  going  to  write  on  the  happiness  of  angels,  and  his  last  No.  was  148, 
he  would  begin  thus — 149.  Angels,  their  happiness.  When-  he  wrote 
what  he  designed,  he  would  turn  to  his  alphabetical  table,  and  under  the 
letter  A,  he  would  write,  Angels,  their  happiness,  if  this  was  not  there 
already,  and  then  set  down  the  number  149,  close  at  the  right  hand  of  it. 
And  if  he  had  occasion  to  write  any  new  thoughts  on  the  same  subject, 
if  the  number  of  his  miscellanies  were  increased,  so  that  his  last  number 
was  261,  he  would  set  the  number  262,  and  then  the  subject  as  before. 
And  when  he  had  done  writing  for  that  time,  he  turned  to  his  table,  to 
the  word  angels ;  and  at  the  nght  hand  of  the  number  149,  set  down 
262.  By  this  means  he  had  no  occasion  to  leave  any  chasms,  but  began 
his  next  subject  where  he  left  off  his  last.  The  number  of  his  miscdla- 
neous  writings  ranged  in  this  manner,  amounts  to  above  1400.  And  yet 
by  a  table  contained  in  a  sheet  or  two  of  paper,  any  thing  he  wrote  can 
be  turned  to  at  pleasure. 

A  just  picture  of  this  eminent  servant  of  God,  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing expressive  lines,  taken  from  The  Triumph  of  Infidelity,  an  ingenious, 
satirical  poem,  ascribed  to  Dr.  Dwight,  President  of  Yale  College. 

'*  But,  my  chief  bane,  my  apostolic  foe. 

In  life,  in  labor?,  source  of  every  wo. 

From  scenes  obscure  did  Heav'n  his  EJirards  call, 

Ttiat  moral  AVw/on,  and  tliat  second  Paul. 

He,  in  clear  new,  saw  sacred  systems  roll. 

Of  reasoning  worlds,  around  their  central  soul ; 

Saw  love  attractive  every  system  bind. 

The  parent  linking  to  each  filial  mind  ; 

The  end  of  Heaven's  high  works  resistless  sbow'd ; 

Creating  glory,  and  created  good, 

And  in  one  little  life  the  gospel  more 

Dinckis'd  than  all  earth's  myriads  kennM  before.* 

•  Ths  reader  wU)  consider  this  proposition  as  poelieaBy  Birong^  but  not  as  KieraOf  accurate 
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Beneath  his  standard,  lo !  what  numbers  rise, 
To  care  for  truth,  and  combat  for  the  skiee ! 
Arm'd  at  all  points,  they  try  the  bottling  field. 
With  reason's  sword,  and  foitli's  ethereal  shield.** 

The  inscription  upon  the  stone  which  is  over  the  grave  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards in  Princeton,  composed  originally  by  President  Finley,  has  been 
very  obligingly  sent  on  by  a  particular  friend,  and  is  here  gratefully  insert- 
d  as  the  close  of  these  Memoirs. 

M.  a 

Reverendi  admodum  ^•iri, 

JONATHAN  EDWARDS,  A.  M.  CoUegii  no\-a5  Caesaria 

Pnesidis. 

Natos  apud  Windsor,  Connecticutensium,  V  Octobris, 

A.  D.  MDCCIII.  S.  V. 

Patre  Reverendo  Timotheo  Edwards  oriundiis, 

CoUegio  Yalcnsi  educatus, 
Apud  Northampton  Sacris  initial  us  XV  Febniarii, 
MDCCXXVI— VII. 
mine  dimissus  XXII  Junii  MDCCL, 
Et  munus  fiarbaros  in^tituendi  accepit, 
Preses  Aulas  Na«80\*ica  crentus  XVI  Februarii  MDCCLVIII. 
Defuncttts  in  hoc  vico  XXII  Martii  sequentis,  S.  N. 
iElatis  LV.  heu  nimis  brcvis 
His  jacit  mortalis  Pars. 
Qualis  Persona  qusris),  Viator? 
Vir,  Corpore  procero,  sed  gnicili, 
Studiis  intensissimis,  Abstitientia,  et  Scdulitate 
Attcnuato. 
Ingcnii  Acumine,  judicio  acri,  ct  Prudentia, 
Si'cundus  ncmini  Mortal ium. 
Artium  libemlium  et  scientiuriun  Pcritia  in:!tirrni!i, 
Criticonim  sacrorum  optimum,  Tlie<^loi:us  c.xiiiiiua, 
Ut  x-ix  a1t(*r  equalis  ;  distputator  camlidus. 
Fidoi  Chri!«tianc  Propugnator  invictus, 
Coocionator  Gravis,  Solcniii^,  Discriiiiians ; 
Et,  Deo  favcntc,  Successu 
Felicissimus. 
Piefate  preclarus,  moribus  suis  severus, 
A<  aliis  equus  ct  benijrnus, 
Vixit  dilectus  vencratus-^ 
Sed  ah !  lu)^.M)dus 
Moriebntur. 
Quantos  Gemitus  disco<lens  cicbat ! 
ileu  Sapientia  tanta  !  hou  Doctrinaet  Reli^ot 
Amissum  plorat  Collejrium,  plorntet  Ecclesia: 
At,  eo  reccpto,  gaudet 
CfBlum. 
Abi,  Viator,  et  pia  tequere  Vestigia. 


FAREWELL    SERMON, 

PREACnED  AT  THE  FBST  PRECHCT  IX  .NORTILUIPTOX, 

AFTER   THE   PEOPLE'S  PUHLIC    REJECTION   OF   THEIR    MINISTER,   AND   RENOUNCINV 
THEIR   RELATION   TO   HIM  AS   PASTOR   OF   THE   CHURCH  THERE 

JUNE  22.  1750. 


PBEFACE, 


It  is  not  unlikely,  that  8ome  of  the  readers  of  the  following  sermon  may  be  inauisi- 
tivc  concerning  the  circumstances  of  the  difference  between  roe  and  the  people  o' 
Northampton,  that  issued  in  that  separation  between  me  and  them,  which  occasioned 
the  preaching  of  this  farewell  sermon.  There  is,  by  no  means,  room  here  for  a  full  account 
of  that  matter :  but  yet  it  seems  to  be  proper,  and  even  necessary,  here  to  correct  some 
gross  misrepresentations,  which  have  been  abundantly,  and  (it  is  to  be  feared)  by 
■ome  affectedly  and  industriously  made,  of  that  difference :  such  af>,  tliat  I  insisted  on 
persons  being  assured  of  their  being  in  a  state  of  salvation,  in  order  to  my  admitting 
them  into  the  church ;  that  I  required  a  particular  relation  of  the  mctho<l  and  order  cf 
a  person's  inward  experience,  and  of  the  time  and  manner  of  his  conversion,  as  the 
test  of  his  fitness  for  (christian  communion ;  yea,  that  I  have  undertaken  to  set  up  a 
pure  church,  and  to  make  an  exact  and  certain  distinction  between  saints  and  hvpo- 
crites,  by  a  pretended  infallible  discerning  of  the  state  of  men's  souls ;  that  in  tliese 
things  I  had  fallen  in  with  those  wild  people,  who  have  lately  appc»arcd  in  New  Eng- 
land, called  Separatists ;  and  that  I  myself  was  become  a  grana  Sepanitist ;  and  that 
I  arrogated  all  tlie  power  of  judging  of  the  qualifications  of  candiJatrs  for  communion 
wholly  to  myself,  and  insisted  on  acting  by  my  sole  authority',  in  the  admission  of 
members  into  the  church,  &.c. 

In  opposition  to  these  slanderous  representations,  I  shall  at  prri^nt  only  give  my 
reader  an  accoimt  of  some  tilings  which  I  laid  before  the  counc  iK  that  separated  be- 
tween me  and  my  people,  in  order  to  their  having  a  just  and  full  view  ol  my  princi- 
ples relating  to  the  affair  in  controversy. 

Lon£^  before  the  sitting  of  the  council,  my  people  had  sent  to  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Clark  of  Salem  village,  desiring  him  to  write  in  opposition  to  my  principles.  Which 
gave  me  occasion  to  write  to  Mr.  Clark,  that  he  mi^ht  have  true  intbrmntion  what  my 
principles  were.  And  in  the  time  of  the  sitting  of  me  council,  I  did,  for  tlieir  informa- 
tion, make  a  public  declaration  of  my  principles  before  them  and  the  church,  in  the 
meeting-house,  of  the  same  import  with  that  m  my  letter  to  Mr.  Clark,  and  very  much 
in  the  same  words :  and  then,  aflenvards,  sent  in  to  the  council  in  writing,  an  extract 
of  that  letter,  containing  the  information  I  had  given  to  Mr.  Chirk,  in  tlie  very  words 
of  my  letter  to  him,  that  the  council  might  read  and  consider  it  at  their  leisure,  and 
have  a  more  certain  and  satisfactory  knowledge  what  my  principles  were.  The  ex- 
tract which  I  sent  to  them  was  in  the  following  words : 

*M  am  of\en  and  I  do  not  know  but  pretty  generally,  in  the  country,  represented 
as  of  a  new  and  odd  opinion  with  respect  to  the  terms  of  Christian  communion,  and  as 
being  for  introducing  a  peculiar  way  of  my  own.  Whereas,  I  do  not  perceive  that  1 
differ  at  all  from  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Watts,  in  his  book  entitled,  lite  ratiomd  Fcunda 
tian  of  a  Christian  Churchy  and  the  Terms  of  Christian  Communion  ;  which,  he  says, 
is  the  common  sentiment  of  all  reformed  churches.  I  had  not  seen  this  book  of  Dr. 
Watts'  when  I  published  what  I  have  written  on  the  subject  But  yet,  I  think  my 
sentiments,  as  I  have  expressed  them,  are  as  exactly  agreeable  to  what  he  lays  down, 
as  if  I  had  beer,  his  pupil.  Nor  do  I  at  all  go  beyond  what  Dr.  Doddridge  plainly 
shows  to  be  his  sentiments,  in  his  Rise  and  Progress  of  neligum^  and  his  Sermons  on 
Regeneration^  and  his  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  New  Testament  Nor  indeed,  sifi 
when  I  consider  the  sentiments  you  have  expressed  in  your  letters  to  Mafor  Pomroy 
and  Mr.  Billing,  can  I  perceive  but  that  they  come  exactly  to  tfie  same  ming  that  1 
maintain.  You  suppose  the  sacraments  are  not  converting  ordinances:  but  that, 
ms  seals  of  the  covenant^  they  presuppose  eonoersion^  especiaUJf  in  the  adtdij  and  thai 
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it  U  visible  aairdship^  or,  in  other  tcords,  a  credible  profeseion  of  faith  and  repentance^ 
a  eolemn  consent  to  the  goepel  covenant^  joined  vith  a  good  convereation,  and  compe- 
tent measiure  of  ChriHian  huncledge,  is  what  gives  a  gospel  right  to  all  sacred  ordi- 
nances :  but  that  it  it  necessary  to  those  that  come  to  these  ordinances^  and  in  those  that 
vrofess  a  consent  to  the  gospA  corenanty  that  they  he  sincere  in  their  profession,  or  at 
least  should  think  themselves  so.  The  great  tiling  which  I  have  scrupled  in  the  estab- 
lished method  of  this  church's  proceeding,  and  which  I  dare  no  longer  go  on  in,  is 
their  publicly  assenting  to  the  form  of  words  rehearsed  on  occasion  of  their  admission 
to  the  communion,  without  pretending  thereby  to  mean  any  such  thing  as  any  hearty 
consent  to  the  terms  of  the  gospel  covenant,  or  to  mean  any  such  faith  or  repentance 
as  belong  to  Che  covenant  of  grace,  and  are  the  grand  conditions  of  tliat  covenant: 
it  being,  at  the  same  time  that  the  words  are  used,  tlieir  known  and  established  prin- 
ciple, wliich  they  openly  profess  and  proceed  upon,  that  men  may  and  ought  to  use 
these  words,  and  mean  no  such  tiling,  but  something  else  of  a  nature  far  inferior ; 
which  I  think  they  have  no  distinct,  determinate  notion  of;  but  something  consistent 
with  their  knowing  that  they  do  not  chose  God  as  their  chief  good,  but  love  the  world 
more  than  him,  and  Chat  tney  do  not  give  tliemselves  up  entirely  to  God,  but  make 
reserves ;  and  in  short,  knowing  that  they  do  not  heartily  consent  to  the  gospel  cove- 
nant, but  live  still  under  the  reigning  power  of  the  love  of  tlie  world,  and  enmity  to 
God  and  Christ  So  that  the  words  of  their  public  profession,  according  to  their  open- 
ly established  use,  cease  to  be  of  tlie  nature  of  any  profession  of  gospel  faith  ana  re- 
Sintance,  or  any  proper  compliance  with  the  covenant :  for  it  is  their  profession,  that 
e  words,  as  used,  mean  no  such  thing.  The  words  used  under  these  circumstances 
do  at  least  fail  of  being  a  credible  profession  of  these  things.  I  can  conceive  of  no 
such  virtue  in  a  certain  set  of  words,  tliat  it  is  proper,  merely  on  the  making  these 
•ounds,  to  admit  persons  to  Christian  sacraments,  without  any  regard  to  any  pretended 
meaning  of  these  sounds :  nor  can  I  think,  that  any  institution  of  Christ  has'established 
any  midi  terms  of  admission  into  the  Christian  church.  It  does  not  belong  to  the 
controversy  between  roe  and  my  people,  how  particular  or  lar^e  the  profession  should 
be  that  is  required.  I  should  not  choose  to  be  confined  to  exact  limits  as  to  that  matter  * 
but  rather  than  contend,  1  should  content  myself  witli  a  few  words,  briefly  expressing 
the  cardinal  virtues  or  acts  implied  in  a  hearty  compliance  with  the  covenant,  made 
(as  should  appear  by  inquiry  into  the  person's  doctrinal  knowledge)  understandingly ; 
if  there  were  an  external  conversation  agreeable  tliereto:  vea,  I  should  think,  that 
such  a  person,  solemnly  making  such  a  profession,  had  a  risht  to  be  received  as  the 
object  of  a  public  clianty,  however  he  himself  might  scrupfe  his  own  conversion,  on 
account  of  his  not  remembering  the  time,  not  knowing  the  method  of  his  conversion, 
or  finding  so  much  remaining  sin,  dc  And  (if  his  own  scruples  did  not  hinder  his 
coming  to  Che  Lord's  table)  1  should  think  Che  minister  or  church  had  no  right  to  de- 
bar such  a  professor,  though  he  should  say  he  did  not  think  himself  converted  ; — ^for 
I  call  thataprofes8;on  of  godliness,  which  is  a  profession  of  the  great  things  wherein 
godliness  consists,  and  not  a  profession  of  his  own  opinion  of  his  good  estate." 

Northampton,  May  7,  1750. 

Thus  far  my  Letter  to  Mr.  Clark. 

The  council  hnvinff  heard  that  I  had  made  certain  draughts  of  the  covenant,  or 
forms  of  a  public  profession  of  religion  which  I  stood  ready  to  accept  of  from  the 
candidates  for  church  communion,  they,  for  their  f\irther  information,  sent  for  them. 
Accordingly  I  sent  them  four  distinct  draughts  or  forms^  which  I  had  drawn  up  about 
a  twelvemonth  before,  as  what  I  stood  ready  to  accept  ol^(any  one  of  them)  ratlier  than 
contend  and  break  with  my  people.    * 

The  two  shortest  of  these  forms  are  here  inserted  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader. 
They  are  as  foUows. 

^  I  hope  I  do  tnily  find  a  heart  to  give  up  myself  wholly  to  God,  according  to  the 
tenor  of  that  covenant  of  mce  which  was  scaled  in  my  baptism ;  and  to  wuk  in  a 
way  of  that  obedience  to  all  the  commandments  of  Grod,  which  the  covenant  of  grace 
requires^  aa  long  as  I  live."    Another, 

"IbopeltrahrfiiidiD  my  heart  awilliogness  to  comply  |nth  all  the  command- 
i  Of  Gtod|WliicliieqiiiremetogiTe  %xp  myself  idiolfy  to  hinii  and  to  serve  bim 
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nth  my  body  and  my  spint    And  do  accordingly  row  promige  to  walk  in  a  way  ou 
fbedicnce  to  all  the  commandments  of  God,  as  long  as  1  hve." 

Such  kind  of  professions  as  tliese  I  stood  ready  to  accept,  rather  than  contend  and 
6rcak  with  my  people.  Not  but  that  I  think  it  much  more  convenient,  that  ordinarily 
the  pubhc  profebsion  of  religion  tliat  is  made  by  Chnstinns,  should  be  much  fuller  and 
more  particular.  And  that  (as  I  hinted  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Clark)  I  should  not  choose 
to  be  tied  up  to  any  certain  form  of  words,  but  to  have  liberty  to  vary  the  expressions 
of  a  public  profession  tlic  more  exactly  to  suit  the  sentiments  and  experience  of  tlie 
professor,  that  it  might  be  a  more  just  and  free  expression  of  what  each  one  finds  in 
nis  heart 

And  moreover  it  roust  be  noted,  that  I  ever  insisted  on  it,  that  it  belonged  to  me  as 
a  pastor,  before  a  profession  was  accepted,  to  have  full  liberty  to  instruct  the  candi- 
date in  tlie  meaning  of  the  terms  of  it,  and  in  the  nature  of  tlie  things  proposed  to  be 
profcsiied ;  and  to  inquire  into  his  doctrinal  understanding  of  these  things,  according 
to  my  best  discretion ;  and  to  caution  the  person,  as  I  should  think  needful,  against 
rashness  in  niaking  such  a  profession,  or  doing  it  mainly  for  the  credit  of  himself  or 
hid  family,  or  from  any  secular  views  whatsoever,  and  to  put  him  on  serious  eelf-exam- 
ination,  and  searching  his  own  heart,  and  prayer  to  God  to  search  and  enlighten  him 
that  he  may  not  be  hypocritical  and  deceived  in  tlie  profession  he  makes ;  withal 
pointing  forth  to  him  tlie  many  ways  in  which  professors  arc  liable  to  be  deceived. 

Nor  do  I  tliink  it  improper  for  a  minister  in  such  a  case,  to  inquire  and  know  of  the 
sandidate  wJiat  can  be  remembered  of  the  circumstances  of  his  Christian  experience; 
as  ihiti  may  tend  much  to  illustrate  his  profession,  and  give  a  minister  great  advan- 
tage for  proper  instructions:  tliough  a  particular  knowledge  and  remembrance  of  the 
time  and  method  of  the  first  conversion  to  God,  is  not  to  be  made  the  test  of  a  person's 
sincerity,  nor  insisted  on  as  necessary  in  order  to  his  being  received  into  full  charity.  Not 
that  I  t!iink  it  at  all  improper  or  unprofitable,  that  in  some  special  cases  a  declaration  of 
the  particular  circumstances  of  a  person's  first  awakening  and  the  manner  of  nis  convic- 
tions, illuminations,  and  comforts  should  be  publicly  exhibited  before  the  whole  conere- 
gatioii,  on  occasion  of  his  admission  into  tJie  church ;  though  this  be  not  demanded  as 
necessary  to  admission.  I  ever  declared  agiiinst  insisting  on  a  relation  of  experience, 
ic  this  sense  (viz.,  a  relation  of  the  particular  time  and  steps  of  the  operation  of  the 
Spirit,  in  first  conversion),  as  the  term  of  communion :  yet,  if  by  a  relation  of  experiences, 
be  meant  a  declaration  of  experience  of  the  great  things  ^\Tought,  wherein  true  grace 
and  tlie  essential  acts  and  habits  of  holiness  consist;  in  this  sense,  I  think  an  account 
of  a  person's  experiences  necessar}'  in  order  to  his  admission  into  full  communion  in 
the  church.  But  that  in  whatever  inquiries  are  made,  and  whatever  accoimts  are 
given,  neither  minister  nor  church  are  to  set  up  themselves  as  searchers  of  hearts,  but 
are  to  accept  the  serious,  solemn  profession  of  tlie  well  instructed  professor,  of  a  good 
life,  as  best  able  to  determine  what  he  finds  in  his  own  heart 

These  thinirs  may  serve  in  some  measure  to  set  ri?ht  those  of  my  readers  who 
have  been  misled  in  their  apprehensions  of  the  state  of  the  controversy  between  me 
%2A  my  people,  by  the  forementioned  misrepresentations. 

JONATHAN  EDWARDS. 
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S  CosniTBiAira  L  14.^Aialso  roa  have  acknowledged  ni  in  part  that  we  are  yoxr  i«tioiclng» 
aa  ye  also  are  ours  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesua. 

The  apostle,  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  chapter,  declares  what  great 
troubles  he  met  with  in  the  course  of  his  ministry.  In  the  text  and  two  fore- 
going verses,  he  declares  what  were  his  comforts  and  supports  under  the  trou« 
bles  he  met  with.    There  are  four  things  in  particular. 

^  1.  That  he  had  approved  himself  to  his  own  conscience,  ver.  12:  **  For  our 
rejoicing  is  this,  the  testimony  of  our  conscience  that  in  simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity,  not  with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  have  had  our 
conversation  in  the  world,  and  more  abundant^  to  you-ward.'' 

2.  Another  thin^  he  speaks  of  as  matter  of  comfort,  is,  that  as  he  had  ap- 

E roved  himself  to  his  own  conscience,  so  he  had  also  to  the  consciences  of  his 
earers,  the  Corinthians,  whom  he  now  wrote  to,  and  that  they  should  ap- 
prove of  him  at  the  day  of  judgment. 

3.  The  hope  he  had  of  seeing  the  blessed  fruit  of  his  labors  and  sufferings 
in  the  ministry,  in  their  happiness  and  glory,  in  that  CTeat  day  of  acccounts. 

4.  That,  in  his  ministry  among  the  Corinthians,  he  had  approved  himself 
to  his  Judge,  who  would  approve  and  reward  his  faithfulness  in  that  day. 

These  three  last  particulars  are  signified  in  my  text,  and  the  preceding 
verse ;  and,  indeed,  all  the  four  are  implied  in  the  text :  it  is  implied  that  the 
Corinthians  had  acknowledged  him  as  their  spiritual  father,  and  as  one  that 
had  been  faithful  among  them,  and  as  the  means  of  their  future  jov  and  glory 
at  the  day  of  judgment,  and  one  whom  they  should  then  see,  and  have  a  joy* 
fttl  meeting  with  as  such.  It  is  implied,  that  the  apostle  expected  at  that  time 
to  have  a  joyful  meeting  with  them  before  the  Judge,  and  with  joy  to  behold 
their  glory,  as  the  fruit  of  his  labors ;  and  so  they  would  be  his  rejoicing.  It 
is  implied  also  that  he  then  expected  to  be  approved  of  the  great  Judge,  when 
he  and  they  should  meet  together  before  him ;  and  that  he  would  then  ac- 
knowledge his  fidelity,  and  that  this  had  been  the  means  of  their  glory ;  and 
that  thus  he  would,  as  it  were,  give  them  to  him  as  his  crown  of  rejoicing. 
But  this  the  apostle  could  not  hope  for,  unless  he  had  the  testimony  of  his  own 
conscience  in  his  favor.  And  therefore  the  words  do  imply,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  that  he  had  approved  himself  to  his  own  conscience. 

There  is  one  thing  implied  in  each  of  these  particulars,  and  in  every  part 
of  the  text,  which  is  that  point  I  shall  make  the  subject  of  my  present  dis*  . 
course,  viz.: 

DOCTRINE. 

Ministers,  and  the  people  that  are  under  tbdr  care,  must  meet  one  an- 
other before  Christ's  tribunal  at  the  day  of  judgment 

Mbisters,  and  the  people  that  have  been  under  their  care,  must  be  parted 
in  this  world,  how  well  soever  they  have  been  united :  if  they  are  not  separa- 
ted  before,  they  must  be  parted  by  death ;  and  they  may  be  separated  while 
life  is  continued.    We  live  in  a  world  of  change,  where  nothing  is  certain  or 
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Stable;  and  where  a  little  time,  a  few  reTolutions  of  the  san,  bring  to  paas 
strange  thines,  surprising  alterations,  in  particular  persons,  in  families,  in 
towns  and  churches,  in  countries  and  nations.  It  often  happens,  that  those 
who  seem  most  united,  in  a  little  time  are  mast  disunited,  and  at  the  greatest 
distance.  Thus  ministers  and  people,  between  whom  there  has  been  the  great- 
er mutual  regard,  and  strictest  union,  may  not  only  differ  in  their  judgments, 
and  be  alienated  in  affection,  but  one  may  rend  from  the  other,  and  all  rela- 
tion between  them  be  dissolved;  the  minister  may  be  removed  to  a  distant 
place,  and  they  may  never  have  any  more  to  do  with  one  another  in  this 
worid.  But  if  it  bie  so,  there  is  one  meeting  more  that  they  must  have,  and 
that  is  in  the  last  great  day  of  accounts. 
Here  I  would  show, 

1.  In  what  manner  ministers,  and  the  people  who  have  been  under  their 
care,  shall  meet  one  another  at  the  day  of  judgment 

2.  For  what  purposes. 

3.  For  what  reasons  Ood  has  so  ordered  it,  that  ministers  and  their  peo- 
ple shall  then  meet  together  in  such  a  manner,  and  for  such  purposes. 

I.  I  would  show,  m  some  particulars,  in  what  manner  ministers,  and  the 
people  who  have  been  under  their  care,  shall  meet  one  another  at  the  day  of 
|udgment    Concerning  this  I  would  observe  two  things  in  generaL 

1.  That  they  shall  not  then  meet  only  as  all  mankind  must  then  meet,  but 
there  will  be  something  peculiar  in  the  manner  of  their  meeting. 

2.  That  their  meeting  together  at  that  time  shall  be  veiy  different  from 
what  used  to  be  in  the  house  of  God  in  this  world. 

1.  They  shall  not  meet  at  that  dajr  as  all  the  world  must  then  meet  to- 
gether.   I  would  observe  a  difference  in  two  things. 

(1.)  As  to  a  clear  actual  view,  and  distinct  knowledge  and  notice  of  each 
other. 

Although  the  whole  world  will  be  then  present,  all  mankind  of  all  gene- 
rations gathered  in  one  vast  assembly,  with  all  of  the  angelic  nature,  both 
elect  and  fallen  angels;  yet  we  need  not  suppose  that  every  one  will  have  a 
distinct  and  particular  knowledge  of  each  individual  of  the  whole  assembled 
.  multitude,  which  will  undoubtedly  consist  of  many  millions  of  millbns.  Though 
it  is  probable  that  men's  capacities  will  be  much  greater  than  in  the  present 
state,  yet  they  will  not  be  infinite ;  though  their  understanding  and  compre- 
hension will  be  vastly  extended,  yet  men  will  not  be  deified.  There  will  pro* 
bably  be  a  very  enlarged  view  that  particular  persons  will  have  of  various 
parts  and  members  of  that  vast  assembly,  and  so  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
gpreat  day ;  but  yet  it  must  needs  be,  that  according  to  the  nature  of  finite 
mmds,  some  persons  and  some  things,  at  that  day,  shall  fall  more  under  the 
notice  of  particular  persons  than  others;  and  this  (as  we  may  well  suppose) 
according  as  they  shall  have  a  nearer  concern  with  some  than  others,  in  the 
transactions  of  the  day.  There  will  be  special  reason  why  those  who  have 
had  special  concerns  together  in  this  world,  in  their  state  of  probation,  and 
whose  mutual  affairs  will  be  then  to  be  tried  and  judged,  should  especially  be 
set  in  one  another's  view.  Thus  we  may  suppose,  that  rulers  and  subjects, 
earthly  judges  and  those  whom  they  have  judged,  neighbors  who  have  had 
mutual  converse,  dealmgs,  and  contests,  heads  of  families  and  their  children 
and  servants,  shall  then  meet,  and  in  a  peculiar  distinction  be  set  together 
And  especially  will  it  be  thm  with  ministers  and  their  people.  It  is  evident 
by  the  text,  that  these  shall  beb  each  other's  view,  shall  distinctly  know  each 
other,  and  shall  have  particular  notice  one  of  another  at  that  time. 
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(2.)  They  shall  meet  together,  as  having  a  special  concern  one  with  another 
in  the  great  transactions  of  that  day. 

Although  they  shall  meet  the  whole  world  at  that  time,  yet  they  will  not 
have  any  immediate  and  particular  concern  with  all.  Yea,  the  far  greater  part 
of  those  who  shall  then  be  gatheretl  together,  will  be  such  as  they  have  had  no 
intercourse  with  id  their  state  of  probation,  and  so  will  have  no  mutual  concerns 
to  be  judged  of.  But  as  to  ministers,  and  the  people  that  have  been  under  their 
care,  they  will  be  such  as  have  had  much  immediate  concern  one  with  another, 
in  matters  of  the  greatest  moment,  that  ever  mankind  have  to  do  one  with  ano* 
ther  in.  Therefore  they  especially  must  meet  and  be  brought  together  before 
the  judge,  as  having  special  concern  one  with  another  in  the  design  and  busi- 
ness of  that  great  day  of  accounts.  ^ 

Thus  their  meeting,  as  to  the  manner  of  it,  will  be  diverse  from  the  meeting 
of  mankind  in  general. 

2.  Their  meeting  at  the  da^  of  judgment  will  be  very  diverse  from  their 
meetings  one  with  another  in  this  world. 

Ministers  and  their  people,  while  their  relation  continues,  often  meet  toge- 
ther in  this  world :  they  are  wont  to  meet  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  and  at 
other  times  for  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  administration  of  ordinances, 
and  the  solemn  services  of  God's  house :  and  besides  these  meetings,  they  have 
also  occasions  to  meet  for  the  determining  and  managing  their  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs, for  the  exercise  of  church  discipline,  and  the  settling  and  adjusting  those 
things  which  concern  the  purity  and  good  order  of  public  administrations.  But 
their  meeting  at  the  day  of  judgment  will  be  exceeding  diverse,  in  its  manner 
and  circumstance,  from  any  such  meetings  and  interviews  as  they  have,  one  with 
another  in  the  present  state.     I  would  observe  how,  in  a  few  particulars. 

(1.)  Now  they  meet  together  in  a  preparatory  mutable  state,  but  then  in  an 
unchangeable  state. 

Now  sinners  in  the  congregation  meet  their  minister  in  a  state  wherein  they 
are  capable  of  a  saving  change,  capable  of  being  turned,  through  God's  bless- 
ing on  the  ministrations  and  labors  of  their  pastor,  from  the  power  of  SataD 
unto  God  ;  and  being  brought  out  of  a  state  of  guilt,  condemnation  and  wrath, 
to  a  state  of  peace  and  favor  with  God,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of 
his  children,  and  a  title  to  their  eternal  inheritance.  And  saints  now  meet  their 
minister  with  great  remains  of  corruption,  and  sometimes  under  great  spiritual 
difficulties  and  affliction  :  and  therefore  are  yet  the  proper  subjects  of  means  of 
a  happy  alteration  of  their  state,  consisting  in  a  greater  freedom  from  these 
things,  which  they  have  reason  to  hope  for  in  the  way  of  an  attendance  oa 
ordinances,  and  of  which  God  is  pleased  commonly  to  make  his  ministers  the 
instruments.  And  ministers  and  their  people  now  meet  in  order  to  the  bringing 
to  pass  such  happy  changes ;  they  are  the  great  benefits  sought  in  their  solemn 
meetings  in  this  world. 

But  when  they  shall  meet  together  at  the  day  of  judgment,  it  will  be  far 
otherwise.  They  will  not  then  meet  in  order  to  the  use  of  means  for  the  bring* 
ing  to  effect  any  such  changes ;  for  they  will  all  meet  in  an  unchangeable  state. 
Sinners  will  be  in  an  unchangeable  state  :  they  who  then  shall  be  under  the 
ruilt  and  power  of  sin,  and  have  the  wrath  of  God  abiding  on  them,  shall  be 
beyond  all  remedy  or  possibility  of  change,  and  shall  meet  their  ministers  with- 
out any  hopes  of  relief  or  remedy,  or  getting  any  good  by  their  means.  And 
as  for  the  saints,  they  wiO  be  already  perfectly  delivered  from  all  their  before 
remaining  corruption,  temptation,  and  calamities  of  every  kind,  and  set  forever 
out  of  their  reach;  and  no  deliverance,  no  happy  alteration,  will  remain  to  bt 
Vol.  L  6 
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accomplished  in  the  way  of  the  use  of  means  of  grace,  under  the  administra- 
tions of  ininistci-s-  It  will  then  be  pronounced,  "  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be 
unjust  still ;  and  he  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still ;  and  he  that  is  righteous, 
let  him  be  righteous  still ;  and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still." 

(2.)  Then  they  shall  meet  together  in  a  state  of  clear,  certain  and  infallible 
light. 

Mmisters  are  set  as  guides  and  teachers,  and  are  represented  in  Scripture  af 
lights  set  up  in  the  churches ;  and  in  the  present  state  meet  their  people  from 
time  to  time  in  order  to  instruct  and  enlighten  them,  to  correct  their  mistakes,  and 
to  be  a  voice  behind  them,  w^hen  they  turn  aside  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  lefl, 
saying,  "  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it ;"  to  evince  and  confirm  the  truth  by  ex- 
hibiting the  proper  evidences  of  it,  and  to  refute  errors  and  corrupt  opinions,  to 
convince  the  erroneous  and  establish  the  doubting.  But  when  Christ  shall  come 
to  judgment,  every  error  and  false  opinion  shall  be  detected ;  all  deceit  and 
illusion  shall  vanish  away  before  the  light  of  that  day,  as  the  darkness  of  the 
night  vanishes  at  the  appearance  of  the  rising  sun  ;  and  ever}'  doctrine  of  the 
word  of  God  shall  then  appear  in  full  evidence,  and  none  shall  remain  uncon- 
vinced ;  all  shall  know  the  truth  with  the  greatest  certainty,  and  there  shall  be 
no  mistakes  to  rectify. 

Now  ministers  and  their  people  may  disagree  in  their  judgments  concerning 
some  matters  of  religion,  and  may  sometimes  meet  to  confer  together  concern- 
ing those  things  wherein  they  differ,  and  to  hear  the  reasons  that  may  be  offered 
on  one  side  and  the  other ;  and  all  may  be  ineffectual  as  to  any  conviction  of 
the  truth :  they  may  meet  and  part  again,  no  more  agreed  than  before  ;  and 
that  side  which  was  in  the  wrong,  may  remain  so  still ;  sometimes  the  meetings 
of  ministers  with  their  people  in  such  a  case  of  disagreeing  sentiments,  are  at- 
tended  with  unhappy  debate  and  controversy,  managed  with  much  prejudice 
and  want  of  candor  ;  not  tending  to  light  and  conviction,  but  rather  to  confirm 
and  increase  darkness,  and  establish  opposition  to  the  truth,  and  alienation  of 
affection  one  from  another.  But  when  they  shall  hereafter  meet  together,  at 
the  day  of  judgment,  before  the  tribunal  of  the  great  Judge,  the  mind  and  will 
of  Christ  will  be  made  known ;  and  there  shall  no  longer  be.  any  debate  or 
difference  of  opinions ;  the  evidence  of  the  truth  shall  appear  beyond  all  dL<s- 
pute,  and  all  controversies  shall  be  finally  avd  forever  decided. 

Now  ministers  meet  their  people,  in  order  to  enlighten  and  awaken  the 
consciences  of  sinners :  setting  before  them  the  great  evil  and  danger  of  sin, 
the  strictness  of  God's  law,  their  own  wickedness  of  heart  and  practice,  the 
great  guilt  they  are  under,  the  wrath  that  abides  upon  them,  and  their  impo- 
tence,  blindness,  poverty,  and  helpless  and  undone  condition  :  but  all  is  onen 
in  vain  ;  they  remain  still,  notwithstanding  all  their  ministers  can  say,  stupid 
and  unawakened,  and  their  consciences  unconvinced.  But  it  will  not  be  so  at 
their  last  meeting  at  the  dav  of  judgment ;  sinners,  when  they  shall  meet  their 
minister  before  their  great  Judge,  will  not  meet  him  with  a  stupid  conscience : 
they  will  then  be  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  those  things  which  they  for 
tperly  heard  from  him,  concerning  the  greatness  and  terrible  majesty  of  God, 
ti\s  holiness,  and  hatred  of  sin,  and  his  awful  justice  in  punishing  it,  the  strict- 
ness of  his  law,  and  the  dreadfulness  and  truth  of  his  threatenings,  and  their  own 
nnspeakable  guilt  and  misery :  and  they  shall  never  more  be  insensible  of  these 
things :  the  eyes  of  conscience  will  now  be  fully  enlightened,  and  never  shall 
be  blinded  again:  the  mouth  of  conscience  shall  now  be  opened,  and  never 
shall  be  shut  any  more 

Now  ministers  meet  with  their  people,  in  public  and  private,  in  order  tg 
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enlighten  them  concerning  the  state  of  their  souls ;  to  open  and  apply  the  rules 
of  God's  word  to  them,  in  order  to  their  searching  iheir  own  hearts,  and  dis- 
cerning the  state  that  they  are  in;  but  now  ministers  have  no  infallible  discerning 
of  the  state  of  the  souls  of  their  people ;  and  the  most  skilful  of  them  are  liable 
to  mistakes,  and  often  are  mistaken  in  things  of  this  nature ;  nor  are  the  people 
able  certainly  to  know  the  slate  of  their  minister,  or  one  another's  state  ;  very 
often  those  pass  among  them  for  saints,  and  it  may  be  eminent  saints,  that  are 
grand  hypocrites;  and  on  the  other  hand,  those  are  sometimes  censured,  or  hardly 
received  into  their  charity,  that  are  indeed  some  of  God's  jewels.  And  nothing 
is  more  common  than  for  men  to  be  mistaken  concerning  their  own  state :  many 
that  are  abominable  to  God,  and  the  children  of  his  wrath,  think  highly  of 
themselves,  as  his  precious  saints  and  dear  children.  Yea,  there  is  reason  to 
think,  that  often  some  that  are  most  bold  in  their  confidence  of  their  safe  and 
happy  state,  and  think  themselves  not  only  true  saints,  but  the  most  eminent 
saints  in  the  congregation,  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  a  smoke  in  God's  nose. 
And  thus  it  undoubtedly  often  is  in  those  congregations  where  the  word  of  God 
is  most  faithfully  dispensed,  notwithstanding  all  that  ministers  can  say  in  their 
clearest  explications,  and  most  searching  applications  of  the  doctrines  and  rules 
of  God's  word  to  the  souls  of  their  hearers,  in  their  meetings  one  with  another. 
But  in  the  day  of  judgment  they  shall  have  another  sort  of  meeting;  then  the 
secrets  of  every  heart  shall  be  made  manifest,  and  every  man's  state  shall  be 
perfectly  known :  1  Cor.  iv.  5,  "  Therefore,  judge  nothing  before  the  time,  until 
the  Lord  come,  who  will  both  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  and 
will  make  manifest  the  counsels  of  the  hearts:  and  then  shall  every  man  have 
praise  of  God."  Then  none  shall  be  deceived  concerning  his  own  state,  nor 
shall  be  any  more  in  doubt  about  it.  There  shall  be  an  eternal  end  to  all  the 
ill  conceit  and  vain  hopes  of  deluded  hypocrites,  and  all  the  doubts  and  fears  of 
sincere  Christians.  And  then  shall  all  know  the  state  of  one  another's  souls  : 
the  people  shall  know  whethc*  their  minister  has  been  sincere  and  faithful,  and 
the  ministers  shall  know  the  sute  of  every  one  of  their  people,  and  to  whom 
the  word  and  ordinances  of  God  have  been  a  savor  of  life  unto  life,  and  to 
whom  a  savor  of  death  unto  death. 

Now  in  this  present  state  it  o(\en  happens  that  when  ministers  and  people 
meet  together  to  debate  and  manage  their  ecclesiastical  affairs,  especially  in  a 
state  of  controversy,  they  are  ready  to  judge  and  censure  one  another  with 
regard  to  each  other's  views  and  designs,  and  the  principles  and  ends  that  each 
is  influenced  by  ;  and  are  areatly  mistaken  in  their  judgment,  and  wrong  one 
another  with  regard  to  each  other's  views  and  designs  and  the  principles  and 
ends  that  each  is  influenced  by,  and  are  greatly  mistaken  in  their  judgment, 
and  wrong  one  another  in  their  censures.  But  at  that  future  meeting,  things 
will  be  set  in  a  true  and  perfect  light,  and  the  principles  and  aims  that  every 
one  has  acted  from  shall  be  certainly  known ;  and  there  will  be  an  end  to  all 
errors  of  this  kind,  and  all  unrighteous  censures. 

(3.)  In  this  wcrrld,  ministers  and  their  people  often  meet  together  to  heai 
of  and  wait  upon  an  unseen  Lord  ;  but  at  the  day  of  judgment,  they  shall  meet 
in  his  most  immediate  and  visible  presence. 

.  Ministers,  who  now  often  meet  their  people  to  preach  to  them  the  King 
etenial,  immortal,  and  invisible,  to  convince  them  that  there  is  a  God,  and 
declare  to  them  what  manner  of  being  he  is,  and  to  convince  them  that  he 
governs,  and  will  judge  the  world,  and  that  there  is  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  and  to  preach  to  them  a  Christ  in  heaven,  and  at  the  right 
band  of  God.  in  an  unseen  world*  shall  then  meet  their  people  in  ttie  most  mi 
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mediate  sensible  presence  of  this  great  God,  Saviour,  and  Jud^e,  appearing  in 
the  most  plain,  visible,  and  open  manner,  with  great  glory,  with  all  his  holy 
angels,  before  them  and  the  whole  world.  They  shall  not  meet  them  to  hear 
about  an  absent  Christ,  an  unseen  Lord,  and  future  Judge ;  but  to  appear 
before  that  Judge,  and  as  being  set  together  in  the  presence  of  that  supreme 
Lord,  in  his  immense  glor)'  and  awful  majesty,  whom  they  have  heard  so  often 
of  in  their  meeting  together  on  earth. 

(4.)  The  meeting  at  the  last  day,  of  ministers,  and  the  people  that  have  been 
under  their  care,  will  not  be  attended  by  any  one  with  a  careless,  heedless  heart 

With  such  a  heart  are  their  meetings  often  attended  in  this  world  by  many 
persons,  having  little  regard  to  him  whom  they  pretend  unitedly  to  adore  in  the 
solemn  duties  of  his  public  worship,  taking  little  heed  to  their  own  thoughts  or 
frame  of  their  minds,  not  attending  to  the  business  they  are  engaged  in,  or 
considering  the  end  for  which  they  are  come  together.  But  the  meeting  at  that 
^eat  day  will  be  very  different :  there  will  not  be  one  careless  heart,  no  sleep- 
ing, no  wandering  of  mind  from  the  great  concern  of  the  meeting,  no  inatten- 
tiveness  to  the  business  of  the  day,  no  regardlessness  of  the  presence  they  are 
m,  or  of  those  great  things  which  they  shall  hear  from  Christ  at  that  meeting, 
or  that  they  formerly  heard  from  him,  and  of  liim,  by  their  ministers,  in  their 
meeting  in  a  state  of  trial,  or  which  they  shall  now  hear  their  ministers  declar- 
ing concerning  them  before  their  judge. 

Having  o£terved  these  things,'  concerning  the  manner  and  circumstances  of 
this  future  meeting  of  ministers  and  the  people  that  have  been  under  their  care, 
before  the  tribunal  of  Christ  at  the  day  of  judgment,  I  now  proceed, 

II.  To  observe  to  what  purposes  they  shall  then  meet. 

1.  To  give  an  account  before  the  great  Judge,  of  their  behavior  one  to 
another,  in  the  relation  they  stood  in  to  each  other  in  this  world. 

Ministers  are  sent  forth  by  Christ  to  their  people  on  his  business,  are  his 
servants  and  messengers;  and,  when  they  have  finished  their  service,  they 
must  return  to  their  master  to  give  him  an  account  of  what  they  have  done, 
and  of  the  entertainment  they  have  had  in  perfonning  their  ministry.  Thus 
we  find,  in  Luke  xiv.  16 — 21,  that  when  the  servant  who  was  sent  forth 
to  call  the  guests  to  the  great  supper,  had  done  his  errand,  and  finished 
his  appointed  service,  he  returned  to  his  master,  and  gave  him  an  account 
of  what  he  had  done,  and  of  the  entertainment  he  had  received.  And  when 
the  master,  being  angry,  sent  his  servant  to  others,  he  returns  again,  and 
gives  his  master  an  account  of  his  conduct  and  success.  So  we  read,  in  Heb. 
xiii.  17,  of  ministers  being  rulers  in  the  bouse  of  God,  ^Mhat  watch  for  souls, 
as  those  that  must  give  account.^  And  we  see  by  the  forementioned  Luke  xiv., 
that  ministers  must  give  an  account  to  their  master,  not  only*  of  their  own 
behavior  in  the  discharge  of  their  office,  but  also  of  their  peoples'  reception  ol 
them,  and  of  the  treatment  they  have  met  with  among  them. 

And  therefore,  as  they  will  be  called  to  give  an  account  of  both,  they  shall 

S've  an  account  at  the  great  day  of  accounts  in  the  presence  of  their  people ; 
ey  and  their  people  being  both  present  before  their  Judge. 
Faithful  ministers  will  then  give  an  account  with  joy,  concerning  those  who 
have  received  them  well,  and  made  a  good  improvement  of  their  ministry ;  and 
these  will  be  given  them,  at  that  day,  as  their  crown  of  rejoicing.  And,  at  the 
same  time,  they  will  give  an  account  of  the  ill  treatment  of  sudi  as  have  not 
well  received  them  and  their  messages  from  Christ:  thej  will  meet  these,  not 
as  they  used  to  do  in  this  world,  to  counsel  and  warn  them,  but  to  bear  witneai 
tgaiBtl  them}  anc^  as  their  judges,  and  assessors  with  Christ,  to  condemn  them. 
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And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  {i^ill,  at  that  day,  rise  up  in  judgment  against 
kicked  and  unfaithful  ministers,  who  have  sought  their  own  temporal  interest 
more  than  the  good  of  the  souls  of  their  flock. 

2.  At  that  time  ministers,  and  the  people  who  have  been  under  their  care, 
shall  meet  together  before  Christ,  that  he  may  judge  between  them,  as  to  any 
controversies  which  have  subsisted  between  them  in  this  world. 

So  it  very  often  comes  to  pass  in  this  evil  world,  that  great  differences  ami 
controversies  arise  between  ministers  and  the  people  that  are  under  their  pas- 
toral care.  Though  they  are  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  live  m  peace, 
above  persons  in  almost  anv  relation  whatever ;  and  although  contests  and 
dissensions  between  persons  so  related  are  the  most  unhappy  and  terrible  in  their 
consequences,  on  many  accounts,  of  any  sort  of  contentions ;  yet  how  frequent 
have  such  contentions  been !  Sometimes  a  people  contest  with  their  minis- 
ters, about  their  doctrine,  sometimes  about  their  administrations  and  conduct,  and 
sometimes  about  their  maintenance ;  and  sometimes  such  contests  continue  a 
long  time;  and  sometimes  they  are  decided  in  this  world,  according  to  the 
prevailing  interest  of  one  party  or  the  other,  rather  than  by  the  word  of  God, 
and  the  reason  of  things ;  and  sometimes  such  controversies  never  have  any 
proper  determination  in  this  world. 

But  at  the  day  of  judgment  there  will  be  a  full,  perfect,  and  everlasting 
decision  of  them.  The  infallible  Judge,  the  infinite  fountain  of  light,  truth 
and  justice,  will  judge  between  the  contending  parties,  and  will  declare  what  is 
the  truth,  who  is  in  the  right,  and  what  is  agreeable  to  his  mind  and  will.  And 
in  order  hereto  the  parties  must  stand  together  before  him  at  the  last  day ;  which 
will  be  the  great  day  of  finishing  and  determining  all  controversies,  rectifying 
all  mistakes,  and  abolishing  all  unrighteous  judgments,  errors,  and  confusions, 
whicli  have  before  subsisted  in  the  world  of  mankind. 

3.  Ministers,  and  the  people  that  have  been  under  their  care,  must  meet  to- 
gether at  that  time  to  receive  an  eternal  sentence  and  retribution  from  the  judge, 
in  the  presence  of  each  other,  according  to  their  behavior  in  the  relation  they 
8too<i  in  one  to  anotlur,  in  the  present  state. 

Tlie  Jud^re  will  not  only  declare  justice,  but  he  will  do  justice  between  min- 
isters and  llieir  people.  He  will  declare  what  is  right  between  them,  approving 
flim  that  has  been  just  and  faithful,  and  condemning  the  unjust;  and  perfect 
truth  and  equity  shall  take  place  in  the  sentence  which  he  passes,  in  the  rewards 
he  bestows,  and  the  punishments  which  he  inflicts.  There  shall  be  a  glorious 
reward  to  faithful  ministers ;  to  those  who  have  been  successful.  Dan.  xii.  3, 
**  And  they  that  be  wise,  shall  shuie  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever :"  and  also  to  those 
who  have  been  faithful,  and  yet  not  successful,  Isa.  xlix.  4 :  "  Then  I  said,  I  have 
labored  in  vain,  1  have  spent  my  strength  for  nought ;  yet  surely  my  judgment  is 
with  the  Lord,  and  my  reward  with  my  God."  And  those  \\  ho  have  well  received 
ami  entertained  them  shall  be  gloriously  rewarded  :  Matt.  x.  40, 41,  **  He  that  re- 
ceivelh  you,  receiveth  me;  and  he  that  receiveth  me,receiveth  him  that  sent  me. 
He  that  receiveth  a  prophet,  in  the  name  of  a  prophet,  shall  receive  a  prophet's 
reward ;  and  he  that  receiveth  a  righteous  man,  in  the  name  of  a  righteous  man, 
shall  receive  a  righteous  man's  reward."  Such  people,  and  their  faithful  min- 
isters, shall  be  each  other's  crown  of  rejoicing.  1  Thess.  ii.  19,  20,  **  For 
what  is  our  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  of  rejoicing  ?  Are  not  even  ve  in  the  pre- 
sence of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  his  coming  ?  For  ye  are  our  glory  and  joy.*' 
And  in  the  teit,  we  are  your  rejoicivg^  as  ye  also  are  ours^  in  the  day  of  the 
LordJeJms.    But  they  that  evil  entreat  Christ's  faithful  ministers,  especially  in 
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that  wherein  they  are  faithful,  shall  be  severely  punished :  Matt.  x.  J4,  15, 
^  And  whosoever  shall  not  receive  you,  nor  hear  your  words,  when  ye  depart 
out  of  that  house  br  city,  shake  off  the  dust  of  your  feet  Verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the  sinners  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  in  the 
day  of  judgment,  than  for  that  city."  Deut.  xxxiii.  8—11,  "  And  of  Levi  he 
said.  Let  thy  Urim  and  thy  Thummira  be  with  ihy  holy  one.  They  shall  teach 
Jacob  thy  judgments,  and  Israel  thy  law.  Bless,  Lord,  his  substance,  and  accept 
the  work  of  his  hands,  smite  through  the  loins  of  them  that  rise  against  him, 
and  of  them  that  hate  him,  that  they  rise  not  again."  On  the  other  hand,  those 
ministers  who  are  found  to  have  been  unfaithful, shall  have  a  most  terrible  pun- 
ishment    See  Ezek.  xxxiii.  6,  Matt,  xxiii.  1 — 33. 

Thus  justice  shall  be  administered  at  the  great  day  to  ministers  and  their 
people  :  and  to  that  end  they  shall  meet  togelner,  that  they  may  not  only  re* 
ceive  justice  to  themselves,  but  see  justice  done  to  the  other  party:  for  this  is 
the  end  of  that  great  day,  to  reveal  or  declare  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  ; 
Rom.  ii.  5.  Ministers  shall  have  justice  done  them,  and  they  shall  see  justice 
done  to  their  people :  and  the  people  shall  receive  justice  and  see  justice  done 
to  their  minister.  And  so  all  things  will  be  adjusted  and  settled  forever  between 
them;  every  one  being  sentenced  and  recompensed  according  to  his  works, 
either  in  receiving  and  wearing  a  crown  of  eternal  joy  and  glory,  or  in  suffer 
mg  everlasting  shame  and  pain. 

I  come  now  to  the  next  thing  proposed,  viz., 

III.  To  give  some  reasons  why  we  may  suppose  God  has  so  ordered  it,  that 
ministers  and  the  people  that  have  been  under  their  care,  shall  meet  together  at 
the  day  of  judgment,  in  such  a  manner  and  for  such  purposes. 
There  are  two  things  which  I  would  now  observe: 

1.  The  mutual  concerns  of  ministers  and  their  people  are  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

The  Scripture  declares,  that  God  will  bring  evenr  work  into  judgment  with 
every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  evil.  It  is  fit  that  all 
the  concerns,  and  all  the  behavior  of  mankind,  both  public  and  private,  should 
be  brought  at  last  before  God's  tribunal,  and  finally  determined  by  an  infallible 
Judge :  but  it  is  especially  requisite  that  it  should  be  thus,  as  to  affairs  of  very 
great  importance. 

Now  the  mutual  concerns  of  a  Christian  minister  and  his  church  and  congre- 
gation, are  of  the  vastest  importance :  in  many  respects,  of  much  greater  mo- 
ment than  the  temporal  concerns  of  the  greatest  earthly  monarchs,  and  their 
kingdoms  or  empires.  It  is  of  vast  consequence  how  ministers  discharge  their 
office,  and  conduct  themselves  towards  their  people  in  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
and  in  affairs  appertaining  to  it  It  is  also  a  matter  of  vast  importance,  how  a 
people  receive  and  entertain  a  faithful  minister  of  Christ,  and  what  improve- 
ment they  make  of  his  ministry.  These  things  have  a  more  immediate  and  di- 
rect respect  to  the  great  and  last  end  for  which  man  was  made,  and  the  eternal 
welfare  of  mankind,  than  any  of  the  temporal  concerns  of  men,  whether  public 
or  private.  And  therefore  it  is  especially  fit  that  these  affairs  should  be  brought 
into  judgment  and  openly  determined  and  settled  in  truth  and  righteousness; 
and  that  to  this  end,  ministers  and  their  people  should  meet  together  before  the 
oroniscipnt  and  infallible  judge. 

2.  The  mutual  concerns  of  ministerf  and  tborpeq>lehave  aspedal  relation 
to  the  main  things  appertaining  to  the  day  of  judgment 

They  nave  a  special  relation  to  that  great  and  divine  person  who  will  then 
appear  as  Judge.    Ministers  are  his  messengers,  sent  forth  by  him ;  and,  m  their 
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office  and  administrations  among  their  people,  represent  his  person,  stand  in  his 
stead,  as  those  that  are  sent  to  declare  his  mind,  to  do  his  work,  and  to  speak 
and  act  in  his  name.  And  therefore  it  is  especially  fit  that  they  should  return 
to  him  to  give  an  account  of  their  work  and  success.  The  king  is  jtidge  of  all 
bis  subjects,  they  are  all  accountable  to  him.  But  it  is  more  especially  requisite 
that  the  king's  ministers,  who  are  especially  intrusted  with  the  administrations 
of  his  kinc;dom,  and  that  are  sent  ibrth  on  some  special  negotiation,  should 
return  to  him,  to  give  an  account  of  themselves,  and  their  discharge  of  their 
trust,  and  the  reception  they  have  met  with. 

Ministers  are  not  only  messengers  of  the  person  who  at  the  last  day  wij 
appear  as  Judge,  but  the  errand  they  are  sent  upon,  and  the  affairs  the^  have 
committed  to  them  as  his  ministers,  do  most  immediately  concern  his  honor,  and 
the  interest  of  his  kingdom.  The  work  they  are  sent  upon  is  to  promote  the 
designs  of  his  administration  and  government ;  and  therefore  iheir  business  with 
their  people  has  a  near  relation  to  the  day  of  judt^ment ;  for  the  great  end  of 
that  day  is  completely  to  settle  and  establish  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  to  adjust 
all  things  that  pertain  to  it,  that  every  thing  that  is  opposite  to  the  interests  of 
his  kingdom  may  be  removed,  and  that  every  thing  which  contributes  to  the 
completeness  and  glory  of  it  may  be  perfected  and  confirmed,  that  this  great 
King  may  receive  his  due  honor  and  glory. 

Again,  the  mutual  concerns  of  ministers  and  their  people  have  a  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  concerns  of  the  day  of  judgment,  as  the  business  of  ministers  with 
their  people  is  to  promote  the  eternal  salvation  of  the  souls  of  men,  and  their 
esca|>e  from  eternal  damnation  ;  and  the  day  of  judgment  is  the  day  appointed 
for  that  end,  openly  to  decide  and  settle  men's  eternal  state,  to  fix  some  in  a 
state  of  eternal  salvation,  and  to  bring  their  salvation  to  its  utmost  consumma- 
tion, and  to  fix  others  in  a  state  of  everlasting  damnation  and  most  perfect 
misery.  The  mutual  concerns  of  mi ni.sters  and  people  have  a  most  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  day  of  judgment,  as  the  very  design  of  the  work  of  the  ministry  is 
tlie  people's  preparation  for  that  day.  iMini>ters  are  sent  to  warn  them  of  the 
approach  of  that  day,  to  forewarn  them  of  the  dreadful  sentence  then  to  be 
pronounced  on  the  wicked,  and  declare  to  them  the  blessed  sentence  then  to  be 
pronounced  on  the  righteous,  and  to  use  means  with  them  that  they  may  escape 
the  wratli  wliich  is  th^n  to  come  on  the  ungo<lly,  and  obtain  the  reward  then 
to  be  bestowe<l  on  the  saints. 

And  as  the  mutual  concerns  of  ministers  and  their  people  have  so  near  and 
direct  a  relation  to  that  day,  it  is  €*spt*cially  fit  that  those  concerns  should  be 
brought  in  to  that  day,  and  there  settled  and  issued  ;  and  that  in  order  to  this, 
ministers  and  theii  j)eople  should  meet  and  ap|>ear  together  before  the  great 
Judge  at  that  day. 

APPLICATION. 

The  improvement  I  would  make  of  the  things  which  have  been  observed, 
is  to  lead  the  people  here  present  who  have  been  under  my  pastoral  care,  to 
lome  reflections,  and  give  them  some  advice  suitable  to  our  present  circumstan- 
ces ;  relating  to  what  has  been  lately  done  in  order  to  our  being  separated,  as 
to  the  relation  we  have  heretofore  stood  in  one  to  another ;  but  expecting  to 
meet  each  other  before  the  great  tribunal  at  the  day  of  judgment. 

The  deep  and  serioiis  consideration  of  that  our  future  most  solemn  meeting, 
18  certainly  most  suitable  at  such  a  time  as  this ;  there  having  so  lately  been  that 
done,  which,  in  all  probability,  will  (as  to  the  relation  we  mTelieretofore  stood 
in)  be  fulluwet!  with  an  everlasting  separation. 
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How  often  hare  we  met  together  in  the  house  of  God  in  this  relation ! 
How  often  have  1  spoke  to  you,  instructed,  counselled,  warned,  directed,  and 
fed  you,  and  administered  ordinances  among  you,  as  the  people  which  were 
committed  to  my  care,  and  whose  precious  souls  I  had  the  charge  of!  But  in 
all  probability  this  never  will  be  again. 

The  prophet  Jeremiah,  chap.  xxv.  3,  puts  the  people  in  mind  how  long  he 
had  labored  among  them  in  the  work  of  the  ministry :  '^  From  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Josiah,  the  son  of  Amon,  kin^  of  Judah,even  unto  this  day  (that  is,  the 
three  and  twentieth  year),  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,  and  i  have  spoken 
unto  you,  rising  early  and  speaking."  I  am  not  about  to  compare  myself  with 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  ;  but  in  this  respect  I  can  say  as  he  did,  that  *'  I  have 
spoken  the  word  of  God  to  you,  unto  the  three  and  twentieth  year,  rising  early 
and  speaking."  It  was  chree  and  twenty  years,  the  15th  day  of  last  February,  since 
I  have  labored  in  the  work  of  the  ministry^  in  the  relation  of  a  pastor  to  this 
church  and  congregation.  And  though  my  stren^h  has  been  weakness,  having 
always  labored  under  great  infirmity  of  body,  oesides  my  insufficiency  for  so 
great  a  charge  in  other  respects,  yet  I  have  not  spared  my  feeble  strength,  but 
have  exerted  it  for  the  good  of  your  souls.  I  can  appeal  to  you  as  the  apostle 
does  to  his  hearers.  Gal.  iv.  13,  "  Ye  know  how  through  infirmity  of  the  flesh, 
I  preached  the  gospel  unto  you."  I  have  spent  the  prime  of  my  life  and 
strength  in  labors  for  your  eternal  welfare.  You  are  my  witnesses,  that  what 
strength  I  have  had  I  have  not  neglected  in  idleness,  nor  laid  out  in  prosecuting 
worldly  schemes,  and  managing  temporal  affairs,  for  the  advancement  of  my 
outward  estate,  and  aggrandizing  myself  and  family ;  but  have  ^iven  myself 
wholly  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  laboring  in  it  night  and  day,  rising  early  and 
applying  myself  to  this  great  business  to  which  Christ  appointed  me.  I  have 
found  the  work  of  the  ministry  among  you  to  be  a  great  work  indeed,  a  work 
of  exceeding  care,  labor  and  difficulty :  many  have  been  the  heavy  burdens  that 
I  have  borne  in  it,  which  my  strength  has  been  ver}'  unequal  to.  God  called 
me  to  bear  these  burdens ;  and  I  bless  his  name,  that  he  has  so  supported  me 
as  to  keep  me  from  sinking  under  them,  and  that  his  power  herein  has  been 
manifested  in  my  weakness;  so  that  although  I  have  often  been  troubled  on 
every  side,  yet  I  have  not  been  distressed ;  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair ;  cast' 
down,  but  not  destroyed. 

But  now  I  have  reason  to  think  my  work  is  finished  which  I  had  to  do  as 
your  minister :  you  have  publicly  rejected  me,  and  my  opportunities  cease. 

How  highly  therefore  does  it  now  become  us  to  consider  of  that  time  when 
we  must  meet  one  another  before  the  chief  Shepherd  1  When  I  must  give  an 
account  of  my  stewardship,  of  the  service  I  have  done  for,  and  the  reception 
4ind  treatment  I  have  had  among  the  people  he  sent  ne  to :  and  you  must  give 
an  account  of  your  own  conduct  towards  me,  and  the  improvement  you  have 
made  of  these  three  and  twenty  years  of  my  ministry.  For  then  both  you  and 
I  must  appear  together,  and  we  both  must  give  an  account,  in  order  to  an  in- 
falliblei  righteousand  eternal  sentence  to  be  passed  upon  us,  by  him  who  will 
judge  us  with  respect  to  all  that  we  have  said  or  done  in  our  meeting  here,  all 
our  conduct  one  towards  another,  in  the  house  of  God,  and  elsewhere,  on  Sab- 
bath days,  and  on  other  days ;  who  will  try  our  hearts  and  manifest  our  thoughts. 
And  the  principles  and  frames  of  our  minds,  will  jud^e  us  with  respect  to  ail  the 
ooDtroversies  which  have  subsisted  between  us,  with  the  strictest  impartialit}', 
and  will  examine  our  treatment  of  each  other  in  those  controversies :  there  is 
DOthine  covered  that  shall  not  be  revealed,  nor  hid  which  shall  not  be  known ; 
ill  will  be  examined  in  the  seardiing,  peoetratiiig  light  of  Ood*8  omniicieaci; 
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and  glory,  and  by  hiro  whose  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire ;  and  truth  and  right 
shall  be  made  plainly  to  appear,  being  stripped  of  every  veil ;  and  all  error 
falsehood,  unrighteousness,  and  injury  shall  be  laid  open,  stripped  of  every  dis 
guise ;  every  specious  pretence,  every  cavil,  and  all  false  reasoning  shall  vanish 
m  a  naoment,  as  not  bein^  able  to  bear  the  light  of  that  day.  And  then  our 
hearts  will  be  turned  inside  out,  and  the  secrets  of  them  will  be  made  more 
plainly  to  appear  than  our  outward  actions  do  now  Then  it  shall  appear  what 
the  ends  are  which  we  have  aimed  at,  what  have  been  the  governing  principles 
which  we  have  acted  from,  and  what  have  been  the  dispositions  we  have  exer- 
cised in  our  ecclesiastical  disputes  and  contests.  Then  it  will  appear  whether  I 
acted  uprightly,  and  from  a  truly  conscientious,  careful  regard  to  my  duty  to 
my  great  Lord  and  Master,  in  some  former  ecclesiastical  controversies,  which 
have  been  attended  with  exceeding  unhappy  circumstances  and  consequences : 
it  will  appear  whether  there  was  any  just  cause  for  the  resentment  which  was 
manifested  on  those  occasions.  And  then  our  late  grand  controversy,  concern- 
ing the  qualifications  necessary  for  admission  to  the  privileges  of  Wmbers,  in 
complete  standing,  in  the  visible  church  of  Christ,  will  be  examined  and  judged 
in  all  its  parts  and  circumstances,  and  the  whole  set  forth  in  a  clear,  certain, 
and  perfect  light.  Then  it  will  appear  whether  the  doctrine  which  I  have 
preached  and  published  concerning  this  matter  be  Christ's  own  doctrine,  whether 
he  will  not  own  it  as  one  of  the  precious  truths  which  have  proceeded  from  his 
own  mouth,  and  vindicate  and  honor  as  such  before  the  whole  universe.  Then 
it  will  appear  what  is  meant  by  ^'  the  man  that  comes  without  the  wetiding 
fi^rmeiit ;"  for  that  is  the  day  spoken  of.  Matt.  xxii.  13,  "  wherein  'such  a 
one  shall  be  bound  hand  and  foot,  ami  cast  into  outer  darkness,  whe*-e  shall  be 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth."  And  then  it  will  appear  whether,  in  declar- 
ing this  doctrine,  and  acting  agreeable  to  it,  and  in  my  general  conduct  in  the 
anair,  I  have  been  influenced  from  any  regard  to  my  own  temporal  interest  oir 
honor,  or  desire  to  appear  wiser  than  others ;  or  have  acted  from  any  sinister, 
secular  views  whatsoever;  and  whither  what  1  have  done  has  not  been  from 
a  careful,  strict,  and  tender  regard  to  the  will  of  my  Lord  and  Master,  and  be- 
cause I  dare  not  offend  him,  being  satisfied  what  his  will  was,  after  a  long,  dil- 
igent, impartial,  and  prayerful  inquiry ;  having  this  constantly  in  view  and  pros- 
pect, to  engage  me  to  great  solicitude  not  rashly  to  determine  truth  to  be  on  this 
side  of  the  question,  where  I  am  now  persuaded  it  is,  that  such  a  determination 
would  not  be  for  my  temporal  interest,  but  every  way  against  it,  brincring  a 
long  series  ot  extreme  difficulties,  and  plunging  ine  into  an  abyss  of  trouble  and 
sorrow.  And  then  it  will  appear  whether  my  people  have  done  their  duty  to 
their  pastor  with  respect  to  this  matter ;  whether  they  have  shown  a  right  tem- 
per and  spirit  on  this  occasion  ;  whether  they  have  done  me  justice  in  hearing, 
attending  to  and  considering  what  I  had  to  say  in  evidence  of  what  I  believed 
and  taugtit  as  part  of  the  counsel  of  God ;  whether  I  have  been  treated  with 
that  impartiality,  candor,  and  regard  which  the  just  Jutlge  esteemed  due;  and 
whether,  in  the  many  steps  which  have  been  taken,  and  th«  many  things  that 
have  been  said  and  done  in  the  course  of  this  controversy,  righteousness  and 
charity,  and  Christian  decorum  have  been  maintained ;  or,  if  oUierwise,  to  how 

Sreat  a  degree  these  things  have  been  violated.  Then  every  step  of  the  con- 
uct  of  each  of  as  in  this  affair,  from  first  to  last,  and  the  spirit  we  have  exer- 
cised in  all  shall  be  examined  and  manifested,  and  our  own  consciences  shall 
wpedk  plain  and  loud,  and  each  oi  us  shall  be  convinced,  and  the  world  shall 
know;  and  never  shall  there  be  any  more  mistake,  misrepresentation,  or  mki- 
apprehension  of  the  affair  to  eternity. 
Voul  10 
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This  controversy  is  now  probably  brought  to  an  issue  between  you  and  me 
as  to  this  world ;  it  has  issued  in  the  event  of  the  week  before  last :  but  it  must 
have  another  decision  at  that  great  day,  which  certainly  will  come,  when  you 
and  I  shall  meet  together  before  the  great  judgment  seat :  and  therefore  I  leave 
it  to  that  time,  and  shall  say  no  more  about  it  at  present. 

But  I  would  now  proceed  to  address  myself  particularly  to  several  sorts  of 
persons. 

1.  To  those  who  are  professors  of  godliness  amongst  us. 

I  would  now  call  you  to  a  serious  consideration  of  that  great  day  wherein 
you  must  meet  him  who  has  heretofore  been  your  pastor,  before  the  Judge  whose 
eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire. 

I  have  endeavored  according  to  my  best  ability,  to  search  the  word  of  God, 
with  regard  to  the  distinguishing  notes  of  true  piety,  those  by  which  persons 
might  best  discover  their  state,  and  most  surely  and  clearly  judge  of  themselves. 
And  these  rules  and  marks  I  have  from  time  to  time  applied  to  you,  in  the 
preaching  of  the  word  to  the  utmost  of  my  skill,  and  in  the  most  plain  and 
searching  manner  that  I  have  been  able,  in  order  to  the  detecting  the  deceived 
uypocrite,  and  establishing  the  hopes  and  comforts  of  the  sincere.  And  yet  it 
is  to  be  feared,  that  after  all  that  I  have  done,  I  now  leave  some  of  you  in  a 
deceived,  deluded  state ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  among  several  hun- 
dred professors,  none  are  deceived. 

Henceforward  I  am  like  to  have  no  more  opportunity  to  take  the  care  and 
charge  of  your  souls,  to  examine  and  search  them.  But  still  I  entreat  you  to 
remember  and  consider  the  rules  which  1  have  often  laid  down  to  you  during 
my  ministrj',  with  a  solemn  regard  to  the  future  day  when  you  and  I  must  meet 
together  before  our  Judge;  when  the  uses  of  exammation  you  have  heard  from 
me  must  be  rehearsed  again  before  you,  and  those  rules  of  tri^l  must  be  tried, 
and  it  will  appear  whether  they  have  been  good  or  not ;  and  it  will  also  appear 
whether  you  have  impartially  heard  them,  and  tried  yourselves  by  them  ;  and 
the  Judge  himself,  who  is  infallible,  will  try  both  you  and  me :  and  after  this 
none  will  be  deceived  concerning  the  stati  of  their  souls. 

I  have  often  put  you  in  mind,  that  whatever  your  pretences  to  experiences, 
discoveries,  comforts,  and  joys  have  been,  at  that  day  every  one  will  be  judged 
according  to  his  works ;  and  then  you  will  find  it  so. 

May  you  have  a  minister,  of  greater  knowledge  of  the  word  of  God,  and 
better  acquaintance  with  soul  cases,  and  of  greater  skill  in  applying  himself  to 
souls,  whose  discourses  may  be  more  searchmg  and  convincing ;  *that  such  of 

Jou  as  have  held  fast  deceit  under  my  preaching,  may  have  your  eyes  opened 
y  his ;  that  you  may  be  undeceived  before  that  great  day. 

What  means  and  helps  for  instruction  and  self-examination  you  may  here* 
after  have  is  uncertain  ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  time  is  sihort,  your 
opportunity  for  rectifying  mistakes  in  so  important  a  concern  will  soon  come  to 
an  end.  \Ve  live  in  a  world  of  great  chanf^es.  There  is  now  a  great  change 
come  to  pass ;  a  controversy  is  at  an  end  which  you  have  continued  for  so  many 
years :  but  the  time  is  commg,  and  will  soon  come,  when  you  will  pass  out  of 
time  into  eternity ;  and  so  will  pass  from  under  all  means  of  grace  whatsoever. 

The  greater  part  of  you  who  are  professors  of  godliness  have  (to  use  the 
phrase  of  the  apostle)  **  acknowledged  me,  in  part :"  you  have  heretofore 
acknowledged  me  to  be  your  spiritual  father,  the  instrument  of  the  greatest 
good  to  you  that  ever  is,  or  can  be  obtamed  by  any  of  the  children  of  men. 
Consider  of  that  day  when  you  and  I  shall  meet  before  our  Judge,  when  it  shall 
be  examined  whether  you  have  had  from  me  the  treatment  which  is  due  to 
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spiritual  children,  and  whether  you  have  treated  me  as  you  ought  to  have 
treated  a  spiritual  father.  As  the  relation  of  a  natural  parent  brings  great 
obligations  on  children  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  so  much  more,  in  many  respects, 
does  the  relation  of  a  spiritual  father  bring  great  obligations  on  such  whose 
conversation  and  eternal  salvation  they  suppose  Grod  has  made  them  the  instru- 
ments of:  1  Cor.  iv.  15,  "  For  though  you  have  ten  thousand  instructors  in 
Christ,  yet  have  ye  not  many  fathers ;  for  in  Christ  Jesus,  I  have  begotten  you 
through  the  gospel." 

II.  Now  I  am  taking  my  leave  of  this  people  I  would  apply  myself  to  such 
among  them  as  I  leave  m  a  Christless,  graceless  condition  ;  and  would  call  on 
such  seriously  to  consider  of  that  solemn  day  when  they  and  I  must  meet  before 
the  Judge  of  the  world. 

My  parting  with  you  is  in  some  respects  in  a  peculiar  manner  a  melancholy 

rarting;  inasmuch  as  I  leave  you  in  most  melancholy  circumstances;  because 
leave  you  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  bond  of  iniquity,  havin?  the  wrath  of 
God  abitiing  on  you,  and  remaining  under  condemnation  to  everlasting  misery 
and  destruction.  Seeing  I  must  leave  you,  it  would  have  been  a  comfortabl«^  and 
happy  circumstance  of  our  parting,  if  I  had  left  you  in  Christ,  safe  and  blessed  in 
that  sure  refuge  and  glorious  rest  of  the  saints.  But  it  is  otherwise.  I  leave  you 
far  off,  aliens  and  strangers,  wretched  subjects  and  captives  of  sin  and  Satan,  and 
prisoners  of  vindictive  justice ;  without  Christ,  and  without  God  in  the  world. 

Your  consciences  bear  me  witness,  that  while  I  had  opportunity,  I  have  not 
ceased  to  warn  you,  and  set  before  you  your  danger.  I  have  studied  to  repre- 
sent the  misery  and  necessity  of  your  circumstances  in  the  clearest  manner 
possible.  I  have  tried  all  ways  that  I  could  think  of  tending  to  awaken  your 
consciences,  and  make  you  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  your  improving  your 
time,  and  being  speedy  in  flying  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  thorough  in  the 
use  of  means  for  your  escape  and  safety.  I  have  diligently  endeavored  to  find 
out  and  use  the  most  powerful  motives  to  persuade  you  to  take  care  for  your 
own  welfare  and  salvatiori.  I  have  not  only  endeavored  to  awaken  you,  that 
you  might  be  moved  with  fear,  but  I  have  used  my  utmost  endeavors  to  win 
you :  I  have  sought  out  acceptable  words,  that  if  possible  I  might  prevail  upon 
you  to  forsake  sin,  and  turn  to  God,  and  accept  of  Christ  as  your  Saviour  and 
Lord.  I  have  spent  my  strength  very  much  m  these  things.  But  yet,  with 
regard  to  you  whom  I  am  now  speaking  to,  I  have  not  U'tu  successful ;  but 
have  this  day  reason  to  complain  in  those  words,  Jer.  vi.  29 :  *^  The  bellows 
are  burnt,  the  lead  is  consumed  of  the  fire,  the  founder  melteth  in  vain,  for  the 
wicked  are  not  plucked  away."  It  is  to  be  feared  that  all  my  labors,  as  to 
many  of  you,  have  ser\'ed  no  other  purpose  but  to.  harden  you ;  and  that  the 
word  which  I  have  preached,  mstead  of  beine  a  savor  of  life  unto  life,  has  been 
a  savor  of  death  unto  death.  Though  I  shaU  not  have  any  account  to  give  for 
the  future  of  such  as  have  openly  and  resolutely  renounced  my  ministry,  as  of  a 
betrustment  committed  to  me :  yet  remember  you  must  give  account  for  your« 
selves,  of  your  care  of  your  own  souls,  and  Your  improvement  of  all  means  past 
and  future,  through  your  whole  lives.  God  only  knows  what  will  become  of 
your  poor  perishing  souls,  what  means  you  may  hereafter  enjoy,  or  what  dis* 
advantages  and  temptations  you  may  be  under.  May  God  in  his  mercy  grant, 
that  however  all  past  means  have  been  unsuoceasful,  yea  may  have  future  means 
which  may  have  a  new  effect;  and  that  the  word  of  Gk)d,  as  it  shall  be  here- 
after dispensed  to  you,  may  prove  as  the  fire  and  the  hammer  that  breaketh  the 
rock  in  pieces.  However,  let  me  now  at  parting  exhort  and  beseech  you  not 
wholly  to  forget  the  warnings  yoo  have  had  while  under  my  ministr}*.    When 
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you  and  I  shall  meet  at  the  day  of  judgment,  then  you  will  rememoer  them « 
the  sight  of  me,  your  former  minister,  on  that  occasion,  will  soon  revive  them 
in  your  memory  ;  and  that  in  a  very  affecting  manner.  O  do  not  let  that  be 
the  first  time  that  they  are  so  revived ! 

You  and  I  are  now  parting  one  from  another  as  to  this  world ;  let  us  labor 
that  we  may  not  be  parted  after  our  meeting  at  the  last  day.  If  I  have  been 
your  faithful  pastor  (which  will  that  day  appear  whether  I  have  or  no),  then  I 
shall  be  acquitted,  and  shall  ascend  with  Christ.  0  do  your  part,  that  in  such 
a  case,  it  may  not  be  so,  that  you  should  be  forced  eternally  to  part  from  me, 
and  all  that  have  been  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus.  This  is  a  sorrowful  parting  that 
now  is  between  you  and  me,  but  tl.at  would  be  a  more  sorrowful  partmg  to 
you  than  this.  This  you  may  perhaps  bear  without  bein^  much  affected  with 
it,  if  you  are  not  glad  of  it ;  but  such  a  parting  in  that  day  will  most  deeply, 
sensibly,  and  dreadfully  affect  you. 

III.  I  would  address  myself  to  those  who  are  under  some  awakenings. 
Blessed  be  God  that  there  are  some  such,  and  that  (although  I  have  reason 

to  fear  I  leave  multitudes  in  this  lar^e  congregation  in  a  Christlcss  state)  yet  I 
do  not  leave  them  all  in  total  stupidity  and  carelessness  about  their  souls.  Some 
of  you,  that  I  have  reason  to  hope  are  under  some  awakenings,  have  acquainted 
me  with  your  circumstances;  which  has  a  tendency  to  cause  me,  now  I  am 
leaving  you,  to  take  my  leave  of  you  with  peculiar  concern  for  you.  ^Vhat 
will  be  the  issue  of  your  present  exercise  of  mind  I  know  not:  but  it  will  be 
known  at  that  day,  when  you  and  I  shall  meet  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ.    Therefore  now  be  much  in  consideration  of  that  day. 

Now  I  am  parting  with  this  flock,  I  would  once  more  press  upon  you  the 
counsels  I  have  heretofore  given,  to  take  heed  of  bein^  slighty  in  so  great  a 
concern,  to  be  thorough  and  in  good  earnest  in  the  aflair,  and  to  beware  of 
backsliding,  tc  hold  on  and  hold  out  to  the  end.  And  cry  mightily  to  God, 
that  these  great  changes  that  pass  over  this  church  and  congregation  do  not 
prove  your  overthrow.  There  is  great  temptation  in  them  ;  and  the  devil  will 
undoubtedly  seek  to  make  his  advantage  of  them,  if  possible  to  cause  your  pre- 
sent convictions  and  endeavors  to  be  abortive.  You  had  need  to  double  your 
diligence,  and  watch  and  pray,  lest  you  be  overcome  b}*  temptation. 

Whoever  may  hereafter  stand  related  to  you  as  your  spiritual  guide,  my 
desire  and  prayer  is,  that  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  would  have  a  special 
respect  to  you,  and  be  your  guide  (for  there  is  none  teacheth  like  him),  and 
that  he  who  is  the  infinite  fountain  of  light,  would  ''open  your  eyes,  and  turn 
you  from  darkness  unto  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God  ;  that  you 
may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  them  that  are  sanctincd, 
through  faith  that  is  in  Christ;"  that  so,  in  that  great  day,  when  I  shall  meet 
you  again  before  your  Judge  and  mine,  we  may  meet  m  joyful  and  glorious 
circumstances,  never  to  be  separated  any  more. 

IV.  I  would  apply  myself  to  the  young  people  of  the  congregation. 

Since  I  have  bc^n  settled  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  this  place,  I  have 
ever  bad  a  peculiar  concern  for  the  souls  of  the  young  people,  and  a  desire  that 
religion  might  flourish  among  them :  and  have  especially  exerted  m}'self  in  order 
to  it ;  because  I  knew  the  s[>ecial  opportunity  they  had  beyond  others,  and  that 
ordinarilv  those  whooc  God  intended  mercy  for,  were  brought  to  fear  and  love 
him  in  their  youth.  And  it  has  ever  appeared  to  me  a  peculiarly  amiabk 
tbinj^,  to  see  young  people  walking  in  the  ways  of  virtue  and  Christian  pi^, 
havuig  thdr  hearts  purified  and  sweetened  with  a  principle  of  divine  love 
And  it  has  appeared  a  thing  exceeding  beautiful^  and  what  would  be  much  to 
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the  adorning  and  happiness  of  the  town,  if  the  young  people  could  be  persuad- 
ed when  thejr  meet  tog^ether,  to  converse  as  Christians,  and  as  the  children  of 
God  ;  avoiding  impurity,  levity  and  extravagance ;  keeping  strictly  to  the  rules 
of  virtue,  and  conversing  together  of  the  things  of  God,  and  Christ,  and  hea- 
ven. Tiiis  is  what  I  have  longed  for :  and  it  has  been  exceeding  grievous  to 
me  when  I  have  heard  of  vice,  vanity  and  disorder  among  our  youth.  And  so 
far  as  I  know  my  own  heart,  it  was  from  hence  that  I  formerly  led  this  church 
to  some  measures,  for  the  suppressing  vice  among  our  young  people,  which 
gave  so  great  offence,  and  by  which  I  became  so  obDOxious.  I  have  sought 
the  good,  and  not  the  hurt  cf  our  young  people.  I  have  desired  their  truest  ho* 
nor  and  happiness,  and  not  their  reproach  ;  knowing  that  true  virtue  and  reli- 
gion tended  not  only  to  the  glory  and  felicity  of  yocng  people  in  another  worltl, 
but  their  greatest  peace  and  prosperity,  and  highest  dignity  and  honor  in  this 
world ;  and  above  all  things  to  sweeten,  and  render  pleasant  and  delightful, 
even  the  days  of  youth. 

But  whether  1  have  loved  you,  and  sought  your  good  more  or  less,  yet 
God  in  Lis  providence,  now  calling  me  to  part  with  you,  committing  your  souls 
to  him  who  once  committed  the  pastoral  care  of  them  to  me,  nothing  remains, 
but  only  (as  I  am  now  taking  my  leave  of  you)  earnestly  to  beseech  you,  from 
love  to'yourselves,  if  you  have  none  to  me,  not  to  despise  and  fore^et  the  warn* 
ings  and  counsels  I  have  so  often  given  you ;  remembering  the  day  when  you 
and  I  must  meet  again  before  the  great  Judge  of  quick  and  dead  ;  when  it  will 
appear  whether  the  things  I  have  taught  you  were  true,  whether  the  counsels  I 
have  given  you  were  good,  and  whether  I  truly  sought  your  good,  and  whether 
you  have  well  improved  my  endeavors. 

I  have,  from  time  to  time,  earnestly  warned  you  against  frolicking  (as  it  is 
called),  and  some  other  liberties  commonly  taken  by  young  people  in  the  land. 
And  whatever  some  may  say  in  justification  of  such  liberties  and  customs,  and 
may  laugh  at  warnings  against  them,  I  now  leave  veu  my  parting  testimony 
against  such  things ;  not  doubting  but  God  will  approve  and  confirm  it  in  that 
day  when  we  shall  meet  before  him. 

V.  I  would  apply  myself  to  the  children  of  the  congregation,  the  lambs  of 
this  flock,  who  have  been  so  long  under  my  C2re« 

I  have  just  now  said  that  I  have  had  a  peculiar  concern  for  the  young  people ; 
and  in  so  saying  I  did  not  intend  to  exclude  you.  You  are  in  youth,  and  in  the 
most  early  youth :  and  therefore  I  have  been  ce.isible  that  if  those  that  were 
young  had  a  precicus  opportunity  for  their  souls'  good,  you  who  are  very  young 
had,  in  many  respects,  a  peculiarly  precious  oppc^rtunity.  And  accordingly  T 
have  not  neglected  you :  I  have  enoeavored  to  do  the  part  of  a  faithful  shepherd, 
in  feeding  the  lambs  as  well  as  the  sheep.  Christ  did  once  commit  the  care  of 
your  souls  to  me  as  your  minister ;  end  you  know,  dear  children,  bcw  I  have 
instructed  you,  and  warned  you  from  time  to  time ;  you  know  how  I  have  often 
called  you  together  for  that  end  ;  and  some  of  you,  sometimes,  have  seemed  to 
be  affected  with  what  I  have  said  to  you.  But  I  am  afraid  it  has  ha^  no  saving 
effects  as  to  many  of  vou ;  but  that  you  remain  still  in  an  unconverted  condi- 
tion, without  any  real  saving  work  wrought  in  your  souls,  convincing  you  tho^ 
roughly  of  your  sin  and  misery,  causing  you  to  see  the  great  evil  of  sin,  and  to 
Bouro  for  It,  and  hate  it  above  all  things,  and  givinz  you  a  sense  of  the  excel- 
lency of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  bringing  you  with  all  your  hearts  to  cleave  to 
him  as  your  Saviour,  weaning  your  heai  ts  from  the  world,  and  causing  you  to 
love  God  above  all,  and  to  delight  in  holiness  more  thaa  in  all  the  pleasant 
things  of  this  earth ;  and  so  that  I  now  leave  you  in  a  miserable  condition. 
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having  no  interest  in  Christ,  and  so  under  the  awful  displeasure  and  anger  of 
God,  and  in  danger  of  going  down  to  the  pit  of  eternal  misery. 

But  now  I  must  bid  you  farewell :  1  must  leave  you  in  the  hamls  of  God  j 
I  can  do  no  more  for  you  than  to  pray  for  you.  Only  I  desire  you  not  to  forget, 
but  often  think  of  the  counsels  and  warnings  I  have  given  vou,  and  the  endea- 
vors I  have  used,  that  your  souls  might  be  saved  from  everlasting  destruction. 

Dear  children,  I  leave  you  in  an  evil  world,  thi.t  is  full  of  snares  and  temp- 
tations. God  only  knows  what  will  t>ecome  of  you.  This  the  Scripture  hath 
told  us,  that  there  are  but  few  saved  ;  and  we  have  abundant  confirmation  of 
it  from  what  we  see.  This  we  see,  that  children  die  as  well  as  others :  multi- 
tudes die  before  they  grow  up  ;  and  of  those  that  grow  up,  comparatively  few 
ever  give  good  evidence  of  saving  conversion  to  God,  I  pray  God  to  pity  you, 
and  lake  care  of  you,  and  provide  for  you  the  best  means  for  the  good  of  your 
souls ;  cind  that  God  himself  would  undertake  for  you  to  be  your  heavenly 
Father,  and  the  mighty  Redeemer  of  your  immortal  souls.     Do  not  neglect  to 

!)ray  for  yourselves :  take  heed  you  be  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  cast  off 
ear,  and  restrain  prayer  before  God.  Constantly  pray  to  God  in  secret ;  and 
often  remember  that  great  day  when  you  must  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ,  and  meet  your  minister  there,  who  has  so  often  counselled  and  warned  you. 

I  conclude  with  a  few  words  of  advice  to  all  in  general,  in  some  particulars, 
which  are  of  great  importance  in  order  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  this 
church  and  congregation. 

1.  One  thing  that  greatly  concerns  you,  as  ycu  would  be  a  happy  people, 
is  the  maintaining  oijamily  order. 

We  have  had  great  disputes  how  the  church  ought  to  be  resrulated ;  and 
indeed  the  subject  of  these  disputes  was  of  grent  importance :  but  The  due  regu- 
lation of  your  families  is  of  no  less,  and,  in  some  respects,  of  much  greater  impor- 
tance. Every  Christian  family  ought  to  be  as  it  were  a  little  church,  consecra- 
ted to  Christ,  and  wholly  influenced  and  governed  by  his  niles.  And  family 
education  and  order  are  some  of  the  chief  of  the  means  of  grace.  If  tliese  fail, 
all  other  means  are  like  to  prove  ineffectual.  If  these  are  daily  maintained,  all 
the  means  of  grace  will  be  like  to  prosper  and  be  successful. 

Let  me  now,  therefore,  once  more,  before  I  finally  cease  to  speak  to  this  con- 
gregation, repeat  and  earnestly  press  the  counsel  which  I  have  often  urged  on 
heads  of  families  here,  while  I  was  their  pastor,  to  great  painfulness,  in  teach- 
ing, warning,  and  directing  their  children ;  bringing  them  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord ;  beginning  early,  when  there  is  yet  opportunity,  and 
maintaining  a  constant  diligence  in  labors  of  this  kind;  remembering  that,  as 
you  would  not  have  all  your  instructions  and  counsels  ineffectual,  there  must  be 

fovcmment  as  well  as  instructions,  which  mvsst  be  maintained  with  an  even 
and,  and  steady  resolution,  as  a  guard  to  the  religion  and  morals  of  the  family, 


And  let  children  obey  their  parents,  and  yield  to  their  instructions,  and  sub- 
mit to  their  orders,  as  they  would  inlierit  a  blessincr  and  not  a  curse.  For  we 
have  reason  to  think,  from  many  thm^s  in  the  word  of  God,  that  nothing  has  a 
greater  tendency  to  bring  a  curse  on  persons  in  this  world,  and  on  all  their 
temporal  concerns,  than  an  undutiful,  unsubmissive,  disorderly  behavior  in  chil- 
ilren  towards  their  parents. 

2.  As  you  would  seek  the  future  procpenty  of  this  society,  it  is  of  vast  im- 
portance that  you  should  avoid  contentioc 
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A  contentious  people  will  be  a  miserable  people.  The  contenticns  which 
have  been  among  you,  since  I  first  became  your  pastor,  have  been  one  of  the 

Seatest  burdens  1  have  labored  under  in  the  course  of  my  ministry :  not  only 
e  contentions  you  have  had  with  me,  but  those  which  you  have  had  one  with 
another,  about  your  lands  and  otiier  concerns.  Because  1  knew  that  contention, 
heat  of  spirit,  evil  speaking,  and  things  of  the  like  nature,  were  directly  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  did,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  tend  to  drive 
away  God's  Spirit  from  a  people,  and  to  render  all  means  of  grace  inefiectual| 
as  well  as  to  destroy  a  people's  outward  comfort  and  welfare. 

Let  me  therefore  earnestly  exhort  you,  as  you  would  seek  your  own  future 
good  hereafier,  to  watch  against  a  contentious  spirit.  "  If  you  would  see  good 
days,  seek  peace,  and  ensue  it,"  1  Pet.  iii.  10,  IL  Let  the  contention,  which 
has  lately  been  about  the  terms  of  Christian  communion,  as  it  has  been  the 
greatest  of  your  contentions,  so  be  the  last  of  them.  I  would,  now  I  am  preach- 
ing my  farewell  sermon,  say  to  you,  as  the  Apostle  to  the  Corinthians,  2  Cor. 
xiii.  11, 12 :  "  Finally,  brethren,  farewell.  Be  perfect :  be  of  one  mind  :  live  in 
peace  ;  and  the  God  of  love  and  peace  shall  be  with  you." 

And  here  1  would  particularly  advise  those  that  have  adhered  to  me  in  the 
late  controversy,  to  watch  over  their  spirits,  and  avoid  all  bitterness  towards 
others.  Your  temptations  are,  in  some  respects,  the  greatest ;  because  what 
has  been  lately  done  is  grievous  to  you.  But  however  wrong  you  may  think 
others  have  done,  maintain,  with  great  diligence  and  watchfulness,  a  Christian 
meekness  and  sedateness  of  spirit;  and  labor,  in  this  respect,  to  excel  others 
who  are  of  the  contrary  part.  And  this  will  be  the  best  victor)' :  for  **  he  that 
rules  his  spiri*,  is  better  than  he  that  takes  a  city.'*  Therefore  let  nothing  be 
done  through  strife  or  vain-glory.  Indulge  no  revengeful  spirit  in  any  wise ; 
but  watch  and  pray  against  it ;  and,  by  all  means  in  your  power,  seek  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town :  and  never  think  you  behave  yourselves  as  becomes  Chris- 
tians, but  when  you  sincerely,  sensibly,  and  fervently  love  all  men,  of  whatever 
party  or  opinion,  and  whether  friendly  or  unkind,  just  or  injurious,  to  you  or 
your  friends,  or  to  the  cause  and  kingdom  of  Christ. 

3.  Another  thing  that  vastly  concerns  the  future  prosperity  of  this  town, 
is,  that  you  should  watch  against  the  encroachments  of  error;  and  particularly 
Arminianism,  and  doctrines  of  like  tendency. 

You  were,  many  of  you,  as  I  well  remember,  much  alarmed  with  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  danger  of  the  prevailing  of  these  corrupt  principles,  near  six- 
teen years  ago.  But  the  danger  then  was  small  in  comparison  of  wliat  appears 
now.  These  doctrines  at  this  day  are  much  more  prevalent  than  they  were 
then  :  the  progress  they  have  made  in  the  land,  within  this  seven  years,  seems 
to  have  been  vastly  greater  than  at  any  time  in  the  like  space  before :  and  they 
are  still  prevailing  and  creeping  into  almost  all  parts  of  the  land,  threatening 
the  utter  ruin  of  the  credit  of  those  doctrines  which  are  the  peculiar  glory  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  interests  of  vital  piety.  And  I  have  of  late  perceived  some 
^  things  among  yourselves,  that  show  that  you  are  far  from  being  out  of  danger, 
but  on  the  contrary  remarkably  exposed.  The  older  people  may  perhaps  thmk 
themselves  sufficiently  fortified  against  infection  ;  but  it  is  fit  that  all  should  be- 
ware of  self-confidence  and  carnal  security,  and  should  remember  those  needful 
warnings  of  (sacred  writ,  **  Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear ;  and  let  him  that 
stands,  take  heed  lest  he  fall."  But  let  the  case  of  the  older  people  be  as  it 
will,  the  rbing  generation  are  doubtless  greatly  exposed.  These  principles  are 
exceeding  taking  with  corrupt  nature,  and  are  what  young  people,  at  least  such 
OS  have  not  their  hearts  established  with  grace,  are  easily  led  away  with. 
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And  if  these  principles  should  greatly  prevail  in  this  town,  as  thev  ve^ 
lately  have  done  in  another  large  town  I  could  name,  formerly  greatly  notc^J 
for  religion,  and  so  for  a  long  time,  it  will  threaten  the  spiritual  and  eternal  ruin 
of  this  people,  in  the  present  and  future  generations.  Therefore  you  have  need  ol 
the  greatest  and  most  diligent  care  and  watchfulness  with  respect  to  this  matter 

4.  Another  thing  which  I  would  advise  to,  that  you  may  hereafter  be  a 
prosperous  people,  is,  that  you  would  give  yourselves  much  to  prayer. 

God  is  the  fountain  of  all  blessing  and  prosperity,  and  he  will  be  sought  to 
for  his  blessing.  I  would  therefore  advise  you  not  only  to  be  constant  in  secret 
and  family  prayer,  and  in  the  public  worship  of  God  in  his  house,  but  also  often 
to  assemble  yourselves  in  private  praying  societies.  I  would  advise  all  such  as 
are  grieved  for  the  afflictions  of  J'vseph,  and  sensibly  affected  with  the  calami* 
ties  of  this  town,  of  whatever  opinion  they  he  with  relation  to  the  subject  of 
our  late  controversj',  often  to  meet  together  for  prayer,  and  to  cry  to  God  for 
bis  mercy  to  themselves,  and  mercy  to  this  town,  and  mercy  to  Zion  and  the 
people  of  God  in  general  through  the  world. 

5.  The  last  article  of  advice  I  would  ^ve  (which  doubtless  does  greatly 
concern  your  prosperity),  is,  that  you  would  take  great  care  with  regard  to  the 
settlement  of  a  minister,  to  see  to  it  who,  or  what  manner  of  person  he  is  that 
you  settle  ;  and  particularly  in  these  two  respects, 

(1.)  That  he  be  a  man  of  thoroughly  sound  principles  in  the  scheme  of  doc- 
trine which  he  maintains. 

This  you  will  stand  in  the  greatest  need  of,  especially  at  such  a  day  of  cor- 
ruption as  this  is.  And  in  order  to  obtain  such  a  one,  you  had  need  to  exer- 
cise extraordinar)'  care  and  prudence.  I  know  the  danger.  I  know  the  man- 
ner of  many  young  gentlemen  of  corrupt  principles,  their  ways  of  concealing 
themselves,  the  fair,  specious  disguises  they  are  wont  to  put  on,  by  which  they 
deceive  others,  to  mamtain  their  own  crerlit,  and  get  themselves  into  others* 
confidence  and  improvement,  and  secure  and  establish  their  own  interest,  until 
they  see  a  convenient  opportunity  to  begin  more  openly  to  broach  and  propa- 
gate their  corrupt  tenets. 

(2.)  Labor  to  obtain  a  man  who  has  an  established  character,  as  a  person 
3f  serious  religion  and  fervent  piety. 

It  is  of  vast  importance  that  those  who  are  settled  in  this  work  should  be 
men  of  true  piety,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places ;  but  more  especially  at  some 
times,  and  in  some  towns  and  churches.  And  this  present  time,  which  is  a  time 
wherein  religion  is  in  danger,  by  so  many  corruptions  in  doctrine  and  practice, 
is  in  a  peculiar  manner  a  day  wherein  such  mini^^ers  are  necessar}'.  Nothing 
else  but  sincere  piety  of  heart  is  at  all  to  be  depended  on,  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
as  a  security  to  a  young  man,  just  coming  into  the  world,  from  the  prevailing 
infection,  or  thoroughly  to  engage  him  in  proper  and  successful  endeavors  to 
withstand  and  oppose  the  torrent  of  error,  and  prejudice,  against  the  high,  mys* 
terious,  evangelical  doctrines  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  their  genume 
effects  in  true  experimental  religion.  And  this  place  is  a  place  that  does  pe 
culiarly  need  such  a  minister,  for  reasons  obvious  to  all. 

If  you  should  happen  to  settle  a  minister  who  knows  nothing  truly  of  Christ, 
and  the  way  of  salvation  by  him,  nothing  experimentally  of  the  nature  of  vital 
religion ;  alas,  how  will  you  be  exposed  as  sheen  without  a  shepherd  !  Here 
is  need  of  one  m  this  place,  who  aball  be  eminently  fit  to  stand  in  the  gap,  and 
make  up  the  hedge,  and  who  shall  be  as  the  chariots  of  Israel,  and  the  horse 
men  thereof.  You  need  one  that  shall  stand  as  a  champion  in  the  cause  oi 
truth  and  the  power  of  godliness. 
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Having  briefly  mentioned  these  important  articles  of  advice,  nothing  remains, 
but  that  I  now  take  my  leave  of  you,  and  bid  you  all  farewell;  wishing  and 
praying  for  your  best  prosperity.  I  would  now  commend  your  immortal  souls 
to  Him,  who  formerly  committed  them  to  me,  expecting  the  day,  when  I  must 
meet  you  again  before  Him,  who  is  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead.  I  desire  that 
1  may  never  forget  this  people,  who  have  been  so  long  my  special  charge,  and 
that  I  may  never  cease  fervently  to  pray  for  your  prosperity.  May  Grod  bless 
you  with  a  faithful  pastor,  one  that  is  well  acquainted  with  his  mind  and  will, 
thoroughly  warning  sinners,  wisely  and  skilfully  searching  professors,  and  con- 
ductmg  you  in  the  way  to  eternal  blessedness.  May  you  have  truly  a  burning 
and  shining  light  set  up  in  this  candlestick ;  and  may  you,  not  only  for  a  sea- 
son, but  during  his  whole  life,  and  that  a  long  life,  be  willing  to  rejoice  in  his 
light 

And  let  me  be  remembered  in  the  prayers  of  all  God's  people  that  are  of  a 
calm  spirit,  and  are  peaceable  and  faithful  in  Israel,  of  whatever  opinion  they 
may  be  with  respect  to  terms  of  church  communion. 

And  let  us  all  remember,  and  never  forget  our  future  solemn  meeting  on 
that  great  day  of  the  Lord ;  the  day  of  infallible  decision,  and  of  the  everlast- 
ing and  unalterable  sentence.    Amen. 


THE  RESULT  OF  A  COUNCIL  OF  NINE  CHURCHES,  MET  AT  NORTH 
AMPTON,  JUNE  22,  175C. 

AT  A  COUNCIL  OF  NINE  CHURCHES,  VIZ., 

The  church  in  Enfield,  Rev.  Peter  Reynolds,  pastor;  Mr.  Edward  CoUinay 
delegate. 

Sheffield,  Jonathan  Hubbard,  pastor ;  Mr.  Daniel  Kellogg,  delegate. 

Sutton,  David  Hall,  pastor ;  Mr.  Jonathan  Hall,  delegate. 

Reading,  William  Hobby,  pastor ;  Mr.  Samdel  Bancroft,  delegate. 

The  first  church  in  Springfield,  Robert  Breck,  pastor;  Mr.  Thomas  Steb* 
bins,  delegate. 

Sunderland,  Joseph  Ashley,  pastor ;  Mr.  Samuel  Montague,  delegate. 

Hatfield,  Timothy  Woodbridge,  pastor ;  Oliver  Partridge,  Esq.,  delegate. 

The  first  church  m  Hadley,  Chester  Williams,  pastor ;  Mr.  Enos  Nash,  de- 
legate. 

Pelham,  Robert  Abercrombie,  pastor ;  Mr.  Matthew  Gray,  delegate. 

Convened  at  the  call  of  the  first  church  in  Northampton,  together  with  the 
elder  of  the  church  in  Cold  Spring,*  added  by  the  consent  of  both  the  pastor 
and  church  of  Northampton,  in  order  to  advise  to  a  remedy  from  the  calamities 
arising  from  the  unsettled,  broken  state  of  the  first  church  in  Northampton,  by 
reason  of  a  controvcisy  subsisting  about  the  qualifications  for  full  communion 
In  the  church. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Hubbard  was  chosen  moderator,  and  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Williams,  scribe. 

The  council,  after  seeking  the  divine  presence  and  direction,  had  the  mat« 
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ter  in  controversy  laid  before  them,  and  finding  the  sentiments  of  the  pastor  and 
church  concerning  the  qualifications  necessary  for  full  communion,  to  be  diamet- 
rically  opposite  to  each  other ;  the  pastor  insistmg  upon  it  as  necessary  to  the 
admission  of  members  to  full  communion,  that  they  should  make  a  profession 
of  sanctifying  grace ;  whereas  the  brethren  are  of  opinion  that  the  Lord's  sup- 
per is  a  converting  ordinance,  and  consequently  that  persons,  if  they  have  a 
competency  of  knowledge  and  are  of  a  blameless  life,  may  be  admitted  to  the 
Lord's  table,  although  they  make  no  such  profession :  and  also  finding  that,  by 
reason  of  this  diversity  of  sentiments,  the  doors  of  the  church  have  been  some 
years,  so  that  there  has  been  no  admission :  and  not  bein^  able  to  find  out  any 
method  wherein  the  pastor  and  brethren  can  unite ;  consistent  with  their  own 
sentiments,  in  admitting  members  to  full  communion :  the  council  did  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  desire  of  the  church,  expressed  in  their  letters  missive,  proceed 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  dissolving  the  relation  between  pastor  and  peo- 
ple ;  and,  afler  hearing  the  church  upon  it,  and  mature  deliberation  of  the  case, 
tlic  questions  were  put  to  the  members  of  the  council  severally : 

1.  Whether  it  be  the  opinion  of  this  council  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Edwards 
persisting  in  his  principles,  and  the  church  in  theirs  in  opposition  to  his,  and 
insisting  on  a  separation,  it  is  necessary  that  the  relation  between  pastor  and 
people  be  dissolved  1    Resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

2.  Whether  it  be  expedient  that  this  relation  be  immediately  dissolved  ? 
Passed  in  the  affirmative. 

However,  we  take  notice  that  notwithstanding  the  unhappy  dispute  which 
has  arisen,  and  so  long  subsisted  between  the  pastor  and  church  of  Northampton, 
upon  the  point  before  mentioned,  we  have  no  other  objection  against  him,  but 
what  relates  to  his  sentiments  upon  the  point  aforesaid,  laid  before  us  :  and  al- 
though we  have  heard  of  some  stories  spread  abroad,  reflecting  upon  Mr.  Edwards' 
sincerity  with  regard  to  the  change  of  his  sentiments  about  the  qualifications 
for  full  communion ;  yet  we  have  received  full  satisfaction  that  the}'  are  false 
and  groundless :  and  although  we  do  not  all  of  us  agree  with  Mr.  Edwards  in 
our  sentiments  upon  the  point,  yet  we  have  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  he 
took  much  pains  to  get  light  in  that  matter ;  and  that  he  is  uprightly  following 
the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience ;  and  with  great  pleasure  reflect  upon  the 
Christian  spirit  and  temper  he  has  discovered  in  the  unhappy  controversy  sub- 
sisting among  them ;  and  think  ourselves  bound  to  testify  our  full  chanty  to- 
wards him,  and  recommend  him  to  any  church  or  people  agreeing  with  him  in 
sentiments,  as  a  person  eminently  qualified  for  the  worlc  of  the  gospel  ministiy. 

And  we  would  recommend  it  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards  and  the  first  church 
in  Northampton,  to  take  proper  notice  of  the  heavy  frown  of  divine  Providence, 
in  suffering  them  to  be  reduced  to  such  a  state  as  to  render  a  separation  neces- 
sary, after  they  have  lived  so  long  and  amicably  together,  and  been  mutual 
blessings  and  comforts  to  each  other. 

Am  now,  recommending  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards,  and  the  church  m  North- 
ampton, to  the  grace  of  God,  we  subscribe, 

JONATHAN  HUBBARD,  Moderator, 
In  the  name  of  the  Council. 

Jfarthamftan,  June  22, 1750. 

A  true  copy  examined  by 

Chestbr  WauAMs,  Scribe. 
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PREFACE. 

Mr  appearing  in  tkis  public  manner  on  that  side  of  ihe  question,  which  is  defended 
m  the  loilowing  sheets,  will  probably  be  surprising  to  many,  as  it  is  well  known,  that 
Mr.  Stoddard,  so  great  and  eminent  a  divine,  and  my  venerable  predecessor  in  the 
pastoral  office  over  the  church  in  Northampton,  as  well  as  my  own  grandfather,  pubhc- 
\y  and  strenuously  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  here  maintained. 

However,  I  hope,  it  will  not  be  taken  amiss,  that  I  think  as  I  do,  merely  because 
I  herein  differ  from  him,  though  po  much  my  superior,  and  one  whose  name  and  mem- 
ory I  am  under  distinguishing  obligations  on  every  account,  to  treat  with  great  respect 
and  honor.  Especiculy  may  I  justly  expect,  that  it  will  not  be  charged  on  me  as  a 
crime,  that  I  do  not  think  in  every  tiling  just  as  he  did,  since  none  more  than  he  him- 
self asserted  this  scriptural  and  Protestant  maxim,  that  we  ought  to  call  no  man  on 
earth  Master,  or  make  the  authority  of  the  greatest  and  holiest  of  mere  men  the  ground 
of  our  belief  of  any  doctrine  in  religion.  Certainly  we  are  not  obliged  to  think  any 
man  infallible,  who  himself  utterly  disclaims  infallibility.  Very  justly  Mr.  Stoddard 
observes  in  his  Appeal  to  the  Learned,  p.  97 :  *^  All  Protestants  agree  that  there  is  no 
infallibiiihr  at  Rome ;  and  I  know  noboily  else  that  pretends  to  any  since  tlie  apostles' 
days."  And  he  insists  in  his  preface  to  his  sermon  on  the  same  subject,  that  it  argues 
no  want  of  due  respect  in  us  to  our  forefatliers,  for  us  to  examine  their  opinions.  Some 
of  his  words  in  that  preface  contain  a* good  apology  for  me,  and  are  wortliy  to  be  re- 
peated on  this  occasion.    They  nre  as  follow : 

"  It  may  possibly  be  a  fault  (says  Mr.  Stoudard)  to  depirt  from  the  ways  of  our 
fatliers :  but  it  may  also  be  a  virtue,  and  an  eminent  act  of  obedience,  to  depart  from 
them  in  some  things.  Men  are  wont  to  make  a  great  noise,  that  we  are  bringing  in 
innovations,  and  depart  from  the  old  way:  but  it  is  beyond  me  to  find  out  wheiein  the 
iniquity  does  lie.  We  may  sec  cause  to  alter  some  practices  of  our  fathers,  without 
despising  of  them,  without  priding  ourselves  in  our  wisdom,  without  apostiisy,  without 
tbusing  tlie  advantages  God  has  given  us,  without  a  spirit  of  compliance  with  corrupt 
:nen,  without  inclination  to  superstition,  without  making  disturbance  in  the  church  oi 
God :  and  there  is  no  reason,  that  it  should  be  turned  as  a  reproach  upon  us.  Surely 
it  is  commendable  for  us  to  examine  the  practices  of  our  fathers ;  we  have  no  sufficient 
icason  to  take  practices  upon  trust  from  them.  Let  them  have  as  high  a  character  as 
belongs  to  them ;  yet  we  may  not  look  upon  their  principles  as  oracles.  Nathan  himself 
missed  it  in  his  conjecture  about  building  the  house  of  €rod.    He  tliat  believes  princi- 

Eles  because  theif  affirm  them,  makes  idols  of  them.  And  it  would  be  no  humility,  but 
aseness  of  spirit,  for  us  to  judge  ourselves  incapable  to  examine  the  principles  that 
have  been  handed  down  to  us.  If  we  be  by  any  means  fit  to  open  the  mysteries  of 
the  gospel,  we  are  capable  to  judge  of  these  matters :  and  it  would  ill  become  us,  so 
to  indulge  ourselves  m  ease,  as  to  neglect  the  examination  of  received  principles. 
If  the  practices  of  our  fathers  in  any  particulars  were  mistaken,  it  is  fit  Uiat  they  should 
be  rejected ;  if  they  be  not,  thoy  i^ill  bear  examination.  If  we  oe  forbidden  to  examine 
their  practice,  that  will  cut  ofl'all  hopes  of  reformation." 

Tnus  in  these  very  seasonable  and  apposite  sayings,  Mr.  Stoddard,  though  dead, 
yet  speaketh :  and  here  (to  apply  them  to  my  own  case)  he  tells  me,  that  I  am  not  at 
all  blamable,  for  not  taking  his  principleis  on  trust ;  that  notwithstanding  the  high 
chiraetcr  iustly  belonging  to  him,  I  ou^t  not  to  look  on  his  principles  as  oracles, 
as  thouirh  he  could  not  miss  it,  as  well  as  Nathan  himself  in  his  conjecture  about  huild- 
mg  the  liouse  of  God ;  na^,  surely  that  I  am  even  to  be  commended,  for  examining 
his  prar^ee,  and  judguig  for  myself;  that  it  would  ill  become  m^  to  do  otherwise ; 
that  this  would  be  no  manifestation  of  humility,  but  rather  show  a  baseness  of  spirit ; 
that  if  Ib^  not  capable  to  judge  for  myself  in  these  matters.  I  am  by  no  means  fit  to 
open  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel ;  that  if  I  should  believe  tiis  principles,  beeanse  he 
advanced  them,  I  should  be  ^lilty  of  making  him  an  idol.  Also  he  tells  his  and  my 
flock,  with  all  others,  that  it  ili  becomes  tliem,  so  u>  indulge  their  ease,  as  to  neglect 
wamining  roeeived  principles  and  practices ;  had  ilku  U  is  fit,  mistakes  in  any  partic* 
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ulare  be  reiected :  that  if  in  some  things  I  differ  in  my  judgment  from  him,  it  would  be 
/ery  unreasonable,  on  this  account  to  make  a  great  noise,  as  though  I  were  bringing 
m  mnovations,  and  departing  from  the  old  way ;  that  I  may  see  cause  to  alter  some 
practices  of  my  grandfather  and  predecessor,  witliout  despising  him,  without  priding 
myself  m  my  wisdom,  without  apostasy,  witliout  desnising  the  advantages  God  has 
given  me,  without  inclination  to  superstition,  and  without  making  disturbance  in  the 
church  of  God;  in  short,  that  it  is  beyond  him,  to  find  out  wherein  tlie  iniquity  of  my 
so  doing  Ues ;  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  turned  as  a  reproach  upon 
me.  Thus,  I  think,  he  sufficiently  vindicates  my  conduct  in  the  present  case,  and 
warns  all  with  whom  I  am  concerned,  not  to  be  at  all  displeased  with  me,  or  to  find 
the  least  fault  with  me^  merely  because  I  examine  for  myself,  have  a  judgment  of  my 
own,  and  am  for  practising  in  some  particulars  different  from  him,  how  positive  soever 
he  was  that  his  judgment  and  practice  were  right  It  is  reasonably  hoped,  and  ex- 
pected, that  tiiiey  who  have  a  great  regard  to  h£  judgment,  will  impaurtialty  regard  his 
judgment,  and  hearken  to  his  admonition  in  these  thin^. 

I  can  seriously  declare,  that  an  affectation  of  making  a  show  as  if  I  were  some- 
thing wiser  than  that  excellent  person,  is  exceeding  distant  from  me,  and  very  far 
from  having  the  least  influence  in  my  appearing  to  oppos^  in  this  way  of  the  press, 
an  opinion  which  he  so  earnestly  maintained  and  promoted.  Sure  I  am,  I  have  not 
affected  to  vary  from  his  judgment,  nor  in  the  least  been  governed  by  a  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction, neither  indulged  a  cavilling  humor,  in  remarking  on  any  of  his  arguments 
or  expressions. 

1  nave  formerly  been  of  h:«  opinion,  which  I  imbibed  from  his  books,  even  from  my 
childhood,  and  have  in  my  proceedings  conformed  to  his  practice ;  though  never  with- 
out some  difficulties  in  my  \*iew,  which  I  could  not  solve :  yet,  however,  a  distrust  ol 
my  own  understanding,  and  deference  to  the  authority  of  so  venerable  a  man,  the  seem- 
ing  strength  of  some  or  his  arguments,  together  with  the  success  he  had  in  his  muus- 
try,  and  &  great  reputation  and  influence,  prevailed  for  a  long  time  to  bear  down  my 
scruples,  ifut  the  difficulties  and  uneasiness  on  my  mind  increasing,  as  I  became 
more  studied  in  divinity,  and  as  I  improved  in  experience ;  this  brought  me  to  closer 
diligence  and  care  to  search  the  Scriptures,  ana  more  impartially  to  examine  and 
weigh  the  arguments  of  my  grandfather,  and  such  other  authors  as  I  could  get  on  his 
side  of  the  question.  By  which  means,  afler  Ions  searching,  pondering,  viewing  and 
reviewing,  I  gained  satisfaction,  became  fully  setQed  in  the  opinion  I  now  maintain,  as 
in  the  discourse  here  offered  to  public  view ;  and  dared  to  proceed  no  furtlier  in  a 
practice  and  administration  inconsistent  therewitli :  which  brought  me  into  peculiar 
circumstances,  laying  me  under  an  inevitable  necessity  publicly  to  declare  and  main- 
tain the  opinion  I  was  thus  established  in ;  as  also  to  ao  it  from  the  press,  and  to  do  it 
at  tills  time  without  delay.  It  is  far  from  a  pleasing  circumstance  of  this  publication, 
that  it  is  against  what  my  honored  grandfather  strenuously  maintained,  both  from  the 
pulpit  and  press.  I  can  truly  say,  on  account  of  this  and  some  otlier  considerations,  it 
IS  what  I  engage  in  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  that  ever  I  undertook  any  public  ser- 
vice in  my  hfe.  But  the  state  of  things  with  me  is  so  ordered,  by  the  sovereign  dispo- 
sal of  the  great  governor  of  the  world,  that  my  doing  this  appeared  to  me  very  neces- 
sary and  altogeUier  unavoidable.  I  am  conscious,  not  only  is  the  interest  of  Religion 
concerned  in  this  affair,  but  my  own  reputation,  future  usefulness,  and  my  very  subsis- 
tence, all  seemed  to  depend  on  my  freely  opening  and  defending  myself,  as  to  my 
principles,  and  agreeable  conduct  in  my  pastoral  clmrge ;  and  on  my  doing  it  from  the 
press :  in  which  way  alone  am  I  able  to  state  and  ju^y  my  opinion,  to  any  purpose, 
befoie  the  country  (which  is  full  of  noise,  misrepresentations,  and  many  censures  con- 
cerning this  affair),  or  even  before  my  own  people,  as  all  would  be  fully  sensible,  if 
ihey  knew  the  exact  state  of  the  case. 

I  have  been  brought  to  this  necessity  in  divine  providence,  by  such  a  situation  of 
affairs  and  coincidence  of  circumstances  and  events,  as  I  choose  at  present  to  besUent 
about ;  and  which  it  is  not  needful,  nor  perhaps  expedient  for  me  to  publish  to  th« 
world. 

One  thing  amon^  others  that  caused  me  to  go  about  this  business  with  so  roach 
backwardness,  was  uie  fear  of  p  bad  improvement  some  ill  minded  people  might  ba 
ready,  at  this  day^  to  make  of  the  doctnne  here  defended;  part\pularly  that  wild  en- 
tlnisiastical  sort  of^  people,  who  have  of  late  gone  into  unjustifiable  separations,  even 
renomieing  the  mlnistera  and  churches  of  the  land  in  genend,  under  pretence  of  setting 
up  a  jure  church.  It  is  well  known,  that  I  have  heretofore  pubucly  remonstrated^ 
both  from  the  pulpit  and  press,  against  very  many  of  the  notions  and  practices  of  this 
kind  of  people;  andshall  be  veiy  sorry  if  wnat  I  now  offer  to  the  public,  should  be  any 
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dccaaion  of  their  encouraging  or  ecrengthening  themselves  in  those  notions  and  .]Tk-ao- 
tices  of  theirs.  To  prevent  which,  I  would  now  take  occasion  to  decl.-ire,  I  am  slill  of 
the  same  mind  conceminar  tliem,  tliat  I  have  formerly  manifested.  I  have  tlie  same 
opinion  concerning  the  religion  and  inward  experiences  chiefly  in  vogue  among  them, 
as  I  had  when  I  wrote  my  Treatise  on  lieli^ious  Affections^  and  when  I  wrote  my 
Obsercatians  and  Reflections  on  Mr,  Braiuertfs  Life,  I  have  no  better  opinion  of  thei/ 
notion  of  a  pure  church  by  means  of  a  spirit  of  discerning,  their  censorious  outcries 
against  the  standing  ministers  and  churches  in  general,  their  Lay  ordinations,  their 
Lay  preachings,  and  public  exhortings,  and  administering  Sacraments;  their  assum- 
ing, self-confident,  contentious,  uncharitable,  separating  spirit ;  their  going  about  the 
country,  as  sent  by  tlie  Lord,  to  make  proselytes ;  with  tlieir  many  otlier  extravagant 
and  wicked  ways.  Aly  holding  tlic  doctrine  tliat  is  defended  in  tliis  discourse,  is  no 
argument  of  any  change  of  my  opinion  concerning  them ;  for  when  I  wrote  those  two 
books  belbrc  mentioned,  I  was  ol  tlie  same  mind  conceniing  tlie  qualifications  of  com- 
mimicants  at  tlie  Lord's  Table,  that  I  am  of  now. 

However,  it  is  not  unlikely,  tliat  some  will  still  exclaim  against  my  principles,  as 
beinff  of  the  same  pernicious  tendency  witli  tliose  of  tlie  Separatists :  to  such  I  can 
only  oy  a  solemn  protestation  aver  the  sincerity  of  my  aims,  and  the  great  care  I  have 
exercised  to  avoicl  whatsoever  is  erroneous,  or  might  be  in  any  respect  mischievous. 
But  as  to  my  success  in  these  my  upright  aims  and  endeavors.  I  must  leave  it  to  every 
reader  to  judge  for  himself,  af\er  he  has  carefully  perused,  and  impartially  considered 
tlie  following  discourse ;  which,  considering  tlie  nature  and  importance  of  the  subject, 
I  hope,  all  serious  readers  will  accompany  with  tlieir  earnest  prayers  to  tlie  Fatlierol 
lights,  for  his  gracious  direction  and  mfluence.  And  to  him  be  glory  in  tlie  churchM 
by  Christ  Jesus.    Amcm. 

lOXATHAX  EDWARDS. 


HUMBLE  INaUlRY. 


PART  FIRST. 

THE  QUESTION  STATED  AND  EXFLAINEa 

The  main  question  I  would  consider,  and  for  the  negative  of  which,  I  would 
offer  some  arguments  in  the  foUo^^ing  discourse,  is  this :  Whether,  according 
to  the  rules  of  Christ,  any  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  communion  and  privileges 
of  members  of  the  visible  church  of  Christ  in  complete  standing,  but  such  as 
are  in  profession,  and  in  the  eye  of  the  church's  Christian  judgment,  godly  or 
gracious  persons? 

When  I  speak  of  members  of  the  visible  church  of  Christ,  in  complete 
standing,  I  would  be  understood  of  those  who  are  received  as  the  proper  imme- 
diate subjects  of  all  the  external  privileges  Christ  has  appointed  for  the  ordi- 
nary members  of  his  church.  I  say  ordinaiy  members,  in  distinction  from  any 
peculiar  privileges  and  honors  of  church  officers  and  rulers.  All  allow,  there 
are  some  that  are  in  some  respect  in  the  church  of  God,  who  are  not  members 
in  complete  standing,  in  the  sense  that  has  been  explained.  All  that  acknow- 
ledge infant  baptism,  allow  infants,  who  are  the  proper  subjects  of  baptism,  and 
are  baptized,  to  be  in  some  sort  members  of  the  Christian  church  ;  yet  none 
suppose  them  to  be  members  in  such  standing  as  to  be  the  proper  immediate 
subjects  of  all  ecclesiastical  ordinances  and  privileges.  But  that  some  further 
qualifications  are  requisite  in  order  to  this,  to  be  obtained,  either  in  a  course  of 
nature,  or  by  education,  or  b^  divine  grace.  And  some  who  are  baptized  in 
infancy,  even  afler  they  come  to  be  adult,  may  yet  remain  for  a  season  short  of 
such  a  standing  as  has  been  spoken  of;  being  destitute  of  sufficient  knowledge, « 
and  perhaps  some  other  qualifications,  through  the  neglect  of  parents,  or  their 
own  negligence,  or  otherwise ;  or  because  they  carelessly  neglect  to  qualify 
themselves  for  ecclesiastical  privileges  by  making  a  public  profession  of  the 
Christian  faith,  or  owning  tlie  Christian  covenant,  or  forbear  to  offer  themselves 
as  candidates  for  these  privileges ;  and  yet  not  be  cast  out  of  the  church,  oi 
cease  to  be  in  any  respect  its  members.  This,  I  suppose,  will  also  be  general!} 
allowed. 

One  thing  mainly  intended  in  the  foregoing  question  is,  whether  any  aduls 
persons  but  such  as  are  in  profession  and  appearance  endued  with  Christian 
grace  or  piety,  ought  to  be  ailmitted  to  the  Christian  Sacraments :  particular^ 
whether  they  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  supper ;  and,  if  they  are  sucb 
as  were  not  baptized  in  infancy,  ought  to  be  admitted  to  baptism.  Adult  per- 
sons having  those  qualifications  that  oblige  others  to  receive  them  as  the  proper 
immediate  subjects  of  the  Christian  sacraments,  is  the  main  thing  intended  in 
the  question,  by  being  such  as  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  communion  and 
privileges  of  members  of  the  visible  church,  in  complete  standing.  There  are 
many  adult  persons  that  by  the  allowance  of  all  are  in  some  respect  withm  the 
church  of  God,  who  are  not  members  in  good  standing,  in  this  respect.  There 
are  many,  for  instance,  that  have  not  at  present  the  qualifications  proper  to  re- 
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commend  them  to  admission  to  the  Lord's  supper.  There  are  many  scandaloufl 
persons,  who  are  under  suspension.  The  late  venerable  Mr.  Stoddard,  and  manj 
other  great  divines  suppose,  that  even  excommunicated  persons  are  still  mem 
bers  of  the  church  of  God  ;  and  some  suppose  the  worshippers  of  Baal  in  Israel, 
even  those  who  were  bred  up  such  from  their  infancy,  remained  still  members 
of  the  church  of  God.  And  very  many  Protestant  divines  suppose,  that  the 
members  of  the  church  of  Rome,  though  they  are  brought  up  and  live  con- 
tinually in  gross  idolatry,  and  innumerable  errors  and  superstitions  that  tend 
utterly  to  make  void  the  gospel  of  Christ,  still  are  in  the  visible  church  of 
Christ     Yet,  I  suppose,  no  orthodox  divines  would  hold  these  to  be  properly  r 

and  regularly  qualified  for  the  Lord's  supper.     It  was  therefore  requisite,  in  the  i? 

question  before  us,  that  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  members  of  the  fe 

visible  church  in  general,  and  members  in  complete  standing.  \. 

It  was  also  requisite  that  such  a  distinction  should  be  made  in  the  question, 
to  avoid  lengthening  out  this  discourse  exceedingly  with  needless  questions  and 
debates  concerning  the  state  of  baptized  infants ; — that  is  needless  as  to  my 
present  purpose.     Though  I  have  no  doubts  about  the  doctrine  of  infant  bap-  ! 

tism  ;  yet  God's  manner  of  dealing  with  such  infants  as  are  regularly  dedicated 
to  him  in  baptism,  is  a  matter  liable  to  great  disputes  and  many  controversies, 
and  would  require  a  large  dissertation  by  itself  to  clear  it  up ;  which,  as  it  would 
extend  this  discourse  beyond  all  bounds,  so  it  appears  not  necessary  in  order  to 
a  clear  determination  of  the  present  question.  The  revelation  of  God's  word 
is  much  plainer  and  more  express  concerning  adult  persons,  that  act  for  them- 
selves in  religious  matters,  than  concerning  infants.  The  Scriptures  were  writ- 
ten for  the  sake  of  adult  persons,  or  those  that  are  capable  of  knowing  what  is 
written.  It  b  to  such  the  apostles  speak  in  their  epistles,  and  to  such  only  does 
God  speak  throughout  his  word.  And  the  Scriptures  especially  speak  tor  the 
sake  of  those,  and  about  those  to  whom  they  speak.  And  therefore  if  the 
word  of  God  affords  us  light  enough  concerning  those  spoken  of  in  the  ques- 
tion, as  I  have  stated  it,  dearly  to  determine  the  matter  with  respect  to  them, 
we  need  not  wait  until  we  see  all  doubts  and  controversies  about  baptized  infants 
cleared  and  settled,  before  wc  pass  a  judgment 'uith  respect  to  the  point  in 
hand.  The  denominations,  characters,  and  descriptions,  which  we  find  given  in 
Scripture  to  visible  Christians,  and  to  the  visible  church,  are  principally  with  an 
eye  to  the  church  of  Christ  in  its  adult  state  and  proper  standing.  If  any  one 
was  about  to  describe  that  kind  of  birds  called  doves,  it  would  be  most  proper 
to  describe  grown  doves,  and  not  young  ones  in  the  egg  or  nest,  without  wines 
or  feathers.  So  if  any  one  should  describe  a  palm-tree  or  olive-tree  by  its 
vbible  form  and  appearance,  it  would  be  presumed  that  he  described  those  of 
these  kinds  of  trees  in  their  mature  and  proper  state ;  and  not  as  just  peeping 
from  the  ground,  or  as  thunder-struck  or  blown  down.  And  therefore  I  would 
here  give  notice,  once  for  all,  that  when  in  the  ensuing  discourse  I  use  such  like 
phrases  as  visible  saints,  members  of  the  visible  church,  &c.,  I,  for  the  most 
part,  mean  persons  that  are  adult  and  in  good  standing. 

The  question  is  not,  whether  Christ  has  made  converting  grace  or  piety  itself 
the  condition  or  rule  of  his  people's  admitting  any  to  the  privileges  of  members 
in  iTulI  communion  with  them  There  is  no  one  qudification  of  romd  whatsoever, 
<bat  Christ  has  properly  made  the  term  of  this ;  not  so  much  as  a  common 
belief  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  or  a  belief  of  the  being  of  a  God.  It  is  the 
credible  profession  and  visibility  of  these  things,  that  b  the  church's  rule  in  thb 
ease.  Christian  piety  or  godliness  may  be  a  qualification  requisite  to  commu- 
ftion  in  the  Christian  sacramentSi  just  in  the  same  manner  as  a  belief  that  Jesus 
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IS  tbe  Messiah,  and  the  Scripture  the  word  of  God,  are  requisite  qualifications ; 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  some  kind  of  repentance  is  a  qualification  requisite 
in  one  that  has  been  suspended  for  being  grossly  scandalous,  in  order  to  his 
coming  again  to  the  Lord's  supper ;  and  yet  godliness  itself  not  be  properly  the 
rule  of  the  church's  proceeding,  in  like  manner  as  such  a  belief  and  repentance, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  are  not  their  rule.  It  is  a  visibility  to  the  eye  of  a  Chris- 
tian judgment,  that  is  the  rule  of  the  church's  proceeding  in  each  of  these  cases. 

Two  distinctions  must  be  here  observed ;  as,  1.  VVe  must  distinguish  between 
such  qualifications  as  are  requisite  to  give  a  person  a  right  to  ecclesiastical 
privileges  in  foro  €ccle$t€e,  or  a  right  to  be  admitted  by  the  church  to  those 
privileges,  and  those  qualifications  that  are  a  proper  and  good  foundation  for  a 
man's  own  conduct  in  coming  and  offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  immediate 
admission  to  these  privileges.  There  is  a  diflference  between  these.  Thus,  for 
instance,  a  profession  of  the  belief  of  a  future  state  and  of  revealed  religion, 
and  some  other  things  that  are  internal  and  out  of  sight,  and  a  visibility  of 
these  things  to  the  eye  of  a  Christian  judgment,  is  all,  relating  to  these  things, 
that  is  requisite  to  give  a  man  a  right  In/bro  ecclesia^  or  before  the  church ;  but 
it  is  the  real  existence  of  these  things,  that  is  what  lays  a  proper  and  good 
foundation  for  his  making  this  profession,  and  so  demanding  these  privileges. 
None  will  suppose  that  he  has  good  and  proper  ground  for  such  a  conduct,  who 
does  not  believe  another  world,  nor  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God. 
And  then, 

2.  We  must  distinguish  between  that  which  nextly  brings  an  obligation  on 
a  man's  conscience  to  seek  admission  to  a  Christian  ordinance,  and  that  which 
b  a  good  foundation  for  tiie  dictate  of  an  enlightened,  well  informed  conscience, 
and  so  is  properly  a  solid  foundation  of  a  right  in  him  to  act  thus.  Certainly 
this  distinction  does  really  take  place  among  mankind  in  innumerable  cases. 
The  dictates  of  men's  consciences  are  what  do  bring  them  under  a  next  or  most 
immediate  obligation  to  act:  but  it  is  that  which  is  a  good  foundation  for  suck 
a  dictate  of  an  enlightened  conscience,  that  alone  is  a  solid  foundation  of  a  right 
in  him  so  to  act.  A  believing  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  with  all  the  heart,  in 
some  sense  (let  us  suppose  a  moral  sense)  is  one  thing  requisite  in  order  to  a 
|>erson's  having  a  solid  foundation  of  a  rieht  in  him  to  go  to  and  demand  bap- 
tism in  the  name  of  the  Trinity :  but  his  best  judgment  or  dictate  of  his  con- 
science, concerning  his  believing  this  doctrine  with  this  sincerity,  or  with  all  his 
heart,  may  be  sufficient  to  bring  an  obligation  on  his  conscience.  As^ain,  when 
a  delinquent  has  been  convicted  of  scandal,  it  is  repentance  in  some  respect 
sincere  (suppose  a  moral  sincerity)  that  is  the  proper  foundation  of  a  right  in  hin 
to  offer  himself  for  forgiveness  and  restoration  :  but  it  is  tbe  dictate  of  his  con- 
science or  his  best  judgment  concerning  his  sincerity,  that  is  the  thing  which 
immediately  obliges  him  to  offer  himself.  It  Is  repentance  itself,  that  is  the  propei 
qualification  fundamental  of  his  right,  and  what  he  cannot  have  a  proper  right 
without ;  for  though  he  may  be  deceived,  and  think  he  has  real  repentance  when 
he  has  not,  yet  he  has  not  properly  a  right  to  be  deceived ;  and  perhaps  deceit  In 
such  cases  is  always  owing  to  something  blamable,  or  the  influence  of  some 
corrupt  principle :  but  yet  his  best  judgment  brings  him  under  obligation.  In 
the  same  manner,  and  no  otherwise,  I  suppose  that  Christian  grace  itself  is  a 
qualification  requisite  in  order  to  a  pro|ier  solid  ground  of  a  right  in  a  person  to 
»ome  to  the  Christian  sacraments.  But  of  this  I  may  my  something  more  when 
I  come  to  answer  objections. 

When  I  speak,  in  the  question,  of  a  being  godly  or  gracious  tn  tbe  eye  of  a 
Christian  judgment,  by  Christian  judgment  I  intend  something  further  than  a 
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kind  of  mere  negative  charity,  implying  that  we  forbear  to  censure  and  con* 
demn  a  man,  bemuse  we  do  not  know  but  thieit  he  may  be  godly,  and  therefore 
forbear  to  proceed  on  the  foot  of  such  a  censure  or  judgment  in  our  treatment  of 
him :  as  we  would  kindly  entertain  a  stranger,  not  knowing  but  in  so  doing  we 
entertain  an  angel  or  precious  saint  of  God.  But  I  mean  a  positive  judgment, 
founded  on  some  positive  appearance,  or  visibility,  some  outwaid  manifestations 
that  ordinarily  render  .the  thing  probable.  There  is  a  difference  between  sus- 
pending our  judgment,  or  forbearing  to  cxmdemn,  or  having  some  hope  that  pos- 
sibly the  thing  may  be  so,  and  so  hoping  the  best ;  and  a  positive  judgment  in 
favor  of  a  person.  For  a  having  some  hope,  only  implies  that  a  man  is  not  in 
utter  despair  of  a  thing,  though  his  prevailing  opinion  may  be  otherwise,  or  he 
may  suspend  his  opinion.  Though  we  cannot  know  a  man  believes  that  Jesus 
is  the  Messiah,  yet  we  expect  some  positive  manifestation  or  visibility  of  it,  to 
be  a  ground  of  our  charitable  judgment :  so  I  suppose  the  case  is  here. 

When  I  s[)eak  of  Christian  judgm<;nt,  I  mean  a  judgment  wherein  men  do 
properly  exercise  reason,  and  have  their  reason  under  the  influence  of  love  and 
other  Christian  principles ;  which  do  not  blind  reason,  but  regulate  its  exercises ; 
being  not  contrary  to  reason,  though  they  be  very  contrary  to  censoriousness  or 
unreasonable  niceness  and  rigidness. 

I  say  in  the  eye  of  the  church's  Christian  judgment,  because  it  is  properly  a 
visibility  to  the  eye  of  the  public  charity,  and  not  of  a  private  judgment,  that 
gives  a  person  a  right  to  be  received  as  a  visible  saint  by  the  public.  If  any 
are  known  to  be  persons  of  an  honest  character,  and  appear  to  be  of  ^ood  un- 
derstanding in  the  doctrines  of  Cnristianity,  and  particularly  those  doctnnes  that 
teach  the  grand  condition  of  salvation,  and  the  nature  of  true  saving  religion, 
and  publicly  and  seriously  protess  the  great  and  main  things  wherein  the  essence 
of  true  religion  or  godliness  consists,  and  their  conversation  is  agreeable  ;  this 
justly  recommends  them  to  the  good  opinion  of  the  public,  whatever  suspicions 
and  fears  any  particular  person,  either  the  minister  or  some  other,  may  entertain, 
from  what  be  in  particular  has  observed,  perhaps  from  the  manner  of  his 
expressing  himself  in  giving  an  account  of  his  experiences  or  an  obscurity 
in  the  order  and  method  of  his  experiences,  &c.  The  minister,  in  receiving  him 
to  the  communion  of  the  church,  is  to  act  as  a  public  officer,  and  in  behalf  of 
the  public  society,  and  not  merely  for  himself,  and  therefore  is  to  be  governed 
in  acting,  by  a  proper  visibility  of  godliness  in  the  eye  of  the  publia 

It  is  not  my  dt*sign,  in  holiling  the  negative  of  the  foregomg  question,  to 
affirm,  that  all  who  are  regularly  admitted  as  members  of  the  visible  church  in 
complete  stamling,  ought  to  be  believed  to  be  godly  or  gracious  persons,  when 
taken  collectively,  or  considered  in  the  gross,  by  the  judgment  of  any  person  or 
lociety.  Tliia  may  not  be,  and  yet  each  person  taken  singly  may  visibly  be  a 
gracious  ptiaon  to  the  eye  of  the  judgment  of  Christians  in  general.  These  two 
are  not  the  same  thing,  but  vastly  diverse ;  and  the  latter  may  be,  and  yet  not  the 
former.  If  we  shoultl  know  so  much  of  a  thousand  persons  one  after  another, 
and  from  what  we  observed  in  them  should  have  a  prevailing  of  ininn  concerning 
each  one  of  them,  singly  taken,  that  they  were  indeed  pious,  and  think  theiudg- 
rnent  we  passed,  when  we  consider  each  judgment  apart,  to  be  right ;  it  will  not 
follow,  when  we  consider  the  whole  company  collectively,  that  we  shall  have 
80  high  an  opinion  of  our  own  judgment,  as  to  think  it  probable,  there  was  not 
one  erroneous  judgment  in  the  who&  thousand.  We  all  have  innumerable  jud^* 
ments  about  one  thing  or  other,  concerning  religious,  moral,  secular,  and  phi* 
losophical  affairs,  concerning  past,  present,  ana  future  matters,  reports,  facti^ 
pecmnsy  tbinfp^  kc^kc    /^  concerning  all  the  many  thousand  dictates  of 
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ludgnicnt  that  we  have,  we  think  them  every  one  right,  taken  singly ;  for  if 
there  was  any  one  that  we  thought  wrong,  it  would  not  be  our  judgment ;  and 
yet  there  is  no  man,  unless  he  is  stupidly  foolish,  who  when  he  considers  all  in 
the  gross,  will  say  he  thinks  that  every  opinion  he  is  of,  concerning  all  persons 
and  things  whatsoever,  important  and  trifling,  is  right,  without  the  least  error. 
But  the  more  clearly  to  illustrate  this  matter,  as  it  relates  to  visibility,  or  prob- 
able appearances  of  holiness  in  professsors :  supposing  it  had  been  found  by  ex- 
perience concerning  precious  stones,  that  such  and  such  external  marks  were 
probable  signs  of  a'  diamond,  and  it  is  made  evident,  by  putting  together  a  great 
number  of  experiments,  that  the  probability  is  as  ten  to  one,  and  no  more  nor 
less ;  i.  e.  that,  take  one  time  with  another,  there  is  one  in  ten  of  the  stones 
that  have  these  marks  (and  no  visible  signs  to  the  contrary)  proves  not  a  true 
diamond,  and  no  more ;  then  it  will  follow,  that  when  I  find  a  particular  stone 
with  these  marks,  and  nothing  to  the  contrary,  there  is  a  probability  of  ten  to 
one,  concerning  that  stone,  that  it  is  a  diamond ;  and  so  concerning  each  stone 
that  I  find  with  these  marks :  but  if  we  take  ten  of  these  together,  it  is  as  prob- 
able as  not,  that  some  one  of  the  ten  is  spurious ;  because,  if  it  were  not  as 
likely  as  not,  that  one  in  ten  is  false,  or  if  taking  one  ten  with  another,  there 
were  not  one  in  ten  that  was  false,  then  the  probability  of  those,  that  have  these 
marks,  being  true  diamonds,  would  be  more  than  ten  to  one,  contrary  to  the 
supposition ;  because  that  is  what  we  mean  by  a  probability  of  ten  to  one, 
that  they  are  not  false,  viz.,  that  take  one  ten  with  another  there  will  be  one 
false  one  among  them,  and  no  more.  Hence  if  we  take  a  hundred  such  stones 
together,  the  probability  will  be  just  ten  to  one,  that  there  is  one  false  among 
them  ;  and  as  likely  as  not  that  there  are  ten  false  ones  in  the  whole  hundred : 
and  the  probability  of  the  individuals  must  be  much  greater  than  ten  to  one,  even 
a  probability  of  more  than  a  hundred  to  on^  in  order  to  its  making  it  probable 
that  every  one  is  true.  It  is  an  easy  mathematical  demonstration.  Hence  the 
negative  of  the  foregoing  question  by  no  means  implies  a  pretence  of  any  scheme, 
that  shall  be  effectual  to  keep  all  hypocrites  out  of  the  church,  and  for  the  estab- 
lishing in  that  sense  a  pure  church. 

W  hen  it  is  said,  those  who  are  admitted,  &c.,  ought  to  be  by  profession 
godly  or  gracious  persons,  it  is  not  meant,  they  should  merely  profess  or  say  that 
Siey  are  converted,  or  are  gracious  persons,  that  they  know  so,  or  think  so ;  but 
that  they  profess  Uie  great  things  wherein  Christian  piety  consists,  viz.,  a  su- 
preme respect  to  God,  faith  in  Christ,  &c  Indeed  it  is  necessary,  as  men 
would  keep  a  good  conscience,  that  they  should  think  that  these  things  are  in 
them,  which  they  profess  to  be  in  them  ;  otherwise  they  are  guilty  of  me  horrid 
wickedness  of  wilfully  making  a  lying  profession.  Hence  it  is  supposed  to  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  men's  regularly  and  with  a  good  conscience  coming  into 
communion  with  the  church  of  Christ  in  the  Chnstian  sacraments,  that  they 
themselves  should  suppose  the  essential  things,  belonging  to  Christian  piety,  to 
be  in  them. 

It  does  not  belong  to  the  present  question,  to  consider  and  determine  what 
the  nature  of  Christian  piety  is,  or  wherein  it  consists.  This  question  may  be 
properly  determined,  and  the  determination  demonstrated,  without  entering  into 
any  controversies  about  the  nature  of  conversion,  &a  Nor  does  an  asserting 
the  negative  of  the  question  determine  any  thing  how  particular  the  profession 
of  godhncss  ought  to  be,  but  only,  that  the  more  essential  things,  which  belong 
to  it,  ought  to  he  profesed.  Nor  is  it  determined,  but  that  the  public  profes- 
sons  m^e  on  occasion  of  persons'  admission  to  the  Lord's  supper,  in  some  of 
our  churches,  who  yet  go  upon  that  principle,  that  penons  need  not  esteem  them* 
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selves  truly  gradous  tn  order  to  a  coming  conscientiously  and  properly  to  tbn 
Lord's  supper ;  I  say,  it  is  not  determined  out  that  some  of  these  professions  are 
sufficient,  if  those  that  made  them  were  taught  to  use  the  words,  and  others  to 
understand  them,  in  no  other  than  their  proper  meaninj^ ;  and  principle  and  cus- 
tom had  not  e^ablished  a  meaning  very  diverse  from  it,  or  perhaps  a  use  of  the 
words  without  any  distinct  and  clear  determinate  meaning. 


PART  SECOND. 

REASONS  FOR  THE  NEGATIVE  OF  THE  FOREGOING  QUESTION. 

Having  thus  explained  what  I  mean  when  I  say,  that  none  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  communion  and  privileges  of  members  of  the  visible  church  of  Christ 
in  complete  standing,  but  such  as  are  in  profession  and  in  the  eye  of  the  church's 
Christian  judgment,  godly  or  gracious  persons :  I  now  proceed  to  observe  some 
things  which  may  tend  to  evince  the  truth  of  this  position.    And  here, 

L  I  bi^n  with  observing,  I  think  it  is  both  evident  by  the  word  of  God,  and 
also  grant^  on  all  hands,  that  none  ought  to  be  admitted  as  members  of  the 
visible  church  of  Christ  but  visible  saints  and  professing  saints,  or  visible  and 
piofessing  Christians.  We  find  the  word  saint,  when  applied  to  men,  used  two 
ways  in  the  New  Testament.  '  The  word  in  some  places  is  so  used  as  to  mean 
those  that  are  real  saints,  who  are  converted,  and  are  tnily  gracious  persons ; 
as  1  Cor.  vi.  2,  *'  Do  ye  not  know  that  the  saints  shall  jud^e  the  world  ?"  Eph. 
i.  18,  '*  The  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the  samts."  Chap.  iii.  17, 
18,  **  That  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith,  that  ye,  being  rooted  and 
grounded  in  love,  may  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints,  what  is  the 
breadth,''  &c.  2  Thes.  i.  10,  **  When  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints, 
and  admired  in  all  them  that  believe."  So  Rev.  v.  8,  chap.  viii.  4,  and  xL  18, 
and  xiiL  10,  and  xiv.  12,  and  xix.  8.  In  other  places  the  word  is  used  so  as 
to  have  respect  not  only  to  real  saints,  but  to  such  as  were  saints  in  visibility 
appearance,  and  profession ;  and  so  were  outwardly,  as  to  what  concerns  then 
acceptance  among  men  and  their  outward  treatment  and  privileges,  of  the  com- 
pany of  saints.  So  the  w*ord  is  used  in  very  many  places,  which  it  is  needless  . 
to  mention,  as  every  one  acknowledges  it. 

In  like  manner  we  find  the  word  Christian  used  two  ways.  The  word 
is  used  to  express  the  same  thin^  as  a  righteous  man  that  shall  be  saved,  1 
Pet  iv.  16,  17,  18.  Elsewhere  it  is  so  us^  as  to  take  in  all  that  were  Chris- 
tians by  profession  and  outward  appearance.  Acts  xL  26.  So  there  is  a  two- 
fold use  of  the  word  disciples  in  the  New  Testament.  There  were  disciples  in 
Dame,  profession,  and  appearance ;  and  there  were  those  whom  Christ  calls  dis- 
ciples indeed,  John  viii.  30,  31.  The  word  is  aXr^Oa^^  truly*  The  exprcanon 
plainly  supposes  this  distinction  of  tnie  or  real  disciples,  and  those  who  were 
the  same  in  pretence  and  appearance.  See  also  Luke  xiv.  25,  S26,  27,  and 
John  XV.  8.  The  same  distinction  is  signified  in  the  New  Testament,  by  tboae 
that  live,  being  alive  from  the  dead,  and  risen  with  Christ,  2  Cor.  hr.  11,  Rom 
TL  11,  and  elsewhere ;  and  those  who  have  a  name  to  live,  baring  only  tpra-- 
tence  and  appearance  of  life.  And  the  distinction  of  the  visible  diorcli  of  (Ari# 
mto  these  tm%  h  plainly  signified  of  the  growth  of  the  good  groand,  and  that 
n  the  atony  and  tborny  grovuidi  which  had  the  same  appearance  and  diow  with 
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thff  other,  until  it  came  to  wither  away ;  and  also  b^  the  two  sorts  of  virgins, 
Matt  xzv.,  who  both  had  a  show,  profession,  and  visibility  of  the  same  thing. 
By  these  things,  and  many  others  which  might  be  observed,  it  appears  that  the 
distinction  of  real  saints  and  visible  and  professing  saints  is  scriptural,  and  that 
the  visible  church  was  made  up  of  these  two,  and  that  none  are  according  tq 
Scripture  admitted  into  the  visible  church  of  Christ,  but  those  who  are  visible 
and  professing  saints  or  Christians.  And  it  is  the  more  needless  to  insist  longer 
upon  it,  because  it  is  not  a  thing  in  controversy.  So  far  as  my  small  reading 
will  inform  me,  it  is  owned  by  all  Protestants.  To  be  sure,  the  roost  eminent 
divine  in  New  England,  who  has  appeared  to  maintain  the  Lord's  supper  to  be 
properly  a  converting  ordinance,  was  very  full  in  it.  In  his  Appeal  to  the 
Learned^  in  the  title  page,  and  through  the  treatise,  he  supposes  that  all  who 
come  to  the  Lord's  supper,  must  be  visible  saints,  and  sometimes  spealcs  of  them 
as  professing  saints,  pages  85,  86 :  and  supposes  that  it  is  requisite  in  order  to 
their  being  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  table,  that  they  make  a 
personal,  public  profession  of  their  faith  and  repentance  to  the  just  satisfaction  of 
the  church,  pages  93,  94.  In  these  things  the  whole  of  the  position  that  I 
would  prove  is  in  effect  granted.  If  it  be  allowed  (as  it  is  allowed  on  all  sides) 
that  none  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  Christian  visible  church, 
but  visible  and  professing  saints  or  Christians ;  if  these  words  are  used  in  anv 
propriety  of  speech,  or  in  any  agreement  with  Scripture  representations,  th 
whole  of  that  which  1  have  laid  down  is  either  implied  or  will  certainly  fol 
low. 

As  real  saints  are  the  same  with  real  converts,  or  really  gracious  persons, 
80  visible  saints  are  the  same  with  visible  c6\iverts,  or  those  that  are  visibly 
converted  and  gracious  persons.     Visibility  is  the  same  with  manifestation  or 
appearance  to  our  view  and  apprehension.     And,  therefore,  to  be  visibly  a 
gracious  person,  is  the  same  thin^  as  to  be  a  truly  gracious  person  to  our  view, 
apprehension,  or  esteem.     The  distinction  of  real  and  visible  does  not  only  take 
place  with  regard   to  saintship  or  holiness,  but  with   regard  to   innumerable 
other  things.     There  is  visible  and  real  truth,  visible  and  real  honesty,  visible 
and  real  money,  visible  and  real  gold,  visible  and  real  diamonds,  &c.,  &c     Fti- 
fi/f  and  real  are  words  that  stand  related  one  to  another,  as  the  words  real  and 
seeming^  or  true  and  apparent.     Some  seem  to  speak  of  visibility  with  regard 
to  saintship  or  holiness,  as  though  it  had  no  reference  to  the  reality,  or  as  though 
it  were  a  distinct  reality  by  itself,  as  though  b^'  visible  saints  were  not  meant 
those  who  to  appearance  are  real  saints  or  disciples  indeed,  but  properly  a  dis- 
tinct sort  of  samts,  which  is  an  absurdity.     There  is  a  distinction  between  real 
money  and  visible  money,  because  all  that  is  esteemed  money  and  passes  for 
money,  is  not  real  money,  but  some  is  false  and  counterfeit     But  yet  by  visible 
money,  is  not  meant  that  which  is  taken  and  passes  for  a  different  sort  of  mo- 
ney from  true  money,  but  thereby  is  meant  that  which  is  esteemed  and  taken  as 
real  money,  or  which  has  that  appearance  that  recommends  it  to  men's  judg- 
ment and  acceptance  as  true  money ;  though  men  may  be  deceived,  and  some 
of  it  may  finally  prove  not  to  be  so. 

There  are  not  properly  two  sorts  of  saints  spoken  of  in  Scripture :  though 
the  word  saints  may  be  said  indeed  to  be  used  two  ways  in  Scripture,  or  used  so 
M  to  reach  two  sorts  of  persons  ;  yet  the  word  has  not  properly  two  significa- 
tions in  the  New  Testament,  any  more  t}ian  the  word  gold  has  two  significa- 
lioDS  among  us.  The  word  gold  among  us  is  so  used  as  to  extend  to  several 
forts  of  suMtances ;  it  is  true,  it  extends  to  true  gold,  and  also  to  that  which 
cnly  appears  to  be  gold,  and  is  repute!  gold,  and  by  that  appearance  or  risi- 
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bility  some  things  that  are  not  real  gold  obtain  the  name  of  gold  ;  but  this  is 
not  properly  through  a  diversity  in  the  signification  of  the  word,  but  by  a  di- 
versity of  the  apphcation  of  it,  through  the  imperfection  of  our  discerning.  It 
does  not  follow  that  there  are  properly  two  sorts  of  saints,  because  there  are 
some  who  are  not  real  saints,  that,  yet  being  visible  or  seeming  saints  do  by  the 
show  and  appearance  they  make  obtam  the  name  of  saints,  and  are  reputed 
saints,  and  whom  by  the  rules  of  Scripture  (which  are  accommodated  to  our  im- 
perfect state)  we  are  directed  to  receive  and  treat  as  saints ;  any  more  than  it 
follows  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  honest  men,  because  some  who  are  not  truly 
honest  men,  yet  being  so  seemingly  or  visibly,  do  obtain  the  name  of  honest 
men,  and  ought  to  be  treated  by  us  as  such.  So  there  are  not  properly  two 
distinct  churches  of  Christ,  one  the  real,  and  another  the  visible ;  though  they 
that  are  visibly  or  seemingly  of  the  one  only  church  of  Christ,  are  many  more 
than  they  who  are  really  of  his  church ;  and  so  the  visible  or  seeming  church 
b  of  larger  extent  than  the  real. 

Visibility  is  a  relative  thing,  and  has  relation  to  an  eye  that  views  or  beholds. 
Visibility  is  the  same  as  appearance  or  exhibition  to  the  eye;  and  to  be  a  visible 
saint  is  the  same  as  to  appear  to  be  a  real  saint  in  the  eye  that  beholds ;  not 
the  eye  of  God,  but  the  eye  of  man.  Real  saints  or  converts  are  those  that  are  so 
in  the  eye  of  God  ;  visible  saints  or  converts  are  those  who  are  so  in  the  eye  of 
man ;  not  his  bodily  eye,  for  thus  no  man  is  a  saint  any  more  in  the  eye  of 
a  man  than  he  is  in  the  eye  of  a  beast ;  but  the  eye  of  his  mind,  which  is  his 
judgment  or  esteem.  There  is  no  more  visibility  of  holiness  in  the  brightest 
professor  to  the  eye  of  our  bodies,  without  the  exercise  of  the  reason  and  judg- 
ment of  our  minds,  than  may  b^  in  a  machine.  But  nothing  short  of  an  ap- 
parent probability,  or  a  probable  exhibition,  can  amount  to  a  visibility  to  the 
Se  of  man's  reason  or  judgment  The  eye  which  God  has  g^ven  to  man  is 
s  eye  of  reason ;  and  the  eye  of  a  Chnstian  is  reason  sanctified,  regulated, 
and  enlightened,  by  a  principle  of  Christian  love.  But  it  implies  a  contradic- 
tion to  say,  that  that  is  visible  to  the  eye  of  reason,  which  does  not  appear  pro- 
bable to  reason.  And  if  there  be  a  man  that  b  in  thb  sense  a  visible  saint, 
be  b  in  the  eye  of  a  rational  judgment  a  real  saint  To  say  a  man  b  visibly  a 
saint,  but  not  vbibly  a  real  saint,  but  only  vbibly  a  visible  saint,  b  a  veiy 
absurd  way  of  speaking ;  it  b  as  much  as  to  say,  he  b  to  appearance  an 
appearing  saint ;  which  b  in  efiect  to  say  nothing,  and  to  use  words  without 
si^ification.  The  thing  which  must  be  visible  and  probable,  in  order  to  visible 
samtship,  must  be  saintship  itself,  or  real  grace  and  true  holiness ;  not  vbibility 
of  saintship,  not  unregenerate  morality,  not  mere  moral  sincerity.  To  prefend 
to,  or  in  any  respect  to  exhibit  moral  sincerity,  makes  nothing  visible  beyond 
what  b  pretended  to,  or  exhibited:  for  a  man  to  have  that  visibly,  which  if  he 
had  it  really,  and  have  nothing  more,  would  not  make  him  a  re^l  saint,  b  not 
to  be  visibly  a  saint 

Mr.  Stoddard,  in  hb  appeal  to  the  Learned^  seems  to  express  the  very  same 
notion  of  vialnlity,  and  that  vbibility  of  saintship  which  b  requbite  to  a  per- 
son's coming  to  the  Lord's  supper,  that  I  have  here  expressed.  In  page  10, 
be  makes  a  distinction  between  being  visibly  circumcised  in  heart,  and  being 
really  so ;  evidently  meaning  by  the  latter  saving  conversion ;  and  he  allows 
the  former,  viz.,  a  vbibility  of  heart  circumdsion,  to  be  necesaiy  to  a  coming 
to  the  Lord's  supper.  So  that  according  to  him,  it  b  not  a  visibility  of  monu 
sincerity  only,  but  a  visibility  of  circumcbion  of  heart,  or  saving  conversion, 
that  b  a  necessaiy  requisite  to  a  person's  coming  to  the  Lord's  table.  And  b 
what  manner  thb  must  be^ble,  he  signifies  elsewhere,  when  he  allows  that  it 
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uust  be  flo  to  a  judgment  of  charity ;  a  judgment  of  rational  charity.  This  he 
expressly  allows  over  and  over ;  as  in  pages  2,  3,  28,  33,  72,  and  95 :  and  a 
having  reason  to  look  upon  them  as  such,  page  28.  And  towards  the 
close  of  his  book,  he  declares  himself  steadfastly  of  the  mind,  that  it  is  requisite 
those  be  not  admitted  to  the  Lord's  supper,  who  do  not  make  a  personal  and 
public  profession  of  their  faith  and  repentance,  to  the  just  satisfaction  of  the 
church,  pages  93,  94.  But  how  he  reconciled  these  passages  with  the  rest  of  his 
treatise,  I  would  modestly  say,  I  must  confess  myself  at  a  loss.  And  particular- 
ly I  cannot  see  how  they  consist  with  what  this  venerable  and  ever  honored  au- 
thor says,  page  16,  in  these  words :  "  Indeed  by  the  rule  that  God  has  given  for 
admissions,  if  it  be  carefully  attended,  more  unconverted  persons  will  be  admit- 
ted than  converted."  I  would  humbly  inquire,  how  those  visible  qualifications 
can  be  the  ground  of  a  rational  judgment,  that  a  person  is  circumcised  in  heart, 
which  nevertheless,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  sensible  are  so  far  from  being  any 
probable  signs  of  it,  that  they  are  more  frequently  without  it  The  appearance 
of  that  thing  surely  cannot  imply  an  appearing  probability  of  another  thing, 
which  at  the  same  time  we  are  sensible  is  most  frequently,  and  so  most  proba- 
bly, without  that  other  thing. 

Indeed  I  can  easily  see,  how  that  may  seem  visible,  and  appear  probable 
^x>  God's  people,  by  reason  of  the  imperfect  and  dark  state  they  are  in,  and  so 
may  oblige  their  charity,  which  yet  is  not  real,  and  which  would  not  appear 
at  all  probable  to  angels,  who  stand  in  a  clearer  light ;  and  the  different  de- 
grees of  light,  that  God's  church  stands  in,  in  different  ages,  may  make  a  dif- 
ference in  this  respect.  The  church  under  the  New  Testament  being  favored 
\)y  God  with  a  vastly  greater  light  in  divine  things,  than  the  church  under  the 
Old  Testament.  That  might  make  some  difference,  as  to  the  kind  of  profes- 
lion  of  religion  that  is  requisite,  under  these  different  dispensations,  in  order  to 
n  risibility  of  holiness  ;  also  a  proper  visibility  may  fail  m  the  greater  number 
m  some  extraordinary  case,  and  in  exempt  circumstances :  but  how  those  signs 
can  be  a  ground  of  a  rational  judgment  that  a  thing  is,  which,  at  that  very 
time,  and  under  that  degree  of  light  we  then  have,  we  are  sensible  do  oflener 
fail  than  not,  and  this  ordinarily,  I  own  myself  much  at  loss.  Surely  nothing 
but  appearing  reason  is  the  ground  of  a  rational  judgment  And  indeed  it  la 
unpossible  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  form  a  judgment,  which  at  that  very  time 
we  think  to  be  not  only  without,  but  against  probability. 

If  it  be  said  that  although  persons  do  not  profess  that  wherein  sanctifying 

Sace  consists,  yet  seeing  lliey  profess  to  believe  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  vihxdk 
od  is  wont  to  make  use  of  in  order  to  men's  sanctification,  and  are  called  the 
loctrine  which  is  according  to  godliness  ;  and  since  we  see  nothing  in  their  lives 
to  make  us  determine,  that  they  have  not  had  a  proper  effect  on  their  hearts, 
we  are  obliged  in  charity  to  hope,  that  they  are  real  saints,  or  gracious  persons, 
and  to  treat  them  accordingly,  and  so  to  receive  them  into  the  Christian  church, 
and  to  its  special  ordinances. 

I  answer,  this  objection  does  in  effect  suppose  and  grant  the  very  thing 
mainly  in  dispute ;  lor  it  supposes,  that  a  gracious  character  is  the  thing  that 
ought  to  be  looked  at  and  aimed  at  in  admitting  persons  into  the  communion  oi 
the  church ;  and  so  that  it  is  needful  to  have  this  charity  for  persons,  or  such  a 
favorable  notion  of  them,  in  order  to  our  receiving  them  as  properly  qualified 
members  of  the  society,  and  properly  qualified  subjects  of  the  special  privileges 
they  are  admitted  to.  Whereas,  the  doctrine  taught  is,  that  sanctifying  grace 
is  not  a  necessary  qualification  herefor,  and  that  there  is  no  need  that  the  per- 
son himself,  or  any  other,  should  have  any  imagination,  that  he  is  a  person  so 
Vol.  I  .13 
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qualified;  because  we  know,  it  is  no  qualification  requisite  in  itself;  we  know 
the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  as  proper  for  them,  that  are  not  so  qualifi« 
ed  as  for  those  that  are ;  it  being  according  to  the  design  of  the  institution  a 
converting  ordinance,  and  so  an  ordinance  as  much  intended  for  the  good  of  the 
unconverted,  as  of  the  converted  ;  even  as  it  is  with  the  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel. Now  if  the  case  be  so,  why  is  there  any  talk  about  a  chaiitable  hoping 
they  are  converted,  and  so  admitting  them  ?  W  hat  need  of  any  charitable 
hope  of  such  a  qualification,  in  order  to  admitting  them  to  an  ordinance  thai  is 
as  proper  for  those  who  are  without  this  quahtication,  as  for  those  that  have 
it  ?  We  need  not  have  any  charitable  hope  of  any  such  qualification  in  order 
to  admit  a  person  to  hear  the  word  preached.  A\  hat  need  have  we  to  aim  at 
any  thing  lieyond  the  proper  quahfications  ?  And  what  manner  of  need  of  any 
charitable  opinion  or  hope  of  any  thing  furthei  1  Some  sort  of  beliei,  that  Jesus 
is  the  Messiah,  is  a  qualification  properly  requisite  to  a  coming  to  the  Lord's 
supper;  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  a 'charitable  hope, 
that  those  have  such  a  belief  whom  we  admit ;  though  it  be  not  necessary  that 
we  should  know  it,  it  being  what  none  can  know  of  another'  But  as  to  grace 
.  or  Christian  piety,  it  clearly  follows,  on  the  principles  which  I  oppose,  that  if 
there  be  any  visibility  of  it,  more  or  less,  of  any  sort,  yet  no  kind  of  visibility 
or  appearance,  whether  more  direct  or  indirect,  whether  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, no  charity  or  hope  of  it,  have  any  thing  at  all  to  do  in  the  aliair  of  admission 
to  the  Lord's  supper ;  for,  according  to  them,  it  is  properly  a  converting  ordinance. 
What  has  any  visibility  or  hope  of  a  person's  being  already  in  health  to  do  in  ad- 
mitting him  into  a  hospital  for  the  use  of  those  means  that  are  the  proper  appoint- 
ed means  for  the  healing  of  the  sick,  and  bringing  them  to  health  1  And  there- 
fore it  is  needless  here  to  dispute  about  the  nature  of  visibihty ;  and  ail  arguing 
concerning  a  profession  of  Christian  doctrines,  and  an  orderly  life  being  asutlicient 
ground  of  public  charity,  and  an  obligation  on  the  church  to  treat  theiu  as  saints, 
are  wholly  impertinent  and  nothing  to  the  purpose.  For  on  the  principles  which  I 
oppose,  there  is  no  need  of  any  sort  of  ground  for  treating  them  as  saints,  in  order 
to  admitting  them  to  the  Lord's  supper,  the  very  design  of  which  is  to  make  them 
saints,  any  more  than  there  is  need  of  some  ground  of  treating  a  sick  man  as 
bein^  a  man  in  health,  in  order  to  admitting  him  into  a  hospital.  Persons,  by 
the  doctrine  that  I  oppose,  are  not  taught  to  offer  themselves  as  candidates  for 
church  communion  under  any  such  notion,  or  with  any  such  pretence,  as  their 
being  gracious  persons ;  and  therefore  surely  when  those  that  teach  them,  re- 
ceive them  to  the  ordinance,  they  do  not  receive  them  mider  any  such  notion, 
nor  has  any  notion,  appearance,  hope  or  thought  of  it,  any  thing  to  do  in  the 
case. 

The  apostle  speaks  of  the  members  of  the  Christian  church,  as  those  that 
made  a  profession  of  godliness.  2  Cor.  ix.  13,  ^'  They  glorified  God  for  your 
professed  subjection  to  the  gospel  of  Christ"  1  Tim.  ii.  9,  10,  *'  In  like  man- 
ner also  that  women  adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel — not  with  costly  ar- 
ray; but,  which  becometh  women  professing  godliness,  with  good  woiks." 
The  apostle  is  speaking  of  the  women  that  were  members  of  that  great  church 
of  Kphesus,  which  Timothy  for  the  present  had  the  care  of ;  and  he  speaks  of 
them  as  supposing  that  they  all  professed  godliness.  By  the  allowance  of  all 
profession  is  one  thing  belonging  to  the  visibility  of  Christianity  or  holiness, 
that  there  is  in  the  members  of  the  visible  church.  Visible  holiness  is  an  ap- 
pearance or  exhibition  of  holiness,  by  those  things  which  are  external,  and  so 
fall  under  our  notice  and  observation.  And  these  are  two,  viz.,  profession  anJ 
outward  behavior,  agreeable  to  tbat  profisnon.   That  profession  which  belongs 
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to  visible  saintship,  must  be  a  profession  of  godliness,  or  real  saintship  ;  for  a 
profession  makes  nothing  visible  beyond  what  is  professed.  What  is  it,  to  be 
a  saint  by  profession  but  to  be  by  profession  a  true  saint  ?  For  to  be  by  pro- 
fe'ision  a  false  saint,  is  to  be  by  profession  no  saint ;  and  only  to  profess  that, 
which  if  ever  so  true,  is  nothing  peculi;ir  to  a  saint,  is  not  to  be  a  professing  saint. 
In  order  to  a  man's  being  properly  a  professing  Christian,  he  must  profess 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ :  and  he  surely  does  not  profess  the  religion  that 
was  taught  by  Jesus  Christ,  if  he  leaves  out  of  his  profession  the  most  essential 
things  that  belong  to  that  religion.  That  which  is  most  essential  in  that  reli- 
gion itself,  the  profession  of  that  is  essential  in  a  profession  of  that  religion;  for 
(as  I  have  observed  elsewhere)  that  which  is  most  essential  in  a  thing,  in  order 
to  its  being  truly  denominated  that  thing,  the  same  is  essentially  necessary  to  be 
expressed  or  signified  in  any  exhibition  or  declaration  of  that  thing,  in  order  to 
its  being  truly  denominated  a  declaration  or  exhibition  of  that  thing.  If  we 
take  a  more  inconsiderable  part  of  Christ's  religion,  and  leave  out  the  main  and 
most  essential,  surely  what  we  have  cannot  be  properly  called  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ :  so  if  we  profess  only  a  less  important  part,  and  are  silent  about 
the  tnost  important  and  essential  part,  it  cannot  be  properly  said  that  we  pro- 
fess the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  therefore  we  cannot  in  any  propriety  be 
said  to  profess  the  Christian  or  Christ's  religion,  unless  we  profess  those  things 
wherein  consists  piety  of  heart,  which  is  vastly  the  most  important  and  essential 
part  of  that  religion  that  Christ  came  to  teach  and  establish  in  the  world,  and 
Ls  in  effect  all ;  being  that  without  which  all  the  rest  that  belongs  to  it,  is  noth- 
ing, and  wholly  in  vain.  But  they  who  are  admitted  to  the  Lord's  supper, 
proremlinGj  on  the  principles  of  those  who  hold  it  to  be  a  converting  ordinance, 
do  in  no  respect  profess  Christian  piety,  neither  in  whole  nor  in  part,  neither 
explicitly  nor  implicitly,  directly  nor  indirectly;  and  therefore  are  not  professing 
Christians,  or  saints  by  profession.  I  mean,  though  they  may  be  godly  per- 
sons, yet  as  they  come  to  the  ordinance  without  professing  godliness,  they  can- 
not properly  be  called  professing  saints. 

Here  it  may  be  said,  that  although  no  explicit  and  formal  profession  of 
those  things  which  belong  to  true  piety,  be  required  of  them ;  yet  there  are 
many  things  they  do,  that  are  a  virtual  and  implicit  profession  of  these  things  : 
such  as  their  owning  the  Christian  covenant,  their  owning  God  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  their  God ;  and  by  their  visibly  joining  in  the  public 
prayers  and  singing  God's  praises,  there  is  a  show  and  implicit  profession  of 
supreme  respect  to  God  and  love  to  him ;  by  joining  in  the  public  confessions, 
they  make  a  show  of  repentance  ;  by  keeping  Sabbaths  and  hearing  the  word, 
they  make  a  show  of  a  spirit  of  obedience ;  by  ofiering  to  come  to  sacraments, 
they  make  a  show  of  love  to  Christ  and  a  dependence  on  his  sacrifice. 

To  this  I  answer  :  It  is  a  great  mistake,  if  any  one  imagines,  that  all  these 
external  performances  are  of  a  nature  of  a  profession  of  any  thing  at  all  that 
belongs  to  saving  grace,  as  they  are  commonly  used  and  understood :  and  to  be 
sure  none  of  them  are  so,  according  to  the  doctrines  that  are  taught  and  em- 
braced, and  the  ca^toms  that  are  established  in  such  churches  as  proceed  on  the 
foot  of  the  principles  forementioned.  For  what  is  professing,  but  exhibiting, 
uttering,  or  declaring,  either  by  intelligible  words,  or  by  other  established  signs 
that  are  equivalent  1  But  in  such  churches,  neither  their  publicly  saying,  that 
the}*  avouch  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  their  Uod,  and  that 
thev  give  themselves  up  to  him,  and  promise  to  obey  all  his  commands,  nor 
their  coming  to  the  Lord's  supper,  or  to  any  other  onlinances,  are  taken  for  ex- 
pressions or  signs  of  any  thing  belonging  to  the  essence  of  Christian  piety.   But 
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on  the  contrary,  the  public  doctrine,  principle,  and  custom  In  such  churches  es- 
tablishes a  diverse  use  of  these  words  and  signs.  People  are  taught  that  they 
may  use  them  all,  and  not  so  much  as  make  any  pretence  to  the  least  degree 
of  sanctifying  grace;  and  this  is  the  established  custom:  so  they  are  used,  and 
so  they  are  understood.  And  therefore  whatever  some  of  these  words  and  signs 
may  in  themselves  most  properly  and  naturally  import  or  signify,  they  entirely 
cease  to  be  significations  of  any  such  thing  among  people  accustomed  to  under- 
stand and  use  them  otherwise ;  and  so  cease  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  profession 
of  Christian  piety.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  among  sitch  a  people,  as  either 
an  explicit  or  implicit  profession  of  godliness  by  any  thing  which  (by  their  es- 
tablished doctrine  and  custom)  an  unregenerate  man  may  and  ought  to  say 
and  perform,  knowing  himself  to  be  so.  For  let  the  words  and  actions  other- 
wise signify  what  they  will,  yet  that  people  have  in  effect  agreed  among  them- 
selves, that  persons  who  use  them,  need  not  intend  them  so,  and  that  others 
need  not  understand  them  so.  And  hence  they  cease  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
any  pretension  to  grace.  And  surely  it  is  an  absurdity  to  say,  that  men  openly 
and  solemnly  profess  grace,  and  yet  do  not  so  much  as  pretend  to  it.  If  a  cer- 
tain  people  should  agree,  and  it  should  be  an  established  principle  among  them, 
that  men  might  and  ought  to  use  such  and  such  words  to  their  neighbors,  which 
according  to  their  proper  signification  were  a  profession  of  entire  love  and  de- 
voted friendship  towards  the  man  they  speak  to,  and  yet  not  think  that  he  has 
any  love  in  his  heart  to  him,  yea,  and  know  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  a 
reigning  enmity  against  him  ;  and  it  was  known  that  this  was  the  established 
principle  of  the  people ;  would  not  these  words,  whatever  their  proper  signifi- 
cation was,  entirely  cease  to  be  any  profession  or  testimony  of  friendship  to  his 
neighbor  ?     To  be  sure,  there  could  be  no  visibility  of  it  to  the  eye  of  reason. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  those  who  are  admitted  into  the  church  on  the  prin- 
ciples that  1  oppose,  are  not  professing  saints,  nor  visible  saints;  because  that 
thmg  which  alone  is  truly  saintship,  is  not  what  they  profess,  or  make  any 
pretence  to,  or  ha^e  any  visibility  of^  to  the  eye  of  a  Christian  judgment.  Or 
if  they  in  fact  be  visible  and  professing  saints,  yet,  they  are  not  admitted  as 
such ;  no  profession  of  true  saintship,  nor  any  manner  of  visibility  of  it,  has  any 
thing  to  do  in  the  affair. 

There  is  one  way  to  evade  these  things,  which  has  been  taken  by  some. 
They  plead,  although  it  be  true,  that  tlie  Scripture  represents  the  members  of 
the  visible  church  of  Christ  as  professors  of  godliness;  and  they  are  abundantly 
called  by  the  name  of  saints  in  Scripture,  undoubtedly  because  they  were  saints 
by  profession,  and  in  visibility,  and  the  acceptance  of  others ;  yet  this  is  not 
with  any  reference  to  saving  holiness,  but  to  quite  another  sort  of  saintship, 
viz.,  moral  sinceiity ;  and  that  this  is  the  real  saintship,  discipleship,  and  godli- 
ness, which  b  professed,  and  visible  in  them,  and  with  regard  to  whirb,  as 
having  an  appearance  of  it  to  the  eye  of  reason,  they  have  the  name  of  saints, 
disciples,  &c,  in  Scripture. 

It  must  be  noted,  that  in  this  objection  the  visibility  is  supposed  to  be  of  real 
saintship,  discipleship,  and  godliness,  but  only  another  sort  of  real  godliness, 
than  that  w*hich  belongs  to  those  who  shall  finally  be  owned  by  Christ  as  his 
people,  at  the  day  of  judgment 

To  which  I  answer.  This  is  a  mere  evasion ;  the  only  one,  that  ever  I  saw 
or  heard  of;  and  I  think  the  only  one  possible.  For  it  is  certain,  they  are  not 
professors  of  sanctifying  grace,  or  true  saintship :  the  principle  proceeded  on, 
being,  that  they  need  make  no  pretence  to  that ;  nor  has  any  visibility  of  savins 
holiness  any  thing  to  do  in  the  affair.    If  then  they  have  any  holiness  at  all,  it 
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must  be  of  atiother  sort.  And  if  this  evasion  fails,  all  fails,  and  the  whole 
matler  in  debate  must  be  given  up.  Therefore,  I  desire  that  this  matter  may 
be  impartially  consitlered  and  examined  to  the  very  bottom ;  and  that  it  may 
be  ihorouohly  inqtiired,  whether  this  distinction  of  these  two  sorts  of  real 
Christianity,  godliness,  and  holiness,  is  a  distinction,  that  Christ  in  his  word  is 
the  author  of;  or  whether  it  be  a  human  invention  of  something  which  the 
New  Testament  knows  nothing  of,  devised  to  serve  and  maintain  an  hypothesis. 
And  here  1  dt-sire  that  the  following  things  may  be  observed. 

1.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  words  saints,  disciples,  and  Christians, 
are  used  four  ways  in  the  New  Testament,  as  applied  to  four  sorts  of  persons 
(1.)  To  thase  that  in  truth  and  reality  are  the  heii-s  of  eternal  life,  and  that  shall 
judge  the  world,  or  have  indeed  that  saintship  which  is  saving.  ('2.)  To  those 
who  profeAi  this,  and  pretend  to  and  make  a  fair  show  of  a  supreme  regard  to 
Christ,  and  to  renounce  the  world  for  his  sake,  but  have  not  real  ground  for 
these  pretences  and  appearances.  (3.)  To  those  who,  although  they  have  not 
saving  grace,  yet  have  that  other  sort  of  real  godliness  or  saintship,  viz.,  moral 
sincerity  in  religion;  and  so  are  properly  a  sort  of  real  saints,  true  Christians, 
sincerely  godly  persons,  and  disciples  indeed,  though  they  have  no  saving  grace. 
AncI  (4,)  to  those  who  make  a  profession  and  have  a  visibility  of  this  latter  sort 
of  sincere  Christianity,  and  are  nominally  such  kind  of  saints,  but  are  not  so 
indeed.  So  that  here  are  two  sorts  of  real  Christians,  and  two  sorts  o!  visible 
Christians  ;  two  sorts  of  invisible  and  real  ch»irches  of  Christ,  and  two  sorts  of 
visible  churches.  Now  will  any  one  that  is  well  acquainted  with  the  New 
Testament  say,  there  is  in  that  the  least  appearance  or  shadow  of  such  a  four- 
fold use  of  the  words,  saints,  disciples,  &,c.  ?  It  is  nianiti-st  by  what  was 
observed  Ijefore,  thai  these  words  are  there  used  but  two  ways  ;  and  that  those 
ol  mankind  to  whom  these  names  are  applied,  are  there  disiini^uislitd  into  but 
two  sorts,  viz.,  tiicjse  who  have  really  a  saving;  int<-r»st  in  Ciinsl,  spiiitnal  con- 
fonnity  and  union  to  him,  and  those  who  have  a  name  loi  it,  as  havinij  a  pro- 
fession and  appearance  of  it.  And  this  is  further  evident  bj*  varicMis  represen- 
tations, which  we  there  find  of  the  vb^ible  chinch  ;  as  in  tlie  company  of  virgins 
that  went  forth  to  meet  the  brideirroom,  we  fmd  a  distinction  of  them  into  but 
two  sorts,  viz.,  the  wise  that  had  both  lamjis  and  oil  ;  an<l  those  who  had 
iimps  indeed  like  the  wise  virgins,  (therein  having  an  exit-inal  show  of  the 
tame  thing,  viz  ,  oil),  but  really  had  no  oil ;  signitying  that  tht-y  had  the  .same 
profession  and  outward  show  of  the  same  sort  of  religion,  an«i  ♦•ntertaineii  the 
same  hopes  with  the  wise  virgins.  So  when  the  visil)le  church  is  represented 
by  the  husbandman's  floor,  wc  tind  a  distinction  but  of  two  s^mIs,  viz.,  llie  w heat 
and  the  chatF.  So  again,  when  the  iliurch  is  compared  to  the  husbandman's 
field,  we  find  a  distinction  but  of  two  sorts,  the  wheat  ami  the  tares,  which 
(naturalists  olwerve)  show  or  appear  exactly  Kke  the  wheat,  until  it  comes  to 
bring  forth  its  fruit ;  representing,  that  those  who  are  only  vi>ible  Christians, 
have  a  visibility  or  appearance  of  the  nature  of  that  wheat,  which  shall  be 
gathen-d  into  Christ's  barn  ;  and  that  nature  is  savin«4  grace. 

2.  It  is  evident,  that  those  who  had  the  name  of  disciples  in  the  tiroes  of  the 
New  Testament,  bore  that  name  with  reference  to  a  vi>iljilify  and  pretence  of 
the  same  relation  to  Christ,  which  they  hati  wlio  shoulil  be  finally  owned  as  his. 
This  is  manite.st  by  John  viii.  30,31 :  *^  As  he  spake  these  wonls,  many  believed 
on  him.  Then  said  Jesus  to  those  Jews  which  believed  on  him.  It  ye  continue 
in  my  word,  then  are  ye  my  disciples  indeed."  (Compare  Luke  xiv.  25,  26, 27, 
and  John  xv.  8.)  The  phrase,  disciples  indeed,  is  relative  ;  and  has  reference 
to  a  visibility,  pretence  or  name,  only ,  which  it  is  set  in  op|M)sitJon  to,  and  has  a 
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reterence  to  that  name  and  visibility  that  those,  who  then  bore  the  name  of 
disciples,  hail ;  which  makes  it  evident,  that  those  who  then  bore  the  name  of 
disciples,  had  a  visibility  and  pretence  ot  the  same  discipleship  Christ  speaks  of, 
which  he  calls  true  discipleship,  or  discipleship  indeed  ;  for  true  discipleship  is 
not  properly  set  in  opposition  to  any  thing  else  but  a  pretence  to  the  same  thing 
that  is  not  true.  The  phrase,  gold  indeed,  is  in  relerenr.e  and  opposition  to 
something  that  has  the  appearance  of  that  same  metal,  and  not  to  an  appearance 
of  brass.  If  there  were  another  sort  of  real  discipleship  in  those  chiys,  besides 
saving  discipleship,  persons  might  be  Christ's  disciples  indeed,  or  truly  (as  the 
word  in  the  original  is)  without  continuing  in  his  word,  and  without  selling  all 
that  they  had,  and  without  hating  father  and  mother  and  their  own  lives,  for  his 
sake.  By  this  it  appears,  that  tliose  who  bore  the  name  of  disciples  in  those 
times  were  distinguished  into  but  two  sorts,  disciples  in  name  or  YLsibility,  and 
disciples  indeed ;  and  that  the  visibility  and  profession  of  the  former  was  of  the 
discij)leship  of  the  latter. 

3.  The  same  thing  is  evident  by  1  John  ii.  19  :  "  They  went  out  from  us, 
because  they  were  not  of  us :  if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  uouid  no  doubt 
have  continued  with  us."  Tiie  words  naturally  suggest  and  imply,  that  those 
professing  Christians,  who  at  last  proved  false,  did,  before  they  went  out,  seem 
to  belong  to  the  society  of  the  true  saints,  or  those  endued  with  persevering 
grace  and  holiness ;  tlu-y  seemed  to  be  ol  their  nuniber  ;  i.  e.,  they  were  so  in 
pretence  and  visibdity,  and  so  were  accepted  in  the  jutiginent  of  charity. 

4.  The  name  and  visibility,  that  nominal  or  visible  Christians  had  in  the 
days  of  the  New  TtManient,  was  of  savinij  Christianity,  and  not  of  moral  sin- 
cerity ;  for  they  iia»l  a  name  to  live,  though  many  of  them  were  dead,  Rev.  iii. 
1.  Now  it  is  VI  ly  plain  what  that  is  in  religion  which  is  called  by  the  name 
of  lite, all  over  the  New  Testament,  viz., saving  grace;  and  1  do  not  know  that 
any  thing  else,  of  a  rtligious  nature,  is  ever  so  called. 

5.  The  visibility,  tlial  visible  Christians  hat)  of  saintship  in  the  apostles'  dtiys, 
was  not  of  moral'sincerity,  but  gracious  sincerity,  or  saving  samtship.  Foi 
they  are  spoken  of  as  lurmg  visibly  of  the  numUT  of  those  saints  who  shall 
judge  the  world,  and  judire  angels.  1  Cor.  vi.  1,  2,  3,  **  Dare  any  of  you,  hav- 
ing a  matter  against  another,  go  to  law  bftbre  the  unju-^t,  anil  not  before  the 
saints  l  Do  )e  not  know,  that  the  saints  shall  judi^e  tlie  world  1  And  if  the 
worhi  shall  be  judiifii  liv  you,  are  ye  unworthy  to  judge  the  smallest  matters  ? 
Know  ye  not  that  wk  shall  judge  angels  T'  These  things  do  manifestly  imply, 
that  if  the  Christian  Cornithians  were  what  tlu'y  supposed  thi'V  were,  and  what 
they  prott*s>ed  to  b«-,  ami  what  they  were  acctptetl  to  be,  they  were  some  of 
those  saints  who  at  \Uv  day  of  judgment  should  judge  angels  and  men. 

6.  That  the  visibility  was  not  only  of  moral  sincerity,  but  saving  grace,  is 
manifest,  because  the  a|>o>lli»  speaks  of  visible  Christians  as  visible  *'  members  of 
Christ's  body,  of  his  tlesh,  and  of  his  Immu-s,  and  one  spirit  with  him,  and  tern* 
pies  of  the  lloly  Cihosi,"  Kph.  v.  30,  and  1  Cor.  vi.  16,  19.  And  the  Apostle 
PfttT  spraks  ot  visiblr  ChriN'ian^  a^  thoM*  wh<»  wrn*  visibk  surh  righteous  per- 
sons as  shouhi  l»e  sa\i*d;  and  that  arc  dis:ingu  dhfii  from  the  nngr>diy,  and  tluin 
that  obey  not  tin*  tro^ptj,  wln»  >hall  pfiisli.  1  l^t.  iv.  1<>,  17,  IS,  **  Yet  if  any 
man  sutfcr  as  a  ChiiMian,  h-l  hnu  not  i>e  ashame<i,  but  et  him  glorify  Ciod  oia 
this  behalf.  For  the  time  is  come  that  jutlgment  must  begin  at  the  house  of 
GtKl;  and  if  it  tirst  l)egin  at  t>  "  (us  Christians,  compreliending  hiniM*lf,  and 
those  to  whom  he  wrote,  and  all  of  that  sort),  *'  what  shall  the  end  of  them  be 
that  obey  not  the  go^<|>el  of  (UhI  1  Ami  if  the  rigl/.cous  scarcely  be  saved 
where  shall  the  ungodly  and  the  sinner  appear  i" 
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7.  That  the  visibility  was  not  merely  of  moral  sincerity,  but  of  that  sort 
of  saintship  which  the  saints  in  heaven  have,  is  manifest  by  this,  that  they  are 
often  spoken  of  as  visibly  belonging  to  heaven,  ami  as  of  the  society  of  the 
sainis  in  heaven.  So  the  apostle  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephosians  speaks  of 
them  as  visibly  of  the  same  household  Of  family  of  God,  a  part  of  which  is  in 
heaven.  Chap.  ii.  19,  "  Now  therefore  ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreign- 
ers, but  fellow  citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  ot  Gotl."  Together 
with  the  next  chapter,  ver.  15,  "  Of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and 
earth  is  named."  Where  the  context  and  continuation  of  discourse  demonstrate, 
that  he  is  slill  speaking  of  the  same  family  or  household  he  had  spoken  of  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  chapter.  So  all  visible  Christians  are  s})oken 
of  as  visibly  the  children  of  the  church  which  is  in  heaven.  Gal.  iv.  26,  "Je- 
rusalem which  is  above,  is  free,  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all."  The  same 
ajwstle  speaks  of  visible  Christians  as  being  visibly  come  to  the  heavenly  city, 
and  having  joined  the  glorious  company  of  anirels  there,  and  as  visibly  belong- 
ing to  the  *'  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first  born,  that  are  written  in 
heaven,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,"  Heb.  xii.  2*2,  23.  And 
elsewhere  they  are  spoken  of  as  being  visibly  of  the  number  of  those  who  have 
their  **  names  wrillen  in  the  book  of  life,"  Rev.  iii.  5,  and  xxii.  19.  They  who 
truly  have  their  names  written  in  the  book  of  life,  are  God's  true  saints,  that 
have  saving  grace,  as  is  evident  by  Hev.  xiii.  8:  **  And  all  that  dwell  on  the 
earlh,  shall  worship  him,  whose  names  are  not  written  in  the  book  of  life  of  the 
Lanib  slain  from  the  louud^ition  of  the  world."  And  chap.  xx.  12,  "  And  an- 
other btM)k  was  opened,  which  was  the  book  of  life."  Wr.  15,  "  And  whoso- 
ever WHS  not  found  wiiilen  in  llie  book  of  life,  whs  cast  into  iIm*  lake  of  fire."  We 
are  told,  in  the  C(»nclusioii  of  this  chapter,  how  tin  y  were  disposed  of  whose 
naine^  were  not  wriitru  in  ihe  hook  of  life  ;  and  tiien  the  piophet  pnKreeds,  in  the 
next  chapter,  to  tell  us,  ln)W  they  were  disj)ose<l  of  wh  se  names  were  found 
there  written,  viz.,  tiial  they  were  admitted  into  the  New  Jerusalem.  Ver.  27, 
•*  And  there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it  any  thing  that  <Jetileth,  neitlnT  what- 
soever worketh  abomination,  or  mak*th  a  lie  ;  but  they  whiih  are  written  in 
the  I^amb's  book  of  lite.  Ami  yet  in  the  next  chapter  it  is  implietl,  that  some 
who  were  not  tndy  gratious  persons,  and  some  that  should  fmally  perish,  were 
visibly  of  the  number  of  those  that  had  both  a  part  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  and 
also  iheir  names  written  in  the  hook  of  lite.  Ver.  19,  **  And  if  any  man  shall 
take  away  fiom  the  words  of  the  book  ot'  this  pr(»phe(y,  Ciod  shall  take  away 
his  part  out  of  the  bo«ik  of  lite,  and  out  of  the  holy  city." 

8.  That  ba|)tism,  by  which  the  primitive  (•r)nviMts  were  admittiil  into  the 
church,  was  used  as  an  t  xhihilion  ami  token  of  their  being  visibly**  reijenerated, 
dead  to  sin,  alive  to  God,  having  the  old  man  crucified,  being  delivered  from 
the  reiixning  power  of  sin.  being  made  free  from  sin,  an<l  become  the  .servants 
of  riijhteousness,  (liose  servants  of  (lod  that  have  their  fruit  unto  that  holiness 
whose  end  is  everlasting  life;"  as  it  is  evnient  by  Rom.  vi.  throughout.  In  the 
former  part  of  the  chapter,  he  speaks  of  the  Christian  Romans,  as  "  dead  to  sin, 
being  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism,  having  their  ohi  man  ciurifietl  with  Christ," 
&,c.  He  dof-s  not  mean  only,  that  their  bajitism  laid  them  umier  special  obli- 
gations to  thi'se  things,  and  was  a  mark  and  token  of  their  en<ragement  to  be 
thus  hereafter  ;  but  was  designed  as  a  maik,  token,  and  exhibition,  of  their  be* 
ing  vi.sibly  thus  already.  As  is  most  manifest  by  the  ap')stle\s  prosi^cution  of 
Lis  argument  in  the  following  part  of  the  chapter.  Ver.  14,  *^  For  sin  shall  not 
have  dominion  over  you,  for  ye  are  not  umler  the  law.  but  under  grace."  Ver. 
17,  18,"  God  bi  ihanketl,  ye  were  the  servants  of  sin,  but  ye  have  obeyed  from 
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the  heart  that  form  of  doctrine  which  was  delivered  you  Being  then  made 
free  from  sin,  ye  became  the  servants  of  righteousness."  Ver.  22,  "  But  now 
being  made  (vee  from  sin,  and  become  servants  to  God,  ye  have  your  fruit  unto 
holiness,  and  the  end  everlasting  life." 

9.  It  is  evident,  that  it  is  not  only  a  visibility  of  moral  sincerity  in  religion, 
which  is  the  Scripture  qualification  of  admission  into  the  Christian  church,  but 
a  visibility  of  regeneration  and  renovation  of  heart,  because  it  was  foretold  that 
God's  people  and  the  ministers  of  his  house  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  should 
not  admit  into  the  Christian  church  any  that  were  not  visibly  circumcised  in 
heart.  £zek.  xliv.  6 — 9,  "  And  thou  shalt  say  to  the  rebellious,  even  to  the 
house  of  Israel,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  O  ye  house  of  Israel,  let  it  suffice  you 
of  all  your  abominations,  in  that  ye  have  brought  into  my  sanctuary  strangers 
uncircumcised  in  heart,  and  uncircumcised  in  flesh,  to  be  in  my  sanctuary  to  pol- 
lute it,  even  my  house,  when  ye  offer  my  bread,  the  fat,  and  the  blood  ;  and  they 
have  broken  my  covenant,  because  of  all  your  abominations.  And  ye  have  not 
kept  the  charge  of  mine  holy  things,  but  ye  have  set  keepere  of  my  charge  in 
my  sanctuary  for  yourselves.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  No  stranger  uncircumcised 
in  heart,  nor  uncircumcised  in  flesh,  shall  enter  into  my  sanctuary,  of  any 
stranger  that  is  among  the  children  of  Israel." 

The  venerable  author  of  the  Jippeal  to  the  Learned^  says,  page  10,  "  That 
this  Scripture  has  no  particular  refrrence  to  the  Lord's  supper."  I  answer, 
though  I  do  not  suppose  it  has  merely  a  reference  to  that  ordinance,  yet  I  think 
it  manifest,  that  it  has  a  reference  to  admitting  persons  into  the  Christian  church, 
and  to  external  church  privileges.  It  might  be  easy  to  prove,  that  these  nine 
last  chapters  of  Ezekiel  must  be  a  vision  and  prophecy  of  the  state  of  things  in 
the  church  of  God  in  the  Messiairs  days.  But  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied, 
it  being  a  thing  wherein  divines  are  so  generally  ai^reed.  Ami  I  suppose,  none 
will  dispute  but  that  by  the  house  ol  (iixl  and  his  sanctuary,  which  it  is  here 
foretold  the  uncircumciseil  in  heart  should  not  be  admitted  into  in  the  days  of  the 

fospel,  is  meant  the  same  house,  sanctuary,  or  temple  of  God,  that  the  prophet 
ad  just  before  been  speaking  of,  in  the  foregoing  part  of  the  same  chiipier,  and 
been  describing  throughout  the  four  preceding  chapters.  But  we  «dl  know,  that 
the  New  Testament  house  of  God  is  his  church,  lleb.  iii.  3,  *' For  this  man 
was  counted  worthy  of  more  glory  than  Moses,  inasmuch  as  he  who  builded  the 
house,  hath  more  honor  than  the  house."  Ver.  G,  *'  Bui  Ciuisl  as  a  S^m  over 
his  own  hoase,  whose  house  are  we,"  &c.  2  Tim.  ii.  20,  **  In  a  great  house 
there  are  not  only  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  but  also  of  wooil  and  of  earth,"  &,c. 
1  Tim.  iii.  15,  **  That  thou  mayest  know  how  them  ouglites*.  to  behave  tliyseli 
in  the  house  of  God,  which  is  the  church  of  the  living  Gtxi."  Eph.  ii.  20,  21, 
*^  And  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  prophets  and  a)Kistles,  Ji^sus  Christ 
himself  being  the  chief  corner  stone ;  in  whom  all  the  building,  fitly  framed 
together,  groweth  into  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord."  1  Cor.  iii.  9,  "  Ye  are  Goii^s 
building."  Ver.  15,  "  Know  ye  not,  that  ye  are  the  t<*mple  of  God  ?"  1  Pel.  ii. 
5,  •'  Ye  also  as  lively  stones  are  built  up  a  spiritual  hou>e."  Chiip.  iv.  17,  **  For 
the  time  is  come  that  judgment  must,  begin  at  the  house  of  God.  And  if  i» 
begin  at  us,  what  shall  the  end  Im'  .'"  &c.  lleb.  x.  21,  ^^  And  havin«*  a  \\\\r\\ 
priest  over  the  house  of  God."  K/ekiePs  teniph*  is  doubt  h'ss  the  s;ime  that  it 
IS  foretold  the  Messiah  should  buihl.  Zei*h.  vi.  12,  13,  **  The  man  whose  name 
is  the  Branch — he  shall  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  even  he  shall  build  the 
temple  of  the  Lord."  And  what  the  temple  that  Christ  builds  Ls,  the  a|>ostIe 
tells  us,  Heb.  iiL  3,  6.  The  temple  that  tlzekiel  in  his  vision  was  bid  to  observe 
the  measures  of,  as  it  was  measured  with  a  reed  (Czek.  xl.  3, 4),  we  have  rea« 
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ton  to  think,  was  the  same  the  Apostle  John  in  his  vision  was  bid  to  measure 
with  a  reed,  Rev.  xi.  L  And  when  it  is  here  foretold,  that  the  uncircumcised 
in  heart  shouhl  not  enter  into  the  Christian  sanctuary  or  church,  nor  have  com- 
munion in  the  otferings  of  God's  bread,  of  the  fat  and  blood,  that  were  made 
there,  I  think  so  much  is  at  least  implied,  that  they  should  not  have  communion 
in  those  onhnances  of  the  Christian  sanctuary,  in  which  that  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  were  symbolically  represented,  which  used  ot  old  to  be  symbolically  re- 

E resented  by  the  fat  and  the  blood.  For  the  admission  into  the  Christian  church 
ere  spoken  of,  is  an  admission  into  the  visible,  and  not  the  mystical  church ; 
for  such  an  admission  is  spoken  of  as  is  made  by  llie  officers  of  the  church. 
And  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  doubted,  but  that  by  circumcision  of  heart  is  meant 
the  spiritual  renewing  of  the  heart ;  not  any  common  virtues,  which  do  not  in 
the  least  change  the  nature,  and  mortify  the  corruption  of  the  heart ;  as  is  held 
by  all  orthodox  divines,  and  as  Mr  Stoddard  in  particular  abundantly  insisted. 
However,  if  any  body  disputes  it,  I  desire  that  the  Scrij)ture  may  be  allowed  to 
speak  for  itself;  for  it  very  often  speaks  of  circumcision  of  heart ;  and  this  every- 
where, both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  New,  manitVstly  signifies  that  great 
change  of  heart  that  was  typified  by  the  ceremony  of  circumcision  of  the  flesh. 
The  same  which  afterwards  was  signified  by  baptism,  viz.,  regeneration,  or  else 
the  progress  of  that  work  in  sanctification ;  as  we  read  of  the  washing  of  re- 
generation, &c.  The  apostle  tells  us  what  was  signlfieil  both  by  circumcision 
and  baptism,  Col.  ii.  11,  12:  **  In  whom  al.so  ye  are  circumcised  with  the  cir- 
cumcision made  without  hands,  in  putting  olf  the  sins  of  the  llesh  by  the  cir- 
cumcision of  Christ,  buried  with  him  in  baptism  ;  wherein  also  you  are  risen 
with  him,  through  the  taith  of  the  operation  of  God.'*  Where  I  wouhl  observe 
by  the  way,  he  speaks  of  all  the  members  of  the  church  ot  Cdlovse  as  visibly 
ciicumcised  with  this  circumcision ;  aijreeably  to  EzeKiel's  prophecy,  that  the 
members  of  tiie  Christian  church  shall  visibly  have  this  circun.cision.  The 
apostle  speaks  in  like  manner,  of  the  members  of  the  church  ot  Phili])pi  a.s 
spiritually  circumcised  (i.  e.  in  profession  and  visibility ),  and  tells  wherein  this 
circumcisitm  appeared.  Philip,  iii.  3,  '*  For  we  are  the  circumcision,  which 
worship  Go<l  in  the  spirit,  and  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  have  no  confidence  in 
the  flesii.  And  in  Rom.  ii.  2S,  29,  the  apostle  speai^s  of  this  Christian  circum- 
cision and  Jewish  circumcision  together,  calling  the  termer  the  circumcision  of 
the  heart :  "  But  he  is  not  a  Jew  which  is  one  outwardly,  n»  itlier  is  Uiat  cir- 
cumcision which  is  outward  in  the  fi.ksh  ;  but  he  is  a  Jew,  which  is  one 
inwardly,  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  hearty  in  the  spirit,  not  in  the  letter  ; 
whose  praise  is  not  of  nun,  but  of  God."  And  whereas  in  this  pniphecy  of 
kiel  it  is  foretold,  that  none  shouhl  enter  into  the  Christian  sanctuary  or 
church,  but  such  as  are  circumcisetl  in  heart  and  circumcised  in  flesh ;  thereby 
I  suppose  is  intendi*d,  that  none  should  be  admitted  but  such  as  were  visibly 
regeneratetl,  an<I  also  baplize«l  with  outward  baptism. 

By  the  things  which  have  been  ol)served,  I  think  it  abundantly  evident,  that 
the  s«iinlsliip,  go<lliness,  and  holiness,  of  which,  according  to  Sciipture.  profesj- 
ing  Christians  and  visible  saints  do  make  a  profession  and  have  a  vi>d)ility,  is 
not  any  religicm  and  virtue  that  is  the  result  of  common  grace,  or  moral  sincer- 
ity (as  it  i^  calUil),  but  saving  grace.  Yet  there  are  many  other  ch'arevidencesi 
of  the  same  tiling,  which  may  in  some  measure  appear  in  all  the  following  part 
pf  this  discourse.     Wherefore, 

II.  I  come  now  to  another  reason,  why  I  answer  the  question  at  first  pro* 
posed,  in  the  negative,  viz.,  that  it  is  a  duty  which  in  an  ordinary  state  of  thing! 
IS  rei]uired  of  all  tiiat  are  capable  of  it,  to  make  au  explicit  open  professioo  ot 
Vol.  I.  14 
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the  true  religion,  by  owning  God's  covenant ;  or,  in  other  words, '  professeilW 
and  verbally  to  unite  themselves  to  God  in  his  covenant,  by  their  own  public 
act. 

Here  I  would  (first)  prove  this  point,  and  then  (secondly)  draw  the  conse- 
quence,  and  show  how  this  demonstrites  the  thing  in  debate. 

First, — 1  shall  entieavor  to  establish  this  point,  viz.,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
God's  people  thus  publicly  to  own  the  covenant ;  and  that  it  was  not  only  a 
duty  in  Israel  of  old,  but  is  so  in  the  Christian  church,  and  to  the  end  of  the 
world ;  and  that  it  is  a  duty  required  of  adult  persons  before  they  come  to  sacra* 
menls.  And  this  being  a  point  of  great  consequence  in  this  controversy,  but  a 
matter  seldom  handled  (though  it  seems  to  be  generally  taken  for  granted),  I 
shall  be  the  more  particular  in  the  consideration  of  it. 

This  not  only  seems  to  be  in  itself  most  consonant  to  reason,  and  is  a  duty 
generally  allowed  in  New  England,  but  is  evidently  a  great  institution  of  the 
word  of  God,  appointed  as  a  very  important  pait  of  that  public  religion  by  which 
God's  people  shoidd  give  honor  to  his  name.  This  institution  we  have  in  Deut. 
vi.  13  :  "  Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  serve  him,  and  shalt  swear  by 
bis  name."  It  is  repeated,  chap.  x.  20,  "Thou  shall  fear  the  Lord  thy  God, 
him  shalt  thou  serve,  and  to  him  shalt  thou  cleave,  and  swear  by  his  name." 
In  bolh  places  it  might  have  been  rendered  ;  thou  shalt  swear  in  his  name,  or 
into  his  name.  In  the  original,  bishmOy  the  prefix  is  beth,  which  signifies  in  or 
into,  as  wtll  as  by.  And  whereas,  in  the  latter  place,  in  our  translation,  it  is 
said,  t(»  him  shalt  thou  cleave,  and  swear  by  his  name,  the  wonis  are  thus  in  the 
Hebrew,  Mw  thidlthiik  vb/iishmo  (isshabhfaiiir.  The  literal  translation  of  which 
is,  into  him  shall  thou  cleave  [or  unite],  and  into  liis  nauie  shall  thou  swear.  There 
is  the  same  prefix,  6<Y//,  before  liim,  when  it  is  said,  llmu  >halt  cleave  to  him,  as 
before  his  name,  when  it  is  said,  thou  shalt  swear  by  his  name.  Swearing  into 
God's  name,  is  a  very  emphalical  ami  signilicant  way  of  expr<*ssing  a  person's 
taking  on  himself,  by  his  own  solenjii  profession,  the  name  of  G<nI,  as  one  of  his 
people ;  or  by  swearing  to  or  covenanting  with  (lod,  uniting  himself  by  his  own 
act  to  the  people  that  is  called  hy  his  name.  The  figure  of  speech  is  something 
like  that  by  which  Christians  in  the  New  Testament  are  said  to  be?  baptiziul 
m  TO  ornuu,  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  (ihost.  So 
Christians  are  said  to  be  baptiziil  into  C'ln  ist,  (Jal.  iii.  17.  This  swearing  by 
the  name,  or  into  tlie  name  of  the  Lord  Is  so  otten,  and  in  such  a  manner  sp<»ken 
of  by  the  prophets  as  a  great  <luty  of  God's  solemn  public  worship,  as  mucli  as 
praying  or  sacrificing,  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  understand  it  only,  or 
chiefly,  of  occasionally  taking  an  oath  before  a  court  of  judicatuie,  which,  it 
may  be,  one  tenth  part  of  the  people  never  had  occasion  to  lio  once  in  their 
lives.  If  we  well  consider  the  matter,  we  shall  see  abundant  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied, that  the  thing  intended  in  this  institution  was  publiely  covenanting  with 
God.  Covenanting  in  Scripture  is  very  often  calltnl  !>y  the  name  of  swearing, 
and  a  covenant  is  calletl  an  cath.*  And  particularly  G<Hrs  covenant  is  called 
his  oath:  Deut.  xxix.  12,  "That  thou  shouUNt  enter  into  covenant  with  the 
Lord  thy  Go*!,  and  into  his  oath.''  Ver.  14,  **  Neitlier  wilh  you  only  do  I  malce 
this  covenant  and  this  oath."  1  Chron.  xvi.  15,  16, "  Be  ye  mindful  always 
of  bis  covenant :  even  of  the  covenant  whiih  he  made  with  Abraham,  and  his 
oath  unto  Isaac"  2  Chron.  xv.  12,  **  And  they  entered  into  covenant  to  seek 
the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers.''    Verses  14,  15,  **  And  they  sware  unto  the 

*  A»  Gen.  SYi.23,  tothe  end,  xxvj.  Cfl.  to  the  em),  xzxi.  44.  53 ;  Jn«h.  ii.  12.  Ace. ;  I  Snm.  si.  IS.  17 
d ;  2  Kinp  xi.4  i  ESccL  viii.  2 ;  Etvk.  ivi.  50,  jlvu.  16,  nod  omoj  oitwr  pUcvs. 
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Lord  witii  a  loud  voice:  and  all  Judah  rejoiced  at  the  oalh."  Swearing  to  the 
Lord,  or  swearing  in,  or  into  the  name  ot  the  LonI,  are  equipollent  expressions 
In  the  Bibl'i.  The  prefixes  beth  and  lamed  are  evidently  used  imhtTerenily  in 
this  case  to  signify  the  same  thing.  Zeph.  i.  5,  "  Tliat  swear  by  the  Lord,  and 
that  swear  by  Malcham."  The  word  translated  io  the  Lord,  is,  Laihovah^  with 
the  prefix  lamed;  but  to  Malckam  is  Btmnlchnm  with  the  prefix  6<r//i,  iWo 
Malcham,  In  1  Kings  xviii.  32,  it  is  said,  "  Elijah  built  an  altar  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord ;"  beshetn.  Here  the  prefix  betk  is  manifestly  of  the  same  force 
with  lamed,  in  1  Kings  viii.  44,  "  The  house  I  have  built  for  thy  name  or  to 
thy  name;"  leshem. 

God's  people  in  swearing  to  his  name,  or  into  his  name,  according  to  the 
institution,  solemnly  professed  two  things,  viz.,  their  faith  and  obedience.  The 
former  part  of  this  profession  of  religion  was  called,  Saying,  the  Lord  liveth. 
Jer.  V.  2,  "  And  though  they  say,  the  Lord  livelli,  yet  surely  they  swear  false- 
ly." Ver.  7,  "  fhey  Jiave  sworn  by  them  that  are  no  gods:''  that  is,  they  had 
openly  professed  idol  woi-ship.  Cliap.  iv.  2,  "Thou  shah  swear,  tlie  Loid 
liveth,  in  truth,  in  judgment,  and  in  righteousness;  and  the  nations  shall  bless 
themselves  in  him,  and  in  him  shall  they  glory."  (Compare  this  with  Isa.  xlv. 
23,  24,  2o.)  Jer.  xliv.  26,  "Behohl  i  have  s-worn  by  my  great  name,  sahh 
the  I/)rd,  that  my  name  shall  no  more  be  named  in  the  mouth  of  any  man  of 
Judah  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  saying,  the  Lord  livelh  :"  i.  e.,  they  shall  never 
any  more  make  any  profession  of  the  true  God,  and  of  the  true  religion,  but 
shall  be  wholly  given  up  to  Heathenism.  See  also  Jer.  xii.  lG,and  xvi.  14,  15, 
and  xxiii.  7,  8,  llov.  iv.  15,  Amos  viii.  14,  and  ver.  5. 

These  words  ell  AI  J  HI  lOV.All,  Jehovah  liveth,  sumnjarilycomprehendnl  a 
profession  of  fiiitli  in  th;it  all-sullieient  y  and  ininiuiability  of  G(hI,  whieh  is  im- 
plied in  the  name  JKlltJVAll,  and  which  attributes  are  very  often  signihetl  in 
the  Scripture  bv  ilcnW  being  the  LIVING  CjOI),  as  is  very  manifest  from  Josh. 
iii.  10,  1  Sam.  xvii.  20,  3G,  2  Kings  xix.  4,  1(),  Dan.  vi.  26,  Fsal.  xviii.  4G,  and 
innumerable  other  places. 

The  other  thing  professetl  in  swearing  into  the  Lord  was  obeilience,  called. 
Walking  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Mieah  iv.  5,  "  All  people  will  walk  every 
one  in  the  name  of  his  God,  and  we  will  walk  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  our 
GchI  forever  and  ever."  Still  with  I  he  prefix  beth,  bishvniy  as  they  were  Siiid  to 
^wear  beshcm^  in  the  name,  or  into  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

This  institution,  in  Deuteronomy,  of  swearing  into  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
or  visibly  and  explicitly  uniting  ihemselvt^  to  him  in  covenant,  was  not  pre- 
scribed as  an  extraordinary  duty,  or  a  (!uty  to  be  performed  on  a  return  from  a 
general  apostasy,  and  some  other  extraordinary  occasions :  but  is  evicienlly  men- 
tioned in  the  institution,  as  a  part  of  the  public  worship  of  Got!  to  be  perform- 
ed by  all  GcmI's  people,  properly  belonging  to  tlie  visible  \vorship|>ers  of  Jeho- 
Tah ;  an»l  so  it  is  very  oIUmi  mentioned  by  the  prophets,  as  1  observet!  before, 
anti  couiti  largely  demonstrate,  if  there  was  occasion  for  it,  and  would  not  too 
much  lenirtheii  out  this  <liscourse. 

And  this  was  imA  only  an  institution  bidonging  to  Israel  under  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, but  also  to  (ientile  converts,  and  Christians  under  the  New  Testament. 
Thus  G<mI  declares  concerning  the  Gentile  nations,  Jer.  xii.  16:  **  If  they  will 
diligently  learn  the  ways  of  my  people,  to  swear  by  my  name,  the  Lord  liveth,  as 
the}'  taught  my  people  to  swear  by  Baal  :  then  shall  they  be  built  in  the  mi<ist 
of  my  people :"  i.  e.,  they  shall  be  added  to  my  church  ;  or  as  the  Apostle  Paul 
cxpMvses  it,  Eph.  iii.  19 — 22,  **  TLey  shall  be  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners, 
but  fellow  citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God,  aud  be  built 
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upon  the  foundation  of  Christ ;  in  whom  all  the  building,  fitly  framed  togethci, 
&c.  In  whom  they  also  shall  be  builded  for  a  habitation  ot  God  ihrouah  the 
Spirit."  So  it  is  foretold,  that  the  way  of  public  covenanting  should  be  in  the 
way  of  the  Gentiles  joining  themselves  to  the  church  in  the  days  of  the  gospel : 
Isa.  xliv.  3.  4,  5,  "  1  will  pour  water  upon  him  that  is  thirsty,  and  floods  upon 
the  diy  ground ;  I  will  pour  my  Spirit  upon  thy  setil,  and  my  blessing  upon 
thine  otlspring,  and  they  shall  spring  up  as  among  the  grass,  as  willows  by  the 
watei -courses;  one  shall  say,  1  am  the  Lord's,  and  another  shall  call  himself 
by  the  name  of  Jacob,  and  another  shall  subscribe  with  his  hand  unto  the  Lord." 
As  subscribmg  an  instrument  whereby  they  bound  themselves  to  the  Lord. 
This  WHS  subscribing  and  covenanting  themselves  into  the  name  of  Israel,  and 
swearing  into  the  name  of  the  Lord,  in  the  language  of  those  foremenlioned 
texts  in  Deuteronomy.  So  taking  hold  of  God's  covenant,  is  foretold  as  the 
way  in  which  the  sons  of  the  strangers  in  the  days  of  tiie  gospel  should  be  joined 
to  God's  church,  and  brought  into  God's  sanctuary,  and  to  have  communion  in 
his  woi^hip  and  oidinances,  in  Isa.  Ivi.  3,  6,7.  So  in  Isa.  xix.  18,  the  future 
conversion  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  days  of  the  gospel,  and  their  being  brought  to 

Erofess  the  true  religion,  is  expressed  by  that,  that  they  should  swear  to  the 
ord  of  Hosts.  "  In  that  day  shall  five  cities  in  the  land  of  Egypt  speak  the 
language  of  Canaan,  and  swear  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  So  in  Jer.  xxiii.  5 — 8, 
it  seems  to  be  plainly  foretold,  that  after  Christ  is  come,  and  has  wioui^ht  out 
his  great  redemption,  the  same  way  of  publicly  prott^sing  laith  in  the  all-sufH- 
cient  and  iininutable  God,  by  swearing,  the  Loid  liveth,  should  be  continued, 
which  was  instituted  of  old  ;  but  only  with  this  dilference,  and  whereas  former- 
ly they  covenanted  with  God  as  their  Redeemer  out  of  Kgjpt,  now  thev  >hall 
as  it  were  forget  that  work,  and  have  a  special  respect  to  a  much  greaier  re- 
demption. "  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  rais<'  u]»  unto 
David  a  righteous  Branch.  Therefore  they  shall  no  more  say,  tin-  Lord  liveth, 
which  brought  up  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  ;  but,  the  I^»rd 
liveth,  which  brou^ht  up,  and  which  led  the  seed  of  the  house  of  Israel  out  of 
the  north  country,"  &.c.  Another  remarkable  place  wherein  it  is  plainly  fore- 
tohl,  that  the  like  method  of  professing  religion  shouhi  be  continued  in  the  <lays 
of  the  gos|H*l,  which  was  instituted  in  Israel,  by  swearing  or  public  covenanting, 
is  that,  Isa.  xlv.  22— '25,  "  l/ook  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  ye  ends  of  the 
earth  ;  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else ;  1  have  sworn  by  myself,  the  woid 
is  gone  out  of  my  mouth  in  righteousness,  and  shall  not  return,  that  unto  me 
every  knee  shall  bow,  every  tongue  shall  swear:  surely  shall  one  say,  In  the 
Lord  have  I  righteousness  and  strength:  even  to  him  shall  men  come:  in  the 
Lord  shall  all  the  seed  of  Israel  be  justified,  and  shall  glor>'."  This  prophecy 
M'ill  have  its  last  fulfdment  at  the  day  of  judgment ;  but  it  is  plain,  that  the 
thing  roost  directly  intended  is  the  conversion  of  the  Gentile  work!  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  What  is  here  called  swearing,  the  apostle,  in  citing  this  ])lacc, 
once  anil  again  calls  confessing;  •  Kom.  xiv.  11,  '<  Every  tongue  shall  confess 
to  God."  Philip,  ii.  10,  "  That  every  tongue  shoukl  confers  that  Jtsus  Christ 
is  Lonl."  Which  is  the  word  commonly  ust»fl  in  the  New  Testament,  to  signify 
roaking  a  public  profession  of  religion.  So  Rom.  x.  9,  10,  "  If  thou  shah  con- 
fess with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shah  Ixlieve  in  thine  heart,  that  Gc«l 
bath  raised  Lim  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved  :  for  with  the  heart  man  be- 
lievetb  unto  righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salva- 
tion." Where  a  public  profession  of  religion  with  the  mouth  is  evidently 
■poken  of  as  a  great  duty  of  all  Christ's  people,  as  well  as  believing  in  lilm  ; 
ami  ordinarily  rttjuisite  to  salvation ;  not  that  it  is  necessary  in  the  same  maa- 
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ner  that  fa^th  is,  but  in  like  manner  as  baptism  is.  Faith  and  verbal  profes- 
sion are  jointly  spoken  of  here  as  necessary  to  salvation,  in  %\\e  same  manner  as 
faith  and  baptism  are,  in  Mark  xvi.  16,  "  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized, 
shall  be  saved."  And  I  know  no  good  reason  ^vhy  we  shouki  not  look  on  oral 
profession  and  covenanting  with  Christ,  in  those  who  are  capable  of  it,  as  much 
of  a  Slated  duty  in  the  Christian  church,  and  an  institution  universally  pertain- 
ing to  the  followers  of  Christ,  as  much  as  baptism. 

And  if  it  be  so  that  explicit  open  covenanting  with  God  be  a  great  duty  re 
quiied  otall,  as  has  been  represented  ;  then  it  ought  to  be  expected  of  persons 
belore  they  are  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  adult  in  the  church  of  Christ. 
Surely  it  is  proper,  if  this  explicit  covenanting  take  place  at  all,  that  it  should 
take  place  before  persons  come  to  those  ordinances  wherein  they,  by  their  own 
act,  publicly  confirm  and  seal  this  covenant.  This  public  transaction  of  cove- 
naniini{,  which  God  has  appointed,  ought  to  be,  or  have  an  exij^tence,  before 
we  publicly  confirm  and  seal  this  transaction.  It  was  that  by  which  the  Isra- 
elites of  olJ  were  introduced  into  the  communion  of  God's  nominal  or  visible 
church  and  holy  city,  as  appeai-s  by  Isa.  xlviii.  1,  2:  "  Hear  ye  this,  O  house 
of  Jacob,  which  are  called  by  the  name  of  Israel,  and  are  come  forth  out  of  the 
waters  of  Judah,  which  swear  by  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  make  mention  of 
the  Goil  of  Israel,  but  not  in  truth  nor  in  righteousness  :  for  they  call  themselves 
of  the  holy  city,"  &c.  Wiifn  and  after  what  manner  particularly  the  Israelites 
ordinarily  performed  this  explicit  covenantinjr.  I  di)  not  know  thai  we  can  be 
certain  ;  but  as  it  was  fust  donr  on  occasion  of  Gcd's  fii^l  promulgating  his  law  or 
covfiirint  at  Mount  Sinai,  and  was  d<»ne  airain  on  occasion  of  a  repetition  or  re- 
newtd  proinulixalion  of  it  on  the  plains  of  Moah,  and  was  done  on  orc«'ision  of 
the  |»ui)lu-  reading  of  the  law  in  Josiah's  time  ('2  Kinirs  xxiii.  3),  and  was  done 
atttr  liie  rtlurn  Irom  the  captivity,  on  oecasiorj  of  the  public  readinir  of  it  at  the 
feast  of  taberKHcles  (Neh.  viii.  ix.  and  x.),  so  it  appears  to  nje  nio>t  likely,  that 
it  was  ^\o\w  every  seventh  year,  when  the  law  or  covenant  of  God  was,  by  divine 
appointment,  read  in  the  audience  of  all  the  people  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles  ; 
at  least  done  then  by  all  wlio  then  heard  the  law  read  the  first  time,  and  who 
never  had  heard,  nor  publicly  owned  the  covenant  of  God  before.  There  arc 
good  evidences  that  they  never  had  communion  in  those  ordinances  which  God 
had  appointed  as  seals  of  his  covenant,  wherein  they  themselves  were  to  be  ac- 
tive, sueh  as  their  sacrific<*s,  &.c.,  until  they  had  done  it :  it  is  plainly  implied  in 
Psal.  1.,  that  it  was  the  manner  in  Israel  vocally  to  own  Go<i's  covenant,  or  to 
take  it  into  their  mouths,  before  they  sealiHl  that  covenant  in  their  sacrifices. 
See  ver.  IG,  taken  with  the  j)reoeding  part  of  the  Psalm,  from  verse  5.  And 
that  they  did  it  before  they  partook  of  the  passover  (which  indeed  was  one  of 
their  sacrifices),  or  entereij  into  the  sanctuary  for  communion  in  the  temple  wor- 
ship, is  confirmed  by  the  words  of  H<>zekiah,  when  he  proclaimed  a  passover,  2 
Cliron.  xxx.  8  :  "  Now  be  ye  not  stiflT-necked,  as  your  fathers  were  ;  but  yield 
yourselves  unto  the  Lord  (in  the  Hebrew,  jjive  the  hand  to  the  Lord),  and  enter 
.nto  his  sanctuary,  which  he  hath  sanctified  forever,  and  serve  the  I^rd  your 
GchI."  To  give  the  hr.nd,  seems  to  be  a  Hebrew  phrase  for  entering  into  cove- 
nant, or  oblii^ing  themselves  by  covenant  :  Kzra  x.  19,  "  And  they  pave  their 
harui<  thnt  they  would  put  away  their  wives."  And,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
rtvkI,  it  was  foretold  that  Christians  should  in  this  way  be  admitted  to  com* 
munion  in  the  privileges  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

Having  thus  establishefl  the  premist^s  of  the  argument  I  intend,  I  now  come, 

Sicomiiyf  To  that  which  I  think  must  be  the  consequence,  viz.,  that  none 

ouiiiii  to  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  adult  |>ersons  in  the  church  of  Christ, 
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but  such  as  make  a  profession  of  real  piety.  For  the  covenant,  to  be  owned  oi 
professed,  is  God's  covenant,  which  he  has  revealed  as  the  method  of  our  spir- 
itual union  with  him,  and  our  acceptance  as  the  objects  of  his  eternal  favor? 
wliich  is  no  other  than  the  covenant  of  grace  ;  at  least  it  is  so,  without  dispute, 
in  tliese  days  of  the  go^jpel.  To  own  tins  covenant,  is  to  profess  the  consent  ol 
our  heai  ts  to  it ;  and  lliat  is  the  sura  and  substance  of  true  piety.  It  is  not  only 
a  professing  the  a^sent  of  our  undei^tandings,  that  we  undei-stand  there  is  such 
a  covenant,  or  that  we  understand  we  are  obliged  to  comply  with  it;  but  it  is 
to  profess  the  consent  of  our  wills,  it  is  to  manifest  that  we  do  comply  with  it. 
There  is  mutual  profession  in  this  affair,  a  profession  on  Christ's  part,  and  a  pro- 
fession on  our  part ;  as  it  is  in  marriage.  And  it  is  the  same  sort  of  profession 
that  is  made  on  both  sides,  in  this  respect,  that  each  professes  a  consent  of  heart. 
Christ  in  his  word  declares  an  entire  consent  of  heart  as  to  what  he  offers ;  and 
the  visible  Christian,  in  the  answer  that  he  makes  to  it  in  his  Christian  pro- 
fession, declares  a  consent  and  compliance  of  heart  to  his  proposal.  Owning  tJie 
covenant  is  professing  to  make  the  transaction  of  that  c(Aenant  our  own. 
The  transaction  of  that  covenant  is  that  of  espousals  to  Christ ;  on  our  part,  it 
is  giving  our  souls  to  Christ  as  his  spouse.  There  is  no  one  thing  that  the 
covenant  ol  grace  is  so  often  compared  to  in  Scripture,  as  tlie  marriage  cove- 
nant ;  and  the  visible  transaction,  or  mutual  profession  there  is  between  Christ 
ar»<l  the  visible  church,  is  abundantly  compared  to  the  mutual  profession  there 
is  in  marriage.  In  marriage  the  bride  professes  to  yield  to  the  bridegroom's  suit, 
and  to  take  him  for  her  husband,  renouncing  all  others,  and  to  give  up  hei^elf 
to  him  to  be  entirely  and  forever  possessed  by  him  as  his  wife.  Bui  he  that 
prciesses  this  towards  Christ,  prolesses  saving  lailh.  'J'hey  that  openlv  cove- 
n;iriied  with  God  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  institution,  Deut.  x.  :^0,  vi^ibly 
united  themselves  to  God  m  the  union  of  that  covenant ;  they  professed  on  iheir 
parts  the  union  ol  the  covenant  of  Go<l,  whieh  was  the  covenant  of  grace.  It 
IS  said  in  the  institution,  *'  'J  hou  shalt  cleave  to  the  l-.()id,  and  swear  by  his 
name;"  or  as  the  woids  more  literally  are,  "  Tlu^u  shalt  unite  unto  the  Lord, 
and  swear  into  his  name."  So  in  Isa.  Ivi.  it  is  called  a  *^  joining  themselves  to 
the  Lord."  But  the  union,  cleaving,  or  joining  of  that  covenant  is  saving  laith, 
the  grand  condition  of  the  covenant  of  Christ,  by  which  we  wie  in  Christ :  this 
is  \%hat  brings  us  into  the  I>ord.  For  a  person  explieiily  or  prolessedly  to  enter 
into  the  union  or  relation  of  the  covenant  of  giace  witli  Christ,  is  tiie  same  as 
professedly  to  do  that  which  on  our  part  is  the  uniting  act,  and  ili;it  is  the  act 
of  taith.  To  prol'ess  the  covenant  ol  grace,  is  to  proleKS  the  covenant,  not  as  a 
spectator,  but  as  one  immediately  concerned  in  the  atlair,  as  a  party  in  the 
covenant  professed  ;  and  this  is  to  piofess  that  in  the  covenant  which  belongs 
to  us  as  a  party,  or  to  profess  our  pan  in  the  covenant ;  and  that  is  the  soufs 
believing  acceptance  of  the  Saviour.  Christ's  part  is  salvation,  our  part  is  a 
savini;  faith  in  him  ;  not  a  feigned,  but  unfeigned  faith;  not  a  common,  but 
^pecial  and  sa\ing  faith;  no  other  faith  than  this  is  the  condition  of  the  cove* 
nant  oi  grace. 

1  know  the  distinction  that  is  made  by  some,  between  the  internal  and  ex* 
ternal  covenant ;  but,  1  hope,  the  di\ines  that  make  this  distinciion,  would  not 
be  understrNKJ,  tliat  theie  are  really  and  properly  two  covenants  of  grace  ;  but 
only  that  those  who  profess  the  one  only  covenant  of  grace,  are  of  two. sorts; 
there  are  those  who  comply  with  it  internally  and  really,  and  others  who  do  so 
only  externally,  that  is,  in  profession  and  visibility.  But  he  that  externaiiy  and 
Tisibly  complies  with  the  covenant  of  grace,  appears  and  prolessfes  t^  do  so 
rmlly.     This  distinction  takes  place  also  concerning  the  covenant  of  griu^e; 
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the  one  only  covenant  of  grace  is  exhibited  two  ways,  the  one  externally  by 
the  preaching  of  the  word,  the  other  internally  and  sjiiritually  by  enlightening 
the  mind  m^hlly  to  umlerstand  the  word.  But  it  is  with  the  covenant,  as  it  is 
wilh  the  call  of  the  gospel :  he  that  really  complies  with  the  external  call,  has 
the  internal  call ;  so  he  that  truly  complies  with  the  external  proposal  of  God's 
covenant,  as  visible  Christians  profess  to  do,  does  indeed  perform  the  inward 
condition  of  it.  J3ut  the  Ne^v  Testament  afTords  no  more  foundation  for  sup- 
posing two  real  and  properly  distinct  covenants  of  grace,  than  it  does  to  sup- 
pose two  sorts  of  real  Christians;  the  unscripturalness  of  wliich  latter  hypothe- 
Ms  I  observed  before. 

When  those  persons  who  were  baptized  in  infancy  do  properly  own  their 
baptismal  covenant,  the  meaning  of  it  is,  that  they  now,  being  become  capable 
to  act  for  themselves,  do  professedly  and  explicitly  make  their  parents'  act,  in 
giving  them  up  to  God,  their  own,  by  expressly  giving  themselves  up  to  God. 
But  this  no  person  can  do,  without  either  being  deceived,  or  dissembling  and 
professing  what  he  himself  supposes  to  be  a  falsehood,  unless  he  suppj^ses  that 
he  in  his  heart  consents  to  be  God's.  A  child  of  Christian  parents  never  does 
that  for  himself  which  his  parents  did  for  him  in  infancy,  until  he  gives  himscli 
wholly  to  Go<l.  But  surely  he  does  not  do  it,  who  not  only  keeps  back  a  part, 
but  the  chief  part,  his  heart  and  soul.  He  that  keeps  back  his  heart,  does  in 
in  effect  keep  back  all ;  and  therefore,  if  he  be  sensible  of  it,  is  guilty  of  solemn 
wilfu4  mockery,  if  he  at  the  same  time  solemnly  and  publicly  professes  that  he 
gives  himself  up  to  God.  If  there  are  any  words  used  by  such,  which  in  their 
proper  si»4nitlcation  imply  that  they  give  themselves  up  to  God;  and  if  tliese 
wonis,  as  they  intend  them  to  be  understood,  and  as  tluy  are  uudeislood  by 
those  that  hear  them,  accordiiiLT  to  their  established  use  and  euston)  aiiion_r  that 
p<'ople,  do  not  imply,  that  thry  do  it  really,  but  do  truly  re>erve  or  ketp  back 
the  chief  part ;  it  ceases  to  be  a  prol'ession  of  givinix  themselves  up  to  God, 
an<i  so  ceases  to  be  a  professed  covenanting  with  God,  or  owning  GcxTs  cove- 
nant ;  for  the  thing  which  they  profess,  belongs  to  no  covenant  of  God,  in 
being ,  foi  God  has  revealed  no  such  covenant,  nor  has  any  such  covenant  of 
Go<l  any  existence,  in  which  our  transacting  of  the  covenant  is  a  giving  up  our- 
selves to  him  with  reserve,  or  holdiiig  back  a  part,  especially  holding  back  our 
souls,  our  chief  part,  and  in  elfect  our  all.  There  is  no  covenant  of  (jo»1  at  all, 
that  has  these  for  its  terms  ;  to  be  silre,  this  is  not  the  covenant  of  grace.  And 
tlierefore  althouirh  such  public  and  solemn  professing  may  be  a  very  unwarran- 
table and  great  almse  ot  words,  and  taking  GocFs  name  in  vain,  it  is  no  pro- 
fesksed  covenanting  with  Go<i. 

One  thinjr,  as  has  b<»en  ol)Si»rvt»d,  that  belonged  to  Israel's  swearing  into  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  was  the  L^rd  iivtih  ;  whereby  they  professed  their  faith  in 
Go<i's  all-sulliciency,  immutability  and  faithfulness.  But  if  they  really  had 
such  a  faith,  it  was  a  savinij  grace.  They  who  inileed  trust  in  tlie  all-suffi- 
ciency of  ( led,  he  will  surely  U*  their  all-sufficient  portion  ;  and  they  who  trust 
in  God's  immutability  and  fa  it  hi  illness,  he  surely  will  ri<ver  leave  nor  t'orsake 
them.  There  were  two  wa\s  (if  swearinsj  Jehonilt  livithj  that  we  read  of  in 
S«  ripturr  ;  one  we  read  ol',  .Jir.  iv.  2,  *'  Thou  shalt  swear.  The  Lonl  liveth,  in 
truth,  in  jud*;meni,  an«l  in  righteousness :"  arxl  the  other  way  is  swearing  false- 
ly, which  Me  rea<l  of  in  the  next  chapter,  ver.  2,  3,  "  And  tliough  tliey  say, 
Tl»e  Ijrml  liveth,  yet  surely  they  swear  falsely."  (And  certaiidy  none  ought  to 
do  this.)  It  follows,  *^  O  Lord,  are  not  thine  eyes  upon  the  truth  ?"  i.  e.,  God 
desires  sincerity  of  hi-art  in  those  that  profess  relisiion.  Here  a  gracious  sincer- 
*t}'  is  opposed  to  a  false  profe^oiou ;  for  when  it  is  said,  *'  O  Lordly  are  not  thine 
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eyes  upon  the  truth  V*  the  expression  is  parallel  with  those,  Psal  li.  6,  "Be- 
hold thou  (iesirest  the  truth  in  the  inward  parts."  1  Sam.  xvi.  7,  "Man  Icok- 
clh  on  the  outward  appearance,  but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart."  Psal.  xi. 
7,  "  His  countenance  doth  behold  the  upright."  But  these  texts  speak  of  a 
gracious  sincerity.  Those  spoken  of,  Jer.  iv.  2,  that  "  sware.  The  Lord  liveth, 
m  truth,  in  judgment,  and  righteousness,"  were  gracious  persons,  who  had  a 
thorough  conversion  to  God,  as  appears  by  the  preceding  verse,  "  If  thou  wdt 
return,  0  Israel,  saith  the  Lord,  return  unto  me ;"  i.  e..  Do  not  do  as  you  or 
Judah  was  charged  with  doing  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  ver.  10,  "  Judah  hath 
not  turned  unto  me  with  her  whole  heart,  but  feignedly."  Do  not  do  thus,"  but 
if  thou  wilt  return,  return  unto  me."  And  then  it  is  added  in  the  second  verse, 
"  And  thou  shalt  swear,  The  Lord  liveth,  in  truth,"  &c.,  that  is,  then  your  pro- 
fession of  religion  will  be  worth  regarding,  you  will  be  indeed  what  you  pre- 
tend to  be,  you  will  be  Israelites  indeed,  in  whose  profession  is  no  guile.  They 
who  said,  "  The  Lord  liveth,  in  truth,  in  judgment,  and  in  righteousness ;"  they 
said,  the  Lord  liveth,  as  David  did,  Psal.  xviii.  46,  "  The  Lord  liveth,  and  bless- 
ed be  my  Rock."  And  did  as  the  apostle  says  he  did,  1  Tim.  iv.  10,  "We 
trust  in  the  Living  God,  who  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  especially  of  those  that 
believe."  And  as  he  would  have  Timothy  exhort  rich  men  to  do,  chap.  vi.  17, 
•*That  they  trust  not  in  uncertain  riches,  but  in  the  living  God."  When  the 
apostle  sj)eaks  of  a  profession  of  our  .faith  in  Christ,  as  one  duty  which  all 
Christians  ou<rht  to  perform  as  they  seek  salvation,  it  is  the  profession  of  H  sav- 
ing faith  that  he  speaks  of:  liis  words  plainly  imply  it ;  "  If  thou  shalt  confess 
with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  J(*sus,  and  shalt  b(»lieve  in  thine  heart  that  God  hath 
raised  hini  from  the  <li';id,  thou  shalt  be  saved."  The  Aiith  >\hich  was  to  lie 
proftssfd  with  the  month,  was  the  same  whirh  the  apostle  speaks  of  as  in  the 
heait,  but  that  is  saviriij:  faith.  The  latter  Is  vrt  plainer  in  the  tollowini^  words* 
"  for  with  the  heait  man  believeth  unto  righteouMiess,  and  with  the  mouth  con- 
fession is  made  imto  salvation."  Believing  unto  righteousness  is  saving  faith  j 
but  it  is  evidently  the  same  faith  which  is  spoken  of,  as  professed  with  the 
mouth,  in  the  next  words  in  the  same  sentence.  And  that  the  Gentiles,  in  pro- 
fessing the  Christian  religion,  or  swearing  to  Christ,  should  profess  saving  faith, 
is  implied,  Isa.  xlv.  23,  24,  "  Every  tonirne  shall  swear :  surely  shall  one  say 
In  the  Ix)rd  have  I  righteousness  an«l  strength  ;"  i.  e.,  shoiil*!  p:«/;i.NS  entirely  to 
depend  on  Chiist's  righteousness  and  strength. 

For  persons  merely  to  promise,  that  they  wil!  Wieve  in  Christ,  or  that  they 
ttill  h(r<ajhr  romj>ly  with  tin*  conditions  and  <hiti»'S  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
is  not  to  own  fliat  c(>v<»nant.  Such  persons  do  not  profess  now  to  enter  into 
the  covenant  of  grace  with  Christ,  or  into  the  relation  of  that  covenant  to  Christ. 
AH  that  they  do  at  present,  is  only  a  speaking  fi\\r;  the}-  say  they  will  do  it 
hereafter  ;  they  profess  that  thej'  wfll  hereafter  obey  that  command  of  God,  to 
believe  on  the  name  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  But  what  is  such  a  profession 
pooci  for,  and  what  creilit  is  to  be  given  to  such  promises  of  future  ol)edience ; 
when  at  tlie  same  time  thev  pretend  no  other  at  present,  than  to  live  and  con- 
tinue in  rebellion  against  tliose  great  commands  which  give  no  allowance  or 
license  for  delay  ?  They  who  do  thus,  instead  of  properly  owning  tlie  covenant, 
do  rather  for  the  present  visibly  reject  it.  It  is  not  unusual,  in  some  churches, 
iNrhere  the  doctrine  I  oppose  has  been  established,  for  persons  at  the  same  time 
that  they  come  into  the  church,  and  pretend  to  own  the  covenant,  freely  to  de- 
clare to  their  neiglil)ors,  they  have  no  imairination  that  they  have  any  true 
faith  in  Christ,  or  love  to  liim.  Such  pervons,  instead  of  l)eing  professedly  unit- 
ed to  Christ,  in  the  union  of  the  covenan   >f  grace,  are  rather  visibly  destitute 
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of  the  love  of  Chnst,  and  so,  instead  of  being  qualified  for  admission  to  the 
Lord's  supper,  are  rather  exposed  to  that  denunciation  of  the  apostle,  1  Cor. 
xvi.  22,  "  If  any  inan  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  Anathema, 
Maranatha.'^ 

That  outward  covenanting,  which  is  agreeable  to  Scripture  institution,  is 
not  only  a  promising  what  is  future  (though  that  is  not  excluded),  but  a  pro- 
fessing what  is  present,  as  it  is  in  the  marriage  covenant.    (Though  indeed  it  i8 
true,  that  it  was  chiefly  on  account  of  the  promise  or  vow  which  there  is  in  the 
covenant,  that  it  is  called  swearing.)     For  a  woman  to  promise,  that  she  will 
hereafter  renounce  all  other  men  for  the  sake  of  him  who  makes  suit  to  her, 
and  will  in  some  future  time  accept  of  him  for  her  husband,  is  not  for  her  now 
to  enter  into  the  marriage  covenant  with  him :  she  that  does  this  with  a  roan, 
professes  now  to  accept  of  him,  renouncing  all  others;  though  promises  of  here* 
after  behaving  towards  htm  as  a  wife,  are  also  included  in  the  transaction. 
It  seems  as  though  the  primitive  converts  to  Christianity,  in  the  profession  they 
made  of  religion,  in  order  to  their  admission  into  the  Christian  church,  and  in 
their  visibly  entering  into  covenant,  in  order  to  the  initiating  seal  of  the  cove- 
nant in  baptism,  did  not  explicitly  make  any  promises  of  any  thing  future,  they 
only  professed  the  present  sentiments  and  habit  of  their  minds,  tliey  professed 
that  they  believed  in  Christ,  and  so  were  admitted  into  the  church  by  baptism ; 
and  yet  umloubtedly  they  were,  according  to  forementioned  prophecies,  ad- 
niitteil  in  the  way  of  public  covenanting,  and  as  the  covenant  people  of  God 
they  owned  the  covenant  belbre  the  seal  of  the  covenant  was  applied.     Their 
profcssincj  faith  in  Christ  was  visibly  owning  the  covenant  of  grace,  because 
faith  in  Christ  was  the  grand  condition  of  that  covenant.     Indeed,  if  the  faith 
which  th»*y  professeil  in  order  to  baptism,  was  only  an  historical  or  doctrinal 
faith  (as  some  suppose),  or  any  common  faith,  it  would  not  have  been  any 
visible  entering  into  the  covenant  of  grace ;  for  a  common  lailh  is  not  the  con- 
dition of  that  covenant  ;  nor  would  there  properly  have  been  any  covenanting 
in  the  case.     If  we  supjwse,  the  faith  they  professed  was  the  grace  by  which 
the  soul  is  united  to  Chiist,  their  profession  was  a  covenanting  in  this  respect 
alsoj  that  it  implied  an  engagement  of  futitre  obedience:  for  true  faith  in  Christ 
mcludes  in  its  nature  an  acceptance  of  him  as  our  Lord  and  King,  and  devoting 
ourselves  to  his  service :  but  a  profession  of  historical  faith  implies  no  profes- 
sion of  accepting  Christ  as  our  King,  nor  engagement  to  submit  to  him  as  such. 
When  the  Israelites  publicly  covenanted  with  God,  acconling  to  the  insti- 
tution in  Deuteronomy,  they  did  not  only  promise  something  future,  but  pro- 
fessed something  present ;  they  avouched  Jehovah  to  lx»  their  God,  and  also 
promised  to  keep  his  command.     Thus  it  was  in  their  solemn  covenant  trans- 
actions between  God  and  the  people  on  the  plains  of  Moab,  which  is  sum- 
marily described,  Deut.  xxvi.  17,  18:  **Thou  hast  avouched  the  Lord  this  day 
to  be  thy  Go<l,  and  to  walk  in  his  ways,  and  to  keep  his  statutes,  and  his  com- 
mandments, and  his  judgments,  and  to  hearken  unto  his  voice ;  and  the  Lord 
hath  avouched  thee  this  dny  to  l)e  his  peculiar  people,  as  he  hath  promised  thee, 
and  that  thou  shouMst   keep  all  his  commantlments.*'     The  people,  in  avouch- 
ing God  for  their  G(mI,  prol'essed  a  compliance  with  rtie  terms  of  the  covenant 
of  i^race;  as  the  covenant  of  i^race  is  summarily  expreswd  in  those  words,  ♦*  1 
will  be  thy  Go<l,  and  thou  shalt  be  my  people.'*     They  that  avouch  the  Lord 
to  be  their  God,  do  profess  to  accept  of  Jeliovah  as  their  God  ;  and  that  is  to 
accept  him  as  the  object  of  their  supreme  respect  and  trust.     For  that  which 
wc  choose  as  the  object  of  our  highest  regani,  that,  and  that  only,  do  we  take 
as  our  God.     None  therefore  that  value  and  love  the  world  more  than  Jehovah, 
Vol.  L  15 
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can,  without  lying,  or  being  deceived,  avouch  Jehovah  to  be  their  God  :  and 
none  that  do  not  trust  in  Christ,  but  trust  more  in  their  own  strength  or  righteous- 
ness, can  avouch  Christ  to  be  their  Saviour.  To  avouch  God  to  be  our  God,  is 
to  profess  that  he  is  our  God  by  our  own  act ;  i.  e.,  that  we  choose  him  to  be 
our  chief  good  and  last  end,  the  supreme  object  of  our  esteem  and  regard, 
that  we  devote  ourselves  to,  and  depend  upon.  And  if  we  are  sensible  that  wc 
do  not  this  sincerely,  we  cannot  profess  that  we  actually  do  it ;  for  he  that  does 
not  do  it  sincerely,  does  not  do  it  at  all :  there  is  no  room  for  the  distinction  of' 
a  moral  sincerity  and  gracious  sincerity  in  this  case  :  a  supreme  respect  of  heart 
to  God,  or  a  supreme  love  to  him,  which  is  real,  is  but  of  one  sort :  it  would  be 
absurd,  to  talk  of  a  morally  sincere  supreme  love  to  God  in  those  who  really  love 
dirt  and  dung  more  tlian  him.  Whoever  does  with  any  reality  at  all  make  Go<l  the 
object  of  the  supreme  regard  of  his  heart,  is  certainly  a  gracious  peison.  And 
whoever  does  not  make  God  the  supreme  object  of  his  respect  with  a  gracious 
sincerity,  certainly  does  not  do  it  with  any  sincerity.  I  fear,  while  leading  people 
in  many  of  our  congregations,  who  have  no  thouglit  of  their  having  the  leastspark 
of  true  love  to  God  in  their  hearts,  do  say,  publicly  and  solemnly,  that  they 
avouch  God  tl.e  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Gliost,  to  be  their  God,  and  that  they 
give  themselves  up  to  him,  we  have  led  them  to  say  they  know  not  what. 
To  be  sure,  they  arc  very  obscure  expressions,  if  they  mean  any  thing  that  a 
cainal  man  does,  under  the  reigning  power  of  sin  and  enmity  against  God. 

Here  possibly  it  may  be  objected,  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  any 
such  thing  should  be  intended,  in  the  profession  of  the  congregation  in  the  wil- 
derness, as  a  gracious  respect  to  God,  that  which  is  the  condition  of  God's  cove- 
nant, when  we  have  reason  to  think  tl»at  so  few  of  them  were  truly  gracious. 
J^it  I  suppose,  upon  mature  consideration  tliis  will  not  appear  at  all  unuastm- 
able.  It  is  no  more  unreasonable  to  .*iup|K)se  this  people  to  make  a  profession 
of  that  res))ect  to  God,  which  they  had  not  in  their  hearts  now,  than  at  other 
times  when  we  are  informeil  they  did  so,  as  in  Ezek.  xxxiii.  31 :  '*  They  come 
unto  thee  as  the  people  cometh,  and  they  sit  before  thee  as  my  people"  [i.  e. 
as  though  they  w*ere  my  saints,  as  they  profess  to  be]  :  **  for  with  their  moutb 
they  sliow  much  love,  but  their  heart  goeth  after  covetousness."  So  in  the 
apostle's  time,  that  people  profi^ssed  that  to  be  in  their  hearts  towards  God, 
which  was  not  there.  The  ap(»stle  is  speaking  of  them,  when  he  says,  Tit,  i. 
16,  **  They  profess  that  they  know  Goil,  but  in  works  they  deny  him."  This 
w  as  common  among  that  people :  Go<l  declares  them  to  be  an  hypocritical 
nation,  Isa.  x.  6.  And  it  is  certain,  iliis  was  the  case  wjth  them  in  the  wilder- 
ness; they  there  professe<l  that  respect  to  G(hI  which  they  had  not ;  as  is  evi« 
dent  by  Psal.  Ixviii.  36,  37 :  "  They  did  flatter  him  with  their  mouth,  and  the^ 
*liet!  unto  him  with  their  tongue;  for  their  heart  was  not  right  with  him,  nei- 
tlier  were  they  stea<ifast  in  his  covenant."  In  owning  the  covenant  with  God, 
they  professed  tlieir  lieart  was  right  with  him,  as  appears,  because  it  is  mention- 
ed as  an  evidence  of  their  having  bed  or  dealt  falsely  in  tlieir  profession,  that 
their  he^rt  was  not  right  with  him,  and  so  proveil  not  steadfast  in  God*s  cove- 
nant, which  they  had  owned,  if  their  heart  had  bt^en  right  with  G(h1,  they 
would  have  been  tiuly  pious  |H?rsons;  which  is  a  demonstration,  that  what  they 
piofesstni  was  true  piety.  It  also  appears  that  if  they  had  had  such  a  heart  in 
th<in  as  they  pretended  to  have,  tliev  would  have  been  tnily  pious per^ns,  rmin 
Deut.  v.,  where  we  have  a  rehearsal  of  their  covenanting  at  Mount  SinaL  Con- 
cerning this  it  b  said,  ver.  28, 29,  **  And  the  Lord  heard  the  voice  of  your  words, 
when  ye  spake  unto  me ;  and  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  They  have  well  said  all 
tlmt  they  have  spoken.    O  that  there  were  sucL  a  heart  in  them,  that  thej 
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wouM  fear  me,  and  keep  all  my  coininandm^^nts  always,  that  it  mii2;ht  be  well 
with  them  and  will:  their  children  forever."  The  people  were  mistaken  about 
their  disposition  and  preparation  of  heart  to  50  through  the  business  of  God's 
service,  as  the  man  in  the  parable,  that  undertook  to  build  a  tower  without 
counting  the  cost.  Nor  need  it  seem  at  all  incredible,  that  that  generation 
who  covenanted  at  Mount  Sinai,  should,  the  greater  j)art  of  them,  be  deceived, 
and  think  their  hearts  thoroughly  disposed  to  give  up  themselves  forever  to 
God,  if  we  consider  how  much  they  had  strongly  to  move  their  affections;  the 
wonders  wrought  in  Eiiypt  and  at  the  Red  Sea,  where  they  were  led  through 
on  dry  ground,  and  the  Eiryptians  were  so  miracidously  destroyed ;  whereby 
their  affections  were  greatly  raised,  and  they  sang  God's  praises:  and  particu- 
larly what  they  now  saw  at  Mount  Sinai,  of  the  astonishing  manifestations  of 
God's  majesty  (here.  Probably  the  greater  part  of  the  sinners  among  thenc 
were  deceived  with  false  affections  :  and  if  there  were  others  that  were  less  af- 
fected and  who  were  not  deceived,  it  is  not  incredible  that  they,  in  those  cir- 
cumstances, should  wilfully  dissemble  in  their  profession,  and  so  in  a  more  gross 
sense  flatter  God  wiih  their  lips,  and  lie  to  hini  with  their  tongues.  And  these 
things  are  more  credible  concerning  that  generation,  being  a  generation  pecu- 
liarly left  to  hardness  and  blindness  of  miiui  in  divine  matters,  and  peculiarly 
noted  in  the  Hook  of  Psalms  for  hypocrisy.  And  as  to  the  generation  of  their 
children  that  owned  the  covenant  on  the  plains  of  Moab,  they  not  only  in  like 
manner  had  very  much  to  move  their  hffrc:ion<.  the  awful  judgments  of  God 
they  had  seen  on  \\\*'\v  fathers,  (lod  havintr  brouirht  them  through  the  wilder- 
ness, 'dUil  subtlued  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  an<l  Og  the  king  of  Bashan  be- 
fore them,  Moses'>  atfeiiing  reh«*arsal  of  the  whole  series  of  God's  wonderful 
dealings  with  llieni,  lo^riher  with  his  most  p.ithftieal  exhortations;  but  it  was 
aKo  a  time  of  ixreat  revival  of  reliirion  arni  p'»Wfrful  iiiiluence  of  the  Spirit  of 
(fc»d,  and  that  generatinn  was  prol)a:)Iy  the  inoNt  excellent  generation  that  ever 
was  in  Israel;  to  be  sure,  th»re  is  more  good  and  less  hurt  spr)ken  of  them,  than 
of  any  other  generation  that  we  have  any  account  of  in  Scripture.*  A  very 
great  part  of  them  swore  in  truih,  in  judgnjent,  and  in  righteousness:  and  no 
wonder,  that  others  at  sueh  a  time  fell  in,  either  d«'ceiving,  or  being  deceived, 
with  common  aileetions ;  as  is  usual  in  times  of  great  works  of  God  for  his 
church,  and  of  the  flourishing  of  religion.  In  succeeding  generations,  as  the 
pi*ople  grew  more  corrupt,  1  suppose,  their  covenanting  or  swearing  into  the 
name  of  the  LonI  degenerated  into  a  matter  of  mere  form  and  ceremony;  even 
as  subscribing  religious  articl»-s  seem<  to  have  done  with  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  and,  as  it  is  to  be  fearetl,  owning  the  covenant,  as  it  is  called,  has  too 
much  done  in  New-Mni^land ;  it  being  visibly  a  prevailing  custom  for  persons 
to  neglect  this,  until  they  come  to  be  marrird,  and  then  to  <lo  it  for  their  credit's 
sake,  and  that  their  children  may  be  baptiz**!.  And  I  suppose,  there  was  com- 
monly a  great  laxness  in  Israel  among  the  priests  who  had  the  conduct  of  this 
affair:  and  there  were  manv  tilings  in  the  nature  of  that  comparatively  carnal 
dispensation,  which  negatively  gave  occasion  for  such  thinirs;  that  is,  whereby 
it  had  by  no  iiH'ans  so  {jreat  a  tenden«'y  to  prevent  such  like  irregularitie;*, 
though  very  wronjf  in  tht-mselves,  as  the  more  exi'ellent  dispensation,  introilu- 
ce<l  by  Christ  and  his  apo^^th-s.  And  thou^^h  tln-se  things  were  tesritn*d  against 
bv  the  Prophets,  before  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  yet  Go«l  who  is  ordy  wise, 
did  designe<lly  in  a  great  measure  wink  at  these,  an<i  many  other  great  irregu- 

*  S'>«  Numb.  xiv.  31.  Orut.  i.  1\  and  viii.  15.  16.  J»«ti.  lAii.  2.  luiil  versr  11.  tn  th«i  end.  Mid  isiii. 
f.  D  m.  IT.  i.  Jo.li.  «».v.  31.  J  J  if.  ii.  17,  il.  1»»*1  livuL  1 1.  Jt.  a.  2  3. 21.  nail  ULXi.  -J.  3.  il&k, 
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larities  in  the  church  until  the  time  of  reformation  should  come,  which  the  Mes* 
siah  was  tohave  the  honor  of  introducing.  But  of  these  things  I  may  perhaps 
have  occasion  to  say  something  more,  when  I  come  to  answer  the  objection  con- 
cerning the  passover. 

Now  to  return  to  the  argument  from  the  nature  of  covenanting  with  God,oi 
owning  God's  covenant :  as  to  ihe  promises,  which  are  herein  either  explicitly  oi 
implicitly  made ;  the  making  these  promises  implies  a  profession  of  true  piety.  For 
in  the  covenant  of  grace  universal  obedience  is  engaged,  obedience  to  all  the 
commands  of  God;  and  the  performance  of  inwaid  spiritual  duties  is  as  much 
engaged  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  as  external  duties ;  and  in  some  respect/? 
much  more.  Therefore  he  that  visibly  makes  the  covenant  of  grace  his  own 
promises  to  perform  those  internal  duties,  and  to  perform  all  duties  with  a  gra- 
cious sincerity.  We  have  no  warrant,  in  our  profession  of  God's  covenant,  to 
divide  the  duties  of  it,  to  take  some,  and  leave  out  others  :  especially  have  we 
not  warrant  to  leave  out  those  great  commands,  of  believing  with  the  heart,  of 
loving  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  with  all  our  souls,  and  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves.  He  that  leaves  out  these,  in  effect  leaves  out  all ;  for 
these  are  the  sum  of  our  whole  duty,  and  of  all  God's  commands :  if  we  leave 
these  out  of  our  profession,  surely  it  is  not  the  covenant  of  grace,  which  we 
profess.  The  Israelites  when  they  covenanted  with  God  at  Mount  Sinai,  and 
said,  when  G(h1  had  declared  to  them  the  ten  commandments, ''  All  that  the 
Lorii  hath  spoken  will  we  do,  and  be  obeilient ;"  their  promise  implied,  that  a? 
they  |)rol'es>ed  to  know  God,  they  would  in  works  not  ileny,  but  own  and  honor 
him,  and  would  coiitbrm  to  those  two  great  coinmandnients,  which  are  the  sum 
of  all  the  ten,  and  concerning  which  (iod  said,  "These  words  which  I  com- 
mand thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine  heart,"  Deut.  vi.  6.  So,  when  they 
Covenanl<Ml  (in  the  plains  of  Moab,  they  promised  to  keep  and  tloCJod's  eoniniands, 
•*  wilh  all  tlieir  lieart,  and  with  all  their  soul,"  as  is  very  evident  by  Deut.  xxvi. 
16,  17.  So  it  was  also  when  the  people  owneil  their  covenant  in  Asa's  time, 
2  Chron,  xv.  12:  "They  entered  into  a  covenant  to  seek  the  Lord  Gcd  of  their 
fathers,  with  all  their  heart,  and  with  all  their  soul."  We  have  also  another 
remarkable  instance,  2  Kings  xxiii.  3,  and  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  31. 

Now  he  who  is  wholly  under  the  power  of  a  carnal  mind,  which  is  not 
subject  to  the  law  of  (lod,  nor  indeed  can  be,  cannot  promise  these  things  with- 
out either  great  deceit,  or  the  most  manifest  and  palpable  aljsurdity.  Promis- 
ing supjKwes  the  |Hjrson  to  be  conscious  to  himself,  or  jiersuadtd  of  iiimself,  that 
he  has  such  a  lieart  in  him :  for  his  lips  pretend  to  tieclare  his  heart.  'j*he 
nature  of  a  promise  implies  indention  or  dt»sign.  And  proper  real  intention  im- 
plies will,  disposition,  andccrrpliance  of  heart.  But  no  natural  man  is  proper- 
ly willing  to  tlo  tht*se  duti*;^,  Dor  does  his  heart  comply  with  them ;  and  to  make 
natural  men  believe  other^7i^ie,  tends  greatly  to  their  hurt.  A  natural  man 
may  be  willins^,  fr^m  sel»«love,  and  from  sinister  views,  to  use  means  and  take 
painj  that  he  may  obtain  a  williniiness  or  disposition  to  these  duties :  but  that 
IS  a  \'eiy  different  thing  from  actually  being  willing,  or  truly  having  a  di>position 
to  them.  So  he  may  promise,  that  he  wdl,  from  some  consideration  or  other* 
take  great  pains  to  <»btain  >uv\i  a  heart :  but  if  he  does  so,  tliis  is  not  the  promise 
of  the  covenant  of  grace.  Men  may  make  many  religious  promiseb  to  God 
bimI  many  promi^Kfs  some  way  relating  to  the  covenant  of  grace,  that  are  not 
themselves  the  promises  of  that  covenant ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  of  the  nature 
of  covenanting;  in  the  case,  beiHiuse,  although  they  should  actually  fulfil  theii 
promises,  GchI  is  not  obliged  by  promise  to  them.  If  a  natural  roan  pro- 
mises to  do  all  that  it  is  possible  for  a  natural  man  to  do  in  religion,  and  fulfils 
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his  promises,  God  is  not  obKu^ed,  by  any  covenant  tliat  he  has  entered  into  with 
man,  to  peif  »rm  any  tliinir  at  all  for  him,  respecting  his  saving  benefits.  And 
therefore  he  that  piomises  these  things  only,  enters  into  no  covenant  with  God  ; 
because  the  very  notion  of  entering  into  covenant  willi  any  being,  is  entering 
into  a  mutual  agreement,  doing  or  engaging  that  which,  if  done,  the  other 
party  becomes  engaged  on  his  part.  The  New  Testament  informs  us  but  of 
one  covenant  God  enters  into  with  mankind  through  Christ,  and  that  is  the 
covenant  of  grace ;  in  which  Gml  obliges  himself  to  nothing  in  us  that  is  ex- 
clusive of  unfeiixned  faith,  and  the  spiritual  duties  that  attend  it :  therefore  if  a 
natural  man  makes  ever  so  many  vows,  that  he  will  perform  all  external  duties, 
and  will  pray  for  help  to  do  spiritual  duties,  and  for  an  ability  and  will  to  com- 
ply with  the  coveniint  of  grace,  from  such  principles  as  he  has,  he  does  not  laj 
hold  of  God's  covenant,  nor  properly  enter  into  any  covenant  with  God  :  foi 
we  have  n)  opportunity  to  covenant  with  God  in  any  other  covenant,  than  that 
which  he  has  revealed ;  he  becomes  a  covenant  party  in  no  ether  covenant. 
It  is  true,  every  natural  man  that  lives  under  the  gospel,  is  obliged  to  comply 
wiih  the  terms  of  the  covenant  of  grace;  and  if  he  promises  to  do  it,  his  pro- 
mise niay  incri';ise  his  oMliration,  tliough  he  flattered  God  with  his  mouth,  and 
lied  to  him  with  his  tom^ue,  as  the  children  of  Israel  did  in  promising.  But  it 
will  not  iheiice  follow,  that  they  ought  knowingly  to  make  a  lying  promise,  or 
that  ministers  and  churoh(»s  should  countenance  them  in  so  doins^. 

Indeed  there  is  no  natural  man  but  what  deceives  himself,  it  he  thinks  he  is 
truly  willinir  to  perfoirn  external  obedience  to  (jod,  universally  an<l  persever- 
inirly  throtigh  the  various  trials  of  life  that  he  may  expeet.  And  thereloie  in 
prouiisiii'^  it,  he  iseitli»r  very  cleceitful,  or  is  like  the  lo(ili>h  d.ceiveti  man  that 
undtitook  to  build  wliefi  he  had  not  wherewith  to  finish.  And  il  it  be  known 
by  the  church,  befoie  wh<»m  he  promises  to  build  and  finish,  that  at  the  same 
time  he  does  not  pretend  to  have  a  heart  to  finish,  his  promise  is  worthy  of  no 
credit  or  regard  from  them,  and  can  make  nothing  visible  to  them  but  his  pre- 
sumption. 

.'\  «rreat  confirmation  of  what  has  been  said  under  this  head  of  covenanting, 
is  tliat  text,  Psa.  I.  16,  *•  But  unto  the  wicked  Go<l  saith.  What  hast  thou  to  do, 
to  declare  my  statute^,  or  that  thou  shoulde^t  take  my  covenant  in  thy  mouth  ?" 
This  term,  the  trirkvtl,  in  the  niore  general  use  of  it  in  ScTij)ture,  is  applied  in 
that  extent  as  to  iih'lu<le  all  unirotlly  or  graceless  persons,  all  that  aie  under  the 
reii;niiig  p  'Wer  of  sin,  and  are  the  objects  of  God's  ang<T,  or  exposed  to  his  eter- 
nal veri'^eance;  as  niiixht  easily  be  made  to  a))pear  by  a  particular  entimeration 
of  texts  all  over  the  Bible.  All  .such  are  in  Scripture  called,  '*  workers  of  ini- 
quity, the  children  of  th«*  wicke<l  one,"  Matt.  xiii.  38.  .All  such  are  said  to  be 
of  the  devil,  1  John  iii.  8.  And  to  Ik*  the  children  of  the  devil,  verse  10.  The 
righteous  and  the  wickeil  are  in  a  midtitude  of  places  in  Si-ripture  put  in  oppo- 
sition ;  and  they  are  evi<lently  opposed  one  to  the  other,  and  flistinijuishefl  one 
from  an  »ther  in  Scriptun».  as  saints  and  sinners,  holy  and  nidioly,  those  that  fear 
GfKl  and  those  that  fe:ir  him  not,  those  that  love  liim  and  those  that  hale  him. 
All  mankind  are  in  Scripture  divided  by  thi-se  distinctions,  and  the  Bible  knows 
of  no  neutiTs  or  third  sort.  Intleed  those  who  are  really  wicked,  may  be  visibly 
.-ighteoiis,  righteous  in  profession  and  outward  appearance  :  but  a  sort  of  men 
who  have  no  saving  grace,  that  y^t  are  not  really  wickeil  men,  are  a  sort  of 
men  of  hmnan  invention,  that  the  Scripture  is  entirely  ignorant  of.  It  is  rea- 
Stmable  to  suppose,  that  by  wicked  men  here,  in  this  psalm,  is  meant  all  that 
hate  instruction,  and  reject  Goil's  word  (Psal.  1. 17),  and  not  merely  such  wick- 
fd  men  as  are  guilty  of  those  particular  crimes  mentioned,  ver.  17— 20,  stealing 
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adultery,  fraud,  and  backbiting.  Though  only  some  particular  ways  of  wick« 
edness  are  mentioned,  yet  we  are  not  to  understand  that  all  others  are  exclud- 
ed;  yea  the  words,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  paragraph,  are  expressly  applied 
to  all  that  forget  God  in  such  a  manner  as  to  expose  thtniselves  to  be  torn  in 

[)ieces  by  his  wrath  in  hell,  ver.  22  :  "  Now  consider  this,  ye  that  forget  God, 
est  I  tear  you  in  pieces,  and  there  be  none  to  deliver."  We  can  no  more 
justly  argue,  that  because  some  gross  sins  are  here  specified,  that  no  sinners  arc 
meant  but  such  as  live  in  those  or  otl»er  gross  sins,  than  we  can  argue  from  Rev. 
xxii.  14,  15,  that  none  shall  be  shut  out  of  lieaven  but  only  those  who  have 
lived  in  the  gross  sins  there  mentioned:  "  Blessed  are  they  that  do  his  com- 
mandments, that  they  may  have  right  to  the  tree  of  lite,  and  may  enter  in 
through  the  gates  into  the  city :  for  without  are  dogs,  and  sorcerers,  and  mur- 
derers, and  idolaters,  and  whosoever  loveth  and  makelh  a  lie."  Nothing  is 
more  common  in  Scripture,  than  in  the  descriptions  it  gives,  both  of  the  godly 
and  ungodly,  tooeiher  with  their  general  character,  to  insert  into  the  descrip- 
tion some  particular  excellent  practices  of  the  one  which  grace  tends  to,  and 
some  certain  gross  sins  o(  the  other  which  iheie  is  a  foundation  lor  in  the  reign- 
ing corruption  in  their  hearts.  So,  lying  is  mentioned  as  part  of  the  charac- 
ter of  all  natural  men,  Psal.  Iviii.  3,  4  (who  are  there  called  wicked  men,  as  in 
Psal.  1):  "J'he  wicked  are  estranged  from  the  womb;  they  go  astray  as  soon 
as  they  be  born,  speaking:  lies :  llieir  poison  is  like  the  poison  of  a  serpent,"  &,€. 
So  it  is  said  ol  the  wicked,  Psal.  x.  2,3,  4,  7,  "  His  mouth  is  full  of  cui-sing  and 
bitterness."  Tliis  the  apostle,  Rom.  iii.,  cites  as  a  description  of  all  natural 
men.  So  it  is  said  of  the  wicked,  Psal.  c\l.  3,  **  'J'hey  have  sharpened  their 
tongues  as  a  sirpenl ;  ailder's  poi><>n  is  under  llu-ir  lips  ;"  which  the  same  apos- 
tle, in  the  sanir  place.  al>o  cites  as  what  is  >aid  of  ail  nannal  men.  Tlie  very 
same  gross  sins  which  are  here  mentiofied  in  the  filiieth  P>ahn,  are  from  time 
to  time  insi-rled  in  Solomon's  descriptions  of  the  wick<-d  man,  as  opposed  to  the 
righteous,  in  the  book  of  Proverbs  :  particularly  the  sins  mentioned  in  the  19th 
verse  of  that  psalm,  "Thou  givrst  thy  mouth  to  evil,  and  thy  tonpue  frameth 
deceit,"  are  tlius  mentioned,  as  belonging  to  the  cliaracter  of  the  wicked  man  : 
Prov.  xii.  5,  G,  **  The  thoughts  of  the  ii<>hteousare  right ;  but  the  counsels  of  the 
wicked  are  dtceit.  The  words  of  the  wicked  are  to  lie  in  wait  for  blood;  but 
tlie  mouth  of  the  upright  shall  ileliver  them."  Nevertheless  it  is  plain,  that  the 
wise  man  in  his  Uiok,  in  his  diNtinction  of  the  riirhteous  and  the  wicked,  means 
tlie  same  as  gcMlly  and  uiiuihIIv.  Only  reading  the  two  fnregoing  chapters  will 
b<*  enousrh  to  satistv  ariv  ol  this.  C>l)s«rve  chap.  x.  3,  7,  16,  20,21,  24,  28, 
29,  30,  31,  32.  and  xi.  3,  o,  G,  7,  8,  9,  J 1,  18,  19,  20,  21,  23,  30,  31,  besides 
innumerable  other  like  texts  all  over  the  lx>ok.  In  chap.  i.  IG,  it  is  saiil  of  sin- 
ners, "Their  feet  run  to  evil,  and  make  haste  to  shed  blood."  This  the  a|>os- 
tle,  in  Romans  iii.  15,  cites  as  l>eloncinir  to  the  <lescripti<Mi  of  all  natural  men. 
So  in  the  desciiption  of  the  wicktd,  Prov.  iv.  14 — 19,  it  is  said,  that  "  they 
sleep  not  unless  ihey  ha\e  done  mischief';  that  they  diink  the  wine  of  viohnce," 
&c.,  and  )et  by  the  wicktd  there  is  meant  the  .siine  with  the  graceless  man; 
as  appears  by  the  antithesis,  fhtre  made  U'tw<en  him  and  the  '* just  or  right- 
eous, whos<'  path  is  as  the  shining  h;:ht,  which  shineth  more  antl  more  to  the 
perfect  day." 

.  As  a  further  evidence  that  by  the  wicked  in  this  Psalm  1.  16,  is  meant  the 
samea.H  the  ungixlly  or  grace  less,  it  is  to  be  observed,  here  is  a  pretty  manil'est 
antith(*sis,  or op|K)sition  Utween  the  witked  and  the  saints,  that  shall  be  pfath- 
ereil  to  Christ  at  the  «lay  of  judgment,  .*<|viken  of  verse  6.  Theie  (iod,  s|ieakiiig 
of  bis  coining  to  juilgmtnty  says,  "  Gather  luy  saints  together,  those  that  have 
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made  a  covenant  with  me  bv  sacrifice  •/'  and  then,  aftei  showing  the  insufH- 
ciency  of  the  sacrifices  of  beasts,  implying  that  that  is  a  jjreater  sacrifice  by 
which  ihfse  saints  make  a  covenant  with  him,  it  is  added,  "  But  to  the  wicked" 
[that  are  not  in  the  number  of  my  saints]  "  God  doth  say,  What  hast  ihou 
to  do,  to  take  my  covenant  into  thy  mouth  ?"  Approving  of  the  covenanting 
of  ihe  former,  but  disapproving  the  covenanting  of  the  latter.  As  to  the  gath- 
ering of  God's  saints,  there  spoken,  if  we  consider  tlie  ioregoing  and  following 
vei-ses,  it  is  evidently  the  same  with  that  gathering  of  his  elect,  when  Chritii 
comes  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  which  is  spoken  of,  Matt.  xxiv.  30,  31 ;  and 
wilh  that  gathering  of  the  righteous,  as  his  wheat  into  his  barn,  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  spoken  of  Matt.  xiii.  And  theref<ire  there  is  as  much  reason  to  sup- 
jK)se,  that  by  the  wicked,  which  are  opposed  to  them,  is  meant  all  graceless  per» 
sons,  as  there  is  so  to  understand  the  doei-s  of  iniquity,  spoken  of  in  that  Matt, 
xiii.,  as  those  that  are  opposed  to  tiie  righteous,  which  shall  then  *•  shine  forth 
as  tht'  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father,"  ver.  43.  And  there  is  one  thing 
more  which  still  further  confirms  me  in  my  construction  of  Psal.  1.  16,  which  is, 
^hat  the  plam  reason  here  given  against  wicked  men's  taking  God's  covenant 
into  their  mouths,  holds  good  wilh  respect  to  all  graceless  men,  viz.,  because  they 
("o  not  comply  with,  but  reject  the  very  covenant,  which  they  with  their  mouths 
profess  to  own  and  consent  to.  Ver.  17,  **  Seeing  thou  hatest  instruction,  and 
castest  my  words  behind  thee :"  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Thou  rejectest  and  hast 
a  reigning  enmity  against  my  statutes,  which  ihou  d.chirr<i  and  prolessest  a  com- 
pliance with."  And  this  is  the  spirit  and  prat  lice  ol  ail  who  live  in  the  sin  of 
unbelief  and  rej(»ction  of  Christ;  they  live  in  a  way  that  is  aitoiretlier  incon- 
sistent with  the  covenant  of  grace;  lor  the  sum  and  sulistance  of  ihe  condition 
and  engaixement  of  that  covenant  is  what  evuy  n  itural  man  is  under  the  reign- 
ing power  of  enmity  airain>l,  and  lives  in  conlradiclinn  to.  Therelore,  I  think, 
it  follows,  that  they  who  know  it  is  thus  with  the.n,  have  nothing  to  do  to  take 
God's  covenant  into  their  moutlis  ;  or,  in  other  words,  have  no  warrant  to  do 
this,  until  it  be  otherwise  with  them. 

III.  The  nature  of  thini;s  seems  to  aflTord  no  iro«)d  reason  why  the  people  of 
Christ  .should  not  openly  profess  a  pioper  resjiect  to  him  in  their  hearts,  as  well 
as  a  true  notion  of  him  in  their  heads,  or  a  right  opinion  of  him  in  their 
judgment^. 

1  can  conceive  of  nothing  reasonably  to  he  supposed  the  design  or  end  of  a 
public  profession  of relitjion,  that  does  not  as  mmh  recpiire  a  |)rotes>ion  of  hon- 
or, esteem  and  friend>hi})  ol  heart  towauls  CI  ri^t,  as  an  orthodox  opinion  about 
him  ;  or  why  the  fornjer  should  not  he  as  nuicii  expected  uiul  retjuireci  in  order 
to  a  beini;  admittinl  into  the  company  of  his  friends  and  followers,  as  the  latter. 
It  cannot  bi*  because  the  former  is  in  itself  not  as  important,  and  as  much  to 
be  looked  at,  as  tlie  latter  ;  seeing  the  very  ess««nce  of  religion  itself  coasists  in 
the  former,  and  wilhoul  it  tlie  latter  is  wholly  vain,  ami  makes  us  never  the  bet- 
ter :  neither  happier  in  our>elves,  nor  more  acceptable  to  (iod.  One  end  of  a 
public  profession  of  religion  is  the  iriving  pubiit:  honor  to  (iod  :  but  surely  the 
profession  of  inward  eNteem  and  a  supreme  respect  of  heart  towards  (io«l  is  as 
agreeable  to  this  design,  and  more  directly  tendinir  to  it,  than  the  declaring  of 
right  speculative  notions  oi  him.  We  look  upon  it  that  our  friends  do  the  more 
es|>ecially  and  dirc*ctly  put  honor  u\yon  us  when  upon  proper  occasions  they 
btand  ready  not  only  to  own  the  truth  c»f  sucii  and  such  facts  concerning  us,  but 
also  to  testify  their  hiirh  esteem  and  cordial  and  entire  regard  to  us.  When 
per.sons  i»nly  manifevi  ihei'  (hutrinal  knowlrilu*-  ol  th-riirs  of  religion,  anil  ex- 
•^•ess  the  assent  ol  their  judgna-nts,  but  at  the  ^anlL'  time  make  no  pretence  to 
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any  other  than  a  being  wholly  destitute  of  all  true  love  to  God,  and  a  being 
under  the  dominion  of  enmity  against  him,  their  profession  is,  in  some  respects, 
very  grt-atly  to  God's  dishonor :  for  they  leave  reason  for  the  public  greatly  to 
suspect  that  they  hold  the  truth  in  unrip;hteousness,  and  that  they  are  some  of 
those  that  have  both  seen  and  hated  Christ  and  his  Father,  John  xv.  24.  Who 
of  all  persons  have  the  greatest  sin,  and  are  most  to  God's  dishonor. 

I  am  at  a  loss,  how  that  visibility  of  saintship,  which  the  honored  authot 
of  The  Appeal  to  the  Ijearned  supposes  to  be  all  that  is  required  in  order  to  ad- 
mission to  the  Lord's  supper,  can  be  much  to  God's  honor,  viz.,  such  a  visibility 
as  leaves  reason  to  believe,  that  the  greater  part  of  those  who  have  it,  are  ene- 
mies to  God  in  their  hearts,  and  inwardly  the  servants  of  sin.  Such  a  visibility 
of  religion  as  this,  seems  rather  to  increase  a  visibility  of  w*ickedness  in  the 
world,  and  so  of  God's  dishonor,  than  any  thing  else ;  i.  e.,  it  makes  more 
wickedness  visible  to  tiie  eye  of  a  human  judgment,  and  gives  men  reason  to 
think,  there  is  more  wickedness  in  the  worki,  than  otherwise  would  be  visible 
to  them :  because  we  have  reason  to  think,  that  those  who  live  in  a  rejection 
of  Christ,  under  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and  the  knowledge  and  common  belief 
of  its  doctrine,  have  vastly  greater  sin  and  guilt  than  other  men.  And  that  vec- 
erable  divine  Iiimself  did  abundantly  teach  this. 

Christ  came  into  the  world  to  engage  in  a  war  with  God's  enemies,  sin  and 
Satan  ;  and  a  great  war  there  is  maintained  between  them  ;  which  war  is  con- 
cerning us ;  and  the  contest  is,  who  shall  have  the  possession  of  our  hearts. 
Now,  it  is  reasonable  under  tliese  circumstances,  that  we  should  declare  oa 
whose  side  we  are,  whether  on  Christ's  side,  or  on  the  side  of  his  enemies.  If 
we  would  be  adniitteJ  among  Christ's  friinds  and  followers,  it  is  reasonable 
that  we  should  prolrss  we  are  on  the  Lord''s  side,  and  that  we  yield  our  hkarts 
(which  the  contest  is  about)  to  him,  and  not  to  hLs  rivals.  And  this  seems 
plainly  to  be  the  design  and  nature  of  a  j)ublic  profession  of  Christ.  If  this 
profession  is  not  made,  no  profession  is  made  that  is  worth  regarding,  or  worth  the 
making,  in  such  a  case  as  this  is,  and  to  any  such  purpose  as  a  being  admitted 
among  his  visible  friends.  There  is  no  other  being  on  Christ's  side,  in  this 
case,  but  a  being  so  with  an  undivided  hearty  preferring  him  to  all  his  rivals, 
and  renouncing  them  all  for  his  sake.  The  case  admits  of  no  neutrality,  or 
lukewarniness,  or  a  njitldle  sort  of  persons  with  a  moral  sincerity^  or  such  a 
common  faith  as  is  consistent  with  loving  sin  and  the  world  better  than  Christ. 
He  that  is  not  with  me  (says  Christ)  u  against  mc.  Anil  therffore  none  do 
profc-ss  to  be  on  Christ's  side  but  they  \%  ho  proft'»s  to  renounce  his  rivals.  For 
those  who  would  be  called  Christians,  to  profess  no  hightr  regard  to  Christ 
than  what  will  admit  of  a  superior  regard  to  the  worlds  is  more  absurd  than  it* 
a  woman  pretending  to  marry  a  man,  and  take  him  for  her  husband,  should  pro* 
fess  to  take  him  in  some  sort,  but  yet  not  pretend  to  take  him  in  such  a  manner 
as  is  incon^iistent  with  her  allowing  other  men  a  fuller  pavsession  of  her,  and 
greater  intimacy  with  her  than  she  allows  him.  The  nature  of  the  case,  as  it 
stands  between  us  and  Jesus  Christ,  is  such,  that  an  open  solemn  profe^sion  of 
being  entirely  for  him,  and  giving  him  the  possessiim  of  our  hearts,  renouncing 
all  competitors,  is  more  requisite  in  this  caM%  than  a  like  profession  in  any  other 
case.  The  profession  of  an  intermediate  sort  of  state  ot  our  mind,  is  very  dis- 
agreeable to  the  nature  of  Christ's  errand,  work,  and  kingdom  in  the  world, 
and  all  that  belongs  to  the  designs  and  ends  of  his  aiiminist rations ;  and  for 
ministers  and  churches  openly  to  establish  such  a  kin3  of  profession  of  Christ 
as  part  of  his  public  service,  which  does  not  imply  a  pretence  of  any  more  tban 
hikewarmuess,  is,  I  fear,  to  make  a  mere  sham  of  a  boleom  public  profession  ot 
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Cliristianity,  and  seems  to  be  wholly  without  warrant  from  the  word  of  God, 
and  greatly  to  God's  dishonor. 

It  cannot  be  justly  here  pretended,  as  a  reason  why  the  opinion  concerning 
doctrines  should  be  professed,  and  not  friendship  or  respect  of  heart,  that  the 
former  is  more  ertsilj/  discerned  and  known  by  us  than  the  latter.  For  though 
it  be  true,  that  men  may  be  at  a  loss  concerning  the  latter,  yet  it  is  as  true  that 
they  may  be  so  concerning  the  former  too.  They  may  be  at  a  loss  in  many 
cases  concerning  the  fulness  of  the  determination  of  their  own  inclination  and 
choice;  and  so  they  may  concerning  the  fulness  of  the  determination  of  their 
judgment.  I  know  of  nothing  in  human  nature  that  hinders  the  acts  of  men's 
wills  being  properly  subject  to  their  own  consciousness,  any  more  than  the  acts 
of  their  judgment ;  nor  of  any  reason  to  suppose  that  men  may  not  discern  their 
own  consent  as  well  as  their  assent.  The  Scripture  plainly  supposes  gracious 
dispositions  and  acts  to  be  things  properly  under  the  eye  of  conscience.  2  Cor. 
xiii.  6,  "  Know  ye  not  your  own  selves  ?"  John  xxi.  15,  "  Simon,  son  of 
Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  ?'*  And  many  other  places.  Nor  is  the  nature  of  god- 
liness less  made  known,  than  the  true  doctrines  of  religion.  Piety  of  heart,  in 
the  more  essential  things  belonging  to  it,  is  as  clearly  revealed,  as  the  doctrines 
concerning  the  nature  of  God,  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  method  of 
bis  redemption. 

IV.  VVe  find  in  the  Scripture,  that  all  those  of  God's  professing  people,  or 
visible  saints  who  are  not  truly  pious,  are  represented  as  counter/cits,  as  having 
guile,  disguise,  and  ?i  false  appearance,  as  makingyix/AC  pretences,  and  as  being 
deceitful  and  hypocrites.  Thus  Christ  says  of  Nathaniel,  John  i.  47,  "  Behold 
an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile ;"  that  is,  a  truly  gracious  pei-son  ; 
implying,  that  those  of  God's  professing  people,  who  are  not  gracious,  are 
guileful,  antl  deceitful  in  their  profession.  So  sinners  •in  Zion,  or  in  God's 
visible  church,  are  called  hypocrites.  Isa.  xxxiii.  14,  '*  The  sinners  in  Zion  are 
afraid,  feaifulness  hath  surprised  the  hypocritts.'^  Isa.  xi.  17,  *•  Every  one  is 
a  hypocrite  and  an  evil  doer."  So  they  are  called  lying  children,  Isa.  xxx.  9, 
and  chap.  lix.  13,  and  are  represented  as  lying,  in  pretending  to  be  of  the 
temple  or  church  of  God.  Jeu  vii.  2 — 4,  "  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  all  ye 
of  Judah,  that  enter  in  at  these  gates  to  worship  the  Lord. — Trust  ye  not  in 
lying  words,  saying,  The  temple  of  the  Lord,  tlie  temple  of  the  I^)r4l,  the 
temple  of  the  Lord  are  these."  They  are  spoken  of  as  falsely  calling  tliem- 
selves  of  the  holy  city,  Isa.  xlviii.  1,  2.  They  are  called  silver  dross,  and  re^ 
probiUe  or  nfuse  silver  (Ezek.  xxxii.  IS,  Jer.  vi.  .*30),  which  glistens  and  shows 
like  true  silver,  but  has  not  its  inward  worth.  So  they  are  compared  to  adul^ 
terated  wine,  Isa.  i.  22,  and  to  trees  full  of  leaves  bidding  fair  for  fruitfulness. 
Matt  xxi.  19.  Clouds  that  look  as  if  they  were  full  of  rain,  yet  bring  nothing 
but  wind,  Jude  12.  Wells  without  water,  that  do  but  cheat  tlie  thirsty  travel- 
ler, 2  Pet.  ii.  13.  A  deceitful  bow,  that  appears  good,  but  fails  the  archer, 
Psal.  Ixxviii.  57,  Ilos.  vii.  16.  Mr  Stoddard,  in  Uin.Ippral  to  the  learned, 
from  time  to  time  supposes  all  visibl*:  saints,  who  are  not  truly  pious,  to  be 
hypocrites,  as  in  pages  15,  17,  IS. 

Now  what  ground  or  reason  can  there  be  thus  to  repri^sent  those  as  visible 
saints  or  memljers  of  God's  visible  church,  who  are  not  truly  pious,  if  the  pro- 
fession of  such  does  not  imply  any  pretence  to  true  piety ;  and  when  they  never 
made  a  pretence  to  any  thing  more  than  common  grace,  or  moral  sincerity 
which  many  of  them  iMy  have,  and  therefore  are  not  at  all  hy{K>criticai  or 
deceitful  in  their  pretences,  and  are  as  much  without  guile,  in  what  they  make 
tt  profession  of,  a:^  Nathaniel  was  ?    The  Psalmist  speaking  of  sincere  piety. 
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calls  it  the  truth  in  the  inward  parts.  Psal.  li.  6,  "  Behold,  thou  desirest  tititb 
in  the  inward  parts ''  It  is  called  truth  with  reference  to  some  declaration  or 
profession  made  by  God's  visible  people  ;  but  on  the  hypothesis  which  I  oppose 
common  grace  is  as  properly  the  truth,  in  the  inward  parts,  in  this  respect,  as 
saving  grace.  God  says,  concerning  Israel,  Deut.  xxxii.  5,  "  Their  spot  is  not 
the  spot  of  his  children."  God  here  speaks  of  himself  as  it  were  disappointed 
The  words  have  reference  to  some  profesnon  they  had  made.  For  why  should 
this  remark  be  made  after  this  manner,  that  there  were  spots  upon  them,  shrewd 
marks  that  they  were  not  his  children^  if  they  never  pretended  to  be  his  chil- 
dren, and  never  were  accepted  under  any  such  notion  to  any  of  the  privileges 
of  his  people  ? 

God  is  pleased  to  represent  himself  in  his  word  as  though  he  trusted  the 
profe>sion  of  his  visible  people,  and  as  disappointed  wl>en  they  did  not  approve 
themselves  as  his  faithful,  steadfast,  and  thorough  friends.  Isa.  Ixiii.  8,  9,  10, 
"  For  he  said,  Surely  they  are  my  people,  children  that  will  not  lie.  So  he  was 
their  Saviour.  In  all  their  affliiTTion  he  was  afflicted.  But  they  rebelled  and 
vexed  his  Holy  Spirit ;  therefore  he  was  turned  to  be  their  enemy."  The  same 
is  represented  in  many  other  places.  I  suppose  that  God  speaks  after  this  man- 
ner, because  he,  in  irrs  present,  external  dealings  with  his  visible  people,  does 
not  act  in  the  capacity  of  the  Searcher  of  Hearts,  but  accommodates  himself  to 
their  nature,  and  the  present  state  and  circumstances  of  his  church,  and  speaks 
to  them  hiu\  treats  them  after  the  manner  of  men,  and  deals  with  them  in  their 
own  way.  But,  supposing  the  case  to  be  even  thus,  there  would  be  no  ground 
for  si:cli  representations,  if  there  were  no  profession  of  true  godliness.  When 
GfMJ  is  represented  as  trusting:  that  men  will  be  his  faithful  friends,  we  must 
undersijind  that  he  trusts  to  their  pretences.  But  how  improperly  would  the 
matter  be  so  representt d  if  there  were  no  pretences  to  trust  to,  no  pretences  of 
any  real,  thorough  friendship  ?  However  there  may  be  a  profession  of  some 
couunon  affection  that  is  morally  sincere,  yet  there  is  no  pretence  of  loving  him 
more  than,  yea,  not  so  much  as  his  enemies.  What  reason  to  tru>*  that  they 
will  be  faithtul  to  God  as  their  master,  when  the  religion  they  profess  amounts 
to  no  more  than  serving  two  masters  1  What  reason  to  trust  that  they  will  be 
stable  in  their  ways,  when  they  do  not  pretend  to  be  of  a  single  heart,  and  all 
know  that  the  dtMible-minded  persons  us(hI  to  be  imstable  in  all  their  ways? 
Those  who  only  profess  moral  sincerity  or  common  grace,  do  not  pretend  to  love 
Go<l  al>ove  the  worhl.  And  such  grace  is  what  Gfxl  and  man  know  is  liable  to 
pass  away  as  the  early  dew  and  the  morning  cloud.  If  what  men  profess 
amounts  to  nothing  beyond  lukewarmness,  it  is  not  to  be  expectnl,  that  they 
will  be  faithful  to  the  death.  If  men  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  oil  in  their 
vessels,  what  cause  can  thi  re  be  to  trtist  that  their  lamps  will  not  go  out  ?  If 
they  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  root  in  them,  what  cause  is  there  for  any  dis- 
appointment when  they  wither  away  ? 

When  Go<l,  in  the  forementioninl  place,  Isa.  Ixiii.,  represents  himself  as 
trusting  Israel's  profession,  and  sa}iniX,  Surely  they  are  my  people,  children  that 
will  not  lie  ;  it  cannot  be  understoo<l,  as  if  he  trusted  that  they  were  his  people 
in  that  setiM.*,  in  which  the  ten  tribes  were  called  God's  })eople  after  they  had 
given  up  themselves  to  idolatr)*  for  two  or  three  hundred  years  together  without 
once  repenting.  But,  surely  ihey  are  my  sincere  saints  and  children,  as  they 
profess  to  be,  Israelites  indeed  williout  guile;  for  surely  they  would  not  do  so 
evil  a  thing  as  to  make  a  lying  profession.  This  seems  to  be  the  plain  import 
of  the  w(»nis.  It  therefore  shows  that  the  profession  they  made  was  of  real, 
Vital  godliness. 
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V.  The  eiglit  first  verses  of  the  fifty-sixth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  I  think,  afford 
good  evidence,  that  such  quahfications  are  requisite  in  order  lo  a  due  coining  to 
the  privileges  of  a  visible  church  state,  as  1  have  insii^ted  on.  In  the  four  pre* 
ceding  chapters  we  have  a  prophecy  of  gospel  times,  the  blessed  state  of  things 
whicli  the  Messiah  should  introduce.  The  prophecy  of  the  same  times  is  con- 
tinued in  the  former  part  of  this  chapter.  Here  we  have  a  prophecy  of  the 
abolishing  of  the  ceremonial  law,  which  was  a  wall  of  separation,  that  kept 
two  sorts  of  persons,  viz..  Eunuchs  and  Gentiles,  out  from  the  ordinances  of  the 
church  or  congregation  of  the  Lord  (for  the  words  congregalhn  and  church  are 
the  same),  the  place  of  whose  meeting  was  in  God's  honie,  within  God's  walls, 
verse  5,  and  on  God's  holy  mountain,  ves-se  7.  That  in  the  ceremonial  law, 
which  especially  kept  out  the  Gentiles,  was  the  law  of  circumcision,  and  the 
law  that  the  eunuch  shall  not  enter  into  the  congreijation  or  church  of  the 
Lord,  we  have  in  Deut,  xxiii.  1.  Now  here  it  is  foretold  that  in  the  days  when 
'*  Goil's  salvation  shall  be  come,  and  his  righteousness  revealed,  by  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  this  wall  of  separation  should  be  bn)ken  down,  this  ceremonial 
law  removed  out  of  the  way  (but  still  taking  care  to  note,  that  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath  shall  be  continued,  as  not  being  one  of  those  ceremonial  observances 
which  shall  be  abolished);  and  then  it  is  declared,  what  is  the  great  qualitica- 
tion  which  shoulil  be  looked  at  in  those  blessed  days,  when  these  external,  cer- 
emonial qualifications  of  circumcision  and  soundness  of  body  should  no  more 
be  insisted  on,  viz.,  piety  of  heart  and  pracUct',  join ing  i/icmscive^i  to  the  Lord^ 
loving  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  be  his  servantsy  choosing  the  things  that  please 
him,  c^c.  Ver.  3.  &i!.,  "  Neither  let  the  son  of  the  stranger  that  hath  joined 
hiiiisulf  to  the  Lor<l,  speak,  say  in  1^,  The  LonI  hath  utterly  sii)arated  me  from  his 
peojdi?;  neither  let  the  eunuch  say,  JU-hoId,  1  am  a  dry  tree;  ft>r  thus  sailh  the 
Lord  unto  the  eunuchs  that  keep  my  Sabljaihsaiid  th')>se  llie  things  that  please 
me,  and  take  hohl  of  my  covenant,  even  unto  them  will  1  give  in  my  house,  and 
within  my  walls,  a  place,  and  a  name  better  than  of  sons  and  of  daughlei*s ;  I 
will  give  unto  them  an  everlasting  name,  that  shall  not  be  cut  olF.  Also  the 
sons  of  the  stranger  that  join  themselves  to  the  Lord,  to  serve  him,  and  to  love 
tin?  name  of  the  LonI,  to  be  his  servants,  every  one  that  keepeth  the  Sabbath 
fiom  polluting  it,  and  taketh  hoKI  of  my  covenant :  even  them  will  I  bring  to  my 
h<»ly  mountain,  and  make  them  joyful  in  my  house  of  prayer ;  their  burnt  ofler- 
ings  and  their  sacrifices  shall  be  acce))ted  upon  mine  altar :  for  mine  house 
shall  be  calleil  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  people.  The  Lord  God  which  gath- 
ereth  the  outcasts  of  Israel,  sailh,  Yet  will  I  gather  others  to  him  besides  those 
that  are  gathered  unto  him." 

VL  The  representations  which  Christ  makes  of  ids  visible  church,  from 
time  to  time,  in  his  discourses  and  parables,  make  the  thing  manifest  which  I 
have  laid  down. 

As  particularly  the  representation  which  Christ  makes  in  the  latter  end  of 
Matthew  vii.,  of  the  final  issue  of  things  v.ith  res|>e(t  to  the  ililli-rent  sorts  of 
meml>ers  of  his  visible  church  :  tlio>c  that  only  say,  L/tnl,  Ijtrdj  and  those  who  do 
the  will  of  his  Father  which  is  in  heaven  ;  those  who  build  thtir  house  upon  a  rocky 
and  those  who  build  upon  the  sand.  They  are  all  (of  both  kinds)  evitlentiv  such 
as  have  pretendt^d  to  a  high  lionor  and  regard  to  Christ,  have  claimeti  an  inte* 
rest  in  him,  and  accordingly  IioikiI  to  bi*  finally  acknowledgi*d  and  received  as 
some  of  liis.  Those  vjslble  Chrislinns  who  are  not  true  Chiistians,  for  the  pre- 
sent,  cry^Lord,  Lord;  that  is,  are  forward  to  profc*ss  respect, and  claim  relation 
to  him  ;  and  will  be  greatly  disappointed  hereafter  in  not  being  owned  by  him. 
They  shall  then  come  and  cry.  Lord,  Lord.    This  compellation  Lord,  b  coai« 
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monly  given  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  New  Testament,  as  signifying  the  spedal 
relation  which  Christ  stood  in  to  his  disciples,  rather  than  his  universal  domin* 
ion.  They  shall  then  come,  and  earnestly  claim  relation,  as  it  is  represented  of 
Israel  of  old,  in  the  day  of  their  distress,  and  God's  awful  judgments  upon  them, 
Hos.  viii.  2 :  "  Israel  shall  cry  unto  me.  My  God,  we  know  thee." 

To  know  does  not  here  intend  speculalive  knowledge,  but  knowing  as  one 
knows  his  own^  has  a  peculiar  respect  to,  and  owns  and  has  an  interest  in. 
These  false  disciples  sliall  not  only  claim  interest  in  Christ,  but  shall  plead  and 
bring  arguments  to  confirm  their  claim ;  Lord^  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in 
thy  name^  and  in  thy  name  have  exist  out  devils,  and  in  thy  name  have  done  many 
wonderful  works?  It  is  evidently  the  language  of  those  that  are  dreadfully 
disappointed.  Then  (says  Christ)  /  will  profess  unto  them,  i  never  knew  you; 
depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity  ;  q.  d.,**  Though  they  profess  a  relation  to 
me,  I  will  profess  none  to  them  ;  though  they  plead  that  they  know  me,  and 
have  an  interest  in  me,  I  will  declare  to  them  that  1  never  owned  them  as  any 
of  mine ;  and  will  bid  them  depart  from  me  as  those  that  I  will  never  own,  nor 
have  any  thing  to  do  with,  in  such  a  relation  as  they  claim."  Thus  all  the 
hopes  they  had  lived  in,  of  being  hereafter  received  and  owned  by  Christ,  as  in 
the  number  of  his  frien<is  and  favorites,  are  dashed  in  pieces.  This  is  further 
illustrated  by  what  follows,  in  the  comparison  of  the  wise  man  who  built  his 
house  on  a  rock  ;  representing  those  professed  disciples  who  build  their  hope 
of  an  interest  in  him  on  a  sure  foundation,  whose  house  shall  stand  in  the  try* 
ing  day,  and  the  foolish  man  who  built  his  house  on  the  sand  ;  representing 
those  professed  disciples  or  hearers  of  his  word,  who  build  their  opinion  and 
hope  of  an  interest  in  him  on  a  fal^;e  foundation,  whose  house  in  the  great  time 
of  trial  shall  have  a  dreadful  fall,  their  vain  hope  shall  issue  in  dismal'disap- 
pointment  and  confusion. 

On  the  whole  it  is  manifest  that  all  visible  Christians  or  saints,  all  Christ's 
professing  disciples  or  hearers  that  profess  him  to  be  their  Lord,  according  to  the 
Scripture  notion  of  professing  Christ,  are  such  as  profess  a  saving  interest  in 
him  and  relation  to  him,  and  live  in  the  hope  of  being  hereafter  owned  as  those 
that  are  so  interestt*d  and  related.  By  those  that  hear  Christ's  sayings,  in  thi? 
place,  are  not  meant  merely  auditors  of  the  word  preacheil ;  for  there  are  manj 
such  who  make  no  pretence  to  an  interest  in  Christ,  and  have  no  such  hope  oi 
opinion  built  on  any  foimdation  at  all :  but  those  who  profess  to  hearken  to, 
believe,  and  yit^ld  submission  to  the  word  of  Christ.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  matter  is  expressed  in  Luke  vi.  47,  **  Whosoever  cometh 
to  me,  and  heareth  my  sayings,  and  doeth  them,  I  will  show  you  to  whom  he 
is  like :"  i.  e.,  whosoever  visibly  comes  to  me,  and  is  one  of  my  professed  dis- 
ciples, &a 

This  njatter  is  confirmed  by  that  parallel  representation  that  Christ  gives  us 
in  Luke  xiii.  25 — 29,  of  his  final  disposal  of  the  two  diflferent  sorts  of  persons, 
that  are  in  the  kingdom  or  church  of  GckI  ;  viz.,  those  who  shall  be  allowed  in 
his  church  or  kingdom  when  it  comes  to  its  stnte  of  glory,  and  those  who, 
though  they  have  visibly  been  in  it,  shall  be  tlirust  out  of  it.  It  is  represented 
of  the  latter,  that  they  shall  then  come  and  claim  relation  and  interest,  and  cry, 
Lord,  Lordf  open  vnto  us  ;  and  Christ  shall  answer  and  say,  /  know  you  not 
whence  you  are.  As  much  as  to  say,  **  Why  do  you  claim  relation  and  acquaint* 
ance  with  me  ?  You  are  strangers  to  me,  I  do  not  own  you.''  Then  (it  is 
«aid)  they  shall  begin  to  say.  We  have  eaten  and  drunk  in  thy  presence,  and  thou 
hast  taught  in  our  streets.  As  much  as  to  say«  **  This  b  a  strange  thing  that 
Ibou  dost  not  own  us !    We  are  exceedingly  surprised  that  thou  shoulcbt  ao« 
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count  us  as  strangers  that  have  no  part  in  thee,  when  we  have  eaten  and  drunk 
in  thy  presence,"  &c.  And  when  he  shall  finally  insist  upon  it,  that  he  does 
not  own  them,  and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  as  his,  then  there  shall 
he  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  ;  then  they  shall  be  filleil  with  dismal  disap- 
pointment, confusion  and  despair,  when  they  shall  see  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  and  all  the  prophets  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  with  whom  they  expected 
to  dwell  forever  there,  and  they  themselves  thrust  out.  By  this  it  Is  evident, 
that  those  visible  members  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  hereafter  shall  be  cast 
out  of  it,  are  such  as  look  upon  themselves  now  interested  in  Christ  and  the 
eternal  blessings  of  his  kingdom,  and  make  that  profession. 

The  same  is  manifest  by  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  Matt.  xxv.  In  the 
first  verse  it  is  said.  The  kingdom  0/ heaven  [i.  c.,  the  church  of  Christ]  is 
likened  unto  ten  virgijis.  The  two  sorts  of  virgins  evidently  represent  the  two 
starts  ol  members  of  the  visible  church  of  Christ;  the  wise,  those  who  are  true 
Christians ;  and  the  foolish,  those  who  are  apparent,  but  not  true  Christians. 
Th«  foolish  virgins  were  to  all  appearance  the  children  of  the  bridechamber; 
they  were  such  as  to  appearance  had  accepted  of  the  invitation  to  the  wedding, 
which  represents  the  invitations  of  the  gospel,  wherein  the  bridegroom  and 
bride  say.  Come  ;  they  herein  had  testified  the  same  respect  to  the  bridegroom 
and  bride  that  the  wise  had.  The  parable  naturally  lea<ls  us  to  suppose,  that 
they  were  to  appearance  every  way  of  the  same  society  with  the  wise,  pretend- 
ed to  be  the  same  sort  of  persons,  in  like  manner  interested  in  the  bridegroom, 
and  that  they  weie  received  by  the  wise  under  such  a  notion  ;  they  made  a  pro- 
fession of  the  very  same  kind  of  honor  and  recjard  to  the  bri«lei^room,  in  going 
forth  to  meet  him  with  their  lamps,  as  his  triends  to  show  him  respect,  and  had 
the  same  hope  of  enjoyini^  the  privileges  and  entertainments  of  tlie  wetMing  : 
there  was  a  dilFerence  with  respect  to  oil  in  their  vessvls,  but  theie  was  no  dif- 
ference with  respect  to  their  lamps.  One  thing  intended  by  their  lamps,  as  I 
suppose  is  agreed  by  all,  is  their  profession.  This  is  the  same  in  both  ;  and  in 
both  it  is  a  profession  of  grace,  as  a  lamp  (from  its  known  en<l  and  use)  is  a 
nianifestation  or  show  of  oil.  Another  thing  signified  by  the  blaze  of  their 
lamps  seems  to  be  the  light  of  liope:  their  lamps  signify  in  general  the  appear- 
ance of  grace  or  godliness,  including  both  the  appearance  of  it  to  the  view  or 
judgment  of  others,  and  also  to  their  own  view,  and  the  judgment  they  enter* 
tain  of  themselves :  their  lamps  shone,  not  only  in  the  eyes  of  others,  but  also  in 
their  own  eyes.  This  is  confirmed,  because  on  the  hearing  the  midnight  cry, 
lliev  fin<l  their  iimps  are  gone  oat  ;  which  seems  most  naturally  to  represent 
this  to  us,  that  however  hypocrites  may  maintain  their  hopes  while  they  live, 
and  while  their  Judge  is  at  a  distance,  yet  when  they  come  to  be  alarmed  by 
the  sotind  of  the  last  trumpet,  their  hopes  will  immediately  expire  and  vanish 
away,  and  very  often  fail  them  in  the  sensible  approaches  of  death.  Where  U 
the  hope  of  the  hypocrite,  when  God  takes  away  his  soul  ?  But  till  th^  midnight 
cry  \\\e  fo  Jish  virgins  seem  to  entertain  the  same  liopes  with  the  wise  ;  w*hen 
they  first  went  forth  with  the  wise  virgins,  their  lamps  shone  in  their  own  eyi»s, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  others,  in  like  manner  with  the  lainj«  of  the  wise  virgins. 
St)  that  by  this  parable  it  also  appears,  that  all  visible  membersof  the  Christian 
church,  or  kingdom  of  heaven,  are  those  that  profess  to  be  gradoas  personSi 
as  looking  on  themselves,  and  seeining,  or  at  least  pretemling,  to  be  such. 

And  that  true  piety  is  what  persons  ouirht  to  look  at  in  themselves  as  the 
qualification  that  is  a  proper  giound  for  them  to  proceetl  upon,  in  coming  into 
Uie  visible  church  of  Christ,  and  taking  the  privileges  of  its  members,  I  think  is 
evident  ako  from  the  parable  of  the  marriage^  which  the  king  made  lor  his  ^n, 
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Matt,  xxii.,  particularly  the  11th  and  12th  verses:  "And  when  the  king  camt 
in  to  see  the  guests,  he  saw  there  a  man  which  had  not  on  a  wedding  garment ; 
and  he  saith  unto  him,  Friend,  how  earnest  thou  in  hither,  not  havmg  a  wed- 
ding garment?  And  he  was  speechless."  Mr.  Stoddard  says  (Appeal,  pages 
4,  5),  "  Here  is  a  representation  of  the  day  of  judgment ;  and  such  persons  as 
come  for  salvation  without  a  wedding  garment  shall  be  rejected  in  that  day. 
So  that  here  being  nothing  said  about  the  Lord's  supper,  all  arguing  from  this 
Scripture  falls  to  the  ground."  Upon  which  I  take  leave  to  observe,  that  the 
king's  coming  in  to  see  the  guests,  means  Christ's  visiting  his  professing  church 
at  the  day  of  jud«;ment,  I  make  no  doubt :  but  that  ihe gw*sts'  coming  into  tin 
king's  house  means  pereons  coming  for  salvation  at  the  day  of  judgment,  I  am 
not  convinced.  If  it  may  properly  be  representetl,  that  any  reprobates  will  come 
for  salvation  at  the  day  of  judgment,  they  will  do  so  be/ore  the  king  appears  ; 
but  Cluist  will  appear  first,  and  then  they  will  come  and  ciy  to  him  for  salva- 
tion. Whereas,  in  this  parable  the  guests  are  represented  as  gathered  together 
in  the  king's  house  bffore  the  king  appears,  and  the  king  as  coming  in  and 
finding  them  there ;  where  they  had  entered  while  the  day  of  grace  lasted, 
while  the  door  was  kept  open,  and  invitations  given  forth  ;  and  not  like  those 
who  come  for  salvation  at  the  day  of  judgment,  Luke  xiii.  25,  who  come  ujter 
the  door  is  shut,  and  stand  tpithout,  knocking  at  the  door.  I  think  it  is  appa- 
rent beyond  all  contradiction,  that  by  the  guests'  coming  into  the  king's  house 
at  the  invitation  of  the  servants,  is  intended  Jews  and  Gentiles  coming  into  the 
Christian  church,  at  the  preaching  of  Christ's  apostles  and  others,  making  pro- 
fession of  gtxHint'Ss,  and  expt^cting  to  partake  of  the  eternal  marriage  supper. 
I  sln)Wt'd  beliuv,  \hat  that  which  is  called  the  hfujse  of  God  in  the  New  Tt-sta  , 
nient,  is  his  church.  Ih-re  in  this  parable  the  king  first  setuls  forth  his  servants 
to  Ct//'  thvm  titat  irirc  bidden,  and  thi-y  would  not  comi*;  and  they  having  re- 
peatedly rejected  th<.*  invitation  and  evil  entreate<l  the  servants,  the  king  sent 
forth  his  armies  and  burnt  up  their  city ;  representing  the  Jews  being  first  in- 
vited, and  rejecting  the  invitations  of  the  gospel,  and  persecuting  Christ's  min- 
isters, and  so  provoking  God  to  give  up  Jerusalem  and  the  nation  to  destruction. 
Then  the  king  sends  forth  his  servants  into  the  highways,  to  call  in  all  sorts  ; 
upon  which  many  flocked  into  the  king's  house ;  hereby  most  plainly  repre- 
senting the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  and  their  flocking  into  the 
Chiistian  church.  This  gathering  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  king's  house,  is 
BKFoRK  the  day  of  jmlgment,  and  the  man  without  the  wedding  f^annent 
among  them.  It  filly  represents  the  resorting  that  should  be  to  the  Chiistian 
church,  during  the  day  of  grace,  through  all  ages;  but  by  no  means  signifies 
men's  coming  for  salvation  after  the  day  of  grace  is  at  an  end,  at  Christ's  ap- 
pearinj'  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  Lei  this  parable  be  compared  with  .thav 
paralld  place,  Luke  xiv.  16 — ^24.  The  company  gathered  to  the  marriage  in 
this  parable,  plaiidy  represents  the  same  thing  with  the  company  of  virgins 
gathered  to  the  marriage  in  the  other  parable,  Matt,  xxv.,  viz.,  the  company 
of  visible  saints,  or  the  company  belonging  to  the  visible  kingd(»iu  of  heaven  ; 
and  therefore  both  parables  are  introduced  alike  with  thex*  words.  The  king" 
doin  of  heaven  is  like  unto,  &c.  As  to  the  man's  being  cast  out  of  the  kinjj's 
house  when  the  king  comes  in  to  see  his  guests,  it  Ls  agreeable  to  other  repre- 
sentations made  of  false  Christians  being  thrust  out  of  God's  kingdom  at  the 
day  of  juflgment ;  the  servanVs  not  abiding  in  the  house  Jbrever,  though  the  son 
§hiddh  ever :  God's  talcing  awfiy  their  part  out  of  the  holy  city,  and  blotting 
their  names  out  of  the  book  of  life,  tie 

Mr.  Stoddard  says,  **  This  i)ersim  that  had  not  a  wed«ling  garment,  was  a 
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reprobate ;  but  every  one  that  partakes  of  the  Lord's  supper  without  grAce  la 
not  a  rebrobale."  1  answer,  all  that  will  be  found  in  the  king's  house  without 
grace  when  the  king  comes  in  to  see  the  guests,  are  doubtless  reprobates. 

If  it  be  questioned  whether  by  the  wedding  garment  be  meant  true  piety, 
or  whether  hereby  is  not  intended  moral  sincerity,  let  the  Scripture  interpret 
itself;  which  elsewhere  tells  us  plainly  what  the  wedding  garment  is  at  the 
marriage  of  the  Son  of  God  :  Rev.  xix.  7,  S,  "  The  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is 
come,  and  his  wife  hath  made  herself  ready.  And  lo  her  was  granteil  that  she 
should  be  arrayed  in  fine  linen, clean  and  white;  for  the  fine  linen  is  the  right- 
eousness of  saints."  None,  I  suppose,  will  say,  this  righteousness  that  is  so 
pure,  is  the  common  grace  of  lukewarm  proressore,  and  those  that  go  about  to 
serve  God  and  mammon.  The  same  wedding  garment  we  have  an  account  of 
in  Psal,  xlv.  13,  14  :  "  The  king's  daughter  is  all  glorious  within,  her  clotning 
is  of  wrought  gohl :  she  shall  be  brought  unto  the  king  in  raiment  of  needle- 
work." But  we  need  go  nowhere  else  hut  lo  the  parable  itself ;  that  alone 
determines  the  matter.  The  wedding  garment  spoken  of  as  that  without  which 
professors  will  be  excKided  from  among  God's  people  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
IS  not  moral  sincerity,  or  common  grjice,  but  special  saving  ^race.  If  common 
grace  were  the  wedding  garment  intended,  nf)t  only  would  the  king  cast  out 
those  that  he  Ibmul  mtliout  a  wedding  garment,  but  also  many  with  a  wetlding 
garment :  for  all  su<h  as  shall  be  found  then  with  no  better  garment  than  moral 
sincerity  will  be  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  cast  into  outer  darkness ;  such  a 
wedding  garmt'nt  as  this  will  not  save  ihem.  So  that  true  piety,  unltigned 
fai?h,  or  tlie  righteousness  of  Chiist  which  is  upon  every  one  that  believeth,  is 
doul)il«NS  tiie  witMing  garment  intende<l.  Bat  if  a  pers.)n  has  good  ':i'M\  proper 
gn)U.nl  to  proitM-d  on  in  coming  infdt/tc  /tin^\^  /hhisi\  that  knows  he  is  without 
this  wed.liiiLT  «:ar;nent,  why  should  the  kiii'^  upbr.ild  iiim,  savimj:,  JJ(nr  o/.'/irv/ 
thou  in  hi!!nr,itn!  h'lviniX  ^  tmddin^  i!;'U'imnt  f  And  whysjjould  he  be  sprecl' 
lt*ss  whrn  askrd  su*  h  a  (|Utslion?  Would  he  not  have  had  a  good  answer  t 
make  I  viz.,  **  Thou  tliVM-lf  hast  given  me  leave  to  couie  in  hither,  without  a 
wetMIng  garment."  Or  this,  *' Thy  own  word  is  my  warrant;  which  invited 
such  as  had  only  ronnn<»n  grace  or  nioral  sinceiily  to  come  in." 

VII.  If  we  con>ider  what  took  place,  in  f*ict^  in  the  manner  and  circum- 
stances of  the  f/7//n'.vj/i  (»f  minbers  into  the  primitive  Christian  church,  and  the 
profes^,;on  they  made  in  ordix  to  their  adini.»ion,  as  we  havellu*se  things  rec«)rd- 
eil  in  the  Acts  of  the  .Apostles,  it  will  fuither  confirm  the  point  1  have  endeavor- 
ed to  p:ove. 

We  have  an  arcount  from  time  to  time,  concerning  these,  of  their  first  being 
awakfued  by  the  preaidiing  of  the  apostles  and  other  ministers,  and  earnestly 
inq'iitir^g  what  they  should  «ln  to  Ik?  saved  ;  and  of  their  hi'wvz,  directed  I o  n'/if/i^ 
and  believe  on  the  hfrd  Jeui\\  as  lh»*  way  to  have  their  sins  blotted  out,  and  to 
be  save<l ;  an<l  then  nj)on  iUv'u  prnftssim^  that  they  did  believe,  of  llreir  being 
bipti/ed  and  admitted  into  the  Christiiin  church.  Now  can  any  reasonably 
inia^ini',  that  tliest-  primitive  ronverts,  w  hen  they  made  that  pr(»fession  in  oider  to 
their  admis>ioii,  ha<I  any  mkIi  distinction  in  vii*w  as  that  wliieli  s<»me  now  make, 
)f  two  sorts  ol  real  Christianity,  two  soits  of  sincere  faitli  and  repentanc**,  one 
with  a  moral  and  another  with  a  gracious  sincerity?*  Or  that  the  apostles, 
who  discipli-d  them  and  baptized  tliein,  had  iuNtructed  them  in  any  such  distinc- 
tion ?  The  hi.story  inlorms  us  of  their  teachinir  them  but  one  faith  and  repent* 
ance  ;  believing  in  Cltrist  ftiat  tliey  miglit  be  snvtdy  and  npcntance  for  the  re- 
misfion  of  sins ;  and  it  would  !)e  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  a  thought  of 
any  lower  or  other  kind  entered  into  the  heads  of  these  converts,  when  imuie- 
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diately  upon  their  receiving  such  instructions  they  professed  faith  and  repent- 
ance ;  or  that  those  who  adinitted  them  understood  them  as  meaning  any  lower 
or  other  kind  in  what  they  professed. 

Let  us  particularly  consider  what  we  are  informed  concerning  those  multi« 
tudes  whose  admission  we  have  an  account  of  in  Acts  ii.  We  are  told  concern- 
ing the  three  t/wusand  fii-st  converts,  how  that  they  were  greatly  awakened  by 
the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  pricked  in  their  hearts,  made  sensible  of  theu 
guilt  and  misery ;  "  and  said  to  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  Men  and 
brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?"  i.  e.,  What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved,  and  that 
our  sins  may  be  remitted  ?  Upon  which  they  directed  them  what  they  should  do, 
viz ,  Repent  a/td  be  baptized,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus^  for  the  remission 
of  sins.  They  are  here  directed  into  the  way  of  salvation,  viz.,  faith  and 
repentance,  with  a  proper  profession  of  these.  Then,  we  are  told,  that  "  they 
which  iijladly  received  the  word,  were  baptized;"  that  is,  they  which  appeared 
gladly'to  re.'eive  the  word,  or  manifested  and  professed  a  cordial  and  cheerful 
compliance  which  the  calls  of  the  word,  with  the  directions  which  the  apostles 
had  iri^en  them.  The  manifestation  was  doubtless  by  some  profession,  and  the 
profession  was  of  that  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  that  faith  in 
Christ,  which  the  apostles  had  directeil  them  to,  in  answer  to  their  inquiry, 
what  they  should  do  to  be  saved :  I  can  see  no  ground  to  suppose  they  thought  of 
any  lower  or  other  kind.  And  it  is  evident  by  what  follows,  that  these  converts 
now  Ifxiked  upon  it  that  they  had  complied  with  these  directions,  and  so  were 
at  peace  with  God :  their  business  now  is  to  rejoice  and  praise  Go<i  from  day 
to  day  :  (hey  confinued  stead  fast  I  y  in  the  apostles*  doctrine  and  fellowship — co;i- 
tinnin^  daily  icith  one  accord  in  (he  temple,  and  breaking  bread  from  house  to 
house,  they  did  eat  their  meal  with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart,  praising 
God.  The  arrount  ol*  thtMn  now  is  not  as  of  persons  under  awakenings,  weary 
and  heavy  laden  sinnei^,  un<ler  an  awful  sense  of  guilt  and  wrath,  pricked  in 
their  heaits,  as  before  ;  but  of  persons  whose  sorrow  was  turned  into  joy,  look- 
inir  on  ihtmselves  as  now  in  a  good  estate.  And  in  the  last  verse  it  is  said, 
^*The  Lord  added  to  the  church  daily  such  as  should  be  saved  ;"  in  the  original 
it  is  Toiv  (7(o^nfiei'm\'  the  saved  ;  oi  ato^optroi  was  a  common  appellation  given  to  all 
visible  Christians,  or  to  all  members  of  the  vi>ible  Christian  church.  It  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  (he  converted,  or  fiie  regenerate.  Being  converted  is  in  Scrip- 
ture calle«l  a  being  saved,  btrause  it  is  so  in  effect ;  they  were  "  passed  from 
death  to  life,"  John  v.  24.  Tit.  i.  4,  "  According  to  his  mercy  he  savko  us,  by 
the  w:»sliinir  of  rkoknkration,  an<l  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  2  Tim.  i. 
9,  '*  Who  hath  savkd  us,  and  called  as  with  a  holy  calling."  Not  that  all  who 
were  a<l<led  to  the  \lMuie  church  were  indeed  regenerated,  b«it  they  were  so  in 
profession  and  repute,  and  therefore  were  so  m  name.  1  Cor.  i.  18,  "  The 
preaching  of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  perish,  foolishness;  but  unto  us  [i.  e.,  us 
Christians]  whicli  are  saved  [toiv  ffoi^o/uroiv]  it  is  tlie  power  of  God."  So 
those  that  from  time  to  time  were  a(hle<l  to  the  primitive  church,  were  all  cM- 
vi\  Ol  n(a^nufroi,( he  saved.  Belore,  while  under  awakenings,  they  used  to  in- 
quire of  lh»i»-  teachers  what  they  should  do  to  be  saved  ;  and  the  directions  that 
used  to  be  civi»n  them,  were  to  repent  and  belifve  in  Christ ;  and  Ix-fore  they 
were  ailmittetl  into  the  chmcii,  they  prolesseil  that  they  did  so  :  and  thencefor- 
ward, having  visibly  compliwl  with  the  terms  proposeil,  they  were  callt*d  the 
saved;  it  being  supfiosed,  that  they  now  had  obtained  what  they  inquired  after 
when  tlie}*  asked  what  they  should  do  to  be  xaved.  Accordingly  we  find  that  at 
(er  that,  fmm  time  to  time,  Christ's  ministers  treated  them  no  more  as  miserable 
perishing  sinners,  but  as  true  converts ;  not  setting  before  tbeai  their  sin  and 
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misery  to  awaken  them,  and  to  convince  them  of  the  necessity  of  a  Saviour, 
exhorting  them  to  fly  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  seek  conversion  to  God ;  but 
exhorting  them  to  holdfast  the  profession  of  their  faith,  to  continue  in  the  grace 
o/* God,  and  persevere  in  holiness;  endeavoring  by  all  means  to  co7i/7rm  and 
strengthen  them  in  grace.  Thus  when  a  great  number  believed  and  turned 
to  the  Lord  at  Antioch,  Barnabas  was  sent  lo  them ;  "  who,  when  he  came, 
and  had  seen  the  grace  of  God,  was  glad,  and  exhorted  them  all,  that  with  pur- 
pose of  heart  they  should  cleave  to  the  Lord,"  Acts  xi.  23 ;  see  also  Acts  xiiL 
43,  and  xiv.  22,  and  xv.  32,  41,  and  xx.  32.  And  when  the  apostles  lieard 
of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  lo  the  Christian  faith,  visible  by  their  profes- 
sion when  they  joined  themselves  to  the  Christian  church,  they  in  charity  sup- 
posed and  believed  that  God  had  given  them  saving  repentance,  and  a  heart- 
purifying  faith.  Acts  xi.  18,  **  When  they  heard  these  thing  they  held  their 
peace,  and  glorified  God,  saying,  Then  hath  God  also  granted  unto  the  Gentiles 
repentance  unto  life."  Chap.  xv.  9,  "  And  put  no  difference  between  us  and 
them,  purifying  their  hearts  hyfaith,*^ 

If  any  should  here  object  that  when  such  multitudes  were  converted  from 
Judaism  and  Heathenism,  and  received  into  the  Christian  church  in  so  short  a 
season,  it  was  impossible  there  should  be  time  for  each  one  to  say  so  much  in  his 
public  profession,  as  to  be  any  credible  exhibition  of  true  godliness  to  the  church : 
I  answer,  this  objection  will  soon  vanish,  if  we  particularly  consider  how  the 
case  was  with  those  primitive  converts,  and  how  ihey  were  dealt  with  by  their 
teachers.  It  was  apparently  the  manner  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel, 
when  their  hearers  were  awakened  and  brought  in  good  earnest  to  inquire  what 
lliey.should  do  to  be  saved,  then  particularly  to  instruct  them  in  the  way  of  sal- 
vation, and  explain  to  them  what  qualifications  must  be  in  them,  or  wliat  they 
huwl  ilo  in  order  to  their  being  saved,  agreeable  to  Christ's  direction,  Mark  xvi, 
15,  1<).  This  we  find  was  the  method  they  took  with  the  three  thousand,  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Acts,  verses  37 — 40.  And  it  seems  tlu-y  were  particular  and 
full  in  it :  they  said  much  more  to  them  than  the  words  recorded.  It  is  said, 
verse  40,  "  With  many  other  words  did  Peter  testify  and  exhort."  And  this 
we  find  to  be  the  course  Paul  and  Silas  took  with  the  jailer,  chap.  xvi.  Who 
also  gave  more  large  and  full  instructions  than  are  rehearsed  in  the  history. 
And  when  they  had  thus  instnicte<i  them,  they  doubtk*ss  saw  to  it,  either  by 
themselves  or  some  others  who  assisteti  them,  that  their  instructions  were  uri' 
dirs'ood  by  them,  before  they  proceetieil  to  baptize  them:  for  I  suppose  nrme 
with  whom  1  have  to  do  in  this  controversy,  will  maintain,  from  the  apostles' 
example,  that  we  ought  not  to  insist  on  a  good  degree  of  doctrinal  knowledge 
in  the  way  and  terms  of  salvation,  as  requisite  to  the  admission  of  members 
into  the  church.  And  after  they  were  satisfied  that  they  well  understood  these 
things,  it  took  up  no  great  time  to  make  a  profession  of  them,  or  to  declare  that 
they  did,  or  found  in  themselves,  those  things  they  liad  been  told  of  as  necessary 
to  their  salvation.  To  be  .sure,  after  they  had  been  well  informed  what  saving 
faith  and  repentance  were,  it  took  up  no  more  time  to  profess  that  faith  and  re- 
pentance, than  any  other.  In  this  case,  not  only  the  conveits'  words,  but  the 
words  of  the  preacher,  which  they  consented  to,  and  in  effect  made  their  own, 
are  to  be  taken  into  their  profession.  For  persons  that  are  known  to  be  of  an 
honest  character,  and  manifestly  qualified  with  good  doctrinal  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  true  godliness,  in  the  more  essential  things  which  belong  to  it,  solemn- 
ly to  profess  they  have  or  do  those  things,  is  to  make  as  credible  a  profession  of 
godliness  as  1  insist  upon.  And  we  may  also  well  suppose,  that  more  woris 
Were  uttered  by  the  professors,  and  with  other  drcuinslances  to  render  them 
Vol.  1  17 
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credible,  than  are  recorded  in  that  very  brief  summarj-  history,  which  we  hav# 
of  the  primitive  church  in  the  Ads  of  the  Apostles;  and  also  we  may  yet  sup 
pose  one  thing  further,  viz.,  that  in  that  extraordinary  state  of  things  so  par 
ticular  a  profession  was  not  requisite  in  order  to  the  church's  satisfaction,  eith» 
of  doctrines  assented  to,  or  of  the  consent  and  disposition  of  the  heart,  as  may 
be  expedient  in  a  more  ordinary  slate  of  things ;  for  various  reasons  that  mighf 
be  given,  would  it  not  too  much  lengthen  out  this  discourse. 

One  thing  wliich  makes  it  very  evident,  that  the  inspired  ministers  of  the 
primiiive  Christian  church  looked  upon  saving  faith  as  the  propermatter  of  the 
profession  requisite  in  order  to  adiiiission  into  the  church,  is  the  story  of  Philip 
and  the  eunuch,  in  Acts  viii.  For  when  the  eunuch  desires  to  be  baptized,  Phi- 
hp  makes  answer,  veise  37,  "  D' thou  believest  with  all  thine  heart,  thou  mavest." 
\Vhich  words  certainly  imply,  that  believing  with  all  his  heart  was  requisite  in 
order  to  his  coming  to  this  ordinance  propt  rly  and  in  a  due  manner.  1  cannot 
conceive  what  should  move  Philip  to  utter  these  words,  or  what  he  should  aim 
at  in  them,  if  he  at  the  same  time  supposed,  that  the  eunuch  had  no  manner  of 
need  to  look  at  any  such  qualification  in  himself,  or  at  all  to  inquire  whether  he 
had  such  a  faith  or  no,  in  order  to  determine  whether  he  might  present  himself 
as  the  subject  of  baptism ;  many  that  are  without  it,  being  as  properly  qualified 
for  this,  as  they  that  have  it 

It  is  said  by  some,  that  Philip  intended  nothing  more  by  believing  trith  atl 
his  hearty  than  that  he  believed  that  doctrine  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  iSVm  of 
Oodf  with  a  moral  siiicerity  of  persuasion.  But  here  again  1  desire  the  Scrip- 
tu'e  may  be  allowed  to  be  its  own  interpreter.  The  Scripture  very  much 
ab.»unds  with  such  phrases  as  this,  with  all  the  heart,  or  with  the  whole  hiart,  in 
speaking  of  reliuious  matters.  And  the  manil'est  intent  of  them  is  to  signify  a 
gracious  simplicity  and  godly  sinceiity.  Thus,  1  Sam.  xii.  20,  "  Turn  not  aside 
from  followifig  the  Lord,  but  serve  the  Lord  with  all  your  heart."  So  verse  24, 
'*  Only  fear  the  Lord,  and  serve  him  in  truth,  with  all  your  heart."  1  Kings 
viii.  23, "  Who  keenest  covenant  and  mercy  with  thy  servants,  that  walk  before 
thee  with  ali  their  heart."  Chap.  xiv.  8,  "  My  servant  David,  who  kept  my 
commandments,  and  who  followed  me  with  all  his  heart."  2  Kings  x.  31, 
**  But  Jehu  took  no  het^  to  walk  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  with  all  his 
heart."  2  Chron.  xxii.  9,  "  Jehoshaphat  sougiit  the  Lord  with  all  his  heart." 
Chap.  xxxi.  20,  21,  "  HfZckiah  wrought  that  which  was  good  and  right 
and  truth  before  the  Lord  his  God  ;  and  in  every  work  that  he  began  in  the 
service  of  the  house  of  GckI,  and  in  the  law  and  in  the  commamhnents,  to  sH?k 
his  God,  he  did  it  with  all  his  hiart."  Psal.  ix.  J,  "  I  will  praise  thee,  O  Lord, 
with  mywiiole  heart."  Psal.  Ixxxvi.  12,  '^  I  will  praise  thee,0  Lord  my  God, 
with  all  my  heart,  and  will  glorify  thy  name."  Psal.  cxi.  1,^*1  will  praise 
thee.  O  Lord,  with  my  whole  heart,  in  the  assembly  of  the  upright."  And  cxix. 
2,  ••  Blessed  are  they  that  keep  his  testimonic*s,  and  that  seek  him  with  the  whole 
heait."  Verse  10,  •*  With  my  whole  heart  have  I  sought  thee."  Verse  34, 
*^  Give  me  understanding,  and  I  shall  keep  thy  law,  yea,  I  shall  obsene  it  with 
my  whc»le  heart."  Vei«e  69,  "  The  proud  have  IbrgtHl  a  lie  against  me,  but  I 
will  keip  thy  precepts  with  my  whole  hiart."  Jer.  xxiv.  7,  "  And  I  w ill  give 
them  a  heart  to  know  me — for  they  shall  return  unto  me  with  their  whole 
heart."  Joel  ii.  12,  **Tuin  ye  even  unto  me  with  ail  your  heart — and  rend  your 
heart,  and  not  your  garments."  And  we  have  the  like  phrases  in  innumeiabic 
other  places.  And  i  suppose  that  not  to  much  as  one  place  can  be  produced, 
wherein  there  is  the  least  evidence  or  appearance  of  their  being  used  to 
«ignily  anj'  thing  but  a  gracious  sincirii^     And  indeed  it  must  be  a  \er^  im* 
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proper  use  of  language,  to  speak  of  those  as  performing  acts  of  religion  tmth 
nil  their  hearts^  whose  heart  the  Scriptures  do  abundnntiy  represent  as  under 
the  reigning  power  of  sin  and  unbelief,  and  as  those  that  do  not  give  God  their 
hearts,  but  give  them  to  other  things ;  as  those  who  go  about  to  serve  two  mas- 
ters^  and  as  those  who  indeed  draw  near  to  God  with  their  lips^  but  have  at  the 
same  time  their  hearts y<iryrom  /iiwi,  and  running  more  after  other  things ;  and 
who  have  not  a  singlf  eye  nor  single  heart.  The  word  believe^  in  the  New 
Testament,  answers  to  the  word  trust  \n  the  Old  ;  and  therefore  the  phrase  used 
by  Philip,  oi believing  with  all  the  heart ,  is  parallel  to  that  in  Proverbs  iii., "  Trust 
in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart."  Andbelieving  with  the  heart/is  a  phrase  used 
in  the  New  Testament  to  sijrnify  savirig  faith — Rom.  x.  9,  10,  **  If  thou  shalt 
believe  in  thine  heart,  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be 
saved  ;  for  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness."  The  same  is 
sijjnififd  by  obeying  the  form  of  doctrine  from  the  hearty  Rom.  vi.  17.  18,"  But 
God  be  thanked  that  ye  were  the  servants  of  sin,  but  ye  have  obeyed  from  the 
heart  that  form  of  doctrine  which  was  delivered  you  ;  being  then  made  free 
from  sin,  ye  became  the  servants  of  righteousness."  Here  it  is  manifest,  that 
saving  faith  is  intended  by  obeying  the  form  of  doctrineyrom  the  heart.  And 
the  same  is  signified  as  if  it  had  been  said,  ye  have  believed  with  the  heart  the 
form  of  doctrine.  But  Philip  uses  a  yet  stronger  expression,  he  does  not  only 
say,  if  thou  believest  with  the  hearty  or  from  the  heart,  but  with  aft  thine  heart. 
And  besides,  for  any  to  suppose,  that  those  same  persons  which  the  Scriptures 
represent  in  some  places  as  under  the  power  of  an  evil  heart  ofunbcliif;  and  as 
double  minded  with  reirard  to  their  faith,  James  i.  6,7,8  ;  and  as  those  who  though 
they  believe  for  a  whil\  yet  have  their  hearts  like  a  rock,  in  which  faith  has  no 
root,  Luke  viii. ;  atid  yel  ih;it  this  same  sort  of  persons  are  in  other  Scriptures 
spoken  of  vn^hclievinir  villi  nil  their  hetirt  ;  1  say,  for  any  to  suppose  this,  would 
be  to  make  tlie  soumi  or  voiee  of  (lod's  word  not  very  harmonious  and  conso- 
nant to  itselt*.  Ami  one  thinLcm(»re  I  would  observe  on  this  head,  there  is  goo<| 
i'CH<on  to  suppose  that  Philip,  while  he  sat  in  the  chariot  with  the  eunuch,  and 
(as  we  :^re  tohi)  preached  unto  him  Jesus,  had  showed  to  him  the  way  of  sal- 
vation, had  opened  to  him  the  way  of  getting  an  interest  in  Christ,  or  obr?in- 
ing  salvation  by  him,  viz.,  believing  in  him,  agreeably  to  Christ's  own  direction, 
Mark  xvi.  15,  16.  And  ajj^reeably  to  what  we  find  to  be  the  manner  of  the 
first  pieachers  of  the  gr)spe| :  and  therefore  now,  when  after  this  discourse  he 
puts  It  to  the  eunuch,  whether  he  believed  with  all  his  heart  ;  it  is  natural  to 
suppose,  that  he  meant  whether  he  tound  his  heart  acquiescing  in  the  gosptj 
way  of  salvation,  or  whether  he  sincerely  exercised  that  bdvf  in  Christ  ^hich 
he  had  been  inculcating  ;  and  it  would  be  natural  for  the  eunuch  so  to  under* 
stand  him. 

Here  if  it  be  objected  that  the  eunuch's  answer,  and  the  profession  he  here- 
upon made  (wherein  he  speaks  nothing  of  his  heart,  but  barely  says),  I  believe 
tha*  Je^us  Christ  t>  the  Son  if  (ind,  shows  that  he  understood!  no  more  by  the 
in(|  liry  than  whether  he  gave  his  absent  to  that  doctrine  :  to  this  I  answer;  we 
inu^l  lake  this  confession  of  the  eunuch's  toijether  with  Philip's  words,  which 
ihev  Were  a  rejdy  to.  and  expound  the  one  l»y  the  other.  Nor  is  there  any  rea- 
iioii  but  to  uriderstand  it  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  tind  the  woids  of  the 
like  confession  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testamenty  and  as  the  words  of  such  a 
confes>ion  were  wont  to  be  us»ii  in  (hose  days,  as  particularly  the  words  of 
Peter's  confession.  Matt.  xvi.  16,  "  .And  Simon  Peter  ans*vered  and  said,  Thou 
art  Christ  the  Son  of  the  livini;  (»(hI  :''  which  was  a  profession  of  saving  faith, 
as  appears  by  what  Ciirist  says  upon  it.    .\nd  we  read»  1  Cor.  xii.  3,  *'  No  man 
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can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost "  Not  but  that  a  roan 
might  make  a  profession  in  these  words,  without  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  he  could 
not  do  it  heartily,  or  with  all  his  heakt.  So  1  John  iv.  15,"  Whosoever  shsill 
confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  God." 
i.  e.,  Whoever  makes  this  Christian  confession  (this  profession  which  all  Chris- 
tians were  wont  to  make)  confiaily,  or  with  bis  whole  heart,  God  dwells  in 
him,  &C.  But  it  was  thus  that  the  eunuch  was  put  upon  making  this  confes- 
sion. 

VIII.  It  is  apparent  by  the  epistles  of  the  apostles  to  the  primitive  Christian 
churches,  their  manner  of  addressing  and  treating  them  throughout  all  those 
epistles,  and  what  thry  say  to  them  and  of  them,  that  all  those  churches  were 
constituted  of  members  so  qualified  as  has  been  represented,  having  such  a  visi- 
bility of  godliness  as  has  been  insisted  on ;  those  who  were  reputed  to  be  real 
saintSf  were  taken  into  the  church  under  a  notion  of  their  being  truly  pious  per- 
sons, made  that  profession,  and  had  this  hope  of  themselves ;  and  that  natural 
and  graceleos  men  were  not  admitted  designedly,  but  unawares,  and  beside  the 
aim  of  the  primitive  churches  and  ministers ;  and  that  such  as  remained  in  good 
standing,  and  free  from  an  offensive  Ivehavior,  continued  to  have  the  reputation  and 
esteem  of  real  saints,  with  the  apostles,  and  one  with  another. 

There  were  numbers  indeed  in  these  churches,  who  after  their  admission  fell 
into  an  offensive  behavior;  some  of  which  the  apostles,  in  their  epistles,  speak 
doubtfully  of;  others  that  had  behaved  themselves  very  scandalously,  they 
speak  of  in  language  that  seems  to  suppose  them  to  be  wicked  men.  The  apos- 
tle Paul  in  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  oftentimes  speaks  of  some  among  them 
that  hail  embraceil  heretical  opinions,  and  had  behaved  themselves  in  a  very 
disorderly  ami  scliisinatical  manner,  whom  he  represents  as  expoM-d  to  censure, 
and  to  whom  he  threatens  excommunication  ;  and  upon  orcasioii  of  so  many 
offences  of  this  kind  appearing  among  them  that  for  a  while  had  Ixvii  thought 
well  of,  he  puts  them  all  upon  examining  themselves,  whether  they  were  in- 
deed in  the  faith,  and  whether  Christ  was  truly  in  them,  as  they  and  others  had 
supposed,  2  Cor.  xiii.  And  the  same  apostle  speaks  of  great  nmnbers  among 
the  Galatians,  who  had  made  a  iiigh  profession,  and  were  such  as  he  had 
thought  well  of  when  they  were  fir>t  admitted  into  the  church,  but  since  had 
given  him  cause  lo  doubt  of  their  state,  by  givinj;  heed  to  seducers,  that  denied 
tiie  great  gospel  doctrine  o(j unification  by  faith  alone:  yet  notwithstanding, 
the  apostle  speaks  of  them  in  surh  lan<;uage  as  shows  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment, and  implies  that  he  had  looked  u|)on  them  as  true  Christians,  and  liopni 
tliat  his  labors  among  them  had  had  a  saving  effect  unon  them.  Cial.  i.  6,  "  I 
marvel  that  ye  are  so  soon  removed  from  him  that  called  you  into  the  grace  of 
Christ,  unto  another  uospel."  Chap.  iv.  11,  'M  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  I  have 
bestoweii  upon  you  labor  in  vain."  And  ver.  20,  "  I  desire  to  be  present  with 
you  now,  and  change  my  voice;  for  I  stand  in  doubt  of  you."  As  much  as  to 
say,  "  I  have  heretofore  addresse<l  you  with  the  voice  of  love  and  charity,  us 
sup|)osing  you  the  dear  cliildren  of  Ciod  ;  but  now  I  bt*gin  to  think  of  speaking 
to  you  in  other  language."  in  the  same  chapter,  to  show  them  what  little  rea- 
son he  had  to  expect  that  they  would  come  to  this,  he  puts  them  in  mind  of  the 
great  pnfrssion  they  had  made,  and  the  extraordinary  appearances  there  had 
formerly  been  in  them  of  fer^'ent  *piety.  Ver.  15,  ^  VVhere  is  the  blessedness 
you  spake  of?  For  I  bear  you  record,  that  if  it  liad  been  possible  ye  would 
kiive  plucked  out  your  own  eyes,  and  hare  given  them  unto  me."  The  Apcw- 
tle  James  in  his  epistle,  speaks  of  scandalous  persons  among  the  twelve  tribes 
that  were  tcaiiered  abroad  ;  some  that  were  men  of  unlnidied  tonguis  ;  some 
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that  seem  to  have  been  a  kind  of  Antinoinians  in  their  principles,  and  of  a  very 
bitter  and  violent  spirit,  that  reproached,  condemned,  and  ci/r^ee/ their  brethren, 
and  raised  wars  'AV\i\fghtingsi  among  professing  Chiistians,  and  were  also  very 
unclean  in  their  practice,  aduUi-rers  ami  adulteresses^  chap,  iv.  4.  And  in  the 
6lh  chapter  of  his  epistle,  he  seems  to  speak  to  the  unbelieving  Jews,  who  per- 
secuted the  Christians,  ver.  6.  And  the  apostles  are  also  olten  speaking  of 
some  that  had  once  been  admitted  into  the  church,  crept  in  unair ares ^  who  had 
apostatized  from  Christianity,  and  finally  proved  notoriously  wicked  men.  But 
otherwise,  and  as  to  such  membeis  of  the  visible  church  as  continued  in  the 
same  goo<l  standing  and  visibility  of  Christianity,  wherein  they  were  achnilted, 
it  is  evident  by  the  epistles  of  the  apostles,  they  were  all  in  the  eye  of  a  Chris- 
tian judgment  truly  pious  or  gracious  persons.  And  here  I  desire  the  following 
thinors  may  be  particularly  observetL 

The  apostles  continually,  in  their  epistles,  speak  to  them  and  o/*  them,  as 
supposing  and  judging  them  to  be  cjracious  persons.     Thus  the  Apostle  Paul, 
in  his  epistle  to  the  church  of  the  Romans,  chap.  i.  7,  speaks  of  the  members  of 
that  church  as  beloved  of  God,     In  chap.  vi.  17,  18,  &c.,  he  "  thanks  God,  that 
they  had  obeywl  from  the  heart  that  form  of  doctrine  which  had  been  delivered 
them,  and  were  ma<le  free  from  sin,  and  become  the  servants  of  righteousness,'* 
&c.     The  apostW  in  giving  thanks  to  God  for  this,  must  not  only  have  a  kind  of 
negative  charity  for  tliera,  as  not  knowing  but  that  they  were  gracious  persons, 
and  so  charitably  hoping  (as  we  say)  that  it  was  so ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
formed  a  positive  judgment  that  tiny  were  such  :  his  thanksgiving  must  at  least 
be  founded  on  rational   probability  ;  since  it  would  be  but  mocking  of  Got!  to 
give  him  thanlis  for  bestowing  a  Uiercy  which  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  see 
n-ason  positively  to  believe  was   bistowed.     In  chaj).  vii.  4,  5,  6,  the  apostle 
speaks  of  them  as  those  that  once  in  re  in  thejleshy  and  wre  undir  the  law,  but 
now  delivered  from  the  /r/ir,  and  dead  to  if.     In  chap.  viii.  15,  and  following 
verses,  he  tells  them,  they  hud  received  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  and  speaks  of  them 
as  hailing  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  that  tiny  were  the  children  of  God,  heirs  of 
God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ.     And  the  whole  of  his  discourse,  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter,  implies,  that  he  esteemed  them  tiuly  gracious  persons.     In  chap. 
ix.  23,  24,  he  speaks  of  the  Christian  Romans,  together  with  all  other  Chris- 
tians, both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  as  Vissels  of  mercy.     In  xiv.  6,  7,  8,  speaking 
of  the  difference  lljat  then  was  amonjr  prol'essing  Christians,  in  point  of  regard 
to  the  ceremonial  institutions  of  ihf  law,  he  speaks  of  lx»th   parties  as  acting 
from  a  gracious  jirincipU*,  and   as  those  that  lived  to  the  Lord,  arul  should  die 
unto  the  Lord  :  **  lie  that  reganleth   the  day,  regardeth   it   unto  the  Lord,  &c. 
For  none  of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  [i.  e.  none  of  us^  dieth  to  hiia<:elf. 
For  wliether  we  live,  we  live  unto  the  I^rd,  or  whether  we  die,  we  die  unto 
the  I^rd :  whetlier  we  live  therefore,  or  die,  we  are  the  I-ord's."     In  chap.  xv. 
14,  he  says,  **  I  myself  also  am  persuachii  of  you,  my  brethren,  that  ye  are  full 
of  goo<lm-ss."     His  Ix'intr  thus  pfistiaded  implit^  a  positive  ju<lgment  of  charity. 
And  the  same  apostle  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  directs  il  to  '« the 
church  at  Corinth,  that    are  sanctiti«d  in  Christ  Jesus,  callcti  to  be  saint.s,  with 
all  that  in  every  place  call  on  the  name  of  the  LonI  Jesus;"  i.  e.,  to  all  visible 
Christians  through  the  world,  or  all  the  members  of  Christ's  visible  church  ev- 
erywhere: and  continuing  his  speech  of  these,  chap.  i.  8,  he  speaks  of  them  as 
those  ^Mhat  (lod  would  confirm  to  the  end,  that  they  may  be  blameless  in  the 
day  of  our  I^rd  Jc*sus  Christ :''  plainly  speaking  of  tht-m  all,  as  persons,  in 
Christian  €*steem,  savingly  eonviTtiMl.     In  the  next  verse,  he  speaks  of  iheyJii/A- 
fulntss  of  God  as  entjagtd  thus  to  |  usi  i  ve  thtin  to  salvaiion,  having  called  them 
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to  the  felloxjDship  of  his  Son.  And  in  the  30th  verse,  he  speaks  of  them  as  hav- 
ing a  saving  interest  in  Christ :  "  Of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus ;  who  of  God 
is  made  unto  us  wisjiom,  righteousness,  sanctification  and  redemption."  In 
chap.  iii.  21,  22,  23,  lie  says  to  the  members  of  the  church  of  Corinth,"  All 
things  are  yours,  whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Ctplias,  or  the  world,  or  life,  or 
death,  or  things  present,  or  things  to  come  ;  all  are  yours,  and  ye  are  Christ's." 
In  chapter  iv.  15,  he  tells  them,  he  had  begotten  them  through  the  gospel.  In 
chap  vi.  1,  2,  3,  he  speaks  of  them  as  "  those  who  shall  judge  the  world,  and 
shall  judge  angels:"  and  in  ver.  11,  he  says  to  them,  **  Ve  are  washed,  ye  are 
sanctified,  ye  are  justified,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of 
God."  And  in  chap.  xv.  49,  to  the  end,  he  speaks  of  them  as  having  an  in- 
terest, with  him  and  other  Christians,  in  the  happiness  and  glory  of  the  resur" 
rection  ofthejvst.  And  in  his  second  epistle,  chap.  i.  7,  lie  says  to  them,  "  Our 
hope  of  you  is  steadfast;  knowing  that  as  you  are  partakers  of  the  sufferings, 
so  shall  ye  be  also  of  the  consolation."  This  steadfast  hope  implies  a  positive 
judgment.  We  must  here  understand  the  apostle  to  speak  of  such  members  of 
the  church  of  Corinth,  as  had  not  visibly  backslidden,  as  they  whom  he  else- 
where speaks  doubtfully  of.  Again,  in  the  14th  and  15th  verses,  he  speaks  of  a 
confidence  which  he  had  that  they  should  be  his  rejoicing  in  thedayojths  Lord 
Jesus.  In  all  reason,  we  must  conclude,  there  was  a  visibilit}  of  grace,  carry- 
ing with  it  an  apparent  probability  in  the  eyes  of  the  Apostle,  which  was  the 
ground  of  this  his  cottfdence.  Such  an  apparent  probability,  and  his  confi- 
dence as  built  u]>on  it,  are  both  expressed  in  chap.  iii.  3, 4,  "  Ye  are  manifest- 
ly declared  to  be  the  epistle  of  Christ,  ministered  by  us ;  written  not  with  ink, 
but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  ;  not  in  tables  of  stone,  but  in  the  fleshly 
tables  of  the  heart ;  and  such  trust  liave  we  throuirh  Christ  to  (i(»d-ward.*'  And 
in  ver.  18,  the  apostle  speaks  of  them,  with  himstlland  other  Christians,  usidl 
unlh  openJacCy  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord^  and  being  change 
ed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory. 

And  in  the  epistle  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,chap.  iv.  26,  the  apostle  speaks 
of  visible  Christians,  as  visibly  belonging  to  heaven,  the  Jerusalem  which  is 
above.  And,  ver.  28,  29,  represents  them  to  be  the  children  of  the  promise^  as 
Isaac  was;  and  bom  after  the  Spirit.  In  the  6th  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  he 
says  to  the  Christian  Galatians,  because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the 
Spirit  of  his  Son  info  your  hearts,  crying,  jibba,  Falhir.  And  in  chap.  vi.  1, 
he  speaks  of  those  of  them  that  had  not  fallen  into  scandal,  as  spiritual  per^' 
sons. 

In  his  epistle  to  that  great  church  of  Ephesus,  at  the  b(*ginning,  he  blessef 
God  on  behaff  of  the  members  of  that  church,  as  boinc;  together  with  himself 
and  all  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus,  "  chosen  in  him  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  to  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him  in  love,  being  predestina- 
ted to  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself,  according  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  his  will,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,  wherein  G(mI  had 
made  them  accepted  in  the  beloved ;  in  whom  they  had  redmiption  through  his 
blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  In  chap.  i.  13,  U',  he  thus  writes  to  them  :  "  In 
whom  ye  also  trusted. — In  whom  after  ye  believed,  ye  were  sealKtl  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  which  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance,  until  the  reilemp- 
tion  of  the  purchased  possession."  And  in  cliap.  ii.  at  the  beginning  :  **  You 
kath  he  quickened  who  were  dead  in  tiespasses  and  sins."  With  much  more, 
showing  that  they  were,  in  a  charitable  esteem,  regenerated  persons,  and  heira 
of  salvation. 

So  in  the  epistle  to  the  members  of  the  church  of  Philippi,  the  a|)ostle  sa* 
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luting  them  in  the  beginning  of  i4,  tells  them  that  he  "  thanks  God  upon  every 
remembrance  of  them  for  their  fellowship  in  the  gospel ;  being  confident  of 
this  very  thing,  that  he  which  had  begun  a  good  work  in  them,  would  perform 
it  until  the  day  of  Christ:  even  (says  he)  as  it  is  meet  for  me  to  think  this  of 
you  all."  If  it  was  meet  for  him  to  think  this  of  them,  and  to  be  confident  of 
It,  he  had  at  least  some  appearing  rational  probability  to  found  his  ji]d«;ment 
and  confidence  upon;  for  surely  it  is  not  meet  for  reasonable  creatures  to 
think  at  random,  and  be  confident  without  reason.  In  verses  25, 26,  he  speaks 
of  his  '*  confidence  that  he  should  come  to  them  for  their  furtherance  and  joy  of 
faith,  that  their  rejoicing  might  be  more  abundant  in  Christ  Jesus."  Wliich 
words  certainly  suppose  that  they  were  persons  who  had  already  received  Christ, 
and  comfort  in  him ;  had  already  obtained  faith  and  joy  in  Christ,  and  only 
needed  to  have  it  increased 

In  the  epistle  to  the  members  of  the  church  of  Colosse,  the  apostle,  saluting 
them  in  the  beginning  of  the  epistle,  *'  gives  thanks  for  their  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  love  to  all  saints,  and  the  hope  laid  up  for  them  in  heaven ;"  and 
speaks  of '*the  gospePs  bringing  forth  fruit  in  them,  since  the  day  they  knew 
the  grace  of  God  in  truth ;"  i.  e.,  since  the  day  of  their  saving  conversion.  In 
chap.  i.  8,  he  speaks  of  "  their  love  in  the  Spirit."  Verses  12,  13, 1 4,  he  speaks 
of  them  as  **  made  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light ; 
as  being  delivered  from  the  power  of  darkness,  and  translated  into  the  kingdom 
of  God's  dear  Son ;  as  having  redemption  through  Christ's  blood,  and  the  for- 
giveness of  sins."  In  chap.  lii.  at  the  beginning,  he  speaks  of  them  as  "risen 
with  Christ ;  as  being  dead  [i.  e.  to  the  lawjo  siu^and  the  world] ;  as  having  their 
life  hid  with  Chrisit  in  God;  and  being  such  as  "when  Cluist  their  life  ^llould 
appear,  should  appear  with  him  in  glory."  In  ver.  7,  ho  .*jpeaks  of  them  as 
"having  once  walked  and  liveti  in  lusts,  but  havin»4  now  put  olfthe  old  man 
with  his  deeds,  and  put  t)n  the  new  man,  which  it;  renewed  in  knowlediie  alter 
the  image  of  him  that  created  him." 

In  the  first  epistle  to  the  members  of  the  church  of  Thessalonica,  in  words 
annexed  to  his  salutation,  chap,  i.,  he  declares  what  kind  of  visibility  there  was 
of  their  election  of  God,  in  the  appearance  there  had  been  of  true  and  saving 
conversion,  and  their  consequent  h(»ly  life,  verses  3 — 7.  And  in  the  beginning 
of  the  second  epistle,  he  speaks  of  {hairjaith  and  love  greatly  increasing  ;  and 
in  verse  7,  he  expresses  his  confidence  of  meeting  them  in  eternal  rest,  when  tkt 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  should  he  revealed  from  heaven  trith  his  mighty  angels.  And 
in  chap.  ii.  13,  he  gives  thanks  to  God  that  from  the  beginning  he  had  chostn 
them  to  salvation. 

In  the  epistle  to  the  Christian  Hebrews,  ihouiih  the  aposMc  speaks  of  some 
(hat  once  belonged  to  their  churches,  but  had  apostatized  and  proved  themselves 
hypocrites;  yei  concerning  the  rest  that  remained  in  good  standing,  he  says, 
chap.  \i.  9, 1  am  persuaded  better  things  of  you  ^  and  things  that  accompany 
salvation,  (Where  we  may  again  note,  his  being  thus  persuaded,  evidently  im* 
plies  a  positive  judgment.)  And  in  chap.  xii.  2*^,  &c.,  he  speaks  of  them  as 
visibly  belonging  to  the  glorious  society  o(  hecvni.  And  in  chap.  xiii.  5,  G,  he 
Bpeaks  of  them  as  those  who  may  boldly  say,  The  Lord  is  my  helper. 

The  A)K>stle  James,  writing  to  the  Christians  of  the  twelve  tribes  which  were 
scattered  abroad,  speaks  of  them  as  regenerateil  persons,  meaning,  as  I  observed 
before,  those  wjiich  were  in  good  standing.  Chap.  i.  18, "Of  his  own  will 
begat  he  us  by  the  word  of  truth,  that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  flr^t  fruits  ot  hi. 
creatures.  The  Apostle  Peter,  writing  to  the  Jewish  ChriMians.  sciitterei 
'Sioughout  Poiiius,G4lutiM,Cappadocia,  A>ia,  and  Hiihuiia  ^hni^ecoutiliies,  ;Lni 
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therefore  they  roust  in  the  whole  be  supposed  to  bea  gn^t  multitude  of  people), 
to  all  these  tlie  apostle  in  the  inscription  or  direction  of  his  first  epistle,  gives 
the  title  of  eledy  accordbig  to  the  f  on  knowledge  of  God  the  Father,  through 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit  unto  obedience,  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  And  in  the  verses  next  following,  speaks  of  them  as  regenerated,  "  or 
begotten  again  to  a  lively  hope,  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible,"  &c  And  as 
"  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation :"  and  says  to  them  in 
verses  8,  9,  "  Whom  {namely,  Christ)  having  not  seen,  ye  love ;  in  whom 
though  now  ye  see  him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and 
full  of  glory  ;  receiving  the  end  of  your  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  your  souls." 
And  in  verse  18,  to  the  end,  the  apostle  speaks  of  them  as  "  redeemed  from  their 
vain  conversation,  by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ. — And  as  having  purified  their 
souls  in  obeying  the  truth  through  the  Spirit. — Being  born  again  of  incorrupti- 
ble seed/'  &c.  And  in  the  former  part  of  chap.  ii.  he  speaks  of  them  as 
^'  living  stones,  coming  to  Christ,  and  on  him  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  a  holy 
priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiiitual  sacrifices  acceptable  to  God  through  Jesus 
Christ. — Jlnd  as  those  that  believe,  to  whom  Christ  is  precious. — ^s  a  choseu 
generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people,  called  out  of 
darkness  into  marvellous  light."  The  church  at  Babylon,  occasionally  men- 
tioned in  cliap.  V.  13,  is  said  to  be  elected  together  with  them.  And  in  his  second 
epistle  (which  appears  by  chap.  iii.  1,  to  be  written  to  the  same  persons)  the 
inscription  is.  To  them  which  have  obtained  like  precious  faith  with  us,  i.  e., 
with  the  apostles  and  servants  of  Christ.  And  in  the  third  chapter,  he  tells  them 
both    his  epistles  were  designed  to  stir  up  thdr  pure  minds. 

In  the  first  epistle  of  John,  written  (for  aught  appears)  to  professing  Chris- 
tians in  general,  chap.  ii.  12,  &c.,  the  apostle  tells  them,  *^He  writes  to  them 
because  their  sins  were  forgiven,  because  they  had  known  him  that  was  from 
*he  beginning. — Because  they  had  overcome  the  wicked  one,"  &c.  In  veises 
20,  21,  he  tells  them  "  they  liave  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  and  know  all 
things ;  and  that  he  did  not  write  to  l>hem  because  they  had  not  known  the 
truth,  but  because  they  had  known  it,"  &c.  And  in  verse  27,  he  says,  •*  The 
anointing  which  ye  have  received  of  him,  abideth  in  you,  and  ye  need  not  that 
any  man  should  teach  you  ;  but  as  the  same  anointing  teacheth  you  of  all  things, 
and  is  truth, and  is  no  lie;  and  even  as  it  hath  taught  you,  ye  shall  abide  in 
hhn."  And  in  the  beginning  of  chap.  iii.  he  addresses  them  as  those  '*  who  were 
the  sons  of  God,  who  when  he  should  appear  should  be  like  him,  because  they 
should  see  him  as  he  is."  In  chap.  iv.  4,  he  says,  "  Ye  are  of  God,  little  chil- 
dren, and  have  overcome,"  fitc. 

The  ApostleJude,in  his  general  epistle,  speaks  much  of  apostates  and  their 
wickechicss;  but  to  other  professing  Christians,  that  had  not  fallen  away,  he 
says,  verses  20,  21,  ^'  But  ye,  beloved,  building  up  yourselves  on  your  most  iioly 
faith,  praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  Go<i,  looking 
for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life  :"  plainly  supposing  that 
they  had  professed  faith  with  love  to  God  our  Saviour,  and  were  by  the  apostle 
coa'iidered  as  his  friends  and  lovers. — Many  other  passages  to  the  like  pur|>ose 
might  be  observed  in  tlie  epistles,  but  these  may  sutiite. 

Now  how  unaccountable  would  these  things  be,  if  the  case  was,  that  the 
members  of  the  primitive  Christian  churches  were  not  admitted  into  them  under 
any  such  notion  as  tlieir  being  really  godly  persons  and  heirs  of  eternal  life,  nor 
with  any  ri*spect  of  such  a  character  appearing  on  them;  and  that  they  them* 
selves  joirte<l  to  these  churches  withou  any  such  pretence,  as  having  no  such 
opinion  of  themselves ! 
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But  it  is  particularly  evident  that  they  had  such  an  opinion  of  themselves , 
as  well  as  the  apostles  of  them,  by  many  things  the  apostles  say  in  the  epistles. 
Thus  in  Rom.  viii.  15,  16,  the  apastle  speaks  of  them  as  **  havmg  received  the 
Spirit  of  adoption,  the  Spirit  of  God  bearing  witness  with  their  spirits,  that  they 
were  the  children  of  God."  And  chap.  v.  2,  *'  Of  their  rejoicing  in  hope  of 
the  glory  of  God."  In  1  Cor.  i.  7,  he  speaks  of  them  as  waiting  for  the  com- 
ing of  the  Lord  Jesus.  In  chap.  xv.  17,  the  apostle  says  to  the  members  of 
the  church  of  Corinth,  "  If  Christ  be  not  raised,  your  faith  is  vain,  ye  are  yet  in 
your  sins."  Plainly  supposing,  that  they  hoped  their  sins  were  forgiven.  In 
Philip,  i.  25,  26,  the  apostle  speaks  of  his  coming  to  Philippi,  to  '*  increase  their 
joy  of  failh,  and  that  their  rejoicing  in  Christ  might  be  more  abundant."  Im- 
plying (as  Nvas  observed  before)  that  they  had  received  comfort  already,  in  some 
degree,  as  supposing  themselves  to  have  a  saving  interest  in  Christ.  In  1 
Thess.  i.  10,  he  speaks  of  the  members  of  the  church  of  Thessalonica  as  ••  wait- 
ing for  Christ  from  heaven,  as  one  who  had  delivered  them  from  the  wratb  to 
come."  In  Heb.  vi.  9,  10,  he  speaks  of  the  Christian  Hebrews  as  having  that 
"  hope  which  was  an  anchor  to  their  souls."  The  Apostle  Peter,  1  Epis.  i.  3, 
6,  8,  9,  speaks  of  the  visible  Christians  he  wrote  to,  as  being  "  begotten  to  a 
lively  hope,  of  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  &c  Wherein  they  greatly 
rejoiced,"  &c.  And  even  the  members  of  the  church  of  Laodicea,  the  very 
"worst  of  all  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  yet  looked  upon  themselves  as  truly 
gracious  persons,  and  made  that  profession  ;  they  said,  "  they  were  rich,  and 
increased  in  goods,  and  knew  not  that  they  were  wretched  and  miserable,"  &c. 
Rev.  iii.  17. 

It  is  also  evident,  that  the  members  of  these  primitive  churcht»s  had  this 
judgment  one  of  another,  and  of  the  members  of  the  visible  church  of  Christ 
in  general.  In  1  The>s.  iv.  13,  &c.,  the  apostle  exhorts  the  Christian  Thessa- 
lonians,  in  mourning  for  their  deceased  friends  who  were  visible  Christians, 
not  to  sorrow  as  the  hopeless  Heathen  were  wont  to  do  for  their  lieparted 
friends ;  and  that  upon  this  consideration,  that  they  had  reason  to  expect  to 
meet  them  again  in  glorious  circumstances  at  the  day  of  judgment,  never  to 
part  more.  The  ground  of  comfort  concerning  th^ir  ilead  friends,  wliich  the 
apostle  here  speaks  of,  is  eviilently  something  more  than  such  a  hope  as  it  may 
be  supposeil  we  ought  to  have  of  all  that  profess  Christian  doctrines,  and  are 
not  samdalous  in  life,  whom  we  must  forbear  to  censure,  because  we  do  not 
know  but  they  are  true  saints.  The  members  of  the  church  of  Sardis,  next  to 
Lao<licea,  the  worst  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  yet  had  a  name  thai  they 
lived  ;  though  Christ,  who  speaks  of  these  seven  churches  from  heaven,  in  the 
character  of  the  Searcher  of  Hearts  (see  Rev.  ii.  23),  explicitly  tells  them  that 
they  were  dead ;  perhaps  all  in  a  dead  frame,  and  the  most  in  a  dead  state. 

These  things  evidently  show,  how  all  the  Christian  churches  through  the 
world  were  constitute*!  in  th<»se  days;  and  what  sort  of  holiness  or  saintship  it 
was,  that  all  visible  Christians  in  good  standing  had  a  vis-ihiliiy  and  profession 
of,  in  that  a|>ostolic  a-je ;  ami  also  what  sort  of  visibility  of  this  they  had,  viz.. 
not  only  that  which  gave  them  right  to  a  kind  of  negative  charity,  or  freedom 
from  censure,  hut  that  which  might  justly  induce  a  |>ositive  judgment  in  their 
favor.  The  churches  that  these  epistles  were  written  to,  were  all  tlie  principal 
churches  in  the  world ;  some  of  them  very  large,  as  the  churches  of  Corinth 
ami  Ephesus.  Some  of  the  epistles  were  directed  to  all  the  churches  through 
large  countries  where  the  gospel  had  had  great  success,  as  the  e|)istle  to  the 
Galatians.  The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  to  all  the  Jewish  Christianji 
in  the  land  of  Canaani  in  distinction  from  the  Jews  that  lived  in  other  countries 
Vol.  I.  18 
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who  were  called  Hellenists  or  Grecians,  because  they  generally  spake  Ihc 
Greek  tongue.  The  epistles  of  Peter  were  written  to  all  the  Christian  Jews 
through  many  countries,  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia  j 
where  were  great  numbers  of  Jews,  beyond  any  other  Gentile  countries.  The 
epistle  ol*  James  was  directed  to  all  Christian  Jews,  scattered  abroad  through 
the  whole  world.  The  epistles  of  John  and  Jude,  for  aught  appears  in  those 
epistles,  were  directed  to  all  visible  Christians  through  the  whole  world.  And 
the  Apostle  Paul  directs  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  not  only  to  the  mem- 
bers of  that  church,  but  to  all  professing  Christians  through  the  face  of  the 
earth.  1  Cor.  i.  2,  and  chap.  xiv.  33,  speaking  of  the  churches  in  general,  he 
calls  them  all  ckurches  of  the  saints.  And  by  what  Christ  says  to  the  churches 
of  Sardis  and  Laodieea  in  the  Apocalypse,  of  whom  more  evil  is  said  than  of 
any  Christian  churches  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  it  appears  that  even 
the  members  of  those  churches  looked  on  themselves  as  in  a  state  of  salvation, 
and  had  such  a  name  with  others. 

Here  possibly  some  may  object,  and  say,  it  will  not  follow  from  the  apostles 
speaking  to  and  of  the  members  of  the  primitive  church  after  the  manner 
which  has  been  observed,  as  though  they  supposed  them  to  be  gradouj  persons, 
that  therefore  a  profession  and  appearance  of  this  was  looked  upon  in  those 
days  as  a  requisite  qualif  cation  for  admission  into  the  visible  church ;  because 
another  reason  may  be  given  for  it,  viz..  Such  was  the  extraordinary  state  of 
things  at  that  day,  that  it  so  came  to  pass,  that  the  greater  part  of  those  con- 
verted from  Heathenism  and  Judaism  to  Christianity,  were  hopefully  gracious 
persons,  by  reason  of  its  being  a  day  of  sucK  large  communications  of  divine 
graco,  and  such  great  and  unavoidable  sutfenngs  of  professors,  &c.  And  the 
apostles  knowing  those  facts,  might  properly  speak  to,  and  of  the  churches,  as 
if  they  were  societies  of  truly  gracious  persons,  because  there  was  jast  ground 
on  such  accounts,  to  think  the  greater  part  of  them  to  be  so ;  although  no  pro* 
fession  or  visibility  of  this  was  requisite  in  their  members  by  the  constitution 
of  those  churches,  and  the  door  of  admission  was  as  open  for  others  as  for 
such. 

But  it  will  appear,  this  cannot  be  a  satisfactory  nor  true  account  of  the  mat- 
ter,  if  we  consider  the  following  things. 

(1.)  The  apostles  in  the  very  superscription  or  direction  of  their  letters  to 
the^e  churches,  and  in  their  sal  idol  ions  at  the  beginning  uf  their  epistles,  speak 
of  them  as  gracious  persons.  For  instance,  the  A{)ostle  Peter,  in  the  direction 
of  his  fust  letter  to  all  professing  Jewish  Christians  through  many  countries, 
says  thus :  "  To  the  strangers  scattered  through  Pontus,  &c.,  elect,  according  to 
the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father,  through  sanctitication  of  the  Spirit  unto 
obedience,  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ"  And  in  ilirecting  his 
second  epistle  to  the  same  persons,  he  says  thus :  ^'  Simon  Peter,  a  servant  and 
an  apostle  of  Jesus  Chiist,  to  them  that  have  obtained  like  precious  faith  with 
us,"  &c.  And  the  Apostle  Paul  directs  his  epistle  to  the  Romans  thus:  "  To 
them  that  be  at  Koine,  beloved  of  God."  So  he  directs  his  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  thus:  *'  Unto  the  church  of  God  whicli  is  at  Corinth,  to  them  that 
are  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus."  In  what  sense  he  means  sanctified,  his  follow* 
ing  words  show,  ver.  4,  7,  8,  9.  The  same  was  before  observed  of  words 
annexed  to  the  apostle's  salutations,  in  the  beginning  of  several  of  the  epistles. 
This  shows  that  the  apostles  extend  this  character  as  far  as  they  do  the  epistles 
themselves.  Which  surely  would  be  very  improper,  and  not  agreeable  to  truth, 
if  the  apostles  at  the  same  time  knew  very  w*eU  that  such  a  character  did  not 
belong  to  members  of  churches,  as  such,  and  that  they  were  not  received  into 
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those  churches  with  any  regard  to  such  a  character,  or  upon  the  account  of  any 
right  they  had  to  be  esteemed  such  manner  of  persons.  In  the  superscriptioh 
of  letters  to  societies  of  men,  we  are  wont  to  give  them  that  title  or  denomi* 
nation  which  properly  belongs  to  them  as  members  of  such  a  bo<ly.  Thus,  if 
one  should  write  to  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  or  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  it  would  be  proper  and  natural  to  give  them  the  title  of 
Learned  ;  for  whether  every  one  of  the  members  truly  deseive  the  epithet,  or 
not,  yet  the  title  is  agreeable  to  X\im  frofession^  and  what  is  known  to  be 
aimed  at,  and  is  profes^ly  insisted  on,  in  the  admisMon  of  members.  But  if 
one  shonld  write  to  the  House  of  Commons,  or  to  the  East  India  Company, 
and  in  his  superscription  give  them  the  title  of  Learned,  this  would  be  veiy 
improper  and  ill-judged  ;  because  that  character  does  not  belong  to  their  pro- 
fession as  members  of  that  body,  and  learning  is  not  a  qualification  looked  at 
or  insisted  on  in  their  admission  of  members.  Nor  would  it  excuse  the  impro- 
priety, though  the  writer  might,  from  his  special  acquaintance,  know  it  to  be 
fact,  that  the  p;reater  part  of  them  were  men  of  learning.  If  one  man  should 
happen  once  thus  to  inscribe  a  letter  to  them,  it  would  be  something  strange ; 
but  more  strange,  if  he  should  do  it  from  time  to  time,  or  if  it  should  appear, 
by  various  instances,  to  be  a  custom  so  to  direct  lettei-s  to  such  societies ;  as  it 
seems  to  be  the  manner  of  the  apostles,  in  their  epistles  to  Christian  churches, 
to  address  them  under  titles  which  imply  a  profession  and  visibility  of  true 
holiitt'ss. 

(2.)  The  Apostle  John,  in  his  general  epistle,  docs  very  plainly  maifest, 
that  all  whom  he  wrote  lo  were  supposed  to  have  true  grace,  inasmuch  as  he 
declares  this  the  qualification  he  has  respect  to  in  writing  to  them,  and  lets  them 
know  he  writes  to  them  for  that  reason,  because  they  are  supposed  to  be  per- 
sons of  the  character  of  such  as  have  hwtni  (iod,  overcome  the  wicked  one,  and 
have  had  t/uir  sins  forgiven  them,     1  John  ii.  12,  13,  14,  21. 

(3.)  Tlie  apostles,  when  speaking  of  such  as  they  write  to,  viz.,  visible 
Christians,  as  a  society ^  and  representing  what  belongs  to  such  a  kind  or  sort  of 
society  as  the  visible  church  Is,  they  speak  of  it  as  visibly  (i.  e.,  in  profession 
and  reputation)  a  sociity  of  gracious  persons.  So  the  Apostle  Peter  speaks  of 
them  as  a  spiritual  house,  a  holy  and  royal  priesthood^  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar 
people,  a  chosen  or  elect  generation,  called  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  li<j;ht, 
1  Pet.  ii.  The  Apostle  Paul  also  speaks  of  them  as  ihe/amify  of  God,  Epb- 
ii.  19.  And  in  the  next  chapter  he  explains  himself  to  mean  that  family,  a 
part  of  which  is  iw  heaven  ;  i.  e.,  they  were  by  profession  and  in  visibility  a 
part  of  that  heavenly  and  divine  family. 

(4.)  The  Apostle  Paul  speaks  expressly,  and  from  time  to  time,  of  the 
members  of  the  churches  he  wrote  to,  as  all  of  them  in  esteem  and  visibility 
truly  gracious  persons.  Philip,  i.  6,  **  Being  confident  of  this  very  thing,  that 
he  which  has  begun  a  good  work  in  you  will  perform  it  until  the  day  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ :  even  as  it  is  meet  for  me  to  think  this  of  you  all''  (that 
is,  all  singly  taken,  not  collectively,  according  to  the  distinction  before  observ- 
ed). So  Gal.  iv.  26,  **  Jerusalem  which  is  above,  which  is  the  mother  of  us 
ALL."  Kom.  vi.  3,  '*  As  manv  of  is  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  have 
been  baptizeti  into  his  death."  Here  he  speaks  of  a//  that  have  been  l>aptized; 
and  in  the  continuation  of  the  discourse,  explaining  what  is  here  said,  he  speaks 
of  their  beinjr  <<  dead  to  sin ;  no  longer  under  the  law,  but  under  grace  ;  hav- 
ing obeyed  the  form  of  doctrine  from  the  heart,  being  made  fret  from  sin,  and 
become  the  servants  of  righteousness,"  &c  Kom.  xiv.  7, 8, ''  None  of  us  liveth 
to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself"  (taken  together  with  the  context); 
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2  Cor.  ill.  18,  **  We  all  '•vilh  open  face,  beholding  as  in  a  glass,"  fee,  ami 
Gal.  iii.  26,  "  Ye  are  all  the  chiltlren  of  God  by  failh." 

(5.)  It  is  evident,  that  even  in  those  churches  where  the  greater  part  of  the 
members  were  not  true  saints,  as  in  those  degenerate  churches  of  Saidis  and 
Laodicea,  which  we  may  sup|K)se  were  become  very  lax  in  their  admissions  and 
discipline ;  yet  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  truly  gracious  persons,  and  had 
with  others  the  reptdaiion  of  such. 

(6.)  If  we  should  suppose,  that  by  reason  of  the  extraordinary  state  of  things 
in  that  day,  the  apostle  had  reason  to  think  the  greater  part  of  the  members  of 
churches  to  be  true  Christians,  yet  unless  profession  and  appearance  of  true 
Christianity  was  their  proper  qualification,  and  the  ground  of  their  admission, 
and  unlesslt  was  supposed  that  all  of  them  esteemed  themselves  true  Christians, 
it  is  altogether  unaccountable  that  the  apostles  in  their  epistles  to  them  never 
make  any  express  particular  distinction  between  those  different  sorts  of  mem- 
bers. If  the  churches  were  made  up  of  persons  who  the  apostles  knew  looked 
on  themselves  in  so  exceeding  different  a  state,  some  the  children  of  God,  and 
others  the  children  of  the  devil,  some  the  high  favorites  of  heaven  and  heirs  of 
eternal  glory,  others  the  children  of  WTath,  being  under  condemnation  to  eter- 
nal death,  and  every  moment  in  danger  of  dropping  into  hell :  I  say,  if  this 
was  the  case,  why  do  the  apostles  make  no  distinction  in  what  they  say  to  them 
or  of  them,  in  their  manner  of  addressing  them,  in  the  things  they  set  before 
them,  and  in  the  counsels,  reproofs  and  warnings  they  gave  them  7  Why  do 
the  apostles  in  their  epistles  never  apply  themselves  or  direct  their  speech  to 
the  unconverted  members  of  the  churches,  in  particular,  in  a  manner  tending  to 
awaken  them,  and  make  them  sensible  of  the  miserable  condition  they  were  in, 
and  press  them  to  seek  the  converting  grace  of  Go<i  ?  It  is  to  be  considered, 
that  the  Apostle  Paul  was  verj*  particularly  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
of  most  of  those  churches  he  wrote  to;  for  he  hH<l  been  among  then),  was  their 
spiiitual  father,  had  been  the  instrument  of  gathering  and  founding  those 
churches,  and  they  had  received  all  their  instructions  and  directions  relating  to 
Christianity  and  their  soul  concerns  from  him ;  nor  can  it  be  questioned  but 
that  many  of  them  had  opened  the  case  of  their  souls  to  him.  And  if  he  was 
sensible,  that  there  was  a  number  among  them  that  ma<le  no  pretensions  to  be- 
ing in  a  regenerate  state,  and  that  lie  and  others  had  no  reason  to  judsxe  them 
to  be  in  such  a  state,  he  knew  that  the  sin  of  such  who  lived  in  the  rejection  of 
a  Saviour,  even  in  the  very  house  of  God,  in  the  midst  of  gospel  light,  and  in 
violation  of  the  most  sacre<l  vows,  was  peculiarly  aggravated,  and  their  guilt 
and  state  peculiarly  dreadful.  Why  shouhi  he  therefore  never  particularly  and 
distinctly  point  his  addresses  to  such,  applying  himself  to  them  in  much  com- 
passion to  their  souls,  and  putting  them  in  mind  of  their  awful  circumstances  1 
DUt  instead  of  this,  continually  lumping  all  together,  and  indifferently  addressing 
the  whole  body,  as  if  they  were  all  in  happy  circumstances,  expressing  his  char- 
ity for  them  all,  and  congratulating  them  all  in  their  glorilnis  and  eternal  privi- 
leges ;  and  insti  ad  of  speaking  to  them  in  such  a  manner  as  sltf)uld  have  a 
tendency  to  alann  them  with  a  sense  of  danger,  on  the  contrary,  calling  on  aU 
without  distinction,  from  time  to  time,  to  rejoice  ?  Philip,  iii.  1,  "  Finally,  my 
brethren,  rejoice  in  the  Lord."  So,  2  Cor.  xiii.  11,  "  Finally,  brethren,  be  of 
good  comfort."  Philip,  iv.  4.  *'  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway,  and  again  1  say. 
Rejoice."  The  matter  is  iasisted  upon,  as  though  rejoicing  were  a  duty  cspe 
daily  proper  for  them,  and  what  they  bad  the  highest  reason  for.  The  apos* 
tie  not  only  did  not  preach  terror  to  those  whom  he  wrote  to,  but  is  careful  to 
guard  them  against  fears  of  God's  wrath ;  as  in  1  Tbess.  v.  at  the  beginnings 
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^rhen  the  apostle  tliere  observes  how  that  Christ  will  come  on  ungodly  men 
*  as  a  thief  in  the  night ;  and  when  they  shall  say,  Peace  and  safety,  then  sud- 
den destruction  shall  come  upon  them,  as  travail  on  a  woman  with  child,  and 
they  shall  not  escape  ;"  he  immediately  uses  caution,  that  the  members  of  the 
church  of  Thessalonica  should  not  take  this  to  themselves,  and  be  terriPed,  as 
though  thev  were  in  danger;  and  says,  in  the  next  words,  "  But  ye,  brethren, 
are  not  in  darkness,  that  that  day  should  overtake  you  as  a  thief;  ye  are  all 
the  children  of  light,  and  the  children  of  the  day."  And  says,  in  the  9th,  10th, 
and  11th  verses,  "For  God  hath  not  appointed  us  to  wrath,  but  to  obtain  sal- 
vation by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  who  died  for  us,  that  whether  we  wake  or 
sleep,  we  should  live  together  with  him.  Wherefore  comfort  yourselves  to- 
gether, and  edify  one  another ;  even  as  also  ye  do."  And  ver.  16,  he  says, 
**  Rejoice  evermore."  How  diverse  is  this  way  of  treating  churches,  from  the 
method  in  which  faithful  ministers  are  wont  to  deal  with  their  congregations, 
wherein  are  many  that  make  no  pretence  to  true  piety,  and  from  the  way  in 
whic/h  Mr.  Stoddard  was  wont  to  deal  with  his  congregation  !  And  how  would 
he  have  undoubtedly  judged  such  a  way  of  treating  them  the  most  direct  course 
in  the  world  eternally  to  undo  them  !  And  shall  we  determine  that  the  Apostle 
Paul  was  one  of  those  prophets  who  daubed  with  untempered  nutrtar^  and  sewed 
piilowx  under  all  arm-holes,  and  healed  the  hurt  of  immortal  souls  slightly y  cry* 
ing.  Peace,  peace,  when  there  iras  no  peace  ?  Tliese  things  make  it  most  evident, 
that  the  primitive  churches  were  not  constituted  as  those  modern  churches, 
where  persons  knowing  and  owning  themselves  unregenerale,  are  admitted,  on 
principle. 

If  it  be  here  objected,  that  the  apostle  sometimes  exhorts  those  that  he 
writes  to,  to  put  off  the  old  m  in,  f{\u\  put  on  the  new  man,  and  to  be  renewed  in 
the  spirit  oftkeir  minds,  &.c  ,  as  exhorOnix  thi'm  to  seek  conviMsi-ui :  I  answer, 
that  the  meaning  is  manifestly  hut  this.  That  th»'y  should  nn^rtify  the  remains 
of  corruption,  or  the  old  man,  and  turn  more  and  more  from  sin  to  Go<l.  Thus 
he  exhorts  the  Ephesians  to  be  renewed,  &.c.,  Kph.  iv.  22,  23,  whom  yet  he 
bad  before  in  the  same  epistle  abundantly  n*presentefl  as  savingly  renewed  al- 
ready ;  as  has  been  before  ol)served.  And  the  like  might  be  shown  of  other 
instances. 

(7.)  It  is  a  clear  evidence,  not  only  that  it  happened  that  the  greater  jiart 
of  the  members  of  the  primitive  churches  were  to  appearance  true  Chiistians; 
but  that  they  were  taken  in  under  that  notion,  and  because  there  a|>{H*aied  in 
them  grounds  of  such  an  estimation  of  them;  an<l  when  any  liaj>pened  to  be 
admitted  that  were  otherwise,  it  was  beside  their  aim  ;  inasmuch  as  when 
others  were  admitted,  they  are  represented  as  brought  or  crept  in  unawares. 
Thus  the  matter  is  representee!  by  the  apostles  :  Jude,  verse  4,  "  There  are  cer- 
tain men  crept  in  unawares — ungodly  men,  turning  the  grace  of  G<hI  iiito  las- 
civiousness."  Gal.  ii.  4,  **  False  brethren,  imawares  brought  in."  If  it  be 
said,  these  here  spoken  of  were  openly  standalous  |HTSons  and  heretics :  I 
answer,  they  were  not  openly  scandalous  when  they  were  brought  in ;  nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  think  thfv  were  heretics  when  admitted,  though  afterwards 
they  turned  apostates.  Mr.  Stoddard  says,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  hypocrites 
crept  in  unawares  because  some  did.  {•'ippeal^  p.  17.)  To  which  I  would 
humbly  say,  it  must  be  certairdy  true  with  re>pect  to  all  hy|>ocrites  who  were 
admitted,  either  that  the  chuich  which  adinittetl  them  was  aware  they  were 
such,  or  else  was  not  If  there  were  some  of  whom  the  church  was  aware  that 
they  were  hypocrites,  at  the  time  when  they  were  taken  in,  then  the  church,  in 
admitting  them,  did  not  follow  the  rule  that  Mr.  Stoddard  often  declaies  hini« 
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6e1f  to  suppose  ought  to  be  followed  in  aduiitting  members,  viz.,  lo  admit  none 
but  what  in  a  judgment  of  regional  charity  are  true  Christians. — {Appeal,  p. 
2,  3,  10,  28,  23,  67,  73,  93,  94.)  But  that  not  only  heretics  and  designing 
dissemblers  crept  in  unawares,  but  that  M  false  brethren,  all  church  members 
not  truly  gracious  did  so,  appears  by  such  being  represented  as  bastards  in  a 
family,  who  are  false  children  and  false  heirs,  brought  into  it  unawares,  and  im- 
posed upon  the  disposers  of  those  privileges  by  stedth :  Heb.  xii.  8,  "  If  ye  are 
without  chastisement,  whereof  all  are  partakers,  then  are  ye  bastards,  and  not 
sons." 

Thus  it  is  abundantly  manifest,  from  the  apostolical  writings,  how  the  visible 
church  of  Christ,  through  the  whole  world,  was  at  first  constituted  and  ordered, 
under  the  direction  of  the  apostles  themselves,  who  regulated  it  according  to 
the  infallible  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  their  great  Lord  and  Master.  And 
dr»ubtless,  as  the  Christian  church  was  constituted  then,  so  it  ought  to  be  con- 
stituted now.  What  better  rule  have  we  for  our  ecclesiastical  regulations  in 
other  respects,  than  what  was  done  in  the  primitive  churches,  under  the  apos- 
tles' own  direction ;  as  particularly  the  standing  officers  of  the  church,  presby- 
ters and  deacons,  the  method  of  mtroducing  ministers  in  their  ordination,  &.c.  In 
this  matter  that  I  have  insisted  on,  I  think  the  Scripture  is  abundantly  more  full 
than  in  those  other  things. 

IX.  Another  evidence,  that  such  as  are  taken  into  the  church,  ought  to  be 
in  the  eye  of  a  Christian  judgment  truly  gracious  or  pious  persons,  is  this,  tnal 
the  Scripture  represents  the  visible  church  of  Christ  as  a  society  having  its  sev- 
eial  members  united  by  the  bond  of  Christian  brotherly  love. 

Bt»si(les  that  g«neral  benevolence  or  charity  which  the  saints  have  to  man- 
kind, and  which  tht*y  exercise  towards  both  the  evil  and  the  good  in  common, 
tl It-re  is  a  pt'culiar  and  wry  distinguishing  \i\ni\  of  affection,  that  every  true 
Christian  experiences  towanis  those  whom  he  looks  upon  as  truly  gracious  per- 
sons; whereby  the  soul,  at  least  at  times,  is  very  sensibly  and  sweetly  knit  to 
such  persons,  and  there  is  an  ineffable  oneness  of  heart  with  them  ;  whereby, 
to  use  the  Scripture  phrase  (Acts  iv.  32),  "  They  are  of  one  heart  and  one 
tjoul:"  which  lioly  atfection  is  exercised  towards  others  on  account  of  the  spir- 
itual image  of  (icni  in  them,  their  supposed  relation  to  God  as  hischil<Iien,and 
to  Clirist  as  his  members,  and  to  them  as  their  spiritual  brethren  in  Chrisl 
Tills  sacred  affection  is  a  very  good  and  distinguishing  note  of  true  grace,  much 
spoken  of  as  such  in  Scripture,  under  the  name  of  qdndtXqiu,  the  love  of  the 
btithnn,  or  brotherly  invc  ;  and  is  called  byChiist,  Me  receiving  a  righteowt 
vinn  in  the  name  of  a  righteous  man  ;  and  receiving  one  of  ChrisVs  little  ones 
in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  or  because  he  belongs  to  Christ  (Matt.  x.  41,  42,  Mark 
ix.  41),  and  a  loving  one  another  as  Christ  has  loved  them  (John  xiii.  34,  and 
XV.  13,  14,  15).  Having  a  peculiar  image  of  that  oneness  which  is  between 
Chri^^t  himself  an<l  his  saints.     Compare  John  xvii.  20,  to  the  end. 

This  love  the  a|>oslies  are  often  ciirectinij  Christians  to  exerci>e  towards  fel- 
low meml)ers  of  the  visible  church  ;  as  in  Rom.  xii.  10,  •*  He  ye  kindly  affec- 
tiofieii  one  to  another  with  brotherly  love."  The  words  are  much  more  empha- 
tical  in  the  orijrinal,  and  do  more  lively  represent  thai  peculiar  endearment  thai 
there  is  between  gracious  persons,  or  those  that  look  on  one  another  as  such  ; 
til  qiladtlqia  nv  a/J./,Aoiv  <|^#P.ov«^/oi.  The  expressions  properly  signify,  cJeaV' 
ins  one  to  another  with  brotherly,  natural,  strong  endearment.  With  the  like 
emphasis  and  energy  dt>es  the  Apostle  Peter  express  himself,  1  Epis.  i  22 :  •*  See- 
Jiir  ye  have  purifit  d  your  souls  in  obeyiner  (he  truth  throni^li  (he  Spirit,  unto 
unlciuned  love  of  the   brethren  (ffiir<|pf>licd«).grff<r  art ;rox(»fror).  see  that  ye  love 
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one  another  with  a  pure  heart  fervently.?  Again,  chap.  iii.  8, "  Finally,  be  ye 
all  of  one  mind,  having  compassion  one  of  another,  love  as  brethren,  be  pitiful, 
be  courteous."  The  words  in  the  Greek  are  much  more  significant,  elegant, 
and  forcible;  navt^g  oiAoqQOvag,  avfinudeig,  qtXadt).qoif  ivanXuyiroi^  qdoqiiors^. 
The  same  peculiar  endearment  the  apostle  has  doubtless  respect  to  in  chap,  iv., 
•*  Above  all  things  have  fervent  charity  among  yourselves."  The  Apostle  Paul 
in  his  epistles,  from  time  to  time,  speaks  of  the  visible  saints  whom  he  writes 
to,  as  being  united  one  to  another  with  this  affection,  and  considers  it  as  a  note 
of  their  piety.  Col.  i.  4,  "  We  heard  of  your  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  of  the 
love  which  ye  have  to  all  saints."  1  Thess.  iv.  9,  "  As  touching  brotherly 
LOVE,  ye  need  not  that  I  write  unto  you,  for  ye  yourselves  are  taught  of  God  to 
love  one  another."  So  Philem.  5,  "  Hearing  of  thy  love  and  faith  which 
thou  hast  towards  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  towards  all  saints."  And  this  is 
what  he  exhorts  to,  Heb.  xiii.  1,  "  Let  bkothkrlv  love  continue."  1  Thess.  v 
26,  "  Greet  all  the  brethren  with  a  holy  kiss."  Compare  1  Cor.  xvi  20 ;  2 
Cor.  xiii.  12,  and  1  Pet.  v.  14. 

This  qAadtlqiUj  or  love  to  the  brethren/is  that  virtue  which  the  Apostle  John 
so  much  insists  on  in  his  first  epistle,  as  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  true  grace,  and  a  peculiar  evidence  that  God  dwelletk  in  us,  aiul  ive  in  God 
By  which  must  needs  be  understood  a  love  to  saints  r/^  saints,  or  on  account  of  the 
spiritual  image  of  God  supposed  to  be  in  them,  and  their  spiritual  relation  to  God ; 
according  as  it  has  always  been  understood  by  orthoiiox  divines.  No  reasonable 
doubt  can  be  made,  but  that  the  Apostle  John  in  this  i*pi>lle,  has  respect  to  the 
same  sort  of  love,  which  Christ  prescribes  to  his  disciples,  in  that  which  he  called 
by  way  of  eminen<-y  his  commandment,  and  /j/.*nkw  i(»MM^M»MKNr,  whith  he  gave 
as  a  great  inar/c  of  their  being  truly  his  dlsciph^,  as  this  same  apcMlu  uives  an 
account  in  his  gospel ;  and  to  which  he  plainly  reli  rs,  wlimspeakihirol  t/tv  ttwe 
of  the  hnihren  in  his  epistle,  chap.  ii.  7,  8,  and  iii.  'J.'].  But  that  A'r<,  which 
Christ  speaks  of  in  his  new  command nu  at ,  is  >p()ken  (il  as  between  tliose  that 
Chkist /oi?c5,  or  is  supposed /o  love;  and  which  has  his  iovc  U)  them  lor  its 
ground  and  pattern.  And  il  this  qihidtlqtu,  this  love  of  the  bnthren.  so  much 
spoken  of  by  Christ,  and  by  the  Apostles  Paul  and  John,  l)e  not  that  peculiar 
affection  which  gracious  persons  or  true  saints  have  on«-  to  another,  which  is  so 
great  a  part,  and  so  remarkable  an  exercise  of  true  grace,  where  is  it  spoken  of, 
at  all,  in  the  New  ^e^tament  1 

We  see  how  (»ften  the  apostles  exhort  visible  Christians  to  exercise  this  af- 
fection to  all  other  members  of  the  visible  chunh  o\  Christ,  ami  how  ol'ten 
they  speak  of  the  members  of  the  visible  church,  as  a<tually  thus  unitid  in 
places  already  mentioned.  In  2  Cor.  ix.  14,  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  mem- 
bers of  other  churches  loving  the  memljers  of  the  cliurch  of  Corinth,  with  this 
peculiar  endearment  and  oneness  of  heart,  for  the  grace  o/Gfxl  in  them  :  **  And 
by  their  prayer  for  you,  which  long  after  you,  for  the  exceeding  grace  of  God 
in  you."  The  word  translated  long  afler,  is  t.-HTiodovrrajy  ;  which  properly  sig- 
nifies to  love  with  an  exceeding  and  dear  love.  An<l  this  is  r«*presented  as  llie 
bond,  that  uniies  all  the  membi  us  of  the  visible  church  :  Acts  iv.  32,  '*  And  the 
multitude  of  them  that  believed,  were  of  one  heart  and  one  soul."  This  is  the 
same  thing  which  elsewhere  is  called  beini;:  *jf  one  mind:  1  IVt.  iii.  8,  "  Finally, 
be  ye  all  of  one  mind."  And  being  o\  the  same  mind:  1  Cor.  i.  10,  •*  That  ye 
be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind."  And  Philip,  iv.  2,  '*  1  beseech 
Eu(Mlias,  and  beseech  Syntyche,  that  they  be  of  thk  samk  mlno  in  the  Lonl." 
And  being  like-minded  (the  word  is  the  same  in  Greek) :  Kom.  xv.  5, 6,  **  Now 
the  Gud  of  patience  and  consolation  grant  you  to  be  like-mlnued  one  towards 
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another ;  that  ye  may  with  one  mind,  and  one  mouth,  glorify  God,  even  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.*'  There  is  reason  to  think,  that  it  is  this  one^ 
ness  of  mind,  or  being  of  one  heart  and  soul,  is  meant  by  that  cliarUy  which  the 
apostle  calls  the  bond  of  perfedness,  Col  iii.  14 ;  and  represents  as  the  bond 
of  union  between  all  the  members  oj  the  body,  in  Eph.  iv.  15, 16 :  "  But  speak- 
ing the  truth  in  love,  may  grow  up  into  him  in  all  things  which  is  the  Head,  even 
Chnst ;  from  whom  the  whole  body  fitly  JoiNEn  together,  and  compacted  by 
that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the  measure 
of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the  body,  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love.** 

Herein  seems  much  to  consist  the  nature  of  scandal  in  the  members  of  a 
church,,  viz.,  such  an  offence  as  is  a  Mound  and  interruption  to  this  kind  of  a/» 
fedion,  being  a  stumbling-block  to  a  Christian  judgment,  in  regard  to  its  esteem 
of  the  offender  as  a  real  Christian,  and  what  muc-h  lessens  the  visibility  of  his 
Christian  character.  And  therefore  when  scandal  is  removed  by  visible  repent* 
ance,  the  church  is  directed  to  conjirm  their  love  to  the  offender,  2  Cor.  ii.  8 

Now  this  intimate  affection  towards  others  as  brethren  in  Christ  and  /el* 
low  members  of  him,  must  have  some  apprehension  of  the  understanding,  some 
judgment  of  the  mind,  for  its  foundation.  To  say,  that  we  must  thus  love  others 
as  visible  members  of  Christ,  if  any  thing  else  be  meant,  than  that  we  mast 
love  them  because  they  are  visibly,  or  as  they  appear  to  our  judgment,  real 
members  of  Christ,  is  in  effect  to  say,  that  we  must  thus  love  them  without  any 
foundation  at  all.  In  order  to  a  real  and  fervent  affection  to  another,  on  ac- 
count of  some  amiableiiess  of  qualification  or  relation,  the  mind  must  first  judge 
there  is  that  amiablent-ss  in  the  object.  The  affections  of  the  mind  are  not  so 
at  conuiKuui  that  we  r:ui  make  thtin  strongly  to  go  forth  to  an  object  ay  hav- 
ing such  loveliness,  \\li«n  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  positively jWge  any  such 
thing  concerning  them,  hut  only  hope  it  may  be  so,  because  we  see  no  sufficient 
reason  to  determine  the  contrary.  There  must  be  a  positive  dictate  of  the  un- 
derstanding, and  some  degr<*e  of  satisfaction  of  the  judgment,  to  be  a  ground 
of  that  onniess  of  hcurt  and  soul  which  is  agreeable  to  Scripture  representa- 
tions of  qdaM.qia,  or  brotherly  love.  And  a  supposition  only  of  that  moral 
sincerity  and  virtue,  or  ronnnon  grace,  which  some  insist  u|K)n,  though  it  may 
be  a  sufficient  ground  of  nng/iborly  and  cinl  affection,  cannot  be  a  sufficient 

R round  of  this  intimate  affection  to  them  as  brethren  in  the  family  of  a  heaven 
J  Father,  this  fervent  love  to  them  in  the  bowds  of  Jesus  Christ ;  that  imply 
ing  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  witli  In-ing  gospel  sinners  and  domestic  enemies 
in  the  house  of  Go<l ;  which  diristians  know  are  the  most  hateful  enemies  to 
Christ,  of  all  the  enemies  that  he  has. 

It  is  a  thinir  well  a<j:reeing  w ith  the  wisilom  of  Christ,  and  that  peculiar 
favor  he  has  manit'<'Steil  to  his  saints,  and  with  his  dealings  with  them  in  many 
other  respects,  to  suppose,  he  has  made  a  provision  in  his  institutions,  that 
they  might  have  the  comfort  of  unitin£r«  witli  such  as  their  hearts  are  united 
witli  in  that  holy  intimate  affection  which  has  been  spoken  of,  in  special  reli- 
gious  exercisi-s  and  duties  of  worship,  and  visible  intercourse  with  their  Rnfeem- 
cr,  joining  with  those  concerning  whom  they  can  have  some  satisfaction  of 
roimi,  that  they  are  cordially  united  with  them  in  adoring  and  expressing  their 
lore  to  their  common  I^id  and  Saviour,  that  they  m«'iy  uith  one  mind,  uith  one 
heart,  and  one  soul,  as  well  as  ttith  one  mouth,  glorify  him  ;  as  in  the  fore- 
mentioned  Rom.  XV.  5,  6,  compared  with  Acts  iv.  32.  Thb  seems  to  be  what 
this  heavenly  affection  naturally  inclines  to.  And  how  eminently  (it  and  proper 
for  this  purpose  is  the  sacrament  of  the  Dnd^s  stipper^  the  Christian  church^ 
great  feast  of  love  ;  wherein  Chi  ist's  peo]).'    sit  together  as  brdhrin  in  the  family 
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of  God,  at  their  Father's  table,  to  feast  on  the  love  of  their  Redeemer,  commem- 
orating  his  sufferings  for  them,  and  his  dying  love  to  them,  and  sealing  /Aeir 
love  to  him  and  one  another  ? — It  is  hardly  cretlible,  that  Christ  has  so  ordered 
things  as  thai  there  are  no  insliluled  social  acts  of  worship,  wherein  Aw  saints 
are  to  manifest  their  respect  to  him,  but  such  as  wherein  they  ordinarily  are  oblig- 
ed (i/*  the  rule  for  admissions  be  carefully  attended)  to  join  with  the  society 
of  fellow  worshippers,  concerning  whom  they  have  no  reason  to  think  but  that 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  unconverted  (and  are  more  provoking  enemies  to 
that  Lord  they  love  and  adore,  than  most  of  the  very  Heathen),  which  Mr.  Stod- 
dard supposes  to  be  the  case  with  the  members  of  the  visible  church.  Appeal 
p.  16.  ♦ 

X.  It  is  necessary  that  those  who  partake  of  the  iorrfV^w/jpfr,  should  jude^e 
themselves  truly  and  cordially  to  accept  Chkist,  as  their  only  Ibaviour  and  chief 
good ;  for  this  is  what  the  actions^  which  communicants  perform  at  the  Lord's 
table,  are  a  solemn  profession  of. 

There  is  in  the  Lord's  supper  a  mutual  solemn  profession  of  the  two  par- 
ties transacting  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  visibly  united  in  that  covenant ;  the 
Lord  Christ  by  his  minister,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  communicants  (who  are 
professing  believers)  on  the  other.  The  administrator  of  the  ordinance  acts  in 
the  quality  of  Christ's  minister,  acts  in  his  name,  as  representing  him ;  and 
stands  in  the  place  where  Christ  himself  stood  at  the  first  administration  of  this 
sacrament,  and  in  the  original  institution  of  the  ordinance.  Christ,  by  the 
speeches  and  actions  of  the  minister,  makes  a  solemn  profession  of  his  part  in 
the  covenant  of  grace :  he  exhibits  the  sacrifice  of  his  body  broken  and  his 
blood  shed  ;  and  in  the  minister's  offering  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  to 
the  coininunicants,  Christ  presents  himself  to  the  believing  communicants,  as 
their  propitiation  and  bread  of  life  ;  and  by  these  outward  signs  confirms  and 
seals  his  sincere  engagements  to  be  their  Saviour  and  food,  and  to  impart  to 
them  all  the  benefits  of  his  propitiation  and  salvation.  And  they,  in  receiving 
what  is  offered,  and  eating  and  drinking  the  symbols  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood,  also  profess  their  part  in  the  covenant  of  grace  :  they  profess  to  embrace 
the  promises  ami  lay  hold  of  the  hope  set  before  them,  to  receive  the  atone- 
ment, to  receive  Christ  as  their  spiritual  food,  and  to  feed  u{K)n  him  in  their 
hearts  by  faith.  Indeed  what  is  professed  on  both  sides  is  the  heart :  for  Christ 
in  offering  himself,  professes  the  willingness  of  his  heart  to  be  theirs  who  tiuly 
receive  him,  and  the  communicants  on  their  part,  profess  the  willingness  of 
their  hearts  to  receive  him,  which  they  declare  by  significant  actions.  They 
profess  to  take  Christ  as  their  spiritual  food,  and  bread  of  life.  To  accept 
Christ  as  our  bread  of  life^  is  to  acoept  him  as  our  Saviour  and  portion  ;  as 
food  is  both  the  means  of  preserving  life,  and  is  also  the  refreshment  and  com- 
fort of  life.  The  signification  of  the  word  iTkz/ma,  that  great  type  of  this  bread 
of  life,  is  a  portion.    That  which  God  offers  to  us  as  our  food,  he  offers  as  our 

f)rtion ;  and  that  which  we  accept  sis  our  food,  we  accept  as  our  portion, 
hiis  the  Lord's  sup|HT  is  plainly  a  mutual  renovation,  confirmation,  and  seal  of 
the  covenant  of  grace.  Both  the  covenanting  parties  profess  their  consent  to 
their  respective  parts  in  the  covenant,  and  each  affixes  his  seal  to  his  profession. 
And  there  is  in  this  oidinance  the  very  same  thing  acted  over  in  profession  and 
sensible  signs,  which  is  spiritually  transacted  between  Christ  and  his  spouse  in 
the  coTcuant  that  unites  them.  Here  we  have  from  time  to  time  the  glorious 
bridegroom  exhibiting  himself  with  bis  great  love  that  is  stronger  than  death, 
appearing  clothed  in  robes  of  grace,  and  engaging  himself  with  all  his  glory 
and  love,  and  its  infinite  benefits,  to  be  theirs  who  receive  him :  and  here  we 
Vol  I  19 
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have  bis  spotise  accepting  this- bridegroom,  choosing  him  for  her  friend,  her  onlj 
Saviour  and  portion,  and  relying  on  him  for  all  his  benefits.  And  thus  the 
covenant  transaction  of  this  spiritual  marriage  is  confirmed  and  sealed,  from 
time  to  time.  The  actions  of  the  communicants  at  the  Lord's  table  have  as 
expressive  and  significant  a  langua^^e,  as  the  most  solemn  words.  When  a  per- 
son  in  this  ordmance  takes  and  eals  and  dritiks  those  things  which  represent 
Christ,  the  plain  meaning  and  implicit  profession  of  these  his  actions,  is  this : 
•*  I  take  this  crucified  Jesus  as  my  Saviour,  ray  sweetest  food,  my  chief  portion, 
and  the  Hie  of  my  soul,  consenting  to  acquiesce  in  him  as  such,  and  to  hunger 
and  thirst  after  him  only,  renouncing  all  other  saviours,  and  all  other  portions 
ftr  his  sake."  The  actions,  tkus  iiiierpretedy  are  a  proper  renovation  and  rati- 
fication of  the  covenant  of  grace ;  and  no  otherwise.  And  those  that  take,  and 
eat  and  drink  the  sacramental  elements  at  the  Lord's  table  with  any  other 
meaning,  I  fear,  know  not  what  they  do. 

The  actions  at  the  Lord's  supper,  thus  implying  in  their  nature  and  signifi- 
cation, a  renewing  and  confirming  of  the  covenant,  there  is  a  declarative  ex- 
E licit  covenanting  supposed  to  precede  it ;  which  is  the  projesnon  of  religion, 
efore  spoken  of,  that  qualifies  a  person  for  admission  to  the  LorcFs  supper. 
And  there  doubtless  is,  or  ought  to  be,  as  much  explicitly  professed  in  words, 
as  is  implicitly  professed  in  these  actions  ;  for  by  these  significant  actions,  the 
communicant  sets  his  seal  but  to  his  profession.  The  established  signs  in  the 
Lord's  supper  are  fully  ciquivalent  to  words  y  they  are  a  renewing  and  reiterat- 
ing the  same  thing  which  was  done  before  ;  only  with  this  difference,  that  now 
it  is  done  by  sneaking  signs,  whereas  before  it  was  by  speaking  soujids.  Our  tak- 
ing the  bread  and  wine  is  as  much  a  pnfessing  to  accept  ol  Christ,  at  least,  as 
a  woman's  taking  a  ring  of  the  bridegroom  in  her  marriage  is  a  profession  and 
seal  of  her  taking  him  for  her  husband.  The  sacramental  elements  in  the  Lord's 
supper  do  represent  Christ  as  a  party  in  covenant,  as  truly  as  a  proxy  represents 
a  prince  to  a  foreign  lady  in  her  marriage ;  and  our  taking  those  elements  is  as 
truly  a  professing  to  accept  Christ,  as  in  the  other  case  the  lady's  taking  the 
proxy  is  her  professing  to  accept  the  prince  as  her  husband.  Or  the  matter 
may  more  fitly  be  represented  by  this  similitude:  it  is  as  if  a  prince  should  send 
an  ambassador  to  a  woman  in  a  foreign  land,  propasing  marriage,  and  by  his 
ambassador  should  send  her  his  picture^  and  should  desire  her  to  manifest  her 
acceptance  of  his  suit,  not  only  by  professing  her  acceptance  in  words  to  his 
ambassador,  but  in  token  of  her  sincerity  openly  to  take  or  accept  that  picture, 
and  so  seal  her  profession,  by  thus  representing  the  matter  over  again  by  a 
ijfmbolical  action* 

To  suppose,  persons  ought  thus  solemnly  to  profess  that  which  at  the  same 
time  they  do  not  at  all  imagine  they  experience  in  themselves,  and  do  not  really 
pretend  to,  is  a  very  great  absurdity.  For  a  man  sacramentally  to  make  such 
a  profession  of  religion^  proceeding  avowetlly  on  the  foot  of  such  doctrine,  is  to 
profess  that  which  hv  docs  not  profess;  his  actions  l)eing  no  established  signs  of 
the  thing  supposed  to  be  professed,  nor  carrying  in  them  the  least  pretension  to 
it.  And  therefore  doing  thus  can  be  no  man's  duty  ;  unless  it  be  men's  duty 
to  make  a  solemn  profiession  of  that  which  in  truth  they  make  no  profession  of 
riie  Lord's  supper  is  most  evidently  a  prtfessing  ordinance  ;  and  the  communi- 
cants' profeniofn  must  be  such  as  is  adjusted  to  the  nature  and  design  of  the  or- 
dinance; which  nothing  short  o(  faith  in  the  Hood  of  Christ  will  answer,  even 
foith  unfeigned,  which  worketh  by  lore.  A  profession  therefore  exclusive  of 
titfs,  is  essentially  defective,  and  quite  unsuitable  to  the  character  of  a  commu* 
meunL 
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XL  When  the  Hpostle  says,  1  Cor.  xi.  28,  "  Let  a  man  examine  himself, 
and  so  let  him  eat,"  it  seems  to  be  much  the  most  rensonable  to  understand  it 
o(  tricing  himself  m\\i  regard  to  the  truth  of  his  Christianity^  or  reality  of  his 
grace  ;  the  same  which  the  same  aposlle  directs  the  same  Corinthians  to  in  his 
other  epistle,  2  Cor.  xiii.  5,  where  the  same  word  is  used  in  the  original  The 
Greek  word  {do'Aiii(tZf!^(a)  will  not  allow  of  what  some  have  supposed  to  be  the 
apostle's  meaning,  viz.,  that  a  man  should  consider  and  inquire  into  his  circum* 
stances,  and  the  necessities  of  his  case,  that  he  may  know  what  are  the  wants 
he  should  go  to  the  Lord's  table  for  a  supply  of.  The  word  properly  signifies 
'proving  or  trying  a  thing  with  respect  to  its  quality  and  goodnessy  or  in  order 
to  determine  whether  it  be  trv^  and  of  the  right  sort.  And  so  the  word  is  al- 
ways used  in  the  New  Testament ;  unless  that  sometimes  it  is  used  as  it  were 
metonymically,  and  in  such  places  is  variously  translated,  either  discerning^  or 
allowing,  approving,  liking,  &c.,  these  being  the  effects  of  trial.  Nor  is  the 
word  used  more  frequently  in  the  New  Testament  for  any  of  trial  whatever, 
than  for  the  trial  of  professors  with  regard  to  their  grace  or  piety.  The  word 
(as  Dr.  Ames  in  his  Catecheseos  Sciagraphia,  and  Mr.  Willard  in  his  Body  of 
Divinity,  observe)  is  borrowed  from  goldstiiiths,  properly  signifying  the  trial 
they  make  of  their  silver  and  gold,  whether  it  be  genuine  or  counterfnt:  and 
with  a  manifest  allusion  to  this  original  application  of  the  word,  is  often  used 
in  the  New  Testament  for  a  trying  the  piety  of  professore.  It  is  used  with  this 
view  in  all  the  following  texts  :  1  Pet.  i.  7,  "  That  the  trial  of  your  faith,  be- 
ing much  more  precious  than  of  gold  that  perisheth,  though  it  be  tkii£u  by  fire, 
might  be  found  unto  praise,"  &c.  1  Cor.  iii.  13,  "  The  fire  shall  try  every 
man*s  work  01' what  sort  it  is."  James  i.  3,  "  The  tkvixg  of  your  faith  work- 
eth  patience."  1  Thess.  ii.  4,  "  God  who  trieth  our  hearts."  The  same  word 
is  used  in  2  Cor.  viii.  8,  "  To  prove  the  sincerity  of  your  love."  So  Gal.  vi.  3, 
4,  **  If  any  man  thinketh  himself  to  be  something;  when  he  is  nothing,  he  de- 
ceivcth  himself :  but  let  every  man  provk  his  own  work."  In  all  these  places 
there  is  the  same  word  in  tlie  Greek  with  that  in  the  text  now  under  consi- 
deration. 

When  the  apostle  directs  professing  Christians  to  try  themselves,  using  this 
word  indefinitely,  as  properly  si^-nifying  the  examining  or  proving  a  thing 
whether  it  be  genuine  or  cowierjai,  the  most  natural  construction  of  his  ad- 
vice is,  that  they  should  try  themselves  with  respect  to  their  spiritual  state  and 
religious  profession,  whether  they  are  disciples  indeed,  real  and  genuine  Chris- 
tians, or  whether  they  are  not  false  and  hypocritical  professors.  As  if  a  man 
should  bring  a  piece  of  metal  that  had  the  color  of  gold,  with  the  impress  of 
the  king's  coin,  to  a  goldsmith,  and  desire  him  to  try  that  money,  without 
adding  any  words  to  limit  his  meaning,  would  not  the  goldsmith  naturally  under* 
stand,  that  he  was  to  try  whether  it  was  true  gold,  or  true  money,  yea  or  nol 

But  here  it  is  said  by  some,  that  the  context  of  the  passage  under  debate 
(1  Cor.  xi.  2S)  does  plamly  limit  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  that  place ;  the 
a|K)stle  there  sjwakins^  of  those  things  that  had  appeared  among  the  communi- 
cants at  Corinth,  which  were  of  a  scandalous  nature,  so  doubtless  unfitting 
them  for  the  Lord's  sup|HT;  and  therefore  when  the  apostle  directs  them  to 
tramine  or  prove  themselves,  it  is  but  just,  to  suppose  his  meanin<^  to  be,  that 
they  .should  try  whether  they  be  not  diM|ualified  by  scandt J.  To  this  I  answer, 
though  the  a|>o$tle*s  putting  tlie  Corinthians  upon  trying  themselves,  was  on 
occasion  of  the  mentioning  some  scandalous  practices  found  among  them,  yet 
this  is  by  no  means  any  arifiiinent  of  its  beiiijj  only  his  meaning,  that  they 
should  try  themselva'  whether  they  were  scandalous  persons ;  and  not  that  thef 
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should  try  whether  they  were  true^  genuine  Christians,  The  very  nature  of 
scandal  (as  was  observed  before)  is  that  which  tends  to  obscure  the  visibility  ol 
the  piety  of  professors,  and  wound  others'  charity  towards  them,  by  bringing 
the  reahty  of  their  grace  into  doubt ;  and  therefore  what  could  be  more  natural, 
than  for  the  Apostle,  when  mentioning  such  scandals  among  the  Corinthians, 
to  put  them  upon  trying  the  state  of  their  souls,  and  proving  their  sincerity  ? 
This  is  certainly  the  case  in  this  apostle's  directing  the  same  pei-sons  to  prove 
themselves^  2  Cor.  xiii.  5,  using  the  same  word  there,  which  he  uses  here,  and 
giving  his  direction  on  the  like  occasion.  For  in  the  second  epistle  (as  well  as 
in  the  first)  his  putting  them  on  examining  and  proving  themjielvesj  was  on 
occasion  ol  his  mentioning  some  scandals  found  among  them ;  as  is  plain  from 
the  foregoing  context.  And  yet  there  it  is  expressly  said,  that  the  thing  con- 
cerning which  he  directs  them  to  prove  themselves  is,  whether  they  be  in  the 
faith^  and  whether  Christ  is  in  them.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  more  in  the  pre- 
ceding context  of  one  place,  than  in  that  of  the  other,  obliging  or  leading  us 
to  understand  the  apostle  to  intend  only  a  trying  whether  they  were  scaiidalous, 
and  not  whether  they  were  sincere  Christians. 

And  as  to  the  words  following  in  the  next  verse,  **  For  he  that  eateth  and 
drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  ami  drinketh  judgment  to  himself,  not  discerning  the 
Lord's  body ;"  these  words  by  no  means  make  it  evidt^t  (as  some  hold)  that 
what  the  apostle  would  have  them  examine  themselves  about,  is  whether  they 
have  doclrinal  knov'hd^e^  sufficient  to  understand,  that  the  bread  and  wine  in 
the  sacrament  signify  tlie  IxhIy  and  blood  of  Christ.  But  on  the  contrary,  to 
interpret  the  a|M)stle  in  this  sense  only,  is  unreasonable  upon  several  accounts. 
(1.)  None  can  so  much  as  go  about  such  an  examihoiion,  without  first  know- 
ing, that  the  Lord's  body  and  blood  is  signified  by  these  elements.  For  merely 
a  man's  putting  this  question  to  himself,  Do  I  understand  that  this  bread  and 
tJtis  wine  signify  the  bod i/  and  blood  of  Christ  1  supposes  him  already  to  know 
it  from  previous  intbrniation  ;  and  therefore  to  exhort  persons  to  go  about  such 
an  examination,  would  be  absurd.  And  then  (2),  it  is  incredible,  that  there 
should  be  any  such  gross  ignorance  appearing  in  a  number  of  the  communicants 
in  the  Corinthian  church,  if  we  consider  what  the  Scripture  informs  us  concern- 
ing that  church.  As  particularly,  if  we  consider  what  an  able  and  thorough 
instructor  and  spiritual  father  they  had  had,  even  the  Apostle  Paul,  who 
foundeti  that  church,  brought  them  out  of  their  Heathenish  darkness,  and  ini- 
tiated them  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  had  instructed  them  in  the  nature  and 
ends  of  gospel  ordinances,  and  continued  at  Corinth,  constantly  laboring  in  word 
and  doctrine  for  a  long  while  together,  no  less  than  a  year  and  six  months  ; 
and,  as  we  may  well  suppose,  administering  the  Lord's  supper  among  them 
ever}'  Lord's  day ;  for  the  apostle  speaks  of  it  as  the  manner  of  that  church,  to 
communicate  at  the  Ix)rd's  table  with  such  frequency,  1  Cor.  xvi.  2.  And  the 
Corinthian  church,  at  that  day,  when  the  apostle  wrote  this  epistle,  was  a  church 
noted  for  excelling  in  doctrinal  knowledge  ;  as  is  evident  by  chap.  i.  5,  6,  7, 
and  several  other  passages  in  the  epistle.  Besides  the  communicants  were  ex- 
pressly told  at  every  communion,  every  week,  when  the  bread  and  wine  were 
delivereil  to  them  in  the  administration,  that  that  bread  signified  the  body,  and 
that  wine  signified  the  blood  of  Christ.  And  then  besides  (3),  the  apostle  by 
bis  argument,  chap.  x.  16,  supposes  the  Corinthians  doctrinally  acquainted 
with  this  subject  already.  It  therefore  appears  to  me  much  more  reasonable, 
to  apprehend  the  case  to  be  thus.  The  offensive  behavior  of  the  coromuui* 
cants  at  Corinth  gave  the  apostle  reason  to  suspect,  that  some  of  thera  came  to 
\Le  Lord's  table  without  a  proper  impression  and  true  sense  of  the  great  kod 
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glorious  things  there  signified ;  having  no  habitual  hunger  or  relish  for  the 
spiritual  foocl  there  represented,  no  inward,  vital  and  experimental  taste  for 
that^«A  of  the  Son  of  Man,  which  is  mtat  indeed.  The  word  translated  <fw- 
cerning,  signifies  to  discriminate  or  distinguish.  The  taste  is  the  proper  sense 
whereby  to  discern  or  distinguish  food,  Job.  xxxiv.  3.  And  it  is  a  spiritual  sense 
or  t^'ste  which  is  that  whereby  we  discern  or  distinguish  spiritual  food.  Heb.  v. 
14,  •*  Those  who  by  reason  of  use,  have  their  senses  exercised  to  discern  both  good 
and  evil;"  ngo^^  diaxgiaiPj  &c  A  word  of  the  same  root  with  that  rendered 
discerning^  in  1  Cor.  xi.  29.  He  that  has  no  habitual  appetite  to  and  relish  of 
that  spiritual  food,  which  is  represented  and  offered  at  the  Lord's  table  ;  he  that 
has  no  spiritual  taste,  wherewith  to  perceive  any  thing  more  at  the  Lord's  sup- 
per^  than  in  common  food  ;  or  that  has  no  higher  view,  than  with  a  little  seem- 
ing devotion  to  eat  bread,  as  it  were  in  the  way  of  an  ordinance,  but  without 
reearding  in  his  heart  the  spiritual  meaning  and  end  of  it,  and  without  being 
suitably  affected  with  the  dying  love  of  Christ  therein  commemorated;  such  a 
one  may  most  truly  and  properly  be  said  not  to  discern  the  Lord*s  body.  When 
therefore  the  apostle  exhorts  to  self-^xaminntion  as  a  preparative  for  the  sacra- 
mental supper,  he  may  well  be  understoo<l  to  put  professors  upon  inquiring 
whether  they  have  such  a  principle  of/aith^  by  means  whereof  they  are  habitu- 
ally in  a  capacity  and  disposition  of  mind  to  discern  the  Ltrd*s  body  practically 
and  spiritually  (as  well  as  speculatively  and  notionally)  in  their  communicat- 
ing at  the  Lord's  table.  Which  is  what  none  can  do  who  have  but  common 
grace,  or  a  faith  short  of  that  which  is  justifying  and  saving.  It  is  only  a  liv- 
ing faith  that  capacitates  men  to  discern  the  Lord^s  body  in  the  sacrament  with 
that  spiritual  sensation  or  spiritual  gust,  which  is  suitable  to  the  nature  and 
design  of  the  ordiNance,  and  which  the  apostle  seems  principally  to  intend. 


PART   THIRD. 

OBJECTIONS     ANSWERED. 

Objection   I. 


The  Scripture  calls  the  members  of  the  visible  church  by  the  name  of 
disciples,  scholars,  or  learners  ;  and  that  suggests  to  us  this  notion  of  the 
visible  church,  that  it  is  the  school  of  Christ,  into  which  persons  are  admitted 
in  order  to  their  learning  of  Christy  and  coming  to  spiiitual  attainments,  in 
the  use  of  the  means  of  teaching,  discipline,  and  training  up,  established  in  the 
school.  Now  if  this  !>«  a  right  notion  of  the  visible  church,  then  reason  shows 
that  no  other  qualifications  are  necessary  in  order  to  a  being  members  of  this 
school,  than  such  a  fiith  and  disjh}sitinn  of  mind  as  are  recjuisite  to  persons 
putting  themsi»lves  under  Christ  as  their  Mast**r  and  Teacher,  and  subjecting 
themselves  to  the  orders  of  the  school.  But  a  common  faith  and  7noral  ^incfriiy 
are  sufficient  for  this.  Therefore  the  Scripture  leads  us  to  suppose  the  visible 
church  to  be  properly  constituted  of  those  who  have  thes**  qualifications,  though 
Ihey  have  not  saving  faith  and  true  piety. 

Answer.  I  own,  the  Scripture  calls  the  members  of  the  visible  church  by 
the  name  of  disciples.     But  I  deny  it  therefore  follows  that  the  church  whick 
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they  are  members  of,  is  duly  and  properly  constituted  of  those  who  have  nol 
true  piety.  Because  if  this  consequence  was  good,  then  it  would  equally  fol- 
low, that  not  only  the  visibley  but  also  the  invisible  or  mystical  church  is  pro- 
perly constituted  of  those  who  have  not  unfeigned  faith  and  true  piety.  For 
the  members  of  the  my^Jtical  church,  assuch^  and  to  denote  the  special  character 
of  such,  are  called  disciples^  in  Luke  xiv.  26,  27,  33,  and  in  John  viii.  31,  and 
xiii.  35,  and  xv.  8.  This  shows,  that  in  the  argument  1  am  answering,  there  is 
no  connection  between  the  premises  and  the  conclusion.  For  the  force  of 
the  objection  consists  in  this,  that  the  membei^  of  the  visible  church  are  called 
disciples  in  Scripture :  this  is  the  sum  total  of  the  premises :  and  if  there  be  any 
connection  between  the  premises  and  the  conclusion,  it  must  lie  in  the  truth  of 
this  proposition :  The  church,  whose  members  are  colled  by  the  name  o/*  disciples, 
a$  signifyinfr  their  state  and  quality  as  members  of  that  society ,  that  church  is 
properly  and  fitly  const  iluted,  not  anly  a/ persons  truly  pious,  but  of  others  that 
have  merely  a  common  faith  and  virtue.  But  this  proposition,  we  have  seen, 
is  not  true ;  and  so  there  is  no  connection  between  the  former  and  latter  part 
of  it,  which  are  the  same  with  the  premises  and  conclusion  of  this  argument. 

2.  Though  I  do  not  deny,  that  the  visible  church  of  Christ  may  fitly  be  re- 
presented as  a  school  of  Christ,  where  persons  are  trained  up  in  the  use  of 
means,  in  order  to  sorne  spiritual  attainments  :  yet  it  will  not  hence  necessarily 
follow,  that  this  is  in  onler  to  all  good  attainments  ;  for  it  will  not  follow  but 
that  certain  good  attainments  may  be  prerequisite,  in  order  to  a  place  in  the 
school.  The  church  of  Christ  is  a  school  appointed  for  the  training  up  Christ's 
little  children,  to  greater  degrees  of  knowledge,  higher  privileges,  and  greater 
serviceableness  in  this  world,  and  more  of  a  meetness  for  the  possession  of  their 
eternal  inheritance.  But  there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  that  it  is  in  order  to 
fit  them  to  become  Christ's  children,  or  to  be  introduced  into  his  family  ;  any 
more  than  there  is  a  necessity  of  supposing,  because  a  prince  puts  his  children 
under  tutors,  that  therefore  it  must  be  in  order  to  their  attaining  to  be  of  the 
royal  family.  If  it  be  necessary,  that  there  should  be  a  church  of  Christ  ap 
pointed  as  a  school  of  instruction  and  discipline,  to  bring  persons  to  all  good  at* 
tainments  whatsoever,  then  it  will  follow,  that  there  must  be  a  visible  church 
constituted  of  bcandnlous  and  profane  persons  and  heretics,  and  all  in  common 
that  assume  the  Christian  name,  that  so  means  may  be  usitl  with  them  in  order 
to  bring  them  to  moral  sincerity,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Chiistian 
faith. 

3.  I  grant,  that  no  other  qualifications  arc  necessar)'  in  order  to  bring  mem- 
bers of  that  school  of  Christ  which  is  his  visible  church,  than  such  as  are  requi- 
site in  order  to  their  subjecting  themselves  to  Christ  as  their  Master  and  Teacher, 
and  ttdjecting  thetnselves  to  the  laws  and  orders  of  his  schod :  nevertheless  I  deny 
that  a  common  faith,  and  moral  sincerity  are  sufficient  for  this ;  because  none  do 
truly  subject  themselves  to  Christ  as  their  Master,  but  such  as,  having  their  hearts 
purified  by  faith,  are  delivered  from  the  reigning  power  of  sin  :  for  we  cannot 
subject  ourMrlvi-s  to  oU*y  tiro  contrary  mastirs  at  the  same  time.  None  do  sub- 
mit to  Christ  as  their  Trachir,  hut  those  who  truly  receive  him  as  their  Prophet, 
to  teach  tliem  by  his  woni  and  Spirit ;  givin<;  up  themselves  to  his  teachings* 
giOing  with  Mary,  as  little  children,  at  Jesus^  feet  to  hear  his  word;  aiod 
hearkening  more  to  his  dictates,  than  those  of  their  blind  and  deceitful  lusts, 
and  relying  on  his  wis«loiD  more  than  their  own.  The  Scripture  knows  nothing 
of  an  ecclesiastical  school  constituted  of  efiemief  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  ap* 
pointed  to  brint;  such  to  be  reconcileil  to  him  ami  submit  to  him  as  their  Mas- 
ter.   Neither  have  they  who  are  not  truly  piou5  persons,  any  true  diqpontion 
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of  heart  to  submit  to  the  laws  and  orders  of  Christ's  school,  the  rules  which  his 
'word  prescribe?  to  all  his  scholars ;  such  as,  to  love  their  Master  supremely  ;  to 
love  one  another  as  brethren  ;  and  to  love  their  hooky  i.  e.,  their  Bible,  more  than 
vain  trifles  and  amusements,  yea,  above  gold  and  silver ;  to  be  faithful  to  the 
interest  of  the  Mastery  and  of  the  school  ;  to  depend  on  his  teachings  ;  to  cry 
to  him  for  knowledge  ;  above  all  their  geitingSy  to  get  understanding y  &c. 

4.  Whatever  ways  of  constituting  the  church  may  to  us  seem  fit,  proper, 
and  reasonable,  the  question  is,  not  what  constitution  of  Christ's  church  seems 
convenient  to  human  wisdom,  but  what  constitution  is  actually  established  by 
Christ's  infinite  wisdom.  Doubtless,  if  men  should  set  their  wits  to  work,  and 
proceed  according  to  what  seems  good  in  their  sight,  they  would  greatly  alter 
Christ's  constitution  of  his  church,  to  make  it  more  convenient  and  beautiful, 
and  would  adorn  it  with  a  vast  variety  of  ingenious  inventions;  as  the  church 
of  Rome  has  done.  The  question  is,  whether  this  school  of  Christ,  which  they 
talk  of,  made  up  very  much  of  those  who  pretend  to  no  exfierience  or  attain- 
ments but  what  consist  with  their  being  enemies  of  Christ  in  their  hearts,  and 
who  in  reality  love  the  vilest  lust  better  than  him,  be  that  church  of  Christ 
which  in  the  New  Testament  is  denominated  his  citj/y  his  templCy  his  family^ 
his  bo'iyy  &c.,  by  which  names  the  visible  church  of  Christ  is  there  frequently 
called  ? 

1  acknowledge,  that  means,  of  Christ's  appointment,  are  to  be  used  with 
those  who  are  Christ's  enemies,  and  do  not  profess  themselves  any  other,  to 
change  their  hearlSy  and  bring  them  to  be  Chrisl'sy>iVw(/jf  and  disciples.  Such 
means  are  to  he  used  with  all  sorts  of  persons,  with  Jews,  Mahometans,  Hea- 
theiiN,  with  nominal  Christians  that  are  heretical  or  vicious,  the  profane,  the 
intemperate,  the  unclean,  and  all  other  enemies  of  Christ;  and  these  means  to 
be  used  constantly,  and  laboriously.  Scandalous  persons  need  to  go  to  school^ 
to  learn  to  be  Christians,  as  much  as  other  nien.  And  there  are  many  persons 
that  are  not  morally  sincere,  who,  from  selfi>h  and  sinister  views,  do  consent 
ordinarily  to  go  to  church,  and  so  be  in  the  way  of  the  use  of  means.  And 
none  ought  to  forbid  them  thus  going  to  Christ *s  school y  that  they  may  be  taught 
by  him  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  But  yet  it  will  not  follow,  that  such  a 
school  is  the  church  of  Christ.  Human  laws  can  put  persons,  even  those  who 
are  very  vicious,  into  the  scho-yl  of  Christ,  in  that  sense;  they  can  oblige  them 
constantly  to  be  present  at  public  teaching,  and  attend  on  the  means  of  grace 
appointe<l  by  Christ,  and  dispensed  in  his  name  :  but  human  laws  cannot  join 
men  to  the  church  of  Christ,  and  make  them  membei*s  of  his  body. 

Objection  11. 

Visible  saintship  in  the  Scripture  sense  cannot  be  the  same  with  that  which 
has  been  supposed  and  insisted  on,  viz.,  a  bein{^  in  the  eye  of  a  rational  charity 
truly  pious ;  becau»<e  Israel  of  old  were  from  time  to  time  called  GoiVs  people, 
when  it  is  certain  the  greater  part  of  them  were  far  from  havinir  any  such  visible 
holiness  as  this.  Thus  the  ten  tribes  were  called  (io<i's  pt^ple,  Hosea  iv.  6,  after 
they  had  revolted  from  the  true  worship  of  G<nI,  and  had  obstinately  continued 
in  their  idolatrous  worship  at  Bethel  and  Dan  for  al)out  two  hundred  and  iifty 

Jear?i,  and  were  at  that  time,  a  little  before  their  captivity  especially,  in  the 
eight  of  their  wickeilness.  So  the  Jews  are  called  God^i  peopiry  in  Ezek. 
xxxvi.  20,  and  other  places,  at  the  time  of  their  captivity  in  Babylon  ;  a  time 
when  most  of  them  were  abandon<'d  to  all  kinds  of  the  most  horrid  and  o|>en 
mpietics,  astlie  jirojihets  frequently  represent.     Now  it  is  certain  that  the  peo- 
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pie  at  that  time  were  not  called  God's  peapte^  because  of  any  Tisibility  of  true 
piety  to  the  eye  of  reason  or  of  a  rational  charity,  because  most  of  them  were 
grossly  wicked,  and  declared  their  sin  as  Sodom.  And  in  the  same  manner 
wherein  the  Jews  of  old  were  God's  people,  are  the  members  of  the  visible 
Christian  Gentile  church  God's  people ;  for  they  are  spoken  of  as  grafted  into 
the  same  olive  tree^  from  whence  the  former  were  broken  off  by  tmbelief. 

Answbu.  The  argument  proves  too  much,  and  therefore  nothing  at  all. 
If  those  whom  I  oppose  in  this  controversy,  bring  this  objection,  they  will  in 
effect  as  much  oppose  themselves  in  it  as  me.  The  objection,  if  it  have  any 
force,  equally  militates  against  their  and  my  notion  of  visible  saintship.  For 
those  Je>K*s  which  it  is  alleged  were  called  God's  people,  and  yet  were  so  no- 
toriously, openly,  and  obstinately  wicked,  had  neither  any  visibility  of  true  piety, 
nor  yet  of  that  moral  sincerity  in  the  profession  and  duties  of  the  true  religion, 
which  the  opponents  themselves  suppose  to  be  requisite  in  order  to  a  proper  visible 
holiness,  and  a  due  admission  to  the  privileges  and  ordinances  of  the  church  of 
God.  None  will  pretend  that  these  obstinate  idolaters  and  impious  wretches 
had  those  qualifications  which  are  now  rt<]uisite  in  order  to  an  admission  to  the 
Christian  Siicraments.     And  therefore  to  what  purpose  can  they  bring  this  ob» 

G:tion  ?  Which,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  overthrows  my  scheme  and  their  own 
th  together,  and  both  in  an  equally  effectual  manner ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
will  thoroughly  destroy  the  scheme  of  all  Protestants  through  the  world  con- 
cerning the  qualifications  of  the  subjects  of  Christian  ordinances.  And  there- 
fore the  support  of  what  I  have  laid  down  against  those  whom  I  oppose  in  this 
controversy,  requires  no  further  answer  to  tliis  objection.  Nevertheless  for  the 
greater  satisfaction,  I  would  here  observe  further  : 

That  such  appellations  as  God*s  people^  God's  Israel^  and  some  other  like 
phrases,  are  used  ainl  applied  in  Scripture  with  considerable  diversity  of  inten- 
tion. Thus,  we  have  a  plain  distinction  between  the  fiouse  of  Israel,  and  the 
house  of  Israel,  in  Kzek.  xx.  38,  39,  40.  By  the  house  of  Israel,  in  the  39th 
Terse,  is  meant  literally  the  nation  or  family  of  Israel :  but  by  the  house  of 
Israel  in  the  40tb  verse,  seems  to  be  intended  the  spiniual  house,  the  body  of 
God's  visible  saints,  that  should  atteml  the  ortlinances  of  his  public  worship  in 
gospel  times.  So  likewise  there  is  a  distinction  made  between  the  house  of 
Israel,  and  God's  disciples,  who  should  profess  and  visibly  adhere  to  his  law  and 
testimony,  in  Isa.  viii.  14 — 17.  And  though  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  are 
cAen  calletl  God's  people  in  those  degenerate  times  wherein  the  prophets  were 
sent  to  reprove  them,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  are  charged  9S  falsely  calling 
themselves  of  the  holy  city,  Isa.  xlviii.  2.  And  God  often  tells  them,  they 
•re  rather  to  be  reckoned  among  aliens,  and  to  be  looked  upon  as  children  of 
the  Ethiopians,  or  of  the  posterity  of  the  ancient  Canaanites,  on  account  of  their 
mssly  wicked  and  scandalous  behavior.  See  Amos  ix.  7,  8,  &C.,  Ezek.  xvL  £, 
3,  &c,  verses  45,  46,  &c.,  Isa.  i.  10. 

It  is  evitlent  that  God  sometimes  acconling  to  tlie  methoik  of  his  roarvel- 
lous  mercy,  and  long-suffering  towanls  mankind,  has  a  merciful  respect  to  a  de- 
generate church,  that  is  become  exceetiing  corru|>t  in  regard  that  it  Is  constitu- 
ted of  members  who  have  not  these  qualifications  which  ought  to  be  insi>ted  on  : 
God  continues  still  to  have  respect  to  them  so  far  as  not  utterly  to  forsake  them, 
or  wholly  to  deny  his  coofirmatioo  of,  and  blessing  on  their  administrations 
And  not  being  utterly  renounced  of  God,  their  administrations  are  to  be  looked 
npon  is  b  some  respect  valkl,  ami  the  society  as  insoinesort  a  people  or  cburck 
SI  God :  mhich  was  the  case  with  the  chon^  of  Rome,  at  least  till  the  Rcfor- 
I  and  Council  of  Trent;  for.  till  then  we  mmi  own  their  baptiduis  and  or- 
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dinations  to  be  vhIuI. — ^The  church  that  the  pope  sits  in,  is  called,  The  Tern* 
pie  of  God,  2.  Thess.  ii.  4 

Ajid  with  regard  to  the  people  of  Israel,  it  is  very  manifest,  that  something 
diverse  is  oftentimes  intended  by  that  nation's  being  God^s  people^  from  their 
being  visible  saints,  or  visibly  holy,  or  having  those  qualifications  which  are  re- 
quisite in  order  to  a  due  admission  to  the  eccTesiasticai  privileges  of  such.  That 
nation,  Hint  family  of  Israel,  according  to  the  flesh,  and  with  regard  to  that  er- 
ternal  and  carnal  qualification,  were  m  some  sense  adopted  by  God  to  be  his 
peculiar  people,  and  his  covenant  people.  This  is  not  only  evident  by  what  has  been 
already  observed,  but  also  indisputably  manifest  from  Rom.  ix.  3,  4,  5,  "  I  have 
great  heaviness  and  sorrow  of  heart ;  for  I  could  wish  that  myself  were  accurs- 
ed from  Christ  for  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen,  ACcoaoiNo  to  thb  flesh,  who  are 
Israelites,  to  whom  pertaineth  the  adoption,  and  the  glory  and  the  covenants, 
and  the  eiving  of  the  law  and  the  service  of  God,  and  the  promises  ;  whose 
are  the  fathers ;  and  of  whom  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came."  it  is  to  be 
noted,  that  the  privileges  here  mentioned  are  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the 
Jews,  not  now  as  visible  saints,  not  as  professors  of  true  religion,  not  as  mem- 
bers of  the  visible  church  of  Christ;  but  only  as  people  ofsuch  a  nation,  such  a 
blood,  such  an  external  and  carnal  relation  to  the  patriarchs,  their  ancestors, 
Israelites,  accordlno  to  the  flesh.  For  the  apostle  is  speaking  here  of  the 
unbelieving  Jews,  professed  unbelievers,  that  were  out  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  open  visible  enemies  to  it,  and  such  as  had  no  right  to  the  external  privi- 
leges of  Christ's  people.  So,  in  Rom.  xi.  23,  29,  the  a])o$tle  speaks  of  the  same 
unbelieving  Jews,  as  in  some  respect  an  elect  people,  and  interested  in  the  call^ 
ing,  promises,  and  covenatits  Goii  formerly  gave  to  their  forefathers,  and  as  still 
beloved  for  their  sakes.  "  As  concerning  the  gospel,  they  are  enemies  for  your 
sake ;  but  as  touching  the  election,  they  are  beloved  for  the  fathers'  sakes.  For 
the  gifts  an«l  callinc;  of  God  are  without  repentance."  These  things  are  in  these 
places  spoken  of,  not  as  privileges  belonging  to  the  Jews  now  as  a  people  of 
the  right  religion,  or  in  the  true  church  of  visible  worshippers  of  God  ;  but  as 
a  people  of  such  a  pedigree  or  blood ;  and  that  even  after  the  ceasing  of  the 
Mosaic  administration.  But  these  were  privileges  more  especially  belonging  to 
them  undej  the  Old  Testament :  they  were  a  family  that  God  had  chosen  in 
distinction  from  all  others,  to  show  special  favor  to,  above  all  other  nations.  It 
was  manifestly  agreeable  to  God's  <Iesign  to  constitute  things  so  under  the  Old 
Testament,  that  the  means  of  grace  and  spiritual  privileges  and  blessings  should 
be,  though  not  wholly,  yet  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  a  particular  family^ 
much  moce  than  those  privileges  and  blessings  are  confined  to  any  pasterity 
or  blood  now  under  the  gospel.  God  did  purposely  so  order  things  that  t/iai 
nation  sliould  by  these  favors  be  distinguished,  not  only  from  those  who  were 
not  professors  of  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  but  also  in  a  great  measure yrnm 
oth'fr  n'ttions,  by  a  wall  of  separation  that  be  made.  Tliis  was  not  merely  a 
wall  of  separation,  between  professors  and  non-professors  (such  a  wall  of  separa- 
tion as  this  remains  still  in  the  days  of  the  gospel),  but  between  nation  and  na- 
tions. G(h1,  if  he  pleases,  may  by  iiis  sovereignty  annex  his  blessing,  and  in 
some  ineasute  fix  it,  for  his  own  reasons,  to  a  particular  blood,  as  well  as  to  a 
particular  place  or  spot  of  ground,  to  a  certain  building,  to  a  particular  heap  of 
atones,  or  altar  of  brass,  to  particular  garments,  and  other  external  things.  And 
it  is  evident,  that  he  actually  did  affix  his  blessing  to  that  particular  external 
family  of  Jacob,  very  much  as  he  did  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  that  he  chose  to 
place  his  name  there,  and  to  Mount  Zion,  where  he  comtnanded  the  hltsring 
God  did  not  affix  bis  blessing  to  Jerusalem  or  Mount  Zion,  as  to  limit  himsdf 
Vol  L  20 
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either  by  confining  the  blessing  wholly  to  that  place,  never  to  bestow  it  else 
where ;  nor  by  obliging  himself  always  to  bestow  it  on  those  that  sought  him 
there ;  nor  yet  obliging  himself  never  to  withdraw  his  blessing  from  thence,  by 
forsaking  his  dwelling  place  there,  and  leaving  it  to  be  a  common  or  profane 
place ;  but  he  was  pleased  so  to  annex  his  ble&sing  to  that  place,  as  to  make  it 
the  seat  of  his  blessing  in  a  peculiar  manner,  in  great  distinction  from  other 

J  laces.  In  like  manner  did  he  fix  his  blessing  to  that  blood  or  progeny  of 
acob.  It  was  a  family  which  he  delighted  in,  and  which  he  bl<>ssed  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner,  and  to  which  he  in  a  great  measure  confined  the  blessing ;  but  not 
so  as  to  limit  himself,  or  so  as  to  oblige  himself  to  bestow  it  on  all  of  that  blood, 
or  not  to  bestow  it  on  olhers  that  were  not  of  that  blood.  He  affixed  his  blessing 
to  both  these,  both  to  the  place  and  nation,  by  sovereign  election,  Psal.  cxxxii. 
13,  14,  15.  He  annexed  and  fixed  his  blessing  to  both  by  covenant.  To  that 
nation  he  fixed  his  blessing  by  his  covenant  with  the  patriarchs.  Indeed  th6 
main  thing,  the  substance  and  marrow  of  that  covenant  which  God  made  with 
Abraham  and  the  other  patriarchs,  was  the  covenant  of  grace,  which  is  con- 
tinued in  these  days  of  the  gospel,  and  extends  to  all  his  spiritual  seed  of  the 
Oentiles  as  well  as  Jews :  but  yet  that  covenant  with  the  patriarchs  contained 
other  things  that  were  as  it  were  appendages  to  that  great  everlasting  covenant 
of  grace,  promises  of  lesser  matters,  subservient  to  the  grand  promise  of  the  fu- 
ture seed,  and  typical  of  things  appertaining  to  him.  Such  were  those  promi* 
ses  that  annexed  the  blessing  to  a  particular  country,  viz.,  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  a  peculiar  bloody  viz.,  the  progeny  of  Isaac  and  Jacob.  Just  so  it  was  also 
as  to  the  covenant  God  made  with  David  that  we  have  an  account  of,  2  Sam 
vii.  and  Psal.  cxxxii.  If  we  consider  that  qpvenant  with  regard  to  what  the 
soul  and  marrow  of  it  was,  it  was  the  covenant  of  grace :  but  there  were  other 
promises  which  were  as  it  were  appendages  of  things  subservient  to  the  grand 
covenant,  and  typical  of  its  benefits ;  such  were  promises  of  the  blessing  to  the 
nation  of  the  literal  Israel,  and  of  continuin<^  the  temporal  crown  of  Israel  to 
David's  posterity,  and  of  fixing  the  blessing  to  Jerusalem  or  Mount  Zion,  as  the 
place  that  he  chose  to  set  his  name  there.  And  in  this  sense  it  was  that  the 
very  family  of  Jacob  were  God^s  people  by  covenant,  or  his  covenant  people^ 
and  his  chosen  people ;  yea,  and  this  even  when  they  were  no  visible  saints, 
when  they  were  educated  and  lived  in  idolatry,  and  made  no  profession  of  the 
true  reliirion. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  ther^yno/fonof  Israel,  not  as  visible  samts, 
but  as  the  progeny  of  Jacob  according  to  the  flesh,  were  in  some  respect  a  chosen 
people,  a  people  of  God,  a  covenant  people,  a  holy  nation  ;  even  as  Jerusalem  was 
a  Oiosen  city,  the  city  of  God,  a  holy  city,  and  a  city  that  God  had  engaged  by 
covenant  to  dwell  in. 

Thus  &  sovereign  and  all- wise  God  was  pleased  to  ordain  things  with  respect 
to  the  nation  of  Israel.  Perhaps  we  may  not  be  able  to  give  all  the  reasons  of 
such  a  constitution ;    hut  some  of  them  seem  to  be  pretty  manifest ;  as, 

1.  The  great  and  main  end  of  separating  one  particular  nation  from  all 
others,  ns  God  did  the  ration  of  Israel,  \%as  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  coming 
of  the  Memah,  who  w&s  to  proceed  of  that  blood.  God's  covenant  with  Abra- 
liam  and  the  other  patriarchs  implied  that  the  Messiah  should  be  of  their  bloody 
or  their  seed  according  to  theJUth.  And  therefore  it  was  rtauisite  that  their 
fro^eny  oceordingiothefUihAonM  be  fenced  io  by  a  wall  of  separation,  and 
mme  God^i  people.  If  the  Messiah  hadbeenbomofsomeof  thepfo/bsorr^f 
MrahamU  religion^  but  of  some  other  nation,  that  religion  bong  propagated 
from  nation  to  nation^as  h  k  now  under  the  goqMl,  it  would  ootlMTe  answered 
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the  covenant  with  Abraham,  for  the  Messiah  to  have  been  born  of  Abraham's 
seed  only  in  this  sense.  The  Messiah  being  by  covenant  so  relatal  to  Jacob's 
progetit/ according  to  the  Jlesh^  God  was  pleased,  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  such 
a  covenant,  to  show  great  respect  to  that  pe^^ple  on  account  of  that  external 
carnal  relation.  Therefore  the  apostle  mentions  it  as  one  great  privilege,  that 
of  them  according  to  the  flesh  Clirist  came,  Rom.  ix.  5.  As  the  introducing  the 
Messiah,  and  his  salvation  and  kingdom  was  the  special  design  of  all  God's  deal- 
ings and  peculiar  dispensations  towards  that  people,  the  natural  result  of  this 
was,  that  g^reat  account  should  be  made  of  their  being  oftlhot  nation^  in  God's 
covenant  dealinors  with  them. 

2.  That  nation  was  a  typical  nation.  There  was  then  literally  a  landy  that 
was  the  dwellinc]^  place  of  God  ;  which  was  a  type  of  heaven  the  true  dwelling 
place  of  God,  and  an  external  city  of  God,  which  was  a  type  of  the  spiritual 
city  of  God  ;  an  external  temple  ofGod,  which  was  a  type  cf  his  spiritual  tem- 
ple :  so  there  was  an  external  people  and  family  of  God,  by  carnal  generation, 
which  was  a  type  of  his  spiritual  progeny :  and  the  covenant  by  which  they 
weie  made  a  people  of  God,  was  a  type  of  the  covenant  of  grace;  and  so  is 
sometimes  represented  as  a  marriage  covenant.  God,  agreeable  to  the  nature 
of  that  dispensation,  showed  a  great  regard  to  external  and  carnal  things  in 
those  days,  as  types  of  spiritual  things.  What  a  great  regard  Goil  did  show  then  to 
external  carnal  qualifications  for  privileges  and  services,  appears  in  this,  that  there 
is  ten  times  so  much  said  in  the  Books  of  Moses  about  such  qalifications  in  the 
institutions  of  the  passover  and  tabernacle  service's,  as  about  any  moral  qualifi- 
cations whalsocvir.  And  so  much  were  such  typical  qualifications  insisted  on, 
that  even  by  the  law  of  Moses  the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  or  public  con- 
gie^ali.iii  or  church  (tor  the  word  is  the  same)  of  visible  worshippers  of  God, 
and  the  number  of  public  profi'ssors  of  the  true  religion,  who  were  vi.Mble  saints, 
were  not  the  same :  for  some  were  of  the  latter,  that  were  not  of  the  tbniier ; 
as  particularly  the  eunuchs,  who  were  excluded  the  congregation,  though  never 
so  externally  religious,  yea  truly  pious  ;  and  so  also  bastards,  &c. 

3.  It  was  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God  to  choose/Ao/ya/Hi/y,  the  posterity 
of  Jacob  according  to  the  flesh,  to  reserve  them  for  special  favors  to  the  end  of 
time.  And  therefore  they  are  still  kept  a  distinct  nation,  being  still  re:M;rred 
(or  distinirui>hing  mercy  in  the  latter  day,  when  they  shall  be  restored  to  the 
church  of  God.  G04I  is  pleased  in  this  way  to  testily  his  regard  to  their  holy 
ancestors,  and  his  regard  to  their  external  relation  to  Christ.  Therefore  the 
apostle  still  speaks  of  them  as  an  elect  nation,  and  beloved  for  the  fathers^  sakes, 
even  after  they  were  broken  otf  from  the  good  olive  by  unbelief.  God's  cove- 
nant with  Abraham  is  in  some  sense  in  force  with  respect  to  that  people,  and 
reaches  them  even  to  this  day ;  and  yet  surely  they  are  not  God's  covenant 
people,  in  the  sense  that  visible  Christians  are.     See  Lev.  xxvi.  42. 

If  it  be  here  said.  It  was  often  foretold  by  the  prophets,  that  in  the  days  of 
the  gospel  other  nations  should  be  the  people  of  G(nI,  as  well  as  the  nation  of 
the  Jews:  and  when  Christ  sent  forth  liis  ai>ost4es,  he  bid  them  go  and  disciple 
aU  nati  ms, 

1  answer:  By  a  common  figure  of  speech  the  prevailing  part  of  a  nation  are 
calletl  tht  tuition,  and  what  is  done  to  them  is  said  to  lie  done  to  the  nation,  and 
y/h»\  ih  «lone  by  them  is  said  to  be  done  by  that  nation  :  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  time  is  coming  when  the  prevailing  part  of  many  nations,  yea  of  every 
nation  under  heaven,  will  be  regularly  brought  into  the  visible  church  of  Christ, 
And  if  we  by  nations  in  these  prophecies  understand  any  other  than  the  pre* 
vailing  part,  and  it  be  insisted  on  that  we  must  understand  it  of  all  the  people 
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belonging  to  those  nations ;  there  never  has  yet  been  any  nation  in  this  sense 
regularly  brought  into  the  visible  church  of  Christ,  even  according  to  the  scheme 
of  those  whom  I  oppose :  for  there  never  yet  has  been  a  whole  nation  that 
were  outwardly  moral.  And  besides,  what  Mr.  Blake  says  in  his  Treatise  of  the 
Covenant^  page  238,  may  be  applied  here,  and  serve  as  an  answer  to  thisobjection  : 
**  The  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teslaident  (says  he)  of  the  glory  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment times,  are  in  Old  TestamerA  phrases,  by  way  of  allusion  to  the  worship  of 
those  times,  set  forth  to  us."  In  Rev.  xxi.  24,  nations  are  spoken  of,  as  having 
an  interest  in  the  J^w  Jerusalem^  which  yet  is  represented  as  perfectly  pure, 
without  the  least  degree  of  pollution  and  defilement,  ver.  27.  And  as  for  the 
command  to  the  apostles,  to  disciple  all  nations,  it  was  a  direction  to  them  as 
to  what  they  should  attempt,  or  do  as  much  towards  as  they  could  ;  not  a  pre- 
diction of  what  they  should  bring  to  pass  in  their  day  :  for  they  never  brought 
one  half  of  any  one  nation  into  the  visible  Christian  church,  nor  any  at  all  in 
one  half  of  the  nations  in  the  world,  it  is  very  probable. 

If  it  should  here  be  further  objected,  that  it  is  an  evidence  that  Gentile 
Christians  are  visible  saints,  according  to  the  New  Testament  notion  of  visible 
saintship,  in  the  very  same  manner  as  the  whole  Jewish  nation  were  till  they 
were  broken  otf  by  their  obstinate  rejection  of  the  Messiah ;  that  the  Gentile 
Christiaas  are  represented  as  being  grafted  into  the  same  dive,  from  whence  the 
Jews  Were  broken  off  by  unbdief,  Rom.  xi.  17,  &c. 

1  would  inquire,  Wliat  any  one  can  intend  by  this  objection  ?  Whether  it 
be  this,  viz.,  that  we  ought  to  insist  on  no  higher  or  better  qualifications,  in  ad- 
mitting persons  as  members  of  the  Christian  church,  and  to  all  its  privileges,  than 
the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews,  of  that  generation  which  live<l  in  Christ's  time  were 
possessed  of,  till  they  had  obstinately  persisted  in  their  rejection  of  him  ?  If  this 
is  not  intended,  the  objection  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  :  or  if  this  be  intended, 
neither  then  is  it  to  the  purpose  of  those  with  whom  I  have  especially  to  do  in 
this  controversy,  who  hold  orthodoxy,  knowledge  of  the  fundainenlal  doctrines 
of  religion,  moral  sincerity,  and  ^good  conversation,  to  be  qualilications,  which 
ought  to  be  insisted  on  in  order  to  a  visible  church  state :  for  a  very  great  part 
of  those  Jews  were  destitute  of  these  qualifications  ;  mnny  of  them  weie  Saddu- 
cees,  who  denied  a  future  state;  others  of  them  llerodians,  who  were  occasional 
conformists  with  the  Romans  in  their  idolatries;  the  prevailing  sect  among  them 
were  Pharisees,  who  openly  professed  the  false  doctrine  of  justification  by  the 
works  of  the  law  and  external  privileges,  that  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  which 
Christ  warns  his  diciples  to  beware  of:  many  of  them  were  scandalously  tg/io- 
rant,  for  their  teacher  had  taken  away  the  key  of  knowledge  :  multitudes  were 
grossly  vicious,  for  it  was  a  generation  in  which  all  manner  of  sin  and  wicked- 
ness prevailetl. 

1  think  that  text  in  Rom.  xi.  can  be  understood  no  otherwise,  in  any  con« 
mstence  with  plain  fact,  than  that  the  Gentile  Christians  succeeded  the  Jews, 
who  had  been  either  in  themselves  or  ancestors,  the  children  of  Abraham,  with 
res|>ect  to  a  visible  interest  in  the  covenant  of  grace  (which,  as  has  been  ol>- 
served,  was  the  substance  and  marrow  of  the  covenant  made  with  Alraham^, 
until  they  were  broken  otf  from  the  church,  and  ceased  any  longjer  to  be  visibU 
taints  by  their  open  and  obstinate  unbelief;  as  indeed  either  the\  or  their  an- 
Ci-stors  had  all  been  thus  broken  otf  from  the  cliuich  of  visible  saints;  lor  every 
Dranch  or  family  of  the  stock  of  Jacob  had  been  in  the  church  of  visible  saints, 
and  ea  *b  branch  withered  and  failed  through  unbelief.  This  was  the  highest 
and  most  important  sense  in  which  any  of  the  Jews  were  externally  the  chil- 
dren of  Abiahami  and  implied  the  greatest  privileges.    But  there  was  anothei 
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tense,  in  which  the  whole  nation,  including  even  those  of  them  who  were  no 
visible  saints,  were  his  children  (which  as  has  been  shown ^,  implied  ereat 
privileges,  wherein  Christian  Gentiles  do  not  succeed  them,  thoug^h  they  na^'e 
additional  ecclesiastical  privilej^es,  vastly  beyond  the  Jews. 

Whether  I  have  succeeiled,  in  rightly  explaining  these  matters,  or  no,  yet 
my  failing  in  it  is  of  no  great  itnportance  with  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  ob- 
J€*ction,  that  occasioned  my  attempting  it ;  which  was,  that  scandalously  nicked 
men  among  the  Jews  are  called  Go(Ps  people^  &c.  The  objection,  as  I  observed, 
is  as  much  against  the  scheme  of  those  whom  I  oppose,  as  against  my  scheme; 
and  therefore  it  as  much  concerns  /Aem,  to  find  out  some  explanation  of  the 
matter  that  shall  show  something  else  is  intended  by  it,  than  their  having  the 
qualifications  of  visible  saints,  as  it  does  me ;  and  a  failing  in  such  an  attempt 
as  much  affects  and  hurts  their  cause,  as  it  does  mine. 

Objection  III. 

Those  in  Israel,  who  made  no  profession  of  piety  of  heart,  did  according  to 
divine  institution  partake  of  the  passover  ;  a  Jewish  sacrament^  representing  the 
same  things,  and  a  seal  of  the  vt-r}'  same  covenant  of  grace  with  the  Lord^s 
tupper  ;  and  particularly  it  wouid  be  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  all  made  a 
profession  of  gmiliness  whom  God  commanded  to  keep  that  first  passover  in 
Egypt,  which  the  whole  congregation  were  required  to  keep,  and  there  is  no 
shadow  of  any  such  thing  as  their  all  first  making  a  solemn  public  profession  of 
those  things  wherein  true  piety  con>ists  :  and  so  the  people  in  i;eneral  partook  of 
the  passovtr,  from  generation  to  generation ;  but  it  would  be  hard  to  suppose, 
that  they  all  prol'essetl  a  supreme  reirard  to  Go«l  in  their  hearts. 

A.NswKR  1.  The  affair  ol  the  Israelites;*  participation  ol"  the  passover ^  and 
particularly  that  first  passoirr  in  Kirypt,  is  attended  with  altogether  as  much 
difficulty  in  regard  to  the  qudlifications  which  iha  objectors  themselves  suppase 
requisite  in  communicants  at  the  LonPs  table,  as  with  reganl  to  those  which  I 
insist  upon  ;  and  if  there  be  any  argument  in  the  case,  it  is  fully  as  strong  an 
argument  against  their  scheme,  as  mine.  One  thing  they  insist  upon  as  a 
requisite  qualification  lor  the  Lord^s  supper,  is  a  public  profession  of  religion  as 
to  the  essential  doctrines  of  it :  hut  there  is  no  more  shadow  of  a  public  pro- 
fession of  this  kind,  preceding  that  passover  in  Hgypt,  than  of  a  profession  of 
gotiliness.  Here,  not  to  insist  on  the  great  doctrines  of  the  fail  of  man ^  of  our 
undone  state  by  nature^  of  the  Trinity^  of  our  defH^ndcnce  on  the  free  grace  of 
God  for  just  iji  cation  y  &c.,  let  us  take  only  those  two  iloctrines  of  ;i  future  stale 
ofr'*icards  and  punishments,  and  the  d<Ktrine  of //*r  Alvssiah  to  come,  that  Mes- 
mah  who  was  representetl  in  the  passover:  is  there  any  more  appt*arance, in 
sacred  story,  of  the  people's  making  a  public  profession  in  Egypt  of  these  doc* 
trines  before  they  partook  of  the  passover,  than  of  their  making  profession  of 
the  love  of  God  ?  And  is  there  any  more  probability  of  the  Ibrmer,  than  of 
the  latter?  Jlnother  thing  which  they  on  the  other  side  sup|M)se  necessary  to 
a  due  attendance  on  the  liOrd*s  supper,  is,  that  when  any  have  0|Hfnly  been 
guilty  of  gross  sins  they  shctuM,  betore  they  come  to  this  sacrament,  openly 
confess  and  humble  thems«'lves  for  their  faults.  Now  it  is  evident  by  many 
Scriptures,  that  a  great  part  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt  had  U^n  «:uilty 
of  joining  with  the  Egyptians  in  worshipping  their  false  gotis,  and  had  lived  in 
idolatry  :  but  the  history*  in  Kxodas  gives  gs  no  account  of  any  public  solemn 
confession  of,  or  humiliation  for  this  great  sin,  before  the}*  came  to  the  pass* 
over.  Mr.  Stoddard  observes  {jippeat  p.  68,  59)  that  there  was  in  the  church 
ct  Israel  a  way  appointeti  by  God  for  the  removal  of  scandals;  men  being  re- 
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quired  in  that  case  to  offer  up  their  sacrifices^  attended  wifh  confession  and  risi^ 
nle  signs  of  repentance.  But  where  do  we  read  of  the  people's  offering  up  sac- 
rifices in  Egypt,  altende<l  with  confession  for  removing  the  scandal  of  tliat  moal 
heinous  sin  of  idolatry  they  had  lived  in  ?  Or  is  there  any  more  probability 
of  their  publicly  professing  their  repentance  and  humiliation  for  their  sin,  be- 
fore their  celebrating  the  passover,  than  of  their  publicly  professing  to  love  God 
above  all  ?  Another  thing  which  they  suppose  to  be  requisite  in  order  to  ad- 
mission to  the  Lord's  table,  and  about  which  they  would  have  a  particular  care 
be  taken,  is,  that  every  person  admitted  give  evidence  of  a  competent  know'- 
ledge  in  the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  none  be  allowed  to  partake  who  are 
grossly  ignorant.  Now  there  is  no  more  appearance  of  this  with  regard  to  the 
congregation  in  Egypt,  than  of  a  profession  of  godliness  ;  and  it  is  as  diffi- 
cult to  suppose  it.  There  is  abundant  reason  to  suppose,  that  vast  numbers  in 
that  nation,  consisting  of  more  than  a  million  of  adult  persons,  had  been  brought 
up  in  a  great  degree  of  ignorance,  amidst  their  slavery  in  Egypt,  where  the 
people  seem  to  have  almost  forgotten  the  true  God  and  the  true  religion  :  and 
though  pains  had  been  taken  by  Moses,  now  for  a  short  season,  to  instruct  the 
people  better ;  yet  it  must  be  considered,  it  is  a  very  great  work,  to  take  a 
whole  nation  under  such  degrees  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  bring  every 
one  of  them  to  a  competent  degree  of  knowledge  in  religion;  and  a  greater 
work  still  for  Moses  both  thus  to  instruct  them,  and  also  by  examination  or 
otherwise,  to  come  to  a  just  satisfaction,  that  all  had  indeed  attainetl  to  such 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Stoddard  insists,  that  if  grace  be  requisite  in  the  Lord's  supper,  it  would 
have  been  as  much  so  in  the  passover^  inasmuch  as  the  chief  thing  the  pasS" 
ord*  (as  well  as  the  Lord's  supper)  has  respect  to  and  represents,  is  Christ's 
suflerings.  But  if  on  this  account  the  same  qualifications  are  requisite  in  both 
ordinances,  then  it  would  be  as  requisite  that  the  partakers  shouhl  have  know- 
U»dge  to  discern  (he  Ijord^s  body  (in  Mr.  Stoiidard's  sense  of  1  Cor.  xi.  29)  in 
the /Mifvorrr,  as  in  the  Lord's  sup|)er.  But  this  certainly  is  as  difficult  to  sup- 
pose, as  that  they  professed  godliness:  for  how  does  it  appear,  that  the  people 
in  general  who  partook  of  the  passover^  knew  that  it  signified  the  death  of  the 
Messiah,  and  the  way  in  whii-h  he  should  make  atonement  for  sin  by  his  bloo<l? 
Does  it  look  very  likely  that  they  should  know  this,  when  Christ's  own  disciples 
had  not  knowlinige  thus  to  discern  the  Lord^s  body  in  the  passover,  of  which 
they  partook  from  year  to  year  with  their  Master  ?  Can  it  be  supposed,  Hiey 
actually  knew  Christ's  death,  and  the  design  of  it  to  be  thereby  signified,  when 
they  «lid  not  so  much  as  realize  the  fact  itself,  that  Christ  was  to  die,  at  least 
not  till  the  year  before  the  last  passover?  And  besides,  how  unreasonable 
would  it  be  to  suppose,  that  the  Jews  understood  what  was  signified,  pertaining 
to  Christ  and  salvation  by  him,  in  all  those  many  kinds  of  sacrifices,  which  they 
attemled  and  partook  of,  and  all  the  vast  variety  (if  cereraonii'S  belonging  t( 
tht*m;  all  which  sacrifices  were  sacramental  representations  of  Christ's  death, 
as  well  as  the  sacrifice  of  the  passover?  The  apostle  tells  us  that  all  these 
thint^  had  n  shadow  of  good  things  to  come^  the  things  concerning  Christ ;  and 
yet  there  are  many  ot  thein,  ^%hich  the  church  of  Christ  to  this  day  doc*s  not  un- 
derstand ;  tliouiih  we  are  under  a  thousand  times  greater  advantage  to  under* 
stand  them  than  they  were;  having  the  J\^ew  Testament^  whevvm  GcmI  usef 
greai  plainness  of  speech^  to  guide  us,  and  living  in  days  wherein  therai/  which 
Alofct  put  over  his  lace  is  taken  away  in  Christ,  and  the  vail  of  the  temple  rent, 
and  have  the  substance  and  antitype  plainly  exhibited,  and  so  have  opportunity 
40  ooiDpare  thcM.*  with  those  shadows. 
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If  it  be  objected,  as  a  difficulty  that  lies  against  our  supposing  a  profession 
of  godliness  requisite  to  a  participation  of  the  passover^  that  they  who  were  un- 
circuincised,  were  expressly  forbidden  to  partake,  and  if  conversion  was  as  im- 
portant, and  a  more  important  qualification  than  circumcision,  why  were  not 
the  unregenerate  as  expressly  forbidden  ?  I  answer ;  Why  were  not  scandcJouc 
sinners  as  expressly  forbidden  ?  And  why  was  not  moral  sincerity  as  express- 
ly required  as  circumcision  ? 

Jf  it  be  objected  that  they  were  all  expressly  and  strictly  required  to  keep 
the  passover ;  but  if  grace  was  requisite,  and  God  knew  that  many  of  the  par- 
takers would  have  no  grace,  why  would  he  give  such  universal  orders  ? 

I  artswer :  When  God  gave  those  commands,  he  knew  that  the  commands,  in 
all  their  strictness,  would  reach  many  persons  who  in  the  time  of  the  passover 
would  be  without  so  much  as  moral  sincerity  in  religion.  Every  man  in  the 
nation,  of  every  generation,  and  which  should  be  in  being  each  year,  from  the 
first  institution  till  the  death  of  Christ,  were  all  (excepting  such  as  we.-e  cere- 
monially unclean,  or  in  a  journey)  strictly  required  to  keep  the  feast  of  the  pass^ 
over;  and  yet  (Jod  knew  that  multitudes  would  be  without  the  quaHtication  of 
moral  stri^tusness  in  religion.  It  would  be  very  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that 
every  single  person  in  the  nation  was  morally  serious,  even  in  the  very  best 
time  that  ever  passed  over  the  nation ;  or  that  ever  there  was  such  a  happy  day 
with  that  nation,  or  any  other  nation  under  heaven,  wherein  all  were  morally 
sincere  in  religion.  How  much  then  was  it  otherwise  many  times  with  that  na« 
tion,  which  was  so  prone  to  corruption,  and  so  often  generally  involveti  in  i^ross 
wickedness  ?  But  the  strict  command  of  God  to  keep  the  passover  reache<l  the 
morally  infnirerey  as  well  as  others ;  they  are  nowhere  excepteil,  ajiy  more 
than  llie  unconverted.  And  as  to  any  general  (:(mim<inils  of  ij^nVs  word,  these 
no  more  retjuired  men  to  turn  from  a  stale  of  moral  insincerity  before  ihey  came 
to  the  passover f  llian  they  required  them  to  turn  iVoin  a  graceless  state. 

But  further,  I  reply,  that  God  requireil  them  all  to  keip  the  fpa<sover,  no 
more  strictly  than  he  requiretl  them  all  to  love  the  Lord  their  G  )d  with  their 
whole  heart :  and  if  God  might  strictly  command  this,  he  might  also  strictJy 
command  them,  to  keep  that  ordinance  wherein  they  were  especially  to  profess 
ij,  and  seal  their  profession  of  it.  That  evil  gen*^  rat  ion  were  not  expressly  tt>r- 
bidden  to  keep  the  pvtsover  in  succeed in^^  years,  for  the  whole  /^>r/y  i/eirs  dur- 
ing which  they  went  on  provoking  Go*!,  very  often  by  j^ross  sinnin;;  and  open 
rebelling ;  but  still  the  express  and  strict  commands  for  the  whole  congrega- 
tion to  keep  the  passov  r  reached  them,  nor  were  they  releascti  iVom  their  ob- 
ligation. 

If  it  be  said,  that  we  must  suppose  multitudes  in  Israel  a'tendeil  the  passover^ 
from  age  to  age,  without  such  a  visibility  of  piety  as  I  have  insisted  on ;  and 
yet  we  do  not  find  their  attending  this  ordinance  chargeti  on  them  as  a  xi/i,  io 
Scripture  ;  I  answer:  We  must  also  suppose  that  muhitiid«*s  in  Israel, from  aj^e 
to  age,  attended  the  passover,  who  live<l  in  mtral  i/i vi^ircriVy, yea,  hikI  scantalttu^ 
wicA\(iiiess.  For  the  people  in  g*fneral  very  often  notoriously  corrupte<l  thern- 
selves,  and  declined  to  ways  of  open  and  great  transirression  ;  and  yet  tlirre  a 
reason  to  think,  that  in  these  times  of  corruption,  lor  the  most  part,  they  u|)- 
beld  circumcision  and  the  passover  ;  and  we  «|.>  not  find  their  attendiu;^  on 
these  ordinances  untler  such  circumstances,  any  more  expressly  chargeti  on 
them  as  a  sin,  than  their  coming  without  piety  of  heart.  The  ten  tribes  con- 
tinues! constantly  in  idolatry  for  about  two  huntlred  and  fifty  years,  and  there  la 
ground  to  s'lnpi^ie,  that  in  the  mean  time  they  ordinarily  kept  up  circumcision 
ftiid  the  passover:  ^r  though  they  worshipped  God  by  images,  yet  they  maiQ« 
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tained  most  of  the  ceremonial  otservances  of  the  law  of  Moses,  called  the  man^ 
ner  of  the  God  of  the  land,  which  their  priests  taught  the  Samaritans,  who  were 
settlwi  in  their  stead,  2  Kings,  xvii.  26,  27.  Nevertheless  we  do  not  find  Eli- 
jah,  Elisha,  or  other  prophets  that  were  sent  among  them,  reproving  them  for 
attending  these  ordinances  without  the  requirt'd  moral  qualifications.  In- 
deed there  are  some  things  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  which  may  be  in* 
terpreted  as  a  reproof  of  this ;  but  no  more  as  a  reproof  of  this,  than  of  attend- 
ing God's  ordinances,  without  a  gracious  sincerity  and  true  piety  of  heart  and 
liic 

How  many  seasons  were  there,  wherein  the  people  in  general  fell  into  and 
lived  in  idolatry^  that  scandal  of  scandals,  in  the  times  of  the  judges,  and  in  the 
times  of  the  kings  both  in  Judah  and  Israel  ?  fiut  still  amidst  all  this  wicked- 
ness, they  continued  to  attend  (he  sacrament  of  circumcision  ;  we  have  every 
whit  as  much  evidence  of  it,  as  that  they  attended  the  pa^sover  without  a  pro- 
fession of  godliness  :  we  have  no  account  of  their  ever  leaving  it  oflf  at  such 
seasons,  nor  any  hint  of  its  being  renewed  (as  a  thing  which  had  ceased)  when 
they  came  to  reform.  Though  we  have  so  full  an  account  of  the  particulars  of 
Josiah's  reformation,  after  that  long  scandalous  reign  of  Manasseh,  there  is  no 
hint  of  any  reviving  of  circumcision ^  or  returning  to  it  after  a  cessation.  Ana 
where  have  we  an  account  of  the  people's  being  once  reproved  for  attending 
this  holy  sacrament  while  thus  involved  in  scandalous  sin,  in  all  the  Old  Testa- 
ment '?  And  where  is  this  once  charged  on  them  as  a  sin,  any  more  than  in 
the  case  of  unconverted  persons  attending  the  sacrament  of  the  passover  7* 

Ans.  II.  Wliatever  was  the  case  with  respect  to  the  qualifications  for  the 
sacraments  of  th<'  Old  Testament  dispensation,  I  humbly  conceive  it  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose  in  the  present  argument,  nor  needful  to  determine  us  with  respect 
to  the  qualifications  fitr  the  sacraments  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  which  is 
a  matter  ol  such  plain  fact  in  the  New  Testament.  Far  am  I  from  thinking 
the  Old  Testament  to  be  like  an  old  almanack  cut  of  use;  nay,  I  think  it  is  ev- 
ident from  the  New  Testament  that  some  things  which  had  their  first  institu- 
tion under  the  Old  Testament,  are  continued  under  the  New ;  for  instance,  par- 
ticularly, the  acceptance  of  the  infant  seed  of  believers  as  children  of  the  cove- 
nant with  their  parents;  and  probably  some  things  belonging  to  the  order  and 
discipline  of  Cliristian  churches,  had  their  first  beginning  in  the  Jewish  syn- 
agogue. But  yet,  all  allow  that  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  is  out  of  date, 
with  its  ordinances :  and  I  think  in  a  matter  pertaining  to  the  constitution  and 
order  of  the  J\\w  Testament  churchy  that  is  a  matter  of  fact  wherein  the  A^ew 
Testament  itself  is  exprc*<«,  full  and  abundant,  in  such  a  case  to  have  recourse 
to  the  Mosaic  dispensation  for  rules  or  precetients  to  determine  our  jutlgroent, 
b  quite  needless  and  out  of  reason.  There  is  perha|is  no  part  of  divinity  at- 
tended with  so  much  intricacy,  and  wherein  orthodox  divines  do  so  much  differ, 
as  the  stating  the  precise  agreement  and  ditTerence  between  the  two  dispensa- 
tions of  Moses  and  of  Chiist.  And  probably  the  reason  why  God  has  left  it  so 
intricate,  Ls,  because  our  understanding  the  ancient  dispensation,  and  God's  de- 
sign in  it,  is  not  of  so  great  importance,  nor  does  so  nearly  concern  us.  Since 
God  uses  great  plainnt'ss  of  speech  in  the  New  Testament,  which  is  as  it  were 
the  charter  and  municipal  law  of  the  Christian  church,  what  need  we  run  back 
to  the  ceremonial  and  typical  institutions  of  an  antiquated  dispensation,  where- 
in God's  dedaretl  design  wa^to  deliver  divine  things  in  comparative  obscurity, 
bid  under  a  Tail,  and  inf olved  in  clouds  ? 

•  Lh  thr  rmidf  r  k^rr  take  noCiM  of  what  ia  o(«fTT<Kl  ta  tH«  eoncloaion  of  aiy  uisw^r  to  the  oSjr-c*-o9 
§nm  Uie  inatanoe  of  Judas. 
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\Ve  have  no  more  occasion  for  going  to  search  among  the  types,  dark  reve- 
lations, and  carnal  ordmances  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  find  out  whether  this 
matter  of  fact  concerning  the  constitution  and  order  of  the  New  Testament 
church  be  true,  than  we  have  occasion  for  going  there  to  find  out  whether  any 
other  matter  of  fact,  we  have  an  account  of  in  the  New  Testament  be  true ;  as 
particularly  whether  there  were  such  officers  in  the  primitive  church  as  bishops 
and  deacons^  whether  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  common  in  the  apostles' 
days,  whether  the  believing  Gentiles  were  received  into  the  primitive  Christian 
church,  and  the  like. 

Ans.  ill.  1  think,  nothing  can  be  alleged  from  the  Holy  Scripture,  that  is 
sufficient  to  prove  a  professiofi  of  godliness  to  be  not  a  qualification  requisite  in 
order  to  a  due  and  regular  participation  of  the  passover. 

Although  none  of  the  requisite  moral  qualifications  for  this  Jewish  sacra- 
ment, either  of  one  kind  or  other,  are  near  so  clearly  made  known  in  the  Old 
Testament,  as  the  qualifications  for  the  Christian  sacraments  are  in  the  New ; 
and  although  the  supposing  a  visibility,  either  of  moral  sincerity,  or  sanctifying 
^race,  to  be  requisite,  is  (both  respecting  the  one  case  and  the  other)  involved 
in  some  obscurity  and  difficulty  ;  yet  I  would  Dumbly  ofier  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  truth  concerning  that  matter,  in  the  things  that  follow. 

(1.)  Although  the  people  in  Egypt,  before  the ^rst  passover,  probably  made 
no  explicU  pubfic  profession  at  all,  either  of  their  humiliation  for  their  former 
idolatry^  or  of  present  devotedness  of  heart  to  God  ;  it  being  before  any  parti- 
cular institution  of  an  express  public  profession,  either  of  godliness,  or  repent- 
ance in  case  of  scandal ;  yet  1  think  there  was  some  sort  of  public  7/ia/it- 
festaliony  or  implicit  profession  of  both.  Probably  in  Egypt  they  implicitly 
prolVssed  the  same  things,  which  ihey  afterwards  professed  more  expressly 
and  solemnly  in  the  untdemess.  Tlie  Israelites  in  Eirypt  had  very  much 
to  affect  their  hearts,  before  the  l*.st  plague,  in  the  great  things  that  Ootl  had 
done  tor  them  ;  especially  in  some  of  the  latter  plagues,  wherein  they  were  so 
remarkably  distinguished  from  the  Egyptians.  Tiiey  seem  now  to  be  brought 
to  a  tender  frame,  and  a  disposition  to  show  much  respect  to  God  (see  Exod. 
xii.  27),  and  were  probably  now  very  forward  to  profess  themselves  devoted  to 
bim,  and  true  penitents. 

(2.)  After  the  institution  of  an  explicit  public  profession  of  devotedness  to 
God,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  of  true  piety  of  heart,  this  was  wont  to  be 
required  in  order  to  a  partaking  of  the  ptissover  and  other  sacrifices  and  sacra- 
ments that  adult  {lersons  were  admitted  to.  Accordingly  all  the  adult  persons 
that  were  circunu  ised  at  Gilgal,  had  made  this  profession  a  little  before  on  the 
plains  of  Moab ;  as  has  been  already  observed,  fiot  that  all  of  them  were  truly 
gracious;  but  seeing  they  all  hatl  a  profession  and  visibility,  Christ  in  his  deal- 
mgs  with  his  church  as  to  external  things,  acted  not  as  the  Searcher  of  hearts^ 
but  as  the  Head  of  the  visible  church,  accommo<iating  himself  to  the  present 
•tate  of  mankind  ;  and  therefore  he  represents  himself  in  Scripture  as  trusting 
his  people's  profession ;  as  1  formerly  observed. 

(3.)  In  degenerate  times  in  Israel,  both  priests  and  people  were  very  lax 
with  respect  to  covenanting  with  G(hI,  and  professing  devotedness  to  him  ;  and 
these  professions  were  used,  as  public  professions  commonly  are  still  in  corrupt 
times,  merely  as  matters  of  ycir/n  and  ceremony^  at  least  by  great  multitudes. 

(4.)  Such  was  the  nature  of  the  Levitical  dis})ensation,  that  it  bad  in  no 
measure  so  great  tendency  to  preclude  and  prevent  hypocritical  professions^  as 
the  J>rew  Testament  dispensation  ;  particularly  on  account  of  the  vastly  greater 
dtxrhu'ss  of  \l    For  the  covenant  of  grace  was  not  then  so  fulljr  cevealedi  and 
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consequently  the  nature  of  the  conditions  of  that  covenant  not  then  so  vrcU 
known.  There  wat  then  a  far  more  obscure  revelation  of  those  great  duties  of 
repentance  towards  God  and  faith  in  the  Mediator,  and  of  those  things  wherein 
true  hoHness  consists,  antl  wherein  it  is  distinguished  from  other  things.  Per- 
sons then  had  not  equal  advantage  to  know  their  own  hearts,  while  viewing 
themselves  in  this  comparatively  dim  light  of  Moses's  law,  as  now  they  have  io 
the  clear  sunshine  of  the  gospel.  In  that  state  of  the  minority  of  the  churchy 
the  nature  of  true  piety,  as  consisting  in  the  spirit  of  €uloption,  or  ingenuous  filial 
love  to  God,  and  as  distinguished  from  a  spirit  of  bondage,  servile  tear  and  self- 
love,  was  not  so  clearly  niade  known.  The  Israelites  were  therefore  the  more 
ready  to  mistake,  for  true  piety,  that  moral  seriousness  and  those  warm  affec- 
tions and  resolutions  that  resulted  from  that  spirit  of  bondage,  which  showed 
itself  in  Israel  remarkably  at  Mount  Sinai :  and  which,  throughout  all  the  Old 
Testament  times,  they  were  especially  incident  to. 

(5.)  God  was  pleased  in  a  great  measure  to  wink  at  and  suffer  (though  he 
did  not  properly  allow)  that  laxness  there  was  among  the  people,  with  regard 
to  the  visibility  of  holiness,  and  the  moral  qualifications  requisite  to  an  attend- 
ance on  their  sacraments ;  as  also  he  did  in  many  other  cases  of  great  irregu- 
larityi  under  that  dark,  imperfect,  and  comparatively  carnal  dispensation ;  such 
as  polygamy,  putting  away  their  wives  at  pleasure,  the  revenger  of  blood  kill- 
ing the  manslayer,  &c.,  and  as  he  winked  at  the  worshipping  in  high  places 
in  Solomon's  time  (1  Kings  iii.  4,  5);  at  the  neglect  of  ke«*ping  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  accotding  to  the  law,  from  Joshua's  time  until  alter  the  captivity 
(Neh.  viii.  17)  ;  and  as  he  winked  at  the  neglect  of  the  synagogue  worship,  or 
the  public  service  of  G(id  in  particular  congregations,  until  alter  the  captivity,* 
though  the  light  of  nature,  together  with  tlie  general  rules  of  the  law  of  Moses, 
did  sufficiently  teach  and  require  it. 

(6.)  It  seems  to  be  from  time  to  time  foretold  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  that  there  would  be  a  great  alteration  in  this  respect,  in  the  days  of 
the  gospel ;  that  under  the  new  dispensation  there  should  be  far  greater  purity 
in  the  church.  Thus  in  the  foreroentioned  place  in  Ezekiel  it  is  foretold,  that 
**  those  who  are  [visibly]  uncircumcised  in  heart,  should  no  more  enter  into 
God's  sanctuary."  Again  Ezek.  xx.  37, 38,  '*  And  I  will  cause  you  to  pass 
under  the  rod,  and  will  bring  you  into  the  bomi  of  the  covenant ;  and  I  will 
purge  out  from  among  you  the  rebels,  and  them  that  transgress  against  me." 
It  seems  to  be  a  prophecy  ot  the  greater  purity  of  those  who  are  visibly  in 
covenant  with  God,  Isa.  iv.  3,  *'  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  he  that  is  left 
in  Zion,  and  he  that  remaint'th  in  Jerusalem,  shall  be  calleti  huly,  even  every 
one  that  is  written  among  the  living  [i.  e.,  has  a  name  to  live,  or  is  enrolled 
among  the  saintsj  in  Jerusalem."  Isa.  Iii.  1,  *'  Put  on  thy  beautiful  garments, 
O  Jerusalemi  the  holy  city ;  from  hencefoith  there  shall  no  mokk  come  into  thee 
the  uncircumcised  and  the  unclean."  Zech.  xiv.  21,  *'  And  in  that  day,  there 
shall  be  no  more  the  Canaanite  in  the  house  of  the  l.ord." 

(7.)  This  is  just  such  an  alteration  as  might  r«iiM»ii«ibly  be  expected  from 
what  we  are  taught  of  the  whole  nature  of  the  two  dispaisatians.  As  tlie  one 
had  canto!  ordinances  (so  tliey  are  called  Ik*b.  ix.  10)  the  other  a  spiritual  ser- 
vice ;  (John  iv.  24)  the  one  an  earthly  Canaan,  the  other  a  heavenly  ;  the  one 
an  external  Jerusalem,  the  other  a  soiritual ;  the  one  an  earthly  Ligh  priest, 
the  other  a  heavenly  ;  the  one  a  worldly  sanctuary,  the  other  a  spiritual ;  the 

•  PridL  ConiMCf.  Paft  I.  p.  354.  536,  Aod  S55,  &5«,  9th  E<iit.    Tbe  wxd  tniiMl«trd  fyw^PfiM*,  PmI 
Isiiv.  9,  tifnifiet  •ammbiut ;  and  U  •uy^oatd  bf  tki  gtocraJity  of  levari  men  to  itrUie  to  ■nicher  aoit 
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one  a  bodily  and  temporal  redemption  (which  is  all  that  they  generally  discern* 
cd  or  understood  in  the  passover),  the  other  a  spiritual  and  eternal.  And  agree- 
ably to  these  things,  it  was  so  ordered  in  Providence,  that  Israel,  the  congrega- 
tion that  should  enter  this  worldly  sanctuary,  and  attend  these  carnal  ordinan- 
ces, should  be  much  more  a  worldly^  carnal  congregation,  than  the  New  Testa- 
ment congregation.  One  reason  why  it  was  onlered  in  providence  that  there 
should  be  such  a  difierence,  seems  to  be  this,  viz.,  that  the  Messiah  might 
have  the  honor  of  introducing  a  state  of  greater  purity  and  spiritual  glory. 
Hence  God  is  said  to  ^\\A  fault  with  that  ancient  dispensation  of  the  covenant, 
Heb.  viii.  7,  8.  And  the  time  of  introilucing  the  new  dispensation  is  called  the 
time  of  reformaiion^  Heb.  ix.  10.  And  one  thing,  wherein  the  amendment 
of  what  God  found  fault  with  in  the  fcirmer  dispensation  should  consist,  the 
apostle  intimates,  is  the  greater  purity  and  spirituality  of  the  church,  Heb.  viiL 
7,8,11. 

Objection  IV. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  multitudes  which  John  the  Baptist 
baptized  maile  a  pru/cssinn  of  saving  grace,  or  had  any  such  visibility  of  true 
piety  as  has  been  insisted  on. 

Answer.  Those  whom  John  baptized,  came  to  him  confessing  their  sins^ 
making  a  profession  of  some  kind  oi'  repenl  a  nee  ;  and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, the  repentance  they  protirssed  was  specifically  or  in  kind  diverse  from  that 
which  he  had  instructed  them  in,  and  called  them  to,  which  is  called  repentance 
for  the  remission  if  sins  ;  and  that  is  saving  repentance.  John's  baptism  is 
called  tlu  baptism  of  repentance  fur  the  remission  of  sins  :  I  know  not  how  such 
a  phrasecan  DP  reasonably  underetooil  any  otherwise,  than  so  as  to  imply,  that 
his  baptism  was  some  exliiMtlnn  of  that  repentance,  and  a  seal  of  the  profession 
of  it.  Baptism  is  a  seal  (»t  some  sort  of  religious  profession,  in  adult  persons : 
but  the  very  name  of  John's  biiplism  shows,  that  it  was  a  seal  of  a  profession 
oi'  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins.  It  is  said,  Luke  iii.  3,  "John  pr  hacked 
the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins."  What  can  be  understood 
by  this,  but  his  preaching  that  men  should  now  speedily  turn  to  Gody  by  true 
repentance  ami  faith  in  the  promised  Saviour,  and  come  and  confess  their  sins, 
and  oj)eTi1y  dorlare  this  repeiitanre  towaids  (lod,  and  faith  in  tin*  T^ainb  oi  (lod, 
and  that  tliey  should  confirm  and  seal  this  their  profession  by  baptism^  as  well 
as  therein  receive  the  sf  al  ofCiod's  willtnirness  to  remit  the  sins  of  such  as  had 
this  faith  and  repentance.  Accordingly  we  are  told,  the  people  came  and  toere 
baptized  of  him,  confessing  Vuir  sins^  manif<*sting  and  professing  that  sort  of  re- 
pentance and  faith  which  he  preached.  They  had  no  notion  of  any  other  sort 
of  repentance  put  into  tbeir  heads,  that  they  couhi  suppose  John  called  them  to 
profess  in  i^i/i//>ifc,  but  this  accompanied  \\ithyi/f7/i  in  the  Lamb  whom  he  call- 
ed them  to  behold ;  for  he  preached  no  other  to  thern.  The  people  that  John 
baptized,  professeil  both  nptntance  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ^ho  faith  in 
the  .Messiah;  as  is  evithiii  hy  Acts  xix.  4,  5,  "John  verily  baptized  with  the 
baptism  of  repentance,  saying  unto  the  pe«iple,  that  they  should  believe  on  hirn 
that  .should  come  after  him;"  i.  e.,  on  Christ  Jesus:  **  When  they  heard  this 
[John's  preaching]  they  weie  baptizeii  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.*' 

If  it  be  objecteil  here,  that  we  are  toM,  Matt.  iii.  6,  6,  "*  There  went  out  to 
biiD  Jerusalem,  aod  all  Judea,  and  all  the  region  round  about  Jordan,  and  were 
baptized  of  him  in  Jordan,  confessing  their  sins ;"  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  iaag>» 
ioed  all  these  made  any  credible  profession  of  saving  repentance  and  faith ;  I 
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answer :  No  more  is  to  be  understood  by  these  expressions,  according  to  the 
phraseology  of  the  Scripture,  than  that  there  was  a  very  great  resort  of  people 
from  these  places  to  John.  Nor  is  there  any  more  to  be  undei-stood  by  the  like 
term  of  universality  in  John  iii.  26,  "  They  came  to  John,  and  said  unlo  him, 
Rabbi,  he  that  was  with  thee  beyond  Jordan,  to  whom  thou  barest  witness, 
behold,  the  same  baptizeth,  and  all  men  come  to  him  ;''  (hat  is,  there  was  a  great 
resort  to  him  from  all  quarters.  It  is  in  no  wise  unreasonable  to  suppose,  there 
was  indeed  a  very  great  number  of  people  that  came  to  John  from  the  places 
mentioned,  who  being  exceedingly  moved  by  his  preaching,  in  that  time  of  ex- 
traordinary outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  made  profession  of  the  faith  and  repentance 
which  John  preached.  Doubtless  there  were  many  more  professors  than  real 
converts:  but  still,  in  the  great  resort  to  John  there  were  many  of  the  latter 
character ;  as  we  may  infer  from  the  prophecy  ;  as  appears  by  Luke  i.  16,  17: 
**  And  many  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  he  turn  to  the  Lord  their  God.  And 
he  shall  go  before  him  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  £lias,to  turn  the  hearts  of  the 
fathers  to  the  children,  and  of  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just,  to  make 
ready  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord."  And  from  that  account  of  fact  in  Matt.  xi. 
12,  '*  From  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist  until  now,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffer- 
eth  violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force."  And  in  Luke  xvi.  16, "  The  law  and 
the  prophets  were  until  John  :  since  that  time  the  kingdom  of  God  is  preached, 
and  EVKRV  man  pressetli  into  it."  Here  the  expression  is  no  less  universal,  than 
that  which  is  objected  in  Matt.  iii.  5,  6.  As  to  thase  wicki*d  Pharisees,  that  so 
much  opposedC'hrist,  some  of  them  I  suppose  hati  been  baptized  by  John,  and 
then  had  a  p:reat  show  of  repentance  and  faith;  but  they  afterwards  apostatized 
and  were  much  worse  than  ever  before:  therefore  Christ  speaks  of  them  as  be- 
ing like  a  house  frotn  irhich  the  wiclean  s^pirif  is  \\s\h\y  turnetl  out  for  a  u/iiie^ 
and  is  leff  empfi/,  suupf,  4md  garnished,  but  afterwards  is  rejMtssessid,  and  has 
many  devils  instead  of  one,  Luke  xi.  24,  &.c.  Yet  as  to  the  greater  part  of 
these  Pharisees,  they  were  not  baptized  by  John ;  as  appears  by  Luke  vii.  29, 
30. 

If  it  be  further  objected,  that  John  in  baptizing  such  multitudes  could  not 
have  time  to  be  sufficiently  informed  of  those  he  baptized,  whether  their  profes- 
sion of  go«Hiness  was  credible  or  no  :  I  answer  •  That  we  are  not  particularly 
informetl  of  the  circumstances  of  his  teaching,  and  of  the  assistance  he  was  fa- 
vored with,  ind  the  means  he  had  of  information  concerning  those  whom  he 
baptizeil :  bul  we  may  be  sure  of  one  thing,  viz.,  he  had  as  much  opportunity 
to  inquire  into  the  credibility  of  their  profession,  as  he  had  to  inquire  mto  their 
doctrinal  knowledge  and  moral  character  ;  which  my  opponents  .^^upi^ose  to  be 
necessary,  as  well  as  I :  and  this  is  enough  to  silence  the  present  objection. 

Objection  V. 

Christ  sap,  Matt.  xx.  16,  and  again,  chap.  xxii.  14,  that  many  are  called^ 
but /iw  ore  chosen.  By  whieh  it  is  evident,  that  there  are  wiany  who  belong 
to  the  visible  churchy  and  yet  butyi»tr  real  and  true  saints  ;  and  that  it  is  ordi- 
narily thus,  eVen  under  the  JSTew  Testam*ni,  ami  in  days  of  gospel  light :  and 
therefore  that  risibilift/  of  saintship,  wherel)y  persons  are  visible  saints  in  a  Scrip- 
ture tiense^  cannot  imply  an  apparent  probability  of  their  being  real  btanlMf  or 
truly  gracious  persons. 

Answer.  In  these  texts,  by  those  that  are  called^  are  not  meant  those  who 
are  ^mble  saints,  and  have  the  requisite  qualifications  for  Christian  sacraments; 
but  all  such  as  have  the  exiermU  call  of  the  word  of  God,  and  have  iu  oflen 
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and  invitations  made  to  them.  And  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  has  been  mat- 
ter of  fact,  for  the  most  part,  that  of  those  called  in  this  sense,  many  have  been 
but  only  called,  and  never  truly  obe<lient  to  the  cM^/ew  have  been  true  saints 
So  it  was  in  the  Jewish  nation,  which  the  parable  in  the  twentieth  of  Matthew 
has  a  special  respect  to;  they  in  general  had  the  external  call  of  God's  word, 
and  in  general  attendetl  many  religious  duties,  in  hopes  of  God's  favor  and  re- 
ward, which  is  called  laboring  in  God^s  vineyard  ;  and  yet  butyift^  of  them 
eventually  obtained  salvation ;  nay,  great  multitudes  of  those  who  are  called 
in  this  sense,  were  scandalous  persons,  and  gross  hypocrites.  The  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  were  called^  and  they  labored  in  the  vineyard,  in  the  sense  of  the 
parable  ;  for  which  they  expecte<l  great  lewards  above  the  Gentile  converts  or 
proselytes  ;  wherefore  their  eye  was  evil  towards  them,  and  they  could  not  beai 
that  they  should  be  made  equal  to  them  :  but  still  these  Pharisees  and  Saddu- 
cees had  not  generally  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications,  that  my  oppo- 
nents sup|>ose  requisite  for  Christian  sacraments;  being  generally  scandalous 
persons,  denying  some  fundamental  principles  of  religion,  and  explaining  away 
some  of  its  most  important  precepts.  Thus  many  in  Christendom  are  called  by 
the  outward  call  of  Go<rs  word,  and  yet  yen?  of  them  are  in  a  state  of  salvation : 
but  not  all  these  that  sit  under  the  sound  of  the  gospel,  and  hear  its  invitationSi 
are  fit  to  come  to  sacraments. 

That  by  those  who  are  cafUd,  in  this  saying  of  our  Saviour,  is  meant  those 
that  have  the  gospel  offer,  and  not  those  who  belong  to  the  society  of  visible 
saints,  is  evident  beyond  all  dispute,  in  Matt.  xxii.  14.  By  the  mtmy  that  are 
called,  are  plainly  intendal  the  many  thai  are  invited  to  the  wedding, — In  the 
foregoing  paiable,  we  have  an  account  of  those  that  from  time  to  time  were  bid" 
den  or  caixkd  (for  the  woid  is  tlie  same  in  the  original )  :  verse  3,  **  And  sent 
forth  his  servants  to  call  them  that  were  i:K\A.VA^[iiaur,ut  rotvx^xA/^iuioiv],  and 
they  would  not  come."  This  has  respect  to  the  Jews,  who  rtfusetl  not  only 
savint^ly  to  come  to  Christ,  but  refused  so  nmch  as  to  c(nne  into  the  visible 
church  of  Christ.  Verse  4,  **  Airain  he  sent  forth  other  serv a rits, saying.  Tell  them 
Mrhich  are  bidden  [or  cai.i.kh],  Behold,  I  have  prepared  my  dinner,"  &c.  Verse  8, 
"They  which  were  bidilen  [or  callkh]  were  not  worthy.*'  Verse  9,  "Go  ye 
therefore  \n  the  hii^hways,  and  as  many  as  ye  shall  find,  bid  [or  call  na).taaxi\ 
to  the  marriage,"  or  nuptial  banquet ;  representing  the  prtHching  of  the  gospel 
to  the  (jentiles  ;  who  upon  it  came  into  the  king*s  house^  i.  e.,  the  visible  church, 
and  among  them  one  tlud  had  not  on  a  wedding  garmmt,  who  uxls  bound  hand 
and  foot  and  cast  out  when  the  king  came :  and  then  at  the  conclusion,  Christ 
a<lds  this  remark,  verse  14, "  For  many  are  callku  or  bidden  (x/./;roi)  but  few 
are  chosen  ;"  which  must  have  reference,  not  only  to  the  man  last  mentioned, 
who  came  into  the  we<iding  house,  the  Christian  visible  i  hurch,  without  a  wed^ 
ding  garment,  but  to  those  also  nientione«l  before,  who  were  rolled,  but  would 
not  so  much  as  come  into  the  king^s  house,  or  join  the  visible  Christian  church. 
To  suppose  this  saying  to  have  reference  only  to  that  one  man  who  came  with- 
out a  wedding  garment  ( represent injr  cnt-  thni  <-omes  into  the  vi.sible  church, 
but  is  not  a  true  saint),  would  be  to  nirike  the  intMKiuction  of  this  aphorism,  and 
its  connection  with  what  went  befon*,  very  strange  and  unintelligible,  because  then 
it  would  be  as  much  as  to  say  thus,  ^* Multitudes  came  into  the  king's  house, 
who  were  called^  and  the  house  was  full  of  guests ;  but  among  them  was  round 
one  man  who  was  not  chosen  ;  for  many  are  called,  but  Jew  are  chosen." 
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Objection  VI. 


WTicn  the  servants  of  the  householder,  in  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  tar«i 
(Malt,  xiii.),  unexpectedly  found  tares  among  the  wheat,  they  said  to  their 
master,  "  Wilt  thou  that  we  go  and  gather  them  up'?  But  he  said,  Nay,  lest 
while  ye  gather  up  the  tares,  ye  root  up  also  the  wheat  with  them  ;  let  both 
grow  together  until  the  harvest."  Which  shows  the  mind  of  Christ,  that  vire 
ought  not  to  go  about  to  make  a  dislinctwii  between  true  saints  and  apparent 
in  this  world,  or  aim  at  any  such  thing  as  admitting  true  saints  only  into  the 
visible  church,  but  ought  to  let  both  be  together  in  the  church  till  the  day  o/ 
judgment, 

Answ.  I.  These  things  in  this  parable  have  no  manner  of  reference  to  fn/ro- 
duction^  into  the  field,  or  admission  into  the  visible  church,  as  though  no  care 
nor  measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  tares  being  sown  ;  or  as  though  the 
servants  who  had  the  charge  of  the  field,  would  have  done  well  to  have  taken  tares, 
appearing  to  be  such,  and  planted  them  in  the  fiehl  amongst  the  wheat :  no, 
instead  of  this,  the  parable  plaitdy  implies  the  contrary.  But  the  words  cited 
have  wholly  respect  to  a  casting  out  and  purijjing  the  field,  ajter  the  tares  had 
been  introduced  unawareSy  and  contrary  to  design^  through  men's  infirmity  and 
Satan's  procurement.  Concerning  purging  tares  out  of  the  fielil,  or  casting 
men  out  of  the  church,  there  is  no  (fifference  between  me  antl  those*  whom  T 
oppose  in  the  present  controversy  :  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  there  should 
be  any  objection  from  that  which  Christ  says  here  concerning  this  matter,  against 
me,  but  what  is  as  much  of  an  objection  against  them  ;  for  we  both  hold  the 
same  thing.  It  is  agrei^l  on  all  hands,  that  adult  persons,  actunlly  admitted  to 
comuiunion  of  the  visible  church,  however  they  may  bfhave  tlivmselves  so  as 
to  bring  their  spiritual  state  into  suspicion,  yet  ought  not  to  be  ca^t  out,  unless 
they  are  obstinate  in  heresy  or  scamtal  ;  lest,  while  we  go  about  to  root  out  the 
tares,  we  should  root  out  the  wheat  also.  And  it  is  also  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  when  those  represented  under  the  name  of  tares  bring  forth  such  evil  fruit, 
such  scandalous  and  obstinate  wickedness,  as  is  plainly  and  visibly  inconsistent 
^ith  the  being  of  true  grace,  th«'y  ought  to  be  cast  out.  And  therefore  it  is 
impossible  that  this  objection  shouhl  be  any  thin^  to  the  purpose. 

Answ.  II.  I  think  this  parable,  instead  of  being  a  just  objection  against  the 
doctrine  I  maintain,  is  on  the  contrary  a  clear  evidenceyor  lY. 

For  ( I,)  the  parable  shows  plainly,  that  if  any  are  introduced  into  the  field 
of  the  householder,  or  church  of  Christ,  who  prove  not  to  be  wheat  (i.  e,  not 
true  saints)  they  are  brought  in  unawares^  or  contrary  to  <lesign  ;  and  that  they 
are  what  do  not  properly  belong  there.  If  tares  are  as  properly  to  be  sovm 
in  the  field,  as  is  the  u*h**at,  which  must  be  the  case  if  the  Lord's  supper  be  a 
converting  ordinance ;  then  surely  no  care  ought  to  In*  taken  to  introduce  wheat 
only,  and  no  respect  oui>;lit  to  be  had  more  to  the  qualitii-s  of  wheat  in  sowing 
the  fielil,  than  the  qualities  of  fans  ;  nor  is  there  any  more  impropriety  in  the 
tares  having  a  place  there,  than  the  wheat :  but  this  surely  is  altogether  incon* 
sistent  with  the  scope  of  the  parable. 

(2.)  This  parable  plainly  shows,  that  those  who  are  in  the  visible  churci^ 
hHve  all  of  them  at  first  a  vmbility^OT  appearance  to  human  si^ht,  oftrve  grace, 
or  of  the  nature  of  true  saints.  For  it  is  observed,  tares  have  this  property,  that 
when  they  first  appear,  ami  till  the  products  of  the  field  arrive  to  some  maturity, 
they  have  such  a  resemblance  of  tMeo/,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  dist^n 
guish  them. 
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Objection  VII. 

Christ  himself  administered  the  Lord's  supper  to  Judas,  whom  he  knew  at 
the  same  time  to  be  graceless  ;  which  is  a  full  evidence,  that  grace  is  not  in 
itself  2L  requisite  qualification  in  order  to  coming  to  the  Lord's  supper;  and  if  it 
be  not  requisite  in  itself,  a  profession  of  it  cannot  be  requisite. 

Answ.  L  It  is  to  me  apparent,  that  Judas  was  not  present  at  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  supper,  it  is  true,  he  was  present  at  the  passover,  and  dip* 
ped  with  Christ  in  the  paschal  dish.  The  three  former  Evangelists  do  differ  m 
the  order  of  the  account  they  give  of  this  dipping  in  the  dish.  Luke  gives  an 
account  of  it  after  his  account  of  the  Lord's  supper,  Luke  xxii.  2L  But  Mat« 
thew  and  Mark  both  give  an  account  of  it  before.  (Matt.  xxvi.  23,  Mark  xiv. 
20.)  And  the  like  might  be  shown  in  abundance  of  instances  of  these  three 
Evangelists  tliiFerin^  one  from  another  in  the  ord^r  of  their  narratives ;  one 
places  those  things  in  his  history  after  others,  which  another  places  first ;  these 
sacred  historians  not  undertaking  to  declare  precisely  the  date  of  every  incident, 
but  regarding  more  the  truth  of  farts,  than  the  order  of  time.  However,  in  the 
present  cast*,  the  nature  of  the  thinj:  speaks  for  itself,  and  shows  that  Judas^s  dip^ 
ping  icith  Christ  in  fiie  dish,  or  hts  hand  being  with  Christ  on  the  table ^  or  re- 
ceiving a  sitp  dipped  in  the  dishy  must  be  in  that  order  wherein  Matthew  and 
Mark  plan*  it  in  their  history,  viz.,  at  the />/iwor<^r,  antecedent  to  the  Lord's  sup- 
per :  fc»r  there  is  no  such  thing  iii  the  Lord's  supper  as  dipping  if  sops  ^nd  dip* 
ping  foi^rfhrr  in  the  uish  :  but  there  was  such  a  thing  in  the  passover,  where 
all  hail  tlieir  hands  together  in  the  (li>li,  aiul  dipped  their  sops  in  the  bitter  sauce. 
None  ol  I lie>ie  three  Kvaiiv:eli»il»i  i^ive  un  any  aerount  of  the  time  when  Judas 
Went  out ;  !»ut  John,  who  iv  v.i>llv  more  paiticular  as  to  what  paNsed  that  night, 
and  is  evny where  more  exact  as  to  liie  onhr  ol*  time  than  the  nther  Evangel- 
ists, gives  us  an  aceount,  and  iN  very  preiise  as  to  the  time,  viz.,  that  Jesus  when 
he  gav'  him  the  s^tp,  at  the  same  tiuK*  >ent  him  away,  bidding  him  do  quickly 
what  hv  intended  to  do  ;  and  aceonliiigly  when  he  had  received  the  sop  he  went 
ininiclinfely  ont,  John  xiii.  27 — 30.  Now  this  sop  being  at  the  passover^  it 
is  evident  he  was  not  present  at  the  LonPs  suppr  which  followed.  Many  of 
the  brst  expositois  are  of  this  opinion,  such  as  Van  .Mastricht,  Dr.  Doddridge,  and 
others. 

Axsw.  11.  If  Julas  wa^i  theie,  1  ileiiy  the  consequence. — .\s  I  have  observed 
once  ami  ag:iin  coiie»rnini;  the  Loui's  ihalings  with  his  people  under  the  Old 
Testament,  so  under  the  New  the  same  ohservation  takes  place :  Christ  did  not 
come  Xo  judge  the  Sicnts  (f  men,  nor  did  ordinarily  act  in  his  external  dealings 
with  his  di.M:iples,  and  in  athninistralion  of  ortlinances,  as  the  Searcher  of 
hearts  ;  but  rather  as  the  HeatI  of  the  visible  church,  proceeding  according  to 
what  was  exhibite«l  in  profe>si«.n  an*!  visibility;  herein  setting  an  example  to 
his  ministers,  who  should  stand  in  his  place  when  he  was  gcme,  and  act  in  his 
na'.ne  in  the  administration  rd  oidinances.  Jn«las  hatl  matlethe  same  profession 
of  reixard  lo  his  master,  and  (»f  roi>aking  all  foi  him,  as  the  other  disciples  :  and 
thetelitre  Christ  did  not  openly  ren^^utu'e  him  till  he  himself  had  di*stroyed 
his  profes>ion  and  visibility  of  saint>hip,  by  public  scandalous  apostasy.  Sup- 
posing then  the  prestMice  of  Judas  at  the  Lord's  supper,  this  affords  no  conse- 
quence in  favor  of  what  I  op|)ose. 

Answ.  Ill  It  they  witli  whom  I  liave  to  do  in  this  controversy,  are  not 
contentetl  with  the  an«  wtr<  aheadx  uivefi,  and  tliink  there  \<  a  reinnining  diffi- 
culty in  this  matter   Uin^  a^aiit>t    my  selnnuy  I   will  ventuie  to  tell  them,  tha' 
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the  difficulty  lies  full  as  hard  aocainst  their  own  scheme ;  and  if  there  be  any 
strength  at  all  in  the  ar^inent,  It  is  to  all  intents  of  the  same  strength  against 
the  need  of  those  qualifications  which  tliey  themselves  suppose  to  be  necessary 
in  order  to  an  approach  to  the  Lord's  table,  as  against  those  which  I  think  so. 
For  although  they  do  not  think  renewing  saving  grace  necessary,  yet  they  sup- 
pose morai  seriousness  or  (as  they  variously  speak)  moral  sincerity  in  religion 
to  be  necessary  :  they  suppose  it  to  be  requisite,  that  persons  should  have  some 
kind  of  serious  principle  and  view  in  coming  to  the  Lord's  table  ;  some  sort  of 
intention  of  subjecting  themselves  to  Christ,  and  of  seeking  and  serving  him,  in 
general ;  and  in  particular  some  religious  end  in  coming  to  the  sacramental 
supper,  some  religious  respect  to  Christ  in  it.  But  now  did  not  Christ  at  that 
time  perfectly  know,  that  Judas  had  none  of  these  things  ?  He  knew  he  had 
nothing  of  sincerity  in  the  Christian  reUgion,  or  of  regard  to  Cht^  in  that  or- 
dinance, of  any  sort  whatsoever ;  he  knew^  that  Saian  had  entered  into  him  and 
filled  his  heart,  and  that  he  was  theo  cherishing  in  himself  a  malignant,  mali- 
cious spirit  against  his  master,  excited  by  the  reproof  Christ  had  lately  given 
him  (compare  John  xii.  8,  with  Malt.  xxvi.  8  — 16,  and  Mark  xiv.  4 — 11),  and 
that  he  had  already  formed  a  traitorous,  murderous  design  a^j^ainst  him,  and  was 
now  in  the  prosecution  of  that  bloody  design,  having  actuall)  just  before  been 
to  the  chief  priests,  and  agreed  with  them  to  betray  him  for  thirty  pieces  of  sil- 
ver. (See  -Matt.  xxvi.  14,  15,  16,  Mark  xiv.  10,  11,  Luke  xxii.  3 — 6,  and 
John  xiii.  2.)  Christ  knew  these  thin;;s,  and  knew  that  Judas  was  utterly  un- 
qualified for  the  Iwly  sacrament  of  the  Lotd's  supper  ;  though  it  had  not  yet 
been  inaile  known  to  the  church,  or  the  disciples. — Therefore  it  cone*  rns  those 
on  the  contrar)'  part  in  this  controversy,  to  tint!  out  some  solution  of  this  dilfi- 
cuhy,  as  much  as  it  does  lu'i ;  and  they  will  find  they  have  as  much  need  to 
take  relugf  in  the  solution  already  given,  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  preceding 
answers  to  this  objection. 

By  the  way  I  would  observe,  that  Christ's  not  excluding  Judas  from  the 
passoviT  under  these  circi'mstanccs,  knowing  him  to  be  thus  unqualijied^  without 
so  much  as  moral  sincerity^  &c.,  is  another  thing  that  effectually  enervates  all  the 
strength  of  the  objection  against  me,  from  the  passover :  for  Judas  did  not  only 
in  common  with  others  fall  under  God's  strict  command  in  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses, to  keep  this  feast,  without  any  exctplion  of  his  case  there  to  be  found ;  but 
Chriat  himself,  with  his  own  hand,  gave  him  the  sop^  a  part  of  the  paschal 
K.i>i ;  even  althouf^h  at  the  s«i:ne  instant  he  had  in  view  the  man's  secret  wick- 
edness and  hypcKrisy,  the  traitorous  d«*sign  which  was  then  in  his  heart,  and 
Uie  horrid  conspiracy  with  the  chief  priests,  which  he  had  already  entered  into, 
and  was  now  in  prosecution  of:  this  was  then  in  Christ's  mint!,  and  he  intima- 
ted it  to  him,  at  the  same  moment  when  he  gave  him  the  sop,  saying,  What 
thou  dast^  do  quickly.  This  demonstrates  that  the  objection  from  ihe  passovir  is 
no  stronger  argument  against  my  scheme,  than  the  .scheme  of  those  whon)  I 
oppose  ;  because  it  is  no  stronger  against  the  nece-^^sity  of  sanctifying  grace,  {he 
Qualification  for  Christian  sacraments,  which  I  insist  U|)on,  than  it  is  against  the 
necessity  of  moral  seriousness  or  ^mceriVy,  the  qualifications  which  they  insist  upon. 

Objection    VIII. 

If  Sanctifying  grace  be  a  requisite  qualification  in  order  to  persons*  due  ac- 
ytS3  to  Christian  sacraments,  God  wouhl  have  given  some  certain  rule  whereby 
Jiose  who  are  to  admit  them,  might  know  whether  Uiey  have  such  grace  of 
•ot. 
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Answer.  This  objection  was  obviated  in  my  stating  the  question.  How- 
ever, I  will  say  something  further  to  it  in  this  place;  and  would  here  obsenre^ 
that  if  there  be  any  strength  in  this  objection,  it  lies  in  the  truth  of  this  propo* 
sit  ion.,  viz.,  Tkat  whatever  qua!  iji  col  ions  are  requisite  in  order  to  persons*  due 
atress  to  Christian  sacratnentSf  God  has  given  sotne  certain  rule,  whereby  those 
who  admit  them^  may  know  whether  they  have  t/iose  qualiji cations^  or  not.  If  this 
proposition  is  not  true,  then  there  is  no  force  at  all  in  the  argument.  But  I 
(iaie  say,  there  is  nut  a  divine,  nor  Christian  of  common  sense,  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  that  will  assert  and  stand  to  it,  that  this  proposition  is  true  :  for  ther^ 
IN  none  will  deny,  that  some  sort  of  belief  of  the  bein*;  of  a  God,  some  sort  of 
belief  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God,  that  there  is  a  future  state  of 
Towards  and  punishments,  and  that  Jesus  Ls  the  Messiah,  are  qualifications  re* 
qtiisite  in  order  to  pei^ons'  due  access  to  Christian  sacraments ;  and  yet  God 
has  given  those  who  are  to  admit  persc^ns  no  certain  rule  whereby  they  may 
know  whether  they  believe  any  one  of  these  things.  Neither  has  he  given  his 
niinisters  or  churches  any  certain  rule,  whereby  they  may  know  whether  any 
prison  that  offers  himself  for  ailmission  to  the  sacrament,  has  any  degree  of 
nigral  sincerity,  moral  seriousness  of  spirit,  or  any  inward  moral  qualification 
^\  hatsoever.  These  things  have  all  their  existence  in  the  soul,  which  is  out  of 
our  neighbor's  view.  Not  therefore  a  certainty,  but  a  profession  and  visibUUy 
ol  these  things,  must  be  the  rule  of  the  church's  proceetiings  ;  and  it  is  as  good 
and  as  reasonable  a  ruleof  judi^ment  concerning  saving  grace^  as  it  is  concern- 
ing any  other  internal,  invisible  qualifications,  which  cannot  certainly  be  known 
by  any  but  the  subject  himself. 

ObJiCtion   IX. 

\i  sanctifying  grace  be  requisite  to  a  tlue  approach  to  the  Lord's  table,  then 
no  man  may  come  but  he  that  known  \\v  has  such  grace.  A  man  must  not  only 
tit  ink  he  has  a  right  to  the  Lord's  supper,  in  order  to  his  lawful  partaking  of  it; 
but  he  must  know  he  has  a  right,  if  nothing  but  sanctif  cation  gives  him  a  real 
ti^ht  to  the  Lord's  supper,  then  nothinu:  short  of  the  knowledge  of  sanctifica 
tioii  gives  him  a  known  right  to  it :  only  an  opinion  and  probable  hopes  of  a 
ri^ht  will  not  warrant  his  coming. 

A.Nsw.  L  I  desire  those  who  insist  on  this  as  an  invincible  argument,  to 
c« insider  calmly  whether  they  themselves  ever  did  or  ever  will  stand  to  it.  For 
here  these  two  things  are  to  be  observetl  : 

(1.)  If  no  man  may  warrantably  come  to  the  Lord's  supper,  but  such  as 
know  they  have  a  right,  then  no  unconverted  perM)ns  may  come  unless  they  not 
only  think,  but  know  it  is  the  mind  of  God,  that  unconverted  i>ersons  should 
come,  and  know  that  he  does  not  require  grace  in  order  to  their  coming.  F(V 
unless  they  know  that  men  may  come  without  grace,  they  cannot  know  that 
tliey  themselves  have  a  right  to  come,  bving  without  grace.  And  will  any  one 
avsiMt  and  stand  to  it,  that  of  nt*cessitv,  all  adult  persons  of  ever)*  age,  rank  and 
condition  of  life,  must  be  so  verseil  m  this  coniioversy,  as  to  have  a  certainty 
in  this  matter,  in  order  to  their  coniini^  to  the  Lord's  supper?  It  would  be 
most  absurd  for  any  to  assert  it  a  point  ot  easy  proof,  the  evidence  of  which  is 
Ml  clear  and  obvious  to  every  one  of  every  capacity,  as  to  supersede  all  occa- 
Kion  for  their  being  studied  in  divinity,  in  order  to  a  certainty  of  its  truth,  that 
persons  may  come  to  the  sacied  table  of  the  Lord,  notwithstanding  they  know 
themselves  to  be  unconverted !  Especially  considering,  it  seems  a  matter  of 
plain  fact,  that  the  contrar}'  to  this  opinion  has  been  in  general  tlie  judgment  of 
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Protestant  divines  and  churches,  from  the  Reformation  to  this  day ;  and  that  th* 
roost  part  of  the  greati-st  divires  that  have  ever  appeared  in  the  world,  who 
have  spent  their  lives  in  the  diligent,  prayerful  study  of  divinity,  have  been  fixed 
in  the  reverse  of  that  opinion.  This  is  sufficient  at  least  to  show,  that  this 
opinion  is  not  so  plain  as  not  to  be  a  disputable  point ;  and  that  the  evidence 
of  it  is  not  so  obvious  to  persons  of  the  lowest  capacity  and  little  inquiry,  as 
that  all  may  come  to  a  certainty  in  the  matter,  without  difficulty  and  without 
slu(iy.  I  would  humbly  ask  here.  What  has  been  the  case  in  fact  in  our  churches, 
who  have  practised  for  so  many  years  on  this  principle  ?  Can  it  be  pretended, 
or  WHS  it  ever  supposed,  that  the  communicants  in  general,  even  persons  of 
mean  intellectuals  and  low  education,  not  excepting  the  verj'  boys  and  girls  of 
sixteen  years  old,  that  have  been  taken  into  the  church,  had  so  studied  divinity, 
as  not  only  to  thinks  but  know,  that  our  pious  forefathers,  and  almost  all  the 
Protestant  and  Christian  divines  in  the  world,  have  been  in  an  error  in  this  mat- 
ter ?  And  have  people  ever  been  taught  the  necessity  of  this  previous  know- 
ledge ?  Has  it  ever  been  insisted  upon,  that  before  persons  come  to  the  Lord's 
supper,  they  must  look  so  far  into  the  case  of  a  right  to  the  Lord's  supper,  as  to 
come  not  only  to  a  full  settled  opinion,  but  even  certainty  in  this  point  ?  And 
has  any  one  minister  or  church  \n  their  admissions  ever  proceeded  on  the  sup- 
position, that  all  whom  they  took  into  communion  were  so  versed  in  this  con- 
troversy, as  this  comes  to  ?  Has  it  ever  been  the  manner  in  examining  them 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  their  knowledgey  to  examine  them  as  to  their  thorough  ac- 
qu;i(intance  with  this  particular  controversy  ?  Has  it  been  the  manner  to  put  by 
those  who  had  only  an  opinion  and  not  a  certainty ;  even  as  the  priests  who 
could  not  find  thvir  register ^  were  put  by,  till  the  matter  could  be  determined 
by  Urini  and  Thummim  ?  And  I  dare  appeal  to  ever)'  minist#*r,  and  every 
ini'ml>er  of  a  cliiircli  that  has  been  concerned  in  admitting  communicants,  whe- 
ther they  ever  imagined,  or  it  ever  entered  into  their  thought,  concerning  each 
one  whosse  admission  they  have  consented  to,  that  they  had  looked  so  much  into 
this  matter,  as  not  only  to  have  settled  their  opinion^  but  to  be  arrived  to  a 
proper  certainty  1 

(2.)  I  desire  it  may  be  remembereil,  the  venerable  author  of  the  Appeal  to 
the  J^arnedj  did  in  his  ministr)*  ever  teach  such  doctrine  from  whence  it  will 
unavoidably  follow,  that  no  one  unconverted  man  in  the  world  can  know  he 
has  warrant  to  come  to  the  I-ord's  supper.  For  if  any  unconverted  man  has 
warrant  to  worship  his  Maker  in  this  way,  it  must  be  because  God  has  given 
him  warrant  by  the  revelation  of  his  mind  in  the  Holy  Scrij)turt*s.  And  there- 
fore, if  any  unconverted  man  not  only  thinks,  but  knows,  he  has  warrant  from 
God,  he  must  of  coasequence,  not  only  think,  but  know,  that  the  Scriptures  are 
the  word  of  God.  But  I  believe  all  that  survive  of  the  stated  hearers  of  that 
eminent  divine,  and  all  who  are  acquainted  with  him,  well  remember  it  to  be  a 
doctrine  which  he  often  taught  and  much  insi:$ted  on,  that  no  natural  man  Atkhti 
the  Scripture  to  be  the  word  of  God ;  that  although  such  may  think  so,  yet 
tliey  do  not  know  it ;  and  that  at  bt>st  they  have  but  a  doubtful  opinion  :  and 
he  often  would  exprt'ss  himself  thus  :  JVb  natural  man  is  thoroughly  con^ 
rincedf  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God  ;  if  they  were  convinced y  they 
would  b^.  gained,  rsow  if  so,  it  Ls  im|)ossible  any  natural  man  in  the  world 
siiould  ever  k-now^  it  is  his  right,  in  his  present  condition  to  come  to  the  Lot d*8 
supper.  True,  he  may  think  it  b  his  right,  he  may  have  that  opinion ;  but  he 
cannot  kviaw  it ;  and  so  must  not  come,  according  to  this  argument.  For  it  b 
only  the  word  of  God  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  gives  a  man  a  right  to  wor- 
abip  the  Supreme  Being  in  this  sacramental  manner  and  to  come  to  him  in  tbb 
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way,  or  any  other,  as  one  in  covenant  with  him.  The  Lord's  supper  being  no 
branch  of  natural  worship,  reason  without  institution  is  no  ground  of  duty  or 
right  in  this  affair.  And  hence  it  is  plainly  impossible  for  those  that  do  no*  so 
much  as  know  the  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God,  to  know  they  have  any  good 
ground  of  duty  or  right  in  this  matter.  Therefore,  supposing  unconverted  men 
have  a  real  right,  yet  since  they  have  no  known  right,  they  have  no  warrant 
(according  to  the  argument  belbre  us)  to  take  and  use  their  right ;  and  what 
good  then  can  their  right  do  them  ?  Or  how  can  they  excuse  themselves  from 
presumption,  in  claiming  a  rights  which  they  do  not  know  belongs  to  them  1  It 
IS  said,  a  probable  hope  that  persons  are  regenerate,  will  not  warrant  them  to 
come ;  if  they  come,  they  take  a  liberty  to  do  that  which  they  do  not  know  God 
gives  them  leave  to  do,  which  is  horrible  presumption  in  them.  But  if  this  be 
good  arguing,  I  may  as  well  say,  a  probable  opinion  that  unrt^cnerate  men  may 
communicate,  will  not  warrant  such  to  do  it  They  must  have  certain  know- 
ledge of  this ;  else,  their  rig/it  being  uncertain,  they  run  a  dreadful  venture  in 
coming. 

Answ.  II.  Men  are  liable  to  doubt  concernins^  their  moral  sincerity,  as 
well  as  saving  grace.  If  an  unconverted  man,  sensible  of  his  being  under  the 
reigning  power  of  sin,  was  about  to  appear  solemnly  to  own  the  covenant  (as  it 
is  commonly  called),  and  to  profess  to  give  up  himself  to  the  service  of  God  in 
a  universal  and  persevering  obedience;  and  at  the  same  time  knew,  that  if  he 
did  this,  and  sealed  this  profession  at  the  LoaPs  supper,  without  moral  sincerity 
(supposing  him  to  understand  the  meaning  of  that  phrase),  he  should  eat  and 
drink  j ml s^nicnt  to  himself ;  and  if,  accordingly,  his  conscience  being  awakened, 
he  was  afraid  n/  God's  judgment ;  in  this  case,  1  believe  the  man  would  be 
every  whit  as  liable  to  doubts  about  his  moral  sincerity,  zs  go<lly  ujen  are  about 
their  gracious  sincerity.  And  if  it  hv  not  matter  of  fact,  tliat  natural  imn  are 
so  often  exercised  and  troubled  with  doubts  about  their  moral  sincerity^  as  godly 
men  about  their  regeneration,  1  suppose  it  to  be  owing  only  to  this  cause,  viz., 
that  godly  men  being  of  more  tender  consciences  than  those  under  the  dominion  ot 
sin,  are  more  afraid  of  God's  judgments,  and  more  ready  to  tremble  at  his  word. 
The  divines  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  suppose  it  to  be  requisite,  that  com- 
municants should  believe  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  religion  with  (dl  their 
lieart  (in  the  sense  of  Acts  viii.  37),  the*  doctrine  of  Three  Persons  and  One  God, 
in  particular  :  but  I  think  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  natural  men,  who 
have  so  weak  and  poor  a  kind  of  faith  in  these  mysteries,  if  they  were  indeed  as 
much  afraid  of  the  terrible  consequt'nces  of  their  being  deceived  in  this  matter, 
or  being  not  morally  sincere  in  their  profession  of  the  truth,  as  tiuly  gracious 
men  are  wont  to  be  of  delusion  concerning  their  experience  of  a  work  of 
grace,  or  whether  they  are  evangelically  sincere  in  choosing  GoA  for  their  por- 
tion ;  the  former  would  be  as  frequently  exercised  with  doubts  in  the  one  case, 
as  the  latter  in  the  other.  And  1  very  much  question,  whether  any  divine  on 
the  other  side  of  the  controversy  would  think  it  necessary,  that  natural  men  in 
professing  those  things  should  mean  that  they  know  they  are  morally  sincere^  or 
intend  any  more  than  that  they  trust  they  have  that  sincerity,  so  far  as  they  know 
their  own  hearts.  If  a  man  should  come  to  them,  proposing  to  join  with  the 
church,  and  tell  them,  though  indeed  he  was  something  afraid  whether  he  be- 
lieved the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  with  alt  his  heart  (meaning  in  a  moral  sense), 
vet  that  he  had  often  examined  himself  as  to  that  matter  with  the  utmost  im- 
oartiality  and  strictness  be  was  capable  of,  and  on  the  whole  he  found  reasons 
jf  probable  hope,  and  bb  preponderating  thought  of  himself  was,  that  he  was 
Ancere  in  it;  would  they  think  such  a  one  ought  to  be  rejected,  or  would  they 
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advise  him  not  to  come  to  the  sacrament,  because  he  did  not  certainly  know  he 
had  this  sincerity,  but  only  thought  he  had  it ! 

Answ.  hi.  If  we  suppose  sanctifying  grace  to  be  requisite  in  order  to  a 
beini^  properly  qualified,  according  to  God's  word,  for  an  attendance  on  the 
Lord's  supper ;  yet  it  will  not  follow,  that  a  man  must  know  he  has  this  quali- 
fication, in  order  to  his  being  capable  of  conscientiously  attending  it.  If  he  judges 
that  he  has  it,  according  to  the  best  light  he  can  obtain,  on  the  most  careful  ex- 
amination, with  the  improvement  of  such  helps  as  he  can  get,  the  advice  of  his 
pastor,  &c.,  he  may  be  bound  in  conscience  to  attend.  And  the  reason  is  this : 
Chiistians  partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  cizim,  or 
right  and  privilege,  but  a  matter  of  duty  and  obligation  ;  being  an  affair  wherein 
another  (even  God)  has  a  claim  and  demand  on  us.  And  as  we  ought  to  be 
careful,  on  the  one  hand,  that  we  proceed  on  good  grounds  in  taking  to  ourselves 
a  privilege,  lest  we  take  what  we  have  no  good  claim  to  ;  so  we  should  be 
equally  careful,  on  the  other  hand,  to  proceed  on  goo<l  grounds  in  what  we  with- 
hold from  another,  lest  we  do  not  withhold  that  from  him  which  is  his  due,  and 
which  he  justly  challenges  from  us.  Therefore  in  a  case  of  this  complex  na- 
ture, where  a  "thing  is  both  a  matter  o(rigfU  or  privilege  to  us,  and  also  a  mat- 
ter of  oblis^utinn  to  another,  or  a  right  of  his  from  us,  the  danger  of  proceeding 
without  light  and  truth  is  equal  both  ways;  and  consequently,  if  we  cannot  be 
absolutely  sure  either  way,  here  the  best  juiigment  we  can  form,  after  all  proper 
endeavors  to  know  the  truth,  mast  govern  and  determine  us ;  otherwise  we 
shall  dtsigne<lly  do  that  wliereby,  according  to  our  own  judgment,  we  run 
the  giiatot  risk  ;  which  is  certainly  contrary  to  reason.  If  the  question  were 
only  what  a  man  has  a  right  to^  he  niit^ht  forbear  till  he  were  sure :  but  the  ques- 
tion is,  not  only  whether  he  has  a  ri<rlit  to  attend  the  supper,  but  whether  God 
also  has  not  a  right  to  his  attendani'e  there  ?  Supposing  it  were  merely  a  priv- 
ilege which  I  am  allowed  in  a  ceitain  specified  case,  and  there  were  no  com- 
mand to  take  the  LorcPs  supper  even  in  that  case,  but  }et  at  the  same  time  there 
was  a  command  not  to  take  unless  t/iut  be  the  case  in  fact,  then,  supposing  I 
am  uncertain  whether  thai  be  the  case  with  me  or  no^  it  will  be  safest  to  abstain  : 
but  sup(>osing  I  am  not  only  forbidden  to  take  it,  unless  that  be  the  case  with 
me,  but  |K)siiively  commanded  and  required  to  take  it,  if  that  be  the  case  in  fact, 
then  it  is  equally  dangerous  to  nf gleet  on  uncertainties,  as  to  take  on  uncer- 
tainties. In  such  a  critical  situation,  a  man  must  act  according  to  the  best  of 
his  judi;ment  on  his  ca^^e;  otherwise  he  wilfully  runs  into  that  which  he  thinks 
the  greatest  danger  of  the  two. 

Thus  it  is  in  innmnerable  eases  in  human  life.  I  shall  give  one  plain  in- 
stance: a  man  ought  not  to  take  upon  him  the  work  of  the  ministry  unless  call- 
ed to  it  in  the  ])rovidence  of  GotI ;  for  a  man  has  no  right  to  take  this  honor 
to  himself,  unless  called  of  God.  Now  let  us  suppose  a  young  man  of  a  liberal 
eilucation,  and  well  accomplished,  to  be  at  a  loss  whether  it  Is  the  will  of  God 
that  he  should  tbllow  the  work  of  the  minis! rj* ;  and  he  examines  himself,  and 
cx»min<s  his  circumstances,  with  great  seriousness  and  solemn  prayer,  and  well 
CoaMdt-rs  and  weighs  the  appearances  in  divine  Providence:  and  yet  when  he  ha? 
done  all,  he  has  not  come  to  a  proper  certainty  that  Go<l  calls  him  to  this  work: 
but  however,  it  k>oks  so  to  him,  according  to  tlic  U^st  light  he  can  obtain,  and 
the  iLOst  careful  judgment  he  can  form :  now  such  a  one  ap|>ears  obliged  in 
conscience  to  give  bimselfto  this  work.  He  must  by  no  means  neglect  it  un 
der  a  notion  that  he  must  not  take  this  honor  to  himself,  till  he  knows  he  has 
a  rtght  to  it ;  because,  though  it  be  indeed  a  privilege^  yet  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
mere  privilege,  but  a  matter  of  duty  too ;  and  if  be  neglects  it  under  these  eir« 
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eumstances^  he  neglects  what,  according  to  his  own  best  judgment,  he  thinks 
God  requires  of  him,  and  calls  him  to;  which  is  to  sin  against  his  conscience 
As  Id  the  case  of  the  priests,  that  could  not  find  their  regi<iter  (Ezra  ii.), 
alleged  in  the  appeal  to  the  Learned,  p.  64,  it  appears  to  me  of  no  force  in  this 
Argument;  for  if  those  priests  had  had  never  so  great  assurance  in  them- 
selves of  their  pedigree  being  good,  or  of  their  being  descended  from  priests^ 
and  should  Imve professed  such  assurance,  yet  it  would  not  have  availed;  nor 
did  they  abstain  from  the  priesthood,  because  they  wanted  satisfaction  themselves, 
but  lliey  were  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  Sanhedrim  ;  whose  rule  to  judge 
of  the  qualification  spoken  of,  God  had  never  made  any  profession  of  the  par- 
ties themselves,  but  the  visibility  of  the  thing,  and  evidence  of  the  fact  to  their 
own  eyes  :  this  matter  of  pedigr**e  being  an  external  object,  ordinarily  within  the 
view  of  man  ;  and  not  any  qualification  of  heart.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with 
regard  to  requisite  qualifications  for  the  Lord^s  sitpper,  which  being  many  of 
them  internal,  invisible  things,  seated  in  the  mind  and  heart,  such  as  the  bc/ie/' 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  &c  ;  G04I  has  made  a  credible  profession  of  tliese  things 
the  rule  to  direct  in  admission  of  persons  to  the  ordmance :  who,  in  making 
this  profession,  are  determined  and  governed  by  their  own  judgment  of  them- 
selves, and  not  by  any  thing  within  the  view  of  the  church. 

Objection  X. 

The  natural  consequence  of  the  doctrine  which  has  been  maintained,  is  the 
bringing  multitudes  of  persons  of  a  tender  conscience  and  true  piety  into  great 
perplexities ;  who,  being  at  a  loss  about  thtj  slate  of  their  souls,  must  neicjs  be 
as  mu«  h  in  suspense  about  their  duty  :  and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
God  would  onler  things  so  in  the  revelations  of  his  will,  as  to  bring  his  oicn 
people  into  such  perplexities, 

A.Nsw.  I.  It  is  for  umnt  of  the  like  tenderness  of  conscience  which  the  god- 
ly have,  that  the  other  iloctrine  which  insists  on  moral  sincerity,  iocs  not  natur- 
ally bring  those  who  are  receiveil  to  communion  on  those  principles,  into  the 
same  per j}t exit ies,  through  their  doubting  of  their  moral  sincerity,  of  their  be- 
lieving mysteries  icith  all  their  heart,  &c.,  as  has  been  already  observed.  And 
a  beiui^  free  fmm  perplexity,  only  through  stupidity  and  hardness  of  heart,  is 
irorsc  tlian  being  in  the  greatest  |>erplexity  through  tenderness  of  conscience. 

A.NSW.  H.  Supposing  the  doctrine  which  I  have  maintained,  be  indeed  the 
doctrine  of  God^s  word,  yet  it  w  ill  not  follow,  that  the  perplexities  true  saintu 
are  in  through  doubting  of  their  state,  are  effects  owing  to  the  revelations  of 
God^s  icord.  Perplexity  and  distress  of  mind,  not  only  on  o<!casion  of  the  Lord*8 
supper,  but  innumerable  other  occasions,  is  the  natural  and  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  true  Christians  doubling  of  their  state.  But  sliall  we  therefore  say, 
that  all  these  perplexities  are  owing  to  the  vaird  of  God  ?  No,  it  is  not  owing 
to  G(kI,  nor  to  any  of  his  revelations,  that  true  saints  ever  doubt  of  their  state ; 
his  revelations  are  plain  and  clear,  and  his  rules  sufhcient  for  men  to  determine 
their  own  condition  by  :  but,  for  the  mast  part,  it  is  owing  to  their  own  s/oM, 
and  giving  way  to  their  sinful  dispositions.  Must  God's  institutions  and  reve- 
lations be  answerable  for  all  the  perplexitii*s  men  bring  on  themselves,  through 
their  own  negligence  and  un  watchfulness  ?  It  is  wisely  ordered  it  should  be  so, 
that  the  saints  should  escape  perplexity  in  no  other  way  than  that  of  a  great  strict* 
nesR,  diligence,  and  maintaining  the  lively,  laborious,  and  sell^lenying  exercises 
of  religion. 

It  might  as  well  be  said,  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose,  God  should 
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order  things  so  as  to  bring  his  own  people  into  such  perplexities,  as  doubting 
saints  are  wont  to  be  exercised  witli  in  the  sensible  approaches  of  death;  when 
their  doubts  tend  to  vastly  greater  perj)l€xityy  than  in  their  approaches  to  the 
Lord's  table.  If  Christians  would  more  thoroughly  exercise  themselves  unto 
godliness,  laboring  always  to  keep  a  conscience  void  ofoffence  both  towards  God 
and  touurds  matiy  it  would  be  the  way  to  have  the  comtbrt  and  taste  the  sweet- 
ness of  religion.  If  they  would  so  run,  not  as  uncertainly  ;  sofght,  not  as  tliey 
that  beat  the  air  ;  it  would  be  the  way  for  them  to  escape  perplexity,  both  in 
ordinances  and  providences,  and  to  rejoice  and  enjoy  God  in  both.  Not  but 
that  doubting  of  their  state  sometimes  arises  from  other  causes,  besides  want  ot 
watchfulness;  it  may  arise  from  melancholy, and  some  other  peculiar  disadvan- 
tages. But  however,  it  is  not  owing  to  God's  revelations  nor  institutions ; 
which,  whatsoever  we  may  suppose  them  to  be,  will  not  prevent  the  perplexi- 
ties of  such  persons. 

An5sw.  IJI.  It  appears  to  me  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  doctrine  1 
maintain,  if  universally  embraced  by  God's  people,  however  it  might  be  an 
accidental  occasion  oi perplexity  in  many  instances,  through  their  own  infirmity 
anci  sin  ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  would  be  a  happy  occasion  of  much  niore  comfort 
to  the  saints  than  trouble,  as  it  would  have  a  tendency,  on  everj'  return  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  to  put  them  on  the  strictest  examination  and  trial  of  the  state  ot 
their  souls,  agreeable  to  that  rule  of  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  xi.  28.  The  neglect  of 
which  great  duty  of  frequent  and  thorough  self -examination ,  seems  to  be  one 
main  cause  of  the  darkness  and  perplexity  of  the  saints,  and  the  reason  why 
tliey  have  so  little  comfort  in  ordinances,  and  so  little  comfort  in  general.  Mr. 
Stoddard  often  taught  his  people,  that  assurance  \s  attainable^  and  that  those 
who  are  true  saints  might  know  it,  if  they  would  ;  i.  e.,  if  they  would  use 
proper  means  and  endeavors  in  order  to  it.  And  if  so,  then  certainly  it  is  not 
just,  to  charge  those  perplexitii-s  on  Code's  institutions^  which  arise  througl 
men's  negligence;  nor  wouhl  it  be  jasl  on  the  supposition  of  God's  institutions 
being  such  as  I  sup(iose  them  to  be. 

Objection  XL 

You  may  as  well  say,  that  unsanctified  persons  may  not  attend  an^  duty  of 
divine  wor>hip  whatsoever,  as  that  they  may  not  attend  the  Loni's  supper ;  for 
all  duties  of  worship  are  holy  and  require  hdinesSy  in  order  to  an  acceptable  per- 
formance of  them,  as  well  as  that. 

Answer.  If  this  argument  has  any  foundation  at  all,  it  has  its  foundation  in 
the  supposeil  truth  of  the  following  propositions^  viz,.  Whosoever  is  quatifedfoT 
admission  to  one  duty  of  divine  trorship^  is  qualifedfor  admission  to  all ;  and 
he  that  is  unqualified  fin'  one^  and  may  be  forbidden  onr ,  is  unqualified  Jbr  all^ 
and  ought  to  be  allotted  to  attend  nofte.  But  certainly  these  propositions  are  not 
true.  Tliere  are  many  who  are  qualified  for  some  duties  of  worship,  and  may 
be  allowdy  and  are  by  no  means  to  lie  firhiddt-n  to  attend  them,  who  yet  are 
not  qualifietl  for  some  others,  nor  by  any  means  to  be  admitted  (o  them.  As 
everj*  bwly  grants,  the  unbaptiztti,  the  excommunicated,  heretics,  scandalous 
livers,  &c.,  niay  be  admittetl  to  hear  x\\v  uxtrd  preached  ;  nevertheless  they  are 
not  to  be  allowed  to  come  to  the  lord's  supper.  Even  excominunirate«l  per* 
ions  remain  still  tinder  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  and  are  not  to  be  forbidden  to 
observe  the  Lord's  day.  Ignorant  persons,  such  as  have  not  knowledge  suf- 
ficient for  an  approach  to  the  Lord*s  table,  yet  are  not  excused  from  the  duty 
of  prayer :  they  may  pray  to  God  to  instruct  them,  ind  assist  tliem  in  obtab- 
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ing  knowledge.  They  who  have  been  educated  in  Arianism  and  Socinianismi 
and  are  not  yet  brought  off  from  these  fundamental  errors,  and  so  are  by  no 
means  to  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  supper,  yet  may  pray  to  God  to  assist  them  in 
their  studies,  and  ^uidethem  into  the  truth,  and  for  all  other  mercies  which  they 
need  Socrates,  tnat  great  Gentile  philosopher,  who  worshipped  the  true  God, 
as  he  was  led  by  the  light  of  nature,  might  pray  to  God,  and  he  attended  his 
duty  when  he  did  so ;  although  he  knew  not  the  revelation  which  God  had  made 
of  himself  in  his  word.  That  great  philosopher  that  was  contemporary  with 
the  Apostle  Paul,  1  mean  Seneca,  who  held  one  Supreme  Being,  and  had  in 
many  respects  right  notions  of  the  divine  perfections  and  providence,  though  he 
did  not  embrace  the  gospel,  which  at  that  day  was  preached  in  the  world ;  yet 
might  pray  to  that  Supreme  Being  whom  he  acknow)e<lged.  And  if  liis  brother 
Gallio  at  Corinth,  when  Paul  preachecl  there,  had  prayed  to  this  Supreme  Be- 
ing to  guide  him  into  the  truth,  that  he  might  know  whether  the  doctrine  Paul 
preached  was  true,  he  therein  would  have  acted  very  becominsf  a  reasonaiiU 
creature,  and  any  one  would  have  acted  unreasonably  in  forbidding  him ;  but 
yet  surely  neither  of  these  men  was  qualified  for  the  Christian  sacraments.  So 
that  it  is  apparent,  there  is  and  ought  to  be  a  distinction  made  between  duties 
of  worship,  with  respect  to  qualifications  for  them  ;  and  that  which  is  a  suffi- 
cient quitlification  for  admission  to  one  duty,  is  not  so  tor  all.  And  therefore 
the  position  is  not  true,  which  is  the  foundation  whereon  the  whole  weight  of 
this  argument  rests.  To  say  that  although  it  be  true  there  ought  to  be  a  dis- 
tinction made,  in  admission  to  duties  of  worship,  with  regard  to  some  qualifica- 
tions, yet  sanctifying  grace  is  not  one  of  those  qualifications  that  make  the  dif- 
ference ;  would  be  but  a  giving  up  the  argument,  and  a  perfect  begging  the 
question. 

It  is  said,  there  can  be  no  reason  assitrned,  why  unsanctified  persons  may 
attend  other  duties  of  worship  and  not  the  lord's  supper.  But  I  humbly  con- 
ceive this  must  be  an  inadvertence.  For  there  is  a  reason  very  obvious  from 
that  necessary  and  very  notable  distinction  among  duties  of  worship  which  fol- 
lows : 

1.  There  are  some  duties  of  worship,  that  imply  a  profession  of  God's  cove* 
nant ;  whose  very  nature  and  di*sign  is  an  exhibition  of  those  vital  active  prin- 
ciples and  inward  exercises,  wherein  consists  the  condition  of  the  covenant  of 
grace f  or  that  union  of  soul  to  God,  which  is  the  union  between  Christ  ant!  his 
spouse,  entered  into  by  an  inward,  hearty  consenting  to  that  covenant.  Such 
are  the  Christian  sacraments^  whose  very  design  is  to  make  and  confirm  a  pro- 
fessitm  of  compliance  with  that  covenant,  and  whose  very  nature  is  to  exhibit 
or  express  the  uniting  acts  of  the  soul :  those  sacramental  duties,  therefore, 
cannot,  by  any  whose  hearts  do  not  really  consent  to  that  covenant,  and  whose 
souls  do  not  truly  close  with  Christ,  be  attendetl  without  either  their  being  self- 
deceived,  or  else  wilfully  making  a  false  profession,  and  lying  in  a  very  aggra- 
vated manner. 

2.  There  are  other  duties^  which  are  not  in  their  own  nature  an  exhibition 
of  a  covenant  union  with  God,  or  of  any  compliance  with  the  condition  of  the 
Covenant  of  grace ;  but  arc  the  expression  of  general  virtues,  or  virtues  in 
their  largest  extent,  including  both  special  and  common.  Thus  prayer,  or  ask- 
ing mercy  of  God,  is  in  its  own  nature  no  profession  of  a  compliance  with  the 
covenant  of  ^jace :  it  is  an  expression  of  some  belief  of  the  being  of  a  God,  an 
expression  of  some  sense  of  our  wants,  some  sense  of  our  need  of  help,  and 
some  sense  of  a  need  of  (jod*s  help,  some  sense  of  our  dependence,  &c,  but  not 
only  such  a  sense  of  tliese  things  as  is  spiritual  and  saving.    Indeed  there  are 
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some  prayers  proper  to  be  made  by  saints,  and  many  things  proper  to  hf>  ex 

Eressed  by  them  in  prayer,  which  imply  the  profession  of  a  spiritual  union  oi 
eart  to  God  through  Christ ;  but  such  as  no  Heathen,  no  heretic,  nor  natural 
man  whatever,  can  or  ought  to  make.  Prayer  in  general,  and  asking  mercy 
and  help  from  God,  is  no  more  a  profession  of  consent  to  the  covenant  of  grace, 
than  reading  the  Scriptures,  or  meditation,  or  performing  any  duty  of  morality 
and  natural  religion.  A  Mahometan  may  as  well  ask  mercy  as  hear  instruction  : 
and  any  natural  man  may  as  well  express  his  desires  to  God,  as  hear  when 
God  declares  his  will  to  him.  It  is  true,  when  an  unconverted  man  prays,  the 
manner  of  his  doing  of  it  is  sinful :  but  when  a  natural  man,  knowing  him- 
self to  be  so,  comes  to  the  Lord's  supper,  the  very  matter  of  what  he  does,  in 
respect  of  the  profession  he  there  makes,  and  his  pretension  to  lay  hold  of  God's 
covenant,  is  a  lie,  and  a  lie  told  in  the  most  solemn  manner. 

In  a  word,  the  venerable  Mr.  Stoddard  himself,  in  his  Doctrine  of  Instituted 
Churches,  has  taught  us  to  distinguish  between  instituted  and  natural  acts  of 
religion.  The  word  and  prayer  he  places  under  the  head  of  moral  duty,  and 
considers  as  common  to  all ;  but  the  sacraments,  according  to  what  he  says 
there,  being  instituted,  are  of  special  administration,  and  must  he  limited  agree- 
able to  the  institution. 

Objection  XII. 

The  Lord's  supper  has  a  proper  tendency  to  promote  men's  conversion,  be- 
ing an  afl'ecting  representation,  of  the  greatest  and  niost  important  things  of 
God*s  word:  it  has  a  proper /e7i(/e/icy  to  awaken  and  humble  sinners;  here 
being  a  discovery  of  the  terrible  anger  of  God  for  sin,  by  the  infliction  of  the 
curse  upon  Christ,  when  sin  was  imputed  to  him ;  and  the  representation  here 
made  of  the  dving  love  of  Clirist  has  a  tendency  to  draw  the  hearts  of  sinners 
from  sin  to  God,  &c. 

An-^wkr.  Unless  it  be  an  evident  truth,  that  what  the  hordes  supper  may  have 
tendency  to  promote,  the  sam^.  it  was  appointed  to  promote,  nothing  Ibllows  from 
this  argument.  If  the  argument  affords  any  consequence,  the  consequence  is 
built  on  the  tendency  of  the  Lord's  supper.  And  if  the  consequence  be  good 
and  strong  on  this  foundition,  as  drawn  from  such  premises,  then  wherever  the 
premises  hold,  the  consequence  holds;  otherwise  it  must  appear,  that  the  premises 
and  consequence  are  not  connected.  And  now  let  us  see  how  it  is  in^ad.  Do 
not  scandalous  persons  need  to  have  these  very  effects  wrought  in  their  hearts, 
which  have  been  mentioned  ?  Yes,  suiely  ;  they  need  them  in  a  special  man- 
ner :  they  need  to  be  awakened ;  they  neeil  to  liave  an  affecting  dis<'overy  of 
that  terrible  wrath  of  God  against  sin,  which  was  manifested  in  a  public  man* 
ner  by  the  terrible  eflfects  of  GoiPs  wrath  in  the  sufferings  of  his  own  incarnate 
Son :  gross  sinners  need  this  in  some  res|)ect  more  than  others :  they  need  to 
have  their  hearts  broken  by  an  affecting  view  of  the  great  and  im|)ortant  things 
of  God's  word :  they  need  especially  to  fly  to  Christ  for  refuge,  and  therefore 
neeil  to  have  their  hearts  drawn.  And  seeing  the  Ijord*s  supper  has  so  gre.it 
a  tiwUncy  to  promote  these  things,  if  the  consequence  from  i\i^  trndv tie y  oi  \he 
Lord's  supper,  as  inferring  the  end  of  its  appointment,  be  good,  then  it  must  be 
a  consequence  also  well  inferred,  that  the  lord's  supper  was  apjiointed  lor  the 
reclaiming  and  bringing  to  repentance  siandalous  persons. 

Here,  for  any  to  go  to  turn  this  off*,  by  saying,  Scandalous  persons  ate  ex^ 

{\ressly  forbid,  is  but  a  giving  up  the  argument,  and  a  begging  the  question, 
t  is  a  giving  up  the  argument ;  since  it  allows  the  consequenu  not  to  be  good 
For  it  atltows,  that  notwithstanding  the  proper  tendency  of  the  Lord's  supper  to 
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promote  a  design,  yet  it  may  be  so  that  the  Lord^s  supper  was  not  appointed 
with  a  view  to  promote  that  end.  And  it  is  a  begging  the  question  ;  since  it 
supposes,  that  unconverted  men  are  not  emdently  forbidden^  as  well  as  scandalous 
persons ;  which  is  the  thing  in  controversy.  If  they  be  evid»intly  forbid,  that  is  as 
much  to  reasonable  creatures  (who  need  nothing  but  good  evidence)  as  if  they 
were  expressly  forbidden.  To  say  here  that  the  Lord\s  supper  is  a  converting 
ordinance  only  to  orderly  members^  and  that  there  is  another  ordinance  appointed 
for  bringing  scandalous  persons  to  repentance,  this  is  no  solution  of  the 
difficulty ;  but  it  is  only  another  instance  of  yielding  up  the  argument  and 
begging  the  question :  for  it  plainly  concedes,  that  the  tendency  of  an  ordinance 
does  not  prove  it  appointed  to  all  the  ends,  which  it  seems  to  have  a  tendency 
to  promote  :  and  also  supposes,  that  there  is  not  anyo/Aer  ordinance,  appointed 
for  the  converting  of  sinners  that  are  moral  and  orderly  in  their  lives,  exclusive 
of  ihiSy  which  is  the  thing  in  question. 

It  is  at  best  but  very  precarious  arguing,  from  the  seeming  tendency  of 
things,  to  the  divine  appointment^  or  God's  will  and  disposition  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  those  things.  It  looks  as  though  it  would  have  had  a  great  tendency 
to  convince  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  to  promote  their  conversion,  if  they 
had  been  admitted  into  the  Mount  when  Christ  was  transfigured:  but  yet  it 
was  not  the  will  of  Christ,  that  they  should  be  admitted  there,  or  any  other  but 
Peter,  James  and  John.  It  seems  as  though  it  would  have  had  a  very  great 
tendency  to  convince  and  bring  to  repentance  the  unbelieving  Jews,  if  they  had 
been  allowed  to  see  and  converse  freely  with  Christ  after  his  resurrect  ion ,  and 
see  him  ascend  into  heaven  :  but  yet  it  was  the  will  of  God,  that  none  but  dis- 
ciples should  be  admitted  to  these  privileges.  So  it  seems  as  thout^h  it  might 
have  had  a  good  tendency,  if  a//  that  were  sincere  followers  of  Christ,  women 
as  well  as  men,  had  been  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  institution  of  the  Lord^s 
supper:  but  yet  it  is  commonly  thought  none  were  admitteil  btside  the 
Jlpostles. 

Indeed  the  ever  honored  author  of  the  Jlppeal  to  the  Learned  has  supplied 
me  with  the  true  and  proper  answer  to  this  objection,  in  the  following  words, 
pp.  27^  28 :  ^  The  efficacy  of  the  Lord's  supper  does  depend  upon  the  blessing 
of  God.  Whatever  i  endencv  ordinances  have  in  their  own  nature  to  be  servicva* 
hie  to  men,  yet  they  will  not  prevail  any  further  than  God  doth  bless  them. 
The  weapons  of  our  uxxr/are  are  mighty  through  God^  2  Cor.  x.  4.  It  is  God 
that  teaches  men  to  profit,  and  makes  them  profitable  and  serviceable  to  men's 
souls.  There  is  reason  to  hope  for  a  divine  blessing  on  the  Lord^s  supper,  when 
it  is  administered  to  those  that  it  ought  to  be  administered  to  :  GotPs  blessing 
is  to  be  expected  in  God's  tray.  If  men  act  according  to  their  own  humors 
and  fancies,  and  do  not  keep  in  the  way  of  obedience,  it  is  presumption  to  ex- 
pect God's  blessing.  Matt.  xv.  9,  In  vain  do  they  %corship  wie,  teaching  for  doC" 
trines  the  commandments  of  men.  But  when  they  are  admitted  to  the  Lord's 
supper  that  God  would  have  to  be  admitti>d..  there  is  ground  to  hope  that  he  will 
maxe  it  profitable.*' 

Objection  XIIL 

All  that  are  members  of  the  visible  church  ^nd  in  the  external  covenant,  and 
neither  ignorant  nor  scandalous,  are  commanded  to  perform  hi  I  external  cove* 
nani  duties  ;  and  particularly  they  are  commanded  to  attend  the  Lord's  supper. 
in  tbow  words  of  Christ,  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me. 

Answek.  This  argument  is  of  no  force,  without  first  taking  for  granted 
the  very  thing  in  question.     For  this  is  plainly  supposed  in  it,  that  Lowevei 
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these  commands  are  given  to  such  as  are  in  the  external  covenant^  jret  they  «re 
not  given  indefinitely,  but  with  exceptions  and  reserves,  and  do  not  nn mediately 
r«ach  all  such ;  they  do  not  reach  those  who  are  unqualified,  though  they  be 
m  the  external  covenant.  Now  the  question  is,  Who  are  these  that  are  unqua- 
lified? The  objection  supposes,  that  only  ignorant  and  scandalous  persons  are 
so.  But  w/iy  are  ihey  only  supposed  unqualified  ;  and  not  xmconverted  persons 
too  ?  Because  it  is  taken  lor  granted,  that  these  are  no/  unqualified.  And  thus 
the  grand  point  in  question  is  supposed,  instead  of  being  proved.  Why  are 
these  limitations  only  singled  out,  neither  ignorant  nor  scandalous  ;  and  not 
othei^  as  welt  1  The  answer  must  be,  because  these  are  all  the  limitations 
\vhich  the  Scripture  makes  :  but  this  now  is  the  very  thing  in  question.  Where- 
as the  business  of  an  argument  is  to  prove,  and  not  to  suppose,  or  take  for 
granteil,  the  very  thin^  which  is**lo  be  proved. 

If  it  be  here  said,  It  is  witli  good  reason  that  those  who  are  ignorant  or 
scandalous  alone  are  supposed  to  be  excepted  in  God's  command,  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  covenant ;  for  the  covenant  spoken  of  in  the  objection,  is  the  « x- 
lernal  covenant,  and  this  requires  only  external  duties  ;  which  alone  are  what 
lie  w  ilhin  the  reach  of  man's  natural  power,  and  so  in  the  reach  of  his  legal 
power  :  God  does  not  command  or  require  what  men  have  no  natural  power 
to  perform,  and  which  cannot  i  e  performed  before  something  else,  some  ante- 
cetlent  duty,  is  performed,  which  antecedent  duty  is  not  in  their  natural  power. 

I  reply,  Still  things  are  but  supposed,  which  should  be  proved,  and  which 
want  confirmation. 

( 1.)  It  is  supposed  that  those  who  have  externally  (i.  e.,  by  oral  profession 
and  promise)  entered  into  Goii's  covenant,  are  thereby  obliged  to  no  more  than 
the  external  duties  of  that  covenant:  which  is  not  proved,  and  J  humbly  con- 
ceive, is  certainly  not  the  true  state  of  the  case.  They  who  have  externally 
entered  into  God's  covenant,  are  by  external  profession  and  engagements  en- 
tered into  that  one  only  covenant  of  grace,  which  tlie  Scripture  informs  as  of;  and 
tlierefore  are  obliged  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  that  covenant,  which  are  chiefiy  tVi- 
temaL  The  children  of  Israel,  when  they  exttmally  entered  into  covenant 
with  God  at  Mount  Sinai,  promised  to  pertbrm  all  the  duties  of  the  covenant, 
to  obey  all  the  ten  commandments  spoken  by  Goil  in  their  Itearing,  and  writ- 
ten in  tables  of  stone,  which  were  therefore  called.  The  Tables  of  trie  covenant  ; 
the  sum  of  w  hich  ten  commandments  was,  to  Lovb  the  Lord  their  God  ititk 
all  their  heart,  and  with  all  their  soul,  and  to  love  their  neighbor  as  themselves  ; 
which,  principally  at  least,  are  internal  duties.  In  particular,  they  promised 
not  to  covet  ;  which  is  an  internal  duty.  They  promised  to  have  no  other  God 
bifore  the  Lord  ;  which  implied  that  they  would  in  their  hearts  regard  no  other 
being  or  object  whatever  above  God,  or  in  equality  with  him,  but  would  give 
him  their  supreme  respect. 

(2.)  It  is  supposed,  that  God  does  not  require  impossibilities  of  men,  in  this 
sense,  that  he  does  not  require  those  things  of  them  which  are  out  of  their 
natural  power,  and  partiiul.u  !\  Mi;»t  he  doe^  not  require  them  to  be  converted, 
litit  this  is  not  proved;  nor  can  I  reconcile  it  with  the  tenor  of  the  Sciipture 
revelation.  And  the  chief  advocates  for  the  doctrine  I  oppose  have  themselves 
abundantly  asserted  the  contrary.  The  vem ruble  author  forementioned,  as 
ever}'  body  knows,  that  knew  him,  always  taught,  that  God  justly  requirrs  men 
to  be  converted,  to  repent  of  their  sins,  and  turn  to  the  Lord,  to  close  with 
('htist,  and  savingly  to  believe  in  him  ;  and  that  in  refusing  to  accept  of  Christ 
ami  turn  to  God,  they  disobeyed  the  divine  commands,  and  were  guilty  of  the 
BMwt  heinous  sin;  and  that  their  moral  inability  was  no  excuse. 
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(3.)  It  is  supposed^  that  God  does  not  command  men  to  do  those  things 
which  -^re  not  to  be  done  till  something  else  is  done,  that  is  not  within  thereacn 
of  men's  natural  ability.  This  also  is  not  proved ;  nor  do  I  see  how  it  can  be 
true,  even  according  to  the  principles  of  those  who  insist  on  this  objection.  The 
forementioned  memorable  divine  ever  taught,  that  God  commandeth  natu- 
ral men  without  delay  to  believe  in  Christ.  And  yet  he  always  held,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  believe  till  they  had  by  a  preceding  act  submitted  to  ihe 
sovereignty  of  God ;  which  yet  he  held,  men  never  could  do  of  themselvesy  nor 
till  humbled  and  bowed  by  powerful  convictions  of  God's  Spirit.  A^ain,  he 
taught,  that  God  commandeth  natural  men  to  love  him  with  all  their  heart. 
And  yet  he  htld,  that  this  could  not  be  till  men  had  first  believed  in  Christ ;  the 
exercise  of  love  being  a  i'ruit  of  faith  ;  and  believing  in  Christ,  he  supposed  not 
to  be  within  the  reach  of  man's  natural  ability.  Further,  he  held,  that  God 
requireth  of  all  intn,  holy,  spiritunl,  and  acceptable  obedience ;  and  yet  that 
such  obedience  is  not  within  the  reach  of  their  natural  ability  ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  that  there  must  first  be  love  to  Gml,  before  there  could  be  new  obedi- 
ence, and  that  this  love  to  God  is  not  within  the  reach  of  men's  natural  ability. 
Nor  yet  only  so,  but  that  before  this  love  there  must  be  faith ,  which  faith  is  not 
within  the  reach  of  man's  natural  power.  And  still,  not  only  so,  but  that  before 
faith  there  nmsl  be  the  knowledge  of  Go<l,  which  knowledge  is  not  in  natural 
men's  reach.  And  once  more,  not  only  so,  but  that  even  before  the  knowledge 
ofGoil  there  must  Ik*  a  thorough  A wm///Vi/io/j,  which  humiliation  men  could  not 
work  in  themstlves  by  any  natural  power  of  their  own.  Now  must  it  needs  be 
thought,  notwitlistantling  all  these  thinsrs,  unreasonable  to  sup|)ose,  that  God 
shouM  rommnnd  those  whom  he  hhs  noutishrd  and  brought  up,  to  honor  him 
by  giving  an  (»pen  testinnmy  of  love  to  hinj ;  only  because  wickinl  men  cannot 
testify  love  till  they  have  love,  ami  love  is  not  in  their  natural  power  !  And  is 
it  any  good  excuse  in  the  sii^ht  of  God,  for  one  who  is  under  the  highest  obli- 
gations to  him,  and  yet  refuses  him  suitable  honor  by  openly  testifying  his  love 
of  him,  to  plead  that  he  has  no  love  to  testify ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  an 
infinitely  unreasonable  hatred  ?  God  may  most  reasonably  require  a  proper 
testimony  and  profession  of  love  to  him ;  and  yet  it  may  also  be  reasonable  to 
suppose  at  the  same  time,  he  forbids  men  to  lie  ;  or  to  declare  that  they  have 
love,  when  they  have  none.  Because,  though  it  be  supposed,  that  God 
requires  men  to  testiiy  love  to  him,  yet  he  requires  them  totjoit  in  a  right  way, 
and  in  thf  true  order,  viz.,  fii*st  loving  him,  and  then  testifying  their  love. 

(4.)  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  true,  that  a  man,  as  he  is  naturally,  has  not 
a  hgat  power  to  be  converteil,  accept  of  Christ,  k)ve  GotI,  &c.  By  a  legal 
power  to  do  a  thing,  is  plaiidy  meant  such  |K)wer  as  brings  a  person  properly 
within  the  reach  oj  a  legal  obligation^  or  the  obligation  of  a  law  or  command 
to  do  that  thin«:.  But  he  that  hits  such  natural  faculties,  as  render  him  a  pro- 
per subject  of  moral  government,  and  as  spt-ak  it  a  fit  and  proper  thing  for  him 
to  love  G(nI,  &c.,  and  as  give  him  a  natural  capacity  herefor ;  such  a  one  may 
properly  l>e  commandniy  and  put  und«'r  the  obligation  of  a  law  to  do  things  so 
reasonable ;  notwithstanding  any  native  aversion  and  moral  inability  in  him  to 
ilo  his  duty,  arising  fiom  \hf  |)Ower  of  sin.  This  also,  I  must  observe,  was  a 
known  do4!trine  of  .Mr  Stotldard*s,  and  what  he  ever  taught. 

Olrjcdion  XIV. 
Either  vnsanrtifed  persons  may  lawfully  come  to  the  Lord*8  supper,  or  it 
6  unlawful  for  them  to  carry  themselves  as  saints  ;  but  it  is  not  unlawful  for 
iliem  to  cany  themselves  as  saints. 
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Answer.  It  ss  the  duty  of  unconverted  men,  both  tc  rccome  saints,  and  to 
oehave  as  saints.  The  Scripture  rule  is,  MaJce  the  tree  gcod^  that  the  fruit  may 
he  good.  Mr.  Stoddard  himself  never  supposed,  that  the  fruit  of  saints  was  to 
be  expected  from  men,  or  could  possibly  be  brought  forth  by  them  in  truth,  till 
they  were  saints. 

And  I  see  not  how  it  is  true  that  unconverted  men  ought,  in  everj-  respect, 
to  do  those  external  things  which  it  is  the  duty  of  a  godly  man  to  do.  It  is  the 
duty  of  a  godly  man,  conscious  of  his  having  given  his  heart  unto  the  Lord,  to 
profess  his  love  to  God  and  his  esteem  of  him  above  alU  his  unfeigned  faiih  in 
Christ,  &c.,  and  in  his  closet  devotions  to  thank  God  for  these  graces  as  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  in  him  :  but  it  is  not  the  duty  of  another  that  really  has  no 
faith,  nor  love  to  God,  to  do  thus.  Neither  any  more  is  it  a  natural  man's  duty 
to  profess  these  things  in  the  Lord^s  supper.  Mr.  Stoddard  taught  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  converts  on  many  occasioas,  to  profess  their  faith  and  love  and  other 
graces  hvfore  men  by  relating  their  experiences  in  conversation  :  but  it  would 
be  great  wickedness  for  such  as  know  themselves  to  be  not  saints,  thus  to  do ; 
because  tliey  would  speak  falsely,  and  utter  lies  in  so  doing.  Now,  for  the  like 
reason,  it  would  be  very  sinful,  for  men  to  profess  and  seal  their  consent  to  the 
covenant  of  grace  in  the  Lord's  supper,  when  they  know  at  the  same  time  that 
they  do  not  consent  to  it,  nor  have  their  hearts  at  all  in  the  aifair. 

Objection   XV. 

This  scheme  will  keep  out  of  the  church  some  true  saiiits  ;  for  there  are 
■ome  such  who  determine  against  thtinsi'lves,  and  thiir  prevailing  jnd^jmint  is, 
that  they  are  nnt  saints:  and  we  had  better  let  in  several  hypocrites,  than  ex- 
clude one  true  child  of  (joii. 

A.NswKK.  I  think,  it  is  much  better  to  insist  on  some  visibility  to  reason,  of 
true  saintship,  in  admitting  membei^,  even  although  this,  through  men's  infir- 
mity and  darkness,  and  Satan's  temptations,  be  an  occasion  of  some  true  saints* 
abstaining ;  than  by  express  liberty  given,  to  open  the  door  to  as  many  as 
please,  of  those  who  have  no  visibility  of  real  saintship,  and  make  no  profession 
of  it,  nor  pretensions  to  it ;  and  that  because  this  method  tends  to  the  ruin  and 
great  reproach  of  the  Christian  church,  and  also  to  the  ruin  of  the  persons 
admitted. 

1.  it  tends  to  the  reproach  and  ruin  of  the  Christian  church.  For  by  the 
rule  which  God  liath  given  for  admissions,  if  it  be  carefully  attended  {\i  is  said), 
MORK  unconverted  than  converted  persons,  will  be  admitted.  It  is  then  tonfesseil- 
ly  the  way  to  have  the  greater  part  of  the  members  of  tlie  Christian  church  un^ 
godly  men ;  yea,  so  much  greater,  that  the  godly  shall  be  \ynXfew  in  comparison 
of  the  ungodly  ;  agreeable  to  their  interpretation  of  that  saying  of  Christ,  many 
are  called,  but  few  are  chosen.  Now  if  this  be  an  exact  state  of  the  case,  it  will 
demonstrably  follow,  on  Scripture  principles,  that  the  opening  the  door  so  wide 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  bring  things  to  that  pass,  that  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  members  of  Christian  churches  shall  not  be  peisons  of  so  much  as  a  serious 
conscientious  character,  but  such  as  are  without  even  moral  sincerity,  and  do 
not  make  religion  at  all  their  business,  neglecting  and  casting  off  secret  prayer 
and  other  duties,  and  living  a  life  of  carnality  and  vanity,  so  far  as  they  can,  con- 
sistently with  avoiding  church  censures ;  vhich  possibly  may  be  sometimes  to  a 
great  degree.  Ungodly  men  may  be  morally  sober,  serious  and  conscientious, 
and  may  have  what  is  called  moral  sincerity,  for  a  while ;  may  have  these 
things  in  a  considerable  measure,  when  they  first  come  into  the  church  :  but  if 
heir  hearts  arenot  chaogedi  there  is  no  probability  at  all  of  these  things  contuiii* 
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ing  long.  The  Scripture  has  told  us,  that  this  their  goodness  is  apt  to  vanish 
like  the  mornimr  cloud  and  early  dew.  How  can  it  be  expected  but  that  their 
religion  should  in  a  little  time  wither  awa}',  which  has  no  root  1  How  can  it 
be  expncted,  that  the  /(i/n/>  should  burn  long,  without  oil  in  the  vessel  to  feed  it  1 
If  lust  be  unniortified,  and  Idt  in  reigning  power  in  the  heart,  it  will  sooner  or 
later  prevail ;  and  at  length  sweep  away  common  ^race  and  moral  sincerity^ 
however  excited  and  maintained  for  a  wliile  by  conviction  and  temporary  aiTec- 
tions.  It  will  happen  to  them  according  to  the  true  proverb,  The  dog  is  return" 
ed  to  his  vomit ;  and  the  svnne  that  was  washed  to  hix  wallowing  in  the  mire. 
It  is  said  of  the  hypocrite,  Will  he  delight  himself  in  the  Almighty?  Will  he 
always  cull  upon  God?     And  thus  our  churches  will  be  likely  to  be  such  con- 

fregations  as  the  Psalmist  said  he  hated,  and  uH)uld  not  sit  with,  Psal.  xxvi.  4, 
:  **  I  have  not  sat  with  vain  pei*sons,  nor  will  I  go  in  with  dissemblers  ;  I  have 
hated  the  congrtgation  of  evil  doers,  nor  will  I  sit  with  the  wicked."  This  will 
be  the  way  to  have  the  Lord's  table  ordinarily  furnished  with  such  guests  as 
allow  themselves  to  live  in  known  sin,  and  so  such  as  meet  together  from  time 
to  tinie  only  to  crucify  Christ  afresh,  instead  of  commemorating  his  crucifixion 
with  the  re|>entance,  faith,  gratitude,  and  love  of  friends.  And  this  is  the  way 
to  have  the  governing  part  of  the  church  such  as  are  not  even  conscientious 
men,  and  are  careless  aU>ut  the  honor  and  interest  of  religion.  And  the  direct 
tendency  of  that  is,  in  process  of  time,  to  introiluce  a  prevailing  negligence  in 
discipline,  and  carelessness  in  seeking  ministers  of  a  pious  and  worthy  characte; 
And  the  next  step  will  l)e  the  churches  being  filled  with  persons  openly  vicious 
in  nianneis,  or  v\sv  srandalousiy  erroneous  in  opinions:  it  is  well  if  this  be  not 
already  the  case  in  fait  with  s<ime  clmrihes  that  have  lon<4  professeil  and  prac- 
tisetl  on  tlie  prinriples  I  opp.ise.  Am!  if  these  principles  should  be  professed 
and  proceedid  on  liy  Cliri>liau  ehurihes  every wliere,  the  naiural  tendency  of 
it  would  he,  to  have  the  greater  part  of  what  is  called  the  church  of  Christ, 
through  the  world,  made  up  (»f  vicious  and  erroneous  persons.  And  how  greatly 
wouhl  this  be  to  the  reproach  of  the  Christian  church,  and  of  the  huly  name 
and  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  sight  of  all  nations?* 

And  now  is  it  not  l>etter  to  have  a  few  real  Christians  kept  back  through 
darkne>s  and  scruples,  than  to  open  a  d(»or  tor  letting  in  «uch  universal  ruin  as 
this?  To  illustrate  it  hy  a  t'auiiliar  comparison;  is  it  not  better,  when  Eng- 
land is  at  war  with  France,  to  keep  out  of  the  Hiitish  reahn  a  few  hiyal  En- 
glishmen, than  to  give  leave  for  as  many  treacherous  Frenchmen  to  come  in  as 
please  ? 

2.  This  way  tends  to  the  eternal  ruin  of  the  parties  admitted  :  for  it  lets  m 
such,  yea,  it  peniuatles  such  to  come  in,  as  know  themselvis  to  be  impenitent 
and  unbclivving^  in  a  dreadful  manner  to  take  God^s  name  in  vain  ;  in  vain  to 
tporship  him,  and  abuse  sacred  things,  by  solemnly  performing  those  external 
acts  ami  rites  in  the  name  of  G(nI,  which  are  instituteii  tor  declarative  signs 
and  proti's^iohs  of  repentance  toward  (iikI,  t'aith  in  Christ,  and  love  to  him,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  know  themselves  dt-slitute  of  those  thini^s  which  they 
prolWs  to  have.  And  Is  it  not  better,  that  some  true  saitJs^  through  their  own 
Weakness  ainl  n)i>understanding,  should  lie  ke))t  away  ihrni  the  Lord's  table, 
whi  *h  will  not  keep  such  out  of  heaven,  tlian  voluntarily  to  bring  in  multt- 

•  An«i  t}ii«  t>y  th**  H.ijr  answn  anoth  r  •bjrrtittH  «)iic(t  ftomt*  liATe  Di»t)c.  \'\x^  that  Ui<  ma^r  I  plead 
lor.  Ii-imU  to  k  cp  tK«*  church  ••(  (*iiiiiii  rmo//,  Niui  hindir  thr  ^niuth  of  it.  Wiirrras,  |  Uiink  th**  cuntiarj 
IrnHs  to  k«^p  it  »him1I.  n»  it  i*  th  -  m irkrdnrma  of  it<i  in<*rntM*ri*.  tk:it  ii>Mire  all  thinm  in  the  w«»rM  prrju- 
dic  a  m^nki  J  a^'ainM  i(  ;  itmi  it  tiir  rlurf  atnroMiii.-l'Hick.  tttnl  liiii*lfrii  llt«*  |>ni|ii«^'ation  of  ChnaC  aniiy, 
aihI  »••  li.*  L-rwwtW  III  III**  CtM!«ti.iti  churob.  Uul  ii>l..<ma  hojIJ  r..uM-  tiu-  li^iit  uf  tuv  church  to  •hio# 
M  M  to  iiidkice  ollicra  to  irtort  to  iL 
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tudes  of/aUe  professors  to  partaice  unworthily,  and  in  effect  to  seal  their  own 
condemnation  ? 

Objection  XV L 

You  cannot  keep  out  hypocrites^  when  all  Ls  said  and  done ;  but  as  many 
graceless  persons  will  be  likely  to  get  into  the  church  in  the  way  of  a  profes* 
sion  of  godlinesSy  as  if  nothing  were  insisted  on,  but  a  freedom  from  public 
scandal. 

Answer.  It  may  possibly  be  so  in  some  places,  through  the  misconduct  of 
ministers  and  people,  by  remissness  in  Iheir  inquiries,  carelessness  as  to  the  pro- 
per matt«»r  of  a  profession,  or  setting  up  some  mistaken  rules  of  judgment ; 
neglecting  those  things  which  the  Scripture  insists  upon  as  the  most  essential 
articles  in  the  character  of  a  real  saint ;  and  substituting  others  in  the  room  of 
them  ;  such  as  impressions  on  the  imagination,  instead  of  renewing  influences 
on  the  heart ;  pangs  of  affection,  instead  of  the  habitual  temper  of  the  mind  ; 
a  certain  method  and  order  of  impressions  and  suggestions,  instead  of  the  nature 
of  thinjjs  experienced,  &c.  But  to  say  that  in  churches  where  the  nature,  the  notes, 
and  evidences  of  true  Christianity,  as  described  in  the  »ScripturfS,  are  well  un- 
derstood, tauj^ht  and  oteerved,  there  as  many  hypocrites  are  likely  to  get  in  ;  or 
tO  suppose,  tliat  there  as  many  of  those  persons  of  an  honest  character,  who  are 
well  instructed  in  these  rules,  and  well  conducted  by  them,  and  judging  of 
themselves  by  these  rules,  do  think  themselves  true  saints,  and  accordingly  make 
profession  of  godliness,  and  are  admitted  as  saints  in  a  judgment  of  rational 
charity ;  to  suppose,  I  say,  av  viany  of  these  are  likrly  to  be  carnal,  uncon- 
verted men,  as  of  those  who  make  no  such  pretence  and  have  no  such  hope,  nor 
exhibit  any  such  evidences  to  the  eye  of  a  judicious  charity,  is  not  so  much  an 
objection  against  the  doctrine  I  am  defending,  as  a  reflection  upon  the  Scripture 
itself,  with  regard  to  the  rules  it  gives,  either  for  persons  to  judge  of  their  own 
state,  or  for  others  to  form  a  charitable  judgment  by,  as  if  they  were  of  little 
or  no  service  at  all.  We  are  in  miserable  circumstances  indeetl,  if  the  rules  of 
GocKs  holy  word  in  things  of  such  infinite  importance,  are  so  ambiguous  and 
uncertain,  like  the  Heathen  oracles.  And  it  would  be  very  strange,  if  in  these 
days  of  the  gospel,  when  God's  mind  is  revealed  with  such  great  plainness  of 
speech,  and  the  canon  of  Scripture  is  completed,  itshouhl  oidinarily  Im»  the  case 
in  fact,  that  those  who,  having  a  right  dcntrinal  understanding  of  the  Scripture, 
and  judging  themselves  by  its  rules,  do  probably  conclude  or  seriously  hope  of 
themselves,  that  they  are  real  saints,  are  a^  many  of  them  in  a  state  of  sin  and 
condemnation,  as  others  who  have  no  such  rational  hope  concerning  their  good 
estate,  nor  pretend  to  any  special  experiences  in  religion. 

Objection  XVII. 

If  a  prnffssion  of  goilliness  bi'  a  thing  required  in  order  to  admission  into 
the  church,  th«Tf  U-ing  some  true  saints  who  doubt  of  their  state,  and  fcom  a 
tender  conscienre  will  not  dare  to  make  such  a  proft^sjon  ;  and  there  being 
others f  that  have  no  grace,  nor  much  tendernevs  of  conscience,  but  preat  iir^- 
tumptiun  anti  fonnzrdness^  who  will  boldly  make  the  highest  profession  of^  re* 
ligion,  and  so  will  get  admittance;  it  will  hence  come  to  pass,  that  the  very 
thmg,  which  will  in  effect  procure  for  the  latter  an  admission,  rather  than  the 
former,  will  be  their  presumption  and  wickeiiness. 

A>sw.  1.  It  is  uo  sufficient  objection  against  the  wholesamentss  of  a  rule 
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«^abrished  for  the  regulating  the  civil  state  of  mankind,  that  in  some  instances 
men's  wickedness  may  take  advantage  by  that  ru/e,  so  that  even  their  wicked- 
ness shall  be  the  very  thing,  which  by  an  abuse  of  that  rule,  procures  them  lem- 
|>oral  honors  and  privileges.  For  such  is  the  present  state  of  man  in  this  evil 
world,  that  good  rules,  in  many  instances,  are  liable  to  be  thus  abused  and  per- 
verte«l.  As  for  instance,  there  are  many  human  laws,  or  rules  accounted  whole- 
some and  necessary,  by  which  an  accused  or  suspected  person's  own  solemn 
profession  of  innoceocy,  his  asserting  it  upon  oalh,  shall  be  the  condition  of 
acquittance  and  impunity  ;  and  the  want  of  such  a  protestation  or  profession 
shall  expose  him  to  the  punishment.  And  yet  by  an  abuse  of  these  rules,  in 
some  instances,  the  horrid  sin  of  deliberate  perjury,  or  that  most  presumptuous 
wickedness  of  false  swearing,  shall  be  the  very  thing  that  acquits  a  man. 
While  another  of  a  more  tender  conscience,  vfliojears  an  oalh^  must  sulTer  the 
penalty  of  the  law. 

2.  Those  ruleji,  by  all  wise  lawgivers,  are   arcounted  wholesome,  which 
prove  of  genevil  good  tendency,  notwithstanding  any  bad  consequences  arising 
in  some  particular  instances.     And  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  rule  now  in  question, 
of  admission  to  sacraments  on  a  profession  of  godliness^  when  attended  with 
requisite  circumstances ;  although  this  rule  in  particular  instances  may  be  an 
occasion  of  some  iender-hearU'd  Christians  abstain intr^  and  some  presumptuous 
dinners  beini;  admitted,  yet  that  does  not  hinder  but  that  a  proper  visibility  of 
holiness  to  the  eye  of  reason,  or  a  probability  of  it  in  a  judgment  of  rational 
Christian  charity,  iDay  this  way  be  maintained,  as  the  proper  qualification  of 
Candidates  for  admission.     Tior  does  it  hinder  ivii  that  it  may  be  reasonable  and 
wholesome  for  mankind,  in  their  outward  roii.lint,  to  reiiulate  ihtmselves  by 
such  probability  ;  and  that   this  sliould  be  a  lea^onable  and  good  rule  for  the 
church  to  re<rulate  themselves  by  in  their  adnnssions;   notwithstanding  its  so 
happening  in  particular  instances,  that  tbini^s  are  riutii/  diverse  fiom,  yea,  the 
very  reverse  of,  what  they  are  visibly.     Such  a  y/r«»/i>.vio/i  as  has, been  insisted 
on,  when  attended  with  requisite  circumstaucvs^  caiiies  in  it  a  rational  credibiU 
ity  in  the  judgment  of  Christian  charity.     Koi  it  ou^ht  to  be  attended  with  an 
honest  and  solK-r  character,  and  uith  evidenc«-s  of  «;o(k1  doctrinal  knowletlge, 
and  with  all  proper,  careful,  and  diligent  itistructioiisAf  a  prudent  pastor.    And 
though  the  pastni   is  not  to  act  as  a  Mitntitr  of  the  htart,  or  a  lord  tf  con* 
scitnc*.'  in  this  affair,  yet  that  hinders  not  but  that  he  may  and  cmght  to  inquire 
particularly  into  the  ttxperiencts  of  the  souls  coniniitted  to  his  care  and  charge, 
that  he  may  be  under  the  b«-st  adiantai^fs  toinstrtict  and  advise  them,  to  apply 
the  teacbiriiT^  and  rules  of  (itHps  word  unto  ibein,  for  their  M'If-exainination,  to 
be  helpers  of  their  joy^  and  promoters  of  their  salvation.     However,  finally,  not 
any  pretended  extraordinary  skill  of  his  in  thscerning  the  heart,  but  the  per- 
son's own  serious  profession  concerning  what  in*  finds  in  his  own  soul,  after  he 
has  been  well  instructed,  mu<t  regulate  the  public  contiuct  with  res|)ect  tohim, 
where  there  is  no  other  external  visible  ihioir  t*»  contradict  and   overrule  it 
And  a  serious  profesMon  of  j^iillint'ss,  under  these  circumstances,  carries  in  it  a 
visibility  to  the  eye  of  the  church's  rational  and  Christian  judgment. 

3.  If  it  be  still  insisted  on.  that  a  ruir  of  admission  into  the  church  cannot 
be  good^  which  is  liable  to  such  a  kind  of  abuse  as  that  forementioned,  1  must 
observe,  this  will  overthrow  the  rules  that  the  vhjeclars  themselves  go  by  in 
their  admissions.  For  they  insist  ujxin  it,  that  a  man  must  not  only  have  know- 
ledge and  be  frte  of  scandal,  but  nnist  appear  orthodox^  and  profess  the  com- 
mon fiiitli.  Now  pn-KumptunuK  fi/inis,  t'«»r  the  s-.ike  of  the  honor  of  beini;  in  the 
oliurch,  having  i:hildi en  baptiz*tl,  and  \otiiig  in  ecclcsiiistical  atfairs,  may  |mis- 
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sibly  be  the  very  thing  that  brings  some  men  into  the  charch  by  this  rulc^ 
while  greater  tenderness  of  conscience  may  be  the  very  thing  that  keeps  otheis 
out.  For  instance,  a  man  who  secretly  in  his  mind  gives  no  credit  to  the  com- 
monly received  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ^  yet  may,  by  pretending  an  assent  to  it, 
and  in  hypocrisy  making  a  public  profession  of  it,  get  into  the  church,  when  at 
the  same  time  another,  that  equally  disbelieves  it,  but  hiiS  a  more  tender  con- 
science than  to  allow  himself  in  solemnly  telling  a  lie,  may  by  that  very  means 
be  kept  off  from  the  communion,  and  lie  out  of  the  church. 

Objection  XVIII. 

It  seems  hardly  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  only  wise  God  has  made 
men's  opinion  of  thcvuelves^  and  a  profession  of  it,  the  term  of  their  admission 
to  church  privileges;  when  we  know,  that  very  often  the  v}orst  men  have  the 
highest  opinion  of  themselves. 

An&w.  I.  It  mu:sl  be  granted  me,  that  in  fact  this  is  the  case,  if  any  proper 
profession  at  all  is  expected  and  required,  whether  it  be  of  sanctifying  grace,  or 
of  moral  sincerity y  or  any  thing  else  that  is  good:  and  to  be  sure,  nothing  is 
required  to  be  professed,  or  is  worthy  to  be  professed,  any  further  than  it  is 
good. 

Answ.  II.  If  some  things,  by  the  confession  of  all,  must  be  professed,  for 
that  very  reason,  because  they  are  good,  and  of  great  importance :  then  cer- 
tainly it  must  be  owned  very  unreasonable,  to  say,  that  those  things  wherein 
true  holiness  consists  are  not  to  be  professed,  or  that  a  piofession  of  them  should 
not  be  required,  for  that  same  reason,  bt*cause  they  are  good,  even  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  infinitely  the  most  important  and  most  necessary  things  of  any  in 
the  world  :  and  it  is  umeasonable  to  say,  that  it  is  the  less  to  be  expected  we 
should  profess  sincere  friendship  to  Christ,  because  friendship  to  Christ,  is  the 
most  excillent  qualification  of  any  whatsoever,  and  the  contrary  the  most  odious. 
How  absurd  is  it  to  say  this,  merely  under  a  notion  that  for  a  man  to  profesi 
what  is  so  good,  and  so  reasonable,  is  to  profess  a  high  opinion  nfhimsilf! 

Annw.  111.  Through  some  of  the  worst  m^n  are  apt  to  entertain  the  highest 
opinion  of  themselves^  yet  their  self-conceit  is  no  rule  to  the  church :  but  the 
apparent  credibility  of  men's  profession  is  to  be  the  ground  of  ecclesiastical 
proceedings. 

Objection  XIX. 

If  it  be  necessary  that  adult  persons  shinild  make  a  profession  of  godliness, 
in  order  |o  their  own  admission  to  baptism^  then  undoubted!)'  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  their  children's  being  baptized  on  their  account  For  parents  cannot 
convey  to  their  children  a  right  to  this  sacrament,  by  virtue  of  any  qualification 
lower  than  those  re(]uisite  in  order  to  their  own  rigtit :  children  being  admitted 
to  baptism  only  as  being  as  it  were  parts  and  memb«-rs  of  their  parents.  And 
besules,  the  act  of  parents  in  offering  up  their  children  in  a  sacrament,  which 
is  a  seal  ot  the  covenant  of  grace,  is  m  them  a  solenm  attending  that  sacrament 
as  persons  interested  in  the  covenant,  and  a  public  manifestation  of  their  ap- 
proving and  consenting  to  it,  as  truly  as  if  they  then  offered  up  themselves  to 
God  in  that  ordinance.  Indeed  it  implies  a  reneweil  offering  up  themselves 
with  their  children,  and  devoting  both  jointly  to  God  in  covenant ;  themselves, 
with  their  chiklren,  as  parts  of  theniselvc*s.  But  now  what  fearful  work  will 
•uch  doctrine  make  tuuongsi  us  1    We  shall  have  multitudes  unbaptized,  who  will 
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^o  about  without  iii^  external  badge  of  Christianity,  and  so  in  that  respect  will 
be  like  Heathen,  And  this  is  the  way  to  have  the  land  lull  of  persons  who  are 
destitute  of  that  which  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  ordinarily  requisite  to  men's 
salvation  ;  and  it  will  bring  a  reproacA  on  vast  multitudes,  with  the  families  they 
belong  to ;  and  not  only  so,  but  will  tend  to  make  them  profane  and  Heathen- 
ish ;  for  by  thus  treating  our  children,  as  thou^^h  they  had  no  fart  in  the  Lard 
we  shall  cause  them  to  cease/rom  /earing  the  Lord  ;  agreeable  to  Josh.  xxiL 
24,26. 

Answ.  I.  As  to  children's  being  destitute  of  that  which  is  spoken  of  in 
Scripture  as  one  thing  ordinarily  requisite  to  salvation  ;  I  would  obser^'e,  that 
baptism  can  do  their  souls  no  good  any  otherwise  than  through  God's  blessing 
attending  it  ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  his  blessing  with  baptism,  if  ad- 
ministered to  those  that  it  does  not  belong  to  by  his  institution. 

Answ.  II.  As  to  the  reproach^  which  will  be  brought  on  parents  and  children, 
by  children's  going  without  baptism,  through  the  parents  neglecting  a  profession 
of  godliness,  and  so  visibly  remaining  among  the  unconverted  ;  if  any  insist  on 
this  objection,  I  think  it  wdl  savor  of  much  unreasonableness  and  even  stupidity. 
It  will  savor  of  an  unreasonable  spirit.  Is  it  not  enough,  if  God  freely  offers 
men  to  own  their  children  and  to  give  them  the  honor  of  baptism,  in  case  the  pa- 
rents will  turn  from  sin  and  relinquish  their  enmity  against  him,  heartily  give  up 
themselves  and  their  children  to  him,  and  take  upon  them  the  profession  ol  godli- 
ness ? — If  men  are  truly  excusable^  in  not  turning  to  God  tL-ough  Christ,  in  not 
believing  with  the  heart,  and  in  not  confessing  with  the  mouth,  why  do  not 
we  openly  plead  that  they  are  so  ?  And  why  do  not  we  teach  sinners^,  that 
they  are  nut  to  blame  for  continuing  auiong  the  ent'inies  of  Christ,  and  neg- 
lecting and  despising  his  great  salvation  ?  If  they  nre  not  at  all  excusable  m 
this,  and  it  be  wliolly  owing  to  their  own  indulged  lusts,  that  they  refuse  sin- 
cerely to  give  up  themselves  and  their  children  to  God,  then  how  unreasoniible 
is  it  for  them  to  complain  that  their  children  are  denie<i  the  honor  of  having  God's 
mark  set  upon  them  as  some  of  his  ?  If  parents  are  aiiu;ry  at  this,  such  a  tem- 
per shows  them  to  be  very  senseless  of  their  own  vile  treatment  of  the  blessed  God. 
Should  a  prince  send  to  a  traitor  in  prison,  and,  upon  opening  the  prison  doors, 
make  him  the  offer,  tliat  if  he  would  come  forth  and  submit  himself  to  him,  he 
should  not  only  be  pardoned  himself,  but  both  he  and  his  children  should  have 
such  and  such  badges  of  honor  conferre<l  upon  them :  yet  if  the  rebePs  enmity 
and  stoutness  of  spirit  against  his  prince  is  such,  that  he  could  not  find  in  his 
heart  to  comply  with  the  gracious  offer,  will  he  have  any  cause  to  be  angry, 
that  his  chililien  have  not  those  badges  of  honor  given  them  ?  And  besides,  it 
is  very  much  owing  to  parents^  that  there  are  so  many  young  people  who  can 
make  no  profession  of  godliness :  they  have  themselves  therefore  to  blame,  if 
the  case  be  so,  that  proceeding  on  the  principles  which  have  been  maintained 
there  is  like  to  rise  a  generation  of  unbaptized  persons.  If  ancestors  had 
Uiorou^hly  done  their  duty  to  their  jiosterity,  in  inMructing,  praying  for,  and 
governni*^  their  children,  and  setting  them  good  exauiples,  there  is  reason  to 
think,  the  case  would  have  been  far  otherwise. 

The  insisting  o\\  this  objection  would  savor  of  much  stupidity.  For  the  objec- 
tion seems  to  sup|Kxe  the  country  to  be  full  of  those  that  are  unconverteil,  and 
so  exposed  every  moment  to  eternal  danmation  ;  yet  it  seems  we  do  not  hear 
such  great  and  general  complaints  and  lamentable  outcries  concerning  tliis* 
Now  why  is  it  looked  upon  so  dreadful,  to  have  great  numbers  going  without 
the  name  and  honorable  bcu/^e  of  Christianity,  that  there  should  be  loud  and 
general  exclamations  conceming  such  a  calamity :  when  at  the  same  time  it  is 
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no  more  resented  and  laid  to  lieart,  that  such  mulht\id«!S  go  without  the  thing, 
which  is  infinitely  more  dreadful  ?  Why  are  we  so  silent  about  this  ?  What 
is  the  name  good  for,  without  the  thine  ?  Can  parents  bear  to  have  their  chil- 
dren go  about  the  world  in  the  most  odious  and  dangerous  state  of  soul,  in  re- 
ality the  children  of  the  devil,  ann  condemned  to  eternal  burnings;  when  at 
the  same  time  they  cannot  bear  to  have  them  disgraced  by  going  without  the 
honor  of  being  baptized  ?  A  high  honor  and  privilege  this  is ;  yet  how  can 
parents  be  contented  with  the  sigjiy  exclusive  of  the  tiling  signified  ?  Why 
should  they  covet  the  external  honor  of  their  ch'ddren,  while  they  are  so  careless 
about  the  spiritual  blessing  ?  Does  not  this  argue  a  senselessness  of  their  own 
misery,  as  well  as  of  their  chihlrcn's,  in  being  in  a  C/iristless  slate  ?  If  a  man 
and  his  child  were  both  together  bitten  by  a  viper,  dreadfully  swollen,  and  like 
to  die,  would  it  not  argue  stupidity  in  the  parent,  to  be  anxiously  concerned 
only  about  his  child's  having  on  a  dirty  gannent  in  such  circumstances,  and 
anory  at  others  for  not  putting  some  outward  ornament  upon  it?  But  the 
ditiereiice  in  this  present  case  is  infinitely  greater,  and  more  important.  Let 
parents  pity  their  poor  children,  because  they  are  without  baptism ;  and  pity 
themselvfs  who  are  in  danger  of  everlasting  miser)',  while  they  have  no  interest 
in  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  so  have  no  right  to  covenant  favors  or  honors  for 
themselves  nor  cliildren.  No  religious  honors  to  be  obtained  in  any  other  way 
than  by  real  religion,  are  much  worth  contending  for.  And  in  truth,  it  is  no 
honor  at  all  to  a  man,  to  have  merely  the  outward  badges  of  a  Christian,  with- 
out being  a  Christian  indeed  ;  any  more  than  it  would  be  an  honor  to  a  mac. 
that  has  no  learning,  but  is  a  mere  dunce,  to  have  a  degree  at  college  ;  or  tiian 
it  is  for  a  m;m  who  lias  no  valor,  but  is  a  grand  coward,  to  have  an  honorable 
comniis>ion  in  an  army  ;  which  only  serves,  l)y  the  lilting  him  up,  to  expose 
liim  to  the  deeper  reproach,  and  sets  hiin  tbrth  as  the  more  notable  object  of 
contempt. 

Answ.  III.  Concerning  the  tendency  of  this  way  of  confining  baptism  to  pro- 
fessors of  godliness  and  their  children,  to  promote  irreligion  and  profaneness ; 
I  would  obstTve,  First,  That  Christ  is  best  able  \o  judge  of  the  tendency  of  his 
own  inxtitutions.  Secondly.  I  am  bold  to  say,  that  the  supposing  this  principle 
and  prattice  to  have  such  a  tendency,  is  a  great  viistake^  contrar}*  to  Scripture 
and  plain  reason  and  experience.  Indeeti  such  a  tendency  it  would  have,  to 
shut  men  out  from  having  any  part  in  the  Ij)rd  (in  the  sense  of  the  two  tribes 
and  half,  Josh.  xxii.  25),  or  to  fence  them  out  by  such  a  partition  wall  as  for- 
merly was  between  Jews  and  (leiitiles  ;  and  so  to  shut  them  out  as  to  tell  them, 
if  they  were  ever  so  much  dw^posed  to  serve  God,  lie  was  not  ready  to  accept 
them  ;  according  to  that  notion  the  Jews  seem  to  have  had  of  the  uncircumcis- 
ed  Gentiles.  But  only  to  forbear  giving  men  honors  they  have  no  title  to,  and 
not  to  compliment  them  with  the  name  and  badge  of  GocPs  people  and  chil 
dren,  while  they  pretend  to  nothing  but  what  is  consistent  with  theii  being  his 
enemies,  this  has  no  such  tendency  :  but  rather  the  contrar}'  has  very  much  this 
tendency.  For  is  it  not  tound  by  constant  experience  through  all  ages,  that 
blind,  corrupt  mankind,  in  matters  of  reliijion  are  strongly  dis]>osed  to  rest  in  a 
namCf  instt*ad  of  the  thing  ;  in  the  shadow,  instead  of  the  substance  ;  and  to 
make  themselvt-s  easy  with  the  former,  in  the  neglect  of  the  latter  7  Thisover« 
valuing  of  common  grace,  and  moral  sincerity y  as  it  is  called ;  this  building  so 
much  upon  them,  making  them  the  conditions  of  enioying  the  seals  of  God'j 
covenant,  and  the  appointed  privileges,  and  honorable  and  sacred  baJges  of 
God's  children  ;  this,  I  cannot  but  think,  naturally  tends  to  soothe  and  fl  if  ter  the 
prkle  of  vain  man,  while  it  tends  to  aggrandize  those  things  is  n:ej'r  cje^ 
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whicli  they,  of  themselves,  are  strongly  disposed  to  magnify  and  trust  in  witn- 
out  such  encouragements  to  prompt  them  to  it,  yea,  against  all  discouragements 
and  dissuasives  that  can  possibly  be  used  with  them. 

This  way  of  proceeding  greatly  tends  to  establish  the  negligence  of  parents, 
and  to  confirm  the  stupidity  and  security  of  wicked  chilihen.  If  baptism  were 
denied  to  all  chihlrcn,  whose  parents  did  not  profess  godliness^  and  in  a  jiidj;- 
ment  of  rational  charity  appear  rnal  saints,  it  would  tend  to  excite  pious  heacb 
of  families  to  more  thorough  care  and  pains  in  the  religious  education  of  their 
children,  and  to  more  fenent  prayer  for  them,  that  they  might  be  converted  in 
youth,  before  they  enter  into  a  married  state ;  and  so  if  they  have  children,  the 
entail  of  the  covenant  be  secured.  And  it  would  tend  to  awaken  young  people 
themselves,  as  yet  unconverted,  especially  when  about  to  settle  in  the  woild. 
Their  having  no  right  to  Christian  privileges  for  their  children,  in  case  they 
should  become  parents,  would  tend  to  lead  them  at  such  a  time  seriously  to  re* 
fleet  on  tiieir  own  awful  state ;  which,  if  they  do  not  get  out  of  it,  must  lay  a 
foundation  for  so  much  calamity  and  reproach  to  their  families.  And  if,  after 
their  becoming  parents,  they  still  remain  unconverted,  the  melancholy  thought 
of  their  children's  going  about  without  so  much  as  the  external  mark  of  Chris« 
tians,  would  have  a  continual  tendency  to  put  them  in  mind  of,  and  affect  them 
with  tht'ir  own  sin  and  folly  in  neglecting  to  turn  to  God,  by  which  they  bring 
such  visible  calamity  and  disgrace  on  themselves  and  families :  they  would 
have  this  additional  motive  continually  to  stir  them  up  to  seek  grace  for  them- 
selves and  their  children  :  whereas  the  contrary  practice  has  a  natural  tendency 
to  quiet  the  minds  of  persons,  both  in  their  own  and  their  children's  unregene- 
racy.  Yea,  may  it  not  be  suspected,  that  the  way  of  baptizing  the  childien  of 
surh  as  never  make  any  proper  profession  of  godliness,  is  an  expedient  c^igin- 
aliy  invented  for  that  very  emi,  to  tjive  ease  to  ancestors  with  respect  to  liieir 
posterity,  in  times  of  general  declension  and  degeneracy  ? 

This  way  of  proceeding  greatly  tends  to  establish  the  stupidity  and  i.-re- 
ligion  of  children,  as  well  as  negligence  of  parents.  It  is  certain  that  uncon- 
verted parents  {\o  never  tndy  give  up  their  children  to  God  ;  since  they  do  not 
truly  give  up  themselves  to  him.  And  if  neither  of  the  parents  appears  truly 
pious,  ill  the  judgment  of  rational  charity,  there  is  not  in  this  case  any  ground 
to  expect  that  the  rhiltiren  will  be  brouifht  up  in  ike  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord,  or  that  they  will  have  any  thing  wortliy  the  name  of  a  Christian 
ethication,  how  solemnly  soever  the  parents  may  promise  it.  The  faithfulness 
of  Abraham  was  such  as  might  be  trusted  in  this  matter.  Sec  Gen.  xviii.  19. 
But  men  that  are  not  so  much  as  visibly  godly,  upon  what  grounds  are  they  to 
be  trusted  ?  How  can  it  be  reasonably  expected,  that  they  should  faithfully 
bring  up  their  children  for  God,  who  were  never  sincerely  vrilling  that  their 
children  or  themselves  should  be  his?  And  it  will  be  but  presumption,  to  ex- 
pect that  those  children  who  are  never  given  up  to  God,  nor  brought  up  for 
him,  should  prove  religious  and  be  God's  children.  There  is  no  manner  of 
reason  to  expet^t  any  other  than  that  such  children  ordinarily  will  grow  up  in 
irreligion,  whether  they  are  baptized  or  not.  And  for  persons  to  go  about  with 
tlie  name  and  visible  seal  of  Go<i,  and  the  sacred  badge  of  Christianity  u])on 
them,  having  had  their  bmiies,  by  a  holy  ordinance,  consecrated  to  God  as  his 
temples,  yet  living  in  irreligion  and  ways  of  wickedness,  tliis  serves  exceedingly 
to  harden  them,  and  <*stablish  in  them  an  habitual  contempt  of  sacred  things. 
Such  )>ersoiis,  above  all  men  are  like  to  be  the  most  hardened  and  abandoned, 
and  most  difficultly  reclaimed  :  as  it  was  with  the  wicked  Jews,  who  were  much 
more  confirmed  in  their  wickedness,  than  those  heathen  cities  of  Tyre  and  Si* 
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oon.  To  give  that  which  is  holy  to  those  who  are  profane  (or  that  we  bavt 
no  manner  of  reason  from  the  circumstances  of  parentage  and  education  to  ex- 
pect will  be  otherwise),  is  not  the  way  to  make  them  better,  but  worse :  it  is 
the  way  to  have  them  habitually  trample  holy  things  under  (heir  feet ,  and  in- 
crease in  contempt  of  them,  yea,  even  to  turn  again  and  rend  vs,  and  be  more 
mischievous  and  hurtful  enemies  of  that  which  is  good,  tlian  otherwise  they 
would  be. 

Objection  XX. 

Some  ministers  have  been  greatly  blessed  in  the  other  way  of  proceeding, 
and  some  men  have  been  converted  at  the  Lord's  supper. 

Answer.  Though  we  are  to  eye  the  providence  of  God,  and  not  disregard 
his  works,  yet  to  interpret  them  to  a  sense,  or  apply  them  to  a  use  inconsistent 
with  the  scope  of  the  word  of  God,  is  a  raisconsUuction  and  misapplication  of 
them.  God  has  not  given  us  his  providence^  but  his  word^  to  be  our  governing 
nile.  God  is  sovereign  in  his  dispensations  of  providence ;  he  bestowed  the 
blessing  on  Jacob,  even  when  he  had  a  lie  in  his  mouth  ;  he  was  pleased  to 
meet  with  Solomon,  and  make  known  himself  to  him,  and  bless  him  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner,  while  he  was  worshipping  in  a  high  place  ;  he  met  with 
Saul,  when  in  a  course  of  violent  opposition  to  him,  and  out  of  the  way  of  his 
duty  to  the  highest  degree,  going  to  Damtiscus  to  persecute  Christ ;  and  even 
then  bestowed  the  greatest  blessing  upon  him,  that  perhaps  ever  was  bestowed 
on  a  mere  man.  The  conduct  of  divine  Providence,  with  its  reasons,  is  too 
little  undei stood  by  us  to  be  improved  as  our  rule.  '*  Go<l  has  his  way  in  the 
sea,  his  path  in  the  mighty  waters,  and  his  footsteps  are  not  known  :  aiid  he 

§iv?s  none  account  of  any  of  his  matters."  l^ut  (i(ul  has  given  us  his  vord^  to 
lis  very  eud,  that  it  might  be  our  rule  ;  and  therefore  has  fitted  it  to  be  so  ; 
has  so  ordered!  it  that  it  may  be  understood  by  us.  And  strictly  speaking,  this 
is  our  only  rule.  If  we  join  any  tiling  else  to  it,  as  making  it  our  rule^  we  do  that 
which  we  have  no  warrant  for,  yea,  that  which  God  hiinsflf  has  forbidden.  See 
Deut.  iv.  3,  Prov.  xxx.  6.  And  with  regaril  to  GihI's  iilessing  and  succeeiling 
of  ministers,  have  not  some  had  remarkable  experience  of  it  in  the  way  which 
I  plead  for,  as  well  as  some  who  have  lH?en  for  the  way  I  oppose  ?  However, 
we  cannot  conclude,  that  God  sees  nothing  at  all  amis9  in  ministers,  because 
he  blesses  them.  In  general  he  may  see  those  things  in  them  which  ate  very 
right  and  excellent ;  these  he  approves  and  regards,  while  he  overlooks  and 
pardons  their  mistakes  in  opinion  or  practice,  and  notwithstanding  these  is 
pleased  to  crown  their  labors  with  his  blessing. 

As  to  the  two  last  arguments  in  the  Jippeai  to  (he  Learned^  concerning  the 
subjects  of  the  Christian  sacraments,  their  being  members  of  the  visible  church, 
anil  not  tlie  invisible  ;  the  force  of  those  arguments  depends  entirely  on  the  re- 
i;olution  of  that  question,  Who  are  visible  saints  I  Or  what  adult  |H*rsoiis  are 
regularly  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  members  of  the  visible  church  /  Which 
question  has  already  been  largely  considered  :  and,  1  think,  it  has  bi*en  demon- 
crated  that  they  are  those  who  exhibit  a  crniible  profession  and  visibility  of 
gospel  holiness  or  vital  piety,  and  not  merely  of  moral  sincerity.  So  that  there 
IS  no  need  of  further  debating  tlie  point  in  this  place. 

I  might  here  mention  many  things  not  yet  taken  notice  of,  which  some  ob- 
ject as  tncoveniences  attending  the  scheme  I  have  maintained :  and  if  mec 
should  set  up  their  own  wit  and  wisdom  in  oimosition  to  God's  revealed  will, 
there  b  no  end  of  the  objections  of  this  kind,  wmih  might  be  raised  against  any 
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of  God's  institutions.  Some  have  found  great  fault  even  with  the  creation  of 
the  world,  as  being  very  inconveniently  done,  and  have  imagined  that  they 
could  tell  how  it  might  be  mended  in  a  great  many  respects.  But  however 
God's  altar  may  appear  homely  to  us,  yet  if  we  lifl  up  our  tool  upon  it  to  mend  it, 
we  shall  pollute  it.  Laws  and  institutions  are  given  for  the  general  ^ood,  and  not 
to  avoid  every  particular  inconvenience.  And  however  it  may  so  happen,  that 
sometimes  inconveniences  (real  or  imaginary)  may  attend  the  scheme  I  have 
maintained  ;  yet,  I  think,  they  are  in  no  measure  equal  to  the  manifest  conve- 
niences and  happy  tendencies  of  it,  or  to  the  palpable  inconveniences  and  per- 
nicious consequences  of  the  other.  I  have  already  mentioned  some  things  of 
this  aspect,  and  would  here  briefly  observe  some  others. 

Thus,  the  way  of  making  siich  a  difference  between  outward  duties  of  mo- 
rality  and  tvorship,  and  those  great  inward  duties  of  the  lave  of  God  and  acceptance 
of  ChrUty  that  the  former  must  be  vmWe,  but  that  there  need  to  be  no  exhibition 
nor  pretence  of  the  latter,  in  order  to  persons  being  admitted  into  the  visible 
family  of  Go<l ;  and  that  under  a  notion  of  the  latter  being  impossibilities,  but 
the  other  being  within  men^s  power  ;  this,  I  think,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  con- 
firm in  men  an  insensMlUy  of  the  heinousness  of  those  heart  sitis  of  unbelief 
and  enmity  against  Goil  our  Saviour,  which  are  the  source  and  sum  of  all  wick- 
edness; and  tends  to  prevent  their  coming  under  a  humbling  conviction  of  the 
greatness  and  utter  inexcusablencss  of  these  sins,  which  men  must  be  brought 
to  if  ever  they  obtain  salvation.  Indeed  it  is  a  way  that  not  only  has  this  ten- 
dency, but  has  actually  ami  apparently  this  effect,  and  that  to  a  great  dt-gree. 

The  effect  of  this  method  of  proceeding  in  the  churches  in  New  England, 
which  have  fallen  into  it,  is  actually  this.  There  are  some  that  aro  received 
into  these  churches  under  the  notion  of  their  being  in  the  judgment  of  rational 
charity  visible  saints  oi  proJ\'\'\ing  saints,  who  yet  at  the  same  linii»  are  iictnally 
open /^ro/V.vvor*  of  he'iuoiis  wickedness  ;  I  mean  the  wickedness  of  liviiuj^  in 
known  impenitence  and  unbelief,  the  wickeiiness  of  living  in  enmity  against  Gotl, 
and  in  the  rejection  of  Christ  under  the  gospel :  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
they  are  such  as  freely  and  frequently  acknowledge,  that  they  ilo  not  profess  to 
be  as  yet  born  again,  but  look  on  themselves  as  really  unconverted,  as  having 
never  unfeignedly  accepted  of  Christ ;  and  they  do  either  explicitly  or  implicitly 
number  themselves  among  those  that  love  not  the  Lord  Jews  Christ  ;  of  whom 
the  apostle  says,  let  such  be  Jinathemn,  JSInranatha  !  And  accordingly  it  is  known, 
all  over  the  town  where  they  live,  that  they  make  no  pretensions  to  any  sancti^ 
fying  grace  already  obtained  ;  nor  of  consequence  are  tht.y  commonly  looked 
U|>on  as  any  other  than  unconverted  persons.  Now,  can  this  be  judge<l  the 
comely  order  of  the  gospel  ?  Or  shall  Goil  be  supposed  the  autlior  of  such  con-- 
fusion? 

In  this  way  of  church  proceeding,  God's  own  children  and  the  true  disciples 
of  Christ  are  obliged  to  receive  those  as  their  brethren,  admit  them  to  the  com- 
munion  of  saints,  and  embrace  them  in  the  highest  acts  of  Christian  society, 
even  in  their  great  feast  of  love^  where  they  feed  together  on  the  body  and 
blooil  of  Christ,  whom  yet  they  have  no  reascm  to  look  upon  otherwise  than  as 
enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  haters  of  their  heavenly  Father  and  dear 
Redeemer,  they  making  no  pretension  to  any  thing  at  all  inconsistent  with  those 
characters ;  yea,  in  many  places,  as  I  said  before,  freely  professing  this  to  be 
actually  the  case  with  them.  • 

Christ  often  forbids  the  members  of  his  church  judging  one  another :  but  in 
this  way  of  ecclesiastical  proceeding,  it  is  done  continually,  and  looked  upon  as 
AO  hurt ;  a  great  part  of  those  admitted  into  the  church  are  bf  others  of  the 
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same  communion  judged  unconverted^  graceless  persons ;  and  it  is  impossible  tu 
avoid  it,  while  we  stretch  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  rational  charity. 

This  method  of  proceeding  must  inevitably  have  one  of  these  two  conse- 
quences :  either  there  must  be  no  public  notice  at  all  given  of  it,  when  so  signal 
a  work  of  grace  is  wrought,  as  a  sinner's  being  brought  to  repent  and  turn  to 
God,  and  hopefully  becomes  the  subject  of  saving  conversion  ;  or  else  ihis  notice 
must  be  given  in  the  way  of  conversation,  by  the  persons  themselves,  frequently 
freely,  and  in  all  companies,  declaring  their  own  experiences.  But  surely 
cither  of  these  consequences  must  be  very  unhappy.  The  former  is  so,  viz.,  the 
forbidding  and  preventing  any  public  notice  being  given  on  earth  of  the  repent* 
ance  of  a  sinner,  an  event  so  muck  to  the  honor  of  God,  and  so  much  taker, 
notice  of  in  heaven,  causing  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God,  and  tcndinj, 
80  much  to  the  advancement  of  religion  in  the  world.  For  it  is  found  by  expc 
rience,  that  scarce  any  one  thin^  has  so  great  an  influence  to  awaken  sinners^ 
and  engage  them  to  seek  salvation,  and  to  quicken  and  animate  saints,  as  the 
tidings  of  a  sinner's  repentance,  or  hopeful  conversion  :  God  evidently  makes 
use  of  it  as  an  eminent  means  of  advancing  religion  in  a  time  of  remarkable  re- 
vival of  religion.  And  to  take  a  course  efTeclually  to  prevent  such  an  event's 
being  notifieti  on  earth,  appears  to  me  a  counteracting  of  Go<|,  in  that  which 
he  ever  makes  use  of  as  a  chief  means  of  the  propagation  of  true  piety,  and 
whirh  we  have  reason  to  think  he  will  make  use  of  as  one  principal  means  of 
the  conversion  of  the  world  in  the  glorious  latter  day.  But  now  as  to  the  other 
way,  the  way  of  givin<j  notice  to  the  public  of  this  event,  by  particular  per- 
sons thcr.usdves  publishmg  their  own  experiences  from  time  to  time  ami  from 
place  to  place,  on  all  occasions  and  before  all  companies,  I  must  cniitcss,  this  is 
a  |»ractir'j  lliat  appears  to  me  attended  with  many  inconveniences,  yea,  hi*;  with 
n?isj'hitrr:>.  The  abundant  trial  of  this  methcMl  lately  maile,  and  the  larire  expe- 
rience we  have  hiul  of  the  evil  consequences  of  it,  is  enough  to  put  all  sober 
and  judicious  people  forever  out  of  conceit  of  it.  1  shall  not  pretend  to  enu- 
merate all  the  mischiefs  attending  it,  which  would  be  very  tedious ;  but  shall 
now  only  mention  two  things.  One  is,  the  bad  effect  it  has  upon  the  pei^ons 
themselvi*s  that  practise  it,  in  the  great  tendency  it  has  to  spiritual  priile  ;  in- 
sensibly begetting  and  establishing  an  evil  habit  of  mind  in  that  respect,  by  the 
frequent  return  of  the  temptation,  and  this  many  times  when  they  are  not  guard- 
ed against  it,  and  have  no  time,  by  consideration  and  prayer,  to  Ibrtit'y  their 
i!iin«ls.  And  then  it  has  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  minds  of  o/Afr^  that  hear  their 
C'»i.::;i;jnication,  and  so  on  the  state  of  religion  in  general,  in  this  way.  It  being 
tliit^  tiie  custom  for  persons  of  all  sorts,  young  and  old,  wise  and  unwist*,  supe- 
rior.>  and  inferioi-s,  freely  to  tell  their  own  experiences  before  all  compaTiies,  it 
is  commonly  done  ver)'  injudiciously,  often  very  rashly  and  foolishly,  out  of 
seasi'H,  and  in  circumstances  tending  to  defeat  any  goo<l  end.  Even  sincere 
Christians  too  frequently  in  their  conversation  insist  mainly  on  those  things  that 
are  no  pait  of  tlieir  true  spiritual  experience  ;  such  as  impressions  on  their  fancy 
or  iinai^ination,  suggestions  of  facts  by  passages  of  Scripture,  &c. ;  in  which 
ca>e  children  and  weak  persons  that  hear,  are  apt  to  form  their  notions  of  reli- 
gion and  true  piety  by  such  ex))erimenta]  communications,  and  much  more  than 
they  do  by  the  most  solid  and  judicious  instructions  out  of  the  word  they  hear 
from  the  pulpit :  which  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  devices  whereby  Satan  has  an 
inexpressible  advanta&^e  to  ruin  the  souls  of  men,  and  utterly  to  confound  the 
interest  of  religion.  This  matter  of  making  a  public  profession  of  goilliness  or 
piety  of  heart,  is  certainly  a  ver)'  important  affair,  and  ought  to  be  umler  some 
fublic  regulation,  and  under  the  directiuu  of  skilful  guida^  and  not  left  to  the 
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iiianagement  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  according  to  their  humor  or 
fancy :  and  when  it  is  done,  it  should  be  done  with  great  seriousness,  prepara- 
tion and  prayer,  as  a  solemn  act  of  pul)lic  respecl  and  honor  to  God,  in  hi*- 
house  and  in  the  presence  of  his  people.  Not  tiiat  1  condemn,  but  greatly  ap- 
prove of  persons  speaking  sometimes  of  their  religious  experiences  iji  private 
conversation,  to  proper  persons  and  on  p-oper  occasions,  with  modesty  and  dis- 
cretion, when  the  glory  of  God  and  the  benefit  or  just  satisfaction  of  others  re- 
quire it  of  them. 

In  a  word,  the  practice  of  promiscuous  admission,  or  that  way  of  taking  all 
into  the  church  inditfereotly  as  vUible  saitits^  who  are  not  either  ignorant  or  scan- 
dalous, and  at  the  same  time  that  custom's  taking  place  of  persons'  publishing 
their  own  conversion  in  common  conversation  ;  wiiere  these  two  things  meet 
togetlier,  they  imavoidably  make  two  distinct  kinds  of  visible  diurc/tes,  or  dif- 
ferent boilies  of  professing  saints,  one  within  another,  openly  distinguished  one 
from  another,  as  it  were  by  a  visible  dividing  line.  One  company  consisting  of 
those  who  are  visibly  gracions  Christians,  and  0])en  prolVssors  of  godliness ; 
another  consisting  of  liiose  who  are  visibly  moral  livers,  and  only  profess  com- 
mon virtues,  without  pretending  to  any  special  anti  spiritual  experiences  in 
their  hearts,  ami  who  tiierefore  are  not  reputed  to  be  converts.  1  may  appeal 
to  those  acquain'.eil  with  the  state  of  the  churches,  whether  tiiis  be  not  actu- 
ally the  case  in  sonie,  where  this  meth^^d  of  pioeoeding  has  been  long  estab- 
lished. But  1  leave  llie  judicious  reader  to  make  his  own  renjarks  on  this 
case,  and  to  determine,  whether  there  be  a  just  found.iiion  in  Scripture  or  reason 
for  any  such  state  ot  things;  winch  to  me,  1  coiile^s,  eairie>  the  face  of  glaring 
absurdity. 

And  now  1  commit  this  whole  disci)nrse  (uuikr  (j.nl's  ;iNs>inL::)  to  the  rea«i- 
er's  candid  reilection  and  impartial  jtulgnient.  1  am  sensible,  it  will  lie  \ery 
diiBcult  for  many  to  be  truly  impartial  in  this  affair  ;  tli«-ir  ))iejudices  beinir  very 
great  against  the  doctrine  which  I  have  maintaineil.  And  1  believe,  1  myself 
am  the  person,  who,  above  all  others  uj>on  the  face  of  the  earth,  have  had  most 
in  ray  circumstances  to  prejudice  me  against  this  doctrine,  and  to  make  me  un- 
willing to  receive  conviction  of  the  truth  of  it.  However,  the  clear  evidence 
of  (jiod*s  mind  in  his  word,  as  things  appear  to  me,  has  constrained  me  to  think 
and  act  as  1  have  now  done.  1  dare  not  go  contrary  to  such  texts  as  these, 
Lev.  X.  10,  Jer.  XV.  19,  Kzek.  xxii.  2(5,  and  xliv.  (i,  7,  8.  And  having  been 
fully  persuaded  in  my  own  mind,  what  is  the  Scripture  rule  in  this  matter,  after 
a  most  careful,  paintui,  and  long  search,  I  am  willing,  in  the  faithiol  provecu- 
tion  of  what  appears  to  me  of  such  importance  and  so  pi.iiidy  the  mind  and  will 
of  God,  to  resign  to  his  providence,  and  leave  the  event  in  his  hanil. 

li  may  n<»t  be  inijirojier  to  add  here,  as  I  have  otlen  had  suggested  to  me,  the 
probability  of  my  being  answered  IrcMn  the  press  :  if  any  one  shall  see  cause  to 
undertake  this,  I  have  these  reasonable  requests  to  make  to  him,  viz.,  that  he 
would  avoid  the  ungenerous  and  umnanly  artifices  asi.\\  by  too  many  piilemid 
writers,  while  they  turn  aside  to  luiin  jam^ling,  in  carping  at  incidental  passages, 
and  displaying  their  wit  upon  some  minute  particulars,  or  less  material  things, 
in  the  author  tiny  op|>t»se,  willi  much  exdamiiiion,  if  possible  to  excite  the  ig- 
norant and  unwary  reader's  disrelish  of  the  author,  and  to  make  him  ap|Nar 
conteinptibie,  and  so  to  get  the  victory  that  way  ;  perha[»s  dwelling  u|  on  and 
glorying  in  some  pretended  inconsistencies  in  some  parts  of  the  dlsctmrs'.',  with- 
out ever  entering  thorou^^hly  into  the  merits  of  the  cause,  or  closely  encounter- 
mg  ai.y  of  the  main  arguments.  If  any  one  op|»oses  me  from  the  press,  1  de- 
siie  he  would  attend  \o  the  true  stale  of  the  quesliim,  and  endeavor  faiily  to 
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take  off  Ofti*  force  of  each  argument,  by  ans^vcring  the  same  directly,  and  dit» 
tinctly,  \%\ih  calm  and  close  reasoning ;  avoiding  (as  much  as  may  be)  both 
dogmatical  assertion  and  passionate  reflection.  Sure  I  am,  1  shall  not  envy  him 
the  applause  of  a  victory  over  me,  however  signal  and  complete,  if  only  gained 
by  superior  light  and  convincing  evidence.  1  would  also  request  him  to  set  his 
name  to  his  performance,  that  I  may  in  that  respect  stand  on  even  ground  with 
him  before  the  world,  in  a  debate  wherein  the  public  is  to  judge  between  us; 
This  will  be  the  more  reasonable  in  case  he  should  mingle  any  thing  of  accu- 
sation with  his  arguing :  it  was  the  manner  even  with  the  Heathen  Romans, 
and  reputed  by  them  but  just  and  equal,  to  have  accusers /ace  to  face 

May  the  God  of  all  grace  and  peace  unite  us  more  in  judgment,  affection, 
and  practice,  that  with  one  heart,  and  one  mouth,  we  may  glorify  his  name 
tbnHigh  Jesus  Chriift.     Amen. 
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Since  1  have  been  so  repeatedly  charged  by  Mr.  Williams,  with  indecent  and  in- 
juriotts  treatment  of  Mr.  Stoddard  (whom  doubtless  I  ought  to  treat  with  much  ret 
pact),  I  may  expect  from  what  api>ear8  of  Mr.  Williams's  disposition  this  way,  to  be 
charged  wJth  ill  treutnicnt  of /ii'm  too.  I  desire  therefore  tliat  it  may  be  justly  consid- 
ered by  the  reader,  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  injurious  or  unhandsome  treatment  of  an 
author  in  a  coiiiroversv.  And  here  1  would  crave  leave  to  eny  tJiat  1  humbly  conceive, 
a  distinction  ought  to  be  'xiT.di  bt)  .woen  o^iposing  and  expooing  a  cau^o,  or  the  argu^ 
tnetUs  used  to  Jeiend  it,  and  reproaching  persona.  He  is  a  weak  writer  indeed,  who 
undertakes  to  confute  an  opinion,  but  dares  not  expose  tlie  nakedness  and  absurdity  of 
it,  nor  the  weakness  or  inconsistence  of  the  methods  taken  and  arguments  used  by 
any  to  maintain  it,  for  fear  he  should  be  guilty  of  speaking  evil  of  those  things,  and  be 
chaiged  witli  reproaching  them.  If  an  antagonist  is  an^'  at  tliis,  he  tliereby  gives 
his  readers  too  much  occasion  of  suspicion  towards  liiinseUj  as  chargeable  mxHi  weak- 
ness, or  bitterness. 

I  tiierelbre  now  give  notice,  that  I  have  taken  full  liberty  in  this  respect ;  only  cn- 
deavoriiii^  to  avoid  ]K>iiited  and  <*x:ig!rer:iting  expressions.  If  to  set  forth  wliat  1  sup- 
pose to  be  the  true  absurdity  of  Mr.  Williams's  scheme,  or  any  part  of  it,  tliat  it  may 
DC  viewed  justly  in  all  its  na'kt'dness;  withal  obser>'ing  tlie  veaktiess  of  the  ctoft-nte  he 
has  made,  not  fearing  to  show  wlwrein  it  is  weak,  and  how  llie  ba<hie.-s  of  h's  ':ausu 
obliges  him  to  be  iucomtistent  with  himself,  inconsistent  with  his  own  professed  princi- 
ples in  religion,  and  with  things  conceded  and  asserted  by  him  in  ti;e  book  especiallT 
under  considentiion ;  and  declaring  particularly  wherein  1  think  his  arguments  iioiil, 
whetJier  it  be  in  begging  the  queMiun^  or  being  impertinent  and  beside  the  question,  or 
arguing  in  effect  against  himself;  also  observing  wherein  Mr.  Williams  has  made 
misrepresentations  ol' words  or  things ;  1  say,  if  to  do  these  things  be  reproaching  him^ 
and  iiiiurious  treatment  of  him,  then  I  have  injured  him.  But  1  think  1  should  be  fool- 
isli,  if  1  were  nfniid  to  do  that  (and  to  doit  as  thoroughly  as  I  can)  uhich  must  be  the 
design  of  my  writing,  if  1  write  at  all  in  opposition  toliis  tenets,  and  to  tiie  defence  he 
makes  of  tiiem. 

Indeed  if  I  misrepresent  what  he  says,  in  order  to  make  it  appear  in  the  worst 
colors;  altering  his  words  to  anoihrr  sense,  to  make  tliem  ap)>ear  more  ridiculous;  or 
adding  other  wonls,  that  carr)*  the  sense  beyond  the  projHT  im|H)rt  of  liis  words,  tc 
heigliien  the  sup|Kised  absurdity,  and  give  me  greater  advantage  to  exclaim  ;  if  I  set 
m^'self  to  acTgravate  matters,  and  stniin  them  beyond  bounds,  making  mighty  tilings 
oi  mere  triHes ;  or  if  1  use  exclamations  and  invectives,  instead  of  arguments ;  then 
Mr.  Williams  might  have  just  cause  to  complain,  and  tlic  reader  would  have  just  rea- 
•o:i  for  disgust  But  whether  I  have  done  so  or  not,  must  be  judged  by  the  reader; 
of  whom  I  (h>ire  nothing  more  than  tlie  most  impartial  and  exact  consideration  of  the 
merits  of  the  cause,  and  examination  of  tlie  tbrce  ami  weight  of  every  argument  I 
desire  that  no  biiiiT  renroachlul  invectives,  no  vehement  exchimations,  no  supercilious 
assuming  words  and  phrases  may  be  taken  for  reasoning,  on  either  side.  If  tlie  reader 
Chinks  he  tinds  any  surti  in  what  I  have  written.  I  am  willing  he  should  set  them  aside 
as  notiiing  worth  ;  carefully  distinguishinif  between  them  and  the  strength  of  the  ar- 
gument I  desin*  not  that  tiie  cause  should  be  judged  of  by  the  skill  which  either  Mr. 
Williams  or  I  do  manifest  in  flinging  one  at  another. 

If  in  places  where  the  argument  pinches  most,  and  there  is  the  ^atest  appearance 
c4*  stronir  reaMin,  in  Mr.  \Villiams*s  book,  I  do  (as  some  other  disputants)  instead  ol 
enterinir  thoroughly  into  the  matter,  begin  to  flounce  and  fling,  and  cro  about  to  divert 
and  drown  the  reoder^s  attention  to  the  argument,  by  tiie  noise  of  big  words,  or  ma* 
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gisterial  and  disdainful  expressions ;  let  the  reader  take  it  (as  justly  he  may)  for  a 
filirewd  sign  of  a  consciousness  of  the  weakness  of  my  cause  in  that  particular,  or  at 
least  of  a  distrust  of  my  own  ability  lo  defend  mvfelf  well  in  the  reader^s  apprehension, 
and  to  come  off  with  a  good  grace  any  other  way. 

In  this  case,  I  shall  not  think  it  anv  injustice  done  me  by  the  reader,  though  he  sus- 
pects that  1  feel  myself  pressed,  and  oegm  to  be  in  trouble,  for  fear  I  should  not  seem  to 
come  off  like  a  champion,  if  1  should  trust  to  mere  reasoning.  1  can  uprightly  say,  I  never 
have  endeavored  by  such  means  to  evade  a  proper  consideration  of  any  part  of*Mr.  Wil- 
liams's reasoning ;  nor  have  designedly  contrived,  in  tliis  or  any  other  method,  to  free 
myself  from  the  trouble  of  a  just  answer  to  any  thing  material  in  his  book ;  and  1  have 
been  especially  careful  to  speak  most  particularly  to  the  main  parts  of  his  scheme,  and 
such  of  his  reasonings,  as  1  could  suppose  tliose  or  his  readers  who  arc  on  his  side,  would 
be  most  likely  to  have  their  chief  dependence  on,  and  to  think  most  difficult  to  be  answered. 

With  regard  io  my  method  in  this  reply,  J  judged  it  most  convenient  to  reduce  my 
remarks  on  Mr.  Williams's  principles,  and  Uie  parts  of  his  scheme,  and  kinds  of  arguing 
wliich  repeatedljr  appear  in  various  parts  of  his  book,  to  their  proper  heads.  I  thought, 
this  tended  to  give  the  reader  a  clearer  and  more  comprencn^ive  view  of  the  whole 
controversy,  and  the  nature  of  the  arguments  made  use  of ;  and  that  it  also  would 
make  my  work  the  shorter.  For  otherwise,  I  must  have  had  the  same  things,  or  things 
of  the  same  nature,  to  have  observed  often,  as  I  found  them  repeated  in  different  parts 
of  his  book,  and  the  same  remarks  to  make  over  and  over  agam.  And  that  the  reader 
may  not  be  without  any  advantages  which  he  might  have  had  in  the  other  method,  of 
keeping,  in  my  reply,  to  tlie  order  in  which  tilings  lie  in  the  book  replied  to,  following 
my  author  from  one  page  and  paragraph  to  another,  I  have  thereibre  subjoined  a  tables 
by  which  the  reader  may  readily  turn  to  what  is  siiid  on  each  particular,  that  is  wont 
to  be  brought  into  tliis  debate,  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

With  regard  to  my  citatiom  from  Mr.  Williams's  book.  I  have  never  designedly 
altered  his  words :  and  where  I  have  for  brevity's  sake  reffrred  to  any  sentiment  of  his, 
without  citing  the  words  at  large,  I  have  used  care  not  to  chan«r«'  or  heighten  the  sense, 
or  in  any  respect  to  vary  from  thcjusi  import  of  what  he  dcliven*.     And  that  the 


reader  may  hiniself  more  easily  and  readily  judge  oftlif  fainirss  of  my  citiitions  and 
rt^ferences,*  I  have  mentioned  the /x/^e,  and  the  part  of  the  iKi^e,  where  tiie  thing  re- 
ferred to  is  to  be  found :  supposing  each  pa^e  to  he  divided  iiitu  live  equal  parts.  I 


have  noted  the  several  parts  of  the  page  by  the  letters  a.  b.  c,  d.  e.  So  that  when  I 
have  referred  to  the  top  of  the  page,  or  tlie  first  fifth  part  of  it,  I  have  mentioned  the 
number  of  the  page,  and  added  the  letter  a.  to  the  number :  and  if  the  middle,  or  third 
fifth  part,  tlien  I  have  added  tlie  letter  c.  And  so  of  tlie  rest,  as  the  reader  will  see. 
I  have  ever  done  thus,  unless  tlic  thin^  referred  to  is  to  be  ft>und  through  the  whole  or 
great  part  of  the  page.  I  have  also  done  the  same  very  often,  where  1  have  occasion 
to  cite  other  authors.  Only  when  I  have  before  quoted  tlie  same  thing  I  am  not 
always  so  exact  and  particular  in  noting  tiie  place  again,  in  my  second  quotation  or 
reference.* 

*  It  WM  not  thought  necrtnary  to  insert  then^  rrferrnmi.  nor  the  taMe  mentioned  ahove  in  thi«  work, 
■flit  is  probable  few  readers  will  possess  Mr.  Williams's  Book,  or  wish  to  attend  so  closely  to  the  coft- 
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OBSSBVINO   THE   GENERAL    MISREPRESENTATIONS   MR.   WILLIAMS  MAKES   CONCERNING 
THE  BOOK  HE  WRITES  AGAINST. 


SECTION    I. 
Con-^eming:  the  Design  of  my  writing  and  publishing  my  Book,  and  the  question  debated 

in  it. 


Ul  It. 


Mr.  Williams  asserts  it  to  bo  my  professed  and  declared  design^  in  writing 
the  book,  which  he  has  undertaken  an  answer  to,  to  oppose  Mr.  Stoddard. 
He  has  taken  a  great  liberty  in  this  matter.  He  charges  me  with  a  declared 
design  of  writing  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Stoddard,  no  less  than  nine  or  ten  times 
in  his  book.  And  he  does  not  content  himself  with  sayinp,  there  are  passages 
in  my  preface,  or  elsewhere,  whence  this  may  \ye  w/erred  ;  but  he  says  ex- 
pressly, that  /  profess  to  be  disputing  apjainst  Mr.  Stoddard's  doctrine^  p.  14. 
That  I  tell  my  readers,  I  am  disputing  against  Mr.  Stoddard's  question,  p.  37 
That  I  till  them  so  in  my  preface,  p.  107.  That  I  often  declare  that  I  am  op^ 
posing  Mr.  Stoddard's  opinion,  p.  132.  And  on  this  foundation  he  charges 
me  with  •*  blotting  a  great  deal  of  paper,  disserving  the  cause  of  truth  by  chang- 
ing the  question,  and  putting  it  in  such  terms  as  Mr.  Stoddard  expressly  dis- 
claims, and  then  confuting  it  as  Mr.  Stoddanl's  principle ;  unfair  treatment  of 
Mr.  Stoddard,"  p.  2.  •*  Surprisingly  (joing  off  from  Mr.  Stoddard's  argument 
to  cast  an  odium  upon  it,  treating  Air.  Stoddard  and  his  doctrine  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  reproach  him  and  his  principles,  tending  to  render  them  odious 
to  the  unthinking  multitude,  and  telling  a  manifest  imtruth,"  p.  14,  15,  &,c. 
WTiereas,  I  never  once  signified  it  to  be  the  thing  I  aimed  at,  to  oppose  Mr. 
Stoddard,  or  ap|>ear  as  his  antagonist.  But  the  very  reverse  was  true ;  and 
meddling  with  him,  or  what  he  had  said,  I  studied  to  avoid,  as  much  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  debate  with  my  people  would  allow,  who  had  been  taught 
by  him,  and  who  so  greatly  and  continually  alleged  against  me  the  thin^i^s 
w'hich  he  had  said.  Nor  is  there  any  appearance  in  thase  passages  Mr.  Wil- 
liams cites  from  my  preface,  as  though  this  was  the  thing  I  sought  or  aimed 
at.  Nay,  one  of  those  passagi^s  which  he  pnnlucfs  to  prove  it,  shows  the  con* 
trary  ;  as  it  shows,  that  its  being  so  (as  I  supposeil)  that  what  I  wn)te  was 
not  consistent  with,  but  op|iosite  to  what  Mr.  Stoddard  had  maintained,  was 
an  ua'«>u?ht  for  and  unpleasin^  circumstance  of  that  publication.  My  words 
are,  ^  Tis  far  from  a  pleasing  circumstance  of  this  publication,  that  it  is  a<rainst 
what  my  honored  grandfather  strenuously  maintained,  both  from  the  pulpit  and 
the  press."  Certainly  my  regretting  and  excusing  such  an  unavoidable  cir- 
r4iiDstance  was  a  thing  exceeding  diverse  from  giving  notice  to  the  world,  that 
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the  thing  I  aimed  at  was  to  set  myself  up  as  Mr.  Stoddard's  antagonist,  and  to 
write  an  answer  to,  and  confute  what  he  had  written.  It  will,  at  first  sight, 
be  manifest  to  everj*  impartial  reader,  that  the  design  of  my  preface  was  not 
to  state  the  subject  and  intention  of  the  book ;  this  is  done  professedly,  and 
very  particularly  afterwards,  in  the  first  part  of  the  essay  itself.  And  if  I 
might  have  common  justice,  surely  I  might  be  allowed  to  tell  my  own  opinion, 
and  declare  my  own  design  without  being  so  confidently  and  frequently  charged 
with  misrepresenting  my  own  thoughts  and  intentions. 

The  very  nature  of  the  case  is  such  as  must  lead  every  impartial  person  to 
a  conviction,  that  the  design  of  my  writing  must  be  to  defend  myself,  in  that 
controversy,  which  I  had  with  my  people  at  Northampton ;  as  it  is  notorious 
and  publicly  known,  that  that  controversy  was  the  occasion  of  my  writing ; 
and  that  therefore  my  business  must  be  to  defend  that  opinion  or  position  of 
mine  which  I  had  declared  to  them,  which  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  con- 
troversy, and  so  the  grand  subject  of  debate  between  us  ;  whether  this  were 
exactly  agreeable  to  any  words  that  might  be  found  in  Mr.  Stoddard's  writings 
on  the  subject,  or  not.  Now  this  opinion  or  position  was  the  same  with  that 
which  I  expressed  in  the  first  part  of  my  book.  In  such  terms  1  expressed 
myself  to  the  committee  of  the  church,  when  I  first  made  that  declaration  of 
my  opinion,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  controversy,  and  when  writing  in 
defence  of  my  opinion  was  first  proposed.  And  this  was  the  point  continually 
talked  of  in  all  conversation  at  Northampton,  for  more  than  two  years,  even 
until  Mr.  Williams's  book  came  out.  'i  he  controversy  was.  Whether  there 
was  any  need  0^  making  a  credible  projession  oj" godliness ^  in  order  to  persons 
being  admitted  to  full  communion  ;  uhether  they  must  prrfuss  savinir  faith^ 
or  V hither  a  profvssion  (f  common  faith  were  not  sufficient  ;  vhclhir  persons 
must  be  esteemed  truly  godly ,  and  must  be  taken  in  under  that  fu  titm,  or 
whether  if  they  appeared  morally  sincere^  that  were  not  sufficient  ?  And  when 
my  book  came  abroad,  there  was  no  objection  made,  that  I  had  not  truly  ex- 
pressed the  subject  of  debate,  in  my  stating  the  question.  But  the  subject 
of  debate  afterwards,  in  parish  meetings,  church  meetings,  and  in  all  conver- 
sation, was  the  question  laid  down  in  my  book.  No  suggestion  among  them, 
that  tlie  profession  persons  made  in  Mr.  Stoddard's  way,  was  taken  as  a  pro- 
fession o(  real  goilliness,  or  gospel  holiness  ;  or  that  they  were  taken  in  under 
a  notion  of  their  being  truly  pious  persojis,  as  Mr.  Williams  wouUI  have  it; 
no  su<rjieslion,  tliat  the  (lis])ute  was  only  about  the  degree  of  evidence.  But 
the  (li.vpute  was,  what  was  the  thing  to  be  made  evideiit ;  whether  real  godli^ 
nesSy  or  moral  sincerity/  It  was  constantly  insisted  on,  with  the  gieati-st  ve- 
hemence, that  it  was  not  saving  religion,  wliich  needed  to  be  professed^  or  pre* 
tended  to  ;  but  another  thing,  religion  of  a  lower  kind,  'i  ne  public  acts  of 
the  church  and  parish  from  time  to  time,  show,  that  the  point  in  controversy 
was,  whether  the  pnfessars  of  godliness  only^  ovght  to  be  admitted  ?  Public 
votes,  of  which  1  made  a  record,  were  several  limes  passed  to  know  the  church's 
min<i  concerning  the  admission  o(  those  who  are  able  and  uilling  to  make  a  pro* 
fessmn  of  godliness  ;  using  these  terms.  And  once  it  was  passed,  that,  such 
should  not  be  admitted  in  the  way  tf  publicly  making  such  a  pnfession.  And 
at  another  time  the  vote  passed,  that  the  adjnission  of  such  ptrsotis  in  such  n 
Toy  (described  in  the  same  woi ds)  should  not  be  referred  to  the  judgment  of 
certain  neighboring  ministers.  At  another  time,  it  was  insisted  on  by  the 
parish,  in  a  parish  meeting,  that  I  should  put  a  vote  in  the  church,  in  thes« 
words.  Whether  there  be  not  a  dispute  between  Mr,  Edwards  pastor  of  thi 
churchy  and  the  churchy  respecting  the  question  he  hath  argued  in  his  book  ta,H 
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wMished  ?    And  accordingly  the  vote  was  put  and  affirmed,  m  a  church  meet- 
!ng,  in  the  same  terms.     And  this  was  the  question  I  insisted  on  in  my  public 
lectures  at  Northampton,  appointed  for  giving  the  reasons  of  my  opinion.     My 
doctrine  was  in  these  words,  "  It  Ls  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  that  none  should 
be  admitted  to  full  communion  in  the  church  of  Christ,  but  such  as  in  profes- 
sion, and  in  the  eye  of  a  reasonable  judgment,  are  truly  saints,  or  godly  per- 
sons."    The  town  was  full  of  objections  against  those  sermons ;  but  none,  as 
ever  I  heard,  objected,  that  niy  doctrine  was  beside  the  controversy.     And  this 
was  all  along  the  point  of  difference  between  me  and  the  neighboring  minis* 
ters.     This  was  the  grand  subject  of  debate  with  them,  at  a  meeting  of  minis- 
ters, appointed  on  purpose  for  conference  on  the  subject.     It  was  wholly  con- 
cerning the  matter  of  profession,  or  the  thing  to  be  exhibited  and  made  evident 
or  visible ;  and  not  about  the  manner  of  professing,  and  the  degrek  of  evidence. 
And  this  was  the  doctrine  directly  opposed  by  Mr.  A — y,  one  of  the  neii^hbor- 
ing  ministers,  whom  my  people  had  got  as  their  champion  to  defend  their 
cause  in  the  pulpit  at  Northampton.     Thus  one  of  the  corollaries  he  drew  from 
his  doctrine  (as  it  was  taken  fi*om  his  mouth  in  writing)  was,  That  ''  a  man 
may  be  a  visible  saint,  and  yet  there  be  no  sufficient  grounds  for  our  charity, 
that  he  is  regenerate."     Quite  contrary  to  what  Air.  Williams  maintains. 
Another  of  his  corollaries  was  in  these  words,  "  A  minister  or  church  may  judge 
a  man  a  saint,  and  upon  good  grounds,  and  not  have  grounds  to  jud^e  him  re- 
generate."    He  proposed  this  inquiry,  "  Do  not  such  as  join  themselves  to  the 
church,  covenant,  not  only  to  be  visible  saints,  but  saints  in  heart  ?"     The 
answer  was  in  the  negative ;  quite  contrar}'  to  Mr.  Williams.     Another  was, 
"  Does  not  a  visible  saint  imply  a  visibility  of  grace,  or  an  appearance  of  it  ?" 
The  answer  was, "  Not  always ;"  quite  contrary  to  Mr.  Williams.   An«)tlier  was, 
"  is  it  not  hypocrisy  in  any  man,  to  make   a  profession  of  religion,  and  join 
himself  to  the  church,  and  not  have  fi^race  ?"     The  answer  was  in  the  ivv^a- 
five ;  also  quite  contrary  to  Mr.  Williams.     But  these  sermons  of  Mr.  A — y^ 
Were  hii^hly  approved  by  tlie  generality  of  the  people  of  Northampton,  as 
agreeable  to  their  minds. 

And  the  controversy,  as  I  have  stateil  it  in  my  book,  was  the  controversy  in 
which  the  church  and  I  appeared  before  the  council^  who  determined  our  sep- 
aration, when  we  each  of  us  declared  our  sentiments  before  them.  The  point 
of  difl'erence  was  entirely  the  mutter  of  profession,  and  the  thing  to  be  made 
visf/f/r ;  not  the  degree  of  evidence  or  ristbi/t.'i/.  No  hint  was  given  as 
thouirh  we  both  airreed,  that  true  piety  or  gospel  holiness  was  the  thin*;  to  he 
made  viNible,  and  that  such  only  should  l>e  received  as  are  truly  ^o<lly  persons 
in  the  eye  of  the  church's  judgment  (as  Mr.  Williams  holds)  and  that  we  only 
differed  about  the  proper  grounds  of  such  a  judgment. 

And  therefore  it  is  apparent,  it  was  tliis  controversy,  and  its  consequences, 
that  were  the  ground  of  my  separation  from  my  people ;  and  not  any  thing 
like  the  controversy  which  Mr.  Williams  professes  to  manage  in  his  answer. 
This  controversy,  when  it  came  out  in  Mr.  WillianisVbook,  was  new  in  North- 
ampton, and  entirely  alien  from  all  the  dispute  which  had  fdled  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  a  great  part  of  New  Kngland,  with  noi>e  and  uproar,  fur  alxiut 
(wo  years  and  a  half.  The  thing  winch  Mr.  Williams  over  and  over  allows 
lo  be  true,  was  the  very  same,  l»oth  in  effect  and  in  terms,  which  the  people 
had  l>een  most  vehemently  fighting  against,  from  week  to  week,  and  from 
month  to  month,  during  all  this  time.  And  tliereiore  the  design  of  my  writing 
led  and  obliged  me  to  maintain  that  position  or  doctrine  of  mine,  w  hich  waf 
tlie  occasion  of  this  debate. 
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And,  be  it  so,  that  I  did  suppose  this  position  was  contrary  to  Mr.  Stoddard's 
opinion,  and  was  opposed  by  him,*  and  therefore  thought  fit  in  my  preface  to 
excuse  myself  to  the  world  for  differing  from  him ;  did  this  oblige  me,  m  all 
that  I  wrote  for  the  maintaining  my  position,  to  keep  myself  strictly  to  the 
words  which  he  had  expressed  his  question  in,  and  to  regulate  and  limit  my- 
self in  every  argument  I  usod,  and  objection  I  answered,  by  the  terms  which 
he  made  use  of  m  proposing  his  opinion  and  arguments?  And  if  I  have  not 
done  it,  do  I  therefore  deservt*  to  be  charged  before  the  world  with  changing 
the  question^  with  unfair  trmtment  of  Mr.  Stoddardy  with  surprisingly  go^ 
ing  off  from  his  argument,  with  disserving  the  cause  of  truths  &c.  1 

It  would  have  been  no  great  condescension  in  Mr.  Williams  if  he  had  allowed 
that  I  knew  what  the  question  was,  which  was  disputed  between  me  and  my 
people,  as  well  as  he,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country :  yea,  if  he  had  acknow- 
ledged, that  I  was  as  likely  as  he,  to  understand  Mr.  Stoddard's  real  sentiments 
and  practice ;  since  I  was  iu  the  ministry  two  years  with  him,  as  co-pastor  of 
the  same  church,  and  was  united  with  him  in  ecclesiastical  administrations,  in 
admitting  members,  and  in  examining  them  as  to  their  qualifications,  and  have 
stood  for  more  than  twenty -three  years  in  a  pastoral  relation  to  his  church, 
most  intimately  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  its  constitution,  its  sentiments 
and  method  of  administration,  and  all  its  religious  concerns,  have  myself  been 
immediately  concerned  in  the  admission  of  more  than  three  quarters  of  its  pres- 
ent members,  and  have  had  tlu'  greatest  occasion  to  look  into  their  way  of  ad- 
mission, and  have  been  acquainted  with  every  living  member  that  Mr.  Stoddard 
had  admitted  before  my  coniin^r ;  and  have  been  particularly  informed,  by  many 
of  them,  of  the  manner  of  Mr.  Stod«lard's  conduct  in  admitting  them,  their  own 
apprehensions  concerning  lln*  terms  of  their  admission,  and  the  profession  they 
made  in  order  to  it ;  and  also  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  of  that  hirge  town, 
who  were  born  and  brouj^ht  up  under  his  ministry,  concerning  his  constant 
doctrine  and  practice,  relatin*^  to  the  admission  of  members,  from  their  infancy. 
Whereas,  Mr.  Williams  from  his  youth  had  Hved  in  another  part  of  the  coun- 
try, at  seventy  miles  distance. 


SECTION   II. 

Ul/scfving  Mr.  Williams's  Mi^n-prcfcntations  of  the  principles  and  tenets,  delivered  in 
the  book  which  he  undertakes  to  answer. 

Mr.  Williams  does  ver)-  greatly  misrepresent  the  opinion  I  am  of,  and  the 
principles  I  maintain  in  my  Uiok,  in  many  res|)ects. 

I.  He  says,  p.  5,  "  The  whole  argument,  and  indeeJ  the  whole  controversy, 
turns  upon  this  single  point,  viz..  What  is  that  evidence  which  by  divine  ap- 
pointment the  church  is  to  have,  of  the  saintship  of  those  who  are  admitted  to 
the  outward  privileges  of  the  covenant  of  grace  ?  Mr.  Edwards  seems  to  sup- 
pose, this  must  be  the  highrst  evidence  a  man  can  give  of  sincerity ;  and  1  ap- 
prehend it  to  be  the  lowest  evidence  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit."  But 
this  is  verj-  strange,  since  I  liail  particularly  declared  in  my  stating  of  the  ques- 
tion  (p.  5),  that  the  evidence  1  insisted  on,  was  sntnt  outward  manifestation, 
that  ordinarily  rendered  the  thing  prohable.  Which  shows  that  all  I  insist- 
ed on,  was  only,  that  the  evidence  should  amount  to  proiHibility.  And  if  the 
nature  of  the  case  will  admit  of  some  lower  kind  of  evidence  than  this,  or  if 

*  W^hethcr  I  i^u*  mi»takra  i&  tliia^  will  «ppru  in  tbe  vcqucl. 
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(here  be  any  such  thing  as  a  sort  of  evidendb  that  does  not  so  much  as  amount 
to  probability  J  then  it  is  possible  that  I  may  have  some  controversy  with  him 
and  others  about  the  degree  of  evidence ;  otherwise  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  how 
he  should  contrive  to  make  out  a  controversy  with  me. 

Bui  that  the  reader  may  better  judge,  whether  Mr.  Williams  truly  represents 
me  as  supposing  that  the  evidence  which  should  be  insisted  on,  is  the  highest 
evidence  a  man  can  give  of  sincerity ^  I  would  here  insert  an  extract  of  a  let- 
ter which  I  wrote  to  the  Kev.  Peter  Clark  of  Salem  Village,  a  twelvemonth 
before  Mr.  Williams's  book  was  published.  The  original  is  doubtless  in  Mr. 
Clark's  hands.  In  that  letter,  I  declared  my  sentiments  in  the  following 
words  :  "  It  does  not  belong  to  the  (controversy  between  me  and  my  people, 
how  particular  or  large  the  profession  should  be  that  is  required.  I  should 
not  choose  to  be  confined  to  exact  limits  as  to  that  matter.  But  rather  than 
contend,  I  should  content  myself  with  a  few  words,  briefly  expressing  the  car- 
dinal virtues,  or  acts  implied  in  a  hearty  compliance  with  the  covenant  of 
grace  ;  the  profession  being  made  (as  should  appear  by  inquiry  into  the  per- 
son's (loctiinal  knowledge)  umlerstandingly  ;  if  there  were  an  external  conver- 
sation agreeable  thereto.  Yea,  I  should  think  that  such  a  person,  solemnly 
making  such  a  profession,  had  a  right  to  be  received  as  the  object  of  a  public 
charity,  however  he  himself  might  scruple  his  own  conversion,  on  account  of 
his  not  remembering  the  time,  not  knowing  the  method  of  his  conversion,  or 
finding  so  much  remaining  sin,  &c.  And  (if  his  own  scruples  did  not  hinder*) 
I  should  think  a  minister  or  church  had  no  right  to  debar  such  a  professor, 
thouirh  he  should  say,  he  did  not  think  himself  converted.  For  I  call  that  a 
profession  of  godliness,  which  is  a  profession  of  the  great  things  wherein  god- 
liness consists,  and  not  a  profession  of  his  own  opinion  of  his  good  estate." 

yurthiimpton^  May  7,  1750. 

In  like  manner  I  explained  my  opinion,  very  particularly  and  expressly,  be- 
fore the  council  that  determined  my  separation  from  my  pei>ple,  and  before  the 
church,  in  a  very  public  manner  in  the  meeting-house,  many  people  being 
present,  near  a  year  before  Mr.  Williams's  book  was  published ;  and  to  make 
it  the  more  sure,  that  what  I  maintained  might  be  well  observed,  I  afterwards 
sent  the  foregoing  extract  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Clark  of  Salem  Village,  ii)to*the 
council.  And,  as  I  was  informed,  it  was  particularly  taken  notice  of  in  the 
council,  and  handed  round  among  them,  to  be  read  by  them. 

The  same  council,  having  heard  that  I  had  made  certain  draughts  of  the 
covenant,  or  forms  of  a  public  profession  of  religion,  which  I  stood  ready  to  ac- 
cept from  the  candidates  for  cominuninn,  tliey,  for  their  further  information, 
sent  for  them.  Accordingly  I  sent  them  four  distinct  draughts  or  forms,  which 
I  had  drawn  up  al)Out  a  twelvemonth  before  (near  two  years  before  the  pub- 
lishing of  Mr.  Williams's  book),  as  what  I  stood  ready  to  accept  (any  one  of 
them)  rather  than  contend  and  break  with  my  people.  The  two  shortest  of 
those  forms  were  as  follows. 

One  of  them  was, 

*'  1  hope,  I  do  truly  find  a  heart  to  give  up  myself  wholly  to  God,  according 
CO  the  tenor  of  that  covenant  of  grace  which  was  sealed  in  my  baptism,  and  to 
walk  in  a  way  of  that  obedience  to  all  the  commandments  of  God,  which  the 
covenant  of  grace  requires,  as  long  as  I  live." 

*  I  aiHH  this,  became  I  wppoM^  thmtMich  peremu  as  judgethemeelTetODCoaTertedyirof  iiiypriA* 
dple>.  ri'«>prctin9  qinlification»  lor  cotninutitoii,  woiil<l  M;ru)«le  cominf ,  aiKi  could  not  cniiK*  with  a  i(ood 
iiencr  ;  but  if  they  were  of  Mr.  8toddard*»  priiici|>le,  til,  That  uncooTerted  men  iniclit  laaiuUj 


if  they  were  of  Mr.  8toddard*»  priiici|>le,  til,  That  uncooTerted  men  inicli 
come,  n«  ither  a  man's  Keinc  of  that  opinioQ,  nor  hi»  jiidii;ini(  himself  unconverted,  a-nuld  hinder  B) 
bo  exhibited  proper  tTidettcc  to  the  church  of  his  betnf  a  convert. 


re*.  1  ivtiis  him  who  exhibited  proper  tvidettcc  to  the  church  of  his  being 
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The  other, 

"  I  hope,  1  truly  find  in  my  heart  a  willingness  to  comply  vith  all  the  com* 
mandments  of  God,  which  require  me  to  give  up  mj-self  wholly  to  Him,  and  to 
serve  Him  with  my  body  and  my  spirit ;  and  do  accordingly  now  promise  to 
walk  in  a  way  of  obedience  to  all  the  commandments  of  God,  as  long  as  1 
live." 

Now  the  reader  is  left  to  judge,  whether  I  insist,  as  Mr.  Williams  represents, 
that  persons  must  not  be  admitted  without  the  highest  evidence  a  man  can 
give  of  sincerity. 

II.  Mr.  Williams  is  abundant  in  suggesting  and  insinuating  to  his  readers, 
that  the  opinion  laid  down  in  my  book  is,  that  persons  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
to  communion  without  an  absolute  and  peremptory  determination  in  those  who 
admit  them,  that  they  are  truly  godly  ;  because  I  suppose  it  to  be  necessary, 
that  there  should  be  a  positive  judgment  in  their  favor. 

Here  I  desire  the  reader  to  observe,  that  the  word  positive  is  used  in  two 
senses.  (1.)  Sometimes  it  is  put  in  opposition  to  doubtful y  or  uncertain : 
and  then  it  signifies  the  same  as  certairiy  peremptory,  or  assured.  But,  (2.) 
Th&  word  positive  is  very  often  used  in  a  very  different  sense ;  not  in  opposi- 
tion to  doubtful^  but  in  opposition  to  negative :  and  so  understood,  it  signifies 
very  much  the  same  as  re<//,  or  actual.  Thus,  we  often  speak  of  a  negative 
goody  and  a  positive  good.  A  negative  good  is  a  mere  negation  or  al)sence 
of  evil.  But  a  positive  good  is  something  more,  it  is  some  realy  actual  goody 
instead  of  evil.  So  there  is  a  negative  charity,  and  a  positive  charity.  A 
negative  charity  is  a  mere  absence  of  an  ill  judgment  of  a  man,  or  forbearing 
to  condemn  him.  Such  a  charity  a  man  may  have  towards  any  stranger  he 
transiently  sees  in  the  street,  that  he  never  saw  or  heard  any  thing  of  before 
A  positive  charity  is  something  further  than  merely  not  condenming,  or  no' 
ju<iii;ing  ill  of  a  man  ;  it  implies  a  good  thought  of  a  man.  The  reac^er  wif 
easily  see  that  the  word  positive y  taken  in  this  sense,  is  an  exceeding  differen 
thing  fr«>m  certain,  or  peremptory.  A  man  may  have  something  more  than 
a  mere  negative  charity  towards  another,  or  a  mere  forbearing  to  condemn 
him,  he  may  actually  entertain  some  good  thought  of  him,  and  yet  there  may 
be  no  pro|>er  peremptorinessy  no  pretence  of  any  certainty  in  the  case. 

Now  it  is  in  this  sense  I  use  the  phrase,  positive  judgment y  viz.,  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  mere  negative  charity  ;  as  I  very  plainly  express  the  matter,  and 
farticularly  and  fully  explain  myself  in  stating  the  question.  In  my  Inipiiry 
p.  5)  I  have  the  followinij  words :  "  By  Christian  judgment,  I  intend  some- 
ihnii;  further  than  a  kind  of  mere  negative  charity,  implyin*^  that  we  forbear  to 
censure  and  condemn  a  man,  because  we  do  not  know  but  that  he  may  be 
g(xlly,  and  therefore  forl)ear  to  proceed  on  the  foot  of  such  a  censure  or  judg- 
ment in  our  treatment  of  him ;  as  we  would  kindly  entertain  a  stranger,  not 
knowing  but,  in  so  doing,  we  entertain  an  angel,  or  precious  saint  of  God  : 
but  1  mean  a  {wsitive  judgment,  tounded  on  some  positive  ap))earance  or  visi- 
bility, some  outward  manifestation  that  onlinarily  renders  the  thing  prnltable. 
There  is  a  ditference  between  suspending  our  iutlginent,  or  forbearing  to  con- 
dt'inn,  or  having  some  hope  that  possibly  the  thing  may  be  so,  and  so  hoping 
the  l>e2»t,  and  a  positive  judgment  in  favor  of  a  person.  For  a  having  some 
hop4%  only  implies,  that  a  man  is  not  in  utter  despair  of  a  thing ;  though  hb 
prevailing  opinion  may  be  otherwise,  or  he  may  sus))end  his  opinion." 

Here,  I  think,  rov  meaning  Is  ver}-  plainly  and  carefully  explamed.  How- 
ever, inasmuch  as  the  word  positive  is  sometimes  used  for  peremptory  or  cer* 
Uiin,  Mr.  Williams  catches  at  the  term,  and  lays  fast  hold  of  the  advantage  he 
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tninks  this  gives  him,  and  is  abundant,  all  over  his  book,  in  representing  as 
though  I  insisted  on  a  positive  judgment  in  this  sense.     So  he  applies  the  word, 
referring  to  my  use  of  it,  from  time,  to  time.     Thus,  p.  69:  "  If  there  be  any 
thing  in   this  argument,  I  think  it  must  be  what  I  have  observed,  viz.,  that 
a  Christian  must  make  a  positive  judgment  and  determination,  that  another 
man  is  a  saint,  and  this  judgment  must  have  for  its  ground  something  which 
he  supposes  is,  at  least  ordinarily,  a  certain  evidence  of  his  saintship,  and  b? 
which  gracious  sincerity  is  certainly  distinguished  from  every  thing  else/* 
And  p.  141:   "  The  notion  of  men's  being  able  and  fit  to  determine  positively 
the  condition  of  other  men,  or  the  certainty  of  their  gracious  state,  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  deceive  the  souls  of  men."     And  thus  Mr.  Williams  makes  men- 
tion of  a  positive  julgtnefU  above  forty  times  in   his  book,  with  reference  to 
my  use  of  it,  and  to  my  declared  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  it ;    and  every- 
where plainly  uses  the  phrase  in  that  sense,  for  absolute  and  peremptory,  in 
opposition  to  doubtfulness  ;  continually  insinuating,  that  this  is  what  I  pro- 
fessedly insist  on.     Whereas,  every  act  of  the  judgment  whatsoever,  is  a  posi- 
tive judgment  in  the  sense  in  whiih  I  have  fully  declared  [  use  it,  viz.,  in  opposi- 
tion to  negative  ;  which  is  no  act,  but   a  mere  withholding  of  th^  act  of  the 
judgment,  or  forbearing  any  actual  jutlgiuent.*     Mr.  Williams  himself  does 
abundantly  suppose,  that  there  mu<t  be  a  pt^itive  judgment  in  this  sense : 
he  grants  the  very  thing,  lhouu;h   he  rejects  the  term  :    for  he  holds,  there 
must  be  such  a  "  visibility  as  makes  |>ersons  to  appear  to  be  real  saints,"  p. 
6. — lie  allows,  that  **  the  moral  imaire  of  G(hI  or  Christ  must  appear  or  be 
.supposed  to  be  in  tlh-in,  as  the  groun«l  and  reason  of  our  charity  ;    and   that 
there  niust  be  some  apprehension,  some  ju<l«rinent  of  mind,  of  the  saintship  of 
persons,  for  its  foun«lriti«m,  p.  GS,  ami  (il^jind  71. — That  they  "  must  have  such 
a   rharairler  appearinir   in   tliein,"  p.  i;'). — That  there    must  be   a   judgment 
founded  on  *'  moral  Kviileiice  of  i^jispt*!  holiness,"  p.  I'JS. 

111.  Mr.  Williams  to  make  my  srheme  appear  the  more  ridiculous,  does 
more  than  once  represent  it  as  my  opinion,  that  in  order  to  persons  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  church,  there  must  be  a  judgment  of  their  being  regenerate, 
founded  on  sueh  a  <Iegree  of  evidence,  as  that  it  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken more  than  once  in  ten  times.  Thus,  p.  63  :  '^  .Mr  Kd  wards  himself  sup- 
poses, in  his  o^vn  Si*heme,  when  he  has  made  a  positive  judgment  that  every 
one  singly  whom  he  admits  into  the  church  is  regenerate  ;  yet,  when  taken 
colIe«:tively,  it  is  probable  one  in  ten  will  be  a  hypot:rite  !"  So,  p.  71 :  "If 
any  thing  be  inte  .de«l  to  the  purpose  tor  which  this  ari^ument  is  brought,  I 
conceive  it  must  mean,  that  there  mti<t  Iw  such  a  p^tsitive  judgment  of  the 
real  holiness  of  persons,  as  is  7wt  mistaken  more  than  once  in  ten  times." 

•  Mr.  John  r.|:iH,  in  hi«  OSnerv^t  up-tn  the  ori^innf  C'*na*i*u*Mn  of  the  Chrifwm  Churek  (p.  &.>,  .*>6), 
My  a>  ri»U«'WH.  »<  Vou  MH»iii  it>  |i:iv#»  a  jfrrii  |ir»jii  Iki*  at  what  ytm  14U  puifivc  eridenreSf  aiid  jiidginf 
U|ion  tlHMn  in  th«*  aMiirMinn  ot*  chtiri'li  iii«inh«-r>.  ^tid  I  am  at  Mtnn*  Imn  to  undi^rsiaiid  what  vou 
itfnn  by  tiM'tn,  lliou;;li  |  \ia\f  Iwanl  llw  cx|>r»*^M«Hi  i'r«"|ii«Mitlv,  ain«Hii;  ifoplr  of  your  ojxiiiitn,  u«ro  to 
exi'rts^  Mill!.'  \vry  iij  ili.ii;».  If  you  tifMii  ».y  /•  ♦ 'ifv  rrt-f-nrrn,  inniliiMn  p\ H<*nt •*«  ot'  a  thing  that 
noil**  hiit  <M»I  infiJIiiily  kriou-«,  an<l  run  n-^-in-'a  111  m'*  ohu  .  «»n*ci»»n«p  ol,  «ilU  r«»>j"ft  to  a  mm  hun- 
•«'ll :  I  Ih'uk  It  woiiJ-l"  If  a  \»Ty  i?rr.it  f\il  i..r  .1  •mi  to  r«- |ii.rf  Mi.h  e*id-m-»-  to  li»uml  his  ju'l^inrnt 
ofcli.irity.  «on.»riiiiu  :ui<»'h'T  iiiiir*.  t.iith  nil  h"l.iit*«%,  i»r  r<Mi<-<niiiit:  h**  \tf\uff  .in  object  ol'  hn4\frl}f 
Iwt.  \n\  f  Fhink.  h  •  .««  I»'.«iii«!  by  |lt.«  law  of  Ci.ri^t  t«»  i.»r.M  h'%  iu'l.:iii<*nt  in  thi-  luiltt-r  u|»«»n  1«*M 
eVMl«*nii'.  Hut  11  yxi  in*- tn  ,*  >ri'titr  trui' nrr  m  i*y\>"%'Ufn  to  vi/ci/itr,  u!i  rh  i*  no  eTi(l<*nre,  I  must 
own,  I  knou- nut  how  (r>  KTin  a  jn  iu.iirnt  of  charitv  u:il»out  mmiw  pttn'n-e  «-%nl»'mc.  An«l  is  not  m 
tftdihie  prtjr^ti,in  H«>rii'  th  tisr  p*»i*ir*  f  I*  not  a  cr^liMf  |>rof(P%«:fio  of  th«'  fiith,  lotr,  and  ho|ie  that 
i»  in  I'hriM,  or  of  Ch-i^i  in  ty,  a  p^vfirf  frilene*  »r  a  m:\n\  brin;^  an  objt-ct  of  briMkrrly  /orr,  which 
evidMici*  fHi_'hi  ifi  U  V.i'  'jnutiul  n\  my  jfij^i.enf ./  iftir,fjf  (oiM«rniMt(  hiin.  that  Im*  i»  a  Chrii^tian,  a 
t»»'li»»\«  r  in  Chr  »i.  a  brofl.rr  for  wh"iii  Christ  dir.*! »  If  it  I*  othi-nai**-,  nnd  if  tlyre  be  110  enUftice 
u|ion  whii  h  I  •MM  c!i  ir  t«bly  jn-li(  •,  th^'  4  mm  i^  .1  i»rf>th<'r  f«>r  %kh'iin  (^hr^t  dini,  th>'n  tHl  mr,  h«vw  I 
ca.i  e  Idt'm*'  my  I  v.-  i«.  J-ii',  Chri*!.  in  i!i,.  lu*-»r.»f  lovi»  lowanN  my  bn>tlK*r,  whom  1  have  aeett 
and  inv  Jove  to'(io«l,  in  my  !«•««  to  them  that  are  bf^niten  of  him.*' 
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Now  I  desire  the  reader  to  observe  what  is  the  whole  ground,  on  which  he 
makes  such  a  representation.     In  explaining  my  opinion,  in  the  beginning  of 
my  inquiry  (p.  6),  I  desired  it  might  be  observed,  that  I  did  not  suppose  we 
ought  to  expect  any  such  degree  of  certainty  of  the  godliness  of  those  who  arc 
admitted  into  the  church,  as  that  when  the  whole  number  admitted  are  taken 
collectively,  or  considered  in  the  gross,  we  should  have  any  reason  to  suppose 
every  one  to  be  truly  godly ;  though  we  might  have  charity  for  each  one  tha* 
was  admitted,  taken  singly^  and  by  himself.     And  to  show,  that  such  a  thing 
was  possible,  I  endeavored  to  illustrate  it  by  a  comparison,  or  supposed  case 
of  probability  often  to  one  in  the  example  of  certain  stones,  with  such  proba* 
ble  marks  of  a  diamond,  as  by  experience  had  been  found  not  to  fail   more 
than  once  in  ten  times.     In  which  case,  if  a  particular  stone  were  found  with 
those  marks,  there  would  be  a  probability  of  ten  to  one,  with  respect  to  that 
stone,  singly  taken,  that  it  was  genuine  :  but  if  ten  such  were  taken  together, 
there  would  not  be  the  same  probability  that  every  one  of  them  was  so ;  but 
in  this  case,  it  is  as  likely  as  not,  that  some  one  in  the  ten  is  spurious.     Now 
it  is  so  apparent,  that  this  particular  degree  of  probability  of /en  to  one  is  men- 
tioned only  as  a  supposed  case,  for  illustration,  and  because,  in   a  particular 
example,  some  number  or  other  must  be  mentioned,  that  it  would  have  been  an 
affront  to  the  sense  of  my  readers  to  have  added  any  caution,  that  he  should 
not  uiitlerstand  me  otherwise.     However,  Mr.  Williams  has  laid  hold  on  this, 
as  a  good  handle  by  which  he  might  exhibit  my  scheme  to  the  world  in  a 
ridiculous  light ;  as  though  I  had  declared  it  my  real  opinion,  that  there  must 
be  the  probability,  of  just  /en  to  o//^,  of  true  godliness,  in  order  to  persons' 
admission  into  the  church.     He  might  with  as  nunh  appearance  of  sews^  and 
justice,  have  asserted  concerning  all  the  sup|)osed  cases  in  books  of  arithmetic, 
that  the  authors  intend  these  cases  shouKl  be  understood  as  real/^/rAvjanil  that 
they  have  written  their  books,  with  all  the  sums  and  numbers  in  them,  as 
books  of  history ;  and  if  any  cases  mentioned  there  only  as  examples  of  the 
several  rules,  are  unlikely  to  l)e  true  accounts  of  fact,  therefore  have  charged 
the  authors  with  writing  ^  false  and  absurd  histor}*. 

IV.  Another  thing,  yet  further  from  what  is  honorable  in  Mr.  Williams  \s 
ibis ;  that  whereas  I  said  as  above,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  prevailing  opinion 
concerning  those  that  are  admitted,  ttik^n  singly,  or  by  themselves,  that  they 
•re  truly  godly  or  gracioas,  though  when  we  look  on  the  whole  number  in  the 
gross,  we  are  far  from  determining  that  every  one  is  a  true  saint,  and  that  not 
one  of  the  judgments  we  have  passed,  has  been  mistaken ;  Mr.  Williams, 
because  I  used  the  phrase  singly  tak^ny  has  laid  hold  on  the  expression, .and 
from  thence  has  taken  occasion  to  insinuate  to  his  readers,  as  if  my  scheme 
were  so  very  extravagant,  that  according  to  this,  when  a  great  multitude  are 
admitted,  their  admitters  must  Iv  confident  of  evkrv  one's  being  regenerated. 
Hence  he  observes  (p.  dS) :  '*  There  is  no  appearance,  that  John  made  a 
positive  ju<Igment  that  every  one  of  these  people  were  regenerateiL"  Plainly 
using  the  expresMon  as  a  very  strong  one ;  leailiiig  the  reader  to  suppose,  I 
insist  the  evidence  shall  be  so  clear,  that  when  such  a  vast  multitude  us  John 
baptized  are  viewed,  the  admitter  should  be  peremptory  in  it,  that  his  judg- 
ment has  not  failed  so  much  as  in  a  single  instance ;  the  very  rrvrrse  of 
what  1  had  expressed.  In  like  manner,  Mr.  Williams  treats  the  matter  from 
time  to  time.  As  in  p.  55 :  ^*  The  thing  to  be  proved  from  hence  is,  that  the 
apostles  and  primitive  Christians,  not  only  thought  that  these  persons  were 
Christians,  by  reason  of  their  external  calling,  ami  professed  compliance  with 
the  call ;  but  had  formed  a  positive  judgment  concerning  every  one  of  them 
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SINGLY,  that  they  were  real  saints."  Here  the  expression  is  plainly  used  as  a 
very  strong  one;  as  implying  much  more  than  esteeming  so  great  a  multitude, 
when  taken  in  the  gross,  to  be  generally  true  saints,  and  with  a  manifest  design 
to  carry  the  same  idea  in  the  mmd  of  the  reader  as  was  before  mentioned.  See 
another  like  instance,  p.  62. 

V.  However,  my  opinion  is  not  represented  bad  enough  yet ;  but  to  make 
It  appear  still  worse,  Mr.  Williams  is  bold  to  strain  his  representation  of  it  to 
that  height,  as  to  suggest  that  what  I  insist  on,  is  a  certainty  of  others'  regen- 
eration :  though  this  be  so  diverse  from  what  I  had  largely  explained  in 
stating  the  question,  and  plainly  expressed  in  other  parts  of  my  book,*  and 
also  inconsistent  with  his  own  representations  in  other  places.  For  if  what  I 
insist  on  be  a  probability  that  may  fail  once  in  ten  times^  as  he  says  it  is,  p. 
63,  then  it  is  not  a  certainty  that  I  insist  on;  as  he  suggests,  p.  141. 
Speaking  of  the  evil  consequences  of  my  opinion,  he  says,  '*  the  notion  of 
men*s  being  able  and  fit  to  determine  positively  the  condition  of  other  men,  or 
the  certainty  of  their  gracious  estate,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  deceive  the  souls 
of  men."  So  again  in  p.  69.  And  he  suggests,  that  I  require  more  than 
moral  evidence^  in  p.  6,  and  p.  139. 

VI.  Mr.  Williams  represents  me  as  insisting  on  some  way  of  judging  the 
state  of  such  as  are  admitted  to  communion,  Oy  their  inward  and  spiritual 
experiences^  diverse  from  judging  hy  thnr  profession  and  behavior.  So  p. 
7  :  "If  their  outward  profession  and  behavior  be  the  ground  of  this  judgment, 
then  it  is  the  inward  experience  of  the  heart."  P.  55,  "  Which  judgment 
must  be  founded  on  something  beyond  and  beside  their  external  calling,  and 
visible  profession  to  comply  with  it,  and  to  be  separated  for  God :  and 
therefore  this  judgment  must  be  founded,  either  upon  revelation,  or  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  their  experiences^'^  &c.  In  like  inaniu'r  he  is  abundant, 
from  one  end  of  his  book  to  the  other,  in  representing  as  though  I  insisted 
on  j«id:;iiig  of  men  by  their  inward  and  spiritual  experiences^  in  some  pecu- 
liar manner.  Which  is  something  surprising,  since  there  is  not  so  much  as  a 
word  said  about  relating^  or  giving  an  account  of  experirnces^  or  what  is 
commonly  so  called,  as  a  term  of  communion.  Mr.  Williams  (p.  6)  pretends 
to  quote  two  passages  of  mine,  as  an  evidence,  that  this  is  what  I  insist  on. 
One  is  from  the  5th  page  of  my  book.  It  is  true  I  there  say  thus :  '^  It  is  a 
visibility  to  the  eye  of  the  public  charity,  and  not  a  private  judgment,  that 
gives  a  person  a  right  to  be  received  as  a  visible  saint  by  the  public."  And  I 
there  say,  '^  a  public  ami  si'rious  profession  of  the  grrat  and  the  main  things 
wherriu  the  essence  of  true  religion  or  godliness  consists,  together  with  an 
honest  character,  an  agreeable  conversation,  and  good  understanding  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  particularly  those  d(»ctrines  that  teach  the  strand 
condition  of  salvation,  and  the  nature  of  true  saving  religion  ;  this  justly  re- 
commends persons  to  the  good  opinion  of  the  public ;  whatever  suspicions  and 
fears  any  particular  person,  either  the  minister,  or  some  other,  may  entertain, 
from  what  he  in  particular  has  observed  ;  perhaps  the  manner  of  his  express- 
ing himself  in  giving  an  account  of  his  experiences,  or  an  obscurity  in  the 
order  and  methcnl  of  his  experienct*s,  &,c."  Rut  the  words  do  not  imply,  it 
may  be  demanditi  of  the  candidate,  that  be  shouki  give  an  account  of  bis  ex- 
periences to  the  minister  or  any  body  else,  as  the  term  of  his  admission  into 
the  church ;  nor  had  I  respect  to  any  such  thing.    But  I  knew  it  was  the 

*  lo  tUCin^  the  qaestioa,  p.  5, 1  f ipUiaed  the  requisite  TiMbUitr,  to  be  *mm  tmiwvi  mamifnMio^ 
that  9f4marU^  rtttdertihii tkmgmrcbabu.  To  the  lik<-  fNirpose, U mJmt  I  Mijr  in  P  II, mad  p.  IS.  Ai*.1 
in  p  lOG.  I  cajr  expressly,  **  Not  ■  Cfrrotnly,  but  m  profeMioo  and  viAibilit/  oi  these  thine*,  r.^tt  be 
the  ruh  of  the  church's  ptoccctUqf  * 
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manner  in  many  places  for  those  who  hoped  they  were  godly  persons,  to  con- 
Terse  with  their  neighbors,  and  especially  with  their  minister,  about  their  ex- 
periences ;  whether  it  was  required  of  them  in  order  to  their  coming  into  the 
church,  or  no ;  and  particularly,  I  was  sensible,  that  this  was  the  manner  at 
Northampton,  for  whose  sake  especially  I  wrote ;  and  I  supposed  it  the  way 
of  many  ministers,  and  people,  to  judge  of  others'  state,  openly  and  publicly, 
by  the  order  and  method  of  their  experiences,  or  the  manner  of  their  relating 
them.  But  this  1  condemn  in  the  very  passage  that  Mr.  Williams  quotes; 
and  very  much  condemn,  in  other  writings  of  mme  which  have  been  publish 
ed  ;  and  have  ever  loudly  condemned,  and  borne  my  testimony  against. 

There  is  one  passage  more,  which  Mr.  Williams  adds  to  the  preceding,  and 
fathers  on  me,  to  prove  that  I  require  an  account  of  eocperiences  in  order  to 
admission  ;  pretending  to  rehearse  my  words,  with  marks  of  quotation,  saying 
as  follows,  p.  6,  and  as  he  further  explains  himself,  elsewhere  ;  **  the  proper 
visibility  which  the  public  is  to  have  of  a  man's  being  a  saint,  must  be  on  some 
accx)unt  of  his  experience  of  those  doctrines  which  teach  the  nature  of  true 
saving  religion."  1  have  made  long  and  diligent  search  for  such  a  passage  in 
my  writings,  but  cannot  find  it.  Mr.  Williams  says,  **  I  thus  explain  myself 
elsewhere  "  but  I  wish  he  had  mentioned  in  what  place. 

If  there  be  such  a  sentence  in  some  of  my  writings  (as  I  suppose  there  b 
not),  it  will  serve  little  to  Mr.  Williams's  purpose.  If  we  take  the  word  expe 
rience  according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  it  in  the  English  language,  viz., 
a  person's  perceiving  or  knowing  any  thing  by  trial  or  experiment,  or  by  im- 
mediate sensation  or  consciousness  within  himself:  in  this  sense,  I  own,  it  may 
from  what  1  say  in  my  l)ook  be  inferred,  that  a  man's  piotVssion  of  his  experi- 
ence should  he  recjuired  as  a  term  of  communion.  And  so  it  may  be  as  justlj 
and  as  plainly  inferred,  that  Mr.  Williams  himself  insists  on  a  profession  of 
experience  as  a  term  (»f  communion;  experience  of  a  deep  conviction  of  a 
man^s  undone  state  without  Christ :  experience  o(  ^  persuasion  of  his  judg 
tneni  and  conscience,  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  salvation  ;  experience  of 
unfeigned  desires  to  he  brought  to  the  terms  of  the  covenant.  For  such 
things  as  these,  he  says,  mast  be  professed.  So  p.  75,  and  in  innumerable 
other  places.  There  is  no  such  thing  possible  as  a  man's  professing  any  thing 
within  himself  or  belonging  to  his  own  min«l,  either  good  or  bad,  either  com- 
mon or  saving,  unless  it  Ik*  something  that  he  finds^  or  (which  is  the  same  thing) 
exprrivncf*s,  within  himself. 

I  know  the  word  rxperirnre  is  used  by  many  in  a  sort  of  peculiar  sense,  for 
the  particular  order  and  method  of  what  passes  within  the  mind  and  heart  in 
conversion.  And  in  this  sense,  Mr.  Williams  knows  I  disclaim  the  notion  of 
making  erperiences  a  term  of  communion.  I  say  he  knows  it,  because  (in  p. 
6)  he  quotes  ami  rehearses  the  very  wonis  wherein  I  do  expressly  disclaim  it. 
And  I  am  veiy  large  and  particular  in  testifying  against  it  in  my  book  on  Relu 
pious  Affections:  a  l)ook  I  have  good  reason  to  tliink  Mr.  Williams  has  seen 
and  read,  ha\incr  been  thus  informer!  by  a  man  of  his  own  principles,  that  had 
it  from  his  month.  There,  in  p.  3CK)  and  301,  I  say  as  follows  :  "  In  order  to 
persons'  inakin<r  a  projirr  profession  of  Christianity,  such  as  the  Scripture  directs 
to,  and  such  as  the  followers  of  Christ  should  require  in  order  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  professors  with  full  charity,  as  of  their  swiety,  it  is  not  necessary  they 
should  give  an  account  of  the  particular  sfrjts  and  mtthod,  by  which  the  Holy 
Spirit,  sensibly  to  them,  wrought  arni  brought  about  those  great  essential  thingsof 
Christianity  in  their  hearts.  There  is  no  f*M)t>tep  in  the  Si'ripture  of  any  such  way 
of  the  apostleSyOr  primitive  ministere  and  Christians  requiritig  any  such  relation  in 
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order  to  their  receiving  and  treating  others  as  their  Christian  brethren,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  ;  or  of  their  first  examining  them  concerning  the  particular 
method  and  order  of  their  experiences.  They  required  of  them  a  profession 
of  the  things  wrought;  but  no  account  of  the  manner  of  working  was  required 
of  them.  Nor  is  there  the  least  shadow  in  the  Scripture  of  any  such  custom  in  the 
church  of  God,  from  Adam  to  the  death  of  the  Apostle  John."  To  the  same  pur- 
pose again  I  express  myself  in  p.  302,  and  in  the  preface  to  the  book  that  Mr. 
Williams  writes  against,  I  make  particular  mention  of  this  book  on  Religious  Af* 
y!fc/to;w,  wherein  these  things  are  said;  and  there  declare  expressly,  that  when  I 
wrote  that  book,  I  was  of  the  same  mind  concerning  the  qualifications  of  communi- 
cants that  I  am  of  now.  But, 

VII.  To  make  my  scheme  still  more  obnoxious  and  odious,  Mr.  Williams  once 
and  again  insinuates,  that  I  insist  on  an  account  of  such  inward  feelings,  as 
are  by  men  supposed  to  be  the  certain  discriminating  marks  of  grace  (so  p.  7, 
and  141),  though  I  never  once  used  the  phrase  anywhere  in  my  book.  I  said  not 
a  word  about  inward  feelings^  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other:  nor  is  any 
inward  feeling  at  all  more  implied  in  my  scheme,  than  in  his.  But  however, 
Mr.  Williams  knew  that  these  phrases,  experiences  and  inward  feelings^  were 
become  odious  of  late  to  a  great  part  of  the  country ;  and  especially  the  lat- 
ter of  them,  since  Mr.  Whitefield  used  it  so  much.  And  he  well  knew,  that  to 
tack  these  phrases  to  my  scheme,  and  to  suggest  to  his  readers  that  these  were 
the  thinc;s  I  professed  to  msist  on,  would  tend  to  render  me  and  my  scheme  con- 
temptible. If  he  says,  though  I  use  not  that  phrase,  yet  the  things  I  insist  on, 
are  such  as  ^re  inwardly  fell ;  such  as  saving  repentance,  faith,  &.c.  ;  I  answer, 
these  things  are  no  more  inward JeelingSy  than  the  things  he  himself  insistson  ; 
such  as  a  deep  conviction  of  a  man's  uii«lone  slate,  unfeigned  fervent  desires 
after  Christ,  a  fixed  nsnlutinn  for  Clirist,  engngcdness  for  heaven,  &.c. 

VIII.  Mr.  Williams  abundiinlly,  in  almost  all  parts  of  his  book,  represents 
my  principles  to  be  suih  as  suppose  men  to  be  the  skakchkks  (f  others*  hearts. 
For  which  1  have  given  no  other  ground,  than  only  supposing  that  some  such 
qualifirations  are  necessary  in  ordei  to  communion,  which  have  their  seat  in  the 
hearty  and  so  not  to  be  intuitively  seen  by  others;  and  that  such  qualifications 
must  by  profession  and  practice,  be  made  so  visible  or  credible  to  others,  that 
others  may  rationally  juilge  they  are  there.  And  Mr.  Williams  supposes  the 
same  thing  as  much  as  1.  In  p.  Ill,  he  expri*ssly  speaks  of  the  qualifications 
necessary  to  communion,  as  being  in  the  hearty  and  not  |)ossible  to  be  known 
any  oilier  way  than  by  their  being  seen  there :  and  also  oHen  allows,  that  these  quali- 
fications must  be  exiubited,  and  made  visible,  by  a  credible  profession,  and  answera- 
ble practice.  Yea,  he  goes  further,  he  even  supposes  that  those  who  admit  them 
to  sacraments,  ought  lo  be  satisfied  by  their  profession,  that  they  really  have  these 
qualjicatians.  Thus  he  says,  p.  54,  "  The  baptizer  ought  to  be  satisfied  by  a 
person's  profession,  that  he  really  believes  the  gospel,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  la 
the  Son  of  God,  Uie  Saviour." 

IX.  Mr.  Williams  is  not  contented  with  all  these  representations  of  my  scheme, 
but  will  have  it  appear  more  absurd  and  monstrous  still ;  and  therefore  represents 
me  as  maintaining,  that  it  is  not  the  risible  pnfessiim  of  experiences^  th»t  I 
suppose  the  ground  of  the  churcirs  judgment ;  but  these  experiences  and  inward 
feelings  themselves^  by  having  the  heart  turned  inside  out^  and  viewing  them 
immediately  in  the  heart  itself  and  judging  upon  the  next  and  immediate  actings 
of  the  heart.  Here,  I  only  desire  the  reader  to  read  down  Mr.  Williams's  7th 
page,  and  make  his  own  reflections. 

X.  Whereas  in  p.  16,  of  my  b<K>k,  I  observed  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  some« 
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that,  "  Although  the  members  of  the  visible  church  are  saints  in  profession  and 
visibility,  and  m  the  acceptance  of  others,  yet  this  is  not  with  reference  to  saving 
holiness,  but  to  quite  another  sort  of  saintship,  viz.,  moral  sincerity  ;  and  that 
this'isthe red saintshipy  discipleship, SLud  godlinessyih^i  is  professed  and  visible 
m  them,"  &c.  Mr.  Williams,  p.  4,  5,  says, "  He  does  not  remember  that  he  ever 
heard  of  this,  or  that  any  body  thought  of  it,  before  he  saw  it  in  my  book ;  and 
represents  it  as  a  poor  man  of  straw,  of  my  own  framing :  and  he  insists  upon 
it,  that  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  the  visibility  must  be  with  reference  to 
saving  holiness, 

I  will  not  say,  that  Mr.  Williams  knew  it  to  be  a  false  representation  which 
he  here  makes  :  but  this  I  will  say,  that  he  ought  to  have  been  better  informed, 
before  he  had  thus  publicly  ridiculed  this  as  a  fiction  of  mine ;  especially  consider- 
ing the  opportunities  and  advantages  he  has  had  to  know  otherwise :  this  being 
the  notion  that  had  been  (as  was  before  observed)  so  loudly  and  publicly  in- 
sisted on,  for  more  than  two  years,  by  the  people  of  Northampton,  and  by  the 
neighboring  ministers,  and  those  of  them  that  were  Mr.  Williams's  near  rela- 
tives ;  as  he  has  had  abundant  opportunities  to  be  fully  informed,  having  withal 
had  great  inducements  to  inquire.  Besides,  that  this  has  been  the  universal 
opinion  of  all  that  part  of  the  country  (who  thought  themselves  Mr.  Stoddard's 
followers)  for  more  than  twenty  years,  is  a  fact  as  notorious,  as  that  the  people 
there  generally  believe  Mr.  Stoddard's  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  a  work  of 
conversion,  in  order  to  get  to  heaven.  And  this  is  the  opinion  professedly 
maintained  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  Boston  (anno  1741),  entitled,  ^  right 
to  the  Lord^s  supper  considered :  a  piece  which  has  long  been  well  known 
among  Mr.  W-illiams's  nearest  relatives,  and  in  prood  repute  with  them  ;  as  I 
have  had  occasion  to  observe.  This  pamphlet  Insists  expressly  and  abundantly, 
that  moral  sincerity  is  the  real  discipleship  and  holiness^  with  respect  to  which 
visible  Christians  are  called  disciples  and  saints^  in  Scripture.  Particularly 
see  pages  9,  10,  13,  and  14.     And  which  is  more  strange  vet,  Mr.  Blake,  the 

freat  author  Mr.  Williams  makes  so  much  use  of,  and  in  a  book  which  I  know 
e  has  long  been  the  possessor  of,  speaks  much  of  a  profession  of  religion  that 
has  respect  only  to  a  dogmatical^  historical  faith^  a  common  faith^  a  faith 
true  indeed  {^SiS  he  says)  in  its  kind y  but  short  of  that  which  is  justifying  and 
savings  and  a  profession  which  goes  no  further  ^  as  that  which  entitles  to 
sealing  ordinances.  Thus  he  does  expressly.  See  Blake  on  the  Covenant,  p. 
241,  244, 245.  The  same  author  again  and  again  distinguishes  between  ^'f/5- 
tifying  faith y  zx\A  faith  ofprofession  ;  as  in  p.  284,  285. 286.  And  which  is 
more  than  all  this,  Mr.  Williams  (as  will  appear  in  the  sequel)  abundantly  con* 
tendsfor  the  same  thing  himself,  though  against  himself,  and  although  he  charges 
me  in  p.  35,  with  a  great  misrepresentation,  in  supposing  that  according  to  the 
scheme  of  my  opposers,  the  profession  required  in  those  that  are  admitted,  does 
not  imply  a  pretence  to  any  thing  mort  than  moral  sincerity  and  common 
grace 
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PART    II. 

ItN    BXAMINATION  OF   MR     WILLIAMs's   SCHEME,   W   THE   VARIOUS   PARTS   OF   IT. 


SECTION  I. 
Mr.  Williams's  Concessions. 


Mr.  Williams  allows,  that,  in  order  to  a  man's  coming  to  sacraments, 
**  he  ought  solemnly  to  profess  and  declare,  that  he  is  really  and  heartily  con- 
vinced of  the  divine  truth  of  the  gospel,  p.  30,  36,  32,  84.  That  he  does  sin- 
cerely, and  with  all  his  heart  believe  the  gospel,*  p.  49.  And  that  they  which 
admit  him,  ought  to  be  satisfied  he  really  believes  the  gospel,  that  Jesus  is  the 
son  of  God,  the  Saviour,  p.  54.  That  he  should  profess  and  declare  he  believes 
in  Christ,  and  that  the  gospel  is  indeed  the  revelation  of  God,"  p.  5.  He  allows, 
that  *^  none  ought  to  be  admitted,  but  such  as  openly  pit)fess  and  declare  an 
hearty  consent  to  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  compliance  with  the  call  of  the 
gospel,  an<I  submission  to  the  proposals  of  it,  and  satisfaction  with  that  device 
for  our  salvation  that  is  revealed  in  the  gospel,  and  with  the  offer  which  God 
makes  of  himself  to  be  our  G<k1  in  Christ  Jesas,t  ami  that  they  fall  in  with  the 
terms  of  salvation  proposed  in  the  gospel,  and  renounce  all  other  ways,"  p.  5, 
8,  9,  11,  18,  55,  32.  He  plainly  supposes  it  "  not  to  be  lawful  for  them  that 
are  lukewarm  in  reliction,  or  those  that  serve  two  masters,  to  come  to  sacraments," 
p.  32,  35,  3G.  I  le  supposes,  that  there  must  be  "  a  real  determination  of  a  man's 
jiidi^iieiit  and  affeotion  for  the  word  of  God,"  p.  53.  That  there  ought  to  be  a 
profession  of  subjection  to  Christ  with  all  the  heart,  p.  10,  and  of  a  devotedness 
to  the  service  of  God,  p.  49,  and  a  protesse<l  giving  up  themselves  to  Christ, 
to  be  taught,  ruled,  and  leci  by  him  in  the  Gospel  way  to  salvation,  p.  31,  32 
And  that  communicants  ought  to  **  declare,  that  they  do,  with  all  their  hearts, 
cast  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  God,  to  help  them  to  keep  covenant,"  p.  125. 
That  **  they  ought  tti  profess  a  proper  respect  to  Christ  in  their  hearts  as  well 
as  a  true  notion  of  Him  in  their  heads,"  p.  31.  That  they  must  make  a  pro- 
ft*ssion  that  "  imports  a  pretence  of  real  friemlship  to  Christ,  and  love  to  God 
al»ove  the  world,"  p.  36.  That  "none  ought  to  he  admitted  but  visible  saints, 
and  that  this  visibility  must  be  such  as  to  a  judi^ment  of  rational  charity  makes 
them  appear  as  real  saints,  wise  virgins,  and  endowed  with  gospel  holiness," 
p.  5,  41,  42,  139,  11.  That  *'  there  .should  be  a  charitable  presumption,  that 
the  Spirit  of  Go<l  has  taken  hold  of  them,  and  turned  their  hearts  to  God," 
p.  52.  That  "  they  should  be  such  persons  as  are  in  the  eye  of  a  Christain  judg- 
ment truly  gracious  persons,  supposed  and  believed  in  charitv  to  be  those  to 
whom  (ji<m1  has  given  savingr  repentance,  and  a  heart-purifving  faith,"  p.  65, 
and  47.  **  Sueh  as  have  the  moral  image  of  Christ  appearing  in  them,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  in  them,  and  arc  to  be  loveil  on  that  account,"  p.  68.  •*  He  allows 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  •ippreh'^nsion,  some  judgment  of  the  mind,  that  they 

*  Wlim  I  fir^t  ftropoftod  in  m  cf*rt.iiii  *  andidal^  for  communinn  at  Northampton,  tlK*  publicly  maldBC 
thi«  prore>»imi,  tiz.,  tk'U  hi  Mievtd  iht  trufh  of  ikt  f(o9pet  ui'h  n»t  hvi  fuart,  many  of  ih«  people  cried 
nut,  tnat  I  inMMed  on  what  no  n-iint  on  earth  c«ml(i  profcM,  auil  ih  it  t!ti!%  amountrd  to  a  prol'eM'ion  of 
abnoluU  perfection.  Hence  many  reports  aprrad  about  the  country,  that  I  in»i»t«-fl  on  perfectiot  M  %. 
term  t4  mmmonmn. 

t  .Mr.  Willi:im»  citec  Mr.  Guthrie  (preface  p.  4)  as  on  his  sidr,  when  be  speaks  of  such  a  profc«uoa, 
as  that  w  hit  h  i»  to  be  made. 
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are  Christians  and  sainta,  and  have  the  moral  image  of  God  in  them,"*  p.  68 
69,  and  71.  He  allows,  that  "  they  must  be  taken  into  the  church  under  a  notion 
of  being  godly,  and  with  respect  to  such  a  character  appearing  on  them  and 
ve:y  often  insists,  that  "  they  themselves  must  make  such  a  pretence,"  p.  55.t 
132,  136,  143.  So  he  allows,  that  they  must  not  only  be  endowed  with  Christian 
piety  in  appearance ;  but  that  they  must  be  so  in  profession,  p.  3,  41,  44. 
"  That  they  make  a  show  of  being  wise  virgins  by  the  nature  and  purport  of 
their  profession,"  p.  42.  And  he  insists  with  great  strenuousness,  over  and  over, 
upon  its  bting  their  scheme, "  that  they  ought  to  make  a  profession  of  real 
saintship,"  p.  132.  Yea,  he  holds,  that  there  must  be  not  only  some  visibility 
and  profession  of  real  piety,  but  moral  evidence  of  it ^  p.  139.  He  often  uses 
notes  of  ilistinction,  distinguishing  between  moral  sincerity^  and  real  piety ; 
and  insists  much  upon  it  as  belonging  to  their  scheme ;  that  there  must  be  a 
visibility  of  the  latter,  as  thus  distinguished  from  the  former.  So,  he  rejects  with 
great  contempt  any  suggestion  of  its  being  the  scheme  of  my  opposers,  that 
moral  sincerity  is  that  saintship,  which  is  to  be  professed  and  made  visible  ; 
and  in  distinction  from  this,  he  asserts,  that  it  is  real  holiness,  p.  4,  and  5. 
And  aorain,p.  35,  he  uses  a  note  of  distinction,  and  insists  that  the  opposers  of 
my  opinion  hold,  that  communicants  "  must  make  a  profession  of  something 
MOKK  than  common  grace  and  moral  sincerity."  And  again,  p.  139,  he  uses  notes 
of  <iistinction  or  discrimination,  and  says,  that  "  they  must  exhibit  a  credible 
profession  of  gospel  holiness,  and  not  merely  of  moral  sincerity  ;  and  says,  it 
IS  NOT  the  visibility  of  moral  sincerity,  bit  the  moral  evidence  of  gospel  sin- 
cerity, which  God's  word  makes  the  rule  of  judging."  And  as  he  holds,  that 
communicants  must  profess  gospel  holiness,  so  he  seems  to  suppose  that  these 
protessors  must  ju«li^e  this  of  themselves  ;  several  thiuirs  he  says,  seem  plainly 
to  imply  it.  This  appears  evidently  implied  in  that  interrogation  put  by  Mr 
Williams,  p.  35,  "  Mr.  Stoddard  rightly  supposes  all  visible  saints  who  are  not 
truly  pious,  to  be  hypocrites  ;  and  the  Scripture  supposes  and  calls  them  s*)  too: 
but  will  it  tiierefore  follow,  that  all  hypocrites  know  they  are  so  ?"  And  heineffect 

*  By  thi«  it  appears,  when  Mr.  W.  itpeaks  of  the  church's  ratinnnl  judtrmeni  that  pfrtonM  hart  reai 
hofineMf  and  the  like,  tie  doi'S  not  mean  merely  a  treating  them  as  such,  m  puhhc  a(lniini>trati<tn»,  and 
exicmal  conduct :  for  here  he  speaks  not  of  the  external  c<»nihirt,  but  vt'the  apprthfntum  of  the  under 
itandine,  and  judgment  ofthemtnd;  and  this  as  the  foundation  of  the  affection  of  the  heart. 

f.Mr.  WilIianiK^s  word*s  (p.  &5)  arc  pretty  remarkahlo:  "  The  read'T  (mvs  he)  will  jikJ?**,  mhrlher 
the  mannrr  ot  Mr.  Kdwanl>'ii  tro.tting  the  qu«*stion,  and  representiu!;  th«*  opinion  of  Mr.  StiNldanI  and 
others,  in  the  words  I  have  quoted  abore,  he  not  unaccounlahh  ;  tht>ui;h  this  i>  neither  the  tir^t  nor  the 
l:i^t  tim<*  of  this  tre;ftinp  ihe  matter  in  such  a  mann^^r.  As  if  Mr.  SUKldird  and  his  adhen-nt^  MlJ•|M>^^d 
persons  wore  to  he  aamitt<-d  withfNjt  any  notion  of  ih*»irb*»ini»ffodly,  or  any  rrs|wct  to  Muh  ach:ir.utt>r. 
apiN-ariri:;  on  them  ;  and  that  they  themselves  are  without  such  a  pre  imce."  Whereas,  .Mr.  >t«Hid:ircl 
exprr«"»Iy  maintains,  that  men  iriay  U*  duly  qunlififd  and  /if  tnatttr  for  chunh  iii«  iiil.fr'»hip,  uithout 
ituvint;  crace.  (Appeal,  p.  \f*,  16.)  .\nd  that  thcvuiy  and  ovi;/^/  Mcom^y  thoun^h  they  knntr  thnhntlrt* 
io  br  in  a  natural  condition.  ( Doc.  of  Instituted  Churcitos.  p  21.  See  also  his  Sermon  on  the  »ulijf>ct, 
p.  13.)  .And  according  to  Mr.  %^todd-ird,  communicanta  arenot  so  much  a^^  ni;/p<A«fi/  g«>dl}  |M*rs4m!i. 
Thi>  (.\ppeal,  p.  43)  he  Miys  expressly,  That,  by  the  mataution^tommunicantn  at  the  Ijord**  Supptrart 
nottuppoied  tobenalaninta.  And  also  asserts  (Appeal,  p.  76),  That  we  arenot  nbligrd  to  6f/irty  visible 
Mints  to  be  read  Mints.  .\nd  it  seems  by  what  he  says  in  his  Appeal  (p.  17),  Th<>  church  may  admit 
persons  to  communion,  when  at  the  same  time  they  art  airart  that  they  art  hyatteritta.  For  thrre,  in 
mns«-er  to  I>r.  Mather,  who  had  cited  certain  texts  to  prove,  that  when  hypocrites  no  come  into  the  t  hur^  h, 
they  cnini'  in  unaunret;  Iv  says,  But  ntither  of  the  places  he  t  ilea  prnrra  tnai  all  hyj-tcrUet  o/ine  in  unauarta. 
And  111  lh«'  n«-xt  |mife  lie  sayV,  Tht  diMCortry  ofmen*M  hyptcrixy  m  nut  the  renam  of  their  heiug  ctt^t  nut. 
SiiU  (*vid"tilly  on  the  sam«*  foundation,  that  Mime  known  nyiioiritos  .ire//  to  be  admitted  :  for  he  says 
(p.  \:'t)f  Sur't  OMfbetng  odmitfed,  may  not  btcaMt  out,  art  fit  tit  he  admi'trd.  \nd  thrx-  tluti^s  urr  n(;n'<*ablc 
to  wlnf  I  know  Mr.  SiniManr* church  and  Ciini^rfcution  Ikiv»«  univer<tlly  «.ipjM»*rd  to  f^*  hi*  con^iaiit 
d«»ctr  n-  .iiid  practice  amoni;  ih'-m  Thus  if  was,  without  one  dissenlmc  \«»ic«  anions  ihriu,  dunnit  lli' 
iwf  nfy-f«Mir  yrars  that  I  lived  with  them.  And  now  the  readrr  is  d**stred  to  juds^e,  as  Mr.  W.  winild 
hnve  him,  wHether  my  reiireM-ntmi;  it  to  \ae  the  opinion  of  Mr.  S.  and  his  adiierents,  that  perMia*  might 
bt  admired  into  the  ehureh  ui^h.tut  any  notion  of  their  beinf  pN//y,  or  any  renoeet  to  nch  a  chararttr  ap' 
pearinf  on  them,  be  unaccountable.  By  these  things  it  is  evident.  Mr.  Stodoard's  scliome  «ka»  far  from 
tieinir  what  Mr.  Wilhams  r»*pre«ents  it  to  be,  aiMl  pretends  to  maintain  as  his.  And  if  l\te  question  he 
had  to  controTert  with  me  were  Mr  StoddardN  question,  is  be  a«vrts,  yet  he  greatly  mistakes  CAtf 
true  nfatt  of  the  queation,  though  that  be  given  u  tlie  title  of  lit  book- 
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asserts,  *^  tnat  men  snould  look  at  such  a  qualification,  as  sanctifying  ^aoe,  in 
themselves,  and  inquire  whether  they  have  it,  or  no,  in  order  to  determme  whe- 
ther they  should  present  themselves  to  gospel  ortlinances."  For  he  greatly 
finds  fault  with  one  for  suggesting,  as  if  those  of  a  different  opinion  from  me 
supposed,  that  pei-sons  have  no  manner  of  need  to  look  at  any  such  qualification 
in  themselves,  or  at  all  inquire  whether  they  have  it,  in  order  to  present 
themselves  to  sacraments.  He  refers  to  that  passage  in  my  book,  p.  65,  "  I 
cannot  conceive  what  should  move  Philip  to  utter  those  words,  or  what  he 
should  aim  at  in  them,  if  he  at  the  same  time  supposed  that  the  Eunuch  had  no 
manner  of  need  to  look  at  any  such  qualification  in  himself,  or  at  all  to  inquire 
whether  he  hcid  such  a  faith,  or  no,  in  order  to  determine  whether  he  might 
present  himself  as  the  subject  of  baptism."  It  is  plain  the  qualification  I  have 
respect  to,  is  ^race  or  saving  faith.  And  so  Mr.  Williams  himself  understands 
me;  as  appears  by  his  reflections,  p.  49;  where,  after  quoting  this  passage, 
he  consigns  ine  over  to  another  judgment,  for  sugpestino;  that  my  opposers 
hold  what  I  had  there  expressed,  and  for  "  representing  the  matter,  as  if  they 
looked  on  it  as  no  matter  w*hether  a  person  comini^  to  i^ospel  ordinances  had 
any  grace  or  no,  and  that  he  had  no  manner  of  need  to  inquire  any  thing  about 
his  sincerity."* 


SECTION    II. 

Some  of  ilu'  plain  consequences  of  the  foregoing  concessions  of  Mr.  Williams. 

1.  If  it  be  as  Mr.  Williams  says,  that  "  the  church  ouijht  to  admit  none  to 
their  holy  coimnuiiion,  in  spt-fial  ordinanc4*s,  hut  visible  saints,  and  that  this 
visibility  must  he  siuh.  a<,  to  a  judirincnt  of  rational  iharily,  makes  them  appear 
as  real  saints,  and  th'>se  that  areadmitte<i  must  be  such  as  profess  realsaintship, 
gospel  holiness,  in  distiiKlion  from  moral  sincerity  f  then  the  whole  of  my  first 
argument,  from  the  nature  of  a  visibility  and  profession  of  Christianity,  is  al- 
lowed by  him,  in  both  premises  and  consequence.  And  indeed  Mr.  Williams 
does  this  not  only  consequentially,  but  he  is  express  in  it.  In  p.  4,  taking  notice 
of  this  argument,  he  says,"  The  sense  and  force  of  it  wholly  lies  in  this  compass ; 
A  visihle  saint  is  one  that  to  the  view,  appearance,  and  juilgment  of  the  church, 
is  a  rtal  snint  ;  and  since  none  but  risible  saints  are  to  be  admitted  by  the 
church, therefore;  none  an*  to  be  admitted  but  such  as  aj>prar  to  the  view  and 

I' ud lament  of  tlu-  chunh  to  be  real  saints."  But  these  thinirs,  which  Mr.  Williams 
limself  allows  as  the  sum  of  the  arirument,  lioth  premises  and  consequence,  are 
expressly  allowt^l  by  him  in  what  there  follows. 

2.  If  there  must  l)e  a  visibility  and  profession  of  real  piety  in  distinction  from 
moral  sincerity,  to  that  it  can  be  tmly  said,  as  Mr.  Williams  says  with  discretive 
terms,  and  noics of  <//\r;7;/i ///<// /o;/,  that  "not  mk.rki.v  the  one  must  be  professed, 
BUT  the  other ;  ami  that  mokk  than  moral  sincerity  nmst  be  professed,"  &c. 
Then  it  follows  (or  rather  it  is  the  same  thing)  that  men  must  profess  religion 
with  some  t/iscnwinafion  or  marks  of  difference  iti  their  words,  distinguishing 
what  is  professetl  from  moral  sincerity;  contrary  to  what  Mr.  W*illiams  strenu- 
ously and   frecjuently  asserts  (p.  6,  9,  and  many  other  places).      For  if  the 

*  Now  let  all  « ho  liaxe  l>4'm  acaimint«tl  wiih  (he  rnti(ruTcn»y  briwmi  me  mnd  m^  people  mt  Nor 
thamploQ,  i-mixiilcr  th«*M*  (hiiitrx,  whx  h  Mr.  WUliain^  rarncHilv  mHi»(«>  do  hrlnnt;  to  hiN  Mrlirnx* :  mnA 
iadge  «rh*ther  (hcv  h«*  aur«*^iit*i^  to  the  Mlienie  wh.ch  niv  opixiMT^  tltrre  have  »<>  TeKrmentl y  and  1 


,    ^  _      _  .    .      ..       ..  .  [>p|>(iM*r»  tltfre  have  koTehrinently  and  loii^ 

eoQteiided  for  ;  yr'a.  «h»'th*-r  lliey  are  iiol  very  o|»fii.Mie  (o  it  ;  or  whrt!u*r  in  fhesie  lliiiitfk  Mr.  WiUiamt 
has  not  entirely  yH'Wd  up.  >••  i.  v«-h«*ni<*ntly  a>MTi«*d  thr  chief  thinif«  (onifminq  whirnth**)*  rontcMcd 
with  me :  and  m),  w h«  iLor  1ms  Iiju  at  aU  Im'1]  cil  lUir  cauMr  b\  w ritiiig  hi*  book  or  rather,  on  tUr  c<mtrary 
kaa  foufht  acainat  UieiB. 
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profession  b  made  in  words  that  signify  no  difference^  then  nothing  differefd  is 
signified  or  professed  by  those  words ;  and  so  nothing  moke  ;  contrary  also  to 
what  Mr.  Williams  also  asserts. 

3.  If  it  be  as  Mr.  Williams  says,  that  "  the  Scripture  has  determined  none 
ought  to  be  admitted  but  such  as  make  an  open  profession  and  declaration  of  a 
hearty  consent  to  the  terms  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  such  as  covenant  with 
God  with  their  whole  hearts,  and  profess  gospel  holiness:"  then  the  whole 
of  my  second  argument,  concerning  explicit  owenanting  with  God,  is  expressly 
allowed,  in  both  premises  and  cans^^quence  ;  though  Mr.  Williams  seems  at  the 
same  time  with  so  much  labor  and  earnestness,  to  militate  against  it.  For  the 
premises  are^  that  all  ought  openly  and  explicitly  to  oum  God*s  covenant,  or  con-- 
sent  to  the  terms  of  it.  This  Ls  the  same  thing  that  he  asserts  as  above.  And 
the  consequence,  or  thing  which  1  inferred  from  it,  was,  that  all  that  are  admit- 
ted ought  to  make  a  profession  of  real  godliness.  And  this  also  be  expressly 
and  often  allows. 

4.  Since  it  is  supposed,  that  in  order  to  admission,  men  ouor^  to  profess  real 
friendship  to  Christy  love  to  him  above  the  world,  and  to  profess  a  proper  respect 
to  Christ  in  their  hearts,  as  well  as  a  true  notion  of  him  in  their  heads  ;  and 
that  they  ought  to  profess  gospel  holiness,  and  not  merely  moral  sincerity: 
therefore  the  whole  of  what  belongs  to  my  third  arsrument,  is  allowed,  both 
premises  and  consequence.  The  premises  were,  thnt  the  nature  of  things  affords 
as  much  reason  for  professing  a  proper  respect  to  Christ  in  the  heart,  as  a  true 
notion  of  him  in  the  head.  This  he  allows.  What  I  endeavor  to  infer  from 
hence,  was,  that  therefore  men  ou^ht  to  professs  true  piety,  and  not  moral  sin^ 
eerily  only.     And  this  is  also  allowetl  by  him. 

5.  it  appears  that  the  whole  of  my  fourth  argument,  both  premises  and 
consequence,  is  alloweil.  The  premises  were,  that  the  Scripture  reckons  all 
visible  saints  who  are  not  truly  pious,  to  he  hypocrites.  This  Mr.  Williams  ex- 
pressly allows,  p.  25.  The  consequence  I  inferred,  was,  that  visible  saints  are 
«uch  as  make  a  profession  of  true  godliness,  and  not  moral  sincerity  only.  This 
also  is  very  fully  allowed  by  him,  p.  139. 

6.  Since  it  is  supposed,  that  when  Christ's  rules  are  attended,  they  that 
come  to  sacraments,  do  not  know  themselves  to  be  hypocrites,  hut  must  look  at 
such  a  qual  if  cation  in  themselves,  as  grace,  and  make  such  a  pretence  and  pro* 
fess  gospel  holiness :  therefore  all  is  in  efTt'ct  allowed,  that  I  endeavored  from 
the  latter  part  of  the  7th  chapter  of  Matthew,  which  was  to  show  that  profess- 
ing Christians  in  general,  all  those  that  said  Aon/,  Lord^  both  those  that  built 
on  the  sand,  and  those  that  built  on  a  rock,  were  such  as  imagineil  themselves 
to  have  a  saving  interest  in  Christ,  and  pretended  to  be  his  real  disciples,  and 
made  such  a  profession.     The  same  was  what  I  endeavored  to  show  from  the 

E arable  of  the  ten  Virgins.     And  therefore  all  that  I  argued  from  thence  is  in 
ke  manner  allowed. 

7.  Hence  in  vain  is  all  the  opposition  Mr.  Williams  makes  to  what  I  allege 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  from  chap.  ii.  from  the  story  of  the  Eunuch,  and 
Other  parts  of  that  lx)ok,  concerning  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  the  ad- 
mission of  members  into  the  primitive  Christian  church,  and  the  profession  they 
made;  seeinc;  he  grants  the  main  point  I  endeavored  to  prove  by  it,  viz.,  that 
they  did  make,  and  all  adult  persons  that  are  admitted  into  the  church,  must 
make  a  profession  of  something  morf.  than  moral  sincerity,  even  gospel  holiness 

8.  Hence,  in  vain  is  all  he  says  in  opposition  to  my  eighth  ar^roent,  taken 
from  the  manner  of  the  apostles  treating  and  addressing  the  priiniti\e  churches 
m  their  epistles;  since  be  does  either  expressly  or  virtually  grant  each  of  ihoss 
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tbree  things,  which  he  himself  reckons  up  as  the  sum  of  what  I  intend  under 
that  argument,  viz.,  ( 1.)  "  That  the  apostles  speak  to  the  churches,  and  of 
them,  HS  sup|)osing  and  judging  them  to  be  gracious  persons.  (2.)  That  the 
members  of  tliese  clmrches  had  such  an  opinion  of  themselves.  (3.)  That  they 
bad  this  judgment  one  of  another."  Mr.  Williams  allows  all  these.  He 
abundantly  allows  and  asserts,  that  the  members  of  churches  are  such  as  are 
supposed  and  judged,  and  rationally  judged,  to  be  gracious  persons,  by  those 
that  admit  them ;  that  they  are  taken  in  under  that  notion,  and^rom  respect  to 
such  a  dutracter  appearing  on  them  ;  and  that  they  are  rationtiUy  judged  to  be 
so  by  their  fellow  Christians;  and  that  they  must  look  at  such  a  character  in 
themselves^  and  must  make  such  a  pretence. 

9.  Since  Mr.  Williams  abundantly  allows  that  visible  Christians,  must  ^  be 
believed  in  charity  to  be  truly  pious ;  and  that  they  are  such  as  have  the  moral 
image  ot  Christ  appearing  in  them,  and  supposed  to  be  in  them,  and  that  they 
are  to  be  loved  on  that  account :"  therefore  very  impertinent  and  inconsistent 
is  the  opposition  he  makes  to  my  ninth  argument,  from  the  nature  of  that 
hrotlierly  love  required  towards  all  visible  Christians;  which  was  to  show,  that 
visible  Christians  by  the  rule  of  Christ  were  to  be  appreliended  to  be  true 
Christians. 

10.  In  like  manner,  vain  and  to  no  purpose  is  the  op|>osition  he  makes  to 
my  tenth  argument,  from  the  nature  of  sacramental  actions^  supposed  in  their 
intent  and  signification  to  be  a  solemn  profession  of  those  things  wherein  real 
piety  consists,  viz.,  a  cordial  acceptance  of  Christ  and  his  benefits;  from  thence 
arguing,  that  a  profession  of  these  things  is  necessary  ;  and  so  inferring  that 
those  wlio  perfiirm  these  actions,  should  suppose  themselves  truly  to  accept  of 
Christ.  Since  both  thi*se  things  are  in  effect  granted,  tliat  cciininunicants  must 
judge  that  tlirv  have  Siiiiclifyiiig  grace,  and  also  that  tliey  niu^t  profess  gospel 
holiness,  a  coinpliHiice  with  the  call  of  the  gospel,  and  falling  in  with  the  terms 
of  salvation  propost'd,  &c. 

11.  In  vain  also  is  the  opposition  he  makes  to  my  eleventh  argument,  from 
1  Cor.  xL  28, ''  I^t  a  man  examine  himself;  and  so  let  him  eat."  Inferring 
from  thence,  that  a  man  ought  to  inquire  concerning  such  a  qualification  in 
himself,  asgrar.e,  in  order  to  know  whether  he  may  come  to  the  sacrament  of 
the  lyird's  supper.  Since  Mr  Williams  himself  plainly  sup|>oses  this  very  thing, 
•*  That  men  ought  to  l(M)k  at  such  a  qualification  in  themselves,  as  grace,  and 
to  inquire  whether  they  have  it,  in  onier  to  determine  whether  they  may  pre- 
sent themselves  to  Christian  sacraments." 

12.  If  it  be  true,  according  to  Mr  Williams's  representation  of  his  own 
scheme,  **  That  persons  may  not  be  admitted  to  sacraments,  but  under  a  notion 
of  their  being  truly  g^Hy,  and  with  resjiect  to  such  a  character  appearing  on 
them;  and  that  persims  themselves  had  need  to  look  at  such  a  qualification  in 
themselves,  and  inquire  whether  they  have  it,  in  order  to  determine  whether  they 
may  come  to  sacraments  ;  it  must  be  because  if  they  find  they  have  it  wo/,  they 
may  not  come,  or  (which  is  the  same  thin«r)  i7  ix  not  hiwful  for  them  to  come. 
For  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  say  that  others  must  lrx»k  at  such  a  qualification 
in  them,  and  must  not  admit  them  but  from  resp«*ct  to  such  a  character  on 
them ;  and  that  they  themselves  also  nmst  Icnik  at  such  a  qualification  in  them- 
selves, and  inquire  whether  they  have  it  in  order  to  determine  whether  they 
MAY  come ;  when  yet  they  may  come  whether  they  have  it  or  no,  and  have 
a<  much  of  a  lawful  right  without  it,  as  with  it.  So  that  Mr.  Williams  has  in 
efftrt  determined  against  himself  the  grand  point,  which  he  himself  insists  on, 
IS  the  point  in  dispute,  according  to  the  true  state  of  the  quest  ion.    And  therefore. 
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13.  It  follows  from  tl)e  foregoing  concessions,  that  Mr.  Williams  is  incon- 
sistent with  himself  in  all  his  arguments,  that  men  may  come  to  sacraments 
without  such  a  qualification  or  character  as  that  of  true  piety.  "  Because  God 
has  given  no  certain  rule  by  which  sacraments  may  be  restrained  to  such  ;*  or 
because  that  otherwise  none  might  come  but  those  that  know  they  have  such  a 
character  ;t  or  because  the  contrary  doctrine  tends  to  bring  saints  into  great 
peiplexities  in  their  attendance  on  sacraments  ;J  or  from  the  lawfulness  of  un- 
regenerate  men's  attending  other  duties."||  If  there  be  any  force  in  this  argu- 
mg  from  other  duties  to  an  attendance  on  sacraments,  then  the  argument  will 
mfer,  that  men  must  not  be  admitted  to  other  duties,  hid  under  ike  notion  oj 
their  being  truly  godly  ^  and  from  respect  to  such  a  cluiracter  appearing  on  them^ 
4'c.,  as  Mr.  Wilhams  insists  with  regard  to  Christian  sacraments.  And  so  if 
these  things  which  Mr.  Williams  concedes  and  asserts,  arc  true,  in  vain  is  all 
arguing  from  "  the  like  tendency  in  sacraments  to  convert  men,  as  in  other 
duties."^  And  in  vain  is  it  to  argue  the  lawfulness  of  men's  coming  without 
(his  character,  *'  from  their  obligation  to  perform  external  covenant  duties,ir  and 
to  carry  themselves  like  saints."**  And  in  vain  is  all  arguing  from  pretended 
bad  consequences  of  the  contrary  doctrine.tf 

14.  Tne  opposition  Mr.  Wilhams  makes  to  my  argument  from  Isa.  Ivi.,  espe- 
cially those  words,  v.  5, 6,  "  The  sons  of  the  stranger  that  join  themselves  to  the 
Lord,  to  love  the  Ix)rd  and  be  his  servants,  will  1  brinsj  into  my  holy  moun- 
tain." To  prove  that  none  have  a  right  in  the  siu;ht  of  God  to  the  privileges 
of  the  Christian  church,  but  those  that  love  God,  and  are  truly  pious  ;  i  say,  the 
opposition  that  Mr.  Williams  makes  to  this  argument  is  frivolous,  since  he  in 
ellect  grants  the  same  thing  (as  above),  yea,  dots  expressly  allow,  that  they 
must  make  pretences  of  being  God's  real  friends,  and  loving  G(hI  more  than  the 
world,  p.  36. 

15.  If  it  be  true  as  Mr.  Williams  allows  and  abundantly  asserts,  ''  That  in 
order  to  persons'  being  admitte<l  to  holy  commimion  in  special  ordinances,  the 
Scripture  has  determined,  that  there  roust  be  an  open  profession  and  declaration 

'  of  a  PEKSOx's  believing,  or  of  a  personal  believing,  in  Christ  (which  is  the  same 
thing),  and  of  a  hearty  consent  to  the  terms  of  the  covenant  of  grace.Jt  and  that 
therein  must  be  a  profession  of  gospel  holiness;"  then  avails  nothing  to  the 
contrary  that  great  argument  of  his,  taken  from  the  state  of  baptized  infants^ 
that  **  they  are  already  in  the  church,  and  in  covenant,  and  are  members  in 
complete  standint;,"  &c.  And  that  therefore  no  owning  the  covenant  or  profess- 
ing grxiliness  can  l)e  demanded  of  them.||||  And  in  vain  is  all  that  he  has  said 
to  prove  this  in  his  discourse  on  the  Wheat  ami  Tarcs,^^ 

16.  To  what  purpose  is  it,  to  object  from  the  parable  now  mentioned,  that 
the  church  ought  not  to  go  about  to  make  a  distinction  between  wheat  and  tares^ 
m  their  admission  of  members,  by  pretending  todiscern  the  difference?  When 
it  U  so  apparent,  that  there  is  no  pretence  to  any  proper  discerning  in  thecase, 
nor  any  other  distinction  pleaded,  than  what  is  made  by  a  judgment  of  charity. 
Ami  when,  acconliiig  to  Mr.  Williams's  own  scheme,  churches  are  obliged  to 
make  a  distinction,  in  the  rational  judirment  they  pass,  and  to  admit  none  but 
what  they  judi^e  to  be  true  saints;  so  that  those  who  are  wheat,  in  the  eye  of 
their  judgment,  only  are  to  be  adinitteil,  afitl  such  as  are  tares,  in  the  eye  of 
tb«;ir  judgment,  are  to  be  excjuiief I 

17.  What  b  said  by  Mr.  Williams  of  the  visible  church's  being  the  school 

•  Sre  Mr.  Wiiliam>*fi  IkwA,  p.  108.    f  IIimI.  p.  1(1^.    t  p-  I^.    il  \>-  123.    ^  p.  126.    f  p.  128 
••  p.  131.     ft  p.  131.     ::   See   bow  Mr.  Wtlltitnis  ei|>rr<«v  H  hiiii<>ilf.  n.  5.     | !.  Sc<:  c»ii«cijilly,  it.  3l 

ft  p  99.  loa 
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of  Christy  and  men's  being  admitted  into  it  as  "  disciples  or  scholars,  soihe  of 
them  in  order  to  attain  grace"  (p.  81,  and  83),  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  if  it 
be  as  Mr.  Williams  allows  and  asserts,  that  in  order  to  be  admitted  into  this 
school,  they  must  be  sup|>osed,  in  a  reasonable  judgment,  to  have  this  attainment 
already,  and  make  a  pretence  to  it,  and  a  solemn  profession  of  it,  and  must  give 
moral  evidence  that  they  have  it,  and  must  be  admitted  into  the  school  under 
no  oMier  notion  than  that  of  their  being  already  possessed  of  it. 

18.  {[  it  be  as  Mr.  Williams  expressly  says,  "  That  persons  are  not  visible 
saints  without  a  creilible  profession,  visibility  and  moral  evidence,  not  only 
of  moral  sincerity,  but  true. holiness"  (p.  139),  then  all  is  wholly  insignificant 
and  vain,  that  is  said  to  prove,  that  the  children  of  Israel  were  visible  saints 
without  any  evidence  of  such  holiness,  by  reason  of  the  idolatry  and  gross  and 
open  wicke<lness  of  vast  multitudes  of  them  who  are  yet  called  Goal's  people. 
And  so  likewise,  all  that  is  said  to  prove  that  the  members  of  the  primitive 
church  had  no  other  visibility  of  saintship  than  they,  because  they  are  grafted 
into  the  sanit;  o/ivc.  And  also  all  that  Mr.  Williams  has  said  to  prove,  that 
many  of  the  members  of  the  primitive  churches  were  as  grossly  wicketl  as  they. 

19.  Since  according  to  Mr.  Williams  the  terms  of  admission  to  the  Jewish 
ordiiiances,  were  '^  the  same  as  to  Christian  ordinances,  the  like  profession  and 
the  same  visibility  of  saintship  required  and  no  other ;"  as  he  strenuously  asserts, 
p.  57,  61,  65;  it  will  therefore  follow  from  his  foregoing  concessions  and 
assertions,  that  none  were  by  (ioil's  appointn)ent,  to  come  to  the  passover,  and 
have  their  chiKircn  circimicised,  but  **  sucii  as  openly  professed  and  declared 
tiiat  tliey  were  con vini;^*d  of  the  truth  of  God's  word,  and  beheved  it  with  all 
their  hraits;  and  piolessfil  a  hearty  consent  to  the  ternis  of  the  covenant  of 
glare.  Such  as  covi-nanted  wilh  (ichI  with  their  whoh»  licarlc,  and  gavt*  up  all 
tlifir  hearts  ami  livt-s  toC'hii>t,  such  as  suhjecteil  tlieinsflvfs  to  Christ  with  their 
whole  htarls,  and  gave  up  tht-niselvfS  to  him  to  hv  rultd,  taught,  and  led  by 
him  ;  suiii  as  with  all  their  hearts  cast  tlieniselveson  the  mercy  of  God  to  enable 
them  to  keep  covenant ;  such  as  professetl  to  love  (iod  above  the  world,  and 
professed  more  tlian  roinmon  J'aith  and  moral  sincerity,  even  true  holiness,  real 
piety ;  and  who  ^ave  moral  evidence,  that  they  had  such  a  qualification  ;  and 
were  receiveij  to  the  pttssorcr,  &,c.,  under  that  n<»tion,  and  with  respect  to  such 
a  character  a)))M*arini;  in  them,  and  apprehended  fo  be  in  iheni.**  And  if  these 
things  are  so,  what  is  become  of  the  argument  from  the  passover  and  circum« 
cisioii  agaifiNt  the  neci*ssity  of  the  qiia1ilicati(ms  I  have  insisted  on ! 

20.  'r<i  what  purpose  does  Mr.  Williatns  insist  (j).  98)  *'  That  we  read  not 
a  word  in  Scripture  alwMit  John  the  Baptist's  making  any  inquiry,  whether  the 
people  he  baptized  made  a  credible  profi'ssion  of  true  piety  V*  When  he  him- 
self insists  that  in  order  to  adinissKm  to  Christian  sacraments,*'  men  must  make 
a  creilible  profession  of  true  piety."  And  why  does  he  urge  (p.  96,  97)  that 
the  profession  the  |HK>ple  made  whici»  John  baptized,  ilid  not  imply  that  they 
had  savin<r  repentance,  but  only  an  eni::a^ement  to  repent,  hereafter  ?  When 
he  himself  holds,  that  in  on'er  to  admission  to  sacraments*  men  must  profett 
iomvthin^  more  than  common  ^race,  and  not  oidy  promise  it  hereafter. 

21.  It  makts  nothing  to  any  point  in  controversy  between  Mr.  Williams 
and  me,  whether  Judas  partook  of  the  Lord's  sup|H*ror  no,  since  according  to 
Mr.  Williams's  own  foreroentioned  principles,  as  well  as  mine,  he  could  not  be 
admitted  there  **  under  any  other  notion  than  that  of  being  truly  pious,  and  from 
respect  to  such  a  character  appearing,  on  him,  am!  a  credible  profession  of 
gospel  holiness  :  and  *iiiice  he  nii«jht  not  lawfully  come  without  some  qualifi- 
cations he  had  not,  \  i/.,  >r/i  7i  ^  J'rif  iu{\*iipj»r  Ckrht,  n<  is  a-'t'ir  it:t\\ir*tr/tn:iSS^ 
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and  above  serving  two  masters^  Christ  and  mammon,  and  a  giving  up  all  hi& 
heart  and  life  to  Christy  and  a  real  determination  of  his  judgment  ond  affec- 
tions for  ChrisVs  word,  &c 

22.  If  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Williams  allows,  that  ministers  and  churches  ought 
not  to  admit  adult  persons  to  sacraments,  without  a  pious  diarader  appearing 
wi  them,  and  their  professing  and  exhibiting  moral  evidence  of  gospel  holiness, 
then  no  good  argument  can  be  brought  against  such  a  way  of  admission,  from 
the  success  of  mmisters  in  another  way,  or  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

Besides  these  plain  and  obvious  consequences  of  Mr.  Williams's  concessions, 
some  other  consequences  will  hereafter  be  observed  under  particular  heads. 

Thus  Mr.  Williams  has  not  only  abundantly  given  up  the  main  point  in 
that  controversy  I  have  lately  been  engaged  in,  and  the  main  point  which  I 
have  written  in  defence  of ;  but  he  has  in  effect  given  up  every  point  belonging 
to  the  whole  controversy,  every  thing  material  insisted  on  through  that  w^hole 
book  which  he  undertakes  to  answer.  He  has  establiKhed  every  part  of  the 
scheme  I  have  appeared  in,  and  every  particular  argument  I  have  used  to  con- 
firm it ;  and  answered,  and  overthrown  every  argument  which  he  brings 
or  pretends  to  support  against  it.  And  I  should  have  no  further  occasion  to 
say  any  thing  in  reply  to  him,  if  he  had  not  really,  through  great  part  of  his 
performance,  argued  ibr  other  things,  opposite  to  those  that  have  been  rehears- 
ed, which  he  so  strenuously  insists  belong  to  his  scheme  ;  which  arguing  may 
seem  to  support  another  scheme,  though  nothing  akin  to  his,  any  otherwise  than 
as  his  scheme  is  indeed  a  mixture  of  many  schemes,  one  clashing  with,  and 
destroying  another;  as  will  apjiear  in  the  ensuing  part  of  this  reply. 


SECTION    III. 

The  inPonsL«tencc  of  tlic  foromentioncd  Concepsions  with  the  Lau-fulnosp  ofunf^anc- 
tificd  PiTHons  comiji<^  to  tlic  Lord's  Supper,  and  tlicir  Right  to  ^Sacranicnt^  in  the 
Fight  of  God. 

Mr.  Williams  in  the  book  under  consideration,  which  he  entitles  the  true 
state  of  the  question,  insists  upon  it  that  the  question  to  be  debated  is  the  ques- 
tion Mr.  Stoddard  debated  in  his  dispute  with  Dr.  Mather;  in  whose  scheme 
Mr.  Williams  declares  himself  to  be.  Mr.  Sto«'idard  in  his  dispute  with  Dr. 
Mather  assertetl,  "  that  it  was  lawful  for  some  unsanctified  men  to  come  to  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  that  they  had  a  ri^ht  so  to  do  in  the  si^ht  of  God."  And 
he  declares  that  this  was  the  pc»int  in  dispute  between  him  and  Dr.  Mather;  as 
in  ^ippcal,  p.  20:  '*  That  whi<h  I  am  to  show  is,  that  some  unsanctified  men 
have  a  right  before  Got!  to  the  Lord^s  supper."  So  Air.  Blake  (who  is  so  great 
an  author  with  Mr.  Williams)  says,  in  his  treatise  on  the  covenant,  p.  244, 
**  That  faith  whicli  is  the  condition  of  the  promise,  is  not  the  condition  inforo 
Dii  (before  Go<l)  of  a  title  to  the  seal."  And  there  (in  the  next  p.)  he  insists, 
that  "  it  is  a  common  faith,  that  is  believed  by  men  not  justified,"  which  gives  this 
title.  Ajrret-ably  to  these  things  Mr.  Williams  says  (p.  132)  some  men  have 
''  a  lawful  right  to  the  sacrament  without  sanctification."  Which  is  the  s<tme 
thini:  as  to  say,  they  haw  a  right  in  the  sight  oj  God.  For  if  they  have  nc 
rigfit  in  the  sight  of  God  to  come  to  the  Lord's  supper,  then  it  is  not  lawful  in 
(he  sight  of  God  that  they  should  come. 

Here  1  would  lay  down  this  as  a  fnaxirn  ; 

There  is  some  inward  religion  and  virtue  or  other,  some  sincerity  of  heart, 
^tber  moral  or  saving,  that  is  necessar}*  to  a  tight  to  sacraments  in  the  sight  ol 
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God,  and  in  order  to  a  lawful  coining  to  then).  No  man,  I  trust,  will  say,  that 
a  man  has  a  right  in  God's  sight,  who  h^  no  sort  of  seriousness  of  mind  ;  and 
that  merely  outward  sounds  and  motions,  give  him  this  right  in  God's  sight, 
without  regard  to  any  property  or  quality  of  mind,  and  though  this  outward 
show  is  joined  with  the  most  horrid  and  resolved  secret  irreligion  and  wicked- 
ness. Mr.  Williams  in  particular  utterly  disclaims  such  doctrine  as  this  in  3d 
and  4th  pages  of  his  preface,  and  always  maintains  that  in  order  to  men's  law- 
ful coming,  they  must  he  morally  sincere  ;  as  there  in  his  preface,  and  also 
in  p.  25,  27,  30,  35,  111.  In  p.  115,  he  supposes,  that  if  a  man  makes  a  doubt 
of  his  moral  sincerity^  no  divine  trill  advise  him  to  come  till  he  knows. 

Having  obsened  this,  I  now  desire  it  may  be  considered,  whetlier  it  be  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  as  Mr.  Williams  does,  that  God  would  give  men  that  are 
without  grace,  a  lawful  right  to  sacraments,  so  that  this  qualification  itself 
should  be  nothing  necessary  to  a  proper  and  rightful  claim  to  these  ordinances ; 
and  yet  that  he  would  wholly  forbid  them  to  come,  and  others  to  admit  them, 
without  their  making  some  pretence  to  it,  and  exhibiting  moral  evidence  that 
they  have  it :  that  moral  sincerity  is  the  qualification  which  by  God's  own  ap- 
pointment invests  persons  with  a  lawful  right  to  sacraments,  and  that  by  his 
institution  nothing  more  is  requisite  to  a  lawful  right ;  and  yet  that  he  has  com- 
manded them  not  to  come,  nor  others  to  allow  them  to  come,  without  making 
a  profession  of  something  more  than  moral  sincerity,  as  Mr.  Williams  says. 
Mr.  W*illiams  supposes  that  God  requires  us,  before  we  admit  persons,  to  seek 
credible  evi^lence  of  true  piety,  and  to  see  to  it  that  we  have  reasonable  ground 
to  believe  they  have  it ;  otherwise  not  to  allow  them  to  come :  and  yet  that 
God  does  not  look  on  such  qualification  requisite  in  itself,  when  all  is  done,  and 
that  he  has  given  them  as  true  ami  lawful  a  right  to  come  without  it,  as  with 
it.  If  Goil  insists  upon  it,  as  Mr.  Williams  supposc*$,  that  members  should  be 
admitted  under  no  other  notion  than  of  their  being  truly  gocHy,  and  from  res* 
peel  to  such  a  character  appearing  on  them^  is  it  not  pl<iiii,  that  God  looks  on 
such  a  character  in  itself  requisite,  in  order  to  a  person's  being  a  rightful  sub- 

{*ect  of  such  a  privilege  ?  If  the  want  of  this  qualification  does  not  in  the  least 
linder  a  person^s  lawful  right  to  a  thing,  on  what  account  can  the  want  of  an 
appearance  of  it  and  pretence  to  it,  warrant  and  oblige  others  to  hinder  his 
taking  possession  of  that  ihing? 

That  we  should  be  obliged  to  require  a  credible  pretence  and  evidence  of 
the  being  of  a  thing,  in  order  to  a  certain  purpose,  the  being  of  which  is  not 
requisite  to  that  pmpose  ;  or  that  some  evidence  of  a  thing  sliould  be  necessarj', 
and  yet  withal  no  necessity  there  should  be  any  foundation  of  such  evidence,  m 
the  being  of  the  thing  to  be  made  evident;  that  it  should  be  necessary  for 
us  to  seek  evidence  that  something  is  true,  ami  yet  there  be  no  need  in  order 
to  the  intended  purpose,  that  there  be  any  such  truth  to  be  made  evident ;  if 
these  things  are  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  I  am  willing  all  that  are  possessed 
of  any  degree  of  common  sense  should  be  judges. 

If  God  has  plainly  revealed,  that  gospel  holiness  is  not  necessary  in  itself 
in  order  to  men's  lawful  right  to  sacraments,  as  Mr.  Williams  greatly  insists, 
then  his  churches  need  not  believe  ii  to  be  necessary  ;  yea,  it  is  their  duty  to  6e- 
lieve  that  it  is  not  ncassaryy  as  it  is  their  duty  to  U'lieve  what  God  says  to  be 
true.  But  yet  Mr.  Williams  holds,  that  God  forbids  his  churches  to  admit  any 
to  sacmments  unless  they  first  have  some  rational  evidence  obliging  them  to 
Mieve  that  they  have  gospel  holiness.  Now  how  palpable  is  the  inconsistence, 
that  we  miirt  be  obliged  to  believe  men  have  a  qualification  in  order  to  our  suf- 
fering them  to  come,  which  yet  at  the  same  time  we  need  not  believe  to  bf 
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necessary  for  them  to  have  in  order  to  their  coining,  but  which  God  requires  us 
to  believe  to  be  unnecessary !  Or  in  other  words,  that  God  has  made  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  believe  or  suppose  men  are  truly  pious,  in  order  to  our  lawfully 
allowing  them  to  take  the  sacrament,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  requires  us  to 
believe  no  such  thing  as  their  being  pious  is  necessary  in  order  to  their  lawfully 
taking  the  sacraments ! 

Mr.  Stoddard  (whose  principles  Mr.  Williams,  in  prefav>e  p.  3,  declares 
himself  to  be  fully  established  in)  not  only  says,  that  some  unsanctified  men  have 
"  a  right  before  God  to  the  Lord's  Supper,'*  but  strongly  asserts,  over  and  over, 
that  they  are  fit  to  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  that  they  are  duly  qua- 
lified, FIT  mattek  for  church  membership"  (Appeal,  p.  15,  16),  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams argues  that  '*  such  qualifications  as  some  unsanctified  men  have,  are  suf- 
FiciKNT  to  bring  them  into  the  church."  Now  if  it  be  so,  what  business  have 
we  to  demand  evidence  or  a  pretence  of  any  thing  further  ?  What  case  in  the 
world  can  be  mentioned  parallel  to  it,  in  any  nation  or  age  ?  Are  there  any 
such  laws  or  regulations  to  be  found  in  any  society,  nation,  city  or  family,  civil 
society,  military  or  academic,  stated  society  or  occasional,  that  the  society  should 
be  required  to  insist  on  some  credible  pretence  and  evidence  of  a  certain  quali- 
fication, in  order  to  persons  being  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  society ; 
prohibiting  their  being  admitted  under  any  other  notion  than  as  persons  possess- 
ed  of  that  qualification,  or  without  a  respect^  in  tlieir  admission,  to  such  a  cha" 
rader  appearing  on  them :  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  by  the  laws  of  that  very 
8oci<  ty,  or  the  head  of  it,  that  qualification  is  not  necessary  ;  but  persons  are 
declared,  without  any  such  qualification,  to  have  a  lawful  right,  to  be  fit 
MATTER,  to  be  ni  i.v  QtAHFiKn,  and  to  have  sufficient  qualifications  to  be  admit- 
ted to  these  privileges,  without  th«it  qualification  ? 

If  some  men  have  a  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  sacraments,  without  true 
piety,  and  aiey//,  and  duii/  qualifed  without  it  in  his  sight,  and  by  his  institution, 
and  yet  the  church  must  not  admit  them  unless  they  are  truly  pious  in  theii 
sight ;  then  the  eye  of  man  must  require  higher  terms,  than  the  infinitely  holy 
eye  of  God  himself;  they  must  look  for  something  that  the  eye  of  God  looks 
not  for,  and  which  he  judges  them  duly  qualified  without. 

Mr.  Williams  when  speaking  of  the  evidence,  on  which  he  supposes  the 
church  ought  to  judge  persons  to  be  real  saints,  from  time  to  time  adds,  that  on 
such  evidence  **  the  church  is  obligetl,  in  their  external  carriage,  to  treat  them 
as  saintSy  and  admit  them  to  the  external  privileges  of  the  church."  So  p.  9, 
12,  &c.  p.  13  and  14,  and  in  other  places.  But  what  does  he  mean  by  treating 
them  av  saints,  in  admitting  them  to  the  external  privilegt*s  of  the  church  ?  If 
sinners  have  as  much  of  a  lawful  right  to  these  privileges,  as  saints,  then  why 
is  giving  them  thirst*  privileges,  a  treating  them  as  saints,  any  more  than  as 
nnntrs  f  If  it  belongs  to  an  ignorant  child,  to  be  admitted  into  school,  as 
much  as  one  that  is  learned,  then  how  b  it  treating  him  as  one  that  is  learned,  to 
admit  him  ?  Mr.  Williams  (p.  11)  giving  a  reason  why  he  that  professes  con- 
viction of  the  tnith  of  the  gos|>el,  &c.,  ought  to  be  admitted  to  sacraments,  says, 
**  though  this  convjction  may  be  only  by  moral  evidence  and  common  illumi- 
nation, yet  the  churcli  know  not  but  it  is  done  on  a  divine  and  gracious  discov* 
er}*."  But  how  can  this  be  a  reason  ?  What  if  the  church  did  know  that  it 
was  not  on  a  gracious  discover}-,  if  the  man  has  a  right  in  the  sight  of  God 
without,  and  God  has  made  it  his  duty  to  come  to  sacraments  without  ?  Surely 
the  church  have  no  right  to  forbid  him  to  do  that  which  God  has  given  him  a 
right  to  do,  and  made  it  his  duty  to  do ;  as  Mr.  Stoddanl  says  (Dod,  of  InsL 
Churches,  p.  20),  "  The  church  may  not  hinder  any  man  from  doing  his  duty." 
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Therefore  if  this  be  Mr.  Stoddard*s  question, "  whether  some  unsanctified 
men  may  lawfully  come  to  the  Lord's  supper,"  and  if  this  be  the  grand  point 
in  dispute,  the  thing  which  Mr.  Wifliams  undertakes  to  maintain,  as  he  often 
declares,  then  it  is  most  plainly  evident,  that  in  conceding  and  asserting  those 
thin^  fbreinentioned,  he  does  in  effect  abundantly  give  up  that  which  he  him- 
self insists  on  as  the  grand  point  in  controversy ;  and  so  makes  void  and  vain  all 
his  own  labor,  and  K»r  himself  effectually  confutes  all  that  he  has  written. 


SECTION    IV. 

Concerning  Mr.  Williams's  Notion  of  a  public  Profession  of  Godliness  in  terms  of  an 
indeterminate  and  double  Signification. 

According  to  Mr.  Williams  the  profession  of  godliness  must  be  in  words 
not  of  a  determinate  meaning,  or  "  without  any  discriniination  in  the  meaning 
of  the  words  obliging  us  to  umlerstand  them  of  saving  religion,"  p.  6.  They 
must  make  an  *'  open  declaration  of  their  sincere  consent  to  the  terms  of  the 
covenant,  without  any  discrimination,  by  which  it  can  be  determine*!,  that  the 
consent  signifit^i  by  the  words  is  a  gracious  consent,"  p.  9.  And  without  any 
marks  of  difference,  or  any  distinction  in  the  wonls,  whereby  we  can  be  enabled 
to  judv;e  when  they  mean  a  saving  faith,  and  when  a  different  one,"  p.  10,  50 
ami  53.  That  *'  nothing  should  be  expressed  in  the  woids  of  the  profession,  but 
what  some  unsanciifud  men  may  say,  and  speak  true,"  p.  47.  He  supposes,  that 
the  primitive  Cliiistians  in  the  profession  they  made  of  faith,  did  not  speak 
only  in  that  sense,  viz.,  so  as  to  signify  justifying  faith  ;  and  that  "  the  persons 
admitted  di<l  not  understand  that  their  profession  was  understood  by  those  that 
admitted  them,  only  in  that  sense,"  p.  58. 

Agreeably  to  this  notion  of  making  a  profession  in  words  of  indiscriminate 
meaning,  and  professing  godliness  without  godliness,  and  yet  speaking  true, 
Mr.  Williams  (in  p.  44)  allows,  "  that  men  must  be  by  profession  go<lly  per- 
sons, in  order  to  come  to  the  sacrament ;"  and  yet  in  the  next  sentence  he  de- 
nies, *^  that  Christian  grace  itself  is  requisite  in  the  person  who  is  to  come  to 
the  sacrament,  or  that  the  dictate  of  his  conscience  that  he  has  it,  is  the  thing 
that  gives  him  a  right  to  ofler  himself."  And  agreeably  to  this  last  clause, 
Mr.  Sioildard  (of  whose  opinion  Mr.  Williams  professes  himself  fully  to  be)  ex- 
pressly maintains,  that  a  man  "  may  and  ought  to  come  to  the  Loril's  supper, 
though  he  knows  himself  to  be  in  a  natural  condition."  {Doct,  of  Inst,  Churches, 
p.  21,  see  also  his  sermon  on  this  controverts  p.  13.)  So  that  putting  these 
things  together,  it  must  be  agreeable  to  Mr.  Williams  s  scheme  that  a  man  has 
a  right  to  make  a  profession  of  godliness,  without  having  godliness,  and  with- 
out any  dictate  of  his  conscience  that  be  has  the  thing  he  professes,  yea  though 
he  knows  he  has  it  not !  And  all  this  is  made  out  by  the  doctrine  of  profess- 
ing gOiUiness  in  words  that  are  ambiguous  and  of  two  meanings. 

This  notion  of  a  solemn  profession  of  godliness,  in  words  of  a  double  mean- 
ing, without  any  marks  of  difference  in  their  signification^  is  the  great  pecu- 
liarity of  Mr.  Willianis^s  scheme;  and  in  all  his  controversy  with  me,  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  main  hinge  of  the  whole  affair.  Therefore  1  would  particularly 
consider  it. 

And  for  the  greater  distinctness  and  clearness,  I  will  lay  down  certain  po* 
ntions,  as  of  most  evident  truth ;  obsen'ing  some  of  their  no  less  plain  and  evi* 
flent  consequences 
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Position  t  Words  declare  or  profess  nothing  any  otherwise  than  by  titeir 
signification  :  for  to  declare  or  profess  sonaething  by  words,  is  to  signify  some* 
Ihingby  words.  And  therefore  if  nothing  is  signified  by  words  of  a  pretended 
profession,  nothing  is  really  professed  ;  and  if  something  be  professed,  no  more 
is  professed  than  the  words  of  the  profession  signify  or  import. 

Position.  II.  If  a  man  goes  about  to  declare  or  profess  any  particular  thing 
by  words  which  have  no  distinguishing  signification,  or  without  any  signs  oi 
discriminating  marks  by  which  men  may  be  enabled  to  distinguish  what  he 
means,  his  words  are  vain  to  the  pretended  purpose,  and  wholly  fail  of  answer- 
ing the  end  of  words,  which  is  to  convey  the  thine:  meant,  to  others'  understand 
ing,  or  to  give  notice  to  others  of  the  thing  that  Is  supposed  or  understood.* 

Therefore  to  use  words  thus  in  common  conversation,  is  to  act  in  a  vain  tri- 
fling manner,  more  like  children  than  men :  but  to  use  words  thus  in  the  sacred 
services  of  God's  house,  and  solemn  duties  of  his  worship,  is  something  much 
worse  than  children's  play.  But  thus  Mr.  Williams  expressly  declares,  words 
are  to  be  used  in  a  public  profession  of  religion.  He  says  (p.  10),  "  And  these 
words  are  so  used  in  such  cases,  without  any  marks  of  difference,  whereby  we 
are  enabled  to  judge  when  they  mean  a  saving  faith,  and  when  a  different  one." 
Position  III.  A  profession  made  in  words  that  are  either  equivocal,  or  gen- 
eral, equally  signifying  several  distinct  things,  without  any  marks  of  difference 
or  distinction,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  judge  which  is  meant,  is  not  a  pro- 
fession or  signification  of  any  one  of  those  several  things ;  nor  can  they  afford 
any  rational  ground  of  understanding  or  apprehending  any  partuular  thing. 
Thus,  for  instance,  if  a  man,  asing  an  equivocal  term,  should  say,  that  such  an 
evening  a  king  was  in  that  room,  without  any  marks  of  difference  or  discrimi- 
nation whatsoever,  by  which  others  could  discern  whether  by  a  king,  he  meant 
the  ruler  of  a  kingdom,  or  a  king  used  in  a  game  of  chess:  the  word  thus  used 
would  be  no  declaiation  that  the  head  of  a  kingdom  was  there  at  such  a  time; 
nor  would  they  give  any  notice  of  any  such  thing  to  those  to  whom  he  spoke, 
or  give  them  any  rational  ground  to  understand  or  judge  any  such  thing. 

Or  if  a  man  should  use  a  general  term,  comprehending  various  particular 
sorts,  without  at  all  <listinguishing  or  pointing  forth  any  one  particular  sort,  he 
thereby  professes  no  one  particular  sort.  Thus  if  a  man  professes  that  he  hw 
metal  in  his  j>ocket,  noi  saying  what  sort  of  metal,  whether  gold,  silver,  brass, 
iron,  lead,  or  tin ;  his  words  are  no  profession  that  he  has  gold. 

So  if  a  man  professes  sincerity  or  religion,  designe<lly  using  terms  of  double 
signification,  or  (which  conies  to  the  same  thing)  of  general  signification,  equal- 
ly signifying  two  entirely  distinct  things,  either  moral  sincerity^  or  real  piety^ 
his  words  are  no  profession  of  real  piety  ;  he  makes  no  credible  profession,  and 
indeed  no  ptofession  at  all  of  gospel  holiness. 

Position  IV.  If  a  man  who  knows  himself  to  be  destitute  of  any  certain 
qualification,  yet  makes  a  profession  or  nretence,  in  words  of  double  meaning, 
equally  signifying  that  qualification,  ana  something  else  very  different  with  a 
design  to  recommend  himself  to  others'  judgment,  as  possessed  of  that  qualifica* 
tion,  he  is  guilty  of  deceitful  equivocation.  This  is  the  notion  of  deceitful 
equivocation,  viz.,  the  usine  wonis  of  double  meaning,  or  capable  of  double  ap- 
plication, with  a  design  to  induce  others  to  judge  something  to  be  true,  which 

*  The  ApottU  Paul  •«▼■,  1  Cor.  liv.  7.  •*  Crea  tbinin  without  life,  ririnc  mmiimI.  whetkrr  pipe  <^ 
harp,  exrrpt  thry  fir^  a  distinction  ir  llic  •ound*.  how  shall  it  be  kxHmn  wh^t  is  pijjed  or  harpnl  f  * — Mr. 
iMcke  aajra,  Hutn.  Vmd.  Vol.  2.  Edit.  7,  p.  103,  **  H<*  that  uses  words  of  any  Uncuai^e  without  DiiTiNCT 
ideas  ia  his  mind,  to  «rtiich  he  applies  theoi,  doat  so  far  as  he  uses  iht-M  in  discourse,  onljr  maka  a  »'>iaa 
wilhout  anjr  sense  or  si^ificaiion.* 
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IS  not  true.  But  he  tliat  goes  about  to  recommend  himself  bv  such  terms  to 
others'  opinion  or  judgment  as  being  what  he  at  the  same  time  knows  he  is  not, 
endeavors  to  induce  them  to  believe  what  he  knows  is  not  true,  which  is  to  de- 
ceive them.* 

But  if  the  scheme  which  Mr.  Williams  undertakes  to  defend,  were  true,  it 
would  follow  that  such  a  kind  of  equivocation  as  this  (be  it  far  from  us  to  sup- 
pose it)  is  what  the  infinitely  wise  and  holy  God  has  instituted  to  be  publicly 
made  use  of  in  the  solemn  services  of  his  house,  as  the  very  condition  of  per- 
sons' admission  to  the  external  privileges  of  his  people !  For  Mr.  Williams 
abundantly  asserts,  that  persons  must  be  esteemed  in  the  judgment  and  appre- 
hension of  others  to  have  true  piety;  and  that  one  thing  that  must  be  done  in 
order  to  it^  one  thing  pertaining  to  the  moral  evidence  that  recommends  them 
to  this  judgment,  is  the  profession  they  make  of  religion,  p.  5,  139,  47,  132, 
44.  In  p.  42,  speaking  of  the  profession  of  visible  Christians,  he  has  these 
words  :  "  And  it  is  from  the  nature  and  purport  of  this  profession,  we  say,  the 
church  is  to  judge  the  members  to  be  wise  virgins,  or  what  they  make  a  show 
of."  And  Mr.  Williams  insists  upon  it,  that  according  to  Christ's  institution, 
this  must  be  in  words  equally  signifying  true  godliness,  and  something  else,, 
witiiout  any  discrimination  or  marks  of  difference.  This  is  the  scheme  !  And, 
certainly  such  a  doctrine  of  deceitful  equivocation  in  the  public  exercises  of  re- 
ligion, is  more  agreeable  to  the  principk*s  and  practices  of  a  religion  I  am  loth 
to  name,  than  the  true  relitrion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Mr.  Williams  says,  p.  35,  "  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  it  will  help  the 
cause  of  truth  to  represent  those  who  are  of  Mr.  Stoddard's  opinion,  as  teaching 
men  that  they  enter  into  covenant  with  God  with  known  and  allowed  guile." 
Supposing  1  had  made  such  a  representation,  I  can  tell  hini  how  it  would  have 
helpeil  the  cause  of  truth  (as  it  would  be  speakinjj  nothing  but  the  truth),  if  he 
be  one  of  Air.  Stoildard^s  opinion  (as  he  says  he  is)  and  represents  his  own  ojiin- 
ion  truly. 

But  let  the  unreasonableness  of  this  notion  of  professing  gospel  holiness  in 
words  of  two  meanings,,  without  an^  discrimination  or  mark  of  difference,  be 
a  little  further  considered.  Since  it  is  allowed  that  gospel  holiness  is  the  thing 
which  is  to  be  exhibited  in  the  profession,  and  there  are  words  which  signify 
this  by  a  determinate  meaning:,  why  must  they  needs  be  avouled,  and  words  of 
doubtful  and  double  signification  only  made  use  of  ?t  Since  the  design  of  the 
profession  is  to  exhibit  toothers'  understanding  that  very  thing;  if  the  proper 
and  distinguishing  names  of  that  must  nevertheless  be  avoided  in  the  profession, 
and  this,  lor  that  very  reason,  that  they  point  forth  to  others'  understanding  that 
very  thing  by  a  determinate  meaning  ;  then  we  are  brought  to  this  gross  ab- 
surdity, viz.,  that  the  emi  of  a  profession  is  to  exhibit  to  others'  understanding 
and  reasonable  judgment  a  particular  qualificaiion  ;  but  at  the  same  time  such 
wonls  only  must  be  made  use  of  as  do  not  distinctly  point  forth  to  otheis'  un- 
derstaiKling  and  ju<igment  that  particular  qualification.  The  church  are  to 
seek  and  demand  a  profession,  that  shall  determine  their  rational  judgment; 
but  yet  are  designedly  to  avoid  such  a  profession  as  shall  determine  their  un- 
derstandings. Be  it  far  from  us  to  attribute  to  the  allwise  God  any  such  ab- 
furd  and  inconsistent  constitution.  ^ 

•  **  To  n^wmnc*  «  aabinot  proposition,  knowiiif  it  wiU  \*r  nndf'rstnod  in  n  nerwc  diflTprent  from  what 
joo  giyrv  It  in  j<Hir  mind,  is  an  §qftivoealion,  in  brench  ot  (oud  failb  iumJ  ainccrity."  Chmmbert'  IHctiam' 
my,  uiHirr  tl»^  word  Ktiuivutatum. 

f  Mr.  Willianw  (p  b)  •prak*  of  a  profrsiiion  in  t^niM  of  indiscriminate  sifnifieatioii«  when  not  nos* 
Cradtctrd  in  lifr,  n»  **  The  solr  rntiri>  evidrnce,  which  the  rhurrh  as  :i  church,  is  to  have,  by  divis*  ap- 
poinlimnt,  ui  order  to  that  (luUic  indjcmenl  it  is  to  make  of  the  s^iitahtp  of  men.** 
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Mr  Williams  says,  "  Charity  obliges  the  church  to  understand  the  words  of 
the  professors  in  the  most  favorable  sense."  But  charity  does  not  oblige  us 
to  understand  their  words  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in  which  they  professcd- 
1)'  use  them.  But  in  churches  which  proft^sedly  acton  Mr.  Williams's  scheme 
(if  any  such  tliere  be)  the  professors  who  are  a(hnitted,  professedly  use  ambig- 
uous words,  or  words  equally  signifying  two  entirely  distinct  things,  without 
discrimination  or  marks  of  difference ;  and  therefore  charity  obliges  us  to  un- 
derstand their  words  no  otherwise,  than  as  signifying  that  they  have  one  or 
other  of  those  two  thinjjs;  and  not  that  they  have  one  in  particular:  for  their 
words  do  not  signify  this,  in  the  sense  they  professedly  use  them.  If  a  man  that 
is  indebted  to  me,  professes  that  he  has  either  gold  or  brass,  which  he  promises 
to  pay  me ;  or  if  he  uses  an  equivocal  or  general  term,  that  equally,  and  with- 
out marks  of  difference,  signifies  either  one  or  the  other :  charity  may  oblige 
me  to  believe  what  he  says,  which  is  that  he  has  eitlier  gold  or  brass  ;  but  no 
charity  obliges  me  to  believe  that  he  has  gold,  which  he  does  not  say. 

Mr.  Williams,  in  his  description  of  such  a  profession  as  Christ  has  instituted, 
in  order  to  admission  to  sacraments,  often  mentions  two  things,  viz.,  "  a  profes- 
sion of  something  present,  a  present  believing  in  Christ,  and  cordial  consent 
to  the  terms  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  &c.  And  a  promise  of  somethingyV- 
ture"  And  with  re^jard  to  the  latter  he  is  very  full  in  it,  that  what  is  prora- 
ted for  lime  to  come  is  saving  faith,  repentance  and  obedience^  Now  what  rea- 
son can  be  given  why  we  should  use  words  of  double  meaning  in  the  former 
part  of  the  profession  more  than  in  the  latter  ?  Seeing  Mr.  Williams  allows  that 
we  must  profess  Ljosptd  holint'ss  as  well  as  promise  it,  and  Si-eing  we  may  and 
mi;st  make  \\<e  of  words  of  indiscriminate  and  double  meaning  in  professini^  pre- 
sent gospel  holini'NS,  wliy  >hould  we  not  do  so  too  in  promising  what  is  future  ; 
and  so  equivocate  in  our  solemn  vows  and  oaths  as  the  Papists  do?  if  Mr. 
Williams  says  it  is  very  hard  lor  mfn  to  discern  the  discrimination  between 
moral  sincerity  ant!  gospel  holiness;  I  answer,  there  is  as  much  nee<l  to  discern 
the  difference  in  ordei  understandingly  to  promise  gospel  holiness  with  discrim- 
ination, as  to  profess  it  with  discrimination. 

Mr.  Williams  says  (p.  8),  "It  is  a  received  rule  among  mankind,  in  all 
public  judgments,  to  interpret  words  in  the  most  extensive  and  favorable  sense, 
that  the  nature  of  the  words  or  exprt»}«ions  will  bear."  1  know  not  what  he 
means :  hut  if  he  means  (as  he  must  if  he  means  any  thing  to  the  pur|K>se)  that 
it  is  a  receivetl  riile  amongst  mankimi,  to  trust  or  accept,  or  regard  any  profes- 
sions or  declarations  that  men  make  u  ith  professed  desii^n,  in  words  of  double 
and  indiscriminate  meaning,  without  any  marks  of  difference  by  which  their 
meaning  can  be  known,  for  that  very  end  that  they  may  be  used  with  a  safe 
conscience,  though  they  have  no  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  that  they 
have  that  which  others  are  to  believe  they  have ;  I  say,  if  this  be  a  received 
rule  among  mankind,  it  is  a  rule  that  mankimi  has  lately  receiveti  from  Mr. 
Williams.  Heretofore  mankind,  societies,  or  particular  pei^ons,  would  have 
b'.i'n  counted  very  foolish  for  regarding  such  professions.  Is  tiiis  the  way  in 
earthly  kingdoms,  in  professions  of  allegiance  to  temporal  prmces,  in  order  to 
their  admbssion  to  the  privileges  of  good  subjects  ?  Do  they  choose  equivocal 
terms  to  put  into  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  to  that  end  that  men  may  use  them 
and  5)Kak  true,  thougli  tJiey  are  secret  enemies  I  There  are  two  competitors 
for  the  kiDgdom  of  this  world,  Christ  anil  Satan :  the  design  of  a  public  pro- 
fmino  of  religion  b,  to  declare  on  wliich  side  men  are.     And  is  it  agreeeble 

•  PrefMe,  p.  3  5. 24.  25. 22,  7.  56,  60. 
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to  the  custom  of  mankind  in  such  cases,  to  make  laws  that  no  other  than  am- 
biguous words  shall  be  used,  or  to  accept  of  such  in  declarations  of  this  kind  1 
There  are  two  competitors  for  the  kingdom  of  Great  Biitain,  king  George,  and 
the  Pretender :  is  it  then  the  constitution  of  king  George  and  the  British  Par- 
liament, that  men  should  take  oaths  of  allegiance,  contrived  in  words  of  inde- 
terminate signification,  to  the  end  that  men  who  are  in  their  hearts  enemies  to 
king  George,  and  friends  to  the  Pretender,  may  use  them  and  speak  true  ?  And 
certainly  mankind,  those  of  them  that  have  comn.on  sense,  never  in  any  affairs 
of  life  look  on  such  professions  worth  a  rush.  Would  Mr.  Williams  himself, 
ff  tried,  in  any  affair  wherein  his  temporal  interest  is  concerned,  trust  such  pro- 
jABSsions  as  these  ?  If  any  man  that  he  has  dealings  with,  should  profess  to 
him  that  he  had  pawned  for  him,  in  a  ceilain  place,  a  hundred  pounds,  evi- 
dently, yea,  professedly  using  the  expri'ssion  as  an  ambiguous  one,  so  that  there 
is  no  understanding  by  it,  what  is  pawned  there,  whether  a  hundred  pounds  in 
money,  or  a  hundred  weight  of  stones  :  if  he  should  inquire  of  the  man  what 
he  meant,  and  he  should  reply.  You  have  no  business  to  seardi  my  fuariy  or  to 
go  to  (urn  my  heart  imride  out ;  you  are  obliged  in  charity  to  undei^tand  my 
words  in  the  most  favorable  sense  ;  would  Mr.  Williams  in  this  case  stick  to  his 
own  received  rule?  Would  he  regard  such  a  profession,  or  run  the  venture  of 
one  sixpence  upon  it  ?  Would  he  not  rather  look  on  such  a  man  as  atfronting 
him,  and  treating  him  as  though  he  would  make  a  tool  of  him  ?  And  would 
not  he  know,  that  every  boily  else  wouhl  think  him  a  fool,  if  he  should  suffer 
himself  to  be  gulled  by  such  professions,  in  things  uhicli  concern  his  own 
private  interest  ?  And  yet  it  seems,  this  is  the  way  in  which  he  thinks  he 
oui;ht  to  conduct  himself  as  a  minister  of  Chri>t,  and  one  intrusted  by  him  in 
affairs  wherein  his  honor  and  the  interests  of  his  kin^doin  aie  coiiceitud. 

Ami  now  1  desire  it  may  be  ju<lge<l  by  such  as  aie  possessed  of  human  un- 
derstandiiii;,  and  are  not  disabled  by  prejudice  Irom  exercising  it,  whether  this 
notion  ot'  Mr.  Williams's,  of  making  a  solemn  profession  of  gospel  holiness  in 
words  of  indiscriminate  meanin«x,  be  not  too  absuni  to  be  received  by  the  reason 
God  has  given  mankind.  This  peculiar  notion  of  his  is  apparently  the  life  and 
soul  o{  his  scheme  ;  the  main  pillar  of  his  temple,  on  which  the  whole  weight 
of  the  building  rests,  which  if  it  be  broken,  the  whole  falls  to  the  ground. 
For  if  this  notion  of  his  b<*  disproved,  then,  inasmuch  as  it  is  atrreed,  that  true 
godliness  must  be  professecl,  it  will  follow,  that  it  must  be  prol*e>secl  in  words 
properly  siyrnifying  the  thing  by  a  determinate  meaning,  which  therefore  no 
ungcnilv  men  can  use,  and  speak  true;  and  that  therelore  men  must  have  true 
godliness  in  order  to  a  ri^jht  in  the  si^ht  of  God  to  make  such  prot'essicm,  and 
to  receive  the  priviletres  depending  thereon  :  which  implies  and  infers  all  those 
principles  of  mine  which  Sir.  Williams  opposes  in  his  book,  and  confutes  all 
that  he  says  in  opposition  to  them. 


SECTION    V. 


Bhowinir  that  Mr.  Wiiliain-".  in  f»«pjv»sinix  tliat  un^anrtifictl  Men  may  profcj^s  rach 
tliinu^*.  Jw»  he  allowi*  must  l»c  proleitKed,  and  yel  siKsik  Urue.  ip  incon«i8tent  with  Mr. 
Stoddanl.  aiul  with  hiniM'U'. 

Mr.  Williams  denies  that  in  order  to  men*s  beinjj  admitted  to  sacraments, 
they  need  make  any  peculiar  profession,  disMnguished  from  what  an  unregenc- 
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rate  man  may  make,  p.  44,  50,  6,  9,  10,  45,  46,  and  53,  or  that  they  need  to 
profess  "  any  thing  but  what  an  unregenerate  man  may  say,  and  speak  true," 
p.  47.  And  that  they  need  make  no  profession  but  what  is  "  compatible  with 
an  unregenerate  state,"  p.  8.  And  yet  the  reader  has  seen  whJit  things  he  says 
all  roust  profess  in  order  to  come  to  sacraments.  One  thing  he  says  they  must 
profess,  is  "  a  real  conviction  of  the  heart,  of  the  divine  truth  of  God's  word ; 
that  they  do  sincerely  and  with  all  their  hearts  believe  the  gospel."  And  these 
things  he  says,  are  ai^reeable  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Stoddard,  and  the  doctrine 
he  tau  ght,  p.  32,  anil  36.  Let  us  compare  these  things  with  the  doctrine  Mr. 
Stoddard  taught,  that  hatural  men  do  not  '^  believe  the  gospel,"  Benef.  of  the 
Gosp.y  p.  89.  That  they  "  do  not  properly  believe  the  word  of  God,"  Guide  to 
Christ,  p.  26.  That  "  they  do  not  believe  the  testimony  of  God,  do  not  lay 
"weight  on  the  word  of  God;  that  they  do  not  believe  the  report  of  the  gospel," 
Safety  of  Ap.  Edit.  2.  p.  229.  That  they  do  "  not  receive  God's  testimony,  nor 
lay  weiijht  on  it,'  Ibid.  p.  99.  That  "  there  is  no  man,  how  great  soever  his 
profession,  how  large  soever  his  knowledge,  that  continues  in  a  natural  condition, 
who  thoroughly  believes  the  truth  ;"  i.  e.,  that  men  may  be  saved  by  Christ's 
righteousness,  Ibid.  p.  4  and  5.  That  ^  common  illumination  does  not  convince 
men  of  tlie  truth  of  the  gospel,"  Benef.  of  the  Gosp,  p.  148,  149.  How  then 
could  it  be  the  doctrine  Mr.  Stoddard  taught,  that  natural  men  may  really  and 
with  all  their  hearts  believe  and  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  (he  gospel  ? 

And  Mr.  Williams  himself  in  his  sermons  on  Christ  a  King  and  Witness^ 
p.  144,  115,  says, '' man  since  the  fall  is  naturally  ignorant  of  divine  truth, 
and  an  enemy  to  it,  and  full  o(  prejudices  against  the  truth."  And  says,  fur- 
ther, Juid.  p.  1 14,  *'  The  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  makes  a  universal  change 
of  the  heart  and  life. — He  knows  the  doctrine  contain«'d  in  the  Biole  in  a  new 
manner. — Before  he  had  a  view  of  the  truth  as  a  doubtful  uncertain  thing  ;  he 
received  it  as  a  thing  which  was  probably  true  ; — and  perhaps  for  the  most 
part  it  appeared  something  likely  to  answer  the  end  proposed.  But  now  the  gos- 
pel appears  to  him  divinely  true  and  real,*'  &c.  But  how  do  these  things  con- 
sist with  men's  being  before  conversion,  sincerely  and  with  all  their  hearts  con- 
vinced of  the  divine  truth  of  the  gospel  ?  Can  that  be,  and  yet  men  view  it  as 
a  doubful  uncertain  thing,  it  not  yet  appearing  to  them  divinely  true  and 
realf 

Again,  Mr.  Williams  supposes,  that  some  unsanctified  men  may  speak  true, 
and  profe-s  "  a  hearty  consent  to  the  terms  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  a  compli- 
ance wiih  the  call  of  the  gospel,  submission  to  the  proposals  of  it,  satisfaction 
with  that  device  for  our  salvation  that  is  revealed  in  the  gospel,  and  with  the 
offer  which  God  makes  of  himself  to  be  our  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  a  fervent  de- 
sire of  Christ  and  the  benefits  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  an  earnest  purpose 
and  resolution  to  seek  salvation  on  the  terms  of  it  (p.  11),  and  a  falling  in  with 
the  terms  of  salvation  proposed  in  the  gospel,  with  a  renouncing  of  all  other 
ways  (wliich  he  speaks  of  as  agreeable  to  Mr.  St(>d<lard's  opinion,  p.  32). 
Quite  contrary  to  the  current  doctrine  of  Calvinistic  divines ;  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Guthrie,  whom  he  cites  as  a  witness  in  his  favor  (Fref.  p.  4).  who 
insists  on  satisfaction  wiih  that  device  for  our  salvation  which  is  revealed  in  the 
gospel,  and  with  the  offer  which  God  makesof  himself  to  be  our  G(h1  in  Christ, 
t9  the  peculiar  nature  of  saving  faith.  And  contrary  to  the  principles  of  Mr. 
Perkins  (another  author  he  quotes  as  his  voucher)  delivered  in  these  ver}'  words, 
which  Mr.  Williams  cites  in  the  present  point  (p.  11),  **That  a  desire  of  the 
favor  and  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  and  -the  means  to  attain  that  favor,  is  a  spe- 
cial grace  of  God,  and  hath  the  promise  of  blessedness. — That  wicked  men 
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cmnnot  sincerely  desire  these  means  of  eternal  life,  faithy  repentanUy  mortifica- 
tion, reconciliation,"  &c.  And  exceeding  contrary  to  the  constant  doctrine  of 
Mr.  Stoddard  (though  he  says  it  was  his  opinion),  who  ever  insisted,  that  all 
unconverted  sinners  under  the  gospel  are  so  far  from  heartily  consenting  to  the 
covenant  of  grace,  and  complying  with  the  call  of  the  gospel,  and  falling  in 
with  the  terms  of  salvation  proposed  in  in  it,  renouncing  all  other  ways,  as  Mr. 
Williams  supposes,  that  they  are  wilful  rejecters  of  Christ,  despisers  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  obstinate  refusers  of  offered  mercy.  So  he  says,  *'  the  man  that  has  but 
common  grace — sets  himself  against  the  way  of  salvation  which  God  prescribes,*' 
•Att/.  of  Sav.  Conv.  p.  10.  "  Jn  awakened  sinners,  it  is  not  merely  from  weak- 
ness, but  from  pride  and  sturdiness  of  spirit,  that  they  do  not  come  to  Christ/' 
Safety  of  Ap.y  p  229.  And  in  other  places  he  says,  that  it  is  "  from  the 
hardness  and  stubborness  of  natural  men's  hearts,'*  that  they  do  not  comply 
with  the  gospel  :  that  "  there  is  a  mighty  opposition  in  their  hearts  to  be- 
lieve in  Christ,"  because  it  is  *'  cross  to  their  haughty  spirit :  that  they  are  ene- 
mies to  this  way  of  salvation  :  that  they  are  dreadfully  averj^e  to  come  to  Christ." 
See  Book  of  Three  Sermons^  p.  84,  Guide  to  Christy  p.  55,  Safety  of  Af,y  p. 
K)6,  and  194. 

And  this  scheme  of  our  author  is  ma  no  less  glaring  manner  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Williams  himself,  in  his  sermon  o\\  Isa.  xlv.  11  (p.  25,26,  27). 
Speaking  to  those  "  whose  natures  remain  unrenewed  and  unsanctified" — see 
his  words  p.  25— he  sayj«,  p.  27, "  You  are  opp(»siing  all  the  means  ofyour  own 
deliverance  and  salvation.  The  offers  oS  grace,  the  allurements  and  invitations 
of  the  great  Saviour  of  the  world,  have  all  been  ineffectual  to  persuade  you  to 
accept  of  deliverance  from  a  slavery  you  are  williriirly  held  in.  Nay,  you  strive 
against  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  (nnl,  and  labor  to  find  out  all  manner  of  diffi- 
culties and  hinderaniesin  the  way  of  it.  If  you  pray  for  it,  you  do  not  desire  it 
stiould  yet  come,  but  would  stay  a  while  longer."  And  are  these  the  persons 
who  can  truly  profess,  that  they  comply  with  the  call  of  the  gospel,  and  submit 
to  the  proposals  of  it,  and  are  satisfied  with  the  device  for  our  salvation,  and 
with  the  offers  of  the  gospel,  and  consent  to  the  terms  of  the  covenant  of  grace 
%ciih  all  their  hearts,  renouncing  all  other  ways  ? — It  is  not  nmch  more  easy  to 
make  these  things  consist  with  what  he  says  in  his  answer  to  Mr.  Cmswell  (p. 
26) :  he  there  says,  *'  there  is  not  a  son  nor  dauirhtei  of  Adam  eNchuUd  from 
salvation,  who  will  accept  Christ  upon  iUnVs  ofl'er,  and  take  him  in  his  person 
and  offices,  and  whole  work  of  ie<lemption,  to  be  their  Saviour,  and  they  find 
themselves  willino;  to  acctpt  of  Christ  as  so  offeretl  t«)  them,  and  ri.KAsEn  with 
THAT  iiKViCK  for  their  salvation,  and  heartily  cho(»sing  him  to  be  to  them  and  in 
them,  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemption."  See  also  to  the 
tfame  purpase.  Ibid.  p.  32,  33,  and  94. 

Mr.  Williams,  though  he  holds,  that  it  is  lawful  for  some  unsanctified  men 
to  come  to  sacraments,  yet  sup|>oses  it  not  to  be  lawful  for  thost»  that  are  lake* 
uutm  in  religion  to  come,  p.  35.  S<i  that  according  to  his  scheme,  some  un* 
h:inctified  profexsors  are  ab«'>ve  iukeininnness  ;  that  is  to  say,  their  hearts  within 
them  are  liuly  hot  or  fervent  wiih  Christian  zeal,  and  thiy  such  as  Christ  will 
never  spew  out  ol  his  mouth;  in  a  great  inconsistence  with  the  Scripture.  He 
suggests,  that  it  is  an  injury  done  to  the  cause  of  truth,  in  me,  to  represent  Mr. 
Stoddard  as  being  of  amMher  opinion  (p.  35),  but  let  us  si»e  whether  such  a  rcp- 
reatentation  be  an  injury  to  truth  or  na  Mr.  Stoiidard  taught,  tliat  natural  men 
have  •*  no  sincerity  in  ihem,"  Guide  to  Christy  p.  60, 61.  That  "  tluir  hearts 
are  dead  as  a  stone,  that  there  is  no  dis|)osition  or  inclination  to  any  thing  that 
IS  good,  but  a  total  emptiness  of  all  g<KMlness,  Ibid.  p.  63.  'i'hat  ^'  some  of 
Vol.  I.  29 
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Ibem  have  considerable  shows  of  goodness,  there  is  an  appearance  of  good  de- 
sires, &c.,  but  there  is  nothing  oJ  goodness  in  all  this ;  that  all  they  do  is  in 
hypocris)',"  Bemf.  of  the  Gos^,  p.  73.  That  **  they  are  acted  by  a  lust  of  self- 
love  in  all  their  religion  :  if  they  are  swept  and  garnished,  they  are  empty  : 
there  may  be  some  similitude  of  faith  and  love,  but  no  reality,  not  a  spark  of 
goodness  in  their  hearts;  though  corruption  may  be  restrained,  yet  it  reigns.'* 
He  speaks  abundantly  to  the  same  pur|)Ose  in  his  sermon,  entitled,  JN'o/t/ro/  men 
are  under  the  government  ofself4ove. 

And  Mr.  Williams  himself,  in  his  sermon  on  Psal.  xci.  1,  describing  carnal 
men,  by  which  he  means  the  same  with  unconverted  men  (as  is  evident  through 
the  book,  particularly  p.  36),  says,  p.  27,  28,  that  to  such  **  religion  looks 
like  a  dull,  unpleasant  kind  of  exercise,  and  so  ditierent  from  the  sensual  joys 
and  pleasures  which  they  choose,  that  they  hate  to  set  about  it,  as  long  as  they 
dare  let  it  alone;  and  would  do  as  little  as  ever  they  can  at  it :  that  when  they 
durst  not  let  it  alone  any  longer,  they  set  about  it,  but  would  fain  des^patch  it 
as  soon^  and  as  easily  as  they  can  ;  because  it  seems  to  them  a  miserabUy  un- 
comfortable  sort  of  life.  Ask  your  own  *x)nscience  (says  he),  see  if  this  be  not 
the  truth  of  the  case."  Now  let  the  reader  judge,  whether  this  be  a  descrip- 
tion of  pei^cns  whom  it  would  be  injurious  to  represent  as  having  nothing  altove 
lukewarmness. 

Another  thing,  which  Mr.  Williams  supposes  must  be  professed  in  order  to 
come  to  sacraments,  and  therefore  according  to  him  is  what  an  unsanctifitd 
roan  can  profess,  and  speak  true,  is,**  That  they  with  all  their  hearts  cast  them- 
selves upon  the  mercy  of  Go<l,  to  help  them  to  keep  covenant,"  p.  31,  and 
32.  And  yet  elsewhere  he  mentions  a  depending  on  Christ  for  things  of  this 
nature,  as  a  discriminating  mark  of  a  true  Christian,  Ser.  on  Christ  a  King 
and  Witness,  p.  19.  Under  a  use  of  examination,  he  there  says,  "Do  you  de- 
pend on  Christ  to  protect  you  from  all  your  spiritual  enemies,  to  restore  you  to 
holiness,  to  subdue  all  your  heart  to  the  will  of  God,  to  make  you  partakers  of 
his  image  and  moral  perfections,  and  in  that  way  to  preserve  and  lead  you  to 
your  true  perfection  and  eternal  happiness?" 

Mr.  Williams  supposes,  p.  36,  that  the  profession  men  must  make  in  order 
to  come  to  sacraments,  implies  real  friendship  to  God,  **  loving  God  more  than 
his  enemies,  loving  him  above  the  world ;"  and  therefore,  according  to  Mr. 
Williams,  unsanctified  men  may  make  this  profession  h\so,  and  speak  true  ;  con- 
trary to  the  whole  cut  rent  of  Scripture,  which  represents  unsanctilie<l  men  aa 
"  the  enemies  of  God,  those  that  have  not  the  love  of  Goil  in  them,  under  the 
power  of  a  carnal  mind,  &,c."  And  contrary  to  the  unanimous  voice  of  all 
soun<l  <livines,  yea,  of  the  whole  Christian  world.  Mr.  Williams  in  the  lore- 
mentioned  place  blames  me,  that  I  had  intimated  (as  he  >up|>osi's)  that  the  pio- 
fession  which  Mr.  Stoddard  taught  to  be  necessary,  did  not  imply  ^*  real  friend- 
ship, and  loving  God  above  his  enemii*s,  and  above  the  world."  Let  us  thtn 
compare  this  with  Mr.  Stoddard's  doctrine,  as  that  is  extant  in  his  writings. 
He  .speaks  of  it  as  a  **  property  of  saving  grace,  wherein  it  specifically  ditlers 
fnun  common  grace,  that  a  true  love  to  God  prizes  God  above  all  the  world," 
JW.  ©/"Co/ir.  p.  7.  •'That  every  natural  man  prefers  vain  and  base  things 
before  Go<l,"  Ibid.  p.  9C.  **  That  they  are  all  enemies  to  God,  and  ihe  very 
being  of  God,"  Ibid.  p.  5,  and  97.  **  That  their  hearts  are  full  of  enmity  to 
God,"  Ibid.  p.  55.  **  That  they  have  an  aversion  to  those  gracious  actions 
of  loving  God,  and  trasting  in  Christ,  and  are  under  the  dominion  of  a  contrary 
inclination,"  Ibid,  p.  67.  **  That  those  of  them  whose  consciences  are  en* 
lightened,  and  are  leforming  their  lives,  have  no  love;  and  that  it  is  a  burdvU 
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to  them  that  they  suspect  there  is  such  a  God,  (hat  they  wish  there  was  not 
SQch  a  one.  And  that  Ihey  are  haters  of  God,  and  are  so  addicted  to  their  own 
interest,  that  they  have  a  hitler  spirit  towards  God,  have  an  ill  affection  to  him, 
and  are  advei-sariesto  his  felicity,"  Ibid.  p.  97,  Three  Serm.  p.  38,  39.  "  That 
they  are  governed  by  a  spirit  ol  self-love,  and  are  wholly  destitute  of  love  to  God ; 
that  some  of  them  do  confess  that  they  have  but  little  love  to  God  ;  but  indeed 
they  have  not  one  spark  of  love  to  God  in  their  hearts.  Three  Serm.  p.  48.  That 
they  set  their  interest  at  the  right  hand  of  God's  glory — as  if  God's  honor  were 
not  to  be  regarded,  compare<l  with  their  interest,"  &c,  &c.,  Ibid,  p.  62,  63. 

So  Mr.  Williams  himself  {Christ  a  King  and  Witness^  p.  145)  plainly  sup- 
poses, that  before  conversion,  men  love  the  world  more  than  God.  For,  speak- 
ing of  the  nature  of  the  change  wrought  in  conversion,  he  says,  "  things  are 
quite  turned  about,  God  and  Christ  are  got  into  the  place  the  world  had  before." 
Again  {Ibid.  p.  18,)  he  says,  **  You  must  know  that  there  is  no  man  who  is 
not  either  a  true  subject  to  Christ,  or  his  enemy.  That  man  who  does  not  sub 
mit  to  Christ  as  his  King  and  Lord,  by  bearing  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  him, 
is  the  enemy  of  Christ  and  his  kingdom.  Such  are  all  they  who  will  not  de- 
pend on  him,  believe  in  him,  give  up  themselves,  and  all  to  him."  And  again, 
p.  106,  107,  **  Man,  since  the  fall,  has  a  natural  unlikeness  to  God,  and  hates 
the  holiness  and  purity  of  the  divine  nature."  And  in  his  sermon  on  Isa.  xlv. 
11,  he  says,  to  his  hearers,  *'  If  your  nature  remain  unrenewed  and  unsanctified 
you  are  the  enemies  of  God  and  Christ  by  wicked  works,  and  an  impure 
heart.'*  But  yet  now  it  seems,  some  ot*  these  may  profess  real  friendship  to 
Christ,  and  loving  him  above  the  worlds  and  speak  true. 

And  these  things  are  no  less  inconsistent  with  what  Mr.  Williams  says  in 
the  very  b<)(»k  under  considtration.  He  here  says,  p.  3G,  "  Why  should  any 
divine  now  tell  us, that  tlk*<e  same  professions  do  not  imply  that  there  are  any 
pretences  of  any  real  friendship,  that  they  import  no  pretence  of  loving  God  more, 
ea,  not  so  much  as  his  enemies,  no  pretence  to  love  GcxI  alK)ve  the  world  ?" 
rVhen  he  himself  is  the  divine  that  tells  us  so,  or  plainly  supposes  so  in  this 
very  biiok  of  his.  For,  in  p.  8,  9,  having  mentioned  the  profession  communi- 
cants may  be  required  to  make,  lie  then  says  that  *'  such  a  profession  contains 
all  that  is  essential  to  true  religion  in  it ;  and  if  this  is  the  fruit  of  the  love  of 
G(mI,  it  is  true  godliness :"  plainly  supp)sing,  that  persons  may  have  these 
things  without  the  love  (^(  (itnl ;  as  the  reader  will  see  more  evidently  if  he 
views  the  place.  So  th:<t  the  profession  must  imply  real  friendship,  and  love  to 
Go<l,  even  alxive  the  world ;  and  vet  nnist  contain  only  such  things  as  may  be 
with  or  without  the  love  of  God,  mdiscriuiinately. 

Mr.  Williams  allows,  that  in  order  to  come  tosa«T:ni^ntsmen  ought  to  pro- 
fess a  '*  subiecti  in  to  Christ  with  all  their  hearts,  p.  10,  and  to  be  devoted  to  the 
service  of  G(mI,  n.  49,  and  to  give  up  themselves  to  C-hrist,  to  be  taught,  ruled 
and  led  by  him  m  a  gospel  .way  to  salvation,"  p.  31,  and  32.  And  though 
he  and  Mr.  Sto<ldard  taught,  that  it  is  lawful  for  some  unsanctified  men  to  come 
to  saeratn<*nts,  yet  Mr.  Williams  supjKises  it  to  In*  unlawful  for  any  to  come  to 
sacraments  serving  two  masters  ;  ami  says,  Mr.  St(Nidard  taught  that  they  ought 
to  covenant  with  God  with  their  whole  hearts,  and  ^i\e  up  all  their  hearts  and 
lives  to  Christ."  We  are  therefore  to  uii<lerstand  Mr.  Williams,  that  some  un- 
lanctified  men  can  profess  all  these  things,  and  speak  true.  Strange  doctrine 
for  a  Christian  olivine!  Ia*X  us  see  whether  Mr.  St<Hidard  taught  such  doctrine. 
He  taught  that"*  faith  in  Christ  is  the  first  act  of  obetlience,  that  any  sinner 
does  perform  ;  that  it  is  by  faith  that  a  man  first  gives  himself  to  be  Go4rs  ser- 
vant," 6'<i/t7y  c/*^://).,  228,  2;:9.     That** all  those  that  are  not  converted,  are 


\' 
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under  the  dominion  of  sin,  enemies  to  God,"  Ibid.  p.  5.  That  *  there  is  iio 
obedience  to  God  in  what  they  do,"  who  have  only  common  grace ;  that  "  they 
do  not  attend  the  will  of  Gixl,"  Ibid.  p.  7.  That  **  all  ungodly  men  are  ser- 
vants of  Satan,  and  live  in  a  way  of  rebellion  against  God,"  Ibid.  94.  That 
**  they  are  enemies  to  the  authority  of  God ;  to  the  wisdom,  power  and  justice 
of  Go(J,  yea,  to  the  very  being  of  God  ;  they  have  a  pre|)are»iness  of  heart  to 
all  wickedness  that  is  committed  in  the  world,  if  God  di<l  not  restrain  them ; 
that  if  they  were  in  the  circumstances  that  the  fallen  angels  are  in,  they  would 
be  as  the  very  devils,  Ibid.  p.  95.  That  their  hearts  are  like  the  hearts  of  devils, 
as  full  of  sin  as  a  toad  is  full  of  poison,  having  no  inclination  to  any  thing  that 
is  good,"  Guide  to  Christy  p.  68;  see  also  Bene/,  of  the  Gosp.^  p.  103.  That 
"  they  utterly  neglect  the  end  they  were  made  lor,  and  make  it  their  business 
to  serve  themselves  ;  they  care  not  whether  God's  glory  sinks  or  swims,"  Three 
Serm.  p.  62.  That  "  they  hate  God,  because  God  crosses  them  in  his  laws," 
Ibid.  p.  38.  These  are  the  men,  which  Mr.  Williams  supposes  must,  and  may 
(some  of  them)  truly  profess  a  subjeciion  to  Christ  with  all  their  hearts,  and  to 
be  devoted  to  Christ ;  and  the  men  which  he  would  bear  us  in  hand,  that  Mr. 
Stofidard  taught,  might  covenant  with  God  with  their  whole  hearts,  and  give  up 
all  their  hearts  and  lives  to  Christ.  Mr.  Stoddard  taught,  that  "  men  that  have 
but  common  grace,  go  quite  in  another  path  than  that  wliich  God  directs  to ;"  that 
"  they  set  themselves  against  the  way  of  salvation  God  prescribes,"  Safety^  p.  10. 
That  **  man  in  his  natural  state  is  an  enemy  to  the  way  of  salvation  ;"  that  **  he 
is  an  enemy  to  the  law  of  (lod,  and  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,"  Ibid.  p.  106. 

But  yet  these,  if  we  believe  Mr.  Williams,  may  truly  profess  a  subjection  to 
Christ  with  all  their  hearts,  and  give  up  themselves  to  him,  to  be  taught,  ruled, 
and  led  by  him  in  a  gospel  way  of  salvation.  Yet  if  we  believe  him,  we  must 
have  the  trouble  of  disbt-lleving  him  ai^ain ;  for  in  thc»se  things  he  is  as  incon- 
sistent with  himself,  as  he  is  with  Mr.  Stoildard.  For  in  his  sermon  on  Isa.  xlv, 
11,  p.  26,  27,  he  says  to  those  whose  naturtuj  are  unrenewed  and  unsanciijiedy 
"  It  you  are  without  Christ,  you  are  in  a  state  of  slaverj-  to  sin,  led  about  of 
divers  lusts,*  and  under  the  reigning  power  and  dominion  of  your  corruptions, 
which  debase  your  souls,  and  bring  them  down  from  the  dignity  of  their  nature, 
to  the  vilest,  most  shameful  and  accursed  bondage.  And  by  means  of  sin  ye  are 
in  bondage  to  the  devil,  tlie  most  hateful  and  accursed  enemy  of  God  and  your 
own  souls  ;  and  are  opposing  all  the  means  of  your  own  deliverance.  The  of- 
fers of  grace,  the  calls  and  invitations  of  the  gospel,  have  been  ineffectual  to 
Rersuade  you  to  accept  of  deliverance  from  a  slavery  you  are  willingly  held  in. 
iay.  YOU  stiive  against  the  lib«*rly  of  the  sons  of  (lOii."  And  yet  some  of  th««e 
are  (if  we  believe  what  Mr.  Williams  now  says)  such  as  are  subject  to  Christ 
with  all  their  hearts,  give  up  all  their  hearts  and  lives  to  Christ,  and  give  up 
themselves  to  be  taught,  ruled,  and  led  by  him  in  a  gospel  way  to  salvation.  Mr. 
Williams,  in  his  sermons  on  Christ  a  King  and  Witness^  p.  IS,  under  a  use  of 
examination,  giving  marks  of  trial,  Jays,  "  Have  you  unieservedly  given  up 
your  souls  ami  bodies  to  him  [viz.  Chrbd]  ?  You  inu2>t  be  all  Christ's  and  have 
no  other  master.  You  must  be  given  to  him  without  reser\e,  both  in  boily  and 
npirit,  wliich  are  his."  But  now  it  seems  these  are  no  discriminating  evidencei 
of  true  piety :  he  says,  p.  1 18,  •*  A  man  naturally  hates  Got!  should  reign." 
And  p.  119,  speaking  of  the  natural  man,  he  says,  **  He  hates  to  be  controlled, 
and  in  all  things  subjected  to  God. — He  really  owns  no  God  but  himself."  But 
if  80^  then  certainly  he  is  not  subject  to  God  with  all  his  heart 

•  And  yet  dow  it  tecnw,  aome  such  do  scrTc  but  one  master,  and  itive  uu  thenwi Ivrt  to  Cbrisl  to  U 
Mlijlttm. 
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Our  author  in  the  book  more  especially  attended  to,  says,  p.  31,  He  "  knows 
of  nobody  who  has  any  controversy  with  ine  in  what  he  calls  my  loose  way  of 
arguing,"  in  my  saying,  *•  The  nature  of  things  seems  to  afford  no  good  reason 
why  the  people  of  Christ  should  not  openly  profess  a  proper  respect  to  him  in 
their  hearts,  as  well  as  a  true  notion  of  him  in  their  heads."  And  then  in  that 
ami  the  following  page,  proceeds  to  show  what  respect  Mr.  Stoddard,  and  those 
that  think  with  him,  sup|K)se  men  must  profess  in  order  to  come  to  the  Lord's  sup- 
per ;  and  in  p.  33,  speaks  of  such  a  profession  as  equally  honorable  to  Christ 
with  a  profession  of  saving  grace.  And  as  according  to  Mr.  Williams,  no  profes- 
sion, discriminating  what  is  professed  from  common  grace,  can  be  required,  so 
common  grace  must  be  supposed  to  be  a  proper  respect  to  Christ  in  the  heart. 
Now  let  us  see  what  Mr.  Stoddard  says.  "  There  is  (says  he)  an  opposition  be- 
tween saving  and  common  grace ; — they  have  a  contrariety  one  to  another,  and 
are  at  war  one  with  the  other,  and  would  destroy  one  the  other.  Common 
grace,  are  lusts,  and  do  oppose  saving  grace,"  A^at.  of  Sav.  Conv.  p.  9. 
"  Men  that  are  in  a  natural  condition — such  of  ihem  as  are  addicted  to  morali- 
ty and  religion,  are  serving  their  lusts  therein.  The  most  orderly  natural  men 
do  live  an  ungodly  life  ;  yea,  their  very  religion  is  iniqiiityy^  Ibid.  p.  96,  97 
"  Their  best  works  are  not  only  sinful,  but  properly  sins  ;  they  are  acted  by  a, 
SPIRIT  OF  LUST  in  all  that  they  do,"  Saf,  of  Jipp,  p.  168.  "  Moral  virtues  do 
not  render  men  acceptable  to  Go<l ;  for  though  they  look  like  virtues,  yet  they 
are  n^sis,"  Ibid.  p.  81.  Now  the  question  plainly  is,  whether  Lust  can  be  a 
proper  respect  to  Christ  in  the  heart/  Ami,  whether  n  profession  which  im- 
plies 710  more  in  it,  Iw  equally  honorable  to  Christ,  as  a  credible  profession  of 
a  gracious  respect  to  him  ? 


SECTION    VI. 
Concerning  visibilify,  v.iiliout  apjiarcnt  probabihty. 

Mr.  Stodddid  {.Ippcal  p.  16)  says  thus :  "  Such  persons  as  the  apostles  did 
admit  into  jjospel  cliui obi's,  are  </  to  be  admitted  into  them  ;  but  they  admitted 
many  that  had  not  a  thon»ugh  woik  of  regeneration.  Indeed  by  the  rule  that 
GcmJ  has  given  for  admissions,  it  carefully  attended,  more  unconverted  persons 
will  Ih*  admitttii  than  cc»nverte<l." 

This  passaire  I  took  notice  of  in  my  book,  where  I  say,  "  1  wouki  humbly 
inquire,  how  those  visible  qualifications  can  be  the  ground  of  a  rational  judg- 
lOent,  that  a  person  is  circumciseil  in  heart,  which  nevertheless  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  sensible,  are  so  far  from  b^'in*;  probable  sii»ns  of  it,  that  they  are  more 
frequently  without  it  than  with  it,"  &c.  This  seems  to  be  a  terrible  thing  in 
Mr.  Williams's  way,  which  he  strikers  at  from  time  to  time ;  and  is  an  imp<>di- 
ment  he  lioggles  at  excee<lingly.  One  wliile  he  pretends,  he  can  jjive  a  suffi- 
cient answer,  p.  7,  8.  At  another  lime  he  pretends,  that  1  remove  the  diffi- 
culty inyself,  p.  12.  Then  again,  in  the  same  p;i<:e  he  pi et ends  to  solve  the 
•hfficulty  ;  and  then  in  the  next  page  pretends,  that  if  the  case  be  as  I  say, 
**  That  we  cannot  form  a  rational  judgment  that  a  thing  is,  wliich  at  the  same 
time,  and  under  that  degtee  of  light  we  then  stand  in,  it  is  more  probable  is  a 
mistaken  one,  than  not,"  yet  it  can  argue  nothing  to  the  case  ;  seeing  the  judg- 
ment we  <!o  form,  is  directed  by  a  rule  which  is  ap|M>inted  for  lis.  But  still,  as 
if  not  satisfied  with  these  answers  and  remarks,  he  seems  afterwards  to  sug^^est 
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that  Mr.  Stoddard  did  not  express  this  as  his  own  sentiment,  bjt  as  Mr.  Corton  8, 
as  a  gentleman  of  the  same  principles  with  Mr.  Mather,  using  it  as  argument 
*um  ad  hominem.     See  p.  33. 

In  p.  34,  he  expressly  says,  "  Mr.  Stoddard  does  not  say,  that  when  the 
rule  which  God  has  given  for  admissions  is  carefully  attended,  it  leaves  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  greater  part  of  those  who  are  admitted,  are  enemies  to  God, 
&c."     [True,  he  does  not  say  this  in  terms  ;  but  he  says,  **  More  unconverted 
persons  will  be  admitted  than  converted;"  which  is  equivalent.]     And  in  p 
133,  Mr.  Williams  presumes  confidently  to  affirm,  that  "  Mr.  Sroiidnrd  says  this 
^the  thing  forementionetlj  not  with  peculiar  relation  to  his  own  scheme,  but 
only  as  an  application  of  a  saying  of  Mr.  Cotton's,  who  was  of  a  different  opin- 
ion, and  said  u|K)n  a  different  scheme ;  to  show  that  upon  their  own  principles, 
Ihe  matter  will  not  be  mended."     But  this  is  contrary  to  the  most  plain  facL 
For  Mr.  StoddanI  having  said,  "  The  apstles  admitted  many  uwconrer/ed,"  he 
immediately  adds  the  passage  in  dispute,  **  Indeed  by  the  rule,'*  &c.,  plainly  ex- 
pressing his  own  sentiment ;  though  he  badcs  it  with  a  sayinj(  of  Mr.  Cotton. 
So  Mr.  Cotton's  words  come  in  as  a  confirmation  of  Mr.  StoddanPs;  and  hot 
Mr.  Stoddard's  as  an  application  of  Mr.  Cotton's.     However,  Mr.  Williams  de- 
livers the  same  sentiments  as  his  own^  once  and  again  in  his  book  :  he  delivers 
it  as  his  own  sentiment,  p,  34,  "  That  probably  many  more  hy|>ocrites,  than 
real  saints,  do  make  such  a  profession,  as  that  which  must  be  acceptt*d."     He 
delivers  it  as  his  own  sentiment,  p.  61,  That 'Mhe  apostles  judged  it   likely, 
that  of  the  Christians  taken  into  the  church  under  their  direction,  as  many  were 
hypocrites  in  pro|K>rlion  to  their  number,  as  of  those  that  were  taken  into  the 
Jewish  church."     And  as  to  the  latter,  he  delivers  it  as  his  sentiment,  p.  24, 
That  "  the  body  of  the  people  were  not  regenerate."     So  that,  according  to  his 
own  sentiments,  when  the  Ajwstolic  rule  of  taking  in  is  observed,  the  Ixwly  of 
those  who  are  admitted  will  be  hypocrites. 

Now  therefore  I  desire  that  this  matter  may  be  examined  to  the  very  bot- 
tom. And  here  let  it  be  considered,  whether  the  truth  of  the  following  things 
are  not  incontestable. 

1.  If  indee«l  by  the  rule  God  has  g^ven  for  admissions,  when  it  is  carefully 
attended,  more  unconyerted  persons  will  be  admitted  than  converteil ;  then  it 
will  fojiovv,  that  just  such  a  visibility,  or  visible  appearance  of  saintship  as  the 
rule  requires^  is  more  frequently  tcithout  real  saintship  than  uith  it. 

2.  If  Mr.  Stoildard  and  Mr.  Williams  had  just  reason  from  the  holy  Scripture, 
and  divine  Providence  to  think  thus,  and  to  publish  such  a  sentiment,  and  the  Chris- 
tian church  has  good  reason  to  believe  them ;  then  God  has  given  the  Christian 
church  in  its  present  state  (dark  and  im|>erfect  as  it  is)  good  reason  to  think  so  too 

3.  If  Christ,  by  the  rule  be  has  given  for  admissions,  requires  his  churches 
to  receive  such  a  visibility  or  appearance,  which  he  has  given  the  same  churches, 
at  the  same  time,  reason  to  judge  to  be  an  ap|)ea ranee,  \\mifor  the  most  pari 
is  without  godliness,  or  more  frequently  connectetl  with  ungo<lliness ;  then  he 
requires  them  to  receive  such  an  a))))earance,  as  he  at  the  snme  time  has  given 
them  reason  to  think  does  not  imply  a  probuhility  of  godliness,  but  is  attended 
rather  with  a  probability  of  uni^tHllincss.  For  that  is  the  notion  of  probability : 
an  appearance^  tohichj  to  far  as  we  have  means  to  judge^  if  yi/r  the  most  part 
connedid  tcith  the  ihing.^    Therefore  the  sign  or  appearance,  let  it  be  what  it 

•  Mr.  Loeke  ihut  dpfin««  ■rofta^iViry  (Hum.  Vnd.  7ih  vtlit.  avo.  tuI.  2.  p.  VTH) :  **  Protwlniity  it  noch 
im^  iMiltKeapp  aiancf  of  siHrh  itn  ntt  ■  m  lit  t^r  Hmitgrrom  nl.  \ij  ihe  int  rvi-ntion  of  prnnfa,  viniise  ron 
fifClion  i«  n<'t  runsUiil  miil  iiiiiiiiit.i->)i'.  or  «i  \v.%%\  %%  i:ot  p4*rr**iv«>f!  tolir  lut;  biir  \n,  or4^p-'*mroa  thI 
worr  Past  to  be  to;  ftml  is  cnouKh  to  induce  Ihr  mind  to  judge  tbe  /ropomiioa  toU'  Vue,  or  I«1m,  r«iUri 
fhmm  iJm  eoBtnuj." 
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will,  implies  a  probability  of  that,  which  we  have  reason  to  think  it  is  for  the 
most  part  connected  or  attended  with.  Where  there  is  only  probability  with- 
out certainty,  there  is  a  peradventure  in  the  case  on  both  sides ;  or  in  vulgar 
language,  the  supposition  on  each  side  stands  a  chance  to  be  true.  But  that 
side  which  raost  commonly  proves  true  in  such  a  case,  stands  the  best  chance ; 
and  therefore  properly  on  that  side  lies  the  probability/. 

4.  That  cannot  be  a  credible  visibility  or  appearance,  which  is  not  a  probu" 
hit  appearance.     To  say  a  thing  is  credible  and  not  probable,  is  a  contradiction. 

And  it  is  impossible  rationally  to  judge  a  thing  true,  and  at  the  same  time 
rationally  to  judge  a  thing  most  probably  not  true.  Therefore  it  is  absurd  (not 
to  say  worse)  to  talk  of  any  divine  institution  this  to  judge.  It  would  be  to 
sup|)ose,  that  God  by  his  institution  has  made  that  iudgnient  rational,  which  he 
at  the  same  time  makes  improbable,  and  therefore  irrational. 

This  notion  of  admitting  members  into  the  church  of  Christ  without  and 
against  probability  of  true  piety,  is  not  only  very  inconsistent  with  itself,  but  very 
inconsistent  with  what  the  common  light  of  mankind  teaches  in  their  dealings 
one  with  another.  Common  sense  teaches  all  ninnkind,  in  admission  of  mem- 
bers into  societies,  at  least  societies  formed  for  very  great  and  important  purposes, 
to  admit  none  but  those  concerning  whom  there  is  an  apparent  probability,  that 
they  are  the  hearty  friends  of  the  smiety,  and  of  the  main  designs  and  interests  of  it ; 
and  especially  not  to  admit  such,  C(mceriiin<x  whom  there  is  a  greater  probability 
of  their  being  habitual,  fixetl  enemies.  But  thus  it  is  accoiding  to  Mr.  Stoddard's 
and  >!r.  Williams  's  doctrine,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Scripture,  with  all  tm- 
sanctijied  men  in  regard  to  the  church  of  Christ :  they  are  enemies  to  the  head 
of  the  society,  eneuiies  to  his  honor  and  authority,  and  the  woik  of  salvation  in 
the  way  of  the  gospel ;  the  upholding  and  prcuuoiintr  of  which  is  the  main  de- 
sign of  the  society.  The  church  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  the  household 
of  GihI,  that  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  intrusted  with  the  care  of  his  name  and 
honor  in  the  world,  the  intereMs  of  his  kingdom,  the  care  of  his  jewels  and 
most  precious  things:  and  would  not  common  sense  teach  an  earthly  prince 
not  to  admit  into  his  household,  such  as  he  had  no  reason  to  look  upon  so 
much  ^s  probable  friends  and  loyal  subjects  in  their  hearts;  but  rather  friends 
and  slaves  in  their  hearts  to  his  enemies,  and  com|H*litors  for  his  crown  and 
dignity  ?  The  visible  church  of  Christ  is  often  n^preseiiteil  as  his  city  and  his 
army.  Now  wouhl  not  ccimmon  sense  teach  the  inhabitants  of  a  besieged 
city  to  open  the  srates  to  none,  but  thase  concerning  whom  there  is  at  least  an 
apparent  probability  of  their  not  being  enemies  ?  And  would  any  imagine,  that 
in  a  militant  state  of  things  it  is  a  likely  way  to  promote  the  interest  of  the 
war,  to  fill  up  the  army  with  such  as  are  more  likely  to  be  on  the  enemy's 
side  in  their  hearts,  than  on  the  side  of  their  lawful  and  rightiul  prince,  a» 
bis  faithful  soldiers  and  subjects  ? 


SECTION    VII. 

Concerning  the  Lord's  Supper  bein^^  a  converting  ordinance. 

Though  Mr.  Williams  holds,  that  none  are  (o  be  admitted  to  the  Lsrd*! 
supper,  but  such  as  make  a  credible  pretence  oi  profession  of  real  godliness^ 

AmA  Mr.  WiUianwi  hinift^!!.  p  139.  Myi.  **TiB  mmml  niiUnet  of  itosp^l  ninrrnty.  whirh  Gnd*a 
WtfM  m«k^«  the  rluirrh't  r»ilr.*'\T.  Ni»w,  dorji  »iirh  nn  apitrnnincr.  ii«  «r  h:»%«-  rraiMMi  hI  fh^  »«u-.e 
tiiir  Ui  thi.ik  it  mur*  /reiumtl^  Milh«itit  go»|>t  1  hi»lim'}»»  XUMi  iftUh  U,  Aiuounl  lumwral  t«i<!«.iir<;  of  i;.>»ji«| 
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and  are  to  be  admitted  under  that  notion^  and  with  respect  to  such  a  character 
appearing  on  them  ;  yet  lie  holds  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Lord's  supper  is 
a  converting  ordinancBy  an  ordinance  designed  for  the  bringing  of  some  men 
that  have  not  such  a  character,  to  be  of  such  a  character,  p.  14,  15,  35,  83, 
100,  101,  126,  127.  It  is  evident  ihatlhe  meaning  of  those  divines  who  speak 
of  tlie  Lord's  supper  as  a  converting  ordinance,  is  not  merely  that  God  in  his 
sovereign  providence  will  use  it  as  an  occasion  of  the  conversion  of  some ;  but 
that  it  is  a  converting  means  by  his  inHitution  given  to  men,  appointing  them 
to  use  it  tor  this  purpose.  Thus  Mr.  Stoddard  expressly  declare,  "That  the 
Lord's  sripprr  is  instituted  to  be  a  means  of  regeneration  {^Doct,  of  Inst. 
Churches,  p.  22).  IxsTriUTED  for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  as  well  as  the  con- 
firmation  of  saints,  Appeal^  p.  70,  71.  That  the  direct  end  of  it  is  conver- 
sion, when  the  subject  that  it  is  administered  unto  stands  in  need  of  conversion," 
Ibid.  p.  73,  74.  Ami  thus  Mr.  Williams,  after  Mr.  Stoddard,  speaks  of  the 
Lord's  supper  "  as  by  Christ's  APPOixrMKNr  a  proper  means  of  the  conversion" 
of  some  that  are  unconverted,  p.  100,  101.  So  he  speaks  of  it  as  institided 
for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  through  p.  126  and  127. 

Now  if  so,  what  need  of  men's  being  to  rational  charity  converted  already, 
in  order  to  their  coming  to  the  Lord's  supper?  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
God  would  institute  this  ordinance  directly  for  that  end,  that  sinners  might  be 
converted  by  it ;  and  then  charge  his  ministers  and  churches  not  to  admit  any 
that  they  had  not  reasonable  ground  to  think  were  converte<l  already?  Mr. 
Williams,  in  p.  83,  supposes  two  ends  of  Christ's  appointing  the  communion  ot 
the  Christian  church ;  "  that  such  as  hnve  grace  already  should  be  under  pro- 
per advantages  to  gain  more,  and  that  those  who  have  none,  should  be  under 
proper  advantages  to  attain  grace."  But  this  ill  consists  with  other  parts  of  his 
scheme.  If  a  king  should  erect  a  Iwxpital  for  the  help  of  the  poor,  and  therein 
has  two  ends ;  one,  the  nourishing  of  such  as  are  in  health,  an<l  the  oth-r,  the 
healing  of  the  sick  ;  and  furnishes  the  hos[)!tal  accordingly,  with  proper  food 
for  tne  healthy,  and  proper  remedies  for  the  sick  :  but  at  the  same  time  charges 
the  oflieers,  to  whom  he  commits  the  care  of  the  hospital,  by  no  means  to  admit 
any,  unless  it  be  under  a  notion  of  th<'ir  being  in  health,  and  /rom  respect  to 
such  a  qui/ificafion  in  them,  ami  unli'ss  they  have  reasonable  ground,  and  moral 
evidence,  to  induce  them  to  believe  that  they  are  well.  And  if  this  pretence 
?hould  be  made  to  justitysuch  a  conduct,  that  the  hospital  was  indee<i  designed 
for  the  healing  of  the  sick,  yet  it  was  designed  to  confer  this  benefit  only  on 
such  di>ea>e«i  people  as  wer«-*  hypocrites,  and  macie  a  pntfession  and  pretence 
of  beiui^  in  health  ;  will  any  man  presume  to  say,  that  such  a  conduct  is  agree- 
able to  the  dictates  o(  the  uniierstanding  of  rational  beings?  And  to  suppose, 
that  such  should  be  the  conduct  of  the  infinitely  wise  God,  is  as  unscripturai,  as 
it  is  unreasonable.  We  often  read  in  (iotl's  word,  of  men*s  being  convinced  of 
their  wicketlness  and  confesNin«j  their  sias,  as  a  way  to  be  healed  and  cleaiised 
from  sin.  But  where  <lo  we  reail  of  men's  pretentling  to  more  goo<ln<*ss  than 
they  have,  and  making  a  hypocritical  prolession  and  show  of  t^oodness,  in  order 
to  their  becoming  gootl  men  f*  Where  have  we  a  divine  insiilution,  that  any 
who  an*  wolcts  should  put  on  sheep's  cltUhing,  and  so  come  to  his  pt^iple,  that 

•  Mr.  WiUi%ni»,  p.  42.  own«,  thiU  persons  miral  m^k/e  a  ••  profr-Mion  whrrriii  ihry  nmke  a  rIm>w  cI 
btiA^  wtar  « iriin«,**  in  untrr  to  rvm>  iiiUi  the  vi«r»lr  (*hiiri*h.  And.  p.  35.  he  owns.  iKhI  "all  viaibU 
MinU  whu  arc  noi  tniiy  (uouii.  «ir«>  h\|Nirni«>«  **  Akraiii.  il  may  tie  oimrrveA,  hr  a^Mintlnnlly  ir.«i«ift,  tb«l 
men  whotMirf  iiu  morr  iliin romtnon  irriu'p  :ind  inor<tl  wiiireriiy.  inny  lawfully  cinnr  to  pacranv  n'a ;  iind 
yet  •»%  wha»  if  aayn,  p.  35,  ilwy  inn-*!  |irut'f»!i  m^re.  So  that  men  wholiare  no  more  muni  pruffM  mure  , 
and  tKi«.  't  «•  '-ms.  a  oipIui;:  !••  diviiir  iiHtriitiuii !  Ag<tiii  he  s.t>ii,  p.  35,  thai  one  end  Cfial  d**-i^'ii*>d  l*y 
•ppmnliUft  men  to  be  Uou);itt  luto  the  Church  is,  Utal  tirough  di%uie|nce,  they  might  tflfectually  M 
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they  may  believe  them  to  be  sheep^  and  under  this  nation  receive  uiem  into  the 
flock,  to  the  end  that  they  may  truly  become  of  his  sheep? 

But  to  examine  this  matter,  of  the  Lord's  supper  being  a  converting  ordi- 
nance to  ungodly  men  professing  godliness,  a  little  more  exactly.  If  Christ  has 
appointed  the  Lord's  supper  to  be  a  converting  ordinance  to  some  such  as  these, 
then  he  has  appointed  it  either  only  for  such  ol  them  as  are  mistaken^  and  think 
themselves  godly  when  they  are  not ;  or  he  has  appointed  it  not  only  for  such, 
but  also  tor  such  as  are  sensible  they  are  ungodly. 

If  the  former,  if  it  be  appointed  as  a  converting  ordinance  only  for  such  as 
are  mistaken^  tmd  think  themselves  godly,  or  converted  ;  then  here  is  an  insti- 
tution of  Christ,  which  never  can,  in  any  one  instance,  be  made  use  of  to  the 
end  for  which  he  has  appointed  men  to  use  it.  It  cannot  be  made  use  of  for 
this  end  by  those  to/io  admit  members^  and  administer  the  ordinance.  For  they, 
as  Mr.  Williams  says,  must  admit  none  but  such  as  they  are  bound  by  the  rule 
of  Christ  to  look  upon  as  godly  men  already,  and  to  administer  the  sacrament 
to  them  under  tluU  notion,  and  with  respect  to  sucli  a  c/i/iracter.  Neither  can  it 
be  made  use  of  to  such  a  purpose  by  any  of  the  communicants.  For  bv  the 
supposition,  they  must  be  all  such  as  think  they  are  converted  already,  and  also 
come  undtr  that  notion.  So  that  by  this  scheme  of  things,  here  is  an  institu- 
tion ap)K)inted  to  be  upheld  and  used  in  the  church,  which  the  institution  itself 
makes  void  and  impossible.  For,  as  was  observed  before,  the  notion  of  a  con- 
verting orthnance  has  not  a  reference  to  any  secret  decree  of  God,  how  he  in 
his  sovereign  pleasure  will  sometimes  use  it.  But  to  his  institution  given  to 
men,  appointing  the  end  for  which  they  should  use  it.  Therefore,  on  the  present 
supposition,  tlie  institution  appoints  the  Lord*s  supper  to  be  used  in  sonic  cases 
for  llie  conversion  of  sinners,  but  at  the  same  time  forbids  its  being  either  given 
or  received  under  any  other  notion  than  th:it  of  the  communicant's  being  con- 
verted already  :  which  is  in  effect  to  forbid  its  being  either  given  or  received 
for  the  conversion  of  the  communicant,  in  any  one  instance.  So  that  the  in- 
stitution etfectually  destroys  and  disannuls  itself.  But  (jo<I  forbid,  that  we 
should  ascribe  any  such  inconsistent  institutions  to  the  divine  Head  of  the  church ! 

Or  if  the  other  part  of  the  disjunction  be  taken,  and  it  be  said,  the  I^id's 
fupper  is  ajipointed  for  the  conversion  of  some  that  are  samble  that  they  are 
ungodly  or  unconverted^  the  consequence  is  no  less  absurd,  on  Mr.  VVillianis's 
principles.  For  then  the  scheme  is  this.  The  instituti(m  requires  some  men  to 
make  a  pretence  of  real  piety,  and  to  make  a  public,  solemn  profession  of  gos^ 
j}el  hoiiiU'SSy  which  at  the  same  time  they  are  sensible  lht*y  have  none  of;  and 
this,  to  the  end  tliat  others  may  look  upon  them  to  be  real  saints  and  receive 
them  to  the  Lord's  supper  under  that  notion.  Not  putting  on  a  disguise,  and 
making  a  show  of  what  they  have  not,  through  mistake,  but  doing  it  consciously 
and  wilfully,  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  God.  And  all  this  strictly  required  of 
them,  as  the  inslittded  //itaii.f  of  tlieir  becoming  real  saints,  and  the  children  of  God. 

Mr.  Williams  says,  p.  14,  '*  Since  it  is  God's  will,  that  his  church  should 
admit  ah  such  visible  .saints  (viz.,  such  as  he  had  been  speaking  of),  it  follows 
that  the  Loufs  supper  is  a  converting  ordinance  to  such  of  them  as  are  t/nca/i- 
rertedJ*  But  Mr.  Williams  is  mistaken  as  to  his  consequence.  The  Ix)Mrs 
Kupper  is  not  instituteil  to  be  a  converting  ordinance  to  all  unconverUnl  meili 
whom  it  is  God's  will  the  church  shouhl  adroit.  For  it  may  be  the  ihurrh' 
duty,  and  so  God's  will,  to  admit  those  that  live  stcretly  in  the  grossest  wicke% 

Uouf  ht  to  Christ,  **  to  give  him  the  «»hole  poMMvion  of  their  hrartt  ;**  and  yet  in  the  ret)*  next  fMramph, 
y  'di  and  M,  he  •(.•e^ka  of  it  aa  uiilaHlul  lor  lovii  to  cunie  to  a«cr<uurata  till  Utey  **  ^ive  Ui>  all  lUtsu  Malta 
M  Chriau" 
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ness,  as  adultery,  bugc^ery,  deism,  Slc  Such  men  as  these  may  mdce  a  fail 
profession,  and  the  church  may  be  ignorant  of  their  secret  wickedness,  and 
therefore  may  have  no  warrant  to  reject  them  :  but  yet  it  will  not  follow,  that 
God  by  his  institution  has  given  such  a  lawful  right  to  the  Lord's  supper,  having 
appointed  it  to  be  a  converting  ordinance  to  them. 


SECTION    VIII. 

The  Notion  of  moral  Sincerity's  being  the  Q,ualification  which  gives  a  lawful  Right  t6 
Christian  Sacraments,  examined. 

Though  our  author  disdains  the  imputation  of  any  such  notion,  as  that  of 
men's  being  called  visible  and  professed  saints  from  respect  to  a  visibility  and 
profession  ol  moral  sincerity :  yet  it  is  manifest,  that  in  his  scheme  (whether 
consistently  or  no,  others  must  judge)  moral  sincerity  is  the  qualification  which 
entitles,  and  gives  a  lawful  right,  to  sacraments.  For  he  holds,  that  it  is  lawful 
for  unsanctified  men  who  have  this  qualification,  to  come  to  sacraments;  and 
that  it  is  not  lawful  for  them  to  come  without  it.  Therefore  I  desire  this  notion 
may  be  thoroughly  examined. 

And  for  the  greater  clearness,  let  it  be  observed  what  sincerity  in  general 
is.  Now  sincerity,  in  the  general  notion  of  it,  is  an  honest  conformity  of  some 
profession  or  outward  show  of  some  inward  property  or  ad  of  mind^  to  the 
truth  and  reality  of  it.  If  there  be  show  or  pretence  of  what  is  not,  and  has  no 
real  existence,  then  the  pretence  is  altogether  vain ;  it  is  only  a  pretence,  and 
nothing  else :  and  therefore  is  a  pretence  or  show  without  any  sincerity,  of 
any  kind,  either  moral  or  gracious. 

I  now  pro<»eed  to  offer  the  followins:  arguments  against  the  notion  of  moral 
sincerity's  being  the  qualification,  which  gives  a  lawful  right  to  sacraments. 

I.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  moral  sincerity,  in  the  covenant  of  gracCy  dis- 
tinct from  gracious  sincerity.  If  any  sincerity  at  all  be  requisite  in  order  to  a 
title  to  the  seals  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  doubtless  it  is  the  sincerity  which 
belongs  to  that  covenant.  But  there  is  only  one  sort  of  sincerity  which  belongs 
to  that  covenant ;  and  that  is  a  gracious  sincerity  :  the  covenant  of  grace  has 
nothing  to  do  with  any  other  sincerity.  There  is  but  one  sort  of  faith  belong- 
ing to  that  covenant ;  and  this  is  saving  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  callwl  in  Scrip- 
ture unfeigned  faith.  As  for  the  faith  of  devils,  it  is  not  the  faith  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace. 

Here  the  distinction  of  an  internal,  and  external  covenant,  will  not  help  at 
all ;  as  long  as  the  covenant,  of  which  the  sacraments  are  seals,  is  a  covenant 
of  salvation,  or  a  covenant  pro|>osing  terms  of  eternal  salvation.  The  sacra- 
ments are  seals  of  such  a  covenant :  they  are  seals  of  the  JSTew  Testament  in 
Christ's  blood.  Matt  xxvi.  28,  Luke  xxii.  28,  a  testament  which  has  letter  pro» 
fnises  than  the  old,  Ileb.  viii.  6,  and  which  the  apostle  tells  us,  *<  makes  us  heirs 
of  the  eternal  inheritance,"  Ileb.  ix.  15.  Mr.  Williams  himself  speaks  of  the 
•covenant  sealecl  in  baptfsm,  as  "  the  covenant  proposing  terms  of  salvation,'' 
p.  23.  So  he  speaks  of  the  covenant  entered  into  by  a  visible  people,  as  the 
covenant  '*  in  which  God  offers  everlasting  liappiness,]'  p.  24,  25.  But  there 
is  no  other  religion,  no  other  sincerity,  belonging  to  this  covenant  of  salvation^ 
but  that  which  accompanies  salvation,  or  is  saving  religion  and  sincerity.  As  it 
i<i  written,  Ptol.  li.  6,  ^  Behold,  tboii  desirest  truth  in  the  inward  parts." 

There  is  such  a  thmg,  as  what  may  be  called  a  moral  sincerity,  in  distinc- 
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tion  from  saving,  in  many  moral  things ;  as  in  loving  our  friends  and  ncigbbors, 
in  loving  our  country,  in  choosing  the  Protestant  religion  before  the  Popish,  in 
a  conscientious  care  to  do  many  duties,  in  bein^  willing  to  take  a  great  deal  of 
pains  in  religion,  in  being  sorry  for  the  commission  of  such  and  such  acts  of 
wickedness,  &.c.  But  there  are  some  duties,  which,  unless  they  are  done  with 
a  gracious  sincerity y  they  cannot  be  done  at  all.  As  Mr.  Stoddard  observes, 
Safety  of  Jip,  p.  216,  "  There  are  some  duties  which  cannot  be  done  but  from 
a  grhcious  respect  to  God."  Tlius  there  is  but  one  sort  of  sincerity  in  loving 
God  as  God,  and  setting  our  hearts  on  him  as  our  highest  happiness,  loving 
him  above  the  world,  and  loving  holiness  above  all  the  objects  of  our  lusts.  He 
that  does  not  do  these  things  with  a  gracious  sincerity,  never  really  doth  them 
at  all :  he  that  truly  does  them,  is  certainly  a  godly  man ;  as  we  are  abundantly 
assured  by  the  word  of  God.  So,  there  is  but  one  sort  of  sincere  and  cordial 
consent  to  the  covenant  of  grace  ^  but  one  sort  o(  giving  all  our  hearts  to  Jesus 
Christ ;  which  things  Mr.  Williams  allows  to  be  necessary,  to  come  to  sacra- 
ments. That  which  a  man's  heart  b  full  of  reigning  enmity  to,  he  cannot  wiih 
any  reality  at  all,  cordially  consent  to  and  comply  with  :  but  the  hearts  of  i/n- 
sanctifed  men  are  full  of  reigning  enmity  to  the  covenant  of  grace,  accoriling 
to  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Stoddard  and 
Mr.  Williams  too,  as  we  have  seen  before. 

However,  if  there  were  any  such  thing,  as  being  heartily  willing  to  accept 
Christ,  and  giving  all  our  hearts  to  Christ,  without  a  saving  sincerity,  this  would 
not  be  a  complying  with  the  terms  of  a  covenant  salvation.  For  it  is  self-evi- 
dent, that  it  is  only  something  which  is  sai^ing^  that  is  a  compliance  with  the 
Wnns  oi  salvation.  Now  Mr.  Williams  himself  often  allows  (as  has  been  ob- 
servfd)  that  persons  must  comply  w-ith  the  terms  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  in 
order  to  conn*  to  sacraments.  Yet  because  he  also  in  effect  denies  it,  I  shall  say 
something  further  in  confirmation  of  it. 

(  I.)  The  sacraments  are  cnvvruint  privileges.  Mr.  Williams  calls  them  so, 
p.  5.  Covenant  privileges  are  covenant  benefits,  or  benefits  persons  have  a 
right  to  by  the  covenant.  But  persons  can  have  no  right  to  any  of  the  benefts 
of  a  covenant,  without  compliance  with  its  terms.  For  that  is  the  very  notion 
of  the  terms  of  a  covenant,  viz.,  terms  of  an  interest  in  the  benefits  of  that 
covenant.  It  is  so  in  all  covenants  whatsoever ;  if  a  man  refuses  to  comply 
with  the  coiHlitions  of  the  covenant,  he  can  claim  nothing  by  that  covenant. 

(2.)  If  we  consider  the  sacraments  as  seals  of  the  covenant,  the  same  thing 
is  evident,  viz.,  that  a  man  can  have  no  right  to  them  witliout  a  compliance  witE 
the  terms.  The  sacraments  are  not  only  seals  of  the  offer  on  God*s  part,  or 
ordinances  Go<l  has  appointed  as  confirmations  of  the  truth  of  his  covenant,  as 
Mr.  Williams  seems  to  insist,  p.  74,  75.  For  considered  merely  as  seals  and 
confirmations  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  they  are  (as  miracles  and  other  eviden- 
ces of  the  Christian  religion)  seals  equally  given  to  Christians^  Jews^  Deists^ 
moral  and  vicious,  and  the  whole  world  that  knows  of  them.  \Vhereas,  it  b 
manifest,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  sacraments  are  seals  of  the  covenant  to  be 
applied  to  the  communicant^  and  of  which  he  is  the  immediate  subject,  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner,  as  a  party  in  covenant.  Otherwise  what  need  would  there  be  of 
his  bein<;  one  of  (jmrs  covenant  people^  in  any  sense  whatsoever  ? 

But  now  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  seal  of  the  covenant  be- 
longs to  any  man,  as  a  party  in  the  covenant^  who  will  not  accept  of  and  com- 
ply with  the  covenant  He  that  rejects  the  covenant,  and  will  not  comply*  with 
It,  ha'f  no  interest  in  it :  and  he  that  has  no  interest  in  the  covenant,  has  no  right  to 
tlie  seals  *  for  the  covenant  and  its  seals  go  together.  It  tsso  in  all  covenants  amoni; 
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mankind ;  after  a  man  has  come  into  a  bargain  proposed  and  oflfered  b;  Attoiher 
yielding  to  the  terms  of  it,  he  has  a  right  to  have  the  bargain  sealed  and  con- 
firmed to  him  as  a  party  in  the  covenant  ;  but  not  before. 

And  if  what  the  communicant  does,  be  a  seal  on  his  part  also,  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  demonstrates,  seeing  he  is  active  in  the  matter,  and  as  Mr. 
Williams  seems  willing  to  allow,  p.  75,  it  will  follow,  with  equal  evidence,  that 
a  man  cannot  lawfully  partake,  unless  he  yields  to,  and  complies  with  the  cov- 
enant. To  what  purpose  is  a  man's  sealing  an  instrument  or  contract,  but  to 
confirm  it  as  his  own  ad  and  deedy  and  to  declare  his  compliance  with  his  part 
of  the  contract  As  when  a  servant  seals  his  indenture,  it  is  a  testimony  and 
ratification  of  his  compliance  to  the  proposed  contract  with  his  master.  And  it 
a  covenant  of  friendship  be  proposed  between  two  parties,  and  they  both  put 
their  seal  to  it,  hereby  they  both  testify  and  declare  their  mutual  friendship. 

It  has  been  already  obsierved,  that  unsanctified  men,  while  such,  cannot,  with 
any  sincerity  at  all,  testify  a  present  cordial  compliance  with  the  covenant  oi 
grace  :  and  as  they  cannot  do  this,  so  neither  can  they  with  any  sincerit)  pro- 
mise ?k  future  compliance  with  that  covenant  Mr.  Williams  often  allows,  that 
in  oitler  to  Christian  communion  men  must  protnise  a  compliance  with  the  cov- 
enanty  in  its  spiritual  and  saving  duties ;  that  they  will  believe  and  repent  in  the 
sense  of  the  covenant,  willingly  accept  of  Christ  and  his  salvation,  love  him  and 
live  to  him,  and  will  do  it  *•  immediately,  henceforward,  from  this  moment," 
p.  25,  26,  28  an<l  76.  But  how  absurd  is  this  !  When  at  the  same  instant, 
while  they  arc  making  arui  uttering  these  promises,  they  are  entirely  averse  to 
any  such  thing;  being  "  then  enemies  to  Christ,  willingly  rejecting  him,  op- 
posing his  salvation,  striving  against  it,  laboring  to  find  out  all  manner  of  dif- 
ficulties and  hinderarxes  in  the  way  of  it,  not  desiring  it  should  come  yet,"  &c., 
which  our  author,  in  a  place  forecited,  says  is  the  case  with  all  unsanctified 
men. 

And  when  unsanctified  men  promise,  tl  at  they  will  spend  the  rest  of  their 
lives  in  universal  obedience  to  Christ,  there  is  no  sincerity  in  such  promises  ;  be- 
cause there  is  not  such  a  heart  in  them.  There  is  no  man  but  a  true  disciple  of 
Christ,  that  is  willing  thoroughly  to  deny  himself  for  him,  and  follow  h'm  in  a 
way  o[  obedience  to  all  his  commamis,  unto  the  end,  through  all  ditiicuhies 
which  Christ  has  given  his  followers  reason  to  expect,  or  commanded  them  to 
prepare  for ;  as  is  evident  by  Christ's  frequent  declarations,  Luke  xiv.  25— 
33,  Matt  X.  37,  38,  39,  chap.  xiiL  44,  45,  46,  and  many  parallel  places.  If 
an  unsanctified  man  thinks  he  is  willing,  lie  dcH-s  not  know  his  own  heart :  if 
be  professes  to  be  willing,  he  does  not  know  what  he  says.  The  difficully  and 
cost  of  it  is  not  m  his  view ;  and  therefore  he  has  no  proper  willingness  to  com- 
ply with  the  cost  and  difficulty.  That  which  he  is  willing  for,  with  a  moral 
sincerity,  is  something  else  that  be  conceives  of,  which  is  a  great  deal  easier, 
and  less  cross  to  flesh  and  blood.  If  a  king  should  propose  to  a  subject  his 
building  him  such  i  tower,  promising  him  a  certain  reward.  If  the  subject 
should  undertake  it,  *iot  counting  the  cost,  thinking  with  himself  that  the  king 
meant  another  sort  of  tower,  much  cheaper ;  and  should  be  willing  ordy  to 
build  that  cheap  one,  which  he  imagined  in  his  own  mind ;  when  he  w  ould  by 
no  means  have  consented  to  build  so  costly  a  tower  as  the  king  proposed,  if  he 
had  imderstood  him  right:  such  a  man  could  not  be  said  propeily  to  be  wil- 
ling to  comply  with  his  prince's  proposal,  with  any  sincerity  at  all.  For  what 
he  consents  to  with  a  moral  sincerity,  \s  not  the  tiling  which  the  king  proposed 

The  promises  of  unsanctified  men  are  like  the  promises  of  the  man  we  read 
of,  Luke  ix.  57,  58,  who  said,  '*  Lord,  I  will  follow  thee  whithersoever  thou 
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gocst.**  To  whom  Christ  replied,  "  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the 
air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head."  When  he 
made  his  promise,  he  probably  quite  mistook  the  thincr,  and  did  not  imagine, 
that  to  follow  Christ  wherever  he  went,  would  be  to  follow  hiiu  in  such  pover- 
ty and  hardship.  I  suppase  the  rich  young  man  we  read  of,  Mark  x.  17,  &c. 
might  have  what  is  called  moral  sincerity.  But  he  had  no  sincerity  in  the  cove" 
naiU  o/gr<ice.  When  he  came  to  Christ  to  know  what  he  should  do  to  have 
eternal  lifcy  it  is  probable  he  ignorantly  thought  himself  willing  to  yield  himself 
to  Christ's  direction.  Yet  when  it  came  to  a  trial,  and  Christ  told  him  he  must 
£0  and  sell  all  that  he  had  and  give  to  the  poor,  it  proved  that  he  had  no  sincer- 
ity of  willingness  at  all  for  any  such  thing.  So  that  it  is  evident,  however 
unsanctified  men  may  be  morally  sincere  in  some  things,  yet  they  have  no  sin- 
cerity of  any  sort  in  that  covenant^  of  which  the  sacraments  are  seals  ;  and  ihat 
moral  sincerity,  distinct  from  giacious,  in  this  covenant^  is  mere  imagr.iation, 
there  being  indeed  no  such  thing. 

II.  Another  argument  aghin^t  this  notion  of  moral  sincerity's  giving  a  right 
to  church  communion,  is  this :  a  quality  that  is  transient  and  vanishing,  can  be 
no  qualification  or  fitness  for  a  standing  priviieire.  Unsanctified  men  may  be 
very  serious,  preatly  affected,  and  much  enjrai^etl  in  religion  :  but  the  Scripture 
compares  their  religion  to  a  lamp  not  supplied  with  oil,  which  will  go  out,  and 
to  a  plant  that  has  no  root  nor  deepness  of  earth,  which  will  soon  wither;  and 
compares  such  unsanctified  men  to  the  doir  that  will  return  to  his  vomit,  an*!  to 
the  sow,  which,  though  washed  ever  so  clean,  yet,  her  natuie  not  being  changed, 
will  return  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire. 

Mr.  Williams  allows,  that  persons  in  order  to  come  to  sacraments  must  have 
** de«|)  convictions,  an  earnest  comern  to  obtain  salvation,"  &c.  Now  every 
one  who  is  in  any  degree  acquainteil  with  religious  matters,  knows  that  such 
couviciions  are  not  wont  to  last  a  great  wliile,  if  they  have  no  saving  issue. 
Mr.  Stoildard,  in  his  sermon  on  the  danger  of  speedy  degeneracy,  p.  11,  says, 
'*  unconverted  men  will  grow  weary  oi  religious  duties."  And  our  author  him- 
self, p.  78,  speaking  of  those  professors  in  the  primitive  churches,  that  fell  away 
)o  heresy  and  other  wickedness,  takes  notice  that  the  apostle  observes,  ^'  it  will 
BK  so — that  they  which  are  approved,  might  be  made  manifest :"  and  says 
Mr.  Williams  upon  it,  **  evil  ami  unsanctified  men,  by  such  sins,  will  discover 
their  hypocrisy." 

Now  seeint;  this  is  the  case  with  moral  sincerity  and  common  religion,  how 
can  it  be  a  qualitication  for  a  standing  privilege  1  Nothinsx  can  be  a  fitness 
for  a  durubl*'  privilege  but  a  durable  qualification.  For  no  qualification  has  any 
fitni*>s  or  adaptedness  for  more  than  it  extends  to :  as  a  short  scabbani  cannot 
be  fit  for  a  long  sword.  If  a  man,  going  a  journey  in  the  night,  needs  a  lamp 
to  liuht  him  in  his  way,  who  will  pretend  that  a  flaming  wick  without  oil, 
which  will  last  but  a  few  rods,  is  fit  lor  his  purpose  ?  Or  if  a  man  were  build- 
in^iC  a  house  for  himself  and  family,  should  he  put  into  the  frame  pieces  of  tim- 
ber known  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  that  they  would  probably  be  rotten  in  a 
few  months ;  or  should  he  take  blocks  of  ice  instead  of  hewn  stone,  because 
during  a  present  cold  season  they  appeared  to  be  hard  and  firm  ;  and  withal 
shoulil  for  a  covering  put  only  leaves  that  will  soon  fade  away,  instead  of  tiles 
or  shingles,  that  are  solid  and  lasting ;  would  not  every  spectator  ridicule  his 
folly? 

If  it  should  be  said  that  iinsanctifie«|  men,  w*hen  they  lose  their  moral  sincer* 
ity,  may  be  cast  out  again :  this  is  far  from  helping  the  case,  or  showing  that 
such  men  were  ever  fit  to  be  admitted.     To  say,  a  piece  of  timber,  tbougb  nof 
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of  a  durable  nature,  is  ^  to  be  put  into  the  frame  of  a  building,  because  wh€D 
it  begins  to  rot  it  may  be  pulled  out  again,  is  so  far  from  proving  that  it  was  ever 
fit  to  be  put  in,  that  the  speedy  necessity  of  pulling  it  out  rather  proves  the  con- 
trary. If  we  had  the  power  of  constituting  a  human  body,  or  it  were  left  to 
us  to  aild  members  to  our  own  bodies,  as  there  might  be  occasion  ;  we  should 
not  think  such  a  member  was  fit  to  be  added  to  the  frame,  that  had  already 
radically  seated  in  it  a  cancer  or  gangrene,  by  which  it  could  last  but  a  little 
while  it^ielf,  and  would  endanger  the  other  members;  though  it  were  true,  that 
when  the  disease  should  prevail,  there  were  surgeons  who  might  be  procured 
to  cut  that  member  off. 

But  to  consider  a  little  further  this  point  of  mora/ ^iwcen/y'^  qualifying  per- 
sons for  the  privileges  of  the  church,  I  would  lay  down  this  proposition  as  a 
thing  of  clear  evidence :  Those  persons  have  no  fitness  in  themselves  to  come  to 
the  privileges  of  the  churchy  xjoho^  if  they  were  known^  would  not  befit  to  be  admit- 
ted  by  others.  For  to  say,  they  are^  to  be  members,  and  yet  7wt  fit  to  be  al- 
lowed to  be  members,  is  apparently  absurd.  But  they  who  have  no  belter  fit- 
ness than  moral  sincerity,  if  that  were  known,  would  not  be  fit  to  be  a<hnitted 
by  others  ;  as  is  allowed  by  Mr.  Williams.  For  he  holds,  that  in  order  to  be 
fit  to  be  admitted  by  others,  they  must  credibly  appear  to  them  to  have  some- 
thing more  than  moral  sincerity,  even  gospel  holiness.  And  it  is  evident  in  it- 
self, as  well  as  allowed  by  Mr.  Williams,  that  if  such  were  known,  they  would 
not  bt* fit  to  be  admitted,  only  on  their  moral  sincerity,  and  the  profession  and 
promises  they  make  from  such  a  principle :  and  that  for  this  reason,  because 
such  a  principle  alone  would  not  befit  to  be  trusted.  God  himself  has  taught 
his  church,  that  the  religion  of  unsanclified  men  is  not  fit  to  be  trusle<l ;  as  a 
lamp  without  oily  and  a  plant  w*ithout  root,  are  things  not  to  be  trusted,  (lod 
has  directly  taught  his  cl.urch  to  expect,  that  such  a  religion  will  fail ;  and  that 
such  men,  having  no  higher  principle,  will  return  to  their  wickedness.  Job 
xxvii.  8,  9,  10,  **The  hypocrite — will  he  delight  himself  in  the  Almighty? 
Will  be  always  call  upon  Go<l  ?"  Dan.  xii.  10,  "  The  wicketl  will  do  w  ick- 
edly."  And  therefore  God  does  not  require  his  church  to  accept  their  profes- 
sion and  promises.  If  he  has  taught  us  not  to  credit  their  profession  and  prom- 
ises, then  certainly  he  has  taught  us  not  to  accept  tliem. 

HI.  Another  argument  against  this  supposed  rule  of  allowing  and  requiring 
unsanctified  men  with  moral  sincerity,  to  come  to  sacraments,  is  this.  That 
TfiUy  which  if  fully  attended,  would  naturally  bring  it  to  pass,  that  the  greater 
p*irt  of  communicants  would  be  unfit,  even  according  to  that  very  rule,  cannot 
be  a  divine  rule :  but  this  supposed  rule  of  moral  sincerity  is  such  a  rule.  For 
if  this  rule  be  universally  attended,  then  all  unsanctified  men,  who  have  present 
convictions  of  conscience  sufficient  to  make  them  morally  sincere,  must  come 
into  the  communion  of  the  church.  But  this  conviction  and  common  religion, 
if  it  does  not  issue  in  conversion  (as  has  been  observed),  commonly  vanishes 
away  in  a  short  time  :  and  yet  still  these  persons,  if  not  convictwl  of  open  scan- 
dal, are  left  in  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  remain  there,  without  eren 
moral  sincerity.  Experience  gives  abundant  reason  lo  think,  that  of  tho>c  who 
some  time  or  other  have  considerable  convictions  of  conscience,  so  as  to  make 
ihem  for  the  present  to  be  what  is  called  morally  sincere,  but  few  are  savingly 
converted.*  And  if  all  these  must  be  admitted  (as  they  must,  if  this  rule  be 
fully  attended),  then  their  convictions  going  away  and  their  sincerity  vanishing 

*  How  «niiill  A  proportion  aiv  there  of  th«  vast  muhitudes,  that  in  ik«  time  of  ihr  lafe  rpli^imtt  torn* 
•K«(H>n  fhrotttfh  th«>  land  li^  tneir  coMcienres  awukrneJ,  who  ^ave  hopeful  Abiding  c%iiJtncca  of  a  mv 
ti^  coo9tt%*'»a  to  God ! 
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with  ity  it  will  hereby  be  brought  about,  that  the  Lord^s  table  is  chiefly  sur- 
rounded with  the  worst  sort  of  morally  insincere  persons,  viz.,  stupid  backsli- 
ders, that  are  in  themselves  far  worse  than  they  were  before,  according  to  the 
Scripture  account,  Matt.  xii.  45,  and  2  Pet.  ii.  20.  And  this  as  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  foreraentioned  rule,  appointing  moral  sincerity  to  be  the 
qualifications  for  communion.    Thus  this  supposed  rule  supplants  its  own  design. 

IV.  Another  argument  that  moral  sincerity  is  not  the  qualification  to  which 
God  has  annexed  a  lawful  right  to  sacraments,  is,  that  this  qualification  is  7iot 
at  all  inconsistent  with  a  man's  living  at  the  same  time  in  the  most  heinous 
wickedness^  in  a  su|)erlative  degree  contrary  to  the  Christian  religion. 

It  was  before  observed  to  be  a  thing  evident  in  itself,  and  it  Ho  wed  by  Mr. 
Williams,  that  there  are  some  sins,  which  while  wilfully  continued  and  lived 
m,  though  secretly,  do  wholly  disqualify  persons  for  Christian  sacraments,  and 
make  it  unlawful  for  men  to  partake  of  them. 

Now  if  it  be  thus  with  some  sins,  doubtless  it  is  because  of  the  he inousness 
of  those  sins,  the  high  degree  of  wickedness  which  is  in  them.  And  hence  it 
will  follow,  that  those  sins  which  are  in  themselves  most  heinous,  and  most  con- 
trary to  the  Christian  religion,  do  especially  disqualify  persons  for  Christian 
sacraments,  when  wilfully  lived  in. 

Let  it  therefore  now  be  considered,  whether  it  will  not  follow  from  these 
premises,  that  for  men  to  live  in  enmity  against  Go<l  and  Christ,  and  in  wilful 
unbelief  and  rejection  of  Christ  (as  the  Scriptures  teach,  and  as  Mr.  Stoddard 
and  Mr.  Williams  too  assert,  is  the  case  with  all  unsanctified  men  under  the 
gospel),  wholly  disqualifies  men  for  Christian  sacraments.  For  it  is\ery  niiuii- 
lest  by  Scripture  and  reason,  that  to  live  in  these  things  is  to  live  in  sonje  of 
the  most  heinous  kinds  of  wickedness  ;  as  is  allowed  by  Calvinistic  divines  in 
general,  and  by  Mr.  Stoddard  in  particular,  who  says,  Saf,  if  ^Jp,  p.  -2^4, 
•'  Ycm  cannot  anger  God  more  by  any  thing,  than  by  continuing  in  the  neglect 
of  Christ.  This  is  the  great  controversy  God  has  with  sinners ;  not  that  they 
have  been  guilty  of  these  and  those  particular  transgressions,  but  that  they 
abide  in  tlie  rejection  of  the  gospel."  Again  he  says.  Ibid.  p.  249,  **  The 
great  sin,  that  Goil  is  angry  with  you  for,  is  your  unbelief.  Despising  the  gos- 
pel is  the  great  provoking  sin." 

A  man*s  continuing  in  hatretl  of  his  brother,  e.specially  a  fellow  communi- 
cant, is  generally  allowetl  to  be  a  thing  that  disqualifies  tor  communion.  The 
aposile  coniparis  it  to  leaven  in  the  passover,  1  Cor.  v.  6,  7,  8.  Bui  now  cer- 
tainly it  is  as  bad,  and  as  contiaiy  to  the  nature  an<l  design  of  Christian  sacra- 
ments, for  a  man  to  live  in  hatred  of  Chkist,  and  to  remain  a  hattful  and 
accursid  efiemy  [i\  \  may  use  Mr.  WiHiains*s  own  language)  to  the  gloiious 
Redeemer  and  head  of  the  Christian  church. 

None  will  deny  that  lying  nmi  perjury  are  very  gross  and  heinous  sins,  and 
(if  known)  very  scandalous ;  and  therefore  it  follows  from  wliat  was  observed 
before,  that  such  sins,  if  live<l  in.  though  secretly,  do  disquality  persons  for 
Chiistian  sacraments  in  G(h1*s  sight.  But  by  out  author*s  own  account,  all 
unsanctified  men  that  partake  of  the  IiOrd*s  supjier,  live  in  lying  and  perjury^ 
and  go  on  to  renew  these  crimes  continually  ;  inasmuch  as  while  they  continue 
ungcdiy  men,  they  live  in  a  constant  violation  of  their  promise  and  oath.  For 
Mr.  Williams  often  lays  it  down,  that  all  who  enter  into  covenant  with  God, 
do  promise  spiritual  duties,  such  as  repentance,  faith,  love,  &c.  And  that  they 
promise  to  |)erlorin  these  henctfuneard^  even  from  tlie  present  moment^  unto 
the  end  of  Ife  ;  see  |).  25,  26,  28,  76.  And  that  tliey  do  not  only  promise, 
but  yf/eor  to  do  this,  p.  18,  100,  101,  129,  130,  i4a     But  for  a  man  to  uo- 
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late  the  promises  he  makes  in  covenanting  with  God,  Mr.  Williams  once  and 
again  speaks  of  it  as  lyingy  p.  24,  130.  And  if  so,  doubtless  their  breaking  the 
oath  they  swear  to  God,  is  perjury.  Now  lying  to  men  '»  bad ;  but  lying  to 
God  is  worse,  Acts  v.  4.  And  without  doubt  perjury  towards  God  is  the  iwrst 
sort  of  perjury.  But  if  unsanctified  men,  when  they  entered  into  covenant 
with  God,  promised  and  swore,  that  they  would  immediately  and  henceforward 
accept  of  Christ  as  their  Saviour,  and  love  him,  and  live  to  him  ;  then  while 
they  continue  in  a  wilful  rejection  of  him  (which  according  to  Mr.  Williams  all 
unregenerate  men  Jo)  they  live  cimtinually  in  the  violation  of  their  promise 
and  oath.* 

I  would  observe  one  thing  further  under  this  head,  viz.,  that  ungodly  men 
who  live  under  the  gospel,  notwithstanding  any  moral  sincerity  they  may  have, 
are  worse^  and  more  provoldng  enemies  ofGody  than  the  very  heathen^  who 
never  sinned  against  gospel  light  and  mercy.  This  is  very  manifest  by  the 
Scriptures,  particularly  Matt.  x.  13,  14,  Amos  iii.  2,  Rom.  ii.  9,  2  Pet.  ii 
21,  Rev.  iii.  15,  16. 

I  havinji:  suggested  concerning  Mr.  Stoddard's  doctrine  of  admitting  m^e 
unconverted  than  converted,  by  attending  Christ's  rule,  that  this  supposes  it  to 
be  the  case  of  the  members  of  the  visible  church,  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  more  provoking  enemies  to  God  than  most  of  the  heathen  ;  Mr.  Williams 
represents  himself  as  greatly  alarmed  at  this.  He  calls  it  an  extraordinary 
passage,  and  puts  five  questions  about  it  to  my  serious  consideration,  p.  72,  73. 
The  first  and  chief  question  is  this  :  *'  Did  Mr.  Stoddard  ever  say  in  the  Appeal^ 
or  anywhere  else,  of  most  of  our  fellow-worshippers  at  the  sacrament,  that  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  concerning  them,  but  that  they  are  more  provoking 
enemies  to  the  Loid,  whom  Christians  love  and  adore,  than  most  of  the  very 
Heathen  /*'  His  three  next  questions  are  to  represent  the  heinousness  ol  such 
supposed  ill  treatment  of  Mr.  Stoddard,  and  1  think  will  besulHciently  answered, 
by  what  I  shall  offer  in  reply  to  the  first. 

I  will  tell  him  what  Mr.  Stodilard  said.  Speaking  to  such  as  do  not  come 
to  Christ,  living  under  the  gospel,  he  said.  Safety  ofAp,  p.  234,  235,  "You 
may  not  think  to  escape  as  the  heathen  do.  Your  load  will  be  heavier  and 
your  fire  will  be  hotter,  and  your  judgment  sorer,  than  the  judgment  of  other 

*  III  re  I  wouM  obterv'*,  that  not  only  in  the  ^r^'neral  do  unsanctified  mm,  notwithctanding  their 
moral  •iiiccnty,  thus  hvc  iii  the  mo«t  hciiiuu*  wickt.«hicM;  but  )>articuiuriy,  accurding  tu  %\r.  Wilimint'a 
ou'n  jlwtnnr,'  ihrir  vj-ry  ult'tidancc  on  the  outward  ordinanret  and  dutifi  of  tromhip  is  th**  rilent^ 
most Jlag rant f  and  abominabtc  impiety.  In  his  i>irmons  on  Christ  a  Kirig  and  W'itneti,  |>.  77,  78, 
h('say«,  "If  a  inan  ruidd  |<crfurin  all  the  outward  acts  of  wur^hif  and  uU  du  :«c«',  whirji  the  BiMe 
rt*()uifos,  from  the  lifgiunihg  to  the  i-nd  of  it,  and  nut  do  them  from  faith  in  Christ,  and  lore  to  God,  and 
nut  t'Xiiros«  hy  them  the  thuughts,  di-sircs,  and  actmgs  of  his  son|;  ihry  would  bi-  so  fur  Voiw  U  ing 
that  obe«litiicc  which  Christ  requires,  ihut  liiey  would  be  a  mocking  ^f  God^  and  huti/ul  to  him, 
Tli(.*se  outward  uc's  ought  to  be  no  other,  and  in  religion  arc  dtsiened  to  stand  for  nutluni;  ilte  but  to 
be  rc'prtsi^^nta lions  of  a  inutrs  soul,  and  the  actsof  tliat.  And  when  they  are  not  so  they  are  in  their 
own  nature  a  lis,  and  false  pretrnce  of  aomelhing  within,  which  ia  not  there.  Thervture  tlie  Lord 
abhors  tla  in,  and  reckons  th«se  false  )ireteiices  the  rtZrW  viekedneta.  Now  when  a  niun  |Mrfur:.-^s  all 
outward  olteJience  and  worshi{>,  b<it  it  does  not  come  from  his  hearty  he  practically  denies  the  omnia* 
eience  of  Christ,  while  he  puts  before  him  a  sIhiw  and  nrctenee  of  soinrthing  for  the  reality ;  and  so  he 
belies  his  own  profession.  And  ull  this,  be  it  more  or  less,  wliatever  it  pretends  to  be  of  r*>liirion,  in- 
■lead  of  being  that  which  Christ  rrquirfS,  it  entirely  ditlerent  from  if,  vea,  infinitely  contrary  to  it, 
And  thoH*  same  actions,  whirh  when  they  ure  in  the  lttngiiag<>  of  the  hearty  and  rlow  Irom  it,  are 
pleating  and  acceptable  to  Q»\  and  JesuM  Christ,  are  true  obedience  to  him  ;  when  they  do  not,  are 
r  rkonedthe  must  rLAca  ant  and  AaoMiNAiLB  impiety,  and  threatened  with  the  skvcrci^toamna- 
TioN  or  HBLL.*'  Now,  «'h'>  Can  believe,  that  Uod  has,  by  his  own  huiy  institution,  made  ilnt  nort  of 
•.'.Kerity,  which  it  nothing  bettrr  than  what  it  consistent  with  such  a  /yin^,  rilr,  abominabU, 
gagrantljiyicked  pretenet  andthoit  iff  religion  a§  /Au,  the  very  thirig  that  iriM  »  u  right,  even  in  his 
Mgnt,  to  Christian  aacram*  nis! 

I  oii^ht  hero  also  ohscrvr,  thnt  if  moral  tineerity  or  common  ^race  gives  a  ncht  to  sacraments  in 
Che  aiffht  of  Goii,  thrn  that  which  (aecor«ling  to  Mr.  Stmldarrs  doctrine  before  obsT-rvetl)  is  a  spirit  of 
hutt  that  which  it  contrary  to,  and  at  var  with,  and  would  destroy  mwing  grace,  it  the  Uiiog  ibhich 
Civca  a  nglil,  u>  the  tight  of  God,  to  Christian  aacramrnts. 
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meh  God  will  proportion  every  man's  misery  to  his  iniquity.  And  as  you 
have  enjoyed  greater  light  and  love,  so  you  must  expect  more  amazing  and 
exquisite  wrath,  than  other  men.  Conscience  has  more  to  accuse  you  of  and 
condemn  you  for,  and  so  has  God.  And  you  will  sink  down  deeper  into  hell, 
than  other  men.  You  are  treasuring  up  a  greater  measure  of  wrath,  than 
others,  against  the  day  of  wrath.  You  will  wish  you  had  lived  in  the  darkest 
corners  of  the  earth  among  Scythians  and  Barbarians." 

And  Mr.  Williams  must  allow  me  to  remind  him  of  what  another  divine 
has  said,  and  that  is  himself.  In  his  sermon  on  Isa.  xlv.  11,  p.  25,  26,  he  says, 
*'  It  is  to  be  feared,  there  are  great  numbers  here  present,  that  are  in  an  uncon^ 
verted^  unrenewed^  unpardoned  state;  strangers  from  God,  and  enemies  to  him. 
Yet  you  now  look  with  great  pity  and  compassion  on  that  poor  captive^  for 
whom  we  have  now  been  offermg  up  our  earnest  prayers,*  who  has  been  so 
long  in  so  pitiable  and  sorrowful  a  condition,  and  who  is  now  in  the  thickness  of 
po^w/i  darkness  and  sujierstition.  If  you  are  out  of  Chiist,  and  destitute  of 
true  fait))  in  him,  if  your  natures  remain  xmreneiced  and  vnsanctifiedj  what  is 
your  state  better  than  hers,  which  looks  so  sorrowful  and  distressing  ?  Rather, 
IS  it  not  ux>rse?  When  you  consider,  that  in  the  fulness  of  the  means  of  grace 
which  you  have  enjoyed  all  your  days,  you  are  as  far  from  any  saving  know- 
ledge of  Jesus  Christ,  as  those  who  have  lived  in  the  dregs  and  abyss  of  popish 
ijjnorance,  and  know  not  what  to  believe,  but  what  the  church,  that  is,  jin/i- 
cnrist,  tells  theni.  If  you  die  thus,  your  misery  will  be  aggravated  inconceiv- 
ably beyond  theirs.  Which  Christ  has  plainly  enough  shown  us,  when  he  up- 
braided the  lities  wherein  most  of  his  mighty  works  were  done, and  tells  them 
how  much  in  the  comparison  they  fall  below  Tyre  and  Sidon  (heathen  cities, 
notorious  for  luxury,  dibaucherv,  and  the  gi(»5sest  idolatry),  "  and  Sodom  ;  for 
whom  it  should  be  more  tnltrahle^  than  for  them." 

'I  he  same  anthor  sajs  also,  even  in  the  book  uniler  consideration,  p.  86, 
*•  That  the  uiihelier  and  impieties  of  viaible  saints,  is  what  they  will  be  punished 
far  above  ail  men  in  the  tcorld" 

Ami  now  I  think  it  may  be  proper  for  Mr.  Williams  hiir.self  to  answer 
his  6th  question,  which  he  puts  to  my  serious  consideration,  "  What  honor  is  it 
to  our  Lord  Jesus  Chiist,  to  treat  visible  saints  in  such  a  manner,  when  at  the 
same  time  it  is  his  revealed  will  they  should  be  outwardly  treated  as  visible 
saints?" 


EJECTION  IX 

A  View  o^  what  Mr.  Williams  says  concerning  the  public  Covenanting  of  Profw^»- 

sore. 

I.  Mr.  Williams,  often  speaks  with  contempt,  of  my  supposing  it  to  be  a 
duty  required  of  such  as  come  to  sacraments,  tliat  they  should  erplicitly  men 
the  co^^enant,  and  disputt»s  largely  as;ainst  it,  p.  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,22, 
and  hiany  other  jdaces.  He  says  concerninir  me,  p.  22,  **  It  is  vt-ry  unhappy, 
that  this  g(MKl  (rfiith'innn  should  use  the  Scripture  in  such  a  manner,  to  prove  a 
divine  institution  which  never  bad  an  existence;  and  alter  all  that  is  said,  is  but 
a  mere  imagination  and  chimera;  it  beinj;  evident,  there  never  was  any  such 
divine  institution  for  the  church  under  the  Old  Testament,  bimling  particular 

.^  *  Mm.  Eunicr  Williams,  brmifht  op  in  C  tnadn,  mnoni:  thr  rac^nnwiiirii  Indian*.  *i*Xrr  to  tii«  tliet 
pikcror<»f  \\if  ciun'li  in  ^Il•n^filkl,  whet**  il>tK  ^erlluln  hub  pica<'l.''«J,  ufHin  « listy  uf  pray«r  kr|4  »^¥'' 
tccounf  ;  abc  rf«ii:|  tkru  la  tbat  place  on  a  visit. 

Vol.  I.  31 
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persons  publidy  and  explicUly  to  own  the  covenant^  in  order  to  their  enjoying 
the  outward  ordinances  of  it"  However  it  falls  out  something  happily  Jbr  me, 
that  I  am  not  quite  alone  in  this  chimera,  but  have  Mr.  Williams  himself  to 
join  me  in  it ;  who  abundantly  asserts  the  same  thing,  p.  5,  8,  9,  and  many 
other  places,  who  mes  the  Scripture  in  the  same  mwiner,  smd  supposes  the 
same  divine  institution;  and  who,  in  p.  5  of  the  treatise  in  hand,  having  stated 
the  following  inquiry,  "  What  is  that  evidence,  which  by  divine  appointment 
the  church  is  to  have,  of  the  saintship  of  those  who  are  admitted  to  the  outward 
privileges  of  the  covenant  of  grace  ?"  makes  this  answer  to  it :  "  The  Scrip- 
TUKE  has  determined  the  matter  thus,  that  the  open  profession  and  declaration 
of  a  person's  believing  in  Christ, — and  a  hearty  consent  to  the  terms  of  the 
covenant  of  grace,  and  engagement  on  his  part  to  fulfil  it,"  &c.,  '*  is  the  sole 
and  entire  ground  of  that  public  judgment,  which  the  church  is  to  make  of  the 
real  saintship  of  professors."  It  is  manifest,  he  cannot  intend  merely  that  they 
should  be  the  posterity  of  such  as  thus  owned  the  covenant,  or  declared  their 
consent  to  it^  and  so  are  looked  upon  as  those  that  owned  the  covenant  in  their 
ancestors,  at  the  beginning  of  the  covenant  line  (though  sometimes  he  seems  to 
suppose,  this  is  all  that  is  necessary,  as  I  shall  take  particular  notice  by  and  by) : 
for  here  he  expressly  speaks  of  a  personal  owning  the  covenant,  or  the  open  prO' 
fession  and  declaration  of  a  person's  consent  to  the  covenant.  And  thus  he  often 
speaks  of  the  same  matter  in  like  manner,  as  a  personal  thing,  or  what  is  done 
by  the  person  judged  of  and  received.  See  p.  10,  31,  32,  33,  34,  73,84,  139. 
And  in  the  2d  page  of  his  preface,  he  declares  himself  fully  established  in  Mr. 
Stothlard's  doctrine  concerning  this  affair  of  qualifications  for  the  Lord's  supper; 
who  expressly  declares  it  to  be  his  judgment,  that  **  it  is  requisite  that  persons 
be  not  admitted  unto  communion  in  the  Lord's  supper,  without  making  a  per- 
sonal and  public  profession  of  their  faith  and  repentance,"  ^ppeat^  p.  93,  94. 

And  as  Mr.  VVilliams  hokis  that  there  must  be  a  public^  persoiud  owning 
the  covenant ;  so  he  also  maintains,  that  this  profession  must  be  explicit^  or  ex- 
press.  He  says,  p.  20,  *'  Since  we  have  no  direction  in  the  Bible,  at  what  time, 
nor  in  what  manner  any  personal^  explicit  covenanting  should  be  performed, — 
it  ap)>ears  plain  to  a  demonstration,  that  the  people  knew  nothing  of  any  such  in- 
stitution, as  I  suppose  the  Christian  church  never  did  until  Mr.  EI<I wards  discovered 
it."  But  if  I  was  the  first  discoverer  he  should  have  owned,  that  since  I  have 
discovered  it,  he  himself  and  all  my  op))a<:ers  have  seen  cause  to  follow  me  and 
receive  my  discoveiy.  For  so  the  case  seems  to  be,  if  he  gives  us  a  Hue  ac- 
count (in  p.  132),  where  lie  rejects,  with  indignation,  the  imputation  of  any 
other  opinion.  **  How  often  (sa)S  he)  has  Mr.  Edwards  said  none  but  visible 
saints  are  to  be  admitted  ?  Do  not  all  Mr.  Etlwards^s  opposers  say,  that  no 
MAN  is  to  be  admitted,  who  does  not  profess  his  liearty  belief  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  earnest  and  sincere  purpose  of  his  heart,  so  far  as  he  knows  it,  to  obey  all 
Go4i*s  commands,  and  keep  his  covenant  ?  None,  who  do  not  make  as  full 
and  express  a  profession  as  the  Israelites  did,  or  was  ever  required  by  Christ  or 
his  a)K)stles,  in  any  instances  that  can  bt*  pro<luoefl  in  the  Bible,  of  Ixxlie^of  men 
Of  partirular  pei^ons'  admission  into  visible  covenant  with  Go<l  ?"  He  had  be- 
fore sptiketi  of  the  words  which  the  Israelites  used  in  their  entering  into  covenant 
uriih  (Jod^  p.  5,  which  must  refer  to  their  entering  into  covenant  in  the  wilder* 
ness  ;  for  we  have  no  account  of  any  words  at  all,  used  by  that  nation,  at  their 
entering  into  covenant^  if  not  there.  And  this  he  sometimes  speaks  of  as  the 
covenant  they  made,  Mrhen  God  took  them  into  corenaut^  p.  8, 3(>,  37.  And  p. 
20,  he  allows  that  to  be  an  instance  of  explicit  covenanting  :  but  ridicules  my 
pretending  to  show,  that  explicit  co\eiiaiiting  was  a  divine  institution  fur  alf: 
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wiien  he  says,  we  have  an  account  of  but  four  instances  of  any  explicit  cove- 
nanting with  God  by  the  Jews,  and  those  on  most  extraordinary  occasions,  and 
oy  the  body  of  the  people.  But  what  matter  is  it,  w^ielher  there  were  four,  or 
but  tw,'),  or  only  that  one  instance  in  the  wilderness  ?  When  he  himself  with 
such  earnestness  declares,  that  all  my  opposers  hold,  every  man  must  make  as 
full  and  expiess  a  profession  of  the  covenant  as  ever  the  Israelites  did,  or  was 
ever  required,  in  any  instance  that  can  be  produced  in  the  Bible,  whether  of 
bodies  of  men  or  particular  persons*  admission,  &c.  If  this  be  so,  and  what 
he  said  before  be  also  true,  then  all  Israel,  even  every  individual  person  among 
them,  that  ever  was  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  church,  throughout  all 
their  generations,  by  his  own  confession  and  assertion,  did  personally  make  as 
explicit  a  profession  of  the  covenant,  as  the  body  of  the  people  did  in  that  in- 
stance in  the  wilderness.  And  not  only  so,  but  (he  same  must  every  individual 
person  do,  that  ever  comes  to  sacraments,  through  all  ages,  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  Tlius  Mr.  Williams  fights  hard  to  beat  down  himself.  But  I  will  not 
say  in  his  own  language,  that  in  so  doing  he  fghis  hard  to  beat  down  a  poot 
man  of  straw. 

If  any  should  say,  that  Mr.  Williams,  when  speaking  of  an  express  pro/es^ 
Won,  does  not  mean  a  profession  in  words^  but  only  in  actions;  such  as  ai 
outward  attenchince  on  ordinances  and  duties  of  worship :  1  answer,  if  suck 
actions  are  a  profession,  yet  certainly  they  are  not  an  express  profession  ;  they 
are  no  more  th^n  an  implicit  profession.  And  besides,  it  is  very  plain,  the  pro- 
fession he  speaks  of  is  a  verbal  profession,  or  a  profession  in  words.  Thus  p. 
36,  when  describinir  the  profession  which  ouuht  to  be  made,  he  says,  **  It  is  in  as 
stronir  wonii>  as  wi-re  UM-d  by  any  wIkiui  the  apostles  admitted."  And  else- 
wlnre  (as  was  before  noiid)  he  often  insists,  that  a  prolession  should  be  made 
in  words  without  any  discrimination  as  to  their  meaning.  Which  shows,  it  is 
a  profit  ssion  in  words  that  he  designs.  And  although,  p.  104,  he  speaks  of  a 
perfoimaiK'e  of  the  outward  duties  of  morality  and  worship,  as  the  only  way 
that  God  ei^er  apjHtinted  of  making  real  saint^hip  visible :  yet  this  is  only  another 
instance  of  his  great  inconsistence  with  himself;  as  appears  by  what  has  already 
been  ol>servetl,  and  appears  further  by  this,  that  when  lie  speaks  of  a  profession 
of  consent  to  the  ivnus  of  the  covenant,  &c.,  he  often  speaks  of  it  as  a  profes- 
sion which  ouirht  to  l)e  made  in  order  to  admission  to  these  ordinances,  n.  6,  10, 
35,  36.  132,  Mud  other  places.  If  so,  then  how  can  the  attnidance  itself,  on 
these  ordinances  of  worship,  be  all  the  profession  which  is  to  be  made  ?  Must 
men  first  cc»me  to  ordinances,  in  order  to  admission  to  ordinances?  And  more- 
over, Mr.  Williams  hinjself  distinuu'ushes  between  engaging  and  swearing  to 
krtp  citvetwnt  in  the  public  proti  ssion,  and  attending  on  the  ordinances  and 
duties  of  worship,  which  lie  S|)eaks  of  as  belonging  to  \hejvlfilment  of  the  en- 
gagrment  and  oath,  p.  130.  And  lastly  I  wouhl  observe,  though  it  could  be 
consistently  made  out  (which  it  can  never  be)  that  Mr.  Williams  does  not 
mean  a  professing  in  wordsy  it  would  be  nothing  to  the  purpose.  If  it  be  in 
words,  or  in  other  siirns  which  are  equivalent  to  words,  and  which  are  z  full  and 
express  profession  (as  Mr.  Williams  sajs),  it  is  exactly  the  same  thing  as  to 
my  purjuise,  and  the  cons<>({ueiice  of  thf  attrtmieiit,  which  was,  that  real  god- 
liness iiiiist  be  prrttt'sstil.  And  inde<-d  tins  very  thing  which  1  endeavore<l  to 
Srove  by  all  that  1  haidon  this  head,  is  expressly,  again  and  again,  allowed  by 
fr.  Williams.  Yet  he  makes  a  great  ado,  as  if  there  was  a  vast  difference 
between  him  and  nie  in  this  affair  of  public  covenanting  with  God;  and  at 
though  my  notion  of  it  ¥;ere  veiy  sincular,  alisuid,  and  mischievous. 
11.  Mr*  W  illiao;S Sh}8  a  guat  dtal  in  op{.osition  to  iiiC,  lo  sliow  that . 
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tng  by  God^s  name^  swearinsr  to  the  Lord,  and  the  like,  does  not  me?in  covenant* 
ing  with  God:  but  yet  in  p.  18,  in  the  midst  of  his  earnest  dispute  against  it, 
he  owns  it.  I  mentioned  sevp»-al  Scripture  prophecies,  referring  to  the  Gentile 
converts  in  the  days  of  the  gospel,  which  foretell  that  they  should  sw^ttr  by 
God's  name,  swear  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  &c.,  as  a  prediction  of  ihe  Gentiles 
pithlic  covenanting  with  God  ;  using  that  as  one  thing  which  confirmed,  that 
this  was  commonly  the  meaning  of  such  phrases  in  the  Old  Testament.  But 
Mr.  Williams  despises  my  interpretation  of  these  prophecies,  and  my  argument 
from  them.  Nevertheless,  in  his  reply,  he  owns  the  very  thing :  he  in  elfect 
owns,  that  entering  into  covenant,  and  owning  the  covenant  is  what  is  meant 
by  these  prophecies  ;  mentioning  this,  plainly  with  approbation,  as  the  univer- 
sal sense  of  Protestant  commentators.  His  words  are,  p.  18,  "As  to  all  these 
prophecies,  which  Mr.  Edwards  has  quoted,  referring  to  the  Gentiles,  and  their 
swearing  by  the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  sense  of  Protestant  commentators  upon 
them,  I  think,  universally  is,  that  when  the  Gentiles,  in  God's  appointed  time, 
should  be  brought  into  covenant  with  God,  it  should  be  as  the  Jews  were,  by 
being  pei-suaded  to  consent  to  the  terms  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  en  staging 
themselves  to  God,  to  be  faithful  to  him,  and  keep  covenant  with  him.  He  who 
heartily  consents  to  the  terms  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  gives  up  himself  to  the 
\jOV{\,  gives  the  hand  to  the  Lord,  engages  to  own  and  serve  him  :  which  is  the 
thing  signified  in  all  those  metaphorical  phrases,  which  describe  or  jwint  out 
this  event,  in  the  Old  Testament  language." 

Mr.  Williams  in  these  last  cited  wor.l<,  explains  the  phrase  of  giving  the 
hand  to  iht*  Lord,  as  signifying  engaging  themselves  to  God  in  covenant,  and  fo/i- 
senting  to  (he  terms  of  the  covenant  (as  the  reader  sees)  and  vi't  in  the  next 
page  but  two,  he  contemns  and  utterly  disallows  my  interpreting  the  same 
phrase  in  the  same  manner.  Mr.  Williams  says,  p.  21,  "  As  to  the  words  of 
HcZfkiah,  when  he  called  the  Israelites  to  the  passover,  bidding  them  yiild  or 
give  the  hand  to  the  Lord  ;  and  in  Ezra,  thei/  gave  the  hand  to  put  away  their 
wives  ;  which  he  thinks  to  be  a  Hebrew  phrase  for  entering  into  covenant,  it 
carries  its  own  confutation  with  it." 

IV.  Mr.  Williams  often  speaks  of  the  professions  made  by  the  ancient 
Israelites  and  Jewish  Christians,  when  they  entered  into  covenant,  and  were  ad* 
mitted  into  the  Church,  Whereas,  according  In  the  doctrine  of  the  same  au- 
thor, in  the  same  book,  we  have  no  account  of  any  profession  made  by  either, 
on  any  such  occasion.  For  he  insists,  that  the  children  of  such  as  are  m  cove- 
nant, are  born  in  covenant ;  and  are  not  admitted  into  covenant  any  otherwise  than 
as  they  were  seminally  in  their  ancestors  ;  and  that  the  profession  of  their  ances- 
tors, at  the  head  of  the  covenant  line,  is  that  individual  profession,  which  brings 
them  into  covdnant.  His  wonls  are,  p.  135,  136,  "  It  is  one  and  the  same  in- 
dividual profession  and  engagement,  which  brings  them  and  their  children  into 
covenant  And  if  there  is  one  instance  in  the  Bible,  where  God  ever  took  any 
man  into  covenant,  and  not  his  children  at  the  same  time,  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  it.  it  is  by  virtue  of  their  being  in  covenant,  that  they  have  a  ri«4ht  to  the 
seals.  And  \\  these  children  are  n?)t  cast  out  o(  covenant  by  GfNl,Meir  children 
have  as  good  a  right  to  the  seals  us  tliey  had.  It  is  GoiFs  will,  that  his  mark 
ami  seal  should  be  set  upon  them,  and  thkik  childken,  and  their  chu.dk kn  fok- 
EVKR,  until  God  casts  theio  out  of  covenant.  It  b  certain,  they  have  an  interest 
in  the  covenant,  and  they  have  a  right  to  the  privileges  of  the  covenant,  so  long 
as  they  remain  in  covenant ;  and  that  is  until  God  cuts  them  otf,  and  casts  them 
out'' 

And  accofdiiigljr  be  supposes  John  the  Baptist  nerer  inquireil  into  the  doc* 
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tnnal  knowle«1ge  of  those  he  baptized,  because  they  were  already  in  coverumt 
with  Gody  and  members  of  his  visible  church,  and  not  yet  turned  out  :  and  he 
sugi^ests,  that  John  knew  many  of  them  not  to  be  of  a  good  moral  character, 
p.  98.     So  he  largely  insists,  that  the  three  thousand  Jews  and   proselytes  that 
the  apostles  baptized,  Acts  ii.,  were  not  taken  into  covenant,  but  only  continued 
in  covenantj  p.  46,  47.     So  he  supposes  the  Eunuch,  before  Philip  baptized 
him,  was  a  member  of  the  church,  and  in  covenant  with  God,  p.  50.     Though 
he  inc:)nsistently  mentions  those  same  persons  in  the  2d  of  Acts,  and  the  Eunuch, 
as  admitted  into  tlie  (Jturdi  by  the  a|X)siles,  and  primitive  ministers,  p.  9,  10, 
69      And  so  p.  8,  26,  he  mentions  God's  taking  all  Israel  into  covenant :  he 
mentions  the  profession  which  the  Israelites  made,  p.  25 ;  and  p.  5,  he  speaks 
of  the  words  which  the  Israelites  usedj  in  their  entf*ring  into  covenant  with  God, 
And  p.  36,  37,  he  speaks  of  their  profession  in  Moses's  time,  which  God  trusted 
so  Jar  as  to  admit  them  into  covenant.     Whereas  indeed,  according  to  Mr. 
Williams,  they  were  not  taken  in,  nor  did  they  enter  into  covenant ^  neither  in  the 
plains  of  Moab,  nor  at  Mount  Sinai.     He  says  expressly,  that  they   were  in 
covenant  before  that  time,  when  in  Ej^ypt,  being  taken  in  their  ancestors,  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  J:»oob,  p.  91.     But  then  we  read  of  no  words^  that  those 
1>atriarchs  used  at  their  entering  into  covenant.     And  it  will  undoubtedly  fol- 
ow,  on  Mr.  Williams's  principles,  that  we  must  go  further  back  still  for  Israel's 
oeing  taken  into  covenant ;  we  must  even  go  to  Adam  himself,  the  first  father 
of  mankind,  who  was  visibly  in  covenant,  ami  so  his  jwsterity,  in  the  line  of 
Noah's  ancestors,  without  the  line's  being  broken  by  a  visible  ctitting  off^  and 
casting  Old  by  God,  as  we  have  all  reason  to  suppose.     And  after  the  flood,  we 
have  reason  to  thitjk,  ft<»d  had  a  rovin.int  race  continual  in  Shem's  posterity, 
especially  in  the  line  of  Abraham's  an«*esfors.     And  though  Terah,  Abraham's 
father,  was  tainted  with  the  the  1  prevailinir  id'»latry;  yet  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  the  line's  being  then  cut  nff^  in  tin*  way  Mr.  \Villiams  speaks  of,  by  God's 
yi.sibly  tasting  him  out.     On  the  contrary,  iuni  took  a  special,  fatherly  care  of 
him  and  his  children,  in  briuijing  them  from  L'r   of  the  Chaldees,  the  land  of 
graven   images,  to  Ilaran,  Gen.  xi.  31.     And  God  is  calleil  the  God  of  the 
father  of  Abraham  and  Nahor,  that  is,  the  (Jo«l  of  Terah,  (ten.  xxxi.  53.    And 
if  it  be  said,  that  in  Abraham  began  a  new  dispensation  of  the  covenant ;  so 
that  Abraham  might  projUTly  on  that  account  be  said  to  bn  tak'rn  into  core- 
nant,  as  though  his  ancestors  had  not  U-en  taken  into  covenant  :  I  answer,  the 
alteration  of  the  dispensation  was  in  no  measure  so  great  as  that  after  Christ's 
resurrection  and  ascension  ;  and  yet  Mr.  Williams  will  not  allow,  that  the  Jew- 
ish converts,  receive*!  in  Acts  ii.,  on  this  new  dispensation,were  any  more  than 
continued  in  covenant,  and  in  the  church.    So  that,  accordini;  to  Mr.  WilliaiDs'v 
scheme,  it  must  be  Adam's  profession  of  religion  that  was  the  individual  pro^ 
fession  which  made  all  his  posterity,  in  the  line  of  the  church,  even  to  the 
apostles'  days,  visible  saints,  or  (as  he  himM-lf  explains  visible  saintship)  such 
as  we  have  rational  grotmd  to  think  are  real  saints,  {K)sse.ssed  of  gospel  holi- 
ness, anil  on  that  account  have  a  riixht  to  sacraiiients.    Vor  so  lie  says  it  is  with 
the  children  of  them  that  are  in  covenant,  and  their  childien,and  their  children 
forever,  until  cut  off  and  cast  out  by  ticMJ. 

So  that  now  we  have  the  scheme  in  a  true  view  of  it  The  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  that  John  baptizeil,  whom  Mr.  Williams  supposes  John  knew  to  be 
not  of  a  good  moral  character,  and  whose  doctrinal  knowledge  he  did  not  in- 
quire into  before  he  baptized  them  ;  because  they  had  before  been  admitted  in  sheir 
ancestors  ;  even  the^^e  were  visible  saints,  and  such  as  John  bad  rational  ground 
to  think  had  sufficient  doctrinal  knowledge  and  were  orthodox  imd  real  saints^ 
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having  moral  evidence  that  they  had  gospel  holiness,  because  Adam  their  original 
ancestor,  made  a  profession  of  re]i)B;ion,  in  words  of  double  meaning,  without  any 
marks  of  distinction  or  discrimination,  by  which  any  might  know  their  meaning ! 

And  if  we  should  go  back  no  furtlier  than  Abraham,  it  would  not  njuch 
mend  the  matter ;  supposing  the  case  had  been  so,  that  we  had  the  words  of 
both  Abraham's  and  Adam's  profession  written  down  in  our  Bibles :  whereas 
we  have  neither  ;  no,  nor  have  we  the  words  of  the  profession  of  any  one  per- 
son, either  in  the  Old  Testament  or  New,  at  their  being  tcLken  into  the  church, 
if  the  things  which  Mr.  Williams  says  are  true  ;  though  he  speaks  so  of\en  of 
professions,  and  words  of  professions,  and  declarations,  made  on  such  occasions, 
as  if  we  had  an  express  account  of  them  in  Scripture. 

V.  As  our  author  abundantly  maintains,  that  unsanctified  men  in  covenan- 
ting with  God,  may  and  do  promise  the  exercise  of  saving  failh,  repentance 
love,  &C. ;  so  he  holds,  that  they  promise  to  begin  the  exercise  of  these  graces 
immediately y  from  this  momeniy  and  to  live  in  them  from  henceforth,  p.  25, 26, 
28,76. 

Now  I  desire  this  matter  may  be  looked  into,  and  thoroughly  examined 
Not  only  the  holy  Scri|)tures,  and  agreeable  to  them,  Mr.  Stoddard,  and  sound 
divines  in  general,  teach  us,  but  Mr  Williams  himselt  maintains,  that  men  who 
are  unsanctified,  do  for  the  'present  refuse  and  oppose  these  things.  In  a  foreci- 
ted  place  of  his  sermon  on  Isa.  xlv.  1 1,  our  author  says,  that  ^  Unregenerate 
and  unsanctified  men  oppose  all  means  for  the  brintring  them  to  these  things, 
are  willingly  without  them,  and  labor  to  find  out  all  manner  of  difficulties  and 
hinderances  in  the  way  of  them ;  and  if  they  pray  for  them,  do  not  desire  they 
should  come  yet,  but  would  stay  a  while  longer."  Now,  how  is  this  consistent 
with  such  persons'  piomising  with  any  sincerity  at  all,  that  they  will  comply 
with  and  perform  tht^se  things  immediately ^  from  henceforth^  without  staying 
one  moment  longer  ?  If  Goil  calls  a  man  this  moment  to  yield  his  whole  heart 
to  him  in  faith,  loi^e  and  new  obedience ;  and  if  he,  in  answer  to  the  call,  sol- 
emnly promises  nnd  swears*  to  Go<l,  that  he  will  immediately  comply  with  the 
call,  without  the  least  delay,  and  does  it  with  any  sincerity  inconsistent  with  the 
most  vile  perfidy  and  perjur}* ;  then  how  does  he  now  willingly  refuse,  oppose, 
and  struggle  against  it,  as  choosing  to  stay  a  xehile  longer? 

Bi*sidt^,  sui'h  promises  and  oaths  of  unregenerate  men  must  not  only  be 
contrary  to  sincerity,  but  very  presumptuous,  upon  these  two  accounts.  ( 1.) 
Because  herein  they  take  an  oath  to  the  Most  High,  which,  it  is  ten  thousand 
to  one,  they  will  break  as  soon  as  the  words  are  out  of  their  mouths,  by  contin- 
uing still  unconverted  ;  yea,  an  oath  which  they  are  breaking  even  while  they 
are  uttering  it.  And  what  folly  and  wickedness  is  it  for  men  to  take  such  oatlis ! 
And  how  contrary  to  the  counsel  given  by  the  wise  roan,  in  Eccl.  v.  2,  4,  5,  6 ! 
And  to  what  purpose  should  unginlly  men  be  encouraged  to  utter  such  promises 
and  oatlis  before  the  church,  for  the  churchs's  acceptance ;  which  are  so  fai 
from  being  worthy  to  be  crc*<lited,  or  a  fulfilment  of  them  to  be  expected,  that 
it  is  many  thousands,  and  perhaps  millions  of  times  more  likely  to  be  otherwise? 
That  b.  It  is  so  much  more  likely  they  will  not  be  converte<l  the  very  next  mO' 
meni,  (2.)  When  an  unconverted  man  makes  such  a  promise,  he  promises 
what  he  has  not  to  give,  or  which  he  has  not  sufficiency  for  the  performance  of ; 
no  sufficiency  in  himself,  nor  any  sufficiency  in  any  other  that  he  has  a  claim 
o,  or  interest  in.     There  is  indeeil  a  sufficiency  in  God  to  enable  him ;  but  be 

•  ft  ciutt  b#  ohs^nMl.  thnt  Mr.  Willianui  oTi^n  »p«>.ik«  of  th^  promM  mhich  an  unrefcnerale  ma* 
kMiiiMT«UBiiAS«iiiiGudMhMc«th,p.lS.l<».IOl,l»  iSO^ia* 
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has  no  claim  to  it.  For  God's  helping  a  man  savingly  to  believe  in  Christ  is  a 
saving  blessing:  and  Mr.  Williams  himself  owns,  tliat  a  man  cannot  by  prom« 
ise  claim  any  saving  blessings,  till  he  has  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  cove- 
nant of  graci!,  p.  22,  28.  So  that  in  vain  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Williams,  p.  27,  «*  I 
pray  that  it  njay  be  thoroughly  considered  what  is  projx)unded  in  the  covenant 
oi'  grace,  and  on  what  stock  a  man  is  to  finish.''  Cleaning  (as  appears  by  the 
sequel)  xlit stock  of  God's  sufficiency.  To  what  purpose  is  this  said?  When 
the  covenant  of  grace  promises  or  makes  over  no  such  stock  to  him  who  has 
no  interest  in  the  promises  of  it,  as  having  not  yet  complied  with  the  condition  • 
of  its  promises.  Nor  does  an  unconverted  man  promise  any  thing  in  a  humble 
dependei ce  on  that  stock:  no  such  men  do  lay  liold  on  God^s  strength ^  or  trust 
in  God's  sufficiency :  for  this  is  a  discriminating  mark  of  a  true  saint ;  as  oui 
author  himself  observes,  in  that  forecited  passage,  in  his  sermons  on  Christ  a 
King  aiuL  Witness^  p.  19. 

1  would  here  take  notice  of  it  as  remarkable,  that  though  Mr.  Williams  had 
owned  that  a  natural  man  can  claim  no  saving  blessings  by  God's  promise,  yet  to 
ht'lpout  his  scheme  of  a  natural  man's  engaging  and  promising,  even  with  an  oath, 
the  exercises  of  saving  grace,  he  (in  p.  27,  28,  especially  28),  speaking  of  the 
great  encouragement  on  which  unsanctified  men  can  promise  these  things,  supposes 
God  has  given  siich  encourage  went  to  them  who  promise  an<l  engage  them- 
selves to  God  with  that  degree  of  Earnestness  and  sincerity  which  he  often  speaks 
of  as  requisite  to  communion,  that  we  have  reason  to  determine  tiiat  (lod  never 
will  tail  of  bestowing  on  them  saving  grace  ;  so  that  they  shall  fulfil  their 
promises.  I  say,  he  supposes  that  we  have  reason  to  determine  this,  because 
he  himself  determines  it.  His  words  are  these  :  '*  Thouixh  there  be  no  promise 
of  saving  good,  exclusive  of  faith,  yet  lliere  being  a  command  and  encourai^e- 
ment,  there  are  suitable  springs  of  his  endeavor  and  hope,  in  his  engag^g 
himsi'lf  to  Go<i  and  casting  himself  upcm  his  uiercy  with  all  the  earnestness 
and  sincerity  he  can.  God  nkvkk  will  be  woi.se  than  his  encouratjement,  nor 
do  less  than  he  has  encouraged,  and  he  has  said,  Jo  him  that  hath,  shall  be 
givnu*^ 

Now,  if  this  be  so,  and  if  this  will  make  it  out,  that  an  unconverted  man 
who  is  morally  sincere  may  reasonably,  on  this  encouragement,  promise  imme- 
diately to  lielieve  and  repent,  though  this  be  not  in  his  own  power  ;  then  it  will 
follow  that  whenever  an  unconverteil  man  covenants,  wiih  such  moral  sincerity 
as  irives  a  lawful  right  to  sacraments,  God  nkvek  will  f  til  of  chiving  him  con- 
veiling  grace M/i'  7;iowe;i/,  to  enable  hun/rorn  thencffurward  to  believe  and 
repent  as  he  promises.  And  if  this  be  so,  and  none  may  lawfully  covenant 
with  (i(Mi  without  moral  .sincerity  (as  Mr.  WilUarns  also  .sa}s),  then  it  will  follow 
that  never  any  one  person  comes,  nor  can  come  lawfully  to  the  Lord's  .supper in 
an  unconverteil  state;  because- when  they  enter  into  covenant  lawfully  (suppo- 
sing them  not  converted  Ix^fore)  Go<l  always  converts  them  in  the  moment  of 
their  covenanting,  bvfore  they  come  to  the  Lord's  table.  And  if  so,  what  ik 
b«'Come  of  all  this  grand  dispute  about  the  lawfulness  of  persons'  coming  to 
the  I>ord's  table,  who  have  not  converting  grace  I 

VI.  Ml  Williams  greatly  misrepresents  me  from  time  to  time,  in  represiMiting 
as  though  I  had  assertt*d,  that ''  it  is  im|)ossible  for  an  unsanctified  man  to  entei 
into  covenant  w*ith  God;"  and  that  those  who  were  unsanctified  among  the 
Israelites^  did  not  enter  into  co%'enant  with  God ;  that  the  pretemleil  covenantinfr 
of  such  is  not  rovenanting^  but  only  lyings  vcilfid  lying ;  and  that  no  natural 
man  can  own  the  covenant,  "  but  that  he  certainly  lies,  knows  he  lies,  and  de- 
signedly lies,  in  all  the.se  thing.s,  when  he  says  them,"  p.  26,  22,  21,  31»  2L 
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Whereas  I  never  said  nor  supposed  an}'  such  thing.  I  never  doubted  but  thafl 
multitudes  of  unsanctlfie<l  persons,  and  in  all  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  and 
in  this  age,  and  here  in  New  England,  have  entered  visibly,  and  in  profession, 
into  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  have  owned  that  covenant,  and  promised  a 
compliance  with  all  the  duties  of  it,  without  known  or  wilful  lying ;  for  this 
reason,  because  they  were  deceived,  and  did  not  know  their  own  hearts;  and 
that  they  (however  deceived)  were  under  the  obligations  of  the  covenant,  and 
bound  by  their  engagements  and  promises ;  and  that  in  that  sense,  they  were 
God's  covenant  people,  that  by  their  own  binding  act  they  were  engaged  to 
God  in  covenant ;  though  such  an  act,  performed  without  habitual  holiness,  be 
an  unlawful  one.  If  a  thing  be  externally  devoted  to  God,  by  doing  what 
ought  not  to  have  been  done,  the  thing  devoted  may,  by  that  act,  be  the  Lord's : 
as  it  was  with  the  censers  of  Korah  and  his  company,  Numb.  xvi.  37,  38. 

What  I  asserted,  was,  that  none  could  "  profess  a  compliance  with  the  coven- 
ant of  grace,  and  avouch  Jkhovah  o  be  their  God,  and  Christ  to  be  their  Saviour, 
i.  e.,  that  they  are  so  by  their  own  act  and  choice,  and  yet  love  the  world  more 
than  Jehovah,  without  lying  or  being  deceived.  And  that  he,  who  is  wholly 
under  the  power  of  a  carnal  mind,  which  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  nor 
indeed  can  be,  cannot  promise  to  love  God  with  all  his  heart  and  with  all  his 
sou],  without  either  great  deceit,  or  the  most  manifest  and  palpable  absurdity  : 
inasmuch  as  promising  supposes  the  person  to  be  conscious  to  himself,  or  per- 
suaded of  himself,  that  he  has  such  a  heart  in  him  ;  because  his  lips  pretend  to 
declare  his  heart,  and  the  nature  of  a  promise  implies  real  intention,  will  and 
compliance  of  heart.  And  what  can  be  more  evident  than  these  propositions? 
Surely  they  that  reject  the  covenant  of  grace  in  their  hearts  (as  Air.  Williams 
owns  all  unsanclified  men  do)  cannot  own  it  with  their  lips,  without  either  de- 
ceiving or  being  «ieceived.  Wonls  cannot  be  a  true  sii^nification  of  more  than 
b  in  the  mind.  Inward  covinanfimr^  as  Mr.  Stoddard  taught,  is  by  an  act  of 
saving  faith.  {^Saftty  of  .ip,  p.  85,  86.)  And  outward  covenanting  is  an  ex- 
pression of  inward  covenanting :  therefore,  if  it  be  not  attendeil  with  inward 
covenanting^  it  is  a  false  expression.  And  Mr.  Williams,  in  elTect,  owns  the 
same  thing:  for  he  says,  p.  21,  **That  there  is  no  doubt  they  who  are  wilful, 
obstinate  sinners,  deal  deceitfully  and  falsely  when  they  pretend  to  covenant  with 
God."  But  so  do  all  unreijenerale  sinners  under  the  gospel,  acconling  to  Mr, 
Stoddard's  and  his  own  doctiine.  And  thus  the  very  point,  about  which  he 
contests  so  earnestly  and  so  long,  and  with  so  many  great  words,  is,  in  the  midst 
of  it  all,  given  up  fully  by  his  own  concession. 

VII.  Mr.  Williams  is  greatly  displeastnl  with  my  saying  (as  alcove)  that 
none  who  are  under  the  power  of  a  carnal  mind  can  visibly  own  the  covenant, 
without  lying,  or  being  deceived,  &r.  And  he  finds  great  fault  with  my  gloss 
on  PsaL  Ixxviii.  36,  37,  **  They  did  flatter  him  with  their  mouth,  and  lie  to 
him  w*ith  their  tongue :"  which  1  intei  pret  as  thouuh  they  lied  in  pretending 
that  respect  to  God,  which  indeeil  they  liad  not,  p.  35  of  my  Inquiry.  But  he 
insists,  that  what  is  meant  is  only  their '*  ^i"g  i"  breaking  their  piomise,"  p.  24. 
And  he  insists  upon  it  (as  has  b^'en  ob>erve<l  already)  that  natural  men  may 
covenant  with  GcmI  and  speak  true.  But  it  seems  he  has  wondeilully  changeil 
bis  mind  of  late:  for  a  little  while  auo  he  declared  elsewhere^or  the  veiy  same 
things  which  be  here  inveighs  against,  and  spoke  of  natural  men's  profession 
and  pretence  of  res|>ect  to  G(nI,  as  being  actually  a  i.ik  in  its  own  natckk  ; 
and  not  only  becoming  so  by  their  breaking  covenant  afterwards.  Particularly, 
it  is  lemarkable,  he  has  thus  inter pretetl  this  ver}*  text  now  in  dispute.  In  his 
sermons  on  Christ  a  King  and  IVitnasy  speaking  of  the  outward  arts  of  wor* 
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khip  done  by  those  that  do  not  love  God  nor  l>elieve  in  Christ,  he  expressly 
says,  p.  77,  **  They  are  in  their  own  nature  a  lik  ;  a  false  pretence  of  something 
within^  that  is  nol  (here.  See  (says  Mr.  Williams)  this  interpretation  of  it,  in 
Psal.  Ixxviii.  34 — 37,  They  did  flatter  him  with  their  mouUis  ;  they  lied  to  him 
with  their  tongues,*^  &c.  Ibid.  p.  74,  "  Christ's  visible  church  are  such  as 
visibly  and  outwardly  profess  to  be  his  subjects,  and  act  outwardly  as  if  they 
believed  on  him.  But  these  outward  acts  m  themselves  are  not  that  religion 
and  obedience,  which  Christ  requires;  nay,  of  themselves  they  have  no  religion 
in  them ;  and  Christ  has  nothing  to  do  with  them,  but  as  they  are  the  fruits 
and  expressions  of  the  heart,  as  they  are  the  language  and  index  of  the  mind 
and  conscience,  and  outward  declarations  of  the  inward  frame,  temper  and  act- 
ings of  the  soul.  If  they  are  not  so,  they  are  so  far  from  having  any  religion 
in  them  that  are  hateful  to  him,  being  only  the  visible  resembfance,  the  pre- 
tence and  feigning  of  religion ;  i.  e.,  they  are  mockery^  hypocrisy,  falsehood 
and  L1E.S ;  and  belong  not  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  but  of  the  Det*i/."  Let  the 
reader  now  compare  this  with  my  gloss  on  the  text. 

CONXLUSIOX   OF   THIS   SECOND   FART. 

Thus  I  have  considered  the  various  parts  and  principles  of  Mr.  Williams's 
scheme,  which  are  the  foundations  on  which  he  builds  all  his  superstructure, 
and  the  ground  on  which  he  proceeils  in  all  his  reasonings,  through  his  book  ; 
and  many  particulars  in  his  answers  and  arguments  liave  been  already  con- 
sidered. Mr.  Williams  says  thus,  p.  135,  "  I  own,  that  at  present  I  have  no 
more  expectation  to  see  the  scheme  which  Mr.  Edwards  aims  to  establish,  de- 
fended upon  Calvinistic  principles,  than  the  doctrine  of /ra/i^f/6&7a;t//a//o;i."  On 
which  1  shall  only  say,  it  might  perhaps  be  thought  very  iinperlinent  in  me,  to 
tell  my  readers  what  I  do,  or  what  1  do  not  expect,  concerning  his  scheme. 
Every  reader,  that  has  reason  enough  of  his  own  not  to  take  the  big  words  and 
confiiient  speeches  of  others  for  demonstration,  is  now  left  to  judge  for  himself, 
whose  sciieme  is  most  akin  to  the  doctrine  of  transuhstantiation^  for  inconsist* 
encc  and  self-contradiction. 

Nevertheless,  I  will  proceed  to  consider  our  author's  reasonings  a  little 
more  particularly,  in  the  ensuing  part. 


PART    III. 


CONTAINING  SOME    REMARKS  ON  MR.  WILLIAMS*S  EXCEPTIONABLE  WAY  OF   REASONING, 
LN  SUFFORT  OF  HIS  OWN  SCHEME,  AND  LN  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  CO.NTRARY  PRINCI'*M& 


SECTION    I. 


General  Obirrvatitinx  u|K)n  his  Way  of  ariniinj;,  ami  niiFwcrtng  Ar^menls ;  with 
suine  Iiitftancetf  uf  the  first  .SletJiuil  excepted  againat. 

Mk.  Wiliiams  endeavors  to  supi>ort  his  own  opinion,  and  to  confute  the 
book  he  pretends  to  answer,  by  the  following  methods,  , 

1.  Uy  fieqiiently  misrepresenting  what  I  say,  and  then  disputing  or  ez« 
claiming  against  what  be  wrongfully  charges  as  mine. 

2.  By  misrepresenting  wha*  >!hcrs  say  in  their  writings,  w*hose  opinions  ht 
pretends  to  espouse. 
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3.  By  sefming  to  oppose  and  confute  arguments,  and  yet  only  saying  things 
which  have  uo  reference  at  all  to  them,  but  relate  entirely  to  other  matters,  that 
are  allogelher/brctgn  to  the  argument  in  hand. 

4.  By  advancing  new  and  extraordinary  notions  ;  which  are  both  manifestly 
contrary  to  truthj  and  also  contrary  to  the  common  apprehensions  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  in  all  ages. 

5.  By  making  use  of  peremptorj'  and  confident  assertions^  mstead  of  argu- 
ments. 

6.  By  using  great  exclamation,  in  the  room  of  arguing ;  as  though  he 
would  amuse  and  alarm  his  readers,  and  excite  terror  in  them,  instead  of  ration- 
al conviction. 

7.  By  wholly  overlooking  arguments,  and  not  answering  at  all ;  pretend- 
mg,  that  there  is  no  argument,  nothing  to  answer,  when  the  case  is  manifestly 
far  otherwise. 

8.  By  frequently  turning  off  an  argument  with  this  reflection,  that  it  is 
begging  the  question  ;  when  there  is  not  the  least  show  or  pretext  of  it. 

9.  By  very  frequently  begging  the  question  himself,  or  doing  that  which  is 
equivalent, 

10.  By  often  alleging  and  insisting  on  things  in  which  he  is  inconsistent 
A'ith  himself. 

As  ihe  Jirst  of  these  methods  used  by  Mr.  Williams,  i.  e.,  his  misrepresenting 
•.chat  I  say,  and  then  disputing  or  exclaiming  against  what  he  injuriously  charges 
as  mine,  many  instances  have  been  already  observed :  1  now  would  take  notici 
of  some  other  instances. 

In  p.  15,  he  charges  me  with  "  affirming  vehemently,  in  a  numbiT  of  repe- 
titions, that  the  doctrine  taught  is,  that  no  mnnnrr  of  pretence  to  any  visible 
holiness  is  77iadc  or  designed  to  be  madc^  These  he  cites  as  my  words,  mark- 
ing tliein  with  notes  of  quotation.  Whereas  1  never  said  any  such  words,  nor 
said  or  thought  any  such  thing,  but  the  contrary.  I  knew,  that  those  whose 
doctrine  I  opposed,  declared  that  visible  holiness  was  necessary  :  and  take  par- 
ticular notice  of  it,  p.  8,  where  I  say,  "  It  is  granted  on  all  liands,  that  none 
ought  to  be  admitted,  as  members  of  the  visible  church  of  Christ,  but  visible 
saints  ;"  and  argue  on  this  supposition  for  fifteen  pages  together,  in  that  same 
part  of  my  book  where  Mr.  Williams  charges  me  with  asserting  the  contrary. 
What  I  say  is,  that  people  are  taught  that  they  come  into  the  church  vifhout 
any  pretence  to  sanctifying  grace  (p.  15),  1  do  not  say  without  a  pretence  to 
visible  holiness.  Thus  Mr.  Williams  alters  my  words,  to  make  tin m  speak 
something,  not  only  diverse,  but  contrary  to  what  I  do  say,  and  say  very  often  ; 
and  so  takes  occasion,  or  rather  makes  an  occasion,  to  chaigc  me  before  the 
world,  with  telling  a  manifest  untruth,  p.  15. 

Again,  Mr.  W'illiams  in  answering  my  argument  concerning  brotherly  love 

ip.  70,  71),  represents  me  as  arguing,  "That  in  the  exercise  of  Christian  love 
escribed  in  the  gospel,  there  is  such  a  union  of  hearts,  as  there  cannot  be  of  a 
saint  to  an  unsanctified  man."  Which  is  a  thing  I  never  said,  and  is  quite  ?on- 
trarj*  to  the  sentiments  which  I  have  abundantly  declareil.  1  indeed  speak  of 
ihni  brotherly  love,  as  what  cannot  be  of  a  saint  to  one  that  is  not  apprehended 
vmd  judged  to  be  sanctified.  But  that  notion  of  a  peculiar  love,  which  cannot 
be  to  an  unsanctified  man,  or  without  the  reality  of  holiness  in  the  per^m  beloved, 
IS  what  I  ever  abhorred,  and  have  borne  a  most  loud  and  open  and  large  testi- 
mony against,  again  and  again,  from  the  press,  and  did  so  in  the  preface  to  that 
Very' book  which  Mr.  W^illiams  writes  against. 

In  p.  74,  Mr.  Williams  represents  me  as  supposing,  that  in  the  sacrament 
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of  the  Lord's  supper,  both  the  covenanting  parties,  viz.,  Christ  anJ  the  commu* 
iiicanty  sedl  to  the  truth  of  the  communicant^s  faith ;  or  that  both  seal  to  this 
as  true,  that  the  communicant  does  receive  Christ.  Whereas,  by  me,  no  such 
thing  was  ever  thought;  nor  is  any  thing  said  that  has  such  an  aspect.  What 
I  say,  is  very  plain,  and  express  (p.  75.),  That  Christ  hy  his  minister  professes 
his  part  of  the  covenant^  presents  himself,  and  professts  the  vnllingness  of  his 
heart  to  he  theirs  who  receive  him.  That  on  the  other  hand,  the  communicant^ 
in  receiving  the  offered  symbols,  professes  his  part  in  the  covenant,  and  the  wil" 
lingness  of  his  heart  to  receive  Christ  who  is  ojftred.  How  different  is  this  from 
^oth  parties  seahng  to  the  truth  of  the  communicant's  faith  ! 

In  p.  76,  77  and  80,  he  greatly  misrepresents  my  argument  from  1  Cor. 
xi.  S^,  "  Let  a  man  examine  himself,"  &c.,  as  though  I  supposed  the  Greek 
word  translated  examine,  must  necessarily  imply  an  examination  to  approbation  ; 
that  it  signifies  to  approve  ;  and  that  a  m^n^s  examination  must  mean  his  ap^ 
proi  itg  himself  to  himself  to  he  sanctified.  This  representation  he  makes  over 
and  over,  and  builds  his  answer  to  the  argument,  upon  it ;  and  in  opposition  to 
this  he  says,(p  77),"  Wherever  the  word  means  to  examine  to  approbation,  it 
is  not  used  in  its  natural  sense,  but  metonymically."  Whereas,  there  is  not  the 
least  foundation  for  such  a  representation :  no  such  thing  is  said  or  suggested 
by  me,  as  if  I  supposed  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  to  approve  or  to  exam- 
ine  to  approbation.  What  I  say  is,  that  it  properly  signifies  proving  or  trying  a 
thing,  whether  it  be  true  and  of  the  right  sort  (p.  77).  And  I  there,  in  the 
same  place,  expressly  speak  of  the  wor<l  (in  the  manner  Mr.  Williams  does)  as 
not  used  in  its  natural  sense,  but  metonyniically,  when  it  is  used  to  signify  ap* 
prove.  So  that  Mr.  Williams's  representation  is  not  only  diverse  from,  Ijut  con- 
trary to  what  1  say.  Indeed  I  suppose  (as  well  I  may)  that  when  the  apos- 
tle directs  persons  to  try  themselves  wilh  respect  to  their  qualifications  Jbr  the 
Loid*s  supper,  he  would  not  have  them  come,  if  upon  trial  they  find  themselves 
not  qualilietl.  But  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  say,  that  I  therefore  sup|X)se  the 
meanliii;  of  the  word,  try  or  examine,  is  to  approve,  when  it  is  evident  that  the 
trying  is  only  in  order  to  knowing  whether  a  thing  is  to  be  approved,  or  disap* 
proved. 

In  p.  98,  on  the  argument  from  John's  baptism,  Mr.  Williams  alters  ray 
words,  i)rini;ing  them  the  better  to  comport  wilh  the  odious  representation  he 
had  made  of  my  opinion,  viz.,  that  I  required  a  giving  an  account  of  experiences^ 
as  a  term  of  communion ;  he  puts  in  words  as  mine,  which  are  not  mine,  and 
distiiiL^iiishes  them  with  marks  of  quotation;  charging  me  with  representing  it 
as  ''  proliable  that  John  had  as  much  time  to  inquire  into  their  experiences  as 
into  iheir  doctrinal  knowledge."  Whereas,  my  words  are  these,  p.  101,  "  He 
had  as  much  opportunity  to  mquire  into  the  cre«libility  of  their  profession,  as  he 
had  to  inquire  into  their  doctrinal  knowletlge  and  moral  character." 

In  p.  1 18,  and  to  the  like  purpose,  p.  134,  our  author  represents  roe,  and 
others  of  my  principles,  as  holding,  that  the  go^l  does  peremptorily  sentence 
men  to  dfim  nation  for  eating  and  drinking  without  sanctifying  grace.  But 
surely  Mr.  Williams  would  have  done  well  to  have  referred  to  the  place  in  mj 
Inquiry,  where  any  thing  is  said  that  has  such  a  look.  For,  I  find  nothing  that 
I  have  said  in  that  book,  or  any  other  writing  of  mine,  about  the  gospeKs  pp. 
reroptordy  sentencing  such  men  to  damnation,  or  signifying  how  far  I  thought 
they  were  exposed  to  damnation,  or  expressing  my  sentiments  more  or  less 
iibout  the  matter. 

In  p.  130  and  131,  Mr.  W^illiams  says,  when  one  sees  with  what  epithets 
of  honor  Mr  Edwards  in  some  parts  of  his  book  has  complimented  Mr.  StoiI« 
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dard,  it  must  look  like  a  strange  medley  to  tack  to  them, — Tliat  he  was  a  weak 
beggar  of  his  question  ;  a  supposer  of  what  toas  proved  ;  taking  for  granted  the 
point  ill  controveisy  ;  inconsistent  with,  himself ;  ridiculously  contradicting  his 
own  arguments"  These  expressions,  which  Mr.  Williams  speaks  of  as  tacked 
to  those  honorable  epithets,  he  represents  as  expressions  which  I  hail  used  con 
cernin*'  Mr.  Stocklard:  and  his  readers  that  have  not  consulted  my  book, 
would  doubtless  take  it  so  from  his  manner  of  representation.  Whereas,  the 
truth  is,  no  one  of  these  expressions  is  used  concerning  Mr.  Stoddard  any  whe"  ^ 
in  my  book ;  nor  is  there  one  disrespectful  word  spoken  of  him  there.  All  the 
ground  Mr.  Williams  had  to  make  such  a  representation,  was,  that  in  arguments 
against  my  opinion  I  endeavored  to  show  them  to  be  weak  (though  1  do  not 
find  that  I  used  that  epithet),  and  certainly  for  one  to  pretend  to  answer  argu- 
ments, and  yet  allow  them  to  be  strong,  would  be  to  show  hinisrlf  to  be  very 
weak.  In  answering  some  of  these  arguments,  and  endeavoring  to  show  wliere- 
in  the  inconclusiveness  of  them  lay,  I  have  sometimes  taken  notice  that  the 
defect  lay  in  what  is  called  begging  the  question,  or  supposing  the  thing  to  be 
proved.  And  if  I  had  said  so  concerning  Mr.  Stoddard's  arguments,  speaking 
of  them  as  /«>,  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  be  represented  as  zny  personal  re- 
flection, or  unhandsome,  dishonorable  treatment  of  him.  Every  inconclusive 
argument  is  weak  ;  and  the  business  of  a  disputant  is  to  show  wherein  the 
weakness  lies:  hut  to  speak  of  arguments  as  weak,  is  not  to  call  men  weak. 
All  the  ground  Mr.  Williams  has  to  sptak  of  me  as  saying  that  Mr.  Stoddard 
ridiculously  contradicted  his  own  arguments,  is,  that  in  p.  11,  citing  some  pas- 
sa'^es  out  of  Mr.  StotNlard's  .appeal,  I  use  these  words:  "  But  how  he  recon- 
cilf<l  these  passai^es  with  the  rest  of  his  treatise,  I  would  modestly  say,  I  miKst 
confess  myself  at  a  loss."  And  particularly  I  observed,  that  I  could  not  see 
how  they  consist  with  what  he  says,  p.  16,  and  so  proceed  to  mrntion  one 
thing  which  appears  to  me  not  well  to  consist  with  them.  But  certainly  this 
b  not  indecently  to  reflect  on  Mr.  Stoddard  any  more  than  Mr.  Williams  inde- 
cently reflects  on  the  FiKsr  rkfo;.mers,  in  his  answer  to  Mr.  Croswell,  p.  74, 
75,  where  speaking  of  their  doctrine  of  a  particular  persuasion  as  of  the  essence 
of  saving  faith,  he  says,  "  they  are  found  inconsistent  with  themselves,  and  their 
doctiine  lijrhter  than  vanity."  And  again,  p.  82,  "  if  ever  (says  Mr.  Williams) 
any  nien  were  confuteil  from  their  own  concessions,  these  divines  are."  .And 
more  to  the  like  pur|K)sc.  Which  gives  me  a  fair  occasion  to  express  the  like 
wonder  at  him,  as  he  does  at  me,  p.  131,  but  I  forbear /J^r^o/ifl/  reflections. 

Mr.  Williams,  in  the  same  page,  has  these  words  :  **  And  to  say,  that  all  un- 
sanctified  men  do  profess  and  seal  their  consent  to  the  covenant  of  grace  in  the 
Lord's  supper,  when  they  know  at  the  same  time  they  do  not  consent  to  it, 
nor  have  their  heart  at  all  in  the  affair,  is  something  worse  than  begging  the 
que.«!tion."  That  is,  as  I  sup[)ose  (the  same  that  he  charged  me  with  before), 
telling  a  manifest  untruth.  By  which  he  plainly  suggests  that  I  have  said 
tlius.  Whereas  I  nowhere  say,  nor  in  any  respect  signify,  that  I  suppose  all 
unsanctificnl  communicants  do  know  that  they  do  not  consent  to  the  covenant 
of  grace.  I  never  made  any  doubt,  but  that  multitudes  of  unsanctifled  commu- 
nicants are  deceived,  and  think  they  do  consent  to  it. 

In  p.  132,  he  says  of  me,  "  The  author  endeavors  to  show,  that  the  admit- 
ting unsanctified  peisons  tends  to  the  ruin  at»d  reproach  of  the  Christian  church : 
and  to  the  ruin  of  the  persons  admitted.'*  But  how  widely  different  is  this 
from  what  I  express  in  the  place  he  refers  to!  Inq.  p.  121.  That  which  I 
say  there,  is,  that  **  by  express  liberty  given,  to  open  the  door  to  as  many  as 
please,  of  those  who  have  no  vitibilil^  of  real  saintship,  and  make  no  profu- 
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non  of  it,  nor  pretension  to  it,  is  a  method  which  tends  to  the  ruin  and  great 
reproach  of  the  Christian  church,  and  also  to  the  ruin  of  the  persons  admitted.'* 
I  freely  grant,  and  show  abundantly  in  my  book,  it  b  never  to  be  expected, 
that  all  unsanctified  men  can  be  kept  out,  by  the  most  exact  attendance  on  the 
rules  of  Christ,  by  those  that  adroit  members. 

In  p.  136,  Mr.  Williams,  wholly  without  grounds,  speaks  of  me  as  repre- 
sentin<r,  that  '*  unconverted  men  make  pretension  to  nothing  but  what  God's 
enemies  have,  remaining  in  open  and  avowed  rebellion  against  him."  Where- 
as, I  suppose  that  some  natural  men  do  profess,  and  profess  truly  many  things, 
which  those  have  not,  who  are  open  and  avowed  enemies  of  Goii.  They  may 
truly  profess  that  sort  of  moral  sincerity  in  many  things  belonging  to  morality 
and  religion,  which  avoweil  enemies  have  not :  nor  is  there  any  sentence  or 
word  in  my  book,  which  implic*s  or  intimates  the  contrary. 

in  p.  141,  Mr.  Williams  evidently  insinuates,  that  I  am  one  of  those  who, 
"  if  men  live  never  so  strictly  conformable  to  the  laws  of  the  gospel,  and  never 
so  diligently  seek  their  own  salvation,  to  outward  appearance,  ytt  do  not  stick 
to  speak  of  them,  and  act  openly  towards  them,  as  persons  giving  no  more 
public  evidence,  that  they  are  not  the  enemies  ol  Go<l  and  haters  of  Jesus  Christ, 
than  the  very  woi^t  of  the  heathen."  IJut  surely  evejy  one  that  has  read  my 
book,  every  one  that  knows  my  constant  conduct,  and  nianner  of  preaching,  as 
well  as  writing,  and  how  much  1  have  written,  said  ant!  tlone  a<rainst  judging 
and  censuring  persons  of  an  externally  moial  and  religious  behavioi,  must 
know  how  injurious  this  representation  of  me  is. 


SECTION  II. 

Insc.inrcs  of  the  Fcroiiil  tiling  njeiilioiuil  a*«  cxccplionahlc  in  Mr.  Williams's  Meiliod 
o!*  luaiiajjrinj?  iliis  controversy,  viz.,  Iiih  mifsrepresctitiiig  what  is  said  in  Uic  writ- 
ings of  oihcrs,  that  he  supposes  favors  his  o]>inion. 

Perhnps  instances  enough  of  this  have  already  been  taken  notice  of;  yet  I 
vrouM  now  mention  some  others. 

In  what  he  says  in  reply  to  my  answer  to  the  eighth  objcciion,  he  says,  p. 
108,  "  Mr.  StoddanI  does  not  say,  if  sanctifying  grace  be  necessary  to  a  per- 
son's liiwful  partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper,  then  Go<l  would  have  given  some 
certain  rule,  whereby  those  who  akk  to  ai»mit  thkm,  may  know  whether  they 
have  such  prace,  or  not."  Mr.  Williams  there  intimates  (as  the  reader  may 
see)  as  if  Mr.  Stoddard  spake  so,  that  it  is  to  be  understood  disjunctively, 
meaning  he  would  either  have  given  some  certain  rule  to  the  church  who  ad- 
mil  them,  or  else  to  the  persons  themselves  :  so  that  by  one  means  or  other, 
the  LirnVs  supper  might  be  restrained  to  converted  men.  And  he  exclaims 
against  nie  for  representing  as  though  Mr.  Stoddard^s  argument  were  concern- 
ing a  certain  rule,  whereby  those  who  are  to  admit  thnn,  may  know  uhethet 
thry  harr  grace  (see  the  tort^going  p«>ge),  and  speaks  of  it  as  nothing  akiil  to 
Mr.  Stcxldard's  argument.  Now  let  the  reader  take  notice  of  Mr.  SttakJard's 
words,  and  see  whether  his  ari^nment  l»e  not  something  akin  to  this.  He  says 
expressly,  ^iypiai,  p.  75,  ^  God  den's  not  hind  his  chukch  to  impossibilities. 
If  he  had  made  such  an  ordinance,  he  would  give  gifls  to  his  church,  to  distin- 
guish sincere  men  from  hy{H>crites,  whereby  the  ordinance  might  have  been 
fttteniied.  The  mtnor  is  also  evident :  be  has  given  no  such  rule  to  his  church 
whereby  it  may  be  restrained  to  converted  men.     This  appears,  becauM  by 
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the  rule  they  arc  to  go  by,  they  are  allowed  to  give  the  Lord's  sapper  to  manj 
unconverted  men.  For  all  visible  signs  are  common  to  men  converted,  and  un- 
converted." So  that  Mr.  Stod«lard  in  fact  does  say,  "  If  sanctifying  grace  be 
necessary  to  a  person's  lawful  partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper,  then  Uod  would 
have  given  some  certain  rule,  whereby  the  church  (those  who  are  to  adroit 
tliem)  may  know,  whether  they  have  grace,  or  not."  Though  Mr.  Williams 
denies  it,  and  says,  this  is  nothing  akin  to  ^Ir.  Stoddard's  argument ;  contrary 
to  the  plainest  fact. 

In  p.  99,  Mr.  Williams,  replying  to  my  answer  to  the  sixth  objection,  mis- 
repifsents  Mr.  Hudson,  in  the  following  passage.  "  This  [i.  e.,  baptism],  says 
Mr.  Hudson,  makes  them  members  of  the  body  of  Christ.  And  as  for  a  par- 
ticular, explicit  covenant,  besides  the  general,  imposed  on  churches,  I  find  no 
mention  of  ii,  no  example  nor  warrant  for  it  in  all  the  Scripture."  Here  Mr. 
W'illiams  is  still  manifestly  endeavoring  to  discredit  my  doctrine  of  an  explicit 
owning  the  covenant  of  grace  ;  and  he  so  manages  and  alters  Mr.  Hudson's 
words,  as  naturally  leads  the  reader  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Hudson  speaks  against 
this :  whereas,  he  says  not  a  word  about  it.  What  Mr.  Hudson  speaks  of,  is 
not  an  explicit  owning  the  covenant  of  grace,  or  baptismal  covenant ;  but  a 
particular  cliurch  coveiiant^  by  which  a  particular  society  binds  themselves  ex- 
plicitly, one  to  another,  jointly  to  carry  on  the  public  worship.  Mr.  Hudson's 
words  are,  p.  19,  "  1  dare  not  make  a  part'uvlar^  erplicity  holy  covenant  to  he 
the  FOKM  of  a  particular  churchy  as  this  description  seetneth  to  do  ;  because  I 
find  no  mention  of  any  such  covenant,  besides  the  general  imposed  on  churches, 
nor  example  nor  warrant  for  it  in  all  the  Scripture."  And  then  afterwards 
Mr.  Iliulson  says,"  But  it  is  the  general  covenant  sealed  by  baptism,  and  not 
this,  that  makes  them  members  of  the  body  of  Christ."  Mr.  Williams,  by 
citing  diJ^ant  passages  in  Mr.  Hudson,  and  joining  them,  in  his  own  way,  by 
particles  and  conjunctions,  which  Mr.  Hudson  does  not  use,  and  leaving  out 
these  words — To  be  the  form  of  a  particular  church,  as  thi^  description  seemeth 
to  do — quite  blimls  the  mind  of  his  reader,  as  to  Mr.  Hudson's  true  sense, 
which  is  nothing  to  Mr.  Williams's  purpose.  Mr.  Hudson  says  not  a  word 
here  against,  or  about  an  express  or  exjtlicit  covenanting,  or  owning  the  cove- 
xdnl,  in  my  sense  :  but  in  other  places,  in  the  same  book,  he  speaks  of  it,  and 
jjx  it,  as  necessary  for  all  Christians.  Thus,  in  p.  69,  "There  is  one  individual, 
EXPRESS,  external  covenant ;  not  only  on  God's  part,  but  also  it  is  one  external, 
visible  covenant,  on  men's  part ;  which  all  Christians,  as  Christians,  enter  into, 
by  their  profksskd  acceptance,  and  express  restipulation,  and  promised  subjec- 
cion  and  obedience  ;  though  not  altogether  in  one  place,  or  at  one  time."  He 
speaks  again  to  the  same  purpose,  p.  100. 


SECTION   III. 

loMtanccfc  of  tlie  third  thing  ohwrvcd  in  Mr,  WiIIinnif;V  manner  of  ar«ruliiL',  nz,  hia 
pretendmg  to  op|M)se  and  answer  arjnimi'iitH,  by  fi{iyiii<r  ttiirij^s  wliii  Ii  Unw  no  reP 
ercrice  lo  them,  but  pelute  to  otJicr  matters  piTl*ec-ily  I'onigii  to  liie  feubjeciof  the 
arguinenL 

Such  is  his  answer  (p.  37)  to  my  argument  from  Isa.  Ivi.  Particularly 
from  those  words,  v.  6,  7,  •'  Also  the  sons  of  the  stranger,  that  join  themselves 
to  the  Lord,  to  serve  him,  to  love  the  nime  of  the  Lord,  to  be  his  servants— 
CTco  tbem  \i'ill  1  bring  to  my  holy  mountain,  and  make  ihem  joyful  io  my  house 
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of  prayer,"  &c.  For  I  say  nothing  under  that  argument  (as  Mr.  Williams  in 
his  answer  presumes^  which  supposes  any  antithesis  or  opposition  here  between 
the  state  of  the  Gentiles  and  eunuchs  under  the  Old  Testament^  and  under  the 
gospel,  as  to  terms  of  acceptance  to  God:  nor  any  opposition  as  to  a  greater  ne- 
cessity ol  sanctifying  grace,  to  the  lawful  partaking  of  ordinances,  under  the 
gospel,  than  under  the  law ;  as  Mr.  Williams  also  supiK)ses  in  his  arguings  on 
this  head.  But  the  opposition  I  speak  of,  as  plainly  pointed  forth  in  the  cha]i- 
ter,  is  this  :  that  whereas  under  the  law,  not  only  piety  of  heart  and  practice 
\*ere  required,  but  something  efae,  even  soundness  of  body  and  circumcision,  it 
is  foretold,  that  under  the  gospel,  piety  of  heart  and  practice  only  should  be  re- 
quired ;  that  although  they  were  eunuchs  or  uncircunicised,  yet  if  it  appeared 
that  they  loved  the  name  of  the  Lf/rdj  &c.,  they  should  be  admitted. 

So  when  I  argued,  that  Christ,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  chapter  of  Matt, 
representing  the  final  issue  of  things,  with  regaid  to  the  visible  church  in  gen* 
eral,  speaks  of  all  as  being  such  as  had  looked  on  themselves  to  be  interested 
in  him  as  their  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  had  an  opinion  of  their  good  estate ; 
though  the  hope  of  some  wsls  built  on  the  stind,  and  others  on  a  rock :  Mr. 
Williams,  in  his  reply,  p.  40,  41,  entirely  overlooks  the  argument,  and  talks 
about  other  things.  He  says,  "  Christ  does  not  fault  those  thai  crieii  Lordj  Lord, 
for  entering  into  covenant,  but  for  not  keeping  covenant,"  p.  4L  Here  he  runs 
back  to  another  thing,  relating  to  another  argument,  to  which  this  has  no  re- 
ference, which  he  dwells  wholly  upon;  and  saysjiothing  to  the  argument  I  use 
in  that  place. 

So  m  his  reply  to  what  I  say  on  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  tares,  p.  98, 
&,c.  He  Iras  entirely  overlooked  the  argument.  He  says,  to  vindicate  llie  ob- 
jection p.  99,  '*  Which  we  thmk  shows  us  the  mind  and  will  ot  Cinisl  in  this 
matter  i<,  that  his  servants  shall  pioceed  only  on  certain  establisheil  rules  of  his 
visible  kint^dom,  and  not  upon  any  private  rules  of  judging  abt)ut  them." 
Whereas,  I  never  sai<l,  or  supposed,  that  (JlMist's  servants  must  liot  proceed  on 
certain  established  rules  of  his  visible  kingdom,  or  that  they  ought  to  go  upon 
any  private  rules  of  judging  ;  but  particularly  and  largely  expressed  my  mind  to 
the  contrary,  in  my  explaining  the  question  :  and  say,  Inq.  p.  5,  '^  That  it  is 
properly  a  visibility  to  the  eye  of  the  public  charily,  and  not  of  a  private  judg- 
ment, that  gives  a  right  to  be  received  as  visible  saints  by  the  public."  And 
repeat  the  siime  thing  again,  p.  125. 

And  as  to  what  Mr.  Williams  says  in  this  place  about  infants  being  bom 
in  the  chunh,  it  enliiely  diverts  the  reader  to  another  point  (which  I  shall  here- 
after particularly  consider)  wholly  distinct  iVoin  the  subject  of  the  argument ; 
wliich  is  about  rules  of  admission  in  the  church,  whenever  they  are  adnnttetl.  If 
peiS(Kis  are  born  in  the  church  in  complete  standing,  as  Mr.  Williams  sup|K)ses, 
then  they  are  not  a>lmitted  at  all,  but  in  their  ancestors.  But  however,  the 
question  returns,  whether  ancestors  that  are  unsancfified,  can  have  a  lawful 
right  to  come  into  the  chureli  ?  Mr.  Williams  holds  they  may.  The  subject 
of  the  argument  is  about  brinf^if^g  iff  tares  into  the  fiehl,  uhenevir  they  are 
brought  in,  w  hether  sooner  or  later  :  ami  wh»*never  tares  have  a  lawful  right, 
by  warrant  from  Christ,  to  be  in  the  f  eld  ;  supposing  this  to  intend  the  church 
of  Christ.  The  argument  1  prcHJuced  to  the  ccMitrary  was,  that  the  tares  were 
introducetl  contrary  to  the  owner*s  dt*sign,  through  men's  infirmity,  and  Satan's 
procurement.  Which  arcmnent,  being  entirely  ovei looked  by  luy  opponent,  I 
d(*sire  it  may  be  now  partirularly  considered. 

When  till*  Devil  brought  in  the /ares  it  is  manifest,  he  brought  in  something 
that  did  not  belong  there ;  and  therein  counteracted  the  owner  of  the  field 
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and  did  it  under  that  very  notion  of  crossing  his  design.  An  enemy  (saj-s  thu 
parable)  hath  done  this.  But  how  does  this  consist  with  the  tares  having  a 
lawful  riglUy  by  the  owner's  warrant  and  appointment,  to  have  a  standing  in  nis 
field  ?  It'  Chkist  by  his  institution  has,  in  mercy  to  unsanclified  men,  given 
them  a  lawful  nght  to  come  into  the  cliurch,  that  it  may  be  a  means  of  their 
conversion;  then  it  is  a  work  of  his  kindness,  as  the  compassionate  Redeemer 
of  souls,  to  bring  them  in  ;  and  not  the  doing  of  the  ^reat  enemy  and  destroy- 
er of  souls.  If  the  great  Physician  of  souls  has  built  his  church,  as  an  infirmary, 
in  compassion  to  those  that  are  sick,  for  this  end,  that  they  may  be  brought  in 
and  healed  there;  shall  it  be  said  with  surprise,  when  such  are  found  there, i/ow 
came  these  sick  people  here  ?  And  shall  the  compassionate  physician,  who 
built  the  hospital,  make  answer,  An  enemy  hath  done  this? 

Besides,  if  Christ  had  appointed  that  unsanctified  men  should  come  into  the 
church,  in  order  to  their  conversion,  it  would  be  an  instance  of  the  faithfulness 
of  his  servants  to  bring  in  such.  But  the  bringing  in  /ar65  into  the  field,  is  not 
represented  as  owing  to  the  faithfulness  and  watchfulness  of  the  servants ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  is  ascribed  to  their  sleepiness  and  remissness  :  they  were  brought 
in  while  t/iey  slept,  who  ought  to  have  done  the  part  of  watchmen  in  keepmg 
them  out,  and  preventing  the  designs  of  the  subtle  enemy  that  brought  them  in. 
Perhaps  some  would  be  ready  to  make  the  reflection,  that  those  churches  whose 
practice  is  agreeable  to  the  loose  principles  Mr.  Williams  espouses,  do  that  at 
noonday,  in  the  presence  of  Go<l,  angels  and  men,  which  the  devil  did  in  the 
dread  of  the  might,  whi'e  men  slept  f 

Again,  Mr.  Williams,  in  his  reply  to  my  argument  from  that  Christian 
brotherly  love,  which  is  requited  towards  all  members  of  the  visible  chun'.h, 
goes  entirely  off  t'rom  the  argument,  to  things  quite  alien  from  it.  His  first 
answer,  p.  69,  is,  that  **  the  exercise  of  this  Christian  love  is  not  the  term  of 
communion  or  admission  into  the  visible  church ;"  which  is  perfectly  foreign  tc 
the  business.  For  the  argument  respects  the  object  of  this  love,  viz.,  visible  saints 
tliot  are  to  be  thus  beloved  ;  and  not  at  nil  the  qualifications  of  the  inherent  sub 
ject  oj  it,  or  the  person  thai  exercises  this  love.  If  they  that  are  aduiitted,  are 
to  be  love<l  as  true  saints,  or  for  the  image  of  Christ  appearing  in  them,  or  sup^ 
posed  to  be  in  them  (as  .Mr.  Williams  allows,  p.  68),  then  it  will  follow  that 
none  are  to  be  admitted,  but  such  as  can  reasonably  be  the  objects  of  Christian 
love,  or  be  loveil  as  true  saints,  and  as  those  who  liave  the  image  of  Christ 
appearing  in  them.  Whether  the  exercise  of  this  love  be  the  term  of  commu- 
nion, or  not ;  yet  if  we  are  commanded  to  exercise  this  love  to  all  that  are  ad- 
milted  to  comunmion,  then  it  will  certainly  follow,  that  some  reasDuable  ground 
for  being  thus  beloved,  must  be  a  term  of  communion  in  such  as  are  admitted. 
To  sup}>ose  it  appointed,  that  we  should  love  all  that  are  admitted  as  true  saints, 
and  yet  that  it  is  not  appointed  that  such  as  are  admitted  should  exhibit  any 
reasonable  grounds  for  such  a  love,  is  certainly  to  suppose  very  inconsistent  ap> 
pointinents.^ 

Mr.  Williams's  second  answer,  p.  70,  is  no  less  impertinent,  viz.,  "  That 
men's  right  to  communion  in  gospel  ordinances  does  not  depenti  U|x)n  the  cor- 
ruptions of  other  men,  in  their  forbearing  to  love  them."     As  if  my  argument 

•  **  Th**  i^Mistirs  Kiokrcl  on  all  tiio9\  wlnim  thry  leathered  into  cliurrhrii  or  Chriitti.tn  ron>:r<'irationii  U 
€41  th*  Ijord'a  supper,  mi  hnving  Ihr  Ir^h  dw'-llini;  in  them ;  and  no  they  lM>tM»vrd.  evirr  on^  of  them.  U 
look  U|ionoiMttiMiClirr  :  Bering  they  rould  not  love  one  another  m  Itrethren  in  tiie  truth,  witliutit  lu  knowledy. 
ing  that  trvth  as  dwelling  in  thrm.  Ami  so  wr  s  c  the  aiMwtlea,  in  their  Mritiiiifii  to  xhv  chirrhes,  su^ 
poain^  all  their  mfmlieni  ohjet*ts  of  this  broi^icriy  lor^.  Christ**  vitilje  church  then  i«  th«*  roncrefai*** 
of  ttHi>e  whiNtt  the  apostle  could  call  ttie  mimU  mmd/mti^  m  CkhttJtmu,  -^Ulmmg'M  Saiea  m  S^ifitn 
T^M»   NiinU.  5.  p.  3& 
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were,  that  unless  men  are  actually  loved,  as  true  saints,  tliey  have  no  right  to 
communion  !  Whereas,  the  argument  was  very  diverse,  viz,,  That  unless  men 
have  a  right  to  hesoloved^  they  have  no  right  to  communion.  If  men  have  an 
appearance,  to  reason,  of  being  true  saints,  they  may  have  a  right  to  be  loved 
as  true  saints,  and  to  be  admitted  as  such ;  however  corrupt  and  void  of  love 
other  men  are:  but  without  such  an  appearance  to  reason,  it  is  no  corruption^ 
not  to  love  them  as  true  saints  ;  unless  it  be  corrupt,  not  to  act  without  reason.* 

As  to  Mr.   Williams's  third  answer,  and  the  misrepresentations  it  is  built 
upon,  it  has  already  been  taken  notice  of. 

In  Mr.  Williams's  reply  to  my  answer  to  Xhefrst  objection^  p.  81,  &c.,  he 
wholly  leaves  the  argument,  and  writes  in  support  and  defence  of  other  mat- 
ters, quite  difTerent  fiom  those  which  I  mentioned,  or  had  any  concern  with. 
The  objection  which  I  mentioned,  and  which  had  been  much  insisted  on  by 
some  against  my  opinion,  was,  that  church  members  are  called  disciples^  or 
scholars ;  a  name  that  gives  us  a  notion  of  the  visible  church  as  a  school ;  and 
leads  us  to  suppose,  that  all  who  profess  that  sort  of  faith  ant!  sincerity,  which  im- 
plies a  dis))osifion  to  seek  Christian  learnitK/  and  spiritual  attainments,  are  quali- 
fied for  admissi(m.  I>ut  NFr.  Williams  St«ys  nothing  at  all  in  supjiort  of  this 
objection.  In  answer  to  it,  I  endeavored  to  .show,  that  the  name  disciples  given 
to  church  members,  does  not  argue  that  unsanclifie<l  |>eisons  are  fit  to  be  mem- 
bers. He  says  notIiin<;  (o  show  that  it  c/oev.  lie  says,  if  it  will  not  follow  from 
Christ's  visible  churcirs  being  representeil  as  Christ's  Sihool,  that  it  is  in  order 
to  all  gcKHl  attainments ;  yet  it  is  in  order  to  all  that  they  have  not  yet  attained 
Which  is  nothing  to  the  pur|Hwe,  but  foreign  to  the  thing  in  debate,  viz., 
Whether  sanrt'/'yini!  arave  is  one  of  thnsr  thitiiss  irhith  are  not  yet  attained  by 
those  that  ore  hnrfulhf  in  the  rhunh.  l\v  there  sjins  nolhing  to  prove  that  it 
is;  AUi\  espf-clally  to  piove  it  tVoni  the  nieaniiiir  of'  the  woid  disciples,  which 
was  ilie  argument  in  hatul.  \lc  insists,  llial  men  may  be  sulliciently  subject  to 
Christ  as  their  master  and  teacher,  in  oidrr  t(»  be  in  his  school  or  church,  with- 
out grace:  but  then  the  thintr  to  he  proved,  was,  that  church  members  being 
calk.'<l  discipfes  makes  this  eviiient,  in  order  to  sup|)ort  the  argument  or  objec- 
tion I  was  upon  :  whieh  argument  is  entiiely  negiectetl  throughout  all  his  dis- 
course under  this  head. 

So  in  his  reply  to  my  answer  to  the  llih  ol)jection,  p.  123,  &c.,  he  wholly 
neglects  the  argument,  and  labors  to  supfxirt  a  ditferent  one.  I  ei«deavored, 
without  concerning  myself  about  the  words  ol  any  a'giiment  in  Mr.  Sio<ldard's 
Appeal,  to  answer  an  ai«;irinerit  abiindHrilK  useti  at  Northampton  against  my 
diNrtrine,  of  unsanctifi«*«l  men's  not  havintra  ri^ht  l<>c<»r'ie  to  the  L(nd*s  sup|>er  ; 
which  was  this, ''  Von  may  as  well  say,  that  unsHnctifitnl  nien  may  not  attend 
any  other  tjuty  of  worship;"  ami  parlieularly,  "  \ou  may  as  well  jbrbid  them 
to  pray"  As  for  Mr.  Stcnidard's  objection,  in  thoe  wonls,  *'  If  un>an<iifie<l  men 
may  attend  all  other  ordinances  or  duties  of  worship,  then  they  may  lawfully 
attend  the  laird's  supper ;"  it  was  an  artxuinent  I  was  not  obliged  to  attend  to 
in  the  words  in  which  he  delivfrtil  it,  U-caase  it  was  not  an  aiguruent  brought 
Mgainst  my  scheme  of  things,  but  tme  \ery  diveiM*:  since  it  is  not  my  opinion, 
that  unsanctifred  men  may  attend  '*  all  other  ordinances  i*r  duiiesot    \\oi^4iip, 

*  A  ff«o()  nrxutnrnt  miL'M  «!■•*  In*  Hiumii  fttwt  ttir  c<»rriipli»n  *»(  unMinciiSrtI  men  ;  for  rhitt  rnr)  arc 
all  Ml  undf r  I)m*  |Mm«-r  of  r  irniiitiou.  tt-tt  tlu-)  an*  ti>>t  hM*-  to  l«>tr  ^inrit*.  or  Mny  **itr  r\^r,  uith  tnily 
Clifi^tUn  love.  Atfrt-f-Miilf  lo  wImI  Mr.  Slof|«Uid  »>«%«  in  his  Thr^  Strmmna,  |i.  40.  "  Mrii  ^ir  oi'liced  Ifr 
love  thrir  neii:hi«K«  mi*  UkmiiM-.vib.  11  t  ii«t  ii*«tur4t  turn  ito  in  ^i.)  in*  .«i*iirf  ii%«  ii{t  lo  I'. at  lu.v  •  l>ui  utra 
w  grral  enemi«*»  to  on«*  luuitlirr.  k»letui  unH  hmtimg  ime  amotker.  'VS*ry  'lo  Inir  lilt  It*  ^ihnI  oii*>  fo  '«n«ilker. 
Thry  flo  A  sr^ar  «lral  of  hurt  \*r\r  •nnnohrr.**  N«iw  m  it  n*aiitifiii*t|f  losnppiHir.  tint  <ou-ii  inrti  I»mv»  li;« 
troi<«*r  •(■lAliricrttNifu,  ti}  ilitiiu  uuriiluiion,  fur  aU^^  il  ri,;i:  U>U-  mtmUis  oi  llir  »i»i  ••#   I  o..il>  i»|  iirH ' 
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besides  the  Lord's  supper ;"  for  I  do  not  suppose,  such  may  offer  themselves  tc 
baptism  ;  which  Mr.  Stoddard  takes  for  granted,  in  his<irgumcnt.  And  there- 
fore, what  Mr.  Williams  says  in  support  of  it,  is  quite  beside  the  business.  Ai 
to  the  arojument  I  was  concerned  with,  taken  especially  from  the  lawfulness  of 
unsanctified  men's  prayings  to  prove,  that  therefore  it  must  be  lawful  for  them 
to  come  to  the  Lord's  supper,  certainly  if  there  be  any  consequence  in  it,  the 
consequence  depends  on  the  truth  of  this  supposition,  That  the  same  thitig 
which  malces  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  pray,  also  makes  it  lawful  for  him  to  com4 
to  the  Lord*s  supper.  And  seeing  this  position  is  proved  to  be  not  true,  the 
argument  falls  to  the  ground.  Ami  Mr.  Williams's  nice  observations  and  dis- 
tinctions, of  a  nan  obdaiite^  and  a  simply  and  per  se,  are  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
This  ^ood  reason  (with  several  others)  may  be  given  why  the  same  that 
makes  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  pray  and  hear  the  word,  will  not  make  it  lawful 
for  him  to  partake  of  sacraments,  viz.,  that  the  sacraments  are  not  only  duties, 
but  covenant  privileges,  and  are  never  lawfully  given  or  received  but  under 
that  notion.  Whereas  it  is  not  so  with  prayer  and  hearing  the  word :  and 
therefore  they  who  have  no  interest  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  are  in  no 
respect  God's  covenant  people,  may  lawfully  hear  the  word  and  pray.  But  it 
is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  they  who  are  not  in  some  respects  God's  covenant 
people,  may  not  come  to  sacraments:  and  the  reason  is  this,  because  sacraments 
are  covenant  privileges.  And  this  same  reason  will  prove  that  none  but  tme 
believers,  or  those  that  have  saving  faith,  the  only  condition  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  have  a  rii^ht  to  sacraments.  For,  as  was  observed  before,  the  condition 
of  any  covenant  is  the  condition  of  all  the  benefits  or  privileges  of  that  cove- 
nant.    See  Part  11.   Sec.  8. 


SECTION   IV. 

The  fourth  thing  observed  in  Mr.  Williams's  method  of  managing  the  controversy, 
particuljirlv  ronsidered,  viz ,  his  advancing  new  and  extraordmary  notions,  not 
only  mntiiiestly  contniry  to  Truth,  but  also  to  the  common  and  received  principles 
of  the  Christiim  Churcli. 

Thus  it  is  with  res^ard  to  many  things  which  have  already  been  taken  notice 
of.  As,  that  men  may  be  ungo«lly  men,  and  yet  truly  profess  to  love  God  mort 
than  the  world :  that  men  may  be  professors  of  relii^ion  and  have  no  true 
grace,  and  yet  not  be  lukf  warm,  but  serve  God  as  their  only  master :  that  such 
may  profess  to  be  subject  to  Christ  with  all  their  hearts,  and  to  give  up  all  theii 
hearts  and  lives  to  Christ,  and  speak  true,  &c.  &c. 

I  shall  now  take  notice  of  another  remarkable  instance  of  this,  viz.,  that 
Mr.  W^illiams,  in  his  reply  to  my  argument,  from  the  epithets  and  characters 
given  by  the  aj>ostles  to  the  members  of  the  vi.sible  Christian  churches,  in  their 
epistles,  represents,  p.  56,  that  there  •'is  no  difference  in  all  the  epitliets  and 
clmracters,  whieh  I  have  heaped  up  from  the  New  Testament,"  from  those  that 
are  i^iven  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  whole  boily  of  the  Jewish  church  ;  which 
he  elsewheri'  abundantly  supposes  to  be  the  whole  Ixwly  of  the  Jewish  nation  ; 
yea,  even  in  their  irorst  times,  until  the  nation  was  rejected  and  cast  off  by  God 
from  being  any  longer  his  people ;  as  I  shall  have  occasion  particularly  to  ob- 
sene  afterwards. 

Tliat  it  may  be  the  easier  judged,  how  manifestly  this  is  contrar}-  to  truth, 
I  sb^Il  here  repeat  some  of  those  epithets  and  characters  I  before  mentioned. 
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which  Mr.  Williams  has  reference  to.  This  is  very  manifest  concerning  most 
of  them.  But  that  I  may  not  be  tedious,  I  will  now  rehearse  but  a  few  mstan- 
ces,  viz.,  being  "  made  free  from  sin,  and  becominsr  the  servants  of  righteous- 
ness;'' havins^  "  the  spirit  of  adoption  ;"  being  "  the  chihhen  of  God,  heirs  of 
God,  joint  heirs  with  Christ ;"  being  "  vessels  of  mercy  prepared  unto  glory  ;" 
being  such  "  as  do  not  live  to  themselves,  nor  die  to  themselves ;  but  live  unto 
the  Lord  and  die  unto  the  Lord ;"  and  who,"  liv-ing  and  dying  are  the  Lord's ;" 
being  those  that  have  "  all  things  for  theirs,  whether  Paul  or  Apollos,  or  Ce- 
phas, or  the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things  to  come  ;  be- 
cause they  are  Christ's  ;"  being  "  begotten  through  the  gospel ;"  being  such  as 
"  shall  judge  the  wc^rld  ;"  being  "  washed,  sanctified,  justified  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  Gon  ;"  being  **  manifestly  declared  to 
be  the  epistle  of  Christ,  written,  not  with  ink,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  living 
God  ;  not  in  the  tables  of  stone,  but  in  fleshly  talile«  of  the  heart ;"  being  such 
as  "  behold  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  are  changed  into  the  same 
image  from  glory  to  glory ;"  being  "  chosen  in  Christ  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  that  they  should  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him  in  love ; 
and  pretlestinated  unto  the  adoption  of  children  ;"  l>eing  "  sealed  by  that 
holy  Spirit  of  promise  ;"  being  "  quickened,  though  once  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins ;"  being  "  made  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light ;"  being  "  dead,  and  having  their  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God;"  and  being 
those  that  **  when  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear,  shall  also  appear  with 
him  in  glory  ;  having  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  d<Md<,  and  having  put  on 
the  new  man,  wjiich  is  renewe<l  in  knowlfd<re,  after  the  image  of  him  that  cre- 
ated hiiu ;"  Iwing  "  begotten  acain  to  a  living  hope— to  an  inlu'ritance  incor- 
ruptible, and  uridi'filetl,  and  that  tadelh  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven  lor  them  ; 
who  are  kept  by  tin*  power  of  God  throuirh  faith  unto  salvation  ;  who  love 
Christ  though  they  have  not  set^n  him  ;  in  whom,  thou'jh  now  they  see  him  not, 
yet  believing,  they  rejoice  with  joy  un<:peakal)le  and  full  of  glory  ;  having  pu- 
rified their  souls  in  obeying  the  truth  through  the  Spirit ;  knowing  him  that  is 
from  the  beginning ;  having  their  sins  forgiven  ;  having  overcome  the  wicked 
one  ;  having  an  unction  from  the  holy  one,  by  which  they  know  all  thinirs  ;  who 
are  now  the  sons  of  GcmI  ;  and  who,  when  Christ  shall  appear,  shall  be  like 
him,  because  they  shall  see  him  as  he  is.'* 

Now  let  the  Christian  reader  judge,  with  what  face  of  reason  our  author 
could  represent,  as  though  there  were  nothincr  in  all  these  epithets  and  cha- 
racters, more  than  useil  of  oM  to  he  given  to  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews,  and 
that,  even  in  times  of  their  greatest  corrujition  and  ap^istasy,  till  the  nation  was 
rejected  of  GcmI  !  One  would  think,  there  is  no  need  of  arguing  the  matter 
with  any  that  have  read  the  Bible. 

This  re|;resentatiou  of  Mr.  Williams's  is  not  only  very  contrary  to  truth 
but  also  to  the  common  sentiments  of  the  Christian  church.  Though  I  pretend 
not  to  be  a  person  of  great  reading,  vet  I  have  leacl  enouirh  to  warrant  this  as- 
sertion. I  never  yet  (as  I  lememlier)  met  with  any  author  that  went  the  same 
length  in  this  matter  with  Mr.  Williams,  but  only  Mr.  Taylor  of  Norwich,  in 
Kngland,  the  auth(»r  that  lately  has  been  so  famous  for  his  corrupt  doctrine.  In 
his  piece  which  he  calls  .i  Ket/(o  the  jipostdic  Writi'fiss^  where  he  «lelivers  his 
M:henie  of  religion  (which  seems  scarcely  so  agreeable  to  the  Christian  scheme, 
as  the  doctrine  of  many  of  the  wiser  Heathen)  he  delivers  the  same  opinion, 
and  insists  largely  upon  it ;  it  lieing  a  main  thing  he  makes  use  of  to  establish 
tkn  whole  scheme.  And  it  evidently  appears  in  'he  manner  of  his  delivering 
it,  that  he  is  sensible  it  is  exceeiling  far  Irom  what  h^s  hitherto  been  the  com- 
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oionly  received  sentiment  in  the  Christian  world.  He  stipposes  that  as  all  tho« 
epithets  and  characters  belong  to  the  whole  nation  ol  the  Jews,  even  in  th-sii 
most  corrupt  times,  so  they  belong  to  all  Christendom,  even  the  most  vicious 
parts  of  it ;  ihat  the  most  vicious  men  who  are  baptized,  and  profess  to  believe 
Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  are  **  chosen  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  pre 
destinated  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  regenerated,  justifies),  sanc- 
tified children  of  God,  heirs  of  God,  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  the  spouse  of  Christ, 
the  temple  of  God,  made  to  sit  together  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ,  being  the 
family  of  heaven,"  &c.  &c.  And  certainly  he  may  with  as  good  reason,  and 
with  the  same  reason,  suppose  this  of  all  Christendom,  even  the  most  vicious 
parts  of  it,  as  of  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews,  however  corrupt,  till  there  was 
a  national  rejection  of  them. 

Indeed  it  is  manifest  there  is  no  other  way  of  evading  the  force  of  the 
argument  from  the  epistles,  but  by  falling  into  Taylor's  scheme.  If  his  scheme 
of  religion  be  not  true,  then  it  is  plain  as  any  fact  in  the  New  Testament,  that 
all  the  Christian  churches,  through  the  whole  earth,  in  the  apostles'  days,  were 
coffistitute<l  in  the  manner  that  I  insist  on.  The  Scripture  says  ten  times  as  much 
to  demonstrate  this  matter,  as  it  does  about  the  manner  of  discipline,  officers, 
and  government  of  the  church,  or  as  it  does  about  the  several  parts  of  the  pub- 
lic worship,  or  about  the  sanctification  of  the  Christian  Sabbath. 


SECTION    V. 


Inntanro*;  of  ihc  fifih  ami  pixlh  partirulars,  in  Mr.  \Vil!iamB'.«  mrthod  of  disputing,  viz.. 
his  iisini^  oontiiit-nt  and  pi-reniplory  Assertions,  and  ij^reat  Exclamations,  instead  of 
Arguments. 

We  have  an  instance  of  \\\efurmer^  in  his  reply  to  my  answer  to  the  14tb 
objection,  viz.,  that  "  it  is  not  unlawtul  for  unsanctilied  men  to  carry  themselves 
like  saints."  1  objected  against  this,  if  thereby  be  meant,  that  they  may  law- 
fully carry  fhem^Jelves  externally  like  the  saints  in  all  respects,  rentaining  un- 
gndlv  :  and  nniitioned  souje  things  which  belongeil  to  the  external  duty  of 
goilly  men,  whirh  no  ungoilly  man,  remaining  such,  may  do.  To  which  Mr. 
Williams  makes  no  reply  ;  but  to  prove  the  |K)int  says,  *'  .\Ir.  Stoddard  knew,  and 
all  divines  kn'»w,  that  the  external  carriage  of  some  unsnnctified  men  w,  to  the 
outward  appeal  ance,  and  the  pul)lic  judgment  of  the  church,  the  same  with  the 
carriage  of  the  saints  ;  and  they  know  they  are  hound  to  such  a  behavior."  And 
this  peremptory,  confident  assertion,  is  all  the  argument  he  brings  to  prove  the 
thing  assertetl. 

Again,  I  observe,  that  sometimes  Mr.  Williams  uses  creat  exclamation ^  as 
though  he  intemled  to  alarin,  and  excite  terror  in  his  readers,  and  raise  their  in- 
dignation :  th'viirh  ih^'V  are  perhaps  never  like  !o  know  y<>r  tvhaf.  We  have 
two  very  remarkable  instances  of  this,  p.  13G  and  137,  wh'ire  he  says,  '*  I  shall 
further  take  uoUv*'  of  two  extraordhuiry  and  siirprisins^  passages,  if  I  under- 
stand  them.  And  i  have  with  great  diliix<'nee  trit*d  to  find  out  the  meaning  of 
them.  One  Is  p.  129,  In-tween  the  17th  and  23il  lines  ;  if  it  be  rightly  print- 
ed.*' He  does  not  quote  my  wonis :  this  mighty  exclamation  would  have  be- 
come too  flat,  ami  ap|>eared  ridiculous  if  he  had.  The  passage  referred  to  is 
in  these  words: — '*  Indeed  such  a  tendency  (i.  e.,  a  tendency  to  irreligion  and 
profaueoess)  it  would  have,  to  shut  men  out  from  having  any  part  in  the  l/>rd, 
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in  the  sense  of  the  two  tribes  and  half,  Josh.  xxii.  25,  or  to  fence  them  out  by 
such  a  partition  wall,  as  formerly  was  between  Jews  and  Gentiles:  and  so  shut 
them  out  as  to  tell  IJivm,  if  they  were  never  so  much  disposed  to  serve  God,  he 
was  not  ready  to  accept  them  :  according  to  the  notion  the  Jews  seem  to  have 
had  of  the  uncircumcised  Gentiles."  That  is,  plainly,  to  shut  them  out  so  as  to 
tell  them,  that  let  them  have  hearts  never  so  well  and  piously  disposed  to  love 
and  serve  God,  their  love  and  service  could  not  be  accepted.  This  doubtless 
would  liave  a  tendency  to  discourage  religion  in  men.  And  how  the  owning 
of  it  is  an  owning  my  scheme  to  have  such  a  titidency,  I  do  not  know.  Mr 
Williams  might  as  well  have  picked  out  any  other  sentence  through  all  th 
136  pages  of  the  book,  and  called  it  an  extraordinary  passage^  and  stooc 
astonishe<l  over  it,  and  told  how  he  was  ready  to  doubt  whether  it  was  rightly 
printe<l,  and  what  great  diligence  he  had  used  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  it ! 

The  other  extraordinary  passage  he  stands  thunderstruck  with,  is  in  these 
words ;  '*  May  it  not  be  suspected,  that  this  way  of  baptizing  children  of  such 
as  never  make  any  projwr  profession  of  godliness,  is  an  expedient,  originally 
invented  for  that  very  end,  to  give  ease  to  ancestors  with  respect  to  their  pos- 
terity, in  times  of  great  declension  ami  degeneracy  ?"  Mr.  Williams  knows, 
that  throuirh  the  whole  of  the  book  i  sup|>ose  this  practice  of  baptizing  the 
children  of  such  as  are  here  spoken  of,  is  wrong;  and  so  does  he  too ;  for  he 
abundantly  allows,  that  persons,  in  order  to  be  admittwi  to  the  privileges  of 
visible  saints,  must  make  a  profession  of  real  piety,  or  gospel  holiness.  And 
if  it  be  wrong,  as  we  are  both  agreed,  then  surely  it  is  nothing,  akin  to  blas- 
phemy, to  sus|>ect  that  it  aroso  from  some  bad  cause. 


SECTION    VI. 


Instanccf!  of  the  seventh  p;(rticul:ir.  ohpcrved  in  Mr.  WilliamK^e  way  of  difcputing,  vit., 
his  wholly  oviTlookiii*^  ariruiurnts,  pnMcnding  (liere  is  no  argument,  notliing  to 
unswcr  ;  when  Uie  ca»c  is  liir  utluTwisc. 

Thus  in  his  reply  to  my  tenth  arginnent,  which  was  this,  "  Ft  is  necessary, 
that  those  who  pailnke  of  the  Lord's  supper  shouki  judge  themselves  truly  and 
coidially  to  accept  Chiist  as  their  Saviour,  and  chief  gocnl  ;  ft)r  this  is  what  the 
actions,  which  communicants  perform  at  the  Lord's  table,  are  a  solen.n  profession 
of."  I  largely  endeavortxl  in  p.  75,  76  arui  77,  to  prove  this,  from  the  nature 
of  those  significant  actifuis,  of  receiving  the  symbols  of  Christ's  Unly  and  blood 
whtn  olFered,  representing  their  accepting  the  thing  signifieil,  as  their  spiritual 
foo<l,  &,c.  To  all  which  Mr.  Williams  says,  p.  74,  "  I  do  not  find  that  Mr. 
Edwards  has  said  any  thing  to  prove  the  propo^^ition,  which  is  the  whole  argu- 
ment offered  here  in  proof  of  the  |»oint  proposed  to  be  proved,  but  only  given 
his  opinion,  or  paraphrase  of  the  purport  and  nature  of  the  sacramental  actions.'* 
Since  Mr.  Willi^ims  e>te«ms  it  no  at;>;ument,  I  desire  it  may  be  considered  im* 
parlially  whether  there  be  any  argument  in  it  or  no. 

These  sacramental  actions  all  allow  to  be  significant  actions.  They  are  a 
signification  and  profession  of  s^unelhing.  They  are  not  actions  without  a 
meaning.  And  all  all(»w,  that  these  external  actions  signify  something  inward 
and  spiritual.  Ami  if  they  signify  any  thing  spiritual,  they  doubtless  signify 
those  spiritual  thiugs  which  tiic}  represent.     ])at  what  inward  thine:  does  th« 
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outward  taking  or  accepting  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  represent,  but  the 
inward  accepting  Christ's  body  and  blood,  or  an  accepting  hini  in  the  heart? 
And  what  spiritual  thing  is  the  outward  feeding  on  Christ  in  this  ordinance' a 
sign  of,  but  a  spiritual  feeding  on  Christ,  or  the  souPs  feeding  on  him  ?  Now 
there  is  no  other  way  of  the  soul's  fectling  on  him,  but  by  iW^ifaithy  by  which 
Christ  becomes  our  spiiitual  food,  and  the  refreshment  and  vital  nourishment  of 
our  souls.  The  ouiirard  eating  and  drinking  in  this  ordinance  is  a  sign  of 
spiritual  eating  and  drinfcing^  as  much  as  the  outward  bread  in  this  ordinance 
is  a  sign  o^ spiritual  bread;  or  as  much  as  the  outward  drink  is  a  sign  o( spir^ 
itaal  drink.  And  doubtless  those  actions,  if  they  are  a  profession  of  any  thing, 
are  a  profession  of  the  things  they  signify.*  To  say,  that  these  significant 
actions  are  appointed  to  be  a  profession  of  something,  but  not  to  be  a  profession 
of  the  things  they  are  appointed  tosignijy,  is  as  unreasonable  as  to  say,  that 
certain  sounds  or  words  are  appointed  to  be  a  profession  of  something,  but  not 
to  be  a  profession  of  the  things  signifird  by  those  words. 

Again,  Mr  Williams,  in  his  rejdy  to  my  answer  to  the  second  objection^ 
with  like  contempt  passes  over  the  main  argument  which  I  offered,  to  prove 
that  the  nation  of  Israel  were  calle<l  God's  people,  and  covenant  people^  in  ano- 
ther sense  besides  a  being  visible  saints.  My  argument  in  p.  85,  86,  was  this : 
that  it  is  manifest,  that  something  diverse  from  being  visible  saints,  is  often 
intended  by  that  nation's  being  called  God^s  people,  and  that  that  nation,  the 
family  of  Israel,  according  to  thejlesh,  and  not  with  regard  to  any  moral  and 
religious  qualifications,  were  in  some  sense  adopted  by  Goil,  to  be  his  peculiar 
and  covenant  people,  fioni  Rom.  ix.  3,  4,  5:  *'  I  could  wish  myself  accursed 
from  Christ  for  niy  bietliren  according  to  the  flesh  ;  who  are  Israelites  ;  to  whom 
pertaineth  the  adoption,  and  the  glory,  ami  the  (uvknants,  and  the  giving  ot 
the  law,  and  the  service  of  (lod,  and  the  promises;  whose  are  the  fathers,"  &,c. 
I  observed,  that  these  privileges  here  mentione<l,  are  spoken  of  as  belonging  to 
the  Jews,  not  now  as  visible  saints,  not  as  piofessrms  of  the  true  religion,  not 
as  members  of  the  visible  church  of  Christ,  which  they  did  not  belong  to,  but 
only  as  a  people  of  such  a  nation,  such  a  blood,  such  an  external,  carnal  rela- 
tion to  the  patriarchs,  their  ancestors;  Israelites,  accord i nit  to  thejlesh.  Inas- 
much as  the  apostle  is  speaking  here  of  the  vnbrlirving  Jews,  professed  unbe- 
lievers, that  were  out  of  the  Christian  church,  and  open,  visible  enemies  to  it  ; 
and  such  as  had  no  right  at  all  to  the  external  privileges  of  Christ's  people.  I 
observed  further,  that  in  like  manner  this  apostle  in  Rom.  xi.  28,  29,  .«!peaks  of 
the  same  unbelieving  .hws,  that  were  enemies  to  the  gospel,  as  in  some  respect 
an  elect  people,  and  interested  in  the  calling,  promises,  and  covenants,  God 
formerly  gave  their  forefathers,  and  are  still  beloveil  for  their  sakes.  *'  Ascon- 
cerning  the  gospel,  they  are  enemies  for  your  sakes.  But  as  touching  the  elec- 
tion, they  are  belove<l  for  the  fathers*  sakes.  For  the  gifts  and  calling  of  God 
are  without  repentance." 

All  that  Mr.  Williams  says,  which  has  any  reference  to  these  things,  is, 
"  that  he  had  read  my  explication  of  the  name  of  the  people  of  God,  as  given 

•  Mr.  StodiUrii  cwnw,  ih;«l  lh»*  j«JirrHin  nl.«l  artioiM,  U>"h  in  iMfiiinin  »ii«l  iIm»  lord's  supprr.  sicnify 
paring  /a*lh  in  ('liri*'.  S-'frtf^  ,.f  ,\j .  »  |T0:  •*  Hy  l>M,'ti«ii)  ih  «it:iiifi*-<i  tmr  filh'Unhipnyth  Chritt  in  hit 
nufferiiigs.  THaI  m  »i|{iMti><{  K*  .rtiy.  lUMt  wv  h4\r  nn  inlrrrwl  in  ihr  virt«if  of  hi«  rutfrnnt^,  thut  hit 
tuffrrinft  tre  iiiadie  over  unU>  u«,  aimI  thiU  we  do  p  irtfip^te  in  the  kihwI  iin«l  lirnefh  of  tham.  It  was 
John  Ih*  BaptutI**  ir.:innrr.  U'fi»rf  ht-  liajiliUMl  |rf*r«iinv  lo  l*»arh  ir.nn  that  llify  niiiirt  hfltmt  mi  Ckrul, 
And  the  aiMmiles  an'I  ii|>o<ti»lie«l  men  would  not  (NtiHiZ"  iiny  aiiult  |>rr«ofMi  but  tuch  a«  profet smI  !• 
k^Uevtmt  bkriMt.  H«*  ihm  brlirvHh  tnd  i«  Uiptixr«i.  whuU  lie  mvptl.  B4pliaai  ia  menUuned  M  tht 
eri'lcncrof  faith.**  Si»o<>i»crniintf  ih#-  I-'U'IS  j»«iin»o:,  ihtd.  p.  12"^,  123  :  •*  In  tii«m  ordiiMncf  we  are  invited 
lo  piit  our  trnMt  in  ih  •  d  iiih  of  ('tin*!.  T'ike,  r-tt  ;  Ihm  is  mvf*nHki ;  anH  Hrihk  y  mil  •fit,  Wh'-n  Iht 
bonr  ftodl  «MI  the  aacrimcnttl  drrad  nd  wine.  th«*  aou/  ia  t«»  do  that  irAirA  mwiMr*  mmU  it.  The  ao«l  ^ 
to  /W M  GWist  cruci&ed ;  which  u  nothin|(  «'Ue  hut  tiie  actiii|/iiM  on  hia." 
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\b  the  people  of  Israel  &c.     But  that  he  confesses,  it  is  perfectly  unintelligible 
io  him."     The  impartial  reader  is  left  to  judge,  whether  the  matter  did  not  re 
^uire  some  other  answer. 


SECTION    VII. 

Wliat  is,  and  what  is  not  begging  ihe  question;  and  how  Mr.  Williams  charges  me, 
from  time  to  time,  with  begging  the  question,  without  cause. 

Among  the  particulars  of  Mr.  Williams's  method  of  disputing,  I  observed, 
that  he  ojlen  causelessly  charges  me  with  bcggitig  ihe  question^  while  hefre* 
quently  begs  the  qurstion  himself ^  or  does  that  which  is  equivalent. 

But  that  it  may  be  determined  with  justice  and  clearness,  who  does,  and  who 
does  not  beg  the  question,  I  desire  it  may  be  particularly  considered,  what  that 
is  which  is  called  begging  the  question  in  a  dispute.  This  Is  more  especially 
nee<lful  for  the  sake  of  illiterate  rea<lers.     And  tiere, 

1.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  merely  to  supjxise  something  in  a  dispute,  with- 
out bringing  any  argument  to  prove  it,  is  not  begj^ing  the  question.  For  this 
is  <ione  necessai  ily,  \n  eveiy  dispute,  and  even  in  tlie  best  and  clearest  demon- 
strations. One  point  is  proved  by  another  until  at  length  the  matter  is  reduced 
to  H  point  that  is  supposed  to  need  no  proof ;  eitlier  because  it  is  self-evident, 
or  is  a  thing  wherein  both  parties  are  agreed,  or  so  clear  that  it  is  supposed  it 
will  not  be  clenietl. 

2.  Nor  is  Ugging  the  question  the  same  thing  as  offering  a  weak  argu- 
ment to  prove  the  pi>int  in  question.  It  is  not  all  weak  arsruing,  but  one  par  • 
ticuUir  way  of  weak  arguing,  that  is  called  begging  the  question. 

3.  Nor  is  it  the  same  thing  as  iniysing  the  true  question,  and  bringing  an 
argument  that  is  impertinent,  or  beside  the  question. 

But  the  thing  which  is  called  begging  the  question,  is  the  making  use  of  the 
very  point,  that  is  the  thing  in  debate,  or  the  thing  to  be  proved,  as  an  argu- 
ment to  prove  itself.  Thus,  if  we  were  en<ieavoring  to  prove  that  none  but 
gcMJly  pei^ons  might  come  to  sacraments  and  sliould  take  this  for  an  argument 
to  prove  it,  that  none  might  come  but  such  as  have  saving  faith,  taking  this 
for  granted;  I  should  then  beg  the  queslitm:  for  this  is  the  very  point  in  ques- 
tion, whether  a  man  must  have  saving  faith  or  no  ?  It  is  called  begging  the 
question,  liecause  it  is  a  depeniling  as  it  were  on  the  courtesy  of  the  other  side, 
to  grant  me  the  point  in  qui*stion,  without  oflering  any  argument  as  the  price 
of  it. 

And  whether  the  point  I  thus  take  for  granted,  be  the  main  point  in  ques- 
tion in  the  geneial  dispute,  or  some  su)>ordinate  point,  something  under  const- 
deration,  under  a  particular  argument;  yet  if  I  take  this  particular  |K)int  for 
grante<i,  and  then  make  use  of  it  to  prove  itself,  it  is  begging  tiie  question. 

Thus  if  I  were  endeavoring,  under  this  general  controversy  between  Mr. 
Williams  and  me,  to  prove  that  purtiotlar  point,  that  we  ought  to  love  all  the 
members  of  the  Church  as  trtie  saints  ;  and  should  bring  this  as  a  proof  of  the 
point,  that  we  ought  to  love  all  the  members  of  the  church  as  true  Christians^ 
taking  this  for  granted;  this  is  only  the  same  thing,  under  another  term,  as  the 
thing  to  be  proved  :  and  therefore  is  no  argument  at  all,  but  only  begging  the 
question. 

Or  if  the  point  I  thus  take  forcrranteil,  and  make  use  of  as  an  arixument,  be 
neither  the  general  point  in  controveisy,  nor  yet  the  thing  ne.xtly  to  be  proved 
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under  st  particular  argument ;  yet  if  it  be  some  known  controverted  f»oint  be- 
Iweeii  the  parties,  it  is  begging  the  question,  or  equivalent  to  it.  Fo»  it  is  beg- 
gmg  a  thing  known  to  be  in  question  in  the  dispute,  and  using  it  as  if  it  wer# 
a  thing  allowed. 

I  would  now  consider  the  instances,  wherein  Mr.  Williams,  assorts  or  sug- 
gests that  I  have  begged  the  question. 

In  p.  30  and  31,  he  represents  the  force  of  my  reasoning  as  built  on  a  sup- 
position, that  there  is  no  unsanctified  man,  but  what  knows  he  has  no  desire 
of  salvation  by  Christ,  no  design  to  fulfil  the  covenant  of  grace,  but  designs  to 
live  in  stealing,  lying,  adultery ;  or  some  other  known  sin  :  and  then  says,  "  Is 
it  not  manifest  that  such  sort  of  reasoning  is  a  mere  quibbling  with  words,  and 
begging  the  question  ?"  And  so  insinuates,  that  I  have  thus  begged  ihe  question. 
Whereas  I  nowhere  say,  or  suppose  this  which  he  speaks  of,  nor  any  thing  like 
it.  But  on  the  contrary,  often  say,  what  supposes  an  unsanctified  man  may  think 
he  is  truly  godly,  and  that  he  has  truly  upright  and  gracious  designs  and  de- 
sires. Nor  does  any  argument  of  mine  depend  on  any  such  supposition.  Nay, 
under  the  argument  he  speaks  of,  I  expressly  suppose  the  contrary,  viz.,  that 
unsanctified  men  who  visibly  enter  into  covenant,  may  be  deceived. 

In  p.  38,  Mr.  Williams  makes  a  certain  represenlation  of  my  arguing  from 
Isa.  Ivi.,  and  then  says  upon  it,  "  It  is  no  arguins^,  but  only  begging  the  ques- 
tion." But  as  has  been  already  shown,  that  which  he  represents  as  my  argu- 
ment from  that  Scripture,  has  no  relation  to  my  argument. 

In  p.  59,  in  opposition  to  my  arguing  from  the  epistles,  that  the  apostles 
treated  those  membci*s  of  churches  which  they  wrote  to,  as  those  who  had  been 
received  on  a  positive  judgment,  i.  e.  (as  I  explain  myselQ,  a  proper  and  af- 
firmative opinion,  that  they  were  real  saints;  Mr.  Williams  argues,  that  the 
apostles  could  make  no  such  judgment  of  them,  without  either  personal  converse, 
or  revelation  ;  unless  it  be  supposed  to  be  founded  on  a  presuniption,  that  minis- 
ters who  baptized  them,  would  not  have  done  it,  unless  they  \\m\  themselves 
made  such  a  a  positive  judgment  concerning  their  state :  and  then  adds  these 
words,  "  This  may  do  for  this  scheme,  but  only  it  is  a  begging  the  question." 
Whereas  it  is  a  point  that  never  has  been  in  question  in  this  controversy,  as  ever 
i  knew,  whether  some  ministers  or  churches  might  reasonably  and  affirmatively 
suppose,  the  members  of  other  churches  they  are  united  with,  were  atlniilted 
on  evKlence  of  proper  qualifications  (whatever  they  be,  whether  common  or 
saving),  trusting  to  the  faithfulness  of  other  ministers  and  churches.  Jie>ides, 
this  can  be  no  \yd\i\i  in  question  l)etween  me  and  Mr.  Williams,  unless  it  be  a 
point  in  question  between  him  and  himself.  For  he  holds,  as  well  as  I,  persons 
ought  not  to  be  receive*!  as  visible  Christians,  without  moral  evidence  (which  is 
something  positive,  and  not  a  mere  negation  of  evidence  of  the  contrary)  of 
gospel  holiness. 

In  p.  82  of  my  book  I  suppose,  that  none  at  all  do  truly  subject  themsilvej 
to  Christ  as  their  master,  but  those  who  graciously  su!)ject  themselves  to  him 
and  are  delivereil  from  the  reigning  power  of  sin.  Mr.  Williams  suggest^,  p 
83,  tliat  herein  I  btnj  the  question.  For  which  tliere  is  no  pretext,  not  only  a* 
this  is  no  known  pomt  in  controversy  between  the  parti<*s  in  this  debate;  but 
also  as  it  is  a  point  I  do  not  take  (or  granted,  but  offer  this  argument  to  prove 
it,  That  they  who  have  no  grace,  are  under  the  reigning  power  of  sin,  and  no 
roan  can  truly  subject  himself  to  two  such  contrary  masters,  at  tiie  same  time,  as 
Christ  and  sin.  I  think  this  arginnent  sufficient  to  obtain  the  point,  without 
begging  it.  And  besides,  this  doctrine.  That  they  who  have  no  grace  do  not 
truly  subject  ibeiuselves  to  Christ,  was  no  point  in  question  between  mc  anc 
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Mr.  Williams.  But  a  p  )int  wherein  we  were  fully  agree*!,  and  wherein  he  had 
before  expressed  himself  as  fully,  and  more  fully  than  I,  In  his  sermons  on 
Christ  a  King  and  WiinesSy  p.  18,  he  speaks  of  "  all  such  as  do  not  depend  on 
Christ,  believe  in  him,  and  give  up  themselves,  and  all  ti»  him,  as  not  true  sub- 
•ects  to  Christ ;  but  enemies  to  him  and  his  kingdom."  We  have  expressions 
to  the  same  purpose  again,  in  p.  74  and  91 ;  and  in  p.  94,  of  the  same  book,  he 
says,  **  It  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  olunjience  of  the  gospel, 
that  it  should  be  affrced  subjection.  No  man  is  a  subject  i^(  Christ,  who  does  not 
make  the  laws  and  will  of  Christ  his  choice,  and  desire  U\  be  governed  by  him, 
and  to  live  in  subjection  to  the  will  of  Christ,  as  good,  Hi\x\fit,  and  best  to  be  the 
rule  of  his  living,  and  tcay  to  his  happiness.  A  forced  obedience  to  Christ  is 
no  obeditnce.  It  is  in  terms  a  contradiction.  Christ  draws  men  with  the  cords 
of  love,  and  the  bands  of  a  man.  Our  Lord  has  himselt*  expressly  determined 
this  point."  There  are  other  passages  in  the  same  book,  to  the  same  purpose. 
So  that  I  had  no  need  to  beg  this  point  of  Mr.  Williams,  since  he  had  given  it 
largely,  and  that  in  full  measure,  and  over  and  over  again,  without  begging. 

In  p.  120,  he  observes,  "That  to  say  such  a  profession  of  internal,'invisible 
things  is  the  rule  to  direct  the  church  in  admission— is  to  hide  the  parallel  and 
beg  the  question.  For  the  question  here  is  about  the  persons'  right  to  come, 
and  not  about  the  church's  admitting  them."  Here  Mr.  Williams  would  make 
us  believe  that  he  does  not  know  what  begging  the  qutn^tion  is  :  for  it  is  evi- 
dent his  meaning  is,  that  my  saying  so  is  besiile  the  questum.  But  to  say  some- 
thing beside  the  question  is  a  <iifferent  thing  from  begging  the  question,  as  has 
been  observed.  ^ly  saying  that  a  profession  ofinvisihlt'  things  is  the  church's 
rule  in  admission,  is  not  l)egi»ing  the  question ;  becausi*  it  is  not,  nor  ever  was 
any  thing  in  question.  For  Mr.  Stodciard  and  Mr.  WiMiams  himself  are  full  in 
it,  that  a  profession  of  invisible  things,  such  as  a  helir\ing  that  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  God,  &c.,  is  the  church's  rult-.  Yea,  Mr.  Williams  is  vxyn  s-  in  it,  that 
a  credible  profession  and  visibility  of  go.c^>6/Ao///iMf  is  thr  ihurcirs  lult*,  p.  139. 
Nor  is  my  saying  as  above,  beside  the  question  then  in  Aa.»ii/,  relating  to  the  church 
of  Israel's  admitting  to  the  priesthood,  those  that  could  not  find  their  register. 
For  that  wholly  relates  to  the  rule  of  admission  to  the  priesthood,  and  not  to 
the  priests'  assurance  of  their  own  right.  For,  as  I  observed,  if  the  priests  had 
been  never  so  fully  assureii  of  their  peiligree,  \el  if  they  oouhl  not  demonstrate 
it  to  others,  by  a  public  register,  it  would  not  have  availfNJ  for  their  admission. 

Ajjain,  in  p.  124,  Mr.  Williams  charges  npe  with  bigj^ing  the  question,  in 
supposinjj  that  sacraments  are  duties  of  worship,  whose  \rry  nature  and  design 
is  an  exhibition  of  those  vital  and  active  principles  and  inward  exercises,  where- 
in consiNts  the  condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  He  eharges  tlie  same  thing 
as  a  beirging  the  question,  p.  131.  But  this  is  no  begging  the  question,  for 
two  reasons ;  (1.)  Because  1  had  before  proved  this  point,  by  proofs  which  Mr. 
Williams  has  not  seen  cause  to  attempt  to  answer,  as  has  been  just  now  ob- 
served, in  tlie  last  section.  (2.)  This,  wlien  I  wrote,  was  no  point  in  question, 
whfrein  .Mr.  Willianjs  and  I  dilfernl ;  but  wherein  wt*  were  agreed,  and  m 
which  he  had  declarecl  himself  as  fully  as  I,  in  his  sermons  on  Christ  a  King 
and  Witne-Sy  p.  76 :  **  When  we  attend  sacraments  (sajs  he)  we  are  therein  visi- 
bly to  profess  our  receiving  Christ,  and  the  graces  of  his  Spirit,  and  the  bene- 
fits of  his  retlemntion,  on  his  own  terms  and  ofler,  and  giving  up  the  all  of  oui 
louls  to  \i\m,  on  bis  call,  covenant  and  engagement."  And  in  the  next  preced* 
ing  page  but  one,  in  a  place  forecited,  he  speaks  of  Iht^se  acts  **  as  mockery, 
hvpocrisj%  falsehood  ami  lies,  if  they  arc  not  the  expressions  of  faith  and  hope, 
«iid  spiritual  acts  of  obedience."     So  that  I  had  no  manner  of  need  to  come  to 
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Mr.  Williams  as  a  beggar  for  these  things,  which  he  had  so  plentifully  giveo 
me,  and  all  the  world  that  would  accept  them,  years  before. 


SECTION    VIII. 
Showing  how  Mr.  Williams  begs  the  Cluestion  himself. 

The  question  is  certainly  begged  in  that  argument,  which  Mr.  Williams  es* 
pouses  and  defends,  viz., "  That  the  Lord's  supper  has  a  proper  tendency  to  pro- 
mote men's  conversion."  In  the  prosecution  of  the  argument  Mr.  Williams 
implicitly  yields,  that  it  is  not  the  apparent  natural  tendency  alone,  that  is  of  any 
force  to  prove  the  point ;  but  the  apparent  tendency  under  this  circumstance, 
that  there  is  no  express  prohibition.  And  thus  it  is  allowed,  that  in  the  case  of 
express  prohibition  with  respect  to  the  scandalous  and  morally  insincere,  no 
seeming  tendency  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  proves  the  ordinance  to  be  intend- 
ed for  the  conviction  and  conversion  of  such.  So  that  it  is  a  thing  supposed  in 
this  argument,  that  all  morally  insincere  persons  are  expressly  forbidden,  but 
unsanctified  persons  not  so.  Now  when  it  is  supposed,  that  morally  insincere 
persons  are  expressly  forbidden,  the  thing  meant  cannot  be,  that  they  are  for- 
bidden in  those  very  words;  for  no  such  prohibition  is  to  be  found;  nor  arc 
men  that  live  in  soilomy,  bestiality  and  witchcraft,  anywhere  expressly  forbid- 
den in  this  sense.  But  the  thing  intended  must  be,  that  they  are  very  evidently 
forbidden,  by  plain  implication  or  consequence.  But  then  the  whole  weight  of 
the  argument  lies  in  this  supiyosHio/iy  that  unsanctified  persons  are  not  also 
plainly  and  evidently  forbidden  ;  which  is  the  ver)'  point  in  question.  And 
therefore,  to  make  this  the  ground  of  an  argument  to  prove  this  point,  is  a  man- 
ifest begging  the  question.  And  wliat  ^Ir.  Williams  says  to  the  contrary,  p. 
127,  that  Air.  Slo<ldard  had  proved  this  point  before,  avails  nothing :  for  let  it 
be  never  so  much  proved  before,  yet  after  all,  to  take  this  very  point  and  make 
use  of  it  as  a  further  argument  to  prove  itself,  is  certainly  begging  the  question. 
The  notion  of  bringing  a  new  argument  is  bringing  additional  proof :  but  to 
take  a  certain  point,  supposed  to  be  already  proved,  to  prove  itself  with  over 
again,  certainly  does  not  add  any  thing  to  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Williams  says  my  supposing  unconverted  persons,  as  such,  to  be  as  ev- 
idently forbidden,  as  scandalous  persons,  is  as  much  begging  the  question.  I 
answer,  so  it  would  be,  if  1  made  that  point  an  argument  to  prove  itself  with 
after  Mr.  Williams's  manner.     But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  in  fact. 

And  the  question  is  again  most  certainly  begged,  in  that  other  thing  said  to 
support  this  argument,  viz.,  "  That  though  the  Lord's  supper  may  seem  to  have 
a  tendency  to  convert  scandalous  sinners,  yet  there  is  another  ordinance  appoint- 
ed for  that.  Here  the  meaning  mu>t  be,  that  there  is  another  ordinance  er- 
clu^ive  of  the  Lord's  supper  ;  otherwise  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  For  they 
do  not  deny  but  that  theie  are  other  ordinances  for  the  conversion  of  sinners, 
who  are  morally  sincere,  as  well  as  of  those  who  are  scandalous.  But  the 
question  is,  Whether  other  ordinances  are  appointed  for  their  conversion  ^xclu^ 
rive  of  the  Lord's  supper ;  or,  Whether  the  Loni's  supper  be  one  ordinance  ap- 
pointed for  their  converston  ?  This  is  the  grand  point  in  question.  And  to  talce 
this  point  as  the  foundation  of  an  argument,  to  prove  this  same  point,  is  plainly 
begging  the  qucttton.  And  it  is  am  pvinc^  up  the  argument  from  the  tecdea** 
cyi  and  resting  tbe  whole  aigument  on  anoUier  thing 
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Mr.  Williams  again  plainly  begs  the  question  in  his  Reply,  p.  127,  that 
God's  prohibition  is  an  argument,  that  God  saw  there  was  no  such  tendency  fo* 
their  conversion.  His  so  saying  supposes  again,  that  there  is  no  evident  prohi- 
bition of  unsanctified  persons.  In  which  he  again  flies  to  the  very  point  in 
question,  and  rests  the  weight  of  his  reasoning  upon  it 

Ji'st  in  the  same  manner  Mr.  Williams  begs  the  question  in  espousing  and 
making  use  of  that  argument,  **  That  all  in  the  external  covenant,  and  neither 
ignorant  nor  scandalous,  are  commanded  to  perform  all  external  and  covenant 
duties."  Here  it  is  supposed,  that  scandalous  persons  (which,  according  to  Mr. 
W^illiams's  scheme,  must  include  all  that  have  not  moral  sincerity),  though  in 
the  external  covenant,  are  expressly,  that  is,  evidently ^  excepted  cuidforbtdden  : 
and  that  unsanctified  men  are  not  also  evidently  forbidden  ;  which  is  the  point 
in  question.  For  if  unsanctified  men,  though  in  external  covenant,  are  as  evi- 
dently forbidden  and  excepted,  asscandalous  men  that  are  in  external  covenant, 
then  the  argument  touches  not  one  any  more  than  the  other.  So  that  the  argu- 
ment is  entirely  a  castle  in  the  air,  resting  on  nothing.  The  grand  thing  to  be 
proved,  first  taken  for  granted,  and  then  made  an  argument  to  prove  itself. 

In  explaining  the  nature  of  begging  the  question,!  observed,  that  it  is  beg- 
ging the  question,  or  equivalent  to  it,  whether  the  point  that  is  taken  for  grant- 
ed, and  made  an  argument  of,  be  the  main  point  in  controversy,  or  some  par- 
ticular known  disputed  point  between  the  controverting  parties.     I  will  now 
illustrate  this  by  an  example.     It  15  a  known  disputed  point  in  this  controversy, 
whether  m  the  parable  concerning  the  man  without  the  wedding  garment,  the 
king  condemned  the  man  for  coming  into  the  church  without  grace.     Now 
supposing  that  I,  because  I  look  on  the  matter  very  clear,  should,  besides  using 
it  as  one  distinct  argument,  also  make  it  the  basis  of  other  arguments;  and 
should  use  it  in  opposition  to  the  strongest  arguments  of  my  opposers,  as  if  it 
were  suflicient  to  stop  their  mouths,  without  offering  any  proper  solution  of  those 
arguments :  as,  in  case  I  were  pressed  with  the  argument  from  the  passover,  if 
I  should  fly  to  the  man  without  the  xcedding  garment ;  and  should  say,  it  is 
certain,  this  argument  from  the  passover  can  be  of  no  force  against  the  express 
word  of  God  in  the  22d  of  Matt.     For  there  it  is  plain  as  any /act  that  ever  the 
sun  shone  upon,  that  the  king  condemns  the  man  for  coming  into  the  church 
without  a  wedding  garment ;  and  it  is  plain  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  that  the 
we<lding  garment  is  grace.     And  if  when  the  argument  from  Judas's  partaking 
of  the  I^ord's  supper  is  alleged,  I  should  again  fly  to  the  man  without  a  wed^ 
ditig  garment,  and  say,  whatever  reasons  Christ  might  have  for  admitting  Judas, 
yet  it  is  plainly  revealed  in  Matt.  xxii.  12,  that  God  does  not  approve  of  men*s 
coming  into  the  church  without  a  wedding  garment.     This  would  be  an  imper- 
tinent way  of  disputing,  thus  to  answer  one  argument  by  throwing  another  in 
the  way,  which  is  contested,  and  the  validity  of  which  is  denied.     It  is  fair  that 
I  should  have  liberty  to  use  the  argument  concerning  the  wedding  garment,  in 
its  place,  and  make  the  most  of  it ;  but  to  use  it  as  the  support  of  other  argu- 
ments, is  to  produce  no  additional  proof.     And  thus  from  time  to  time,  to  pro- 
duce the  disputed  hypothesis  of  one  argument,  for  answer  to  the  arguments  of 
my  antagonist,  instead  of  solving  those  arguments,  is  flying  and  biding  from 
arguments,  instead  of  answering  them  :  instead  of  defending  the  fortress  which 
is  attacked,  it  is  dodging  and  flying  from  one  refuge  to  another. 

Mr.  Williams  acts  this  part  from  time  to  time  in  the  use  be  makes  of  Lis 
great  argument  from  the  Old  Testament  church  and  its  ordinances.  Thus,  in 
p.  8,  he  takes  this  method  to  answer  my  argument  from  the  nature  of  visibilitj 
and  profession,  insisting  that  the  Israelites'  avouching  and  covenanting  was  a 
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thing  compatible  with  ungodliness  ;  which  he  knows  is  disputed  point  in  tbii 
controversy,  and  what  I  deny.  Again  he  makes  use  of  'he  same  thing  in  an-- 
swer  to  my  argument  from  tlie  nature  of  covenantinp  with  God,  p.  23,  24 
And  ag:^in  he  brin^  it  in,  p.  25,  26,  answering  what  1  'ay,  by  confidently  as- 
serting that  concerning  the  chuich  of  Israel,  which  he  k/*ows  is  disputed,  and  I 
deny ;  viz.,  That  the  covenanting  of  Israel  did  not  imp)/  a  profession  that  they 
did  already  believe  and  repent :  as  in  these  words,  **  IdU  was  never  intemlei 
nor  understood,  in  the  profession  which  the  Israelites  made ;  but  that  they  xoould 
immediately  and  from  thenceforth  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  covenant ;  and 
by  the  help  of  God,  offered  in  it,  toovld  fulfil  it.  I  am  sure,  this  was  what  they 
professed  ;  and  I  am  sure,  God  declared  he  took  them  into  covenant  with  him." 
And  the  same  thing  is  brought  in  again  to  answer  the  same  argument,  p.  31. 
The  same  thing  is  thrown  in,  once  and  again,  as  an  answer  to  what  I  say  of  the 
unreasonableness  of  accepting  such  professions  as  leave  room  to  judge  the  great- 
er part  of  the  professors  to  be  enemies  of  God,  p,  34.  The  same  thing  is  cast 
in  as  a  sufficient  block  in  the  way  of  my  arguing  from  the  unreasonableness  of 
accepting  such  professions,  as  amount  to  nothing  more  than  lukeicarmnesSy  p. 
36.  The  same  is  brought  in,  and  greatly  insisted  on,  to  stop  my  mouth,  in  ar- 
guing from  the  epistles,  p.  56, 57.  The  same  is  brought  in  again  to  enervate  my 
argument  concerning  brotherly  love,  p.  69.  And  this  is  made  use  of  as  the  support 
of  other  arguments ;  as  that  from  the  name  disciples,  and  about  the  church's 
being  the  school  of  Christ ;  and  to  confute  what  I  say,  in  answer  to  that 
argument,  p.  84.  The  same  is  brought  in  as  a  support  of  the  eleventh  ob- 
jection, and  a  confutation  of  my  answer  to  that,  p.  125.  And  again,  in  reply 
to  what  I  say  in  answer  to  the  nineteenth  objection,  p.  137. 

Another  thing,  near  akin  to  begging  the  question,  is  resting  the  weight  of 
Arguments  on  things  asserted  without  proof ;  which,  though  they  do  not  pro- 
perly make  a  part  of  the  controversy,  yet  are  things  not  allowed  by  those  on 
the  other  side.  Thus  does  Mr.  Williams  in  his  ar&^uing  from  the  success  ot  the 
Lord's  supper  in  the  conversion  of  sinners,  p.  137, 13S,  suppiising,  not  only  that  the 
Lord*s  supper  has  been  tiie  occasion  of  the  conversion  of  many,  but  that  their 
communicating  was  the  means  of  it  This  he  offers  nothing  to  prove,  and  it  is 
not  allowed  by  those  on  the  other  side.*  And  it  is  what  would  be  very  hard 
to  prove :  if  many  were  converted  at  the  Lord's  table  (which  yet  is  not  evident), 
it  would  not  prove,  that  their  partakinft  was  the  means  of  their  conversion  ;  it 
might  b^  only  what  they  saw  and  heard  there,  which  others  may  see  and  hear 
that  do  not  partake. 


SECTIO.N  IX. 


Mr.  Williams's  Inconsistence  with  himself,  in  what  lie  says  in  answ  to  my  third 
and  fourth  arguments,  and  in  his  reply  to  my  urijunicfiU  from  the  Acts,  Hiid  the 
Epistles. 

The  last  thing  observed  in  Mr.  AVilliams's  way  of  disputing,  is  his  alleging 
and  insisting  on  things  wherein  he  is  inconsistent  with  hunselt*.     Ilia  inconsis- 

-0  Thus  tliat  very  rmiaenl  divine,  sad  sucrcssfu!  minister  of  Chriat,  the  l«te  Dr.  IXxMndgv.  in  his 
SrriNtfiuM  KrgrmrnuUm^  •!«  ikin^  of  the  nie«iis  of  regeneration,  fi.  251,  'Ji.'.  m><.  "  {  do  ret  nN-nlion  the 
adminrntnukm  of  mrrMni  nis.  uui»n  Una  occasion  ;  becau^te,  tiMMuh  ih«>y  lure  sj  noiile  and  iff<  rtnal  a 
leadsnej  to  improve  meira  niiMis  in  piety,  and  to  proakHeCiini>ti4n  edificatian  ;  y*-t  1  do  n<4  rfmi-ioiier  to 
•avs  bswrd  f/'aay  mWiicr,  in  nhirh  liiey  h4ve  b«*en  Um  aiaaai  at  aes*S  CM«rr«iJii ;  which  w  n<H  l9l)« 
wmidefcd  at,  aa  Uiey  arc  ^jipouitcd  for  a  rery  diffcrval  cad. 
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tancies  are  of  many  sorts :  sometimes  he  alles;es  those  things  that  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  doctrine  of  those  whose  principles  he  pretends  to  maintain  :  he 
abuiKlantly  urges  those  things  against  my  scheme,  which  are  in  like  manner 
against  his  own :  he  often  argues  against  those  things  which  he  allows,  and 
strenuously  insists  on  :  he  denies  what  he  affirms,  and  affirms  what  he  utterly 
denies  ;  laying  down  and  urging  those  things  which  are  contrary  to  what  he 
fays  in  other  books ;  and  sometimes  contrar}*  to  what  he  says  in  the  same  book : 
yielding  up  the  thing  wherein  the  arguments  lies,  yet  strenuously  maintaining  the 
argument ;  allowing  both  premises  and  consequence,  yet  finding  fault,  and  oppos- 
ing: sometimes  urging  things  which  are  contrary  to  what  he  says  under 
dijferent  arguments  ;  and  sometimes  contrary  to  what  he  says  under  the  same 
aiginnent :  soiuetimes  contradicting  himself  in  the  plain  sense  and  meaning  of 
what  he  says;  at  other  times  even  in  plain  terms:  sometimes  in  effect  con- 
tradicting himself  in  the  same  breath,  and  in  the  same  sentence. 

These  various  kinds  of  inconsistence  have  many  of  them  been  already  ob- 
served :  and  will  further  appear  by  a  particular  consideration  of  w4iat  he  say^ 
on  several  heads  in  what  remains. 

In  my  third  argument,  1  insisted,  that  it  could  not  be  much  to  God's  honor, 
/or  men  to  ptofesii  the  assent  of  their  judgment  to  the  true  religion,  without 
pretending  to  any  real  Iriendsliip  or  love  to  God  in  their  hearts.  Mr.  Williams, 
m  opposition,  p.  34,  speaks  of  it  as  an  honor  to  God,  that  secret  hypocrites 
openly  declare  their  conviction  of  the  truth  of  God*s  w*ord,  &c.,  as  inihemul* 
Ulude  of  subjects  is  the  king's  honor.  And  yet  he  himself  represents  the  matter 
quite  tillierwi^e  in  his  sermons  on  Christ  a  King  and  Witness  ;  there,  in  p.  87, 
lie  liiis  these  words :  **  to  promote  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  is  not  to  do  that  which 
m.iN  prevail  with  men  ti»  niakr  pretences  that  they  are  Christians,  or  that  they 
own  Jons  Cllri^t  as  their  Saviour,  and  to  call  him  Lord,  Lord,  when  really  he 
IS  n<»l  so." 

In  answer  to  my  fourth  argument,  p.  35,  Mr.  Williams  says,  I  make  "  a 
great  misrepresentati(»n  of  the  matter,  in  insinuating  that  according  to  Mr 
Stoddard's  Scheme  [which  scheme  he  declares  himself  to  be  of],  they  who  are  ad- 
milted  make  a  pretence  of  no  moke  than  moral  sincerity,  and  common  grace." 
And  yet  he  insists, that  when  Philip  required  a  profession  of  the  Eunuclfs  faith, 
hi>  <i'st  ion  designed  NO  MOKKthan  an  assent  of  the  understanding,  p.  51,  which 
he  tii<  .e  distingui^hes  from  saving  faith  :  and  says,  that  it  is  morally  certain 
that  his  inquiry  amounted  to  no  moke.  And  yet  in  his  discourse  on  the  same 
hea<l,  p.  49,  he  inveic»hs  against  me  for  supposing  it  a  consequence  of  the 
opinion  of  my  opposers,  (hat  the  Eunuch,  in  onler  to  come  to  sacraments,  had 
no  manner  of  neetl  to  look  at  any  such  qualification  in  himself  as  saving  faith. 
Certainly  the  Eunuch,  in  making  answer  to  Philip*s  inquiry,  had  no  need  to 
look  at  any  more  than  Philip  inquired  after.  In  p.  50,  he  says,  "  It  does  not 
seem  at  all  probable,  that  Philip  inquired  any  thing  about  the  regeneration  or 
sanc(ificati(»n  of  the  Eunuch.*'  And  yet  in  the  next  preceding  sentence,  he 
releis  me  over  to  atiother  judgment,  for  representing  as  though  my  opposers 
<up|>o.sed,  that  it  was  no  mntttr  whether  a  person  coming  to gospd  ordinauC'S 
Ktid  any  grace  or  not^  uftd  had  no  manner  of  need  to  inquire  any  thing  about  his 
fincerity. 

And  though  he  highly  blames  ine  for  insinuating,  as  above,  that  my  oppos- 
ers require  a  pretence  o/'so  moke  than  common  grace  and  moral  sincerity  ;  yet 
in  opposition  to  my  insisting  on  a  profession  ol  saving  faith,  speaking  of  the 
profession  which  the  a|K>s(le£  required,  he  says,  p.  58,  **  It  is  certain,  that  a  pro- 
fession in  these  words,  which  was  wont  to  be  required,  does  sometiioes  import 
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NO  MORE  than  a  conviction  of  the  understanding  on  moral  evidence.'*  So  he 
says  concerning  those  whose  admission  into  the  Christian  church  we  have  an 
account  of  in  Acts  ii.  (p.  45),  "  There  is  not  one  word  said  about  any  other 
FAITH,  but  believing  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah."  And  if  so,  then  certainly 
no  mokk  was  professed. 

In  p.  35,  he  allows,  that  all  visible  saints  who  are  not  truly  pious,  are  ^mjo- 
criles;  and  yet  maintains,  that  the  profession  they  make  is  no  moie  than  what 
they  may  make  and  speak  honestly  and  truly,  p.  105,  and  47.  How  then 
are  they  all  hypocrites,  if  they  arc  honestly  arid  truly  what  they  profess  to  be  1 
In  supporting  the  argument  from  John's  baptism,  he  insists,  that  the  pro« 
fession  the  people  made,  did  not  imply,  that  they  had  savingly  repented :  and 
that  John  openly  supposed,  that  their  profession  iWAnot  imply  it,  in  what  he  said 
to  them,  p  97.  And  in  p.  98,  he  says,  "  we  read  not  a  word  of  John's  inquir- 
ing whether  these  people  made  a  credible  profession  of  true  piety."  And  he 
there  manifestly  suggests,  that  John  knew  they  were  not  pious,  as  he  knew  they 
were  a  generation  of  vipers.  Yet  how  often  elsewhere  does  Mr.  Williams  insist, 
that  men  in  order  to  come  to  sacraments,  must  make  a  credible  profession  of 
true  piety  and  gospel  holiness,  and  that  they  must  in  a  judgment  of  charity  be 
supposed  to  have  real  godliness ! 

In  answer  to  my  argument  from  the  instance  of  the  converts  in  Acts  ii.,Mr. 
Williams,  speaking  of  their  convictions,  and  hexng  pricked  in  their  heart,  p, 
45,  says,  "  They  were  convinced  that  Jesus  was  the  true  Messiah  and  Saviour, 
whom  God  had  promised  to  Israel,  whereupon  convinced  of  their  sin,  they  crv  out, 
What  shall  we  do  ?  To  which  the  apostle  replies.  Repent  and  be  baptized — in 
the  name  of  the  Ijnrd  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remissioji  of  sins.  There  is  not  one 
word  said  about  any  other  faith,  but  believing  that  the  Lard  Jesus  was  the  Messiah. 
And  in  the  two  nrxt  pages  Mr.  Williams  insists,  that  ihe'ir gladly  nctivintr  the 
word  can  by  no  necessity  from  the  text  imply  more,  than  that  they  now  btliev* 
ed  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah^  and  that  it  was  matter  of  joy  to  thetn  that  the 
Messiah  was  come.  So  that  we  have  this  inconsistent  account  of  the  matter 
from  Mr.  Williams.  That  these  people  are  first  convinced  thai  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah,  and  this  is  cause  of  distress  to  them ;  and  they  ask,  what  they  shall  do. 
Hereupon  the  apostle  directs  them  h  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  ;  which 
t5iey  briifved  id  ready,  before  they  asked  the  question  :  but  however,  when  they 
heard  this  they  b'lieved  tliat  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  ;  they  now  found  it  out,  as 
a  new  thing  they  di<l  not  know  of  before,  and  ^re  glad  at  the  joyful  discovery  ; 
though  just  before  they  belie  veil  the  same  thing,  and  the  discovery  fiDiti  them 
wiih  distress. 

In  p.  47,  whereas  it  is  said  concerning  these  new  converts,  "  that  such  were 
added  to  the  church,  as  were  the  saved,*^  Mr.  Williams  says, "  the  like  appel- 
lation is  given  to  the  whole  church  of  Israel."  And  in  (his  and  the  foregoing 
page,  he  insists,  that  these  converts  were  before  tn  the  church  of  Israel,  and 
Were  not  now  admitted,  but  only  continued  as  some  of  Goal's  |)eopIe.  Rut  if 
these  things  were  so,  they  were  the  saved  In'fore  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
as  much  as  after ;  and  others  that  were  in  the  Jewish  church,  that  were  not 
yet  converttnl  to  Christianity,  were  as  much  the  saved  as  they.  And  then  why 
Ui  their  being  saved  spoken  of  as  what  was  now  brought  to  pass,  and  as  a  thintr 
that  distinguished  the  believing  Jews  from  others? 

In  the  same  page  Mr.  Williams  says,  **  we  do  not  dispute  but  that  the 
apostles  supposed  and  believed  in  charity,  so  far  as  they  had  any  thmg  to  do  to 
suppose  or  belie%'e  any  thin^  about  it,  that  God  had  ^iven  these  pers/>ns  saving 
repentance,  and  a  heart-punfying  faith."    And  yet,  in  p.  61  he  speaks  of  the 
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apostles  as  supposing  thecontiary  of  many  of  those  that  had  been  admitted  into 
the  primitive  church;  in  that  they  speak  of  them  as  such  temples  of  God  as 
might  be  destroyed:  "  which  (says  Mr.  Williams)  cannot  be  true  of  sanctified 
persons,  unless  they  can  fall  from  grace." 

In  his  answer  to  the  argument  from  Philip  and  the  Eunuch,  he  supposes, 
that  believing  with  all  the  heart  is  only  such  a  belief  of  the  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity as  unsanctified  men  may  have.  And  yet  in  that  forementioned  place, 
Christ  a  King  and  Witness^  p.  144,  he  says,  a  man  before  he  is  "  renewed  by 
th(.'  Holy  Ghost,  has  a  view  of  the  truth  as  a  doubtful,  uncertain  thing."  And 
in  the  book  now  especially  attended  to,  he  in  effect  owns  the  thing,  which  he 
earnestly  disputes  against  in  reply  to  this  argument.  He  greatly  insists,  that 
the  phrase,  tri/A  a// /A<;  Afar/,  does  not  signily  gracious  sincerity;  and  yet  he 
owns  it  iloes,  p.  51  and  52:  he  owns,  that  according  to  the  usual  way  of  speak- 
ing among  mankindy  both  in  our  days,  and  also  in  the  times  when  the  Scrip- 
tures weie  written,  *'  Goo  requires  men  to  give  him  their  hearts,"  "  intending 
by  it  such  a  sincerity  as  God  will  own  and  accept ;  which  besure  (says  he)  is 
nothing  else  than  a  gracious  sincerity ;  which  never  can  be,  unless  the  whole 
soul  and  all  its  faculties  be  engaged  for  God."  Then  afterwards  adds,  "But 
how  will  this  any  ways  prove,  that  when  men  use  the  same  expressions,  it  must 
necessarily  be  understood  in  the  same  sense ?"  And  yet  in  the  same  breath, 
he  had  observed  that  God  in  thus  using  the  phrase,  uses  it  according  to  the 
usual  manner  of  speaking  among  mankinp.  He  gives  this  reason  why  the  phrase 
need  not  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  when  used  by  men,  that  men  are  not 
searchers  of  hearts.  But  the  ar«ruineiit  is  about  the  phrase  as  Philip  put  it  to 
the  Eunuch's  own  conscience,  which  was  or  ought  to  be  a  searcher  of  his 
heart. 

And  by  the  way  I  must  observe,  thai  Mr.  Williams  would  have  done  well, 
if  he  was  able,  to  have  reconciled  these  repuirnant  things,  taken  notice  of  in  my 
book;  "That  with  the  heart  man  believelh  to  rijrhteousness,  and  that  if  men 
believe  with  the  heart  that  God  raised  Christ  from  the  dead,  they  shall  be 
saved  ;"  agreeable  to  Rom.  x.  9,  10.  And  ye!  that  nien  may  "  believe  this  with 
their  heart,  yea,  and  with  all  their  heart,  and  >till  not  believe  to  righteousness, 
nor  ever  be  saved."  So  likewise,  **  That  whoever  shall  confess  that  Jesus  is 
the  Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  (104I ;"  as  in  1  John  iv.  15. 
And  that  whosoever  believelh  ihat  Je^us  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God,"  1  John 
V.  1.  And  yet  that  man  may  believe  this  very  thing  with  all  his  heart,  and 
corit'e>s  it  with  his  nioulh;  and  this  in  the  lan^iia^e  of  the  same  apoMhs  and 
piiniilive  ministers;  and  still  not  he  barn  of  (rW,  nor  have  a  spark  of  grace  in 
him. 

It  may  also  be  worthy  to  be  considered,  whether  it  be  reasonable  to  .sup- 
pose, that  the  faith  which  a  man  must  profess,  in  order  to  being  in  the  visible 
kingdom  of  Christ,  and  not  in  the  \isib1e  kingdom  of  the  devil,  must  not  be 
some  other  sort  of  faith  than  that  which  the  devil  has :  tliat  seeing  the  very 
desion  of  a  public  profession  of  religion  is  to  declare  on  which  side  we  are, 
whelher  on  Christ's  or  the  devil's,  no  other  faith  is  retjuireil  to  be  profr.v«ied, 
than  such  as  Satan  himself  has,  and  such  as  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  being 
a  *•  willing,  curseil  servant  and  slave  of  the  devil,  and  enemy  to  Christ ;"  as  Mi. 
Williams  says,  all  unsancti6e<l  men  are. 

.Mr.  WilSiams,  in  his  reply  to  my  arirument  fronn  the  epistles,  p.  55,  speaks 
of  it  as  an  unaccountable  thing,  that  1  should  represent  as  if,  according  to  the 
principles  of  my  oppiisers,  the  primitive  Christians  were  not  admitleti  "  under 
any  such  notion  of  their  being  klai.lv  g(Mlly  |>ersoiiSy  or  with  any  respect  to 
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s^jch  a  character  f  *  and  yet  in  bis  discourse  on  the  same  head,  he  abundantly 
insii^ts,  that  it  was  not  real  holiness,  but  only  federal  holiness,  which  was  the 
qualification,  which  the  apostles  had  reference  to  in  admitting  them  ;  expressly 
fioiii  lime  to  time,  dis^mgui^hing/tfr/frtf/  holiness  fiom  real.  In  p.  56,  and  57, 
"It  makes  it  evident  (says  he)  that  this  manner  of  treating  churches  and  bodies 
of  men,  and  such  expressions  used  to  them  and  of  them,  are  to  be  understood  in 
no  other  seme,  than  to  signify  federal  holiness."  So  in  p.  60,  he  alHrms  the 
same  thing  once  and  a^ain,  distinguishingyerfera/  holiness  from  real.  He  says, 
"  They  formed  no  positive  judgment  of  their  real  piety.  And  knew  nothing 
at  all  about  them,  but  only  that  they  were  federally  holy."  And  again, 
"  They  did  not  make  a  positive  judgment,  that  these  persons  were  really 
godly  ;  and  the  high  characters  they  gave  them,  and  the  hopes  Ihey  expre&*ed 
concerning  them,  could  be  understood  in  no  other  sense  than  as  holding  forth  a 
FKDEKAL  holiness,"  So  that  by  this  they  express  no  hopes  concernmg  any 
thing  more  than  their^erfera/  holiness,  as  distinguished  from  real.  And  he  ar- 
gues earnestly  through  the  two  next  pages,  that  they  could  not  be  looked  upon, 
manv  of  them,  as  having  real  holiness.  How  docs  this  consist  with  their  being 
tie?i{ti\  siS  visible  saints ;  under  the  notion  of  their  having  real  holiness,  aw5 
from  respect  to  such  a  character  appearing  on  them  ?  Or  with  none's  being 
visible  saints,  but  such  as  have  a  credible  visibility  of  gospel  holiness? 

So  ill  p.  63,  he  speaks  of  the  gross  scandals  of  many  of  those  the  apostles 
wrote  to,  as  an  absolute  proof,  tliat  they  considered  them  only  as  federally 
holy  ;  which  he  in  the  >ame  place  distinguishes  from  real  holiness.  Then  how 
were  tiny  treated  (as  he  insists)  as  those  that  "  had  the  character  of  real  piety 
appealing;  on  them,  and  as  making  a  credible  profession  of  gospel  holiness,  and 
real  ClniNtiariity  ?"  Which  he  abundantly  allows,  all  must  make  in  order  to 
bein«^  vi>ii)le  saints.     See  also  p.  64. 

In  p.  5S,  Mr.  Williams  insi>ts,  that  it  does  not  appear,  that  those  who  are 
admitted  into  the  primitive  church,  *'  made  a  declaration  that  they  had  saving 
faith,  but  ONLY  that  they  engaged  to  that  faith."  But  how  does  this  consist 
with  what  he  abundantly  says  elsewhere,  that  they  roust  pretend  to  real  piety, 
malce  a  profeswm  of  gospel  holiness,  exhibit  moral  evidence  that  they  have 
such  holiness,  &e.  ?  These  things  are  something  else  besides  engaging  to 
saving  faith  and  gospel  holiness  ybr  the  future. 


SECTION    X. 

The  Unreii»inn:iM«MH'f;p  and  Inconsistency  of  Mr.  WilliamR's  Answer  to  my  Argument 
from  Uie  Man  without  a  Wcihlitig  Garment,  ami  concerning  Brotherly  Love,  and 
from  1  Cor.  xi.  2S,  and  of  wlmt  he  8ay8  in  support  of  the  fil^eenth  ohjection. 

Mr.  Williams,  in  answering  my  argument  from  Matt  xxii.  11,  allows  that 
the  kivs;'*s  hoi/se^  into  which  the  guests  came  is  the  visible  church,  p.  43,  44. 
So  that  the  man's  coming  in  hifhvr,  is  his  coming  into  tiie  visible  church.  Nor 
does  he  at  all  dispute  but  that  by  the  xredding  garment  is  meant  saving  giace 
(for  truly  the  thini;  is  too  evident  to  l>e  dispute<l)  :  and  yet  he  says,  p.  43,  *•  We 
read  nothing  of  Christ Vs  condemning  the  man  for  coming  into  the  church  with* 
out  saving  grace."     So  that  Mr.  Williams's  answer  amounts  plainly  to  this  • 

•  So  in  p.  133.  h*«'XrUima  aninut  me  ihua  :  **  AAer  all  thit.to  repeat  it  min  and  acain,  that  tbrat 

Eaonn  have  no  rimhihty  to  rra>uQ  of  bbal  aaintsKip,  A:c.,  1  think,  gives  liefter  ground  to  retort  Mr 
naidi'a  words.** 
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the  ktngf  when  he  comes  to  judgment,  mil  say,  I  do  not  ai  all  condemn  thee  Jot 
'  coming  in  hither  without  a  wedding  garment :  buty  friend^  how  camest  thou  in 
hither  without  a  wedding  garment  ?  And  no  wonder  ;  the  case  is  too  plain  tc 
allow  of  any  other  than  such  a  lamentable  refuge  as  this  is.  If  the  wedding 
garment  be  saving  grace,  which  is  not  denied  ;  and  if  coming  into  the  hinges 
house  be  coming  into  the  visible  church,  as  Mr.  Williams  owns :  then  if  the 
king  condemns  the  man  for  coming  into  the  house  without  a  wedding  garment, 
he  condemns  him  for  coming  into  the  visible  church  without  saving  grace. 

It  is  plain,  the  thing  the  man  is  blamed  for,  is  something  else  tlian  simply 
a  being  uithout  grace,  or  wilhouJ  a  wedding  garment.  The  king's  words  have 
resj)ecl  to  this  as  it  stands  in  connexion  with  coming  into  the  king^s  house.  If 
Christ  has  commanded  men  who  are  720^  converted,  to  come  into  the  church,  that 
they  may  be  converted,  he  will  never  say  to  them,  upon  their  obeyinsj  this  com- 
mand, *•  Friend,  how  camest  thou  in  hither  before  thou  wast  converted  V*  Which 
wouUi  be  another  thing  than  blaming  him  simply  for  not  being  converted.  If 
a  man,  at  his  own  cost  sets  up  a  school,  in  order  to  teach  ignorant  children  to 
read ;  and  accordingly  ignorant  children  should  ^o  thither  in  order  to  learn 
to  read,  would  he  come  mto  the  school,  and  say  in  anger  to  an  ignorant  child 
that  he  found  there;  '^  How  camest  thou  in  hither  belbre  thou  hast  learnt  to 
read  1"  Did  the  Apostle  Paul  ever  rebuke  the  heathen,  who  came  to  hear  him 
preach  the  gospel,  saying,  "  How  came  you  hither  to  hear  me  preach,  not  hav- 
ing grace  ?"  This  would  have  been  unreasonable,  because  preaching  is  an 
ordinance  appointed  to  that  end,  that  men  might  obtain  grace.  And  so  in  Mr. 
Williams's  sthenie  is  the  Lord^s  supper.  Can  we  suppose  that  Christ  will  say 
to  men  in  indignation,  at  the  day  of  Judgment,  "  How  came  you  to  presume  to 
use  the  means  I  appointee!  for  your  conversion,  before  you  were  converted  V* 

It  is  true  the  servants  were  to  invite  all.  both  bad  and  good,  to  come  to  the 
feast,  and  to  compel  them  to  come  in  ;  but  this  does  not  prove,  that  bad  men, 
remaining  in  their  badness,  have  a  lawful  right  to  come.  The  servants  were 
CO  invite  the  vicious  as  well  as  the  moral ;  they  were  to  invite  the  heathen ^  who 
were  especially  meant  by  them  that  were  iti  the  highways  and  hedges :  yei  it 
will  not  follow  that  the  heathen,  while  remaining  heathen,  have  a  lawful  right 
to  come  to  Christian  sacraments.  But  heathen  men  must  turn  from  their  hea- 
thenism, and  come  ;  so  likewise  wicked  men  nnist  turn  from  their  witkednesis, 
and  come. 

I  endeavorcil  to  [iroxQ,  ihai  that  brotherly  love,  which  is  requiied  towards  the 
members  of  the  Christ  inn  rhurch  in  general,  is  such  a  love  as  is  ri  (juired  to 
those  only  whom  we  have  reason  to  look  up<»n  as  true  saints.  Mr.  Williams 
disputes,  through  two  pages  (p.  (^Q,  67),  against  the  force  of  my  reasoning  to 
prove  this  punt;  and  yet  when  he  has  done,  he  allows  the  point.  He  allows 
It,  p.  68,  as  an  undisputed  thine,  that  *^  it  is  the  image  of  Goil  and  Christ  ap- 
p«aiing  or  supposi-d  to  be  in  others,  that  is  the  ground  and  reason  of  this  love." 
And  so  again,  p.  7] ,  he  grants,  that  **  there  must  be  some  apprehension,  and  judg- 
ment of  the  mind,  of  the  saint>hip  of  persons,"  in  order  to  this  brotheily  love. 
Iiidectl  he  pretends  to  differ  from  me  in  this,  that  he  dtiii<'S  the  neid  ofanypo.vt- 
tive  judgmmt :  but  doul»tIes>  the  judt^ment  or  appi«  l.«  nsion  of  th*-  mind  must  be 
as  positive  as  the  love  founded  on  that  apprehension  and  judgment  ot  the  mind. 

In  p.  7S,  79,  he  yeems  to  insist  thwt  what  the  apostle  calls  vnirorfhy  com* 
mvnicating,  is  eating  in  a  greedy,  disorderly  and  irreverent  mann<'r :  as  though 
men  might  communicate  without  grace,  and  yet  not  communicate  unirorthily, 
in  the  apostle's  sense.  But  if  so,  the  apostle  differed  much  in  iiis  sense  of 
things  fr«)m  Mr.  Williams.     The  latter  ^ays,  in  his  sermon  on  Christ  a  King  and 
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Witness^  p.  77,  78,  "  These  outward  acts  of  worship,  when  not  performed  from 
faith  in  Christ,  and  love  to  God,  are  mocking  Go<l ;  in  their  own  nature  a  lie  ; 
the  vilest  unckedness  ;  instead  of  being  that  religion,  which  Christ  requires,  it 
is  infinitely  contrary  to  it.  The  most  flagrant  and  abominable  impiety^  and 
threatened  vnth  the  severest  damnation^  Is  not  this  a  communicating  unwor^ 
thily  enough  of  all  reason ! 

In  p.  132, 133,  Mr.  Williams  strenuously  opposes  me  in  my  supposition,  that 
the  way  of  freely  allowing  all  that  have  only  moral  sincerity  to  come  into  the 
church,  tends  to  the  reproach  and  ruir:  of  the  church.  On  the  contrary  he  seems 
to  suppose  it  tends  to  the  establishing  and  building  up  of  the  church.  But  I  de- 
sire  tliat  what  Mr.  Stoddard  says,  in  his  sermon  on  the  Danger  of  speedy  Degen* 
eracy,  may  be  considered  under  this  head.  He  there  largely  insists,  that  the 
prevailing  of  unconverted  men  and  unholy  professors  among  a  people,  is  the 
principal  thing  that  brings  them  into  danger  of  speedy  degeneracy  and  corrup* 
tion.  He  says,  that  "  where  this  is  the  case,  there  will  be  many  bad  examples, 
that  will  corrupt  others  ;  and  that  unconverted  men  will  indulge  their  children 
in  evil,  will  be  negligent  in  their  education  ;  and  that  by  this  means  their 
children  will  be  very  corrupt  and  ungoverned  ;*  that  by  this  means  the  godly 
themselves  that  are  among  them,  will  be  tainted,  as  sweet  liquor  put  into  a 
corrupt  vessel  will  be  tainted  ;  that  thus  a  people  will  grow  blind,  will  not  much 
regard  the  warnings  of  the  word,  or  the  judgments  of  God  ;  and  that  they  will 
grow  weary  of  religious  duties  after  a  while  ;  and  that  many  of  their  lead'mg 
men  will  be  carnal ;  and  that  this  will  expose  a  people  to  have  carnal  ministert 
and  other  leading  men  in  the  town  and  church.'' 

And  1  desire  also  that  here  may  be  considered  what  Mr.  Williams  himself 
says,  in  that  passage  forecited,  p.  86,  87,  of  his  sermons  on  Chriat  a  King  and 
Witness  ;  where  in  explaining  what  it  is  to  promote  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  he  says 
negatively,  that  "  it  is  not  to  do  that  which  may  prevail  on  men  to  make  preten- 
ces that  they  are  Christians,  and  that  they  own  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Saviour, 
and  to  call  him  Lord,  Lord^  when  really  he  is  not  so."  Which  he  supposes  is 
the  case  with  all  unsanctified  professors ;  for  in  the  same  book,  he  abundantly 
declares,  that  they  who  make  such  pretences  and  have  not  true  faith  and  love, 
m^Ve  false  and  lying  pretences ;  as  has  been  several  times  already  observed. 


SECTION    XI 


The  impcrtinonce  of  arcrumcnt^  that  nrr  in  likr  mniiner  aeiin^t  tlie  ^rheniOF  o.^both  the 
controverting  nartirri :  ain!  thin  cxt'rnplifird  h  what  Mr.  Williams  icays  concerning 
the  notion  of  UracPR  brinjr  tin*  IN'oplr  of  Go*.,  and  his  manner  of 'arguing  con- 
cerning the  Members  ol*  tlie  primitive  Cliristiiin  Church. 

Inasmuch  as  in  each  of  the  n^maining  instances  of  Mr,  Williams*s  arguing, 
that  I  shall  take  notice  of,  he  ifisisis  ujwn  and  urges  arguments,  which  are  in 
like  manner  against  his  own  wheme.  as  against  mine,  I  desire  that  such  a  way 
of  arguing  may  be  a  little  particularly  considrreil. 

And  here  I  would  lay  down  this  as  a  maxim  of  undoubted  verity  -That  ac 

•  If  wr  htvr  rrMon  !o  eip  -cl  it  will  I*  thua  with  umrndlj  pftrrnts.  wiih  rwiprrt  to  their  chiMre* 
fl  rn  certainly  inch  caniMil  rrMAtmiiMy  ri|M*ri  iniiii«(rrii  4ii«i  chiirrhra  nlKmlJ  admit  th  -ir  cbUdrvn  toiMp 
»rain.  in  t  «l^)M>iMlence  thai  thry  dn  gn^  thtm  up  tt  f fwf.  nml  wtl  uri v  tkrm  ^imike  nMrtwrt  mmd  limomtim 
^ihf  £^rrf.  if  tliry  make  no  |iniff««ion  that  implir*  nftn- than  mora,  tinceritjr;  mod  none  Imt  wlial 
%iebrd  men  m^y  aa  wrll  tn«ke  at  the  tfwJljr,  and  B{Kitk  true. 
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argument,  brought  to  support  one  scheme  against  another,  can  avail  nothing  to 
the  purpose  it  is  brought  for,  if  it  is  at  the  same  time  against  the  scheme  it 
would  support,  in  like  manner  as  against  that  which  it  would  destroy. 

It  is  ati  old  and  approved  maxim,  "That  argument  which  proves  too  much, 

C roves  nothing,"  i.  e.,  if  it  proves  too  much  for  him  that  brings  it,  proves  against 
imself  in  like  manner  as  against  his  opponent,  then  it  is  nothing  to  help  his 
cause.  The  reason  of  it  is  plain :  the  business  of  a  dispute  is  to  make  one 
cause  good  against  another,  to  make  one  scale  heavier  than  the  other.  But 
when  a  man  uses  an  argument  which  takes  alike  out  of  both  scales,  this  does  not 
at  all  serve  to  make  his  side  prepondeiate,  but  leaves  the  balance  just  as  it  was. 
Arguments  brought  by  any  man  in  a  dispute,  if  they  are  not  altogether  im- 

fertinent,  are  against  the  dillerence  between  him  and  his  opponent,  or  against 
is  opponent's  differing  from  him  :  fir  wherein  there  Ls  no  difference,  there  is 
no  dispute.  But  that  can  be  no  argument  against  his  opponent's  differing  from 
him,  which  is  only  an  argument  against  wliat  is  common  to  both,  and  taken 
from  soirje  difficulty  that  both  sides  equally  shaie  in.  If  I  charge  supposed  ab- 
surdities or  difficulties  against  him  that  differs  from  me,  as  an  argument  to  show 
the  unreasonableness  of  his  differing ;  and  yet  the  difficulty  is  not  owing  to  his 
differing  from  me,  inasmuch  as  the  same  would  lie  against  him,  if  he  agreed 
with  me,  my  conduct  herein,  is  both  very  impertinent  and  injurious. 

If  one  in  a  dispute  insists  on  an  argument,  tliat  lies  equally  against  his  own 
scheme  as  tlie  other,  ami  yet  will  staml  to  it  that  his  argument  is  good,  he  in 
effect  stands  to  it  that  his  own  scheme  is  not  good  ;  he  supplants  himself,  and 
gives  up  his  own  cause,  in  opposing  his  adver>ary ;  in  holding  fast  his  argu- 
ment, lie  holds  fast  what  is  his  own  overthrow ;  and  in  insisting  that  his  argu* 
meiit  IS  solid  and  strong,  he  in  elffit  insists  ibat  his  own  scheme  is  weak  and 
vain.  If  my  antagonist  will  insi>t  upon  it  that  his  argument  is  good,  that  he 
brings  against  me,  w  liich  is  in  like  manner  against  himself ;  then  I  may  take 
the  same  argument,  in  my  turn,  and  use  it  against  him,  and  he  can  have.nothing 
to  answer ;  but  has  stopped  his  own  mouth,  having  owned  the  argument  to  be 
conclusive. 

Now  such  sort  of  arguments  as  these,  Mr.  Williams  abundantly  makes 
use  of. 

For  instance,  the  argument  taken  from  the  whole  nation  of  Israel's  being 
called  God^s  people,  and  every  thing  that  Mr.  Williams  alleges,  pertaining  to 
this  matter,  is  in  like  manner  against  his  own  scheme  as  against  mine  :  and 
that,  let  the  question  be  what  it  w  ill ;  whether  it  be  alK)ut  the  qualifications 
whirh  make  it  lawful  for  the  church  to  admit,  or  about  the  lawfulness  of  per- 
sons' coming  to  sacraments ;  whether  it  be  about  the  profession  they  should 
make  before  men,  or  the  internal  quatificaiion  they  must  have  in  the  sight  of 
God.  And  what  Mr.  Williams  says  to  the  contrary,  does  not  relieve  the  argu- 
ment from  this  embarrassment  and  absurdity.  After  all  he  has  said,  in 
turning  and  twisting  it,  to  save  the  force  of  it,  the  argument,  if  any  thing  re- 
lated to  the  controversy,  is  plainly  this,  **  That  Ucause  the  whole  nation  of 
Isiael  were  God's  visible  people  [whicli  is  the  same  as  visible  saints],  therefore 
the  ScTipture  notion  of  visible  saintship  is  of  larger  extent  than  mine;  and  the 
Scripture  sup|)06es  those  to  be  visible  saints,  w  hich  my  scheme  does  not  suppose 
to  be  so. 

But  if  this  be  Mr.  Williams's  argument,  then  let  us  see  whether  it  agrees 
any  better  with  his  own  sc  heme.  Mr.  Blake  (Mr.  Williams's  great  author)  in 
his  book  on  the  Covenant^  p.  190,  insists  that  "  Israel  at  the  very  word  is  owned 
^  God's  covenant  |K.'oj»le,  an«!  were  called  God's  people ;"  and  p.   149,  tha 
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"  all  the  congregation  of  Israel,  and  every  one  of  them,  are  cafieo  nrly  and 
God's  own  people,  even  Korah  and  his  company."  And  p.  253,254,  h8  nrges 
that  every  one  who  is  descended  from  Jacob,  even  the  wokst  of  Israel,  in  iheir 
LowKST  state  and  condition,  were  God's  people  in  covenant,  called  by  the  name 
of  God's  people."  And  Air.  Williams  herein  follows  Mr.  Blake  and  urges  the 
same  thing ;  that  this  nation  was  God's  covenant  people,  and  were  called  God's 
people,  at  the  time  that  they  were  carried  captive  into  Babylon,  p.  24,  when 
they  were  undoubtedly  ai  their  worsts  more  corrupt  than  at  any  other  time  we 
read  of  in  the  Old  Testament ;  being  represented  by  the  prophets,  as  overrun 
with  abominable  idolatries,  and  other  kinds  of  the  most  gro>s,  heaven-daring 
impieties,  most  obstinate,  abandoned,  pertinacious  and  irreclaimable  in  their  re- 
bellion against  God,  and  against  his  word  by  his  prophets.  But  yet  these,  it  is 
urged,  are  called  the  people  of  God  ;  not  apjreeable  to  my  notion  of  visible  sai^t- 
ship,  but  agreeable  to  Mr.  Williams's.  What  his  notion  of  visible  sai fits  is,  he 
tells  us  in  p.  139.  He  there  says  expressly  that  he  "  does  not  suppose  persons 
to  be  visible  saints,  unless  they  exhibit  a  credible  profession  and  visibility  of 
gospel  holiness."  Now  do  those  things  said  about  those  vile  wretches  in  Israel 
agree  with  this?  Did  they  exhibit  moral  evidence  of  gospel  hcliniss?  But  if 
we  bring  the  matter  lower  still,  and  say,  the  true  notion  of  visible  salntship  is  a 
credible  appearance  and  moral  evidence  of  moral  sincerity  ;  does  this  flagrant, 
open,  abandoned,  obstinate  impiety,  consist  with  moral  evidence  of  such  sin- 
cerity as  that  l  It  is  as  apparent  therefore,  in  Mr.  Williams's  scheme  as  mine, 
that  when  these  are  called  God's  people,  it  is  in  some  other  sense  than  that 
wherein  the  membeis  of  the  Christian  church  are  called  visible  snints.  And  in- 
deed the  l)0(ly  of  the  nation  of  Israel,  in  those  corrupt  turns,  were  so  far  liom 
being  God's  churth  ol  visibly  pious  persons,  visibly  endoweil  w  i\h  sospcl  lioli- 
nes^^th-Ai  M«/ people,  as  to  the  body  of  them,  were  visibly  and  openly  declared 
by  God,  to  be  a  u7/ore  and  a  witch,  and  her  children  bastards',  or  cliililren  of 
nidultery.  Isa.  Ivii.  3,  "  Draw  near  hither,  ye  sons  of  the  sorceress,  the  seetl  of 
the  adulterer  and  the  whore."  We  have  the  like  in  other  places.  And  so  the 
body  of  the  same  people  in  Christ's  time  (which  Mr.  Williams  sup|)osi*s  even 
then  to  be  branches  of  the  true  olive,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  members  of  the 
Christian  church  were  in  the  apostles'  times),  are  visibly  declared  not  to  be 
God's  chihiren,  or  children  of  the  true  church,  but  bastards,  or  an  adulterous 
hrooil.  Matt.  xii.  39,  "  An  evil  and  adullerons  generation  seekelh  after  a  sign.'' 
Ver.  45, '*  Even  so  shall  it  be  with  this  wicked  generation."  And  certaiidy 
the  pec^ple  were  then,  visibly  and  in  the  eyes  of  men,  such  as  Christ  had  visibly 
and  openly  and  in  the  sight  of  men  declared  them  to  be. 

If  the  question  be  not  concerning  the  visibility  which  makes  it  In^rful  fot 
others  to  admit  persons,  but  concerning  the  qualif  cations  tchich  render  tt  lawful 
for  tlnm  to  come,  still  the  objection  is  no  more  against  my  scheme,  than  auainsl 
Mr.  Williams's.  He,  in  p.  84,  85  and  86,  says,  that  ''such  openly  scandnlous 
persons  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  church ;"  insinuatini;,  that  these 
scandalous  people  among  the  Jews  wire  otherwise  when  they  were  adniittetl  at 
first:  but  that  being  taken  in,  and  not  cast  out  airain,  it  tras  lawful  fur  them  tc 
he  there^  and  they  had  a  lawful  right  to  the  privileges  of  the  church.  But  this 
supposition,  that  all  that  are  lawfully  admitted  by  others,  may  lawfully  come 
into  the  church,  and  lawfulU  continue  to  partake  of  its  privileges  till  cast  ouf^ 
Is  utterly  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Williams's  own  scheme.  For  accouling  to  hi^ 
scheme,  it  is  not  lawful  for  men  that  are  not  morally  sincere,  to  paMake  of  the 
privileges  of  the  church  ;  but  yet  such  may,  in  some  cases,  be  lawfu!I%  a^lmitted  l»y 
others ;  for  he  maintains,  that  in  admitting  them,  they  are  not  to  act  as  search- 
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ers  of  hearts,  even  with  regard  to  their  moral  sincerity ;  aj*l  so  argues,  p,  106, 
that  Christ  might  give  Juilas  the  sacrament,  when  not  morally  sincere.  If 
Christ,  as  head  of  the  visible  church  might  admit  Judas  to  his  table,  when  he 
knew  he  was  not  morally  sincere,  and  when  it  was  not  lawful  for  Judas  himself 
to  come  ;  then  it  is  lawful  for  men  to  admit  some,  for  whom  it  is  not  lawful  to 
be  there ;  contrary  to  Mr.  Williams's  assertion  in  p.  86- 

It  is  true,  that  persons  may  become  grossly  scandalous,  after  having  been 
regularly  admitted  on  Mr.  Williams's  principles,  on  a  profession  in  words  of 
indiscriminate  signification.  And  so  they  may,  after  being  regularly  admitted, 
accoTiling  to  my  principles,  on  a  credible  profession  of  gospel  holiness  in  words 
of  a  determinate  meaning  :  and  therefore,  the  gross  wickedness  of  such  apos- 
tates as  we  read  of  in  Scripture,  is  no  more  an  objection  against  my  principles, 
than  his. 

Just  in  the  same  manner  is  Mr.  Williams's  arguing,  p.  69,  CO,  61, 62,  63, 
concerning  the  members  of  churches  mentioned  in  (he  epistles,  equally  against 
his  own  scheme  and  mine.  He  largely  insists  upon  it,  that  the  apostle  speaks 
of  many  of  them  as  grossly  scandalous,  notoriously  wicked  persons,  idolaters, 
heretics,  fornicators,  adulterers,  adulteresses,  &c.  &c.  In  his  arguing  from  these 
things,  he  is  inconsistent  with  his  own  principles,  two  ways.  (1.)  Such  a  cha- 
racter is  as  plainly  inconsistent  with  the  character  he  insists  on  as  necessary  to 
render  it  lawful  for  persons  to  come  to  sacraments,  as  mine.  And,  (2.)  It  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  what  he  often  declares  to  be  his  notion  of  visible  saint- 
ship,  necessary  to  a  being  admitted  by  others  ;  so  no  more  an  argument  against 
my  opinion  of  visible  saintship,  than  his  own. 


SECTION   XII. 


The  great  Argument  from  the  Jewish  SacramcnU,  of  the  Passover  and  Circumcision, 

considered. 

As  has  been  observed  concerning^  the  argument  from  the  Jewish  nation,  so 
(lie  argument  from  the  Jewish  ordinances,  if  it  be  against  my  scheme,  is  as 
plainly,  in  every  respi»ct,  against  Mr.  Williams's. 

This  grand  arirument,  as  plainly  expressetl,  or  implied  in  Mr.  Stoddard's 
words  (which  Mr  Williams  insists  I  should  attend  to),  is  this  : 

Go<l  did  expressly  command  all  the  nation  of  Israel  to  be  circumcised  ;  and 
he  also  expressly  commanded  the  whole  nation  to  come  to  the  pasftover  ;  ex- 
cepting such  as  were  ceremonially  unclean,  or  on  a  journey.  Therefore  it  was 
lawful  for  unsanctified  men  to  come.  (See  Mr.  Sto<ldard*s  sermon  on  theCoTi- 
troi\,  p.  8,  and  jlppcal,  p.  51.)  The  want  of  sanctificHti<m  never  was  alleged 
by  any  man  as  a  reason  for  forbearing  the  passover,  .ippeal^  p.  51.  Unsaru-- 
tifi(*d  persons'  attending  this  onlinanee  is  never  charged  on  them  as  a  sin  in 
Scripture,  Ibid.  Jesus  Christ  himself  partook  of  the  passover  with  Judas; 
whiih  proves  it  to  be  lawful  for  unsanctifred  men  to  coine  to  the  passover.  But 
such  as  might  lawfully  come  to  the  passover,  may  lawfully  come  to  the  Lord's 
supper. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  are  the  qualifications,  which  are  necessary,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Williams's  scheme,  to  a  lawful  comini;  to  Christian  sacraments ; 
hnd  then  see  whether  this  objection,  in  every  part  of  it,  and  every  thing  that 
belong.^  to  it,  be  not  as  plainly  and  directly  against  his  own  scheme,  as  mine. 
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According  to  Mr.  Williams,  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  come,  unless  hew 
VioraUy  sincere,  Pref,,  p.  2,  3,  21,  25,  30,  35,  36,  111,  115.  And,  accordine 
as  he  has  explained  this  moral  sincerity,  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  come  to 
sacraments,  it  implies  "  a  real  conviction  of  the  judgment  and  conscience  of 
the  truth  of  the  great  things  of  religion  ;  a  deep  conviction  of  a  man's  undone 
state  without  Christ,  and  an  earnest  concern  to  obtain  salvation  b^*  him  ;  a  fer- 
vent desire  of  Christ  and  the  benefits  of  the  covenant  o\  grace,  with  an  earnest 
[)urpose  and  resolution  to  seek  salvation  on  the  terras  of  it ;  a  man's  being  wil- 
in<y  to  do  the  utmost  that  he  can,  by  the  utn*ost  improvement  of  his  natural  and 
moral  power,  in  the  most  earnest  and  diligent  use  of  the  ordinances  of  salva* 
tion  ;  being  resolved  for  Christ,  coming  to  a  point,  being  engaged  for  heaven  \ 
having  a  settleil  determination  of  the  judgment  and  affections  for  God ;  giving 
up  all  his  heart  and  life  to  Christ,  &c.  &c."*  Such  moral  sincerity  as  this  is 
necessary,  according  to  Mr.  Williams,  to  be  found  in  professing  Christians,  in 
order  to  tlieir  lawful  coming  to  Christian  sacraments.  And  he  says  they  are 
received  into  the  church,"  on  like  terms,  by  entering  into  covenant  in  like  man- 
ner, as  the  Jews ;  and  that  their  holiness,  both  real  and  federal,  is  the  same 
with  theirs,  p.  56,  57,61,65.  So  that  according  to  this  scheme,  none  but 
those  that  had  such  qualifications  as  these,  such  a  sincerity  and  engagedness  in 
religion  as  this,  might  lawfully  come  to  the  passover.  But  now  do  the  things 
alleged  agree  any  better  with  this  his  scheme,  than  with  mine  ?  If  the  case 
be  so,  to  what  purj^ose  is  it  alleged,  that  God,  in  Numb.  chap,  ix.,  expressly 
commanded  all  of  that  perverse,  rebellious  anti  obstinate  generation  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  the  whole  nation  of  Israel,  in  all  generations,  to  keep  the  passover^ 
excepting  such  as  were  c»Temonially  unclean  or  on  a  journey,  without  the  ex- 
ception of  any  other  ?  Was  every  one  else  of  such  a  character  as  is  above 
dt»scribed  ?  Was  every  one  under  deep  convictions,  and  persons  of  such  earnest 
engagedness  in  religion,  of  such  settled,  strong  resolution  to  give  up  their  ut- 
most strength  and  all  their  heart  and  life  to  God,  &c.  ?  Mr.  Williams  sujrgests, 
that  "  those  who  had  not  moral  sincerity  are  expressly  excepted  from  the  com- 
mand," p.  93.  But  I  wish  he  had  mentioned  the  place  of  Scripture.  He  cites 
Mr.  Stoddard,  who  says,  "God  appointed  sacrifice  to  be  offered  for  scandal, 
with  confession."  But  where  did  God  appoint  sacrifice  for  the  leant  of  such 
sinierity,  for  the  uxint  of  such  deep  conviction,  earnest  desire,  and  fixed  resolution, 
as  Mr.  Willlam'J  speaks  of  ?  Ami  where  are  such  as  are  without  these  things  ex- 
pressly  excepted  t'l om  the  command  to  keep  the  passover  ?  And  besides  there  were 
many  scandalous  sins,  for  which  wo  sacrifice  was  appointed  :  as  David*s  murder 
and  adultery,  and  the  sinof  idolatry  (which  the  nation  in  general  often  fell  into), 
and  many  other  gross  sins.  Nor  was  there  any  precept  iov  deferring  the  keep- 
ing of  the  passover,  in  case  of  scandalous  wickedness,  or  moral  unclean ne&<, 
until  there  should  be  opportunity  for  cleansing  by  sacrifice^  &c.,  as  was  in  the 
case  of  ceremonial  uncleanness. 

Mr.  StOildard  says,  "  The  want  of  sanctification  was  never  alleged  by  any 
man  as  a  reason  for  forbearing  the  passover."  So,  where  do  we  read  in  any 
pait  of  the  Bihie,  that  ever  the  want  of  such  deep  conviction,  &c.,  as  Mr.  Wil- 
liams speaks  of,  or  imleed  any  scandaloas  moral  uncleanness,  was  ever  alleg«ti 
by  any  m^w  as  a  reason  for  forbearing  to  eat  the  passover  ?  Mr.  Stodilard  urgt*s 
that  unsanctifie<l  persons  attending  the  passover  was  never  charged  on  them  as 
a  sin.  And  where  do  we  read  of  persons'  coming  without  such  moral  sincerity 
being  any  more  chargeti  on  them  as  a  Wn,  than  the  other  ?     We  have 

•  P  10,  U,  30,  31,  33.  3n.  S3,  S3,  I'A  Mid  mAoy  oth«r  pUceA. 
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to  think,  it  was  a  common  thing  for  parents  that  hail  no  such  moral  sincerity, 
yea,  that  were  grossly  and  openly  wicked,  to  have  their  children  circumcised  ; 
for  the  body  of  the  people  were  often  so:  but  where  is  this  charged  as  a  Wn? 
Mr.  Stoddard  says  (Serm.  p.  7),  Ishmael  was  circumcised,  but  yet  a  carnal  per- 
son. And  tliere  is  as  much  reason  to  say,  he  was  not  of  the  character  Mr. 
Williams  insists  on,  "  under  deep  convictions,  having  earnest  desires  of  grace, 
a  full  and  fixed  determination,  with  all  his  heart,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  to 
give  his  whole  life  to  God,"  &c  Mr.  Stoddard  says  (Serm.  p.  8),  Hezekiah 
sent  to  invite  the  people  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  other  tribes,  to  cele- 
brate the  passover,  though  they  had  lived  in  idolatry  for  some  ages,"  But  if  so, 
this  was  as  much  of  an  evidence,  that  they  were  not  of  such  a  character  as  Mr. 
Williams  insists  on,  as  that  they  were  without  sanctifying  grace.  Mr.  Williams 
says,  p.  91, '^  The  Israelites  had  carefully  attended  the  seal  of  circumcision,  from 
the  time  of  its  institution,  till  the  departure  out  of  Egypt"  But  surely  most  oi 
them  at  the  same  time  were  without  Mr.  Williams's  moral  sincerity  ;  for  it  is 
abundantly  manifest,  that  the  boily  of  the  people  fell  away  to  idolatry  in 
Egypt.  See  Lev.  xvii.  7,  Josh.  xxiv.  14,  Ezek.  xx.  8,  and  xxiii.  3, 8, 27,  And 
there  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  any  more  exception^  either  in  the  pre- 
cepts or  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  the  case  of  ?/u)ra/  sincerity^  in  such  as 
attended  tliese  ordinances,  than  of  ungodliness,  or  an  unsanctified  state. 

Mr.  Stoddard  urges  that  "  Jesus  Christ  himself  partook  of  the  passover, 
with  Judas ;"  and  thence  he  would  argue  that  it  was  lawful  for  an  unregme^ 
rate  person  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper.  But  tliere  can  be  no  argument,  in 
any  sort,  drawn  from  this  to  prove  that  it  is  lawful  ibr  men  to  partake  of  the 
Lonl's  supper  without  sanctifying  grace^  any  more  than  that  it  is  lawful  for 
them  to  partake  without  moral  sincerity  :  for  it  is  every  whit  as  evident,  that 
Judas  was  at  that  time  without  moral  sincerity,  as  that  he  was  unregenerate. 
We  have  no  greater  evidence,  in  all  the  Scripture  history,  of  the  moral  insin- 
cerity of  any  one  man  than  Judas,  at  the  time  when  he  partook  of  the  passover 
with  Christ;  he  having  just  then  been  and  bait^ained  with  the  high  priest,  to 
betray  him,  and  being  then  in  prosecution  of  the  horrid  design  of  the  murder  of 
the  Son  of  Go<l. 

If  any  thing  contrary  to  my  principles  could  be  argued  from  all  Israel's 
bcinjr  require*!,  throughout  their  generations,  to  come  to  the  passover  and  cir- 
cinndsion,  it  wouhl  be  this ;  that  all  persons,  o(  all  sorts,  throughout  all  Chris- 
tendom, rnii^ht  lawfully  come  to  baptismi  ami  the  Lord^s  supper  ;  godly  and  un- 
p:o<1lv,  the  knowing  and  the  ignorant,  the  moral  and  the  vicious,  oitluMJox  and 
luTetical,  Protestants  and  Papists  alike.  But  this  does  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Williams's  principles,  any  better  than  with  mine. 


SECTION     XIII. 

Conccrmng  Judas's  partukin^r  of  tiie  Lord's  Supper. 

I  think,  we  ha^'e  a  remarkable  instance  of  tergiversation,  in  what  Mr. 
Williants  8a\'K  in  support  of  the  argument  from  Judas's  partaking  of  the  Lord'i 
sup|)er.  By  those  on  bis  suie  of  the  question,  it  is  insisted  u|K)n,  as  a  clear  evi- 
dence of  its  being  lawful  for  unsanctified  men  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table,  that 
Christ  gave  the  Lord*s  supper  to  Judas,  when  he  knew  he  was  unsanctified.  In 
answer  to  which,  1  showed,  that  this  is  just  as  much  against  their  own  princi* 
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pies,  as  mine ;  because  Christ  knew  as  perfectly  that  he  was  not  morally  sin* 
cere,  as  that  he  was  not  graciously  sincere  ;  and  they  themselves  hold,  that  it 
is  not  lawful  for  such  as  are  not  morally  siiicere,  to  partake.     Mr.  Williams 
ridicules  this,  as  very  impertinent  and  strange  ;  because  "  Christ  did  not  know 
this  as  head  of  the  visible  church,  but  only  as  omniscient  God  and  searcher 
of  hearts."    And  what  does  this  argue  ?    Only,  that  although  Judas  was  really 
not  fit  to  come,  yet  inasmuch  as  Christ,  acting  as  king  of  the  visible  church,  did 
not  know  it,  he  might  admit  him :  but  not  that  it  was  lawful  for  Judas  him- 
self to  coviey  who  knew  his  own  heart  in  this  matter,  and  knew  his  own  per- 
fidiousness^nd  treachery  ;  for  Mr.  Williams  denies,  that  it  is  lawful  for  such  to 
come,  as  have  no  moral  sincerity.     So  that  here  the  question  is  changed,  from 
**Who  may  lawfully  come  ?"  to  "Who  may  lawfully  be  admitted?"     Mr. 
Williams  does  abundantly,  in  his  book,  insist  that  the  question  is  not,  "  Who 
ihall  be  admitted  ?  but  who  may  lawfully  come?"     Not,  whether  it  be  lawful 
to  admit  those  who  have  not  a  visibility  of  saintship,  or  do  not  appear  to  be  true 
saints?     But  whether  those  who  are  not  true  saints,  may  lawfully  partake  ? 
And  this  he  insists  upon  in  his  discourse  on  this  very  argument,  p.  104.     And  to 
prove  this  latter  point,  viz.,  that  "  those  who  are  not  real  saints,  may  lawfully 
come,"  the  instance  of  Judas's  coming  to  the  Loid's  supper  is  pro<luced  as  an 
undeniable  evidence.     But  when  it  is  answered,  that  the  argument  does  not 
prove  this,  any  more  than  that  the  morally  insincere  may  lawfully  come ;  be- 
cause Judas  was  morally  insincere  :  then  Mr.  Williams,  p.  10b,  to  shelter  him- 
self, dodges,  and  evi«lently  changes  the  question  at  once,  to  that  which  he  had 
so  much  exclaimed  against  as  not  thr  questitm.     Now,  to  serve  his  turn,  the 
question  is  not  whether  Judas  might  laufuUy  come  ?     But,  whether  Christ 
might  laufully  admit  him,  acting  on  a  public  visibility?     And  he  makes  an 
occasion  to  cry  out  of  me,  as  talking  strangely,  and  soon  forgetting  that  I  had 
said,  Christ,  in  this  matter,  diil  not  act  as  searcher  of  hearts.     Whereas,  let  the 
question   be  what  it   will,  the  argument  from  Judas's  partaking  (should   the 
fact  be  supposed),  if  it  proves  any  thing  relating  to  the  matter,  is  perfectly  and 
in  every  respect,  against  the  one,  just  as  it  is  against  the  other.    If  the  question 
be  about  profession  and  visihUity  to  others,  and  whom  others  may  la»rfully  ad* 
mity  then  Judas's  being  admitted  (if  he  was  admitted)  no  more  proves  that  men 
may  be  admitted  without  a  visiibility  and  profession  of  godliness,  than  without 
a  visibility  of  moral  sincerity.     For  it  no  more  appears,  that  he  was  without  a 
profession  and  visibility  of  the  former,  than  of  the  latter.     But  if  the  question 
IS  not  about  visibility  to  others,  or  who  others  may  admit,  but  who  may  law^ 
fully  come,  Xh^n  Judas's  coming  no  more  proves,  that  a  man  may  come  without 
grace,  than  without  moral  sincerity ;  because  he  was  in  like  manner  without 
Both  :  and  Christ  knew  as  perfectly,  that  he  was  without  the  one,  as  the  other ; 
and  was  not  ignorant  of  the  one  case,  as  king  of  the  visible  church,  any  more 
than  of  the  other.     So  that  there  is  no  way  to  support  this  argument,  or  to 
make  any  thing  at  all  of  it ;  but  the  only  way  left  is,  to  hide  the  question,  by 
shifting  and  changing  it  ;  to  have  one  question  in  the  premises,  and  to  slip  in 
another  into  the  conclusion.     Which  is  according  to  the  course  Mr.  Williams 
takes.     In  the  premises,  p.    104,  105,  he  expressly  mentions  Mr.  Stoddard's 
question,  as  now  in  view  ;  and  agreeably  must  here  have  this  for  his  question, 
•*  Whether  it  was  lawful  for  a  man  so  qualifiwi  to  come  to  the  Lord's  supper  V* 
Who,  according  to  Mr.  Williams's  own  doctrine,  p.  Ill,  ought  to  act  as  a  dis- 
cernor  of  his  own  heart.     But  in  his  conclusion,  p.  106,  he  has  \his  for  his 
question,  •  Whether  Christ  might  lawfully  ai>mit  a  man  so  qualified,*'  therein 
Dot  acting  as  the  searcher  of  hearts  1 — What  shuflling  is  this  ! 
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SECTION  XIV 

Concerning  that  great  Argument,  which  Mr.  Williams  urges  in  various  pt  rts  of  his 
Book,  of  those  being  born  in  the  church,  who  are  Children  of  Parents  that  are  in 
Covenant. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  distinctly  what  Mr.  Williams  would  be  at,  con 
cerning  this  matter,  or  what  his  argument  is.  He  often  speaks  of  parents  that 
are  in  covenant,  as  ftom  in  covenant,  and  so  bom  in  the  diurch,  (For  to  be  in 
covenant,  is  the  same  with  him  as  to  be  members  of  the  visible  church.  See 
p.  98,  88,  89,  59,  60,  136.)  And  he  speaks  of  them  as  admitted  into  the  church 
in  their  ancestors,  and  by  the  profession  of  their  ancestors,  p.  135,  136.  Yea, 
for  ought  I  can  see,  he  hoUls  that  they  were  bo'-n  members  in  complete  stand- 
ing in  Vie  visible  church,  p.  3. 

And  yet  he  abundantly  speaks  of  their  being*  admitted  into  the  church,  and 
MADE  members,  after  they  are  born,  viz.,  by  their  baptism.  And  his  words  (un- 
less we  will  suppose  him  to  speak  nonsense)  are  such  as  will  not  allow  us  to 
understand  him,  merely,  that  baptism  is  a  sign  and  public  achiowledgmerU  of 
their  having  been  admitted  in  their  ancestors,  in  preceding  generations.  For 
he  speaks  of  baptism  as  ^  the  only  rite  (or  way)  of  admission  into  the  visible 
church,"  applying  it  to  the  baptism  of  children ;  and  as  that  which  '*  makes 
them  members  of  the  body  of  Christ,"  p.  99.  And  he  grants,  that  "  it  was  or- 
dained for  the  ADMISSION  of  the  party  baptized  into  the  visible  church,"  p.  99, 
100.  That  '*  baptism  is  an  admission ;  and  that  they  were  thus  before  admit- 
ted," p.  100,  still  speaking  of  the  baptism  of  infants,  and  of  admission  of  mem- 
bers into  churches.  But  surely  these  things  do  not  harmonize  with  the  doctrine 
of  their  first  receiving  being  in  the  church  (as  a  branch  receives  being  in  the 
tree,  and  grows  in  it  and  from  it),  or  their  being  born  in  the  covenant,  born  in 
the  house  of  Uod.  And  yet  these  repugnant  thin^  are  uttered  as  it  were  in  the 
same  breath  by  Mr.  Williams,  p.  99.  And  he  joins  them  together  in  the  same 
line,  p.  46,  in  these  words :  **  Baptism  instituted  by  him,  as  a  rite  of  admission 
into  his  church,  aitd  being  contlnued  in  covenant  with  God."  Certainly  a  be- 
ing then  atimiffed  into  the  church,  and  a  being  continued  in  covenant  (or  in  the 
church)  into  which  they  were  admitted  before,  are  not  the  same  thing,  nor  con- 
sistent one  with  another.  If  infants  are  born  members  in  complete  standing, 
as  it  s(*eins  Mr.  Williams  holds,  then  their  baptism  docs  nothing  towards  ma&- 
t>f/^  tliein  members ;  nor  is  there  any  need  of  it  to  make  the  matter  more  com'^ 
plcte.  . 

Again,  in  p.  3  (the  same  page  where  he  speaks  of  infants  as  members  hav- 
ing a  complete  standing  in  the  church),  he  maintains,  that  nothing  else  is 
re(]uisite  in  order  to  '*  communion  and  privileges  of  members  in  complete  stand- 
ing, but  only  that  they  should  be  capable  hereof,  and  should  desire  the  same, 
anil  should  not  be  under  censure,  or  scandalously  ignorant  or  immoral."  See 
also  p.  100,  to  the  same  pur|>ose.  Mr.  Williams  says  this  in  opposition  to  my 
insisting  on  something  further,  viz.,  making  a  profession  of  godliness.  And  vet 
lie  himself  insists  on  something  further,  as  much  as  I ;  which  has  been  obser\'- 
cd  before.  For  he  abtindantly  insists  on  a  personal,  explicit  profession  and  opin 
declaration  of  believing  that  the  gospel  is  mdee«l  the  revelation  of  God,  and  of 
a  hearty  consent  to  the  terms  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  &c.  And  speaks  of 
the  wiiole  contioversy  as  turning  upon  that  single  point,  of  the  degree  of  evi- 
denee  to  Ik*  (^Iven,  and  the  kind  of  profession  to  be  made,  whether  in  words  of 
indiscriminate  meaning  T  See  f  5,  6.  And  consequently  not,  whether  they 
Vol.  I.  36 
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must  make  any  profession  at  all,  having  been  completely  admitted  before,  in 
the  profession  of  their  ancestors  ? 

Therefore,  if  it  be  so,  that  the  infants  of  visible  believers  arc  born  in  the 
church,  and  are  already  members  in  complete  standing,  and  do  not  drop  out  o^ 
the  church,  and  fall  from  a  complete  standing,  when  they  grow  up ;  and  there- 
fore if  they  are  not  ignorant  nor  immoral,  and  desire  full  communion,  nothing 
else  can  be  required  of  them  :  and  it  will  hence  follow,  contrary  to  my  princi- 
ples, that  they  cannot  be  required  to  make  a  profession  in  words  of  discriminate 
meaning :  but  then,  it  also  equally  follows,  contrary  to  his  principles,  that  nei- 
ther can  they  be  required  to  make  a  profession  in  words  of  indiscriminate  mean- 
ing. If  nothing  else  besides  those  forementioned  things  is  necessary,  then  no 
profession  is  necessary,  in  any  words  at  all,  neither  of  determinate  nor  indeter- 
minate signification.  So  that  Mr.  Williams,  in  supposing  some  personal  pro- 
fession to  be  necessary,  gives  up  and  destroys  this  his  grand  argument. 

But  if  he  did  not  give  it  up  by  this  means,  it  would  not  be  tenable  on  other 

Erinciples  belonging  to  his  scheme ;  such  as  its  being  necessary  in  order  to  a 
eing  admitte<l  to  sacraments,  that  persons  should  have  a  visibility  that  recom- 
mends them  to  the  reasonable  judgment  and  apprehension  of  the  minds  of 
others,  as  (rue  Christians,  really  pious  persons,  and  that  there  should  be  such  a 
profession  as  exhibits  moral  evidence  of  this.  For  who  will  say,  that  the  indi- 
vidu^  profession  of  an  ancestor,  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  is  a 
credible  exhibition  and  moral  evidence  of  the  real  piety  of  his  present  posterity, 
witliout  any  personal,  explicit  profession  of  any  thing  about  religion,  in  any 
one  of  the  succeeding  generations  ?  And  if  Mr.  Williams,  had  not  said,  there 
must  be  a  credible  exhibition  of  gospel  holiness,  but  only  some  common  faith 
or  virtue ;  yet  no  such  thing  is  made  visible  to  a  rational  judgment  and  appre- 
hension of  mind,  by  this  means.  How,  for  instance,  does  it  make  orthodoxy 
visible  ?  What  reasonable  ground  is  there  in  it,  at  such  a  day  as  this  in  Eng- 
land, ♦o  believe  concerning  any  man,  that  he  believty?  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity, and  all  other  fundamental  doctrines,  with  full  conviction,  and  with  aH  his 
heart,  because  he  descended  from  an  ancestor  that  made  a  goocl  profession,  when 
the  ancient  Briions  or  Saxons  were  converted  from  heathenism,  and  because 
M'ithal  he  is  free  from  open,  scandalous  immorality,  and  appears  willing  to  at- 
tend duties  of  public  worship  ?  If  an  attendance  on  these  public  duties  was  in 
its  own  nature  a  profession  of  orthodoxy,  or  even  piety  ;  yet  th^  reason  of  man- 
kind teaches  tliem  the  need  of  joining  tcordsand  ac/ion*  together  in  public  mani- 
festations of  the  mind,  in  cases  of  importance :  speech  being  the  great  and 
peculiar  talent,  which  God  has  given  to  mankind,  as  the  special  means  and  in- 
strument of  the  manifestation  of  their  minds  one  to  another.  Thus  treaties  of 
peace  among  men  are  not  concluded  and  finished  with  actions  only,  without 
words.  Feasting  together  was  used  of  old,  as  a  testimony  of  peace  and  cove- 
nant friendship;  as  between  Isaac  and  Abimelech,  Laban  and  Jacob,  but  not 
without  a  verbal  profession-  Giving  the  hand,  delivering  the  ring,  &.C-,  are  to 
express  a  marriage  agreement  and  union  ;  but  still  a  profession  in  words  is  an- 
nexed. So  we  allow  it  to  be  needful,  after  persons  have  fallen  into  scandal, 
that  in  maniffsting  repentance  there  should  be  a  verbal  profession,  besides  at« 
tending  duties  of  worship.     Earthly  princes  will  not  trust  a  profession  of  alie- 

£*ance,  in  actions  only,  such  as  bowing,  kneeling,  keeping  the  king's  birth  day, 
c,  but  they  require  also  a  profession  in  words,  and  an  oath  of  ailrgjance  is 
demanded.  Yea,  it  is  thought  to  be  reasonably  demanded,  in  order  to  men's 
coming  to  the  actual  nossession  and  enjoyment  of  those  finTileges  they  are  6om 
hein  Uk    Thus,  the  cUest  sons  of  noblemen  in  Great  Britam,  are  born  heirs  to 
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the  honors  and  esiati.  of  their  fathers  ;  yet  this  no  way  hinders  but  they  may 
be  obligt'd  when  they  come  lo  ripeness  of  age,  in  order  to  a  being  invested  in 
the  actual  possession,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  :  though  in  order  to  their 
Jaw  fully  doing  it,  it  may  be  necessary  they  should  believe  in  their  hearts,  that 
king  George  is  the  lawful  prince,  and  that  they  should  not  be  enemies  to  him^ 
and  friends  to  the  pretender,  in  their  hearts. 

But  moreover,  if  this  objection  of  Mr.  Williams  about  infants  being  born  in 
the  church  be  well  considereil,  it  will  appear  lo  be  all  beside  the  question,  and 
so  nothing  to  the  purpose.  It  is  not  to  the  purpose  of  either  of  the  questions, 
Mr.  Williams's  or  mine.  The  question  as  1  have  stated  it,  is  concerning  them 
that  may  be  admitted  members  in  complete  standing ;  not  about  them  that 
have  a  complete  standing  in  the  church  already,  and  so  are  no  candidates  for 
admission;  which  he  says  is  the  case  of  these  infants.  And  the  question  as  he 
often  stales  it,  is  concerning  them  that  may  laicfutly  come :  and  this  objec- 
tion, from  infants'  being  bom  in  the  church,  as  it  must  be  understood  from  Mr. 
Williams,  does  not  touch  this  question.  For  when  Mr.  Williams  objects,  that 
some  persons  are  born  in  the  church,  and  therefore  may  lawfully  come  to  sa- 
craments, he  cannot  be  understood  to  mean,  that  their  being  born  in  the  church 
alofne  is  sufficient ;  but  that,  besides  this,  persons  must  have  some  virtue  or  re- 
ligion, of  one  sort  or  other,  in  order  to  their  lawful  coming.  For  he  is  full  in 
it,  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  men  to  come  without  moral  virtue  or  sincerity. 
Therefore  the  question  comes  to  this  in  the  result :  seeing  persons,  besides  their 
being  born  in  covenant,  must  have  some  sort  of  virtue  and  religion  in  order  to 
a  lawful  comins^  to  the  I/)rd's  supper.  What  sort  of  virtue  and  religion  that  is, 
whither  cojnmon  or  saving?  Now  this  q\iestion  is  not  touched  by  the  present 
objection.  Merely  persons'  being  born  in  covenant,  is  no  more  evidence  of 
their  having  moral  sincerity,  than  saving  grace.  Yea,  there  is  more  reason  to 
■upjK)se  the  latter,  than  the  former  without  it,  in  the  infant  children  of  believing 
parents.  For  the  Scripture  gives  us  ground  to  think,  that  some  infants  have 
the  habit  of  saving  (^race,  and  that  they  have  a  new  nature  given  them ;  but 
no  reason  at  all  to  think,  that  ever  Go<l  works  any  mere  moral  change  in  them, 
or  refuses  any  habits  ol  moral  virtue  without  saving  grace  :  and  we  know,  they 
cannot  come  by  moral  habits  in  infancy,  any  other  way  than  by  immediate  in- 
fusion :  they  cannot  obtain  them  by  human  instruction,  nor  contract  them  by 
usi*  an<I  custom.  And  especially  there  is  no  reason  to  think,  that  the  chililren 
of  such  as  are  viMble  saints,  according  to  Mr.  Williams's  scheme,  have  any 
goiKlness  infused  into  them  by  God,  of  any  kind.  For  in  his  scheme,  all  that 
are  morally  sincere  may  lawfully  receive  the  privileges  of  visible  saints:  but 
we  have  no  Scripture  grounds  to  sup|)Ose,  that  God  will  bless  the  children  of 
such  parents  as  have  nothing  more  than  moral  sincerity,  with  either  common  or 
saving  grace.  There  are  no  promises  of  the  covenant  of  grace  made  to  such 
parents,  either  concerning  themselves  or  their  chihiren.  The  covenant  of  grace 
IS  a  conditional  covenant ;  as  both  sides  in  this  controversy  suppose  :  and 
therefore,  by  the  sup|>osition,  men  have  no  title  to  the  promises  without  the 
condition.  And  as  saving  faith  is  the  condition,  the  promises  are  all  made  to 
that^  both  those  whicli  respect  persons  themselves,  and  those  that  respect  their 
seed.  As  it  is  with  many  covenants  or  bargains  among  men  ;  by  these,  men 
are  often  entitled  to  |)assessions  for  themselves  and  their  heirs :  yet  they  are  en- 
titlwl  to  no  benefits  of  the  bargain,  neitlier  for  themselves,  nor  their  chiWren, 
but  by  complying  with  the  terms  of  the  bargain.  So  with  respect  to  the  cov- 
enant of  c;race,  the  apostle  says,  Acts  ii.  39,  *^The  promise  is  to  you  and  to 
your  children.*'    So  the  apostle  says  to  the  jailer.  Acts  xvL  31,  '*  believe  od 
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the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  thy  house."  And  we  find 
many  promises,  all  over  the  Bible,  made  to  the  riorhteous,  that  God  will  bless 
their  seed  for  their  sakes.  Thus,  Psal.  cxii.  2,  "  The  ejeneration  of  the  upright 
shall  be  blessed."  Psal.  Ixix.  35, 36,  "  For  God  will  save  Zion  :  the  seed  also 
of  his  servants  shall  inherit  it;  and  they  that  love  his  nanie  shall  dwell  there- 
in." See  also  Prov.  xiv.  26 ;  Psal.  ciii.  17,  18 ;  cii.  28 ;  Exod.  x\.  5,  6 ; 
Deut.  vii.  9.  Supposing  these  to  be  what  are  called  indefinite  promises  ;  yet 
do  they  extend  to  any  but  the  seed  of  the  righteous  ?  Where  are  any  such 
promises  made  to  the  children  of  unsanctified  men,  the  enemies  of  God,  and 
slaves  to  the  devil  (as  Mr.  Williams  owns  all  unsanctified  men  are),  whatever 
moral  sincerity,  and  common  religion  they  may  have  ? 

The  baptism  of  infants  is  the  seal  of  these  promises  made  to  the  seed  of  the 
righteous :  and  on  these  principles,  some  rational  account  may  be  given  of  in- 
fant baptism  ;  but  no  account  can  be  given  of  it  on  Mr.  Williams's  scheme,  no 
warrant  can  be  found  for  it  in  Scripture ;  for  they  are  promises  that  are  the 
warrant  (or  privileges :  but  there  are  no  promises  of  God's  word  to  the  seed  of 
morally  sincere  men,  and  only  half  Christians. 

Thus  this  argument  of  Mr.  Williams's,  let  us  take  it  which  way  we  will, 
has  nothing  but  what  is  as  much,  yea,  much  more,  against  his  scheme,  than 
against  mine. 

However,  if  this  were  not  the  case,  but  all  the  show  or  pretence  of  strength 
there  is  in  the  argument,  lay  directly  and  only  against  wie,  yet  the  strength  of 
it,  if  tried,  will  avail  to  prove  nothing.  The  pretended  argument,  so  far  as  I 
can  find  out  what  it  is,  is  this :  The  children  of  visible  saints  are  born  in  cove* 
nant ;  and  being  already  in  covenant ^  they  must  have  a  right  to  the  privileges 
oftlie  covenant^  xjoithout  any  more  ado:  such  therefore  have  a  rigJU  to  come  to 
the  LoriPs  supper,  whether  they  are  truly  godly,  or  not. 

But  the  show  of  argument  there  is  here,  depends  on  the  ambiguity  of  the  phrase, 
being  in  covenant ;  which  signifies  two  distinct  things  :  either  ( 1,)  bein^  under 
the  obligations  and  bonds  of  the  covenant ;  or  (2,)  a  being  conformed  to  tlie  cove- 
nant  J  and  complying  with  the  terms  of  it.  A  being  the  subject  of  the  obliirations 
and  engagements  of  the  covenant,  is  a  thinir  quite  distinct  from  a  being  conform- 
ed to  these  obligations,  and  so  beiiii;  llie  subject  of  the  condition  of  the  covenant. 

Now  it  is  not  a  beinjij  in  covenant  in  the  former,  but  the  latter  sense,  that 
gives  a  right  to  the  privileges  of  the  covenant.  The  reason  is  plain,  because  it 
IS  compliance  and  conformity  to  the  terms  of  a  covenant,  that  is  the  thing  which 
gives  right  to  all  the  benefits ;  and  not  merely  a  being  under  ties  to  that  C4)m- 
pliance  and  conformity.  Privileges  are  not  annexed  merely  to  obligations,  but 
to  compliance  with  obligations. 

Many  that  do  not  so  much  as  visibly  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the 
covenant,  are  some  of  God's  covenant  people  in  that  sense,  that  they  are  under 
the  bonds  and  engagements  of  the  covenant ;  so  were  Korah  and  his  company  ; 
8o  were  niany  i^ross  idolater^:,  in  Israel,  that  lived  openly  in  that  sin  ;  and  so 
may  heretics,  deists,  and  atheists  be  God's  covenant  people ;  they  may  still  be 
held  undfr  the  bonds  of  their  covenant  engagements  to  God  ;  for  their  great 
wickedness  and  apostasy  do  not  free  them  from  the  obligation  of  the  solemn 
promises  and  engagements  they  formerly  entered  inta  But  yet  a  being  in 
covenant  roeiely  in  this  sense,  gives  them  no  right  to  any  privileges  of  the 
covenant.  In  order  to  that,  they  must  be  in  covenant  in  anothei*  sense ;  they 
must  cordially  consent  to  the  covenant :  which  indeed  Mr.  Williams  himself 
owns,  when  he  acknowledges,  that  in  order  to  come  to  sacraments,  men  must 
profess  a  cordial  consent  to,  and  compliance  with  the  conditions  of  the  covenaol 
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of  grace*  And  if  Mr.  Williams  inquires,  why  those  children  that  were  born 
in  the  covenant  are  not  cast  outy  when  in  adult  age  they  make  no  such  profes- 
sion ;  certainly  it  as  much  concerns  him  to  answer,  as  roe ;  for  it  is  as  much 
his  doctrine,  as  mine,  that  they  must  profess  such  consent  But  I  am  willing 
to  answer  nevertheless.  They  are  not  cast  out  because  it  is  a  matter  held  in 
suspense,  whether  they  do  cordially  consent  to  the  covenant,  or  not ;  or  wlieth 
er  their  making  no  such  profession  does  not  arise  from  some  other  cau.se.  And 
none  are  to  be  excommunicated,  without  some  positive  evidence  against  tht-m. 
And  therefore  they  are  left  in  the  state  they  were  in,  in  infancy,  not  admitted 
actually  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper  (which  actual  participation  is  a  new 
positive  privilege)  for  want  of  a  profession,  or  some  evidence,  beyond  what  is 
merely  negative,  to  make  it  visible  that  they  do  consent  to  the  covenant.  For 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  some  appearance  more  than  what  is  negative,  of  a 
proper  qualification,  in  order  to  being  admitted  to  a  privilege  beyond  what  they 
have  hitherto  actually  received.  A  negative  charity  may  be  sufficient  for  a 
negative  privilege,  such  as  freedom  iVom  censure  and  punishment ;  but  some- 
thing more  than  a  negative  charity,  is  needful  to  actual  admission  to  a  new 
positive  privilege. 


SECTION    XV. 


A  particular  Examinnlinn  of  Mr.  Williains^s  Defence  of  the  9th  Ohjecfion,  or  Uiat 
biiusJictl  Argumem,  thai  if  ii  ho  iioi  lawful  for  unconverted  Men  to  come  to  tJie 
Lord's  Supper,  ihi  n  none  may  come  but  they  that  know  themselves  to  be  converted. 

This  argument  has  been  greatly  gloried  in,  as  altogether  invincible.  Mr. 
Williams  seems  to  have  been  alaiiiud,  and  his  spirits  raised  to  no  small  degree 
of  warmth  at  the  pretence  ot  an  answer  to  it :  and  he  uses  many  big  wonls, 
and  strong  expressions  in  his  reply  ;  such  as, "  It  is  absolutely  certain — It  is 
beyond  my  power  to  comprehend,  and  1  believe  beyond  the  }K)wer  .i  any  roan 
to  tell  me. — This  1  assert  and  stand  to— As  plain  as  the  sun — A  contradiction 
of  the  Bible,  of  the  light  of  nature,  and  of  the  common  sense  of  mankind,"  &c. 
&c.  But  let  us  get  away  from  the  noise  of  a  torrent,  and  bring  this  matter  to 
the  test  of  calm  reasoning,  and  examine  it  to  the  very  bottom. 

Here  let  it  be  considered!,  wheiein  precisely  the  argument  consists. — If  it 
has  any  strength  iti  it,  it  consists  in  this  pro|HK»itJon,  viz.,  That  it  is  not  lawful 
for  men  to  come  to  sacraments,  without  a  known  ri^ht.  This  is  ll)e  proposition 
Mr.  Stcxldard  himself  reduces  the  ar«^nment  to,  in  his  .^'Ippeai,  p.  62,  63.  And 
it  is  very  evident,  that  the  whole  strength  of  the  argument  rests  on  the  supposed 
truth  of  this  prop<»sition. 

And  here  let  it  be  noted,  what  sort  of  knowledge  of  a  right  Mr.  Stoddard, 
and  so  Mr.  Williams,  means  in  this  argument.  It  is  knowledge  as  distinguish- 
ed from  such  an  opinion^or  hope,  as  is/ounded  in  probability.  Thus  Mr.  Stod- 
dard expressly  insists,  that  a  man  must  not  only  think  he  has  a  right,  but  he 
must  KNOW  it.  jlpp*'al.  p.  6*2.  And  again,  p.  63,  he  says,  probable  hopes  will 
not  warrant  him  to  came. 

Mr.  Williaias  us4«s  many  peremptory,  si long expressions, p.  109,  to  set  foith 
the  certainty  of  that  which  never  was  denieil ;  viz.,  that  a  man  cannot  know  kt 
has  a  right f  unless  he  knows  he  has  the  qttalification  which  gives  him  a  righL 
But  this  18  not  the  thing  in  question :  the  |Hunt  is,  wtuthera  man  may  not  ham 

•  If  it  be  Mid  Wffv,  tkow  who  have  been  born  of  bafiiiird  uiceiiors,  tboof  b  tbajr  do  ooi  eomply  will 
tbe  teriM  of  tbo  eovenMil,  aro  in  cuvenant,  in  lhi«  •ennr.  Uiat  they  have  a  iighl  to  th«  promise*  of  tbo 
covenant  «0M</i/MiM//y,  in  caac  th<  y  Mill  hereafter  mniplv  :  I  answer,  so  are  all  mankind  ia  covenant 
God  nay  ho  Mid  lo  have  bound  himself  roodiiaoa^y  lu  thow  all ;  and  wmm§  hn%  ibMt  fiMiiiii  do 
oUfod  • » ti-i^.  fwjft  if|i|  .-i-ai:n  »ctP!»,  Meh(wp<^i>iia  «»  Meaibwio 
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a  lauful  rights  or  may  not  lawfully  come,  and  yet  not  know  his  rights  with  sum 
a  Icnowledge  and  evidence  as  is  beyofiid  all  probability  ?  This  is  the  thing  assert- 
ed, and  lierein  lies  the  argument  And  the  negative  of  this  cannot  be  stood 
to  and  maintained,  in  order  to  maintain  Mr.  Williams's  scheme,  without  the 
Tossest  absurdity  ;  it  being  a  position  which,  according  to  Scripture,  reason,  and 
Ir.  Stoddard's  doctrine,  and  Mr.  Williams's  own,  effectually  destroys  liis  schema. 
To  this  purpose  I  observed,  if  this  proposition  be  true,  that  no  man  may 
come,  save  he  which  not  only  thinks,  but  knows  he  has  a  right,  then  it  will 
follow,  that  no  unconverted  person  may  come,  unless  he  knows  that  doctrine  to 
be  true,  that  unconverted  men  may  have  a  right.  Because  an  unconverted  man 
cannot  know  that  one  in  particular  (viz.,  he  himselQ,  who  is  an  unconverted  man, 
has  a  right,  unless  he  knows  that  doctrine  which  Mr.  Stoddard  maintained,  to 
be  true,  viz.,  that  men  may  have  a  right,  though  they  are  unconverted.  And 
consequently  no  one  unconverted  man  may  lawfully  come  to  the  Lord's  supper, 
unless  he  is  so  knowing  in  this  point  of  controversy,  as  not  only  to  think,  and 
have  probable  evidence,  that  this  opinion  is  right,  but  knows  it  to  be  so.  Mr. 
Willinms  endeavors  to  help  the  matter  by  a  distinction  of  different  kinds  of 
knowledge:  and  by  the  help  of  this  distinction  would  make  it  out,  that  com- 
mon people  in  general,  and  even  boys  and  girls  of  sixteen  years  old,  may  with 
ease  know  that  his  doctrine  about  unsanctified  men's  lawiully  coming  to  the 
lyord's  Slipper,  is  tiue.  And  we  must  understand  him  (as  he  is  defending  Mr 
StoddanPs  argument)  that  they  may  know  it  with  that  evidence  that  is  distin- 
guished from  probability ;  and  this  according  to  Mr.  Williams  himself,  is  cer- 
tainty ;  which  he  speaks  of  as  above  a  thousand  probabilities.  See  p.  118. 
But  how  miserable  Is  this'  To  pretend  that  this  doctrine  about  qualifications 
for  sacra n)ents,  is  so  far  from  a  disputable  point,  that  it  is  of  such  plain  and 
obvioas  evidence,  to  common  people  and  even  children,  that  without  being 
studied  in  divinity,  they  may  not  only  think  it  to  be  exceeding  probable^  but 
know\\io  httruef  When  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  multitudes  of  the 
greatest  ability  and  piety,  that  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  study  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  have  never  so  much  as  thougJU  so. 

Again,  I  observed,  that  according  to  Mr.  Stoddard's  doctrine,  not  one  uncon- 
verted man  in  the  world  can  know  that  he  has  warrant  to  come  to  the  Lord's 
supper;  because  if  he  has  any  warrant,  God  has  given  him  warrant  in  the 
Scriptures  :  and  therefore  if  any  unconverted  man,  not  only  thinks^  but  knows^ 
that  he  has  warrant  from  Go<l,  he  must  of  consequence  not  only  think,  but  Ictww 
the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God.  Whereas  it  was  the  con>tant  doctrine  of 
Mr.  Stoddard,  tliat  no  unconverted  man  knows  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  ot 
God.*  Hut  Mr.  Williams  would  make  it  out,  that  Mr.  Stoddard  did  hold,  un- 
converted) men  might  know  the  Scriptures  to  be  tlie  word  of  God  ;  but  only  not 
know  it  with  **  a  gracious  knowledge,  such  as  effectually  bowed  men^s  hearts, 
and  influenced  them  to  a  gracious  obedience,"  p.  1 13.  But  let  us  see  whether 
it  was  so,  or  not.  Mr.  Stoddard  in  his  JNo/i/re  <tf  saving  Convtrsion,  p.  73, 
savs,  '*  The  carnal  man  isignorant  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  wctcI  of  God  ; 
-  -his  wound  is,  that  he  does  not  know  certainty  the  divme  authority  of  these 
institutions;  he  does  not  know  but  they  are  the  inventions  of  men."  Again, 
Ibid.  n.  74,  he  says,  "  The  carnal  man  is  uncertain  of  those  things  that  are  the 
foundation  of  Lis  reasonings.  He  thinks  there  is  a  great  probability  of  the  truth 
of  these  things ;  but  he  has  no  assuratice.     His  principles  are  grounded  on  an 

•  I  did  not  •«>',  thia  It  WM  aim  a  doctrine  •eetmlinf  to  8criptare  ;  for  there  was  no  occation  fof 
this.  MiiuiiK  t.MiM*  »iUi  ifthnoi  I  hiMi  cliiffly  to  do  in  lliii  contrfivrr»T ;  with  wIamti  1  korw  il  wmi  ii  foini 
%n  mill  U  MllinI  mihI  iin«-(iiiirt»vrrird.  as  miy  dortnne  of  Mr.  ^<UMldMrd  »hi>te«f-r  Aiid  I  knrw  it  to  t^ 
tii«>  ciirrriit  dH!triii*  uf  on  imnIux  ilivinfa ;  wIid  ever  allots  this  ddcinne  lobe  unpUvd  ui  ■uchtcita  ■• 
those,  John  ivii.  7  1  John  iv.  14,  16,  chnp^  ▼.  1, 10,  and  many  other  places. 
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tmcertain  proposition."  And  he  observes,  p.  20,  "  Men  when  converted,  do 
not  look  upon  it  as  probaUey  that  the  word  is  his  word,  as  they  did  before  ; 
but  they  have  assurance  of  the  truth  of  it^ — So  elsewhere  {Guide  to  Christ,  p. 
26),  "  They  that  have  not  grace,  do  not  vroperlj/  believe  the  word  of  Gou." 
And  in  another  book  (Safety  of  Jip.  p.  6),  "  The  Gospel  always  works  ef- 
ftctually  where  it  is  believed  and  received  as  the  truth  of  God."  In  another 
book  {Benef  of  the  Gvsp.  p.  159),  "  Common  illumination  does  not  convince 
men  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,^*  In  his  discourse  on  the  Virtue  of  Christ* s 
Bloody  p.  27,  speaking  of  such  as  have  no  interest  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  he 
says,  "  They  are  strangers  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  word  of  God."  Again 
{Ibid.  p.  16),  "  Before  [i.  e.  before  saving  failli],  they  were  at  a  loss  whether 
the  woid  was  the  word  of  God."  To  the  like  purpose  are  many  other  passa- 
ges in  his  writings.  See  A'^al.  of  Sav.  Conv,  p.  72,  Safdy  of  Jip,  p.  6  7,  99, 
107,  186,  187,  229,  Benef  of  the  Gosp.  p.  89. 

So  that  here,  if  it  be  true,  that  some  unconverted  men  have  a  divine  war- 
rant to  come  to  the  Lord's  supper  ;  and  if  the  thing  which  is  tlie  foundation  of 
this  argument,  be  also  true,  viz.,  that  in  order  to  men's  warrantably  coming  to 
the  Lord's  supper,  they  must  not  only  thinky  but  know  they  have  a  right;  then 
it  must  be  true  likewise,  that  they  not  only  think\  but  hwwy  that  the  Scripture, 
wherein  this  warrant  is  supposed  tobe  delivered,  is  the  word  of  Gor.  And  then  we 
have  the  following  propositions  to  make  hang  together :  that  unconvi  rted  men 
are  ignorant  of  the  Scriptures  beimrthc  word  of  God ^  are  uncertain  of  ity  have  no 
a:  durance  ofity  are  not  convinced  of  it  y  do  not  propirly  bditve  ityurr  at  a  loss  whe" 
titer  it  be  the  vs)rdofGodor  not  ;  and  yt-t  they  not  only  think,  but  know,  that  the 
Scriptures  are  the  uvrd  of  God,  and  that  the  guspil,  \\hich  is  the  cijarttr  of  all 
Ciirustiim  privileges,  is  dii'ine  ;  they  have  Hknouhdi^v  of  it  which  is  aborv  all  pro* 
bablc  hope  or  thought,  and  attended  with  evidence  above  a  thousand  prolxihil  it  its. 

And  now  let  it  be  considered,  wliether  this  agrees  better  wiih  Mr.  \\  illianjs's 
own  doctrine,  concerning  men's  knowing  the  truth  an<l  divine  authority  of  the 

fospel,  in  what  has  been  before  citeil  iVoni  his  sermons  on  Christ  a  King  and 
Vitness,  Where  he  expressly  says,  "  That  man,  since  the  fall,  is  ionorant  oi 
livine  truth,  and  full  of  prejuclices  against  it ;  has  a  view  of  the  truth  contained 
in  the  Bible,  as  a  doubtful,  uncertain  thing ;  receives  it  as  what  is  probably 
true;  sees  it  as  a  piobable  scheme,  and  somt thing  likely  to  answer  the  end 
proposed  :  but  that  after  conversion  it  appears  divinely  true  and  real."  See  p. 
114,  115,  and  144.  Then  uii(onverl«<l  men  only  looked  on  the  truth  of  the 
word  of  G(Ki,  as  probable,  sonuthing  likvly,  yet  as  a  doubtful,  unccrtani  thing ; 
but  now  they  not  only  think,  hut  kntrn*  it  to  be  true. 

No  distinction  about  the  ililferent  kinds  of  knowledge,  or  the  various  ways 
of  knowing,  will  ever  help  these  absunlities,  or  reconcile  such  inconsistencies. 
If  there  be  any  such  sort  of  knou^ng^  as  is  contradistinguishe«l  to  probable 
thinking,  and  to  .sueh  opinion  as  is  built  on  a  thousand  pntbabilitie^,  which  is 
yet  consistent  with  being  ignorant^  not  belivring^  being  uncertain^  not  assured, 
not  convinced,  only  looking  on  a  thing  probalJ**,  li taking  on  it  doubtful  and  w/i- 
ccrtain,  it  must  certainly  be  a  new  an«l  very  strange  sort  of  knowledi::e. 

But  this  argument,  that  is  so  clear  and  invincible,  must  have  such  support* 
as  these,  or  must  quite  sink  to  the  earth.  It  is  indeed  a  remarkable  kind  of 
argument  It  is  not  only  as  much  against  the  .<icheme  it  is  brought  to  support, 
as  against  that  which  it  wouM  confute ;  birt  abundantly  more  so.  For  if  it 
were  the  case  in  truth,  that  none  might  come  to  the  Lord's  supper,  but  they  that 
know  they  have  a  right,  yet  it  would  l>e  noilirect  and  proper  proof,  that  t/nrmi- 
virfed  m»*n  miu:ht  come.  It  wmdd  imie«.il  piove,  that  many  godly  men  might 
tuU  come :  which,  it  is  true,  would  bring  some  diilicultj  on  the  scheme  opposed  ; 
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yet  it  would  be  no  prowl  Against  it.  But  it  is  direct  and  perfect  demons tration 
against  the  scl>eine  it  would  support :  it  deinoastrates  according  to  the  Scrip- 
ture, and  according  to  the  doctrine  of  those  that  urge  the  argument,  that  not 
one  unconverted  man  in  the  world  may  lawfully  come  to  the  Lord's  supper; 
as  no  one  of  ihem  certainly /cnow5  the  gospel  to  be  divine,  and  so  no  one  knows 
the  thai  ler  to  be  authentic,  in  which  alone  the  right  of  any  to  Christian  privi- 
leges is  conveyed  ;  hence  no  one  unsanclified  man  is  sure  of  his  right ;  and 
therefore  (as  they  draw  the  consequence)  no  one  unsanctified  man  may  come 
to  the  Lord's  supper.  And  so  it  follows,  that  the  more  strongly  Mr.  Williams 
stands  to  this  argument,  the  more  peremptory  and  confident  his  expressions  are 
concerning  it,  the  more  violently  and  efi'ectually  does  he  supplant  himself. 

And  this  position,  t/uU  a  man  must  not  take  any  privilege^  till  he  not  only 
think'i^  hut  knows  he  has  a  riglit^  is  not  only  unreasonable,  as  used  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams aii^ainst  me,  when  indeed  it  is  ten  times  as  much  against  himself;  but  it 
is  unreasonable  in  itself,  as  it  is  an  argument,  which  if  allowed  and  pursued, 
will  prove  that  a  man  may  do  nothing  at  all,  never  move  hand  or  foot,  for  his 
own  advantage,  unless  he  first,  not  only  thinks,  but  knows^  it  is  his  duty.  Mr. 
Williams  himself  owns,  p.  116,  that  all  the  duties,  which  God  requires  of  us  in 
his  instituted  worship,  are  privileges^  as  well  as  the  Lord's  supper  :  and  so  is 
every  other  duty,  which  we  are  to  do  for  our  own  benefit.  But  all  human  ac- 
tions are,  upon  the  whole,  either  good  or  evil :  every  thing  that  we  do  as  ra- 
tional creatures,  is  either  a  duty,  or  a  sin  ;  and  the  neglect  of  every  thing  that 
is  our  duty,  is  forbidden.  So  that  we  must  never  so  much  as  take  a  step,  or 
move  a  finirer,  upon  only  a  probable  judi^ment  and  hope ;  but  must  first  know 
it  t(»  be  our  duty,  before  we  ilo  it :  nay,  we  must  neither  move,  nor  voluntarily 
forbear  to  rn<»ve,  withnnt  a  certainty  of  our  duty  in  the  case,  oneway  or  other! 

As  to  its  being  (dike  (li//icult  fur  men  to  know  or  be  assured  of  their  moral 
sincerity,  as  of  their  real  sanctification,  I  shall  speak  to  that  under  the  next 
head  ;  whereby  it  will  appear  again,  another  way,  that  this  argument  is  vastly 
more  against  Mr.  Williams's  scheme,  than  mine. 


SEC  TION    XVI. 


A  consi<lrnition  of  Mr.  W.'s  t'efrnoc  of  the  10th  Objection,  against  the  dortrine  of  the 
unl:iwfuliie>>9  ofunsanctitied  nifn's  roniiiii^  to  the  Lonr^  Supper,  tli:it  it  tends  to  the 
great  perpK'xiiy  and  tonneiiiof  many  •jodly  men  in  their  attenJance  on  this  onlimince. 

My  first  reply  to  this  obji-ction  was,  that  it  is  for  want  of  like  tenderness  of 
conscience,  that  the  other  doitrine  which  insists  on  moraf sincerity,  does  not 
naturally  brincf  such  as  are  receive*!  on  those  principles,  into  as  great  perpttx^ 
Hies, — Mr.  Williams  in  his  «nimadversion  upon  it  says,  "  This  is  an  assertion 
which  I  take  to  be  contrary  to  common  sense,  and  the  experience  of  mankind; 
and  the  allowing  of  it  to  be  true,  must  overthrow  the  law  of  nature,  and  cast 
infinite  reproach  upon  the  author  of  it." 

These  are  strong  expressions ;  but  let  us  bring  the  matter  to  the  test  of  rea- 
fon.  The  necessary  qualification,  on  Mr.  Williams's  principles,  is  moral  sin- 
cerity, and  a  certain  degree  of  moral  sincerity.  For  there  is  scarcely  any  man, 
that  lives  under  the  li<;lit  of  the  gospel,  and  is  not  an  atheist  or  deist,  but  what  has 
sotiie  degree  of  moral  sincerity,  in  some  things  pertaining  to  Christianity  and  his 
duty  ;  some  degree  of  common  faith,  some  degree  of  conviction  of  the  need  of 
Christ,  some  desire  of  him,  and  moral  willingness,  though  from  seltish  consider- 
ations, to  be  good ;  and  some  purjvxse  to  endeavor  a  conformity  to  the  covenant  of 
grace  and  to  seek  salvation  on  the  term<<ofit.  But  how  shall  a  man  kni)W  what 
IS  a  sufficient  degree  of  these  things  1    Mr.  W.  has  determined  the  matter  thus  . 
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that  his  belierof  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  and  moral  willingness  to  be  conform- 
ed to  the  covenant  of  grace,  must  be  with  his  whole  hearty  p.  49, 5, 36  :  and  that 
his  conviction  of  his  undone  state  without  Christ  must  be  deep  ;  and  his  desire  ot 
Christ  and  his  benefits yen;e7i/,  and  his  purpose  earnest^  p.  75, 1 1,  so  as  to  induce 
him  to  enter  into  covenant  wUh  all  the  earnestness  he  can^  and  engage  him  to  use 
endeavors  with  all  the  strength  and  power  that  he  has^  p.  83, 32,  36. 

Now  how  exceedingly  difficult  must  it  be  for  unsanctified  men  to  determine, 
with  any  assurance,  whether  they  have  moral  sincerity  to  such  a  degree  !  How 
difficult  for  them  to  know,  whether  their  convictions  are  thus  deep  !  Every 
one  that  is  used  to  deal  with  souls  under  conviction,  knows,  that  when  they 
are  indeed  under  deep  convictions,  they  are  especially  apt  to  complain  of  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts,  and  to  think  their  convictions  are  not  deep.  How 
difficult  to  determine,  with  any  assurance,  whether  their  assent  rises  so  high, 
that  they  can  truly  be  said  to  heliem  with  all  their  hearts  I  Whether  their 
moral  willingness  to  be  conformed  to  the  covenant  of  grace,  be  with  their 
whole  heart  J  And  whether  they  are  really  engaged  with  all  the  solicUudc 
ifiey  can  J  and  are  willing  to  do  all  that  they  can  !  These  things,  I  am  pretty 
sure,  are  of  vastly  more  difficult  determination,  than  whether  a  man  has  any 
true  holiness,  or  not.  For  in  the  former  case,  the  determination  is  concerning 
the  degree  of  things,  that  are  capable  of  an  infinite  variety  of  decrees ;  some 
of  which  are  nearer  to,  and  others  are  farther  from,  the  lowest  sufficient  degree : 
and  consequently  some  of  the  degrees  that  are  not  sufficient,  may  yet  be  very 
near;  which  remlers  the  mailer  of  very  difficult  determination:  unspeakably 
more  so,  than  when  what  is  to  be  distinguished,  is  the  nature  of  thino^is,  which 
in  all  degrees  is  widely  diverse,  and  even  contrary  to  that  wliich  it  is  to  be  dis- 
tinq^nisluMJ  from  :  as  is  the  case  between  saving  and  common  grace  ;  wliioh  .Mr. 
Williams  himself  acknowledges.*  it  is  more  easy  to  distinguish  lijihl  ln»in 
darkness,  though  there  may  be  innumerable  degrees  of  light,  than  to  determine 
the  precise  digrce  of  light :  and  so  it  is  more  easy  to  determine,  whet^ier  a  man  be 
alive,  or  dead,  than  whether  there  be  exactly  such  a  degree  of  vigor  and  liveliness. 

This  moral  sincerity  which  Mr.  Williams  insists  on,  is  a  most  indeterminate, 
uncertain  thing ;  a  phrase  witliout  any  certain,  precise  meaning ;  and  must 
forever  remain  so.  It  being  not  determined  how  much  men  must  be  morally 
sincere ;  how  mudi  they  must  believe  with  a  moral  sincerity  ;  wliether  the 
deeply  awakenetl  and  convinced  sinner  must  believe,  that  God  is  absolutely  sove- 
reign with  respect  to  hissfilvaiion^  and  that  Christ  is  perfectly  sufficient  to  san-  him 
in  particular  ;  and  to  wliat  degree  of  moral  assent  ami  consent,  he  must  believe 
and  embrace  these  things,  and  comply  witli  the  terms  of  tlie  covenant  of  grace; 
whether  he  must  be  willing  to  obey  all  God*s  commands,  the  most  difficult,  as 
well  as  the  most  easy,  and  this  in  all  circumstances,  even  the  most  difficult  that 
can  arise  in  providence ;  or  whether  only  in  some  circumstances ;  and  what, 
and  how  many.  The  Scripture  gives  us  many  infallible  rules,  by  which  to  dis- 
tinguish saving  grace,  and  common :  but  I  know  of  no  rules  given  in  the  Bible, 
by  which  men  may  certainly  determine  this  precise  d'gree  of  moral  sinceiity. 
So  that  if /frace  is  not  the  thing  which  gives  a  right  to  sacraments  in  the  Mght 
of  God,  we  have  no  certain  rule  in  the  Bible,  commensurate  to  the  understand* 
ing  of  mankind,  by  which  to  determine  when  we  have  a  right,  and  when  not 
Now  let  the  impartial  reader  judtre,  which  scheme  lays  the  greatest  foun«lation 
for  perplexity  to  communicants,  of  tender  consciences,  concerning  tlieir  qualifi- 
cations for  the  Lorii*s  supper ;  and  whether  this  argument  drawn  from  such  a 

•  Sf^  fiia  srrrnon  on  Chriti  a  Kimf  mtd  TfiTn/M.  p.  94.  wh«rt  Im  MJTti  **  NoCwith«lMmlinf  the  Tisttik 
lik^nfHH  'f  -  nunu  iius  r n'l  Chr.ntzftMi,  tbere  la  •  wwU oiffertaoa. M  tlitVtM  tolwecn  Uit  tccjerta  oc 
Ctiiial.  mk!  t*€  •4«%c»  'i(  Um  dtvii.* 

Vou  L  37 
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supposed  tendency  to  such  perplexity  (if  there  by  any  ibrce  in  it),  is  not  vastly 
more  against  Mr.  Williams's  scheme,  than  mine. 

And,  here  by  the  way,  let  it  be  noted,  that  by  these  things  it  is  again  de 
monstratecl,  that  the  ninth  objection^  the  great  argunjent  considered  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  concerning  the  necessity  of  a  known  rig/it^  in  order  to  a  lawful 
partaking,  is  exceedin<rly  more  against  Mr.  Williams's  principles,  than  mine  ; 
masmuch  as,  on  his  principles,  it  is  so  much  more  difficult  for  men  to  know 
whether  they  have  a  right,  or  have  the  prescribed  qualification,  or  not. 

I  answered  this  argument  in  the  second  place,  by  alleging  that  this  doctrine 
of  the  necessity  of  saving  grace  in  order  to  a  right  to  the  Lord's  supper,  is  not 
properly  the  cause  of  the  perplexities  of  doubting  saints,  in  their  attendance  on 
this  ordinance ;  though  it  may  be  the  occasion  :  but  that  their  own  negligence 
and  sin  is  the  true  cause  ;  and  that  this  doctrine  is  no  more  the  cause  of  these 
perplexities,  than  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  saving  grace  in  order  to  sal- 
vation, is  the  cause  of  the  perplexity  of  doubting  saints  when  they  come  to  die. 
Upon  which  Mr.  Williams  says,''  There  is  no  shadow  of  resemblance  of  these 
cases,  because  death  is  no  ordinance,'*  &c.  But  if  death  is  no  ordinance,  yet  it 
is  the  required  duty  of  the  saints  to  yield  themselves  to  the  Lord,  and  resign  to 
the  will  of  God,  in  their  death.  And  in  this  respect  the  cases  are  exactly 
parallel,  that  perjilextties  are  just  so  much  the  consequence  of  the  respective 
doctrines,  in  one  case  as  in  the  other ;  that  is,  the  perplexities  of  a  doubting 
saint  on  a  death-bedy  the  difficulty  and  trouble  he  meets  with  in  resigning  him- 
self to  the  will  of  Gild  in  <lying,  is  just  in  the  same  manner  the  consequence  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  nect-ssity  of  saving  grace  in  order  to  eternal  salvation,  as  thr 
perplexities  of  a  douKtiiig  saint  at  the  Lord^s  table  are  the  consequence  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  saving  grace  in  order  to  a  right  to  the  Lord's  sup- 
per.    And  this  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose. 

Mr.  Williams  hinisrlf  says,  in  his  answer  to  Mr.  Croswell,  p.  122,  "  Al- 
though there  are  comparatively  few  that  obtain  assurance;  yet  it  is  through 
their  own  sloth  and  negligence,  that  they  do  not.  We  fully  agree  with  M  . 
Perkins  that  a  man  in  this  life  may  ordinarily  be  infallibly  certain  of  his  salva- 
tion." So  Mr.  Stoddard,  in  liis  sermon  on  One  good  Sign,  says,  "  There  b  no 
necessity  that  the  people  of  God  should  lie  under  darkness  and  temptation  ; 
they  may  obtain  assurance."  Now,  if  this  be  the  case,  then  certainly  there  is 
no  justice  in  laying  the  temptation  and  uneasiness,  which  is  the  effect  of  sloth 
and  negligence,  to  the  doctrine  I  maintain,  in  those  that  embrace  it.  It  is  a 
wise  dispensation  of  Go«l,  that  he  has  so  ordered  things,  that  comfort  in  ordi- 
nances, and  in  all  dutii>s,  and  under  all  providences,  should  be  to  be  obtained  in 
a  way  of  diligence ;  and  that  slothtulness  should  be  the  way  to  perplexity  and 
uneasiness,  and  should  be  a  way  hedged  up  %mth  thorns,  agreeable  to  Prov.  xv. 
19.  That  it  is  so  ordereil,  is  for  the  good  of  the  saints,  as  it  tends  to  turn  them 
out  of  this  thorny  path,  into  the  way  of  diligence.  And  so  this  doctrine,  as  it 
has  this  tendency,  has  a  tendency  in  the  end  to  that  solid  peace  and  comfort, 
which  is  the  happy  fruit  of  their  holy  diligence.  And  that,  and  not  the  saints' 
perplexity,  is  properly  the  effect  of  this  doctrine. 


SECTION    XVII. 
Containinff  rome  further  Ohi^ervatJont  on  what  it  mid  by  Mr.  Williamf  in  rapport  of  the 
13th  Objection,  ronccniinj^^  God's  commanding  all  the  MeiuhcrA  of  Uie  vi».ible  Ch  jrch, 
that  are  not  ignorant  nor  ^candalou^  to  attend  all  external  Covenant  Duties. 

It  has  been  already  demonstrated  (sect.  8th  of  this  third  part)  that  in  thif 
areument  the  question  is  begged,  notwithstaoding  what  Mr.  Williams  has  saic 
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lo  the  contrary;  which  sufficiently  overthrows  the  whole  argument  Never- 
theless, that  I  may  pass  by  nothing,  which  such  as  are  on  Mr.  Williams's  side 
may  be  likely  to  tlnnk  material ;  I  will  here  make  some  further  observations 
on  this  objection,  as  represented  and  supported  by  Mr.  Williams. 

The  chief  thing  that  has  the  plausible  appearance  of  argument  in  what  Mr. 
Stoddard  and  Mr.  Williams  say  on  this  head,  is  this ;  that  **  for  God  to  require 
all  who  are  in  covenant  to  come  to  the  Lord's  supper,  and  yet  to  forbid  them 
to  come  unconverted,  is  to  suppose,  that  he  both  commands  them,  and  forbids 
them  at  the  same  time."  And  this  is  thought  to  be  the  more  manifest,  inas- 
much as  conversion  is  not  in  men^s  power.  Though  it  is  not  denied,  but  that 
God  Justly  requires  men  to  be  converted,  or  to  be  truly  holy.     See  p.  129, 130. 

To  this  I  would  say, 

(1.)  If  when  they  speak  of  commanding  and  forbidding  at  the  same  time, 
they  mean  God's  commanding  and  forbidding  the  same  things  at  the  same  time, 
no  such  consequence  follows  from  my  principles.  For  tliat  thing,  and  that 
only,  which  I  suppose  God  requires  of  any,  is  to  come  to  the  Lord's  supper 
with  a  sanctified  heart ;  and  that  this  God  requires  at  all  times,  and  never  for- 
bids at  dny  time  ;  and  that  to  come  without  this  qualification,  is  what  he  aU 
vcays  forbids,  and  requires  at  no  time.  So  that  what  he  requires,  at  the  same 
time  he  forbids  something,  is  not  the  same  thing  that  he  forbids ;  but  a  very 
different  and  contrary  one :  and  it  is  no  absurdity,  to  suppose,  that  God  requires 
one  thing,  and  forbids  a  contrar}*  tiling  at  the  same  time. 

To  illustrate  this  by  an  example  :  it  was  tlie  duty  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem, 
openly  to  confess  Christ,  to  own  him  as  the  .Messiah,  at  that  hour  when  he 
was  led  away  to  be  crucified,  and  openly  to  testify  their  adoring  respect  to  him 
on  that  extraordinary  occasion.  Hut  yet  they  did  not  believe  him  to  be  the 
Messiah,  and  could  not  believe  it  (many  of  them  at  least),  since  the)*  looked 
on  his  present  abject  circum>tances  as  a  demonstration,  that  he  was  not  the 
Messiah.  It  was  beyond  their  powor,  at  least  at  once,  in  that  instant  to  give 
their  assent,  with  all  their  hearts,  to  such  a  supposition.  Nor  was  it  in  their 
power,  to  exercise  an  adoring  respect  to  him  :  ibr  besides  their  strong  preju- 
dices, most  of  them  were  judicially  hardened,  and  given  up  to  a  spirit  of  unbe* 
lief  and  obstinate  rejection  of  him  ;  as  appears  by  that  account,  John  xii.  39, 
40,  **  Therefore  they  could  not  believe,  because  that  Esaias  said  again,  He  hath 
blinded  their  eyes,  and  hardened  their  heart,  that  they  should  not  see  with  their 
eyes,"  &c  See  also  Luke  xix.  41,  42,  and  Matt.  xiii.  14,  15.  And  yet  it 
wouhl  have  been  unlawful  for  them  to  have  made  a  lying  profession;  to  pro- 
fess, that  they  believed  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  that  they  received  and  loved 
him  as  such,  when  at  the  same  time  tliey  hatt*fl  him,  and  did  not  believe  he 
was  the  Messiah.  But  here  is  no  requiring  and  forbidding  the  same  thing  at 
the  same  time :  for  the  only  thing  required  of  them  was,  to  have  faith  and  love, 
and  to  testify  it  ;  which  was  not  at  all  forbidden. 

(2.^  None  of  the  difficulties  which  Mr.  Sto<hlard  or  IVIr.  Williams  objects, 
either  God's  supposed  requiring  impossibilities,  or  his  requirinjij  and  forbidding 
M  the  same  time,  do  follow,  any  mnre  on  my  principles,  than  on  Mr.  Williams's 
Mr.  Williams  maintains,  that  God  calls  men  this  moment  to  enter  into  cove 
nant  with  him,  and  commands  them  to  do  it,  p.  28  One  thin^  implied  in  this, 
according  to  his  own  frequent  explanation  of  visibly  entering  mto  covenant,  is 
professing  a  belief  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Now  therefore 
we  will  suppose  a  man  to  be  a  candidate  ibr  baptism,  who  has  been  brought  up 
in  Arianism ;  and  is  strongly  persuaded  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Tkinit\'  is  not 
true:  yet  he  is  this  moment  tequiretl  to  protess that  doctrine ;  but  has  no  ability 
b  a  moment  to  believe  the  doctrine,  because  be  does  not  at  present  see  the 
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evidence  of  it.  For  as  Mr.  Williams  himself  says,  in  sermon  on  Christ  a  King 
and  Wihiess^  p.  91,  92,  "The  understanding  cannot  be  brought  to  yield  iia 
assent  to  any  truth,  which  it  does  not  see  the  truth  or  apprehend  the  evidence 
of.  If  you  would  hire  him  with  cart-loads,  or  ship-loads  of  gold  and  silver ;  if 
you  would  imprison  him,  whip  him,  burn  him  ;  you  cannot  make  him  beBeve  a 
thing  to  be  true,  which  he  apprehends  to  be  incredible,  or  which  he  sees  no  suf- 
ficient reason  to  believe."  Now,  therefore,  what  shall  the  man  do,  on  Mr. 
Williams's  principles  1  He  is  commanded  to  profess  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
which  must  be  professed  in  order  to  be  lawfully  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Trinity ;  and  on  Mr.  Williams's  principles,  he  is  commanded  to  do  it  this  jno^ 
ment :  yet  also  on  his  principles,  if  the  man  professes  it,  and  is  not  morally 
sincere,  or  knows  he  does  not  believe  it,  he  is  guilty  of  horrible  falsehood  arid 
prevarication;  which  God  doubtless  forbids.  Therefore  here  is  certainly  as 
much  of  an  appearance  of  commanding  and  forbidding  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  time,  as  in  the  other  case. 

Every  husbandman  in  Israel,  that  lived  even  in  Christ's  time,  was  required 
to  offer  a  basket  of  the  first  fruits  ;  and  was  commanded,  when  he  offered  k, 
solemnly  to  make  that  profession,  concerning  the  principal  facts  relating  to  the 
redemption  out  of  Egypt,  which  is  prescribed  in  Deut.  xxvi.  5 — 10,  "  A  Syrian 
ready  to  perish  was  my  father,"  &c.  Now  supposing  there  had  been  an  Isra- 
elite, who  did  not  believe  the  truth  of  all  these  facts,  which  came  to  pass  so 
many  ages  before  (as  there  are  now  many  in  Christendom,  who  do  not  believe 
the  facts  concerning  Jesus  Christ),  and  continued  in  his  unbelief,  until  the  very 
moment  of  his  offering  ;  Go<i  peremptorily  requires  him  to  make  this  profession; 
yet  none  will  say,  tliat  he  may  lawlully  profess  these  things,  at  the  same  time 
when  he  does  not  believe  them  to  be  true.  However,  here  is  no  commanding 
and  forbidding  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time :  because,  though  God  r(K]uire<l 
the  Jews  to  make  this  profession,  yet  the  thing  required  was  to  believe  it  and 
vro/ess  it.  Though  some  might  not  believe  it,  nor  be  able  for  the  present  to 
believe  it ;  yet  this  inability  arose  from  depravity  and  wickedness  of  heart, 
which  did  not  at  all  excuse  their  unbelief,  for  one  moment*  Mr.  Williams 
hunself  owns,  p.  129,  that  God  may  require  those  things  which  are  out  of  men's 
natural  power. 

Now  this  may  be  laid  down  as  a  truth,  of  easy  and  plain  evidence  :  if  God 
may  require  what  wicked  i/if/i,  while  such^  are  unable  to  perform^  then  he  may 
also  require  those  things  which  are  connected  with  itj  and  whichy  if  the  other  be 
done,  they  would  be  able  to  do,  and  might  do,  and  without  which  they  may  not 
do  it.  So  if  God  may  require  an  unsanctifunl  man  to  love  him,  then  he  may 
require  him  to  testify  and  profess  his  love,  as  I  suppose  Christians  do  in  the  act 
of  partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper  ;  and  yet  it  may  not  be  lawful  for  him  to  testify 
and  profess  love,  when  he  has  it  not. 

•  This  instance  may  tliow  u^,  ihnt  Gttd's  rrt]«unnf[  nil  NnacI  to  rntrr  into  ror^nnnt  with  him.  and 
•eiil  their  covrnftnt  in  the  tinHNorrr.  will  not  pro«-(*.  that  it  wm^i  lawful  for  »ny  to  avoui-h  thr  I^nl  to  be 
their  God,  and  promise  «nd  owerir  they  would  (H*rform  uni«-er!«Hl  and  prr«(>vi'rini$  olie<liriii-e.  when  at  th« 
same  moment  they  hud  no  Kivp  to  GimI,  nnd  evrn  thru.  whil<*  !i|H'»kin)e  the  word%r«>nnnu«'d  in  *  h^tiutu^l, 
wilful  dis«»l»rdieiice  to GcmI'm  commands,  and  w-re  willing  sUvr;*  to  the  drvil.  Nor  will  it  follow,  from 
these  cominHiid*  ijivrn  to  the  I.HrHflilrit.  ronrernini:  liieir  ro»rn«iitinK  with  God,  and  Af^Uiiir  their  cote- 
n;tnt.  that  G«m1  ever  did.  since  lli"  fi»uiidHtioii  of  :i>e  world,  ap{ioint  or  ctmiinand  any  oth**r  covenaniiDt 
with  him,  than  as  civinr  up  themsf  lt(>s  wholly  and  without  resenre,  both  soul  nnd  body,  U>ih  heart  and 
life ;  or  thai  ever  he  appointed  or  command«*«l  any  covenantinft.  wherein  men  give  a  pari,  and  keep  ^MCk 
a  pnrt,  give  him  'h*  '**!*»'i-1«  ^nd  k^rp  »i«rk  thr  noMrsi  an  1  lieat  part,  the  heart,  will  and  ,«fr«-ctionA.  hr  »io 
and  S^Uu  ,  or  ;i«fc.  lUie  :a  <••*  *  lol.  'Mrenani  of  Go<l  in  lieing  ;  or  that  such  cnvenAiilin^  has  not  aiwayt 
been  as  much  without  foundation  *r.  ^  •  -  U^titution  of  G««(S  &»  anv  of  the  spurious  sacramfots  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  or  that  it  \\n%  not  alwa>s  oec::  ^:l•':l«'  ^\i  ii>ii«i  *A  «»•( '  or  that  it  ia  nui  abaoluielf 
nJ  in  iucif  linfal  and  unlaw  ful,  as  truly  m  the  act  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
TO  THE  EDINBURGH  EDITION. 

Tbet  who  have  a  relish  for  the  etudy  of  the  Scriptures,  and  have  acce?s  to  peruse 
the  followiiifir  sheets,  will,  I  am  persuaded,  deem  themselves  much  indebted  to  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Edwards  of  New  Haven  for  consenting  to  publish  tliem.  Though  the 
acute  philosopher  and  deep  divine  appears  in  them,  yet  tliey  are  in  the  general  better 
calculated  for  tlie  instruction  and  improvement  of  ordinary  Christians,  than  tho^e  of 
President  Edwards's  writings,  where  the  abiitrusc  nature  of  the  subject,  or  tlie  subtle 
objections  of  opposcrs  of  the  trutli,  led  him  to  more  abstract  and  metaphysical  n^ison- 
ingp.  The  manuscript  being  intrusted  to  my  care,  I  have  not  presumed  to  iT.eLxc  any 
change  in  t*je  sentiments  or  composition.  1  have,  however,  taken  tlie  liberty  to  reduce 
it  from  the  form  of  sermons,  which  it  originally  bore,  to  tliat  of  a  continued  treatise ; 
and  I  have  so  altered  and  diversified  the  niarktf  oi'tlic  several  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
tliat  each  class  of  heads  might  be  easily  distinguished. 

JOHN  ERSKINB. 

Edinburod,  Aprils  29, 1774» 


PREFACE. 


It  has  long  been  desired  by  the  friends  ofMr.  Edwards  that  a  number  of  his  man- 
uscripts should  be  published;  but  the  disadvantage  under  which  all  posthumous 
publications  must  necessarily  appear,  and  llie  difficulty  of  getting  any  considerable 
work  printed  in  lliis  infant  country  hitherto,  have  proved  sufficient  obstacles  to  tlie 
execution  of  such  a  proposal.  The  first  of  tliesc  obstacles  made  me  doubt,  lor  a  con- 
eiderable  time  after  these  manuscripts  came  into  my  hands,  whetlier  I  could,  consistently 
with  that  regard  which  1  owe  to  the  honor  of  so  worthy  a  parent,  suffer  any  of  them  ta 
appear  in  the  world.  However,  bein^  diffident  of  my  own  sentiments,  and  doubtful 
whether  I  were  not  over-jealous  in  this  matter,  1  determined  to  submit  to  the  opinion 
of  gentlemen,  who  are  friends  both  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Edwards  and  to  the  cause 
of  truth.     The  cons«eauence  was,  that  they  gjive  their  advice  for  publishing  them. 

The  other  obstacle  was  removed  by  a  gentleman  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  who 
was  formerly  a  cot  respondent  of  Mr.  Edwards.  He  engaged  a  bookseller  to  under> 
take  the  work,  and  also  signified  his  desire,  tliat  tliese  following  discourses  in  particu- 
lar might  be  made  public. 

Mr.  EowARDri  had  planned  a  body  of  divinity,  in  a  new  method,  and  in  the  form  of 
a  history ;  in  which  he  was  first  to  show,  how  the  most  remarkable  events,  in  all  ages 
from  the  tail  to  the  present  times,  recorded  in  sacred  and  profane  history,  were  adapt- 
etl  to  |Toiiiote  the  work  of  redemption;  and  then  to  trace,  by  the  ligFit  of  Scripture 
prophecy,  how  the  same  work  should  be  yet  further  carried  on  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  His  heart  was  so  much  set  on  executing  tliis  plan,  that  he  wtis  onsiderably 
averse  to  accept  the  presidentship  of  Princeton  college,  lest  the  duties  of  tiiat  office 
should  put  it  out  of  his  power. 

The  outlines  of  that  work  are  now  offered  to  the  public,  as  contained  in  a  series  of 
sermons  preached  at  Northampton  in  1739,*  without  any  view  to  publication.  On 
that  account,  the  reader  cannot  reasonably  expect  all  tliat  from  them,  which  he  mighi 
justly  have  expected,  had  tliey  been  written  witli  such  a  view,  and  prepared  by  the 
author's  own  hand  for  tiie  press. 

As  to  elejErance  of  composition,  which  is  now  esteemed  so  essential  to  all  publica- 
tions, it  is  well  known,  that  the  auilior  did  not  make  that  his  chief  study.  However 
his  other  writings,  though  destitute  of  tlie  ornaments  of  fine  language,  have  it  seema 
that  solid  merit,  which  has  procured  both  to  tliemselves  and  to  him  a  considerable  rep 
utiition  in  the  world,  and  with  many,  a  high  esteem.  It  is  hoped  that  the  reader 
will  find  in  these  discourses  many  traces  of  plain  ^ood  sense,  sound  reasoning,  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  sacreJ  oracles,  and  real  unfeigned  piety;  and  that,  as  the 
plan  is  new,  and  many  of  the  sentiments  uncommon,  they  may  afford  entertainment 
and  improvement  to  the  ingenious,  the  inquisitive,  and  the  pious  reader;  may  confirm 
tlieir  faith  in  God^s  government  of  tlie  world,  in  our  holy  Ciiristian  religion  in  general, 
and  in  many  of  its  peculiar  doctrines ;  may  assist  in  studying  with  greater  pleasure 
and  ad\*nntage  tlie  iiistorical  and  prophetical  books  of  Scripture ;  and  may  excite  to  a 
conversation  becoming  the  gospel. 

That  this  volume  may  produce  these  happy  effects  in  all  who  shall  peruse  it.  is  the 
hearty  desire  and  prayer  of 

The  reader's  most  humble  ser«rant, 

JONATHAN  EDWARDS. 
AVir  HavefL  Feb.  25,  1773. 

•  This  ia  nere«««ry  to  be  remembered  by  the  readcir.  is  order  to  understand  some  ehronoloficftl  ubser 
^stiout  m  lite  loi!«>wui(  work. 
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laAiAR  li.  9.— For  th«  moth  thaU  eat  them  up  like  a  garment,  and  the  wonn  ahall  eat  them  like  woel : 
but  my  righte3U8neM  shall  be  forever»  and  my  valvatioB  from  geneiation  to  generation. 

The  design  of  this  chapter  is  to  comfort  the  church  under  her  sufierings, 
and  the  persecutions  of  her  enemies ;  and  the  argument  of  consolation  insisteil 
on,  is,  tlie  constancy  and  perpetuity  of  God's  mercy  and  faithfulness  towards 
her,  which  shall  be  manifest  in  continuing  to  work  salvation  for  her,  protecting 
her  against  all  assaults  of  her  enemies,  and  carrying  her  safely  through  all  the 
changes  of  the  world,  and  finally  crowning  her  with  victory  and  deliverance 

In  the  text,  this  happiness  of  the  church  of  God  is  set  forth  by  comparing 
it  with  the  contrary  fate  of  her  enemies  that  oppress  her.  And  therein  we  may 
observe, 

1.  How  SBort-lived  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the  church's  enemies  is 
The  moih  shall  eat  them  up  like  a  garment ,  and  the  worm  shall  eat  them  like  wool ; 
i.  e.,  however  great  their  prosperity  is,  and  however  great  their  present  glory, 
they  shall  by  de^^rees  consume  ami  vanish  away  by  a  secret  curse  of  God,  till 
they  come  to  nothing;  and  all  their  power  and  glory,  and  so  their  persecutions, 
eternaliy  cease,  aad  they  be  finally  and  irrecoverably  ruined :  as  the  finest  and 
most  glorious  apptrel  will  in  time  wear  away,  and  be  consumed  by  moths  and 
rottenness.  We  learn  who  those  are  that  shall  thus  consume  away,  by  the 
foregoing  verse,  viz^  those  that  are  the  enemies  of  God's  people :  Hearken  un» 
tome,  ye  that  know  righteousness^  the  people  in  whose  heart  is  my  law^Jear  ye 
not  the  reproach  ofrt^n^  neither  he  ye  afraid  of  their  revilings, 

2.  The  contrary  hnppy  lot  and  portion  of  God's  church,  expressed  in  these 
wonis.  My  right  eousntss  shall  be  forever ,  and  my  salvation  from  generation  to 
generation.  Who  are  jieant  as  thase  that  shall  have  the  benefit  of  this,  we 
also  learn  by  the  prececFng  verse,  viz.,  they  that  know  righteousnesSy  and  the 
people  in  whose  heart  u  Ottd^s  law  ;  or,  in  one  word,  the  church  of  God. 
And  concerning  this  hap[.iness  of  theirs  here  spoken  of,  we  may  observe  two 
things,  viz.,  1.  Wherein  it  consists.     2.  Its  continuance. 

(1.)  Wherein  it  consists,  viz.,  in  God's  righteousness  and  salvation  toward 
ihein.  By  God's  righteousness  here,  is  meant  his  faithfulness  in  fulfilling  his 
covenant  promises  to  his  church,  or  liis  faithfulness  towards  his  church  and  people, 
in  bestowing  the  benefits  of  the  covenant  of  grace  upon  them  ;  which  benefits, 
chough  they  are  bestowed  of  free  and  sovereign  grace,  as  being  altogetlier  un- 
deservetl ;  yet  as  God  has  been  pleased,  by  the  promises  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  to  bind  himself  to  bestow  them,  so  they  ace  bestowed  in  the  exercise 
of  God*s  righteousness  or  justice.  And  therefore  the  apostle  says,  Heb.  vi.  10, 
God  is  not  unrighteous^  to  forget  your  work  and  labor  of  love.  And  so  1  John 
i.  9,  If  we  confess  our  sins^  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins^  and  to 
cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness.  So  the  word  righteousness  is  vcr}'  of^en 
used  in  Scnptuie  for  God  s  covenant  faithfulness;  so  it  is  used  in  Neheni.  ix. 

38 
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8,  Thou  hast  performed  thy  toords^for  thou  art  righteous.  So  we  are  often  to 
understand  righteousness  and  covenant  mercy  for  the  same  thing ;  as  Psal. 
xxiv.  5,  He  shall  receive  the  blessing  from  the  Lord^  and  righteousness  from  the 
God  of  his  salvation,  Psal.  xxxvi.  10,  Continue  thy  loving-kindness  to  them 
that  know  thee^andthy  righteousness  to  the  upright  in  heart.  And  Psal.  li.  14> 
Deliver  me  from  blood-guiltinesSy  0  God^  thou  God  of  my  salvation  ;  and  my 
tongue  shall  sing  aloud  of  thy  righteousness.  Dan.  ix.  16,  O  Lord,  according 
to  thy  righteousness  y  I  beseech  thee,  let  thine  anger  and  thy  fury  be  turned  away. 
And  so  in  innumerable  other  places. 

The  other  word  here  used  is  salvation.  Of  these  two,  God's  righteousness 
and  his  salvation,  the  one  is  the  cause,  of  which  the  other  is  the  effect.  God's 
righteousness,  or  covenant  mercy,  is  the  root,  of  which  his  salvation  is  the  fruit 
Both  of  them  relate  to  the  covenant  of  grace.  The  one  is  God's  covenant 
mercy  and  faithfulness,  the  other  intends  that  work  of  God  by  which  this  cove- 
nant mercy  is  accomplished  in  the  fruits  of  it.  For  salvation  is  the  sum  of  all 
those  works  of  God  by  which  the  benefits  that  are  by  the  covenant  of  grace 
are  procured  and  bestowed. 

(2.)  We  may  observe  its  continuance,  signified  here  by  two  expressions ; 
foreveTy  zudfroni  generation  to  generation.  The  latter  seems  to  be  explanatory 
of  the  former.  The  phraseybrever,  is  variously  used  in  Scripture.  Sometimes 
thereby  is  meant  as  long  as  a  man  lives.  So  it  is  said,  the  servant  that  has  his 
ear  bored  through  with  an  awl  to  the  door  of  his  master,  should  be  his  forever. 
Sometimes  thereby  is  meant  during  the  continuance  of  the  Jewish  state  So  of 
many  of  the  ceremonial  and  Levitical  laws,  it  is  said  that  they  should  be  statutes 
forever.  Sometimes  it  means  as  long  as  flie  world  shall  stand,  or  to  the  end  of  the 
generations  of  men.  So  it  is  said,  Eccles.  i.  4,  **  One  generatbn  passeth  away, 
and  another  cometh  ;  but  the  earth  al)idethybrei*er."  Sometimes  thereby  is 
meant  to  all  eternity.  So  it  is  said, "  God  is  blessed /orerer,"  Rom.  i.  25.  And 
so  it  is  said,  John  vi,  51,  "  If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  liveybrei'er." 
—And  which  of  these  senses  is  here  to  be  understood,  the  next  words  determine, 
viz.,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  or  to  the  end  of  the  generations  of  men.  It  is 
said  in  the  next  words,  "  and  my  salvationyrom  generation  to  generation.'*  In- 
deed the  fruits  of  God's  salvation  shall  remain  aAer  thf  end  of  the  world,  as 
appears  by  the  6th  verse  :  "  Lift  up  your  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and  look  upon 
the  earth  beneath  :  for  the  heavens  shall  vanish  away  like  smoke,  and  the  earth 
shall  wax  old  like  a  garment,  and  they  that  dwell  theren  shall  die  in  like  man- 
ner, bui  my  salvation  shall  be  forever  y  and  my  righteousness  sliall  not  be  abolished.** 
But  the  work  of  salvation  itself  toward  the  church  chall  continue  to  be  wrought 
till  then :  till  the  end  of  the  world  God  will  go  on  to  accomplish  deliverance 
and  salvation  for  the  church,  from  all  her  enemies  ;  for  that  is  what  the  prophet 
IS  here  speaking  of;  till  the  end  of  the  world  ;  till  her  enemies  cease  to  be,  as 
to  any  power  to  molest  the  church.  And  this  expression,  from  generation  to 
generation^  may  detennine  us  as  to  the  time  which  God  continues  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  salvation  for  his  church,  both  with  res|>ect  to  the  beginning  and 
end.  It  is  from  generation  to  generation,  i.  e.,  throughout  all  generations; 
beginning  with  the  generations  of  men  on  the  earth,  and  not  ending  till  these 
generations  end,  at  the  end  of  the  world. — And  therefore  we  deduce  from  these 
words  this 

DOCTRINE. 

The  work  of  Redemition  is  a  work  that  God  carnes  on  firom  the  fall  of 
muk  to  the  cod  of  the  world. 
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The  generations  or  mankind  on  the  earth  did  not  begin  till  aHer  the  fall. 
The  beginning  of  the  posterity  of  our  first  parents  was  after  the  fall ;  for  all 
theii  posterity,  by  ordinary  generation,  are  partakers  of  the  fall,  and  of  the 
corruption  of  nature  that  followed  from  it ;  and  these  generations,  by  which  the 
humim  race  is  propagated,  shall  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world :  so  these  two 
are  the  limits  of  the  generations  of  men  on  the  earth ;  the  fall  of  man,  the 
beginning ;  and  the  end  of  the  world,  or  the  day  of  judgment,  the  end.  The 
same  are  the  limits  of  the  work  of  redemption  as  ta  those  progressive  works  of 
God,  by  which  that  redemption  is  brought  about  and  accomplished,  though  not 
as  to  the  fruits  of  it ;  for  they,  as  was  said  before,  shall  be  to  all  eternity. 

The  work  of  redemption  and  the  work  of  salvation  are  the  same  thing. 
What  is  sometimes  in  Scripture  called  God's  saving  his  people,  is  in  other  pla- 
ces called  his  redeeming  them.  So  Christ  is  called  both  the  Saviour  and  the 
Redeemer  of  his  people. 

Before  entering  on  the  proposed  History  of  the  Work  of  Redemption,  I 
would, 

1.  Explain  the  terms  made  use  of  in  the  doctrine ;  and, 

2.  Show  what  those  things  are  that  are  designed  to  be  accomplished  by  this 
great  work  of  Go«l. 

First,  I  would  show  in  what  sense  the  terms  of  the  doctrine  are  used.  And, 
1,  I  would  show  how  I  would  be  understood  when  I  use  the  word  redemption; 
and,  2,  how  I  would  be  understood  when  I  say,  this  work  is  a  work  of  God, 
carried  on  frem  the  fall  of  roan  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

L  I  would  show  how  I  would  be  understoo<J  when  I  use  the  word  redemp^ 
tion.  And  here  it  may  be  observtil,  that  the  work  of  reclernption  is  sometimes 
understood  in  a  more  limited  stnse,  for  the  purchase  of  salvation  ;  for  so  the 
word  strictly  sit:nifit*s,  a  purchase  of  deliverance  ;  and  if  we  take  the  word  in 
this  restrained  sense,  the  work  of  re<1eniption  was  not  so  long  in  doing.  But  it 
was  be^^un  and  finished  uith  Christ \s  humiliation.  It  was  all  wrought  while 
Christ  was  u|K)n  earth.  It  was  begun  with  Christ's  incarnation,  and  carried  on 
through  Christ's  life,  and  finished  with  his  death,  or  the  time  of  his  remaining 
under  the  power  of  death,  which  ended  in  his  resurrection.  And  so  we  say,  ) 
that  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection  is  the  day  when  Christ  finished  the  work  of 
redemption,  i.  e.,  then  the  purchase  was  finished,  and  the  work  itself,  and  all 
that  appertained  to  it,  was  virtually  done  and  finished,  but  not  actually. 

But  then  sometimes  the  work  of  redemption  is  taken  more  largely,  includ- 
ing all  that  God  works  or  accomplishes  tending  to  this  end ;  not  only  the  pur* 
chasing  of  redemption,  but  also  all  God's  works  that  were  properly  preparatory 
to  the  purchase,  or  as  applying  the  purchase  and  accomplishing  the  success  of 
it ;  so  that  the  whole  dispensation,  as  it  includes  the  preparation  and  the  pur-  " 
chase,  and  the  application  and  success  of  Christ's  redemption,  is  here  called  the 
work  of  redemption.  All  that  Christ  does  in  this  great  affair  as  mediator,  in 
any  of  his  oflfices,  either  of  prophet,  priest,  or  king  ;  either  when  he  was  in  « 
this  world,  in  his  human  nature,  or  bi*fore,  or  since  ;  and  not  only  what  Christ 
the  mediator  has  done«  but  also  what  the  Father,  or  the  Holy  Ghost,  have  done, 
as  united  or  confetleratetl  in  this  design  of  redeeming  sinful  men;  or,  in  one 
word,  all  that  is  wrought  in  execution  of  the  eternal  covenant  of  redemption  ; 
this  is  what  I  call  the  work  of  redemption  in  the  doctrine  ;  for  it  is  all  but  one ' 
work,  one  design.  The  various  dispensations  or  works  that  belong  to  il,  are 
but  the  seveial  parts  of  one  scheme.  It  is  but  one  design  that  is  ibrmed,  to 
which  all  the  offices  of  Christ  do  directly  tend,  and  in  which  all  the  persons  of 
the  Trinity  do  conspire,  and  all  the  various  dispensations  that  belong  to  it  are 
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united  ;  and  the  several  wheels  are  one  machine,  id  answer  one  end,  and  pro* 
duce  one  effect. 

II.  When  I  say,  this  work  is  carried  on  from  the  fall  of  roan  to  the  end  of 
the  world ;  in  order  to  the  full  understanding  of  my  meaning  in  it,  I  would 
desire  two  or  three  things  to  be  observed. 

1.  That  it  is  not  meant,  that  nothing  was  done  in  order  to  it,  before  the  fall 
of  man.  There  were  many  things  done  in  order  to  this  work  of  redemption 
before  that  Some  things  were  done  before  the  world  was  created,  yea  from 
all  eternity.  The  persons  of  the  Trinity  were  as  it  were  confederated  in  a  de- 
sign and  a  covenant  of  redemption ;  in  which  covenant  the  Father  had 
appointed  the  Son,  and  the  Son  had  undertaken  the  work ;  and  all  things  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  work  were  stipulated  and  agreed.  And  besides  these,  there 
were  things  done  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  in  order  to  that  work,  before 
man  fell ;  for  the  world  itself  seems  to  have  been  created  in  order  to  it.  The 
^  work  of  creation  was  in  order  to  God's  works  of  providence.  So  that  if  it  br 
inquired,  which  of  these  kinds  of  works  is  the  greatest,  the  works  of  creatioi 
or  the  works  of  providence  ?  I  answer,  the  works  of  providence  ;  because 
God's  works  of  providence  are  the  end  of  his  works  of  creation,  as  the  build- 
ing a  house,  or  the  forming  an  engine  or  machine,  is  for  its  use.  But  God's 
main  work  of  providence  is  this  great  work  of  God  that  the  doctrine  speaks  of, 
as  may  more  fully  appear  hereafter. 

The  creation  of  heaven  was  in  order  to  the  work  of  redemption.  It  was 
to  be  a  habitation  for  the  redeemed.  Matt.  xxv.  34,  **  Then  shall  the  King  say 
unto  them  on  his  right  hand.  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  king- 
dom prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."  Even  the  angels 
were  created  to  be  employed  in  this  work.  And  therefore  the  apostle  calls 
them,  **  ministering  spiritSj  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs 
of  solvation,"  Heb.  i.  14.  /As  to  this  lower  world,  it  was  doubtless  created  to 
be  a  stage  upon  which  this  great  and  wonderful  work  of  retlemption  should  be 
transacted.  And  therefore,  as  might  be  shown,  in  many  respects,  this  lower 
world  is  w*isely  fitted,  in  the  formation,  for  such  a  state  of  man  as  he  is  in  since 
the  fall,  under  a  possibility  of  redemption;  so  that  when  it  is  said  that  the  work 
of  redemption  is  carried  on  from  the  fall  of  man,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  it  is 
not  meant  that  all  that  ever  was  done  in  order  to  redemption  has  been  done 
since  the  fall.     Kor, 

2.  Is  it  meant  that  there  will  be  no  remaining  fruits  of  this  work  after  the 
end  of  the  world.  The  greatest  fruits  of  all  will  be  after  that.  That  glory 
and  blesse<lness  that  will  be  the  sum  of  all  the  fruits,  will  remain  to  all  the 
saints  after  that  The  work  of  redemption  is  not  an  eternal  work,  i.  e.,  it  is  not 
a  work  always  a  doing  and  never  accomplished.  But  the  fruits  of  this  work 
are  eternal  fruits.  The  work  has  an  Lssue.  But  in  the  issue  the  end  will  be 
obtained  ;  which  end  will  never  have  an  end.  As  those  things  that  were  in 
order  to  this  work  before  the  beginning  of  the  world,  as  God's  electing  love, 
and  the  covenant  of  retlemption,  never  had  a  beginning  ;  so  the  fruits  of  this 
work,  that  shall  be  after  the  end  of  the  world,  never  will  have  an  end.  And 
therefore, 

3.  When  it  is  said  in  the  doctrine,  that  this  is  a  work  that  God  is  carrying 
on  from  the  fall  of  man  to  the  end  of  the  workl,  what  I  mean  is,  that  those 
things  that  belong  to  thb  work  itself,  and  are  parts  of  this  scheme,  are  all  this 
while  accomplishmg.  There  are  things  that  are  in  onler  to  it  that  are  before 
tlie  beginning  of  it,  and  fruits  of  it  that  are  after  it  is  6nished.  But  the  work 
itself  is  so  long  a  doing,  even  from  the  fal  of  man  to  the  end  of  the  world,  it 
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18  all  this  while  a  carrying  on.  It  was  begun  immediately  up<^n  the  fall,  and 
will  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  then  will  be  finished.  The  various 
dispensations  of  God  that  are  in  this  space,  do  belong  to  the  same  work,  and 
to  the  same  design,  and  have  all  one  issue;  and  therefore  are  all  to  be  reckoned 
but  as  several  parts  of  one  work,  as  it  were  several  successive  motions  of  one 
machine,  to  bring  about  in  the  conclusion  one  great  event. 

And  here  also  we  must  distinguish  between  the  parts  of  redemption  itself, 
and  the  parts  of  the  work  by  which  that  redemption  is  wrought  out.  There  is 
a  difference  between  the  parts  of  the  benefits  procured  and  bestowed,  and  the 
parts  of  the  work  of  God  by  which  those  benefits  were  procured  and  bestowed 
As,  for  example,  there  is  a  difference  between  the  parts  of  the  benefit  that  the 
children  of  Israel  received,  consisting  in  their  redemption  out  of  Egypt,  and  the 
parts  of  that  work  of  God  by  which  this  was  wrought.  The  redemption  of  the 
children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  considered  as  the  benefit  which  they  enjoyed, 
consisted  of  two  parts,  viz.,  their  deliverance  from  their  former  Egyptian  bon- 
dage and  misery,  and  their  being  brougiit  into  a  more  happy  state,  as  the  ser- 
vants of  God,  and  heirs  of  Canaan.  But  there  are  many  more  things  which 
are  parts  of  that  work  of  God  which  is  called  his  work  of  redemption  of  Israel 
out  of  E^ypt.  To  this  belong  his  calling  of  Moses,  his  sending  him  to 
Pharaoh,  and  all  the  signs  and  wonders  he  wrought  in  Egypt,  and  his  bringing 
sucli  terrible  jud<;ments  on  the  Egyptians,  and  many  other  things. 

It  is  this  work  by  which  God  effects  redemption  that  we  are  speaking  of. 
This  work  is  carried  on  from  the  fall  of  man  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  it  is 
so  in  two  respects. 

(1.)  With  rt»spect  to  the  effect  wrouo;ht  on  the  souls  of  the  redeemed  ; 
which  is  common  to  all  agfs  from  the  fall  of  man  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
This  efftct  that  I  here  speak  of,  is  the  application  of  redtmption  with  respect 
to  the  souls  (»f  particular  persons,  in  convertinij,  justifying,  sanctifying,  and 
glorifying  of  them.  By  these  things  the  souls  of  particular  persons  are  actu- 
ally redt-emed,  and  do  receive  the  benefit  of  the  work  of  redemption  in  its 
effect  in  their  souls.  And  in  this  sense  the  work  of  rcniemption  is  carried  on  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  from  the  fall  of  man  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  work 
of  G(mI  in  converting  souls,  opening  blind  eyes,  unstopping  deaf  ears,  raising 
dead  souls  to  lile,  and  rescuing  the  miserable  captivated  souls  out  of  the  hands 
of  Satan,  was  begun  soon  after  the  fall  of  man,  has  been  carrieil  on  in  the 
worhl  ever  since  to  thi«iday,  and  will  be  to  the  end  of  the  worhl.  God  has 
alw^iys,  ever  since  the  first  erecting  <if  the  cliurch  of  the  retleemed  after  the  fall, 
had  such  a  church  in  the  world.  Though  oltentimts  it  lias  been  reduced  to  a 
very  narrow  compass,  and  to  »ow  circumstances ;  yet  it  has  never  wholly  failed. 

And  as  (lod  carries  on  the  work  of  converting  tlie  souls  of  fallen  men 
through  all  these  ages,  so  he  goes  on  to  justify  them,  to  blot  out  all  their  sins,  and 
to  accept  tliem  as  righteous  in  his  sight,  tlirough  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  and 
a4lopt  and  receive  them  from  being  the  children  of  Satan,  to  be  his  own  chiltlren ; 
so  aUo  he  i^oes  on  to  sanctify,  or  to  carry  on  the  work  of  his  grace,  w*hich  he 
has  be«^un  in  them,  and  to  comfort  them  with  the  consolations  of  his  Spirit,  and 
to  glorily  them,  to  bestow  ujwn  them,  when  their  Unties  die,  that  eternal  glory 
which  is  tlie  fruit  of  the  purchase  of  Christ.  What  is  said,  Rom.  viii.  30, 
^  Whom  he  did  pre<lestinate,  tiiem  he  also  called  ;  and  whom  he  called,  theio 
he  also  justifit*d  ;  and  whom  hejustifitil,  them  he  also  glorifie<l  :"  1  say  this  is 
applicable  to  all  a^es,from  the  fall,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  wav  that  the  work  of  reilemption,  with  respect  to  these  effects  of  it  on 
the  souk  of  the  redeemed,  is  carrietl  on  fr6m  the  fall  to  the  end  of  the  world,  is 
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by  repeating  and  continually  workinp;  the  same  work  over  again,  though  iu 
different  persons,  from  age  to  age.     But, 

(2.)  The  work  of  redemption  with  respect  to  the  grand  design  in  general, 
as  it  respects  the  universal  subject  and  end,  is  carried  on  from  the  fall  of  man 
to  the  end  of  the  world  in  a  different  manner,  not  merely  by  repeating  or  re- 
newing the  same  effect  in  the  different  subjects  of  it,  but  by  many  successive 
works  and  dispensations  of  God,  all  tending  to  one  great  end  and  effect,  all 
united  as  the  several  parts  of  a  scheme,  and  all  together  making  up  one  great 
work.  Like  a  house  or  temple  that  is  building  ;  first  the  workmen  are  sent 
forth,  then  the  materials  are  gathered,  then  the  ground  fitted,  then  the  founda- 
tion is  laid,  then  the  superstiucture  is  erected,  one  part  after  another,  till  at 
length  the  top  stone  is  laid,  and  all  is  finished  Now  the  work  of  redemption 
in  that  large  sense  that  has  been  explained,  may  be  compared  to  such  a  build- 
ing, that  is  carrying  on  from  the  fall  of  man  to  the  end  of  the  world.  God 
went  about  it  immediately  after  the  fall  of  man.  Some  things  were  done  to- 
wards it  immediately,  as  may  be  shown  hereafter ;  and  so  God  has  proceeded, 
as  it  were,  getting  materials  and  building,  ever  since  ;  and  so  will  proceed  to 
the  end  of  the  world  ;  and  then  the  time  will  come  when  the  top  stonfe  shall  be 
brought  forth,  and  all  will  appear  complete  and  consummate.  The  glorious 
structure  will  then  stand  forth  in  its  proper  perfection. 

This  work  is  carried  on  in  the  former  respect  that  has  been  mentioned,  viz., 
as  to  the  effect  on  the  souls  of  particular  persons  that  are  redeemed,  by  its  being 
an  effect  that  is  common  to  all  ages.  The  work  is  carried  on  in  tliis  latter  re- 
spect, via.,  as  it  respects  the  church  of  God,  and  the  grand  design  in  general,  it 
is  carried  on,  not  only  by  that  which  is  connnon  to  all  aces,  but  by  successive 
works  wrought  in  dilferent  ages,  all  parts  of  oni'  whole,  or  one  great  scheme, 
whereby  one  work  is  brought  about  by  various  slrps,  one  step  in  one  age,  and 
another  in  another.  It  is  this  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  redemption  that  I 
shall  chiefly  insist  upon,  though  not  excluding  the  former ;  for  one  necessarily 
supposes  the  other. 

Having  thus  explained  what  I  mean  by  the  terras  of  the  doctrine  ;  that  you 
may  the  more  clearly  see  how  the  great  design  and  work  of  redemption  is  car- 
ried on  from  the  fall  of  man  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  I  say,  in  order  to  this, 

1  now  proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  show  what  is  the  design  of  this  great 
work,  or  what  things  are  designed  to  be  done  bv  it.  In  order  to  see  how  a  de- 
sign is  carried  on,  we  must  first  know  what  thedtsign  is.  To  know  how  a  work- 
man proceeds,  and  to  understand  the  various  .steps  he  take^,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish a  piece  of  work,  we  need  to  be  informed  what  he  is  about,  or  what  the 
thing  is  that  he  intends  to  accomplish ;  otherwise  we  may  stand  by,  and  see 
him  do  one  thing  after  another,  and  be  quite  puzzled  and  in  the  dark,  seeing 
nothing  of  his  scheme,  and  understanding  nothing  of  what  he  means  by  it.  If 
an  architect,  with  a  great  number  of  hands,  were  a  building  some  great  palace^ 
and  one  that  was  a  stranger  t")  such  things  should  stand  by,  and  see  some  men 
digging  in  the  earth,  others  bringing  timber,  others  hewing  stones,  and  the  like, 
he  might  see  that  there  was  a  great  deal  done;  but  if  he  knew  not  the  design, 
it  would  all  appear  to  him  confusion.  And  therefore,  that  the  great  works  and 
dispensations  of  God  that  belong  to  this  great  affair  of  redemption  may  not  ap- 
pear like  confusion  to  you,  I  would  set  before  you  briefly  the  main  things  de- 
signed to  be  accomplished  in  this  great  work,  to  Accomplish  which  God  b<gan 
to  work  presently  after  the  fall  of  man,  and  will  continue  working  to  the  endol 
the  world,  when  the  whole  work  will  appear  completely  finished.  And  the 
luaio  thmgs  designed  to  be  done  by  it  are  these  thai  loilow. 
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I.  It  is  to  put  all  God's  enemies  under  his  feet,  and  that  the  goodness  of 
Clod  should  finally  appear  triumphing  over  all  ev'A,  Soon  after  the  world  waa 
created,  evil  entered  into  the  world  in  the  fall  of  the  angels  and  man.  Pre- 
sently after  God  had  made  rational  creatures,  there  were  enemies  who  rose  op 
against  him  from  among  them ;  and  in  the  fall  of  man  evil  entered  into  this 
lower  world,  and  GocPs  enemies  rose  up  against  him  here.  Satan  rose  up 
against  God,  endeavoring  to  frustrate  his  design  in  the  creation  of  this  lower 
world,  to  destroy  his  workmanship  here,  and  to  wrest  the  government  of  this 

-  lower  world  out  of  his  hands,  and  usurp  the  throne  himself,  and  set  up  himself 
as  god  of  this  world  instead  of  the  God  that  made  it.  And  to  these  ends  he 
introduced  sin  into  the  world ;  and  having  made  man  God's  enemy,  he  brought 
guilt  on  man,  and  brought  death  and  the  most  extreme  and  dreadlul  misery  into 
the  world. 

Now  one  great  design  of  God  in  the  affair  of  redemption  was,  to  reduce 
and  subdue  those  enemies  of  God,  till  they  should  all  be  put  under  God's  feet : 
1  Cor.  XV.  25,  "  He  must  reign  till  he  hath  put  nil  enemies  under  his  feet." 
Things  were  orit];inaIly  so  planned  and  designed,  that  he  might  disap{>oint  and 
confound,  and  triumph  over  Satan,  and  that  he  might  be  bruised  under  Christ's 
feet,  Gen.  iii.  15.  The  promise  was  given,  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should 
bruise  the  serpent's  head.  It  was  a  part  of  God's  original  design  in  this  work, 
to  destroy  iUe  works  of  the  devil,  and  confound  him  in  all  his  purposes  :  1  John 
iii.  8,  **  For  this  purpose  was  the  Son  of  God  manifested,  that  he  migiit  destroy 
the  works  of  the  devil."  It  was  a  part  of  his  design,  to  triumph  over  sin,  and 
ov<!i  the  corruptions  of  men,  and  to  loot  them  out  of  the  hearts  of  liis  people, 
by  Cdufonning  them  to  himself.  He  desitrniMl  also,  that  his  grace  should  tri- 
umph over  man's  guilt,  and  that  infinite  demerit  that  there  is  in  sin.  Ag«in,  it 
was  a  part  of  his  design,  to  triumph  over  death  ;  and  however  this  is  the  las* 
enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed,  yet  that  shall  finally  be  vanquished  and  de- 
stroyed. 

God  thus  appears  gloriously  above  all  evil ;  and  triumphing  over  all  his 
enemies,  was  one  great  thing  that  Goil  intended  by  the  work  of  redemption  ; 
and  the  work  by  which  this  was  to  be  done,  God  immediately  went  about  as 
soon  as  man  fell ;  and  so  goes  on  till  he  fully  accomplishes  it  in  the  end  of  the 
world. 

II.  In  doing  this  Gocl's  design  was  perfectly  to  restore  all  the  ruins  of  the 
fall,  so  far  as  concerns  the  elect  part  of  the  worM,  by  his  Son ;  and  therefore 
We  read  (»f  the  restitution  of  all  things :  Acts  iii.  21,  "  Whom  the  heaven  must 
receive,  until  the  times  ol"  the  restitution  of  all  things  y"  and  of  the  tiin'*s  of 
refn'shing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus:  Acts  iii.  19,  "  Repent  ye 
therefore,  and  be  convertetl,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out,  when  the  limes 
of  refreshing  shall  come  from  the  pn»sence  of  the  Lord." 

Man's  soul  was  ruined  by  the  fall ;  the  image  of  God  was  ruined ;  man's 
nature  was  rorrupte<l  and  destroyed,  and  man  became  dead  in  sin.  The  de* 
sign  of  (lod  was,  to  restore  the  soul  of  man  ;  to  restore  life  to  it,  and  the  image 
of  GchU  in  conversion,  and  to  carry  on  the  restoration  in  sanctilication,  and  to 
perfect  it  in  |»Iory.  Man's  boily  was  ruineil ;  by  the  fall  it  became  subject  to 
death.  The  design  of  God  was,  to  restore  it  from  this  ruin,  and  not  o.i!y  to  de- 
liver it  from  death  in  the  resurrection,  but  to  deliver  it  from  mortalit\  itself,  in 
making  it  like  untq  Christ's  glorious  body.  The  world  was  ruined,  as  to  man, 
as  effectually  as  if  it  had  been  reduced  to  chaos  again  ;  all  heaven  and  earth 
were  overthrown.  But  the  design  of  God  was,  to  restore  all,  and  as  it  w^ere 
to  create  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth :  Isaiah  Ixv   17,  *'  BthoKI,  1  creat» 
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new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth ;  and  the  former  shall  not  be  remembered,  nor 
come  into  mind."  2  Pet.  iii.  13,  **  Nevertheless  we,  according  to  his  promise^ 
look  for  new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness." 

The  work  by  which  this  was  to  be  done,  was  begun  immediately  after  the 
fall,  and  so  is  cariied  on  till  all  is  finished  at  the  end,  when  the  whole  world, 
heaven  and  earth,  shall  be  restored ;  and  there  shall  be,  as  it  were,  new  heav- 
ens, and  a  new  earth,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  at  the  end  of  the  world.  Thus  it  is 
represented.  Rev.  xxi.  1  :  "  And  I  saw  a  new  heaven,  and  a  new  earth ;  for 
the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  were  passed  away." 

III.  Another  great  design  of  God  in  the  work  of  redemption,  was,  to  gather 
together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  i.  e.,  all  elect  crea- 
tures ;  to  bring  all  elect  creatures,  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  to  a  union  one  to 
another  in  one  body,  under  one  head,  and  to  unite  all  together  in  one  body  to 
God  the  Father.  Phis  was  begun  soon  after  the  fall,  and  is  carried  on  through 
all  ages  of  the  world,  and  finished  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

IV.  God  designed  by  this  work  to  perfect  and  complete  the  glory  of  all  the 
elect  by  Christ.  It  was  a  design  of  God  to  advance  the  elect  to  an  exceeding 
pitch  of  glory,  "  such  as  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  has  it  everentefed 
mto  the  heart  of  man."  He  intended  to  bring  them  to  perfect  excellency  and 
beauty  in  his  image,  and  in  holiness,  which  is  the  proper  beauty  of  spiritual  be- 
ings ;  ami  to  advance  them  to  a  glorious  degree  of  honor,  anci  also  to  an  inef- 
fable pitch  of  pleasure  and  joy ;  and  thus  to  glorify  the  whole  church  of  elect 
men  in  soul  and  body,  and  with  them  to  bring  the  glory  of  the  elect  angtls  to 
its  highest  pitch  under  one  head.  The  work  which  tends  to  this,  God  began 
immediately  after  the  fall,  and  carries  on  through  all  ages,  and  will  have  per- 
fected at  the  end  of  the  world. 

V.  In  all  this  God  designed  to  accomplish  the  glory  of  the  blessed  Trinity 
in  an  exceeding  degree.  God  had  a  design  of  glorifying  himself  from  eternity  ; 
to  glorify  each  person  in  the  Goilhead.  The  end  must  be  considered  as  first  in 
the  order  of  nature,  and  then  the  means ;  arid  therefore  we  must  conceive,  that 
God  having  professed  this  end,  had  then  as  it  were  the  means  to  choose ;  and 
the  principal  means  that  he  pitchetl  upon  was  this  great  work  of  redemption  that 
we  are  speaking  of.  It  was  his  design  in  this  work  to  glorify  his  only  begotten 
Son,  Jesus  Christ ;  and  it  was  his  design,  by  the  Son  to  glorify  the  Father  : 
John  xiii.  31,  22,  "  Now  is  the  Son  of  man  glorified,  and  God  is  glorified  in 
him.  If  God  be  glorified  in  him,  God  also  shall  gloiify  him  in  himself,  and 
shall  straightway  glorify  him."  It  was  his  design  that  the  Son  should  thus  be 
glorified,  and  should  glorify  the  Father  by  what  shouM  be  accomplished  by  the 
Spirit  to  the  glory  of  the  Spirit,  that  the  whole  Trinity,  conjunctly,  and  each 
person  singly,  might  be  exccwiingly  glorified.  The  work  that  was  the  appointed 
means  of  this,  was  begun  immediately  after  the  fall,  and  is  carried  on  till,  and 
finished  at,  the  end  of  the  world,  when  all  this  intended  glory  shall  be  fully  ac- 
complished in  all  things. 

Havinix  thus  explained  the  terms  made  use  of  in  the  doctrine,  and  shown 
what  the  things  are  which  are  to  be  accomplished  by  this  great  woik  of  God,  I 

Eroceed  now  to  the  pro|K)sed  Histor}* ;  that  Is,  to  show  how  what  wasdi>signed 
y  the  work  of  redemption  is  accomplished,  in  tlie  various  steps  of  this  work, 
from  the  fall  of  man  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

In  order  to  this,  I  would  divide  this  whole  space  of  time  into  three  periods  * 
the 

1st  Reaching  from  the  fall  of  man  to  the  incarnatioa  of  Christ :  the 
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2d,  From  Christ's  incarnation  till  his  resurrection :  or  the  whole  time  of 
Christ's  humiliation  :  the 

3d,  From  thence  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

It  may  be  some  may  be  ready  to  tliink  this  a  very  unequal  division :  and  i1 
is  so  indeed  in  some  respects.  It  is  so,  because^the  second  period  is  so  much 
the  greatest :  for  although  it  be  so  much  shorter  than  either  of  the  other,  being 
but  between  thirty  and  forty  years,  whereas  both  the  other  contain  thousands  ; 
yet  in  this  affair  that  we  are  now  upon,  it  is  more  than  both  the  others.  I  would 
therefore  proceed  to  show  distinctly  how  the  work  of  redemption  is  carried  on 
from  the  fall  of  man  to  the  end  of  the  world,  through  each  of  these  periociji  in 
their  order  :  which  I  would  do  undei*  three  propositions  ;  one  concerning  each 
period; 

I.  That  from  the  fall  of  man  till  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  God  was  doing 
those  things  that  were  preparatory  to  Christ's  coming,  and  working  out  redemp- 
tion, and  were  forerunners  and  earnests  of  it. 

II.  That  the  time  from  Christ's  incarnation,  till  his  resurrection,  was  spent 
in  procuring  ancl  purchasing  redemption. 

III.  That  the  space  of  time  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  is  all  taken  up  in  bringing  about  or  accomplishing  the  great  effect  or 
success  of  that  purchase. 

in  a  particular  consideration  of  these  three  propositions,  the  great  truth 
tunght  in  the  doctrine  may  perhajis  appear  in  a  clear  light,  and  we  may  see 
how  the  work  of  redemption  is  carried  on  from  the  fall  of  man  to  the  end  of 
the  world. 


PERIOD    I. 


FROM    THE    FALL   TO   THE    LNCARNATION. 


My  first  task  is,  to  show  how  the  work  of  re<lemption  is  carried  on  from, 
the  fall  of  man  to  the  incarnation  (f  Christy  under  the  first  proposition  ^  viz.. 

That  the  space  of  lime  from  the  fall  of  man  to  the  incarnation  of  Christ, 
was  taken  up  in  doini:  those  tliini:s  that  were  forerunners  and  i-arnests  of 
Christ's  coming,  ami  woiking  out  reiiemption,  and  were  preparator}  to  it 

The  great  works  of  Go«l  in  the  world  during  this  whole  space  of  time,  were 
all  preparatory  to  this.  Th;-re  were  many  srr«*at  changes  and  revolutions  in 
the  worhl,  anil  thev  were  all  only  the  turniiiix  of  the  wheels  of  Providence  in 
order  to  this,  to  make  way  for  the  coinins::  of  Christ,  and  what  he  was  Xo  do  in 
the  world.  Tht*y  all  pointed  hither,  anti  all  issued  here.  Hither  tended  espe- 
cially all  God's  great  works  towards  his  church.  The  church  was  under  vari- 
ous dispensations  of  Proviilence,  anil  in  very  various  circumstance^,  before 
Christ  came.  But  all  these  dispensations  were  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  com- 
ing. GcmI  wrought  salvation  for  the  souls  of  men  through  ail  that  space  of 
time,  though  the  number  was  very  small  to  what  it  was  afterwards ;  and  all 
this  salvation  was,  as  it  were,  by  way  of  anticipation.  All  the  souls  that  were 
saved  before  Christ  came,  were  oidy  as  it  were  the  earnests  of  the  future  ha»> 
Test. 
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God  wrought  many  lesser  salvations  and  deliverances  for  his  church  ana 
people  before  Christ  came.  These  salvations  were  all  but  so  many  images 
and  forerunners  of  the  great  salvation  Christ  was  to  work  out  when  he  should 
come.  God  revealed  himself  of  old,  fiom  lime  to  time,  from  the  fall  of  man  to 
the  coming  of  Christ.  The  church  durinj^  that  space  of  time  enjoyed  the  light 
of  divine  revelation,  or  God's  word.  They  had  in  a  degree  tlie  Ught  of  the 
gospel.  But  all  these  revelations  were  only  so  many  forerunners  and  earnests 
of  the  great  light  that  he  should  bring  who  came  to  be  the  light  of  the  world. 
That  whole  space  of  time  was,  as  it  were,  the  time  of  nighty  wherein  the  church 
of  God  was  not  indeed  wholly  without  light :  but  it  was  like  the  light  of  the 
moon  and  stars  that  we  have  in  the  night ;  a  dim  light  in  comparison  of  the 
light  of  the  sun,  and  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  darkness.  It  had  no  glory,  by 
reason  of  the  glory  that  excelleth,  2  Cor.  iii.  10.  The  church  had  indeed  the 
light  of  the  sun ;  but  it  was  only  as  reflected  from  the  moon  and  stars.  The 
church  all  that  while  was  a  minor.  This  the  apostle  evidently  teaches  in  Gal. 
iv.  1,  2,  3 :  **  Now  I  say  that  the  heir,  as  long  as  he  is  a  child,  differeth  nothing 
from  a  servant,  though  he  be  lord  of  all ;  but  is  under  tutors  and  governors, 
until  the  time  appointed  of  the  Father.  Even  so  we,  when  we  were  children, 
were  in  bondage  under  the  elements  of  the  world." 

But  here,  (or  the  greater  clearness  and  distuictness,  I  would  subdivide  this 
period,  from  the  fall  of  man  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  into  six  lesser  periods,  oi 
parts:  the 

Jst,  Extending  from  the  fall  to  the  flood :  the 

2d,  From  thence  to  the  calling  of  Abraham  :  the 

3(1,  From  thence  to  Moses :  the 

4th,  From  thence  to  David  :  the 

5th,  From  David  to  the  captivity  into  Babylon :  and  the 

6lh,  From  thence  to  the  incarnation  of  Christ. 


PART    I 


FROM  THE  FALL  TO  THE  FLOOD. 


This  was  a  period  farthest  of  all  distant  from  Christ's  incarnation ;  yet  then 
this  great  work  was  begun  to  be  carried  on ;  then  was  this  glorious  budd'mg 
begun,  and  will  not  be  finished  till  the  end  of  the  woild,  as  I  would  now  show 
you  how.     And  to  this  purpose  I  would  observe, 

I.  As  soon  as  ever  man  fell,  Christ  entered  on  his  me<liatorial  work.  Then 
it  was  that  Christ  first  took  on  him  the  work  ami  office  of  a  mediator.  He  had 
undertaken  it  before  the  world  was  made.  He  stooil  enLTag^-tl  with  the  Father 
to  appear  as  man's  meiliator,  and  to  take  on  him  that  oflice  when  there  should 
be  occasion,  from  all  eternity.  But  now  the  time  was  come.  When  man  fell, 
then  the  occasion  came ;  and  then  Christ  immediately,  without  further  delay, 
entered  on  his  work,  and  took  on  him  that  office  that  he  had  stood  engaged  lo 
take  on  him  from  eternity.  As  soon  as  ever  man  fell,  Christ  the  eternal  Son 
of  God  clothed  himself  with  the  mediatorial  character,  and  therein  presented  him* 
self  liefore  the  Father.  He  immediatc'ly  stepped  in  between  a  holy,  infinite, 
offended  Majesty,  and  offending  mankind ;  and  was  accepted  in  his  iiitcrpositicn ; 
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and  so  wrath  was  prevented  from  going  forth  in  the  l.ill  execution  of  that 
amazing  curse  that  man  had  brought  on  himself. 

It  is  manifest  that  Christ  began  to  exercise  the  office  of  mediator  between 
Go<i  and  man  as  soon  as  ever  man  fell,  because  meicy  began  to  be  exercised 
towards  man  immediately.  There  was  mercy  in  the  forbearance  of  God,  that 
he  did  not  destroy  him/as  he  did  the  angels  when  they  fell.  But  there  is  no 
mercy  exercised  towards  fallen  man  but  through  a  mediator.  If  God  had  not 
in  mercy  restrained  Satan,  he  would  immediately  have  seized  on  his  prey. 
Christ  began  to  do  the  part  of  an  intercessor  for  man  as  soon  as  he  fell.  There 
is  no  mercy  exercised  towards  man  but  what  Ls  obtained  through  Christ's  inter- 
cession ;  s6  that  now  Christ  was  entere<l  on  his  work  that  he  was  to  continue 
in  throughout  all  ages  of  the  world.  From  that  day  forward  Christ  took  on 
him  the  care  of  the  church  of  the  elect ;  he  look  on  him  the  care  of  fallen  man 
in  the  exercise  of  all  his  offices  ;  he  undertook  thenceforward  to  teach  mankind 
in  the  exercise  of  h.s  prophetical  office ;  and  also  to  intercede  for  fallen  man  in 
his  priestly  office ;  and  he  took  on  him,  as  il  were,  the  care  and  burden  of  the 
government  of  the  church,  and  of  the  world  of  mankind,  from  this  day  forward. 
He  from  that  lime  took  upon  him  the  care  of  the  defence  of  his  elect  church 
from  all  their  enemies.  When  Satan,  the  i^rand  enemy,  had  conquered  and 
overthrown  man,  the  business  of  resisting  and  conquering  him  was  committed 
to  Christ.  He  thenceforward  undertook  to  manage  that  subtle  powerful  adver- 
sary. He  was  then  appointed  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  hosts,  and  the  Captain 
of  their  salvation,  and  always  acted  as  such  thenceforward  ;  and  so  he  ap{)eared 
from  time  to  time,  and  he  will  continue  to  act  as  such  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
Henceforward  this  lower  world,  with  all  ils  concerns  w'as,  as  it  were,  devolved 
upon  the  S«»n  of  G(hI  :  for  wlitn  man  had  sinneil,  (lod  the  Father  would  have 
no  more  to  do  with  man  immediately  ;  he  would  no  more  have  any  immediate 
concern  wilh  this  worltl  of  mankind,  that  had  apostatized  from,  and  rebelled 
against  him.  He  wouM  henceforward  have  no  concern  with  man,  but  only 
through  a  mediator,  either  in  teaching  men,  or  in  governing  or  bestowing  any 
benefits  on  them. 

And  therefore,  when  we  read  in  sacred  history  what  God  did  from  time 
to  time  towards  his  church  and  people,  and  what  he  said  to  them,  and 
how  he  revealed  himself  to  them,  we  are  to  understand  it  especially  of  the 
second  person  of  the  Trinity.  Wlien  we  read  of  (io<rs  appearing  after  the  fall, 
from  time  to  time  in  some  visible  form  or  outward  symlx)!  of  lils  presence,  we 
are  oidinarily,  if  not  universally,  to  untlerstand  it  of  the  second  person  of  the 
Trinity  ;  \vlii<li  may  be  argued  from  Joiin  i.  18:  "  Xo  man  hath  seen  God  at 
any  time  ;  the  ordy  begotten  Son,  which  Is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath 
declare<l  him."  He  is  therefore  calletl  "  ;he  image  of  the  invisible  God,"  Col. 
i.  15;  intiiiiatinir,  that  though  Go<l  the  Father  be  invisible,  yet  Christ  is  his 
imai^e  or  representation,  by  which  he  is  seen,  or  by  which  the  Church  of  God 
hatli  often  had  a  representation  of  liim,  that  is  not  invisible,  and  in  particular 
that  Christ  has  after  appeared  in  a  human  ibrm. 

Yea,  not  only  was  this  lower  worlti  devolved  on  Christ,  that  he  might  have 
the  care  and  irovernment  of  it,  and  ortler  it  agreeably  to  his  design  of  redemp* 
tion,  but  also  in  some  respect  the  whole  universe.  The  angels  frotn  that  time 
were  committed  to  him,  lo  be  subject  to  him  in  his  mediatorial  office,  to  be  min- 
istering spirits  to  him  in  thU  affair ;  and  accordinirly  were  so  from  this  time 
forwarti,  as  is  manifest  by  the  Scripture  history,  wherein  we  have  accounts  froio 
time  to  time  of  their  acting  as  ministering  spirits  in  tlie  affairs  of  the  Church 
of  Christ 
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Ami  therefore  we  may  suppose,  that  immediately  on  the  full  01  man,  it  was 
made  known  in  heaven  among  the  angels,  that  God  had  a  design  of  reilemption 
with  respect  to  fallen  man,  and  that  Ciirist  had  now  taken  upon  him  the  office 
and  work  of  a  mediator  ber  ween  God  and  man,  that  they  might  know  their 
business  henceforward,  which  was  to  be  subservient  to  Christ  in  this  office,  and 
as  Christ,  in  this  office,  has  since  that,  as  God-man  and  Mediator,  been  solemnly 
exalted  and  installed  the  King  of  heaven,  and  is  thenceforward  as  God- man, 
Mediator,  the  Light,  and  as  it  were,  the  Sun  of  heaven,  agreeable  to  Rev.  xxi. 
•23,  "  And  the  city  had  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it ; 
for  the  glory  of  G(»d  did  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof;"  so  this 
revelahoii  that  was  made  in  heaven  among  the  angels,  of  Christ's  now  having 
taken  on  him  the  office  of  a  mediator  between  God  and  man,  was  as  it  were  the 
first  dawning  of  this  light  in  heaven.  When  Christ  ascended  into  heaven  after 
bis  passion,  and  was  solemnly  installed  in  the  throne,  as  King  of  heaven,  then 
this  sun  rose  in  heaven,  even  the  Lamb  that  is  the  light  of  the  new  Jerusalem 
But  the  light  began  to  dawn  immediately  after  the  fall. 

II.  Presently  upon  this  the  gospel  was  first  revealed  on  earth,  in  these 
wonis.  Gen.  iii.  15 :  "  And  1  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and 
between  thy  seed  and  her  seed :  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  ant!  thou  shall  bruise 
his  heel."  We  must  suppose,  that  God's  intention  of  redeeming  t'allen  men 
was  first  signified  in  heaven,  before  it  was  signified  on  earth,  because  the  busi- 
ness of  the  augels  as  ministering  spirits  of  the  Me<liator  required  it ;  for  as  soon 
as  ever  Christ  had  taken  on  him  the  work  of  a  mediator,  it  was  requisite  that 
the  angels  sljould  be  ready  immediately  to  be  subservient  to  him  in  that  office : 
so  that  the  lii«;ht  first  dawned  in  heaven  ;  but  very  soon  after  the  same  was  .sig- 
nified on  earth.  In  those  words  of  God  there  was  an  inlijnation  of  another 
surety  to  be  appointed  for  man,  after  the  first  surrly  hiid  lulled.  This  Wiis  the 
first  revelation  of  the  covenant  of  grace;  this  was  the  first  dawning  of  the  light 
of  the  gospel  on  earth. 

This  lower  world  before  the  fall  enjoyed  noonday  light ;  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  God,  the  light  of  his  glory,  and  the  light  of  his  favor.  But 
when  man  fell,  all  this  light  was  at  once  extinguished,  and  the  world  reduced 
back  again  to  total  darknt^ss  ;  a  worse  darknt^ss  than  that  which  was  in  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  tliat  we  read  of  Gen.  i.  2 :  "  And  the  earth  was 
without  form,  and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep."  Tiiis 
was  a  darkness  a  thousand  times  more  remediless  than  that.  Neither  men  nor 
angels  could  find  out  any  way  whereby  this  darkness  might  be  scattered. 
This  darkness  aj)peared  in  its  blackness  then,  when  ^idam  and  hLs  wife  saw  that 
they  were  naked,  and  sewed  fig  leaves,  and  when  they  heard  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  G(mI  walking  in  the  garden,  and  hid  themselves  among  the  trees  of  the 
garden ;  and  when  God  first  calletl  them  to  an  account,  and  said  to  Mantj 
••  What  is  this  that  thou  hast  iVm^  ?  Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree,  whereof  1  com- 
manded thee,  that  thou  shouldest  not  eat  ?"  Then  we  may  sup|K>se  that  their 
hearts  were  filled  with  shame  and  terror.  But  these  words  of  Go<J,  Gen.  Iii. 
15,  were  the  first  dawning  of  the  light  of  the  gospel  after  this  darkness. 
Now  first  appeared  some  glimmering  of  light  after  \\\\s  dismal  darkness,  which 
before  this  was  without  one  glimpse  of  light,  any  beam  of  comfort,  or  any  tlie 
least  hope.  It  wa.s  an  obscure  revelation  of  the  gospel ;  and  was  not  made  to 
Mam  or  Eve  directly,  but  it  was  in  what  God  said  to  the  serpent.  But  yel 
it  was  ver}'  comprehensive^  as  might  be  easily  shown  would  it  not  take  up  too 
much  time. 

Here  was  a  certain  intimation  of  a  merciful  design  by  '*  the  seed  of  the 
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woman/'  which  was  like  the  first  glimmerings  of  the  light  of  the  sun  in  the 
east  when  the  day  first  dawns.  This  intimation  of  mercy  was  given  them 
even  before  sentence  was  pronounced  on  either  Adam  or  Eve,  from  tenderness 
to  tliem  to  wJiom  God  ilesigned  mercy,  lest  they  should  be  overborne  with  a 
sentence  of  condemnation,  without  having  any  thing  held  forth  whence  they 
could  gather  any  hope. 

One  of  those  great  things  that  were  intended  to  be  done  by  the  work  of  re- 
demption, is  more  plainly  intimated  here  than  the  rest,  viz.,  God's  subduing  his 
enemies  under  the  feet  of  his  Son.  This  was  threatened  now,  and  God's 
design  of  this  was  now  first  declared,  which  was  the  work  Christ  had  now  un- 
dertaken, and  which  he  soon  began,  and  carried  on  thenceforward,  and  will 
perfectly  accomplish  at  the  end  of  the  world.  Satan  probably  had  triumphed 
greatly  in  the  fall  of  man,  as  though  he  had  defeated  the  design.^  of  God  in  the 
creation  of  man  and  the  world  in  general.  But  in  these  words  God  gives  him 
a  plain  intimation,  that  he  should  not  finally  triumph,  but  that  a  complete 
victory  and  triumph  should  be  obtained  over  him  by  the  see<l  of  the  woman. 

This  revelation  of  the  gospel  in  this  vei-se  was  the  first  thing  that  Christ  did 
in  his  prophetical  ofllice.  You  may  remember,  that  it  was  said  in  the  first  of 
tliose  three  propositions  that  have  been  mentioned,  that  from  the  fall  of  man 
to  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  God  was  doing  those  things  that  were  preparatory 
to  Qirist's  coming  and  working  out  redeujption,  and  were  forerunners  and 
earnests  of  it.  And  one  of  those  things  which  God  did  in  this  time  to  prepare 
the  way  for  Christ's  coming  into  the  world,  was  to  foretell  and  promise  it,  as 
he  did  from  time  to  time,  from  age  to  ajje,  till  Christ  came.  This  was  the  first 
promise  that  ever  was  given  of  it,  the  first  prediction  that  ever  was  made  of  it 
on  earth. 

111.  S'On  after  this,  the  custom  of  sacrificinc?  was  appointed,  to  be  a  stand- 
ing type  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  till  he  should  come,  and  otfer  up  himself  a 
SHCTilice  to  (iod.  Sacrificing  was  not  a  custom  first  establislied  by  the  Leviti- 
cal  law  of  Moses;  for  it  had  been  a  part  of  God's  instituted  worship  long  be- 
fore, even  from  the  beginning  of  God's  visible  church  on  earth.  We  read  of 
the  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  offering  sacrifice,  and  before  them 
Noah,  and  before  him  Abel.  And  this  was  by  divine  appointment ;  for  it 
was  a  part  of  God's  worship  in  his  church,  that  was  offered  up  in  faith,  and 
that  he  accepted:  which  proves  that  it  was  by  his  institution ;  for  sacrificing 
is  no  part  of  natural  worship.  The  lic!:ht  of  nature  doth  not  teach  men  to 
offer  up  beasts  in  sacrifice  to  God  ;  and  seeing  it  was  not  enjoined  by  the  law 
of  nature,  if  it  was  acceptable  to  (j<k1,  it  mast  be  by  some  positive  command 
or  institution  ;  for  God  has  declarni  his  abhorrence  of  su<'h  worship  as  is 
taught  by  the  precept  of  men  without  his  institution  :  Isa.  xxix.  13.  **  Where* 
fore  the  Lord  said,  Forasmuch  as  this  people  draw  near  me  with  their  mouth, 
and  with  their  lips  do  honor  me,  but  have  removed  their  heart  far  fit>m  me, 
and  their  fear  towanis  me  is  taught  by  the  precept  of  men ;  therefore  behold, 
I  will  proceed  to  do  a  marvellous  work,"  &c.  And  such  worship  as  hath 
not  a  warrant  from  divine  institution,  cannot  be  offered  up  in  faith,  because 
faith  has  no  foundation  where  there  is  no  divine  appointment.  It  cannot  be 
offered  up  in  faith  of  God's  acceptance  ;  for  men  have  no  warrant  to  ho^ie  for 
GotPs  atx-eptance,  in  that  which  is  not  of  his  appointment,  and  in  that  to 
which  he  hath  not  promised  his  acceptance ;  and  therefore  it  follows,  that  the 
custom  of  offering  sacrifices  to  God  was  instituted  soon  after  the  fall ;  for  the 
Scripture  teaches  us,  that  Abel  offeree!  •*  the  firstlini^s  of  his  flock,  and  of  the 
lat  thereof/'  Gen.  iv.  4 ;    and  that  he  was  accepted  of  God  in  this  offering; 
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Heb.  xi.  4.  And  there  is  nothing  in  the  story  that  looks  as  though  the  Insti- 
lution  was  first  given  then,  when  Abel  offered  up  that  sacrifice  to  God  ;  but  it 
appears  as  though  Abel  only  therein  complied  with  a  cftstom  already  es- 
tablished. 

And  it  is  very  probable  that  it  was  instituted  immediately  after  God  had 
revealed  the  covenant  of  grace,  in  Gen.  iii.  15 ;  which  covenant  and  promise 
vras  the  foundation  on  which  the  custom  of  sacrificing  was  built.  That 
promise  was  the  first  stone  that  was  laid  towards  this  glorious  building,  the 
work  of  redemption,  which  will  be  finished  at  the  end  of  the  world.  And 
the  next  stotie  which  was  laid  upon  that,  was  the  institution  of  sacrifices,  to 
be  a  type  of  the  great  Sacrifice. 

The  next  thing  that  we  have  an  account  of  after  God  had  pronounced 
sentence  on  the  serpent,  on  the  woman,  and  on  the  man,  was,  that  God  made 
tliem  coats  of  skins,  and  clothed  them  ;  which,  by  the  generality  of  divines, 
are  thought  to  be  the  skins  of  beasts  slain  in  sacrifice ;  for  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  any  thing  else  that  shoulil  be  the  occasion  of  man's  slaying  beasts, 
but  only  to  offer  them  in  sacrifice,  till  after  the  flood.  Men  were  not  wont 
to  eat  the  flesh  of  beasts  as  their  common  food  till  after  the  flood.  The  first 
food  of  man  in  paradise  before  the  fall  was  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  paradise ; 
and  when  he  was  turned  out  of  paradise  after  the  fall,  then  his  food  was  the  herb 
of  the  field  :  Gen.  iii.  18,  "  And  thou  shalt  eat  of  the  herb  of  the  field." 
The  first  grant  that  he  had  to  eat  flesh  as  his  common  food  was  after  the 
flood :  Gen.  ix.  3,  "  Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for  you: 
even  as  the  green  herb  have  I  given  you  all  things."  So  that  it  is  likely 
that  these  skins  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  clothed  with,  were  the  skins  of 
their  sacrifices.  God's  clothing  them  with  these  was  a  lively  figure  of 
their  bein^  clothed  with  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  This  clothing  was  no 
clothing  of  their  own  obtaining ;  but  it  was  God  that  gave  it  them.  It  is 
said,  '*  Goil  made  them  coats  of  skins,  and  clothed  them ;"  as  the  righteous- 
ness our  naked  souls  are  clothed  with,  is  not  our  righteoasness,  but  the 
righteoasness  which  is  of  God.     It  is  he  only  clothes  the  naked  soul. 

Our  first  parents,  who  were  naked,  were  clothed  at  the  expense  of  life. 
Beasts  were  slain,  and  resigned  up  their  lives  a  sacrifice  to  God,  to  afford 
clothing  to  them  to  cover  their  nakedness.  So  doth  Christ,  to  afford  clothing 
to  our  naked  souls.  The  skin  signifies  the  life.  So  Job  ii.  4 :  '*  Skin  for 
skin,  yea  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life;"  .i  e.  life  for  life. 
Thus  our  first  parents  were  covered  with  skins  of  sacrifices,  as  the  tabernacle 
in  the  wilderness,  which  signified  the  church,  was,  when  it  w*as  covered  with 
rams,  skins  died  red,  as  though  they  were  dipped  in  bloo<l,  to  signify  that 
Christ's  righteousness  was  wrought  out  through  the  pains  of  death,  under 
which  he  shed  his  precious  blood. 

We  observed  betbre,  that  the  light  that  the  church  enjoyed  from  the  fall 
of  man,  till  Christ  came,  was  like  the  lit^ht  which  we  enjoy  in  the  night ;  not 
the  light  of  the  sun  directly,  but  as  reilected  from  the  moon  and  stars;  which 
li^ht  did  foreshow  Christ,  tiie  Sun  of  righteousness,  that  was  afterwards  to 
arise.  This  li^Iit  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness  to  come  they  had  chiefly  twc 
ways :  one  was  by  predictions  of  Christ  to  come,  whereby  his  coming  was 
foretold  and  promised ;  the  other  was  by  types  and  shadows,  whereby  hif 
coming  and  retleinpticm  were  prefigured.  The  first  thing  that  w*as  done  to 
prepare  the  way  for  Chnst  in  the  former  of  these  ways,  was  io  that  promise 
tuat  was  just  taken  notice  of  in  the  foregoing  particular ;  and  the  first  thing 
oi  the  latter  kind,  viz., of  types,  to  foreshow  Christ's  coming,  was  that  institu 
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tion  of  sacritices  that  we  are  now  upon.  As  that  promise  in  Gen.  iii.  15  was 
the  first  dawn  of  gospel  light  after  the  fall  in  prophecy ;  so  the  institution  of 
sacrifices  was  the  first  hint  of  it  in  types.  The  giving  of  that  promise  wa$ 
the  first  thing  that  was  done  after  the  fall,  in  this  work,  in  Christ's  propheti- 
cal office ;  the  institution  of  sacrifices  was  the  first  thing  that  we  read  ofll 
after  the  fall,  by  which  especially  Christ  exhibited  himself  in  his  priestly^ 
office. 

The  institution  of  sacrifices  was  a  great  thing  done  towards  preparing  the 
way  for  Christ's  coming,  and  working  out  redemption.  For  the  sacrifices  of  ji 
the  Old  Testament  were  the  main  of  all  the  Old  Testament  types  of  Christ|| 
and  his  redemption  ;  and  it  tended  to  establish  in  the  minds  of  God's  visible 
church,  the  nece?sity  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  in  order  to  the  Deity's. being 
satisfied  for  sir. ;  and  so  prepared  the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  glorious 
gospel,  that  reveals  the  great  sacrifice  in  the  visible  church,  and  not  only  so, 
but  throuirh  the  world  of  mankind.  For  from  this  institution  of  sacrifices  that 
was  after  the  fall,  all  nations  derived  the  custom  of  sacrificing.  For  this 
•custom  of  offering  up  sacrifices  to  the  go<ls,  to  atone  for  their  sins,  was  com- 
non  to  all  nations.  No  nation,  however,  barbarous,  was  found  without  it 
anywhere.  This  is  a  great  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion; 
for  no  nation,  but  only  the  Jews,  could  tell  how  thoy  came  by  this  custom, 
or  to  what  purpose  it  was,  to  offer  sacrifices  to  their  deities.  The  light  of 
nature  did  not  teach  them  any  such  thing.  That  did  not  teach  them  that 
the  gods  were  hungry,  and  fed  upon  the  flesh  which  they  burnt  in  sacrifice; 
and  yet  they  all  had  this  custom  ;  of  which  no  other  account  can  be  given, 
but  that  they  derived  it  from  Noah,  who  had  it  fioin  his  ancestors,  on  whom 
Go<i  had  enjoined  it  as  a  type  of  the  great  saciifice  of  Christ.  However,  by 
this  means  all  nations  of  the  world  had  their  minds  possessed  with  this 
notion,  that  an  atonement  or  sacrifice  for  sin  was  necessary  ;  and  a  way  was 
made  for  their  more  readily  receiving  the  irreat  doctrine  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  which  reaches  us  the  atonement  and  sacrifice  of  Christ. 

IV.  (lod  did  so(m  after  the  fall  beijin  actually  to  save  the  souls  of  men 
throuii^h  Christ's  redemption.  In  this,  Christ,  who  had  lately  taken  upon  him 
the  work  of  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  did  fii^t  begin  that  work,  where- 
in he  appeared  in  the  exercise  of  his  kinijly  olfire,  as  in  the  sacrifices  he  was 
represented  in  his  priestly  olB<'e,  and  in  the  first  pre<liction  of  redemption  by 
Christ  he  had  appeared  in  the  exercise  of  his  prophetical  office.  In  that  pre- 
diction the  liglil  of  Christ's  redemption  first  heixan  to  dawn  in  the  prophecies 
of  it  ;  in  tlie  instittilion  of  sacrifices  it  first  heijan  to  dawn  in  the  types  of  it; 
in  this,  viz.,  his  beginning  actually  to  save  men,  it  first  began  to  dawn  in  the  fruit 
of  it. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  the  first  fniits  of  Christ's 
redemption  ;  it  is  probable  by  God's  manner  of  treating  them,  by  his  comfort* 
ing  them  as  he  ilid,  after  their  awakenings  aiHl  terrors.  They  were  awakened, 
and  ashamed  with  a  sense  of  their  guilt,  after  their  fall,  when  their  eyes  were 
opened,  and  they  saw  that  they  were  naked,  ands<»\ved  fi'^-leaves  to  cover  their 
naketliiess  ;  as  the  sinner,  under  the  first  awakenings,  is  wont  to  endeavor  to 
hide  the  nakedness  of  his  soul,  by  patching  up  a  righteoasness  of  his  own. 
Then  they  were  further  terrified  and  awakened,  by  hearing  the  voice  of  God, 
as  be  was  coming  to  condemn  them.  Their  coverings  of  fig-leaves  did  hot 
answer  the  pur]K>se  ;  but  notwithstanding  these,  they  ran  to  hide  themselves 
ainon<4  the  tribes  of  the  garden,  because  they  were  naketl,  not  daring  to  trust 
tc  their  fig-leaves  lo  hide  their  nakedness  from  Gud.     Then  they  were  further 
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awakened  by  God's  calling  of  them  to  a  strict  account.  But  while  thdr  ter- 
rors  were  raised  to  such  a  height,  and  they  stood,  as  we  may  suppose,  trembling 
and  astonished  before  their  judge,  without  any  thing  to  catch  hold  of  whence 
they  could  gather  any  hope,  then  God  took  care  to  hold  forth  some  encourage- 
ment to  them,  to  keep  them  from  the  dreadful  effects  of  despair  under  their 
awakenings,  by  giving  a  hint  of  a  design  of  mercy  by  a  Saviour,  even  before  he 
pronounced  sentence  against  them.  And  when  after  this  he  proceeded  to  pro- 
nounce sentence,  whereby  we  may  suppose  their  terroi-s  were  further  raised, 
God  soon  after  took  care  to  encourage  them,  and  to  let  them  see,  that  he  had 
not  wholly  cast  them  off,  by  taking  a  fatherly  care  of  them  in  their  fallen, 
naked  and  miserable  state,  by  making  them  coats  of  skins  and  clothing  tliem. 
Whic^i  also  manifested  an  acceptance  of  those  sacrifices  that  they  offered  to 
Grod  for  sin,  that  those  were  the  skins  of,  which  were  types  of  what  God  had 

tromised,  when  he  said,  "  The  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent's 
ead  ;"  which  promise,  there  is  reason  to  think,  they  believed  and  embraced. 
Eve  seems  plainly  to  express  her  hope  in,  and  dependence  on  that  promise,  in 
what  she  says  at  the  birth  of  Cain,  Gen.  iv.  1,  ''  I  have  gotten  a  man  from 
the  Lord ;"  i.  e.  as  God  has  promised,  that  my  seed  should  bruise  the  serpent's 
head ;  so  now  has  God  given  me  this  pledge  and  token  of  it,  that  I  have  a 
seed  born.  She  plainly  owns,  that  this  her  child  was  from  God,  and  hoped 
that  her  promised  seed  was  to  be  of  this  her  eldest  son  ;  though  she  was  mis- 
taken, as  Mraham  was  with  respect  to  Ishmaei,  as  Jacob  was  with  respect  to 
EsaUy  and  as  Samuel  was  with  respect  to  the  first  born  of  Jesse,  And  espe- 
cially does  what  she  said  at  the  birth  of  Seth,  express  her  hope  and  dependence 
on  the  promise  of  G(k1  ;  see  ver.  25  :  *'  For  God  hath  appointed  me  another 
seed,  instead  of  Abel,  whom  Cain  slew." 

Thus  it  is  exceeding  probable,  if  not  evident,  that  as  Christ  took  on  him  the 
work  of  Mediator  as  soon  a<  man  fell ;  so  he  now  iinmediutely  began  his  work 
of  redemption  in  its  effect,  and  that  he  immediately  encountered  his  great 
enemy  the  devil,  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  conquer,  and  rescued  those  two 
first  captives  out  of  his  hands ;  therein  baffling  him,  soon  after  his  triumph  for 
the  victory  he  had  obtained  over  them,  whereby  he  had  made  them  his  captives. 
And  though  he  was,  as  it  were,  sure  of  them  and  all  their  posterity,  Christ  the 
Redeemer  soon  showed  him,  that  he  was  mistaken,  and  that  he  was  able  to 
subdue  him,  and  deliver  fallen  man.  He  let  him  see  it,  in  delivering  those 
first  captives  of  his ;  and  so  soon  gave  him  an  instance  of  the  fulfilment  of 
that  threatening,  "  The  seed  of  the  woman  shall  brui>e  tlie  serpent's  head  ;" 
and  in  this  instance  a  presage  of  the  fulfilment  of  one  great  thing  he  had  un- 
dertaken, viz.,  his  subduinn;  all  his  enemies  under  his  feet. 

After  this  we  have  another  instance  of  redemption  in  one  of  their  children, 
viz.|  in  righteous  Abel,  as  the  Scripture  calls  him,  whose  soul  perhaps  was 
the  first  that  went  to  heaven  through  Christ's  redemption.  In  him  we  have 
at  least  the  first  instance  of  the  death  of  a  retleemed  person  that  is  recorded 
in  Scripture.  If  he  was  the  fii^t,  then  as  the  ledemplion  of  Christ  began  to 
dawn  before  in  the  souls  of  men  in  their  conversion  and  justification,  in  him 
it  first  began  to  dawn  in  glorificati(m ;  and  in  him  the  angels  began  first  to  do 
the  part  of  ministering  spirits  to  Christ,  in  going  forth  to  conduct  the  souls  of 
the  redeemed  to  glory.  And  in  him  the  elect  angels  in  heaven  had  the  first 
opportunity  to  see  so  wonderful  a  thing  as  the  soul  of  one  of  the  fallen  race 
of  mankind,  that  had  bi*en  sunk  by  tlie  fall  into  such  an  abyss  of  sin  and 
misery,  brought  to  heaven,  and  m  the  enjoyment  of  heavenly  glor}*,  which 
was  a  much  greater  Uiing  than  il  they  had  seen  him  returned  to  the  earthly 
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paradise.  Thus  they  by  this  saw  the  glorious  effect  of  Christ's  redemptiony  in 
the  great  honor  and  happiness  that  was  procured  for  sinful  miserable  creatures 
by  it. 

V.  The  next  remarkable  thing  that  God  did  in  the  farther  carrying  on  of 
this  great  affair  of  redemption,  that  I  shall  take  notice  of,  was  the  first  re- 
markable pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  through  Christ  that  ever  was,  which  was  in 
the  days  of  Enos.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  next  remarkable  thing  that  was 
done  toward  erecting  this  glorious  building  that  God  had  begun  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  in  Christ  the  Mediator.  We  read,  in  Gen.  iv.  26,  "  Then  began 
men  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord."  The  meaning  of  these  words  has 
been  considerably  controverted  among  divines.  We  cannot  suppose  the 
meaning  is,  that  that  time  was  the  first  that  ever  men  performed  the  duty  of 
prayer.  Prayer  is  a  duty  of  natural  religion,  and  a  duty  to  which  a  spirit  of 
piety  does  most  naturally  lead  men.  Prayer  is  as  it  were  the  very'  breath  of 
a  spirit  of  piety  j  and  we  cannot  suppose,  therefore,  that  those  holy  men  that 
had  been  before  for  above  two  hundred  years,  had  lived  all  that  while  with- 
out any  prayer.  Therefore  some  divines  think,  that  the  meaning  is,  that  then 
men  first  beoran  to  perform  public  worship,  or  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord  in  public  assemblies.  Whether  it  be  so  to  be  understood  or  no,  yet  so 
much  must  necessarily  be  understood  by  it,  viz.,  that  theie  was  something  new 
in  the  visible  church  of  God  with  respect  to  the  duty  of  prayer,  or  calling  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  that  there  was  a  great  addition  to  the  performance  of 
this  duty  ;  and  that  in  some  respect  or  other  it  was  carried  far  beyond  what  it 
ever  had  been  before,  which  must  be  the  consequence  of  a  remarkable  pouring 
out  of  the  Spirit  of  Go<l. 

If  it  was  now  first  that  men  were  stirred  up  to  get  together  in  assemblies  to 
help  an4l  assist  one  another  in  seeking  God,  so  as  tliey  never  had  done  before, 
it  argues  sonietiiing  extraordinary  as  the  cause;  and  could  be  from  nothing 
but  unconunon  influences  of  God's  Spirit.  We  see  by  experience,  that  a  re- 
markable pouring  out  of  God's  Spirit  is  always  attended  with  sucli  an  effect, 
viz.,  a  great  increase  of  the  performance  of  the  duty  of  prayer.  When  the 
Spirit  of  God  begins  a  work  on  men's  hearts,  it  immediately  sets  them  to 
calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  As  it  was  with  Paul  after  the  Spirit  of  God 
had  laid  hold  of  him,  then  the  next  news  is,  •*  Behold,  he  prayeth  !"  So  it 
has  l>een  in  all  remarkable  pourings  out  of  the  Spirit  of  God  that  we  have 
any  particular  account  of  in  Scripture ;  and  so  it  is  foretold  it  will  be  at  the 
great  |>ouring  out  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  latter  da}s.  It  is  foretold,  that 
It  will  be  pcMired  out  as  a  spirit  of  grace  and  supplication,  Zech.  xii.  10.  See 
also  Zeph,  iii.  9 :  "  For  then  will  I  turn  to  the  people  a  pure  language,  that 
they  may  all  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  serve  him  with  one  consent** 

And  when  it  is  said,  *•  Then  began  men  to  call  U|)on  the  name  of  the  Lord," 
no  more  can  hi*.  intende«l  by  it,  than  that  this  was  the  first  remarkable  season 
of  this  nature  that  ever  was.  It  was  the  beginning,  or  the  first,  of  such  a  kind 
of  work  of  Go*!,  such  a  |>ouring  out  of  the  Spirit  of  Gcul.  After  such  a  man- 
ner, »r:li  an  expression  is  commonly  useil  in  Scripture:  .so,  1  Sam.  xiv.  35. 
**  An<l  Saul  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  ;  the  same  was  the  first  altar  that  he 
built  unto  the  Lord.'*  In  the  Hebrew  it  is,  as  you  may  see  in  the  margin, 
**  that  altar  he  began  to  build  unto  the  Lord."  lleb.  ii.  3  :  «<  How  shall  we 
escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation,  which  first  began  to  be  spoken  by  the 
Lord  ?" 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  from  the  fall  of  man,  to  this  day  wherein  W6 
l«.ve,  the  work  of  redemption  in  its  effect  has  mainly  been  carried  on  by  re- 
Vol.  L  40 
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marka]»lc  jmurings  out  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Though  there  be  a  roore 
constant  influence  of  God's  Spirit  always  in  some  degree  attending  his  ordi* 
nances ;  yet  the  way  in  which  the  greatest  things  have  been  done  towards 
carrying  on  this  work,  always  has  been  by  remarkable  pourings  out  of  the 
Spirit  at  special  seasons  of  mercy,  as  may  fully  appear  hereafter  in  our  furthev 
prosecution  of  the  subject  we  are  upon.  And  this  pouring  out  of  the  Spini  m 
the  days  of  Enos,  was  the  first  remarkable  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
that  ever  was.  There  had  been  a  saving  work  of  God  on  the  hearts  of  some 
before  ;  but  now  God  was  pleased  to  grant  a  more  large  effusion  of  his  Spirit, 
for  the  brimming  in  a  harvest  of  souls  to  Christ ;  so  that  in  this  we  see  that 
great  building  that  is  the  subject  of  our  present  discourse,  which  God  laid  the 
foundation  of  immediately  after  the  fall  of  man,  carried  on  further,  and  built 
higher  than  ever  it  had  been  before. 

VI.  The  next  thing  I  shall  take  notice  of,  is  the  eminently  holy  life  of 
Enoch,  who  we  have  reason  to  think  was  a  saint  of  greater  eminency  than 
any  ever  had  been  before  him  ;  so  that  in  this  respect  the  work  of  redemption 
was  carried  on  to  a  greater  height  than  ever  it  had  been  before.  With  re- 
spect to  its  effect  in  the  visible  church  in  general,  we  observed  just  now  how 
it  was  carried  higher  in  the  days  of  Enos  than  ever  it  had  been  before. 
Probably  Enoch  was  one  of  the  saints  of  that  harvest ;  for  he  lived  all  the 
days  that  he  did  live  on  earth,  in  the  days  of  Enos.  And  with  respect  to  the 
degree  to  which  this  work  was  carried  in  the  soul  of  a  particular  person,  it 
•A  as  raised  to  a  greater  height  in  Enoch  than  ever  before.  His  soul,  as  it  was 
built  on  Christ,  was  built  up  in  holiness  to  a  ejreater  height  than  there  had 
been  any  instance  of  before.  He  was  a  wonderful  instance  of  Christ's  re- 
demption, and  the  efficacy  of  his  grace. 

VII.  In  Enoch's  lime,  God  did  more  expressly  reveal  the  coming  of  Christ 
tlian  he  had  done  before,  in  the  prophecy  of  Enoch  that  we  have  an  account 
of  in  the  14ih  and  15lh  verses  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude  :  "  And  Enoch  also,  the 
seventh  from  Adam,  prophesied  of  these,  saying,  **  Behold,  the  Lord  cometh 
with  ten  thousand  of  his  saints, to  execute  judgment  upon  all,  and  to  convince 
all  that  are  ungodly  among  them,  of  their  ungodly  deeds  which  they  have 
ungo<lly  connnitted,  and  of  all  their  hard  speeches  which  ungodly  sinners 
have  spoken  against  him."  Here  Enoch  prophesies  of  the  coming  of  Christ. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  confined  to  any  particular  coming  of  Christ;  but  it  has 
respect  in  general  to  Christ's  coming  in  his  kingdom,  and  is  fulfilled  in  a  de- 
gree in  bolii  the  first  and  second  coming  of  Christ  j  anil  indeed  in  every  re- 
markable manifestation  Christ  has  made  of  himself  in  the  world,  for  the  saving 
of  his  people,  and  the  destroying  of  his  enemies.  It  is  very  parallel  in  this  re- 
spect with  many  other  prophecies  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  that  were  given 
under  the  Old  Testament ;  and,  in  particular,  it  seems  to  be  parallel  with  that 
great  prophecy  of  Christ's  coming  in  his  kingdom  that  we  have  in  the  7th 
chapter  of  Daniel,  whence  the  Jews  principally  took  their  n  tion  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  See  ver.  10 :  ''A  fiery  stream  Issued  and  came  forth  from 
before  him  :  thousand  thousands  ministered  unto  him,  and  ten  thousand  times 
t<  n  thousand  stood  before  him :  the  judgment  was  set,  and  the  books  were 
0|)€ned.*'  And  ver.  13,  14:  **  I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and  behold,  one  like 
the  Son  of  man  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient  of 
days,  and  they  brought  him  near  before  him.  And  there  was  given  him  do- 
minion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdoia,  that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages, 
should  serve  him ;  his  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not 
Dass  away»  and  his  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  de:»troyed.*'    And  though 
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It  is  not  unlikely  that  Enoch  might  have  a  more  immediate  respect  in  this 
prophecy  to  the  approaching  destruction  of  the  old  world  by  the  flood,  which 
was  a  remarkable  resemblance  of  Christ's  destruction  of  all  his  enemies  at  his 
second  coming,  yet  it  doubtless  looked  beyond  the  type  to  the  antitype. 

And  as  this  prophecy  of  Christ's  coming  is  more  express  than  any  had  been 
before ;  so  it  is  an  instance  of  the  increase  of  that  gospel  light  that  began  to 
dawn  presently  after  the  fall  of  man ;  and  is  an  instance  of  that  buildin«;  that 
is  the  subject  of  our  present  discourse,  being  yet  further  carried  on^  and  built 
up  higher  than  ever  it  had  been  before. 

And  here,  by  the  way,  I  would  observe,  that  the  increase  of  gospel  light, 
and  the  carrying  on  the  work  of  redemption,  as  it  respects  the  elect  church  in 
general,  from  the  first  erecting  of  the  church  to  the  end  of  the  world,  is  very 
much  aAer  the  same  manner  as  the  carrying  on  of  the  same  work  and  the 
same  light  in  a  particular  soul,  from  the  time  of  its  conversion,  till  it  is  per- 
fected and  crowned  in  glory.  The  work  in  a  particular  soul  has  its  ups  and 
downs ;  sometimes  the  light  shines  brighter,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  dark  time ; 
sometimes  grace  seems  to  prevail,  at  other  times  it  seems  to  languish  for  a 
great  while  together,  and  corruption  prevails,  and  then  grace  revives  again. 
But  in  general,  grace  is  growing :  from  its  first  infusion,  till  it  is  perfecteid  in 
glory,  the  kingdom  of  Clirist  is  building  up  in  the  soul. 

So  it  is  with  respect  to  the  great  atiair  in  general,  as  it  relates  to  the  uni- 
versal subject  of  it,  as  it  is  carried  on  from  tlie  fiist  beginning  of  it,  after  the 
fall,  till  it  is  perfected  at  the  end  of  the  world,  as  will  more  fully  appear  by  a 
particular  view  of  this  affair  from  beginning  to  emi,  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
subject,  if  God  give  opportunity  to  carry  it  lhrou«;h  jis  I  pro[>ose. 

VIII.  The  next  remarkable  thing  towards  cairyin^j;  on  this  work,  that  we 
have  an  account  of  in  Scripture,  is,  the  translation  of  Knoch  into  heaven.  The 
account  we  have  of  it  is  in  Gen.  v.  24 :  **  And  E/wck  walked  with  Goil,  and 
he  was  not ;  for  Go<l  took  him."     Here  Moses,  in  giving  an  account  of  the 

fenealogy  of  those  that  were  of  the  line  of  J\*oah,  tloes  not  say  concerning 
^,noch,  he  lived  so  long  and  he  died,  as  he  docs  of  the  rest ;  but,  he  was  notj 
for  God  took  him  :  i.  e.  he  translated  him ;  in  body  and  soul  carried  him  to 
heaven  without  dying,  as  it  is  explained  in  lleb.  xi.  5 :  *'  By  faith  Enoch  was 
translated  that  he  should  not  see  death."  By  this  wontlerful  work  of  God,  the 
work  of  redemption  was  carried  to  a  greater  height,  in  several  respects,  than 
it  had  been  beibre. 

You  may  remember,  that  when  I  was  showing  what  were  the  great  things 
that  God  aimed  at  in  the  work  of  redemption,  or  what  the  main  things  were 
that  he  intended  to  bring  to  pass ;  I  among  other  things  mentioned  the  perfect 
restoring  the  ruins  of  the  fall  with  respect  to  the  elect,  and  restoring  man  from 
that  destructi'tn  that  he  had  brought  on  himself,  both  in  soul  and  body.  Now 
this  translation  of  Enoch  was  the  first  instance  that  ever  was  of  restoring  the 
*roins  of  the  fall  with  respect  to  the  body.  There  had  been  many  instances 
of  restoring  the  soul  of  man  by  Christ's  re«lempiion,  but  none  of  redeeming  and 
actually  saving  the  body,  till  now.  All  the  bcnliesof  the  elect  are  to  be  saved 
as  well  as  their  souls.  At  the  end  of  the  world,  all  the  bodies  of  the  sainU 
shall  actually  be  rtnleemed;  those  that  then  shall  have  been  dead,  by  a  resur- 
rection ;  and  others,  that  then  shall  be  living,  by  causing  them  to  pass  under 
a  glorious  change.  There  was  a  number  of  the  bodies  of  saints  raised  and 
glorified,  at  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ ;  and  before  that  there 
was  an  instance  of  a  body  glorifieil  in  Elijah.  But  the  fiist  iosUQce  of  all  wai 
this  of  Eiioch,  that  we  are  now  speaking  of. 
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And  the  work  of  redemption  by  this  was  carried  on  further  than  erer  it 
had  been  before ;  as,  by  this  wonderful  work  of  God,  theie  was  a  great  in- 
crease of  gospel  light  to  the  church  of  Goil,  in  this  respect,  that  hereby  the 
church  had  a  clearer  roanifestiition  of  a  future  state,  and  of  the  glorious  re- 
ward of  the  saints  in  heaven.  We  are  told,  2  Tim.  i.  10,  "  That  life  and  im- 
mortality are  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel."  And  the  more  of  this  is  brought 
to  ligl^t,  the  more  clearly  does  the  light  shine  in  that  respect.  What  was 
said  in  the  Old  Testament  of  a  future  state,  is  ver}*  obscure,  in  comparison  with 
the  more  fuH,  plain,  and  abundant  revelation  given  of  it  in  the  New.  But  yet 
•ven  in  those  early  daj-s,  the  church  of  God,  in  this  event,  was  favored  with 
an  instance  of  it  set  before  their  eyes,  in  that  one  of  their  brethren  was  actually 
taken  up  to  heaven  without  dying ;  which  we  have  all  reason  to  think  the 
church  of  God  knew  then,  as  they  afterwards  knew  £lijah's  translation.  And 
as  this  was  a  clearer  manifestation  of  a  future  state  than  the  church  had  had 
before,  so  it  was  a  pledge  or  earnest  of  that  future  glorification  of  all  the  saints 
which  God  intendi'd  through  the  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ. 

IX.  The  next  thing  that  I  shall  observe,  was  the  upholding  the  church  of 
God  in  the  family  of  which  Christ  was  to  proceed,  in  the  time  of  that  great 
and  general  defection  of  the  world  of  mankind  that  was  before  the  flood.  The 
church  of  God,  in  all  probability,  was  small,  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  fioai  the  beginning  of  the  time  that  mankiml  first  began  to  multiply  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  or  from  the  time  of  Cain^s  defection,  and  departing  from 
among  the  people  of  God  ;  the  time  we  read  of.  Gen.  iv.  16,  ^  When  Cain 
went  out  fro  n  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  J\W  ;"  which 
being  interpreted,  is  the  land  of  banishment.  I  say,  from  this  time  of  Cutit'x 
de|>arture  ami  separation  from  the  church  of  God,  it  is  probable  that  the  church 
of  God  was  small  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  church 
seems  to  have  been  kept  up  chietly  in  the  |K)>terity  of  Selh  ;  for  this  was  the 
seed  that  God  appointed  instead  of  Abdj  whom  Cain  slew.  But  we  cannot 
reasonably  suppose,  that  Stik's  (>osterity  were  one  fiftieth  part  of  the  world  : 
*^  for  Adam  was  one  hundi'ed  a.nd  thirty  years  ohi  when  iSWA  was  born.'' 
But  Cain,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  ringleader  of  those  that  were  not  of 
the  church,  was  Mains  eldest  child,  and  probably  was  born  soon  after  the 
fall,  which  doubtless  was  sonn  after  Mam's  creation  ;  so  that  there  was  time 
for  Cain  to  have  many  sous  before  Sdn  was  born,  and  besides  many  other 
children,  that  probably  .\dam  and  Kve  had  bet'ortr  this  time,  agreeably  to  Gud  s 
blessing  that  he  gave  them,  when  he  said,  ^^  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  re- 
pleiii>h  the  earth  ;*'  and  many  of  these  children  might  have  children.  The 
story  of  CtfiA  before  Selh  was  born, seems  tt)  represiMit  as  though  there  were  great 
numbers  of  men  on  theearth:  Gen.iv.  14, 15,^'  liehold  thou  hast  driven  me  out  this 
day  from  the  face  of  the  earth:  and  from  thy  face  shall  1  behid,and  Ishall  beafugri- 
tive  and  a  vagabond  in  the  earth ;  and  it  shall  come  to  |>ass,  that  every  one  that 
findeth  me  sliall  slay  me.  Aim!  the  Lortl  said  unto  him,  Therefore,  whosoever 
slayeth  CaiM,  vengeance  sliall  be  taken  on  him  sevenfold.  And  th»-  Loid  set  a 
mark  u|Hin  Cain,  lest  any,  finding  him,  should  kill  him.**  And  all  fliose  that 
were  then  in  beini;  w  hen  Stth  was  born,  must  bi*  sup)X)setl  then  to  stand  in  equal 
capacity  of  multiplying  their  posterity  with  him  ;  and  therefore,  as  1  sa'ki  belore, 
Sdk*s  |K)sterity  were  but  a  small  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world. 

But  after  the  days  of  Enos  and  Knock  {iov  Enoch  was  translated  before  Eno% 
died),  I  say,  after  tlbeir  days,  the  church  ol  God  greatly  diinini5hed,  in  proportk>o 
as  multitudes  that  were  of  the  line  of  Sclh^  and  had  been  born  in  the  church 
of  God,  fell  away,  and  joined  with  the  wicked  >%orId,  principally  by  means  of 
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intermarriages  with  them  ;  as  Gen.  vi.  1, 2,  and  4,  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
men  began  to  multiply  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  daughters  were  born  unto 
them,  that  the  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men,  that  they  were  fair ; 
and  they  took  them  wives  of  all  which  they  chose. — There  were  giants  in  the 
earth  in  those  days ;  and  also  after  that,  when  the  sons  of  God  came  in  unto 
the  daughters  of  men,  and  they  bare  children  to  them,  the  same  became  mighty 
men,  which  were  of  old,  men  of  renown."  By  the^o/w  of  God  here,  are  doubt- 
less meant  the  children  of  the  church.  It  is  a  denomination  often  given  them 
in  Scripture.  They  intermarried  with  the  wicked  world,  and  so  had  their  hearts 
led  away  from  God  ;  and  there  was  a  great  and  continual  defection  from  the 
church.  And  the  church  of  God,  that  used  to  be  a  restraint  on  the  wicked 
world,  diminished  exceetiingly,  and  so  wickedness  went  on  without  restraint. 
And  Satan,  that  old  serpent,  the  devil,  that  tempted  our  first  parents,  and  set  up 
himself  as  God  of  this  world,  raged  exceedingly  ;  and  every  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  man's  heart  was  only  evil  continually,  and  the  earth  was  filleil  with 
violence.  It  seemed  to  be  deluged  with  wickedness  now,  as  it  was  with  water 
afterwards  :  and  mankind  in  general  were  drowned  in  this  deluge;  almost  all 
were  swallowed  up  in  it.  And  now  Satan  made  a  most  violent  and  potent 
attetnpt  to  swallow  up  the  church  of  God  ;  and  had  almost  done  it.  But  yet 
God  restored  it  in  the  midst  of  all  this  flood  of  wickedness  and  violence.  He 
kept  it  up  in  that  line  of  which  Christ  was  to  proceed.  He  would  not  suffer  it 
to  be  dfstioyed,  for  a  blessing  was  in  it.  The  I-#ord  the  Redeemer  was  in 
this  branch  of  mankind,  and  was  afterwards  to  proceed  from  it.  There  was  a 
particular  family  that  was  a  root  in  which  the  great  Redeemer  of  the  world 
was,  and  whence  the  branch  of  righteou>ness  was  afterwards  to  shoot  forth 
And  therefore,  however  the  branches  were  lopped  olF,  and  the  tree  seemed  to 
be  destroyed;  yet  G(m1,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  kept  alive  this  root,  by  his 
wonderful  redeeming  power  and  grace,  so  that  the  gates  of  hell  could  not 
prevail  against  it. 

Thus  I  have  shown  how  God  carried  on  the  great  affair  of  redemption  ;  how 
the  building  went  on  that  God  be^an  after  the  fall,  during  this  first  pericMl  of 
the  times  of  the  Old  Testament,  viz.,  from  the  fall  of  man,  till  God  brought  the 
flood  on  the  earth.  And  I  would  take  notice  upon  it,  that  though  thehistoiy 
which  Moses  gives  of  the  great  works  of  God  during  that  space  be  very  short ; 
yet  it  is  exceeding  comprehensive  and  instructive.  And  it  may  also  be  profitable 
for  us  here  to  observe,  the  efficacy  of  that  purc!hase  of  redemption  that  had  such 
great  effects  even  in  the  old  world  so  many  ages  before  Christ  appeared  himself 
to  purchase  redemption,  that  his  blood  should  have  such  great  ellicacy  so  long 
before  it  was  shed. 


PART    II. 

From  the  Floud  to  the  calling  of  Abraham. 

I  PROCEED  now  to  show  how  the  same  work  was  carried  on  through  the 
$tCOnd  period  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  flood  till 
the  calling  of  Abraham.  For  though  that  mighty,  overflowing,  universal  deluge 
of  waters  overthrew  the  w(>rld  ;  yet  it  did  not  overthrow  this  buiMingr  of  God, 
the  work  of  redemption.  But  this  went  on  yet ;  and  instead  of  being  overthrown, 
continued  to  be  built  up,  and  was  carried  on  to  a  further  preparation  for  the 
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great  Savior's  coming  into  the  world,  and  working  out  redemption  for  his  pea 
pie.    And  here, 

I.  The  flood  itself  was  a  work  of  God  that  belonged  to  this  great  affair, 
and  tended  to  promote  it.  All  the  great  and  mighty  works  of  God  from  the 
fall  of  man  to  the  end  of  the  world,  are  reducible  to  this  work,  and,  if  seen  in 
a  right  view  of  them,  will  appear  as  parts  of  it,  and  so  many  steps  that  God 
has  taken  in  order  to  it,  or  as  carrying  it  on ;  and  doubtless  so  great  a  work, 
so  remarkable  and  universal  a  catastrophe,  as  the  deluge  was,  cannot  be  excepted. 
It  was  a  work  that  God  wrought  in  order  to  it,  as  thereby  God  removed  out 
of  the  way  the  enemies  and  obstacles  of  it,  that  were  ready  to  overthrow  it. 

Satan  seems  to  have  been  in  a  dreadful  rage  just  before  the  flood,  and  his 
rage  then  doubtless  was,  as  it  always  has  been,  chiefly  against  the  church  of 
God  to  overthrow  it ;  and  he  had  filled  the  earth  with  violence  and  rage  against 
it.  He  had  drawn  over  almost  all  the  world  to  be  on  his  side,  and  they  listed 
under  his  banner  against  Christ  and  his  church.  We  read,  that  the  earth  "  was 
filled  with  violence;''  and  doubtless  that  violence  was  chiefly  against  the  church, 
in  fulfilment  of  what  was  foretold,  /  will  piU  enmity  between  thy  seed  and  her 
seed.  And  their  enmity  and  violence  was  so  great,  and  the  enemies  of  the 
church  so  numerous,  the  whole  worhl  being  ajrainst  the  church,  that  it  was 
come  to  the  last  extremity.  Noah's  reproofs,  and  his  preaching  of  righteousness, 
were  utteily  disrei^arded.  God's  Spirit  had  striven  with  them  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  and  all  in  vain  ;  and  the  church  was  almost  swallowed  up.  It 
seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  so  narrow  limits,  as  to  be  confined  to  one  family 
And  there  was  no  prospect  of  any  thing  else  but  of  their  totally  swallowing  up 
the  church, and  that  in  a  very  little  time;  and  so  wholly  destroy inj]^  that  small 
root  that  had  the  bh-ssing  in  it,  or  whence  the  Redeemer  was  to  proceed. 

And  therefore  (Jod's  destroying  those  enemies  of  the  church  by  the  flood, 
belongs  to  this  aifair  of  redemption  :  for  it  was  one  thing  that  was  done  in 
fulfilment  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  as  it  was  revealed  to  Mam  :  I  will  put 
enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed;  it 
shall  bruise  thy  head."  This  destruction  was  only  a  destruction  of  the  seed  of 
the  serpent,  in  the  midst  of  their  most  violent  rage  against  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  and  so  delivering  the  seed  of  the  woman  from  them,  when  in  utmost  peril 
by  them. 

We  read  of  scarce  any  qjreat  destruction  of  nations  anywhere  in  Si-ripture, 
but  that  one  main  reason  given  for  it  is,  their  enmily  and  injuries  atrainst  Go<l's 
church  :  and  doubtless  this  was  one  main  rea«5on  of  the  destru«:tion  of  all  nations 
by  th;i  flood.  The  giants  that  were  in  those  days,  in  all  likeliho  >d,  got  them- 
selves their  renown  by  their  great  exploits  against  heiven,and  against  Christ  and 
his  church,  the  remainin<^  sons  of  God  that  had  not  corrupted  themselves. 

We  read  that  just  before  the  world  shall  be  destroyed  by  fire,  the  nations 
that  are  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  "hdll  gather  toi^ether  against  the 
church  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  and  shall  go  up  on  the  breadth  of  the  earth,  and 
compass  the  camp  of  the  saifits  above,  a  nil  the  belovetl  city  ;  and  then  fire  shall 
co.ne  down  from  G  hI  out  of  heaven,  and  tlevour  them.  Rev.  xx.  8,  9.  And  it 
seems  as  though  there  was  that  whicli  was  ver}*  pHrallel  to  it,  just  befoic  the 
world  was  destroyed  by  water.  And  theiefure  their  destruction  was  a  work  of 
God  that  did  as  much  belong  to  the  work  of  reilemptiofi,  as  the  destruction  of 
the  Egyptians  belongr*!  to  the  re<lemption  of  the  cliildren  of  Isreal  out  of 
Egypt,  or  as  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  mighty  army,  that  had  compassed 
about  Jerusalem  to  destroy  it,  belonged  to  God's  redemption  of  that  city 
from  them. 
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By  means  of  this  flood,  all  the  enemies  of  God's  church,  against  \rhom  that 
little  handful  had  no  strength,  were  swept  off  at  once.  God  took  their  part, 
and  appeared  for  Ihem  against  their  enemies,  and  drowned  those  of  whom  they 
had  been  afraid  in  the  flood  of  water,  as  he  drowned  the  enemies  of  Israel  that 
pursued  them,  in  the  Red  Sea. 

Indeed  God  could  have  taken  other  methods  to  deliver  his  church :  he  could 
have  converted  ail  the  world  instead  of  drowning  it ;  and  so  he  could  have 
taken  another  method  than  drowning  the  Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea.  But  that 
is  no  argument,  that  the  method  that  he  did  take,  was  not  a  method  to  show  his 
redeeming  mercy  to  them. 

By  the  wicked  world's  being  drowned,  the  wicked,  the  enemies  of  God's 
people,  were  dispossessed  of  the  earth,  and  the  whole  world  given  to  Noah  and 
his  family  to  possess  in  quiet ;  as  God  made  room  for  the  Israelites  in  Canaan^ 
by  casting  out  their  enemies  from  before  them.  And  God's  thus  taking  the 
possession  of  the  enemies  of  the  church,  and  giving  it  all  to  his  church,  was 
agreeable  to  that  promise  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  Psal.  xxxvii.  9,  10,  11 : 
**  For  evil  doers  shall  be  cut  off;  but  those  that  wait  upon  the  Lord,  they  shall 
inherit  the  earth.  For  yet  a  little  while  and  the  wicked  shall  not  be  ;  yea,  thou 
shalt  diligently  consider  his  place,  and  it  shall  not  be.  But  the  meek  shall 
inherit  the  earth,  and  shall  delight  themselves  in  the  abundance  of  peace." 

IL  Another  thing  here  belonging  to  the  same  work,  was  God's  so  wonder- 
fully preserving  that  family  of  which  the  Redeemer  was  to  proceed,  when  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  was  drowned.  God's  drowning  the  world,  and  saving 
J^oah  dud  his  family,  both  were  works  reducible  to  this  great  work.  The  saving 
JYoa/i  and  his  t'amily  belonged  to  it  two  ways.  As  thnt  family  was  the  family 
of  which  the  Redeemer  was  to  proceed,  and  as  tlu-t  family  was  the  church  that 
he  had  redeeineii,  it  was  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  tliat  was  there  saved. 
The  manner  of  God's  saving  those  persons,  when  all  the  world  besides  was  so 
overthrown,  was  very  wonderful  and  remarkable.  Il  was  a  wonderful  and 
remarkable  type  of  the  redemption  of  Christ,  of  that  redemption  that  is  sealed 
by  the  baptism  of  water,  and  is  so  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  as  1  Pet 
iii.  20,  21:  '^  Which  sometime  were  disobedient,  when  once  the  long-suffering 
of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  a  preparing,  wherein  few, 
that  is,  eight  souls,  were  saved  by  water.  The  like  figure  whereunto,  even 
baptism,  doth  also  now  save  us,  (not  the  puttin«r  away  <»f  the  filth  of  the  flesh, 
but  the  answer  of  a  i^ood  conscience  towards  Goil,)  by  the  resiu*rection  of  Jesus 
Ch.ist."  That  water  that  washed  away  the  filth  of  the  world,  that  cleared  the 
world  of  wicked  men,  was  a  type  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  that  takes  away  the 
sir*  of  the  world.  That  water  that  delivered  Noah  and  his  sons  from  theii 
enemies,  is  a  type  of  the  blooil  that  delivers  God's  church  from  thdr  sins,  their 
worst  enemies.  That  water  that  was  so  plentiful  and  abundant,  that  it  filled 
the  world,  and  reached  above  the  tops  of  the  hi^^hest  mountains,  was  a  type 
of  that  blood,  the  suiiiciency  of  which  is  so  abundant,  that  it  is  suflirient  tor  the 
whole  worKI;  suffirierit  to  bury  the  highest  mountains  t»f  sin.  The  ark  that 
was  the  refuge  and  hiding  place  of  the  church  in  this  time  of  storm  and  flood, 
was  a  type  of  Christ,  the  true  hiding  place  of  the  church,  from  the  storms  and 
floods  of  God's  wrath. 

III.  The  next  thing  I  would  observe  is,  the  new  grant  of  the  earth  God 
made  to  Noah  and  his  family  immediately  after  the  flood,  as  founded  on  the 
covenant  of  grace.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  represented  by  Noah's  buikling 
an  altar  to  the  Lord,  and  offering  a  sacrifice  of  every  clean  beast,  and  every 
clean  fowl.     And  we  have  an  account  of  God's  accepting  this  sacrifice.    Aud 
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thereupon  he  blessed  Noah,  and  established  his  covenant  with  him,  and  with 
his  seed,  promising  to  destroy  the  earth  in  like  manner  no  more ;  signifyino;  how 
that  it  is  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  that  God*s  favor  is  obtained,  and  his  people 
are  in  safety  from  God's  destroying  judgments,  and  do  obtain  the  blt«sing  of 
the  Lord.  And  God  now,  on  occasion  of  this  sacrifice  that  Noah  offered  to 
God,  gives  him  and  his  posterity  a  new  grant  of  the  earth;  a  new  power  of 
dominion  over  the  creatures,  as  founded  on  that  sacrifice,  and  so  founded  on 
the  covenant  of  grace.  And  so  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  diverse  grant  from 
that  which  was  made  to  Adam,  that  we  have  Gen.  i.  28 :  "  And  God  blessed 
them,  and  God  said  unto  them,  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth,  and  subdue  it ;  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth."  Which 
grant  was  not  founded  on  the  covenant  of  grace ;  for  it  was  given  to  Adam 
while  he  was  under  the  covenant  of  works,  and  therefore  was  antiquated  when 
that  covenant  ceased.  The  first  grant  of  the  earth  to  Adam  was  founded 
on  the  first  covenant ;  and  therefore,  when  the  first  covenant  was  broken,  the 
right  conveyed  to  him  by  that  first  covenant  was  forfeited  and  lost.  And  hence  it 
came  to  pass,  that  the  earth  was  taken  away  from  mankind  by  the  flood:  for  the  first 
grant  was  forfeited  ;  and  God  had  never  made  another  after  that,  till  after  the 
flood.  If  the  first  covenant  had  not  been  broken,  God  never  would  have 
drowned  the  world,  and  so  have  taken  it  away  from  mankind :  for  then  the 
first  jj^rant  made  to  mankind  would  have  stood  good.  Hut  that  was  broken  ; 
and  so  God  after  a  while,  destroyed  the  earth,  when  the  wickedness  of  man  was 
great. 

But  after  the  flood,  on  Noah's  offering  a  sacrifice  that  represented  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ,  God  in  smelling  a  sweet  savor,  or  acceptinc^  that  sacrifice,  as  it 
was  a  representation  of  the  true  sacrifice  of  Christ,  which  is  a  sweet  savor  in- 
deed to  God,  he  gives  Noah  a  new  grant  of  the  earth,  foun<!e(l  on  that  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  or  that  covenant  of  grace  which  is  by  that  sacrifice  of  Christ,  with 
a  promise  annexed,  that  now  the  earth  should  no  more  be  destroyeii,  till  the 
consummation  of  all  things;  as  you  may  see  in  Gen.  viii.  20,  21,  22,  and 
chap.  ix.  1,  2,  3,  7.  The  reason  why  such  a  promise,  that  God  would  no 
more  destroy  the  earth,  was  added  to  this  grant  ina<le  to  Noah,  and  not  to  that 
made  to  Adam,  was  because  this  was  founded  on  the  covenant  of  grace,  of 
A'hich  Christ  was  the  surety,  and  therefore  could  not  be  broken.  And  there- 
fore it  comes  to  pass  now  that  though  the  wickeilnessof  inanhas<lreadfully  ra<;ed, 
and  the  earth  has  been  filled  with  violence  and  wickeilness  thousands  of  times, 
and  one  age  after  another,  and  much  more  dreadful  and  airi^ravated  wicked- 
ness than  the  worhl  was  full  of  before  the  flooil,  being  against  so  much  greater 
light  and  mercy ;  especially  in  these  days  of  the  gospel :  yet  God's  patience 
holds  out ;  Go<l  does  not  destroy  the  earth  ;  his  mercy  and  forbearance  abide 
accordinfr  to  his  promise  ;  and  his  grant  established  with  Noah  and  his  sons 
abides  firm  an<l  good,  being  founded  on  the  covenant  of  grace. 

IV.  On  this  God  renews  with  Noah  and  his  sons  the  covenant  of  grace. 
Gen.  ix.  9,  10:  **  And  I,  behold,  I  establish  my  covenant  with  you,  and  with 
your  seed  after  yo^N  «md  with  every  living  creature  that  is  with  you,"  &c. ; 
which  was  the  covenant  of  grace ;  which  even  the  brute  creation  have  this 
benefit  of,  that  it  shall  never  be  destroyed  again  until  the  consummation  of  all 
things.  When  we  have  this  expression  in  Scripture,  my  covenant^  it  common- 
ly is  to  be  understood  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  The  manner  of  expressioni 
**  I  will  establish  my  covenant  with  you,  and  with  your  seed  af^er  you,"  shows 
olainly,  that  it  was  a  covenant  already  in  being,  that  had  been  made  already. 
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and  (hat  Noah  would  understand  what  covenant  it  was  by  thdi  denomination, 
viz.,  the  covenant  if  grace. 

V.  God's  disap^-K)inting  the  design  of  building  the  city  and  tower  of  BabeL 
This  work  of  God  belongs  to  the  great  work  of  redemption.  For  that  build- 
ing was  undertaken  in  opposition  to  this  great  building  of  God  that  we  are 
speaking  of.  Men's  going  about  to  build  such  a  city  and  tower  was  an  effect  of 
the  corruption  that  mankind  were  now  soon  fallen  into.  This  city  and  tower 
was  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  city  of  God,  as  the  god  that  they  built  it  to, 
was  their  pride.  Being  sunk  into  a  disposition  to  foi-sake  the  true  God,  the 
first  idol  they  set  up  in  his  room,  was  themselves,  their  own  glory  and  fame. 
And  as  this  city  and  tower  had  their  foundation  laid  in  the  pride  and  vanity  of 
men,  and  the  haughtiness  of  their  minds,  so  it  was  built  on  a  foundation  ex- 
ceedingly contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  his  redeemed  city,  which  has  its  foundation  laid  in  humility. 

Therefore  God  saw  that  it  tended  to  frustrate  the  design  of  that  great  build- 
ing that  was  founded,  not  in  the  haughtiness  of  men,  but  Christ's  blood  ;  and 
therefore  the  thing  that  they  did  displeased  the  Lord,  and  he  baffled  and  con- 
founded the  design,  and  did  not  suffer  them  to  bring  it  to  perfection  ;  as  God 
will  frustrate  and  confound  all  other  buildings,  that  are  set  up  in  opposition 
to  the  great  building  of  the  work  of  redemption. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  Isaiah,  where  the  prophet  is  foretelling  God's 
setting  up  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  world,  he  foretells  how  God  will,  in 
order  to  it,  bring  down  the  haughtiness  of  men,  and  how  the  day  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  on  every  hi^h  tftwer^  and  upon  every  fenced  wa//,  &.c.  Christ's  king- 
dom is  establishni,  by  bringing  down  every  high  thing  to  make  way  for  it :  2 
Cor.  X.  4,  o,  **  For  tiie  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  mighty  through  God  to 
the  pulling  down  of  str(»ng  holds,  caMing  down  imaginations,  and  every  high 
thinjj  that  exalteth  itself  against  the  knovvltdge  of  God."  What  is  done  in  a 
particular  soul,  to  make  way  for  tiie  setting  up  of  Christ's  kingdom,  is  to 
destroy  Babel  in  that  soul. 

They  intended  to  have  built  Babel  up  to  heaven.  That  building  that  is  the 
subj«*rt  we  are  upon,  is  a  building  that  is  intended  to  be  built  so  high,  that  its 
top  shall  reach  to  heaven  indeed,  as  it  will  to  the  highest  heavens  at  the  end 
of  the  world,  when  it  shall  be  finished  :  and  therefore  (iod  would  not  suff*er 
the  buildings  of  his  enemies,  that  they  designed  to  build  up  to  heaven  in  op- 
pfisition  to  it,  to  prosper.  If  they  had  gone  on  and  prospered  in  buildmg  that 
city  and  tower,  it  iniuht  have  kept  the  world  of  wicked  men,  the  enemies  of  the 
chureli,  together,  as  that  was  their  design.  They  might  have  remained  united 
in  one  vast,  powerful  city ;  and  so  they  might  have  been  too  powerful  for  the 
city  of  God,  and  quite  swallowed  it  up. 

This  city  of  Babel  is  the  same  with  the  city  of  Baltylon;  for  Babylon  in 
the  original  is  Babel.  But  Babylon  was  a  city  that  is  always  spoken  of  in 
Scripture  as  chieffy  opposite  to  the  city  of  G<kL  Balylon,  and  Jerusalem,  or 
Zton,  are  often  op|)osed  to  each  other,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  New. 
This  city  was  a  powerful  and  terrible  enemy  to  the  city  of  (f«»d  afterwards, 
notwith>tandini:  this  great  check  put  to  the  building  of  it  in  the  beginning. 
But  it  miuht  have  been,  and  probably  would  have  been  vastly  more  |»o\verfuI, 
and  able  to  vex  and  destroy  the  church  of  Go<l,  if  it  had  not  (mii  thus  checked. 
Thus  it  was  in  kindness  to  bis  rhurch  in  the  world,  and  .n  prosecution  of 
die  great  design  of  redemption,  that  God  put  a  stop  to  the  buMing  of  th**  city 
and  tower  of  Babel. 

VJ    The  dispersing  of  the  nations,  and  dividing  the  earth  auiong  its  inhabits 
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auts,  immediately  after  God  had  caused  the  building  of  Babel  to  cease.  This 
wras  done  so  as  most  to  suit  that  ^reat  design  of  redemption.  And  particularly, 
God  therein  had  an  eye  to  the  future  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the  nations. 
'I'hey  were  so  placed,  the  bounds  of  their  habitation  so  limited  round  about 
the  hind  of  Canaan,  the  place  laid  out  for  the  habitation  of  Gcui's  people,  as 
most  suited  the  design  of  propagating  the  gospel  among  them  :  Deut.  xxxii. 
8,  '•  When  the  Most  High  divided  to  the  nations  their  inheritance,  when  he 
Separated  the  sons  of  Adam,  he  set  the  bounds  of  the  people  according  to  the 
number  of  the  children  of  Israel."  Acts  xvii.  26,  27,  "And  hath  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
hath  determined  the  times  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habita- 
tion ;  that  they  should  seek  the  I-iOrd,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him,  and 
find  him."  The  land  of  Canaan  was  the  most  conveniently  situated  of  any 
place  in  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  the  light  of  the  gospel  thence 
among  the  nations  in  general.  The  inhabited  world  was  chiefly  in  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  times  immediately  after  Christ,  which  was  in  the  countries  round 
about  Jerusalem,  and  so  properly  situated  for  the  purpose  of  diiFusing  the  liiiht 
of  the  gospel  among  them  from  that  place.  The  devil  seeing  the  advantage 
of  this  situatum  of  the  nations  for  promoting  the  great  work  of  redemption, 
and  the  disadvantage  of  it  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  his  kingdom,  after- 
ward led  away  many  nations  into  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world,  to  that  emi, 
to  get  them  out  of  the  way  of  the  gospel.  Thus  he  led  some  into  America; 
and  others  into  norttiern  cold  regions,  that  are  almost  inaccessible. 

Vll.  Another  thing  I  would  mention  in  this  period,  was  God's  preserving 
the  true  religion  in  the  line  from  which  Christ  was  to  proi'eed,  when  the 
world  in  general  apostatized  to  idolatry,  and  the  church  were  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  swallowed  up  in  the  general  corruption.  Although  God  had 
lately  wrought  so  wonderfully  for  the  deliverance  of  his  church,  and  had  shown 
so  great  mercy  towards  it,  as  for  its  sake  even  to  destroy  all  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  and  although  he  had  lately  renewed  and  established  his  covenant  of 
grace  with  Noah  and  his  sons :  yet  so  prone  is  the  corrupt  heart  of  man  to 
d(*part  from  God,  and  to  sink  into  the  depths  of  wickedness,  and  so  prone  to 
darkness,  delusion,  and  idolatry,  that  the  world  soon  after  the  (lixnl  fell  into 
gross  idolatry  ;  so  that  before  Abraham  the  distemper  was  U»come  almost 
universal.  The  earth  was  become  very  corrupt  at  the  time  of  the  building  of 
Babel ;  and  even  God's  people  themselves,  even  that  line  from  which  Christ 
was  to  come,  were  cornipleil  in  a  measure  with  idolatry :  Josh.  xxiv.  2,  "  Your 
fathers  dwelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood  in  old  time,  even  'i'erah  the  tathei 
of  Abraham,  and  the  father  of  Nahor;  and  they  served  other  gods.^*  The 
other  side  of  the  flood  means  beyond  the  river  Euphrates,  where  the  ancestors 
of  Abraham  lived. 

We  are  not  to  understand,  that  they  where  wholly  drawn  otTto  idolatr)',  to 
forsake  the  true  God.  For  God  is  said  to  be  the  Go*!  of  Nahor :  Gen.  xxxi 
53,  *'  The  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Nahor,  the  God  oi  their  fathers^ 
jiidije  betwixt  us.*'  But  they  only  partook  in  some  measure  of  the  general 
and  almost  universal  corruption  of  the  times ;  as  Solomon  was  in  a  measure 
infecteil  with  idolatrous  corruption ;  and  as  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt 
are  said  to  serve  other  gcnls,  though  yet  there  was  the  true  church  of  God 
among  them  ;  and  as  there  were  images  kept  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
lamily  of  Jacob  ;  the  corruption  being  brought  from  Padan  Aram,  whence  be 
fetched  his  wives. 

This  was  tlie  second  time  that  the  church  was  almost  brought  to  nothing 
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by  the  corruption  and  general  defection  of  the  world  from  true  religion.  But 
still  the  true  religion  was  kept  in  the  family  from  which  Christ  was  to  pro- 
ceed. Which  is  another  instance  of  God's  remarkably  preserving  his  church 
in  a  time  of  a  general  deluge  of  wickedness ;  and  wherein,  although  the  god 
of  this  world  raged,  and  had  almost  swallowed  up  God's  church,  yet  God  did 
not  suffer  the  gates  of  hell  to  prevail  against  it. 


PART    III. 

From  the  Calling  of  Abraham  to  Moses. 

I  PRocRED  now  to  show  how  the  work  of  redemption  was  carried  on 
through  the  third  period  of  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament,  beginning  with  the 
culling  of  Abraham^  and  extending  to  Moses,     And  here, 

I.  It  pleased  God  now  to  separate  that  person  of  whom  Christ  was  to 
come,  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  his  church  miu^ht  be  upheld  in  his 
family  and  posterity  till  Christ  should  come  ;  as  he  did  in  calling  Abraham 
out  of  his  own  country,  and  from  his  kindred,  to  go  into  a  distant  country, 
that  God  should  show  him,  and  bringing  him  first  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees 
to  Charran,  and  then  to  the  land  of  Canaan. 

It  was  before  observed,  that  the  corruption  of  the  world  with  idolatry  was 
now  become  general  ;  m»iikii»il  were  almost  wholly  overrun  with  idolatry : 
God  therefore  saw  it  nwessary,  in  order  to  uphold  true  reliixion  in  the  world, 
that  ther<»  should  be  a  family  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  worhl.  It  proved 
to  be  hi«j:h  lime  to  take  this  course,  lest  the  church  of  Christ  should  wholly  be 
carried  away  with  the  apostasy.  For  the  cliurch  of  (iod  itself,  that  had  been 
upheld  in  the  line  of  Abrahanrs  ancestors,  was  already  considerably  corrupted, 
Abrai)fim*s  own  country  and  kindred  had  most  of  them  fallen  off;  and  with- 
out some  extraordinary  interposition  of  Providence,  in  all  likelihood,  in  a  gen- 
eration or  two  more,  the  true  religion  in  this  line  would  have  been  extmct. 
And  therefore  God  saw  it  to  be  time  to  call  Abraham,  the  person  in  whose 
family  he  intende<l  to  uphold  the  true  relii^ion,  out  of  his  own  country,  and 
from  his  kindred,  to  a  far  distant  country,  that  his  posterity  might  there  re- 
main a  people  separate  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  th;it  so  the  true  religion 
miirht  be  upheld  there,  while  all  mankind  besides  were  swallowed  up  in 
Henthenisin. 

The  land  of  the  Chaldees,  that  Abraham  was  called  to  go  out  of,  was  the 
country  about  Babel ;  Babel,  or  Babylon  was  the  chief  city  of  the  land  of 
Chaldea.  Learned  men  suppose,  by  what  they  gather  from  some  of  the  most 
ancient  accounts  of  things,  that  it  was  in  this  land  that  idolatry  first  began ; 
that  Babel  and  Chaldea  were  the  original  and  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of 
idols,  whence  it  spread  into  other  nations.  And  therefore  the  land  of  the 
Chaldeans,  or  the  country  of  Bab\l  >h,  is  in  Scripture  c.alN'd  the  land  nf  g ratten 
imns^es  ;  as  you  may  see,  Jer.  I.  3.'),  togeth^T  with  verse  3S :  "  A  sword  is 
up<m  the  Chaldeans,  sailh  thf  fyird,  and  upon  the  inhal)itants  of  Babylon,  and 
upon  her  princes,  and  upon  htr  wise  men. — \  drought  is  u|K>n  her  waters,  and 
they  shall  be  dried  up  ;  for  it  is  the  land  of  graven  images,  and  they  are  mad 
upon  their  idols."  God  calls  Abraham  out  of  this  idolatrous  country,  to  a 
great  distance  from  it.  .\nd  when  he  came  there,  he  gave  him  no  inheritance 
in  it,  no  not  si  much  as  to  set  his  foot  on  ;  but  he  remained  a  stranger  and  a 
sojourner,  that  he  and  his  family  migh*.  Le  kept  separate  from  all  the  world. 
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This  was  a  new  thing :  God  had  never  taken  snch  a  method  before.  His 
church  had  not  in  this  manner  been  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  till 
now  ;  but  were  wont  to  dwell  with  them,  without  any  bar  or  fence  to  keep 
them  separate  ;  the  mischievous  consequences  of  which  had  been  found  once 
and  again.  The  effect  before  the  flood  of  God's  people  living  intennino:led 
with  the  wicked  world,  without  any  remarkable  wall  of  separation,  was,  that 
the  sons  of  the  church  joined  in  marriage  with  others,  and  thereby  almost  all 
soon  became  inft-cted,  and  the  church  was  almost  brought  to  nothing.  The 
method  that  God  took  then  to  fence  the  church  was,  to  drown  the  wicked 
world,  and  save  the  church  in  the  ark.  And  now  the  world,  before  Abraham 
was  called,  was  become  corrupt  again.  But  now  God  took  another  method. 
He  did  not  destroy  the  wicked  world,  and  save  Abraham,  and  his  wife,  and 
Lot,  in  an  ark  ;  but  he  calls  these  persons  to  go  and  live  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

This  was  a  new  thing,  and  a  great  thing,  that  God  did  toward  the  work 
of  redemption.  This  thing  was  done  now  about  the  middle  of  the  space  of 
time  between  the  fall  of  man  and  the  corning  of  Christ ;  and  there  were  about 
two  thousand  years  yet  to  come  before  Christ  the  great  Redeemer  was  to  come. 
But  by  this  calling  of  Abraham,  the  ancestor  of  Christ,  a  foundation  was  laid 
for  the  upholding  the  church  of  Christ  in  the  world,  till  Christ  should  come.  For  the 
world  having  become  idolatrous,  there  was  a  necessity  that  the  seed  of  the  woman 
should  be  thus  separated  from  the  idolatrous  worM  in  order  to  that. 

And  then  it  was  needful  that  there  should  be  a  particular  nation  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  receive  the  types  ami  prophecies  that  were  need- 
ful to  be  given  of  Christ,  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  coming ;  that  to  them 
might  be  committed  the  oracles  of  God  ;  and  that  by  tliein  the  history  of  Goii's 
great  works  of  creation  and  providence  might  be  upheld;  and  that  so  Christ 
might  be  born  of  this  nation  ;  and  that  from  hence  the  lii^ht  of  the  gospel 
might  shine  forth  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  These  ends  could  not  be  well  ob- 
tained, if  God's  people  through  all  these  two  thousand  years,  had  lived  intermixed 
vith  the  Heathen  world.  So  that  this  callinir  of  Abraham  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  kind  of  a  new  foundation  laid  for  the  visible  church  of  God,  in  a 
more  distinct  and  regular  state,  to  be  upheld  and  built  up  on  this  foundation 
from  henceforwanl,  till  Christ  should  actually  come,  and  then  through  him  to 
be  propagated  to  all  nations.  So  that  Abraham  being  the  person  in  whom 
this  foundation  is  laid,  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  thovgh  he  were  the  father 
of  all  the  church,  the  father  of  all  them  that  believe;  as  it  were  a  root  whence 
the  visible  church  thenceforward  through  Christ,  Abraham's  root  ami  offspring, 
rose  as  a  tree,  distinct  from  all  other  plants ;  of  which  tree  Christ  was  the 
branch  of  righteousness ;  and  from  which  tree,  after  Chi  ist  came,  the  natural 
branches  were  broken  off,  and  the  Gentiles  were  grafted  into  the  same  tree 
So  that  Abraham  still  remains  the  father  of  the  church,  or  root  of  the  tree, 
through  Christ  his  M*ed.  It  is  the  same  tree  that  flourishes  from  that  smaii 
beginning,  that  was  in  Abraham^s  time,  and  has  in  these  days  of  the  gospel 
spread  its  branches  over  a  threat  pait  of  the  caith,  and  will  fdl  the  whole 
earth  in  due  time,  and  at  the  end  of  the  world  shall  be  transplanted  from  an 
earthly  soil  into  the  paradise  of  God. 

II.  There  accompanit*d  this  a  more  particular  and  full  revelation  and  con- 
firmation of  the  covenant  of  grace  than  ever  had  been  before.  There  had  be- 
fore this  been,  as  it  were,  two  particular  and  solemn  editions  or  confirmations 
of  this  covenant ;  one  at  the  bcgiiming  of  the  first  period,  which  was  that 
whereby  the  covenant  of  grace  was  levealed  to  our  tirst  parents,  soon  aftei 
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the  fall ;  the  other  at  the  beginninj^  of  the  second  period,  whereby  God  solemnly 
renewed  the  covenant  of  grace  with  Noah  and  his  family  soon  after  the  flood ; 
and  now  there  is  a  third,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  period,  at  and  after  the 
calling  of  Abraham.  And  it  now  being  much  nearer  the  time  of  the  coming  of 
Christ  than  when  the  covenant  of  grace  was  first  revealed,  it  being,  as  was 
said  before,  about  half  way  between  the  fall  and  the  coming  of  Christ,  the 
revelation  of  the  coven  t  now  was  much  more  full  than  any  that  had  been  be- 
fore. The  covenant  was  now  more  particularly  revealed.  It  was  now  revealed, 
not  only  that  Christ  should  be  ;  but  it  was  revealed  to  Abraham,  that  he 
should  be  his  seed  ;  and  it  was  now  promised,  that  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
should  be  blessed  in  him.  And  God  was  much  in  the  promises  of  this  to  Abra* 
ham.  The  first  promise  was  when  he  first  called  him.  Gen.  xii.  2:  "  And  I 
will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name 
great ;  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing."  And  again  the  same  promise  was  re- 
newed after  he  came  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  chap.  xiii.  14,  &c.  And  the 
covenant  was  again  renewed  after  Abraham  had  returned  from  the  slaughter 
of  the  kings,  chap.  xv.  5,  6.  And  again,  after  his  offering  up  Isaac,  chap, 
xxii.  16,  17,  18. 

In  this  renewal  of  the  covenant  of  grace  with  Abraham,  several  particulars 
concerning  that  covenant  were  revealed  more  fully  than  ever  had  been  before  ; 
not  only  that  Christ  was  to  be  of  Abraham's  seetl,  but  also,  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  hrini^ing  all  nations  into  the  church,  that  all  the  families  of 
the  earth  were  to  be  blessed,  was  now  made  known.  And  then  the  great 
condition  of  the  covenant  ofirrare,  which  is  faith,  was  now  more  fully  made 
known.  (len.  xv.  f),  (5,  "  And  he  said  unto  him,  So  shall  thy  see<l  be.  And 
Abraham  believed  (Jod,  and  it  was  counted  unto  him  lt»r  righteousness." 
Whirh  is  much  taken  notice  of  in  the  New  Testanaent,  as  thai  whence  Abraham 
Was  railed  the  father  of  them  that  believe. 

And  as  there  was  now  a  further  revelation  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  so  there 
was  a  further  ccmfirmaticm  of  it  by  seals  and  pledges,  than  ever  had  been  be- 
fore ;  as,  particularly,  (io<i  did  now  institute  a  certain  sacrament,  to  be  a  steady 
seal  of  this  covenant  in  the  visible  ciRirch,  till  Christ  should  rome,  viz.,  circum- 
cision. Cirrumeisii»n  was  a  seal  of  this  covenant  of  irraie,  as  appears  by  the 
first  institution,  as  we  have  an  aerount  of  it  in  the  17th  chapter  of  (ienesis. 
It  there  appears  to  lie  a  seal  of  that  covenant  by  whieh  God  promisetl  to  make 
Abraham  a  father  of  many  nations,  as  appears  by  the  5th  veise,  compared  with 
the  !*lh  and  KMli  verses.  And  we  are  expressly  lautrht,  that  it  was  a  seal  of 
the  rii^hteonsness  of  faith,  K<>m.  iv.  11.  S|)eakinu:  of  Abraham,  the  a]K>stle 
savs,  *'  he  received  the  sign  o(  circumcision,  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of 
faith." 

As  I  ol>s(*r\'e<l  before,  G(Hi  called  Abraham,  that  his  family  and  posterity 
misrht  \ye  kept  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  till  Chri>t  should  come, 
whirli  Go«J  saw  to  Ik?  neces.vary  on  the  forementione«i  accounts.  And  this 
sacrament  was  the  principal  wall  of  separation ;  it  chiefly  distin«;uished  Abra- 
ham's s**ed  from  the  world,  and  kept  up  a  distinction  and  .separation  more  thaD 
any  other  particniar  observance  whatsoever. 

And  Ijeside^  thi^.  there  were  other  occasional  seals,  phnlges  and  confirmations, 
that  Abraham  had  of  this  covenant;  as,  particularly,  (<od  gave  Abraham  a 
remarkable  pted«re  ot  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  lie  had  made  him,  in  his 
Tictory  over  Chedorlaomer  and  the  kings  that  were  with  him.  Chedorlaomer 
seems  to  have  b»'en  a  jjreat  emperor,  that  reiirned  over  a  i^reat  part  of  the  worio 
at  that  day ;  and  though  he  had  hi*  seat  at  Elam,  which  was  not  aiucb  if  anT 
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thing  short  of  a  thousand  miles  distant  from  the  land  of  Canaan,  yet  he  ex- 
tended his  empire  so  as  to  reign  over  many  parts  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  as 
appears  by  chap.  xiv.  4,  5,  6,  7.  It  is  suppost'd  by  learned  men,  that  he  was 
a  king  of  the  Assyrian  empire  at  that  day,  which  had  been  before  begun  by 
Nimrod  at  Babel.  And  as  it  was  the  honor  ot'  kin»;s  in  those  days  to  build  new 
cities  to  be  made  the  seat  of  their  empire,  as  appears  by  Gt^n,  x.  10,  11,  12  ; 
so  it  is  conjectured,  that  he  had  gone  forth  and  built  him  a  city  in  Elam,  and 
made  that  his  seat ;  and  that  those  other  kings,  who  came  with  him,  were  bis 
deputies  in  the  several  cities  and  countries  where  they  reigned.  But  yet,  as 
mighty  an  empire  as  he  had,  and  as  great  an  army  as  he  now  came  with  into 
the  land  where  Abraham  was,  yet  Abraham,  only  with  his  trained  servants, 
that  were  born  in  his  own  house,  conquered,  subdueti,  and  baffled  this  mighty 
emperor,  a:ui  the  kings  that  came  with  him,  and  all  their  araiy.  This  he 
received  of  God  as  a  pledge  of  what  he  had  promised,  viz.,  the  victory  that 
Christ  his  seed  should  obtain  over  the  nations  of  the  earth,  whereby  he  should 
possess  the  gates  of  his  enemies.  It  is  plainly  spoken  of  as  such  in  the  41st 
of  Isaiah,  in  that  chapter  is  foretold  the  future  glorious  victory  the  church 
shall  obtain  over  the  nations  of  the  world ;  as  you  may  see  in  the  1st,  lOth,  and 
15th  verses,  &.c.  But  here  this  victory  of  Abraham  over  such  a  great  emperor 
and  his  mighty  forces,  is  spoken  of  as  a  pledge  and  earnest  of  this  victory  of 
the  church,  as  you  may  see  in  the  2d  and  3(1  verses :  "  Who  raised  up  the 
righteous  man  from  the  east,  called  him  to  his  foot,  gave  the  nations  before 
him,  and  made  him  rule  over  kings  ?  He  gave  them  as  the  dust  to  his  sword, 
and  as  driven  stubble  to  his  bow.  He  pursued  them,  and  pitssed  safely;  even 
by  the  way  that  he  had  not  ^one  with  his  teet." 

Another  remarkable  confirination  Abraham  received  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  was  when  he  returned  from  the  slaughter  tif  the  kin^s  ;  when  Mel- 
chiseclec  the  king  of  Salem,  the  priest  of  the  most  high  God,  that  great  type 
of  Christ,  met  him,  and  blessed  him,  ami  brought  forth  bread  and  wine.  The 
bread  and  wine  signified  the  same  blessings  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  that  the 
bread  and  wine  does  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.  So  that  as  Abra- 
ham had  a  seal  of  the  covenant  in  circumcision  that  was  e(|iiivalent  to  baptism, 
so  now  he  had  a  seal  of  it  e()uivalent  to  the  Loid's  supper.  And  Mclchisedec's 
coming  to  meet  him  with  such  a  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  nn  the  occasion 
of  this  victoiy  of  his  over  the  kings  of  the  north,  confirms  that  that  victory  wiis 
a  pledge  of  G>Hi\s  fulfilment  of  the  same  covenant;  for  that  is  the  mercy  that 
Meh:hisedec  with  his  bread  and  wine  takes  notice  of;  as  you  may  see  by  what 
he  says  in  Gen.  xiv.  19,  20. 

Another  confuinaiion  that  God  gave  Abraham  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
was  the  vision  that  he  had  in  the  deep  sleep  that  fell  uponhiin,  of  the  smoking 
furnace,  and  burning  l:imp,  that  passed  between  the  parts  of  the  sacrifice,  as 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  loth  chapter  of  Genesis.  The  sacrifice,  as  all  sacrifices 
do,  signifu-d  the  sacrifice  of  ChrUt.  The  smoking  turnace  that  pas>ed  through 
the  midst  of  that  s^icrltice  tirst,  signified  the  suifenn^s  of  Christ.  But  the 
burning  lamp  that  tollowtnl,  which  shone  with  a  clear  bright  light,  signifies  the 
glory  that  loliowed  Christ's  sufferings,  and  was  pr.»cure<l  hy  them. 

Another  remarkable  p.'edge  that  God  gave  Abraham  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  covenant  of  grace,  was  his  giving  of  the  child  of  whom  Christ  was  tc 
come,  in  his  old  a;;e.  This  in  spoken  of  as  such  in  Scripture,  Heb.  xi.  11,  12 
and  also  Uom.  iv.  IS,  &c. 

Again,  another  remarkable  pledgee  that  God  ^ave  Abraham  of  the  fulfilment 
o(  Uie  covimaut  o(  grace,  was  bus  deli  vet  iiig  Isaac,  after  he  was  laid  upoo  the 
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wood  of  the  sacrifice  to  be  slain.  This  was  a  confirmation  of  Abraham's  faith 
in  the  promise  that  God  had  made  of  Christ,  that  he  should  be  of  Isaac's  pos- 
terity ;  and  was  a  representation  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ ;  as  you  may 
see,  Heb.  xi.  17,  IS,  19.  And  because  this  was  given  as  a  confirmation  of 
the  covenant  of  grace,  therefore  God  renewed  that  covenant  with  Abraham  on 
this  occasion,  as  you  may  see,  Gen.  xxiv.  15,  &c. 

Thus  you  see  how  much  more  fully  the  covenant  of  grace  was  revealed  and 
confirmed  in  Abraham's  time  than  ever  it  had  been  before  ;  by  means  of  which, 
Abraham  seems  to  have  had  a  more  clear  understanding  and  sight  of  Christ 
the  great  Redeemer,  and  the  future  things  that  were  to  be  accomplished  by 
him,  than  any  of  the  saints  that  had  gone  before.  And  therefore  Christ  takes 
notice  of  it,  that  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  his  day,  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad, 
John  viii.  56.  So  i^reat  an  advance  did  it  please  God  now  to  make  in  this  i 
buddjiiga.  which  he  had  been  carrying  on  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.         * 

Jli.  The  next  ihiuij;  that  1  would  take  notice  of  here,  is  God's  preserving 
the  patriarchs  for  so  long  a  time  in  the  midst  of  the  wicked  inhabitants  ot 
Canaan,  and  from  all  otlier  enemies.  The  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  were  those  of  whom  Christ  was  to  proceed  ;  and  they  were  now  separ- 
ateti  from  the  world,  that  in  them  his  church  might  be  upheld.  Therefore  in 
preserving  ihem,  the  threat  design  of  redemj)tion  was  upheld  and  carried  on. 
He  preserved  them  and  kept  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  where  they  sojourned 
from  destroying  them  ;  wliich  was  a  remarkable  dispensation  of  Providence. 
For  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  were  at  that  day  exceedingly  wicked,  though 
they  i^rew  mcJre  wiike«l  afterwards.  This  appears  by  Gen.  xv.  16  :  "  In  the 
fourth  generation  they  slinll  come  hither  aii^ain  ;  tor  the  iniijuity  of  theCanaan- 
ites  is  not  yet  full  :*'  as  much  as  to  say,  llioii^h  it  oe  veiy  i^reat,  yet  it  is  not 
full.  And  their  great  vvickfdiiess  als)  a[)prar>  by  Abridiain  and  Isaac's  aver- 
sion to  their  children  marrying  any  of  the  daughters  oi  the  land.  Abraham, 
when  he  was  old  could  not  be  content  till  he  h.id  made  his  servant  swear  that 
he  wouhi  not  take  a  wite  for  his  son  of  the  daughters  of  the  land.  And  Isaac 
and  Rebecca  were  content  to  send  away  Jacob  to  so  great  a  distance  as  Padan 
Aram,  to  take  him  a  wife  thence.  And  when  llsau  married  some  of  the 
dauirliters  of  the  land,  we  are  told,  that  they  were  a  grief  of  mind  to  Isaac  and 
Rebecca. 

Another  argument  of  their  great  wlcketlnevs,  was  the  instances  we  have  in 
Sodom  ami  (ioniorrah,  Adniah  ami  Zeb>>im,  winch  were  son)e  of  the  cities  of 
Canaan,  thtmi^h  they  weie  probably  dt>tinL;iti>iiini;ly  wicked. 

And  they  being  thus  wiiked,  were  lineiy  to  have  the  most  bitter  enmity 
against  these  holy  men;  agreeably  to  what  was  declared  at  first,  ^'  I  will  put 
enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  tiiy  seed  and  her  seed.'' 
Their  holy  lives  were  a  continual  condenmation  of  their  wickedness.  And 
besides,  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  but  that  they  must  be  much  in  reproving 
their  wickedness,  as  we  find  I^)t  wits  in  Sodom;  who,  we  aie  told,  vexeil  his 
righteous  soul  with  their  unlawful  deeds,  and  was  a  preacher  of  righteousness 
to  them. 

And  they  were  the  more  exposed  to  them,  being  strangers  and  sojourners 
m  the  land,  and  having  no  inheritance  there  as  yet.  Men  are  more  apt  to  find 
fault  with  strangers,  and  to  beirritatetl  by  any  thing  m  them  that  oiFends  them, 
as  they  were  with  Lot  in  Sodom.  He  ver>  gently  reproved  their  wickedness; 
2nd  th«'y  say  upon  it,  **  This  fellow  came  in  to  sojourn,  and  he  will  needs  be  a 
"uler  and  a  judixe ;"  and  threatened  what  they  would  do  to  him. 

But  God  wonderfully  preserved  .iuiaha:»i  anil  L»l,  and  i^aac  and  Jacoh 
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and  their  families,  amorigst  them,  though  they  were  few  in  number,  and  they 
might  quickly  have  destroyed  them ;  which  is  taken  notice  of  as  a  wonderful 
instance  of  God's  preserving  mercy  toward  his  church,  Psal.  cv.  12,  &c, : 
"  When  they  were  but  a  few  men  in  number ;  yea,  very  few,  and  strangers 
in  it.  When  they  went  from  one  nation  to  another,  from  one  kingdom  to  an- 
other people ;  he  suffered  no  man  to  do  them  wrong :  yea,  he  reproved  kings 
for  their  sakes,  saying.  Touch  not  mine  anointed,  and  do  my  prophets  nc 
harm." 

This  preservation  was,  in  some  instances  especially,  very  remarkable ; 
those  instances  that  we  have  an  account  of,  wherein  the  people  of  the  land 
were  greatly  irritated  and  provoked ;  as  they  were  by  Simeon  and  Levi's 
treatment  of  the  :Shechemites,  as  you  may  see  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  30,  &c.  God 
then  strangely  preserved  Jacob  and  his  family,  restraining  the  provoked  peo- 
ple by  an  unusual  terror  on  their  minds,  as  you  may  see  in  Gen.  xxxv.  5 : 
**  And  the  terror  of  Go<l  was  upon  the  cities  that  were  round  about  them,  and 
they  did  not  pursue  after  the  sons  of  Jacob." 

And  God's  preserving  them,  not  only  from  the  Canaanites,  is  here  to  be 
taken  notice  of,  but  his  preserving  them  from  all  others  that  intended  mischief 
to  them  :  as  his  preserving  Jacob  and  his  company,  when  pursued  by  Laban, 
full  of  rage,  and  a  disposition  to  overtake  him  as  an  enemy  :  God  met  him, 
and  rebuked  him,  and  said  to  him,  *'  Take  heed  that  thou  speak  not  to  Jacob 
either  good  or  bad."  How  wonderfully  did  he  also  preserve  him  from  Esau 
his  brother,  when  he  came  forth  with  an  army,  with  a  full  design  to  cut  him 
off!  How  did  Go<l,  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  when  he  wrestled  with  Christ 
at  Penuel,  wonderlully  turn  I-2sau's  heart,  and  make  him,  instead  of  meeting 
him  as  an  enemy  with  slaughter  and  destruction,  to  meet  him  as  a  friend  and 
brother,  doing  him  no  harm  ! 

And  thus  Wiis  thrs  handful,  this  little  root  that  had  the  blessing  of  the 
Redeemer  in  it,  preserved  in  the  midst  of  enemies  and  dangers ;  which  was 
not  unlike  to  the  preserving  the  ark  in  the  miilst  of  the  tempestuous  delii»!:e. 

IV.  The  next  thing  I  would  mention  is,  the  awful  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  and  tlie  neighboring  cities.  This  tended  to  promote  the  great 
design  and  work  that  is  the  .subject  of  my  present  undertaking,  two  ways.  It 
did  so,  as  it  tended  powerfully  to  restrain  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  from  in- 
juring those  holy  strangers  that  G^hI  had  brought  to  sojourn  amongst  them. 
Ijot  was  one  ot  those  strangers  ;  he  came  into  the  land  with  Abraham ;  and 
Siulom  was  destroyed  lor  their  abusive  disregard  of  Ix)t,  the  preacher  ot'iight- 
eousness,  that  Go<i  had  sent  among  them.  And  their  destruction  came  just 
up(m  their  cominitting  a  most  injuri<ms  and  aliominable  insult  on  Lot,  and  the 
strangers  that  were  come  into  his  house,  even  those  angels,  whom  they  proba- 
bly took  to  be  some  of  Lot's  former  acquaintance  come  from  the  country  that 
)e  came  from,  to  viMt  him.  They  in  a  most  outrageous  manner  beset  Lot's 
nouse,  intendmg  a  monstrous  abase  and  act  of  violence  on  those  strangers 
that  were  come  thither,  ami  threatening  to  serve  Lot  worse  than  them. 

But  in  the  iniilst  ot'  this,  God  smote  them  with  blindness  ;  and  the  next 
morning  the  city  and  the  country  about  it  was  overthrown  in  a  most  terrible 
storm  of  tire  and  brimstone;  which  dreadful  destruction,  as  it  was  in  the  sight 
of  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  therefore  greatly  tended  to  re- 
strain them  from  hurting  those  holy  strangers  any  more ;  it  doubtless  struck 
a  drt-ad  and  terror  on  their  minds,  and  made  them  afraid  to  hurt  them,  and 
probably  was  one  principal  means  to  restrain  them,  and  presen'e  the  patriarchs. 
kiid  when  that  reason  is  given  why  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  did  not  pur* 
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sue,  after  Jacob,  when  they  were  so  provoked  by  the  destruction  of  the  She- 
cheinites,  viz.,  "  that  the  terror  of  the  Lord  was  upon  them,"  it  is  very  probable, 
that  this  was  the  terror  ihat  was  set  home  upon  them.  They  remembered  the 
amazing  destruction  of  Sodom,  and  the  cities  of  the  plain,  that  came  upon 
them  upon  (heir  abusive  treatment  of  Lot,  and  so  durst  not  hurt  Jacob  and 
his  family,  though  they  were  so  much  provoked  to  it. 

Another  way  that  this  awful  destruction  tended  to  promote  this  great  aflfair 
of  redemption,  was,  that  hereby  God  did  remarkably  exhibit  the  terrors  of  his 
law,  to  make  men  sensible  of  their  need  of  redeeming  mercy.     The  work  of 
redemption  never  was  carried  on  without  this.     The  law,  from  the  beginning,     | 
is  made  use  of  as  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  men  to  Christ. 

Bat  under  the  Old  Testament  there  was  much  more  need  of  some  extra- 
ordinary, visible,  and  sensible  manifestation  of  God's  wrath  against  sin,  than 
in  the  days  of  the  gospel ;  since  a  future  state,  and  the  eternal  misery  of  hell, 
is  more  clearly  revealed,  and  since  the  awful  justice  of  God  against  the  sins 
of  men  has  been  so  wonderfully  displayed  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  And 
therefore  the  revelation  that  God  gave  of  himself  in  those  days,  used  to  be 
accompanied  with  much  more  terror  than  it  is  in  these  days  of  the  gospel. 
So  when  God  appeared  at  Mount  Sinai  to  give  the  law,  it  was  with  thunders  ' 
and  lightnings,  and  a  thick  cloud,  and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  exceeding 
loud.  But  some  external  awful  manifestations  of  Ciod's  wrath  against  sin, 
were  on  some  accounts  especially  necessary  before  the  giving  of  the  law  : 
and  therefore  before  the  flood,  the  terrors  of  the  law  handed  down  by  tradition 
from  Adam  served.  Adam  lived  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years  himself,  to 
tell  the  church  of  God's  awful  ihreateninixs  denouneed  in  the  covenant  made 
with  him,  and  how  dreadful  the  consequences  ot  the  fall  w<Te,  as  he  was  an 
eye  witness  and  subject;  and  others  that  conversed  with  Adam,  lived  till  the 
flood.  And  the  destruction  of  the  world  hy  the  flood  served  to  exhibit  the 
terrors  of  the  law,  and  manifest  the  wrath  of  (iinl  against  sin  ;  and  so  to  make 
men  sensible  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  retleeming  mercy.  And  some  that 
saw  the  flood  were  alive  in  Abraham's  time. 

But  this  was  now  in  a  great  measure  forgotten ;  now  therefore  Go<l  was 
pleascnl  again,  in  a  most  amazing  manner,  to  show  his  wrath  against  sin,  in 
the  destru<:tion  of  these  cities  ;  which  was  after  such  a  manner  as  to  be  the 
liveliest  image  of  hell  of  anything  that  ever  had  been;  an«l  therefore  the  apos- 
tle Jude  says,  "  They  suffer  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire,"  Jiide  7.  (iod  rain- 
ed storms  of  fire  and  brimstone  upon  them.  Tin*  way  that  they  wire  destroy- 
ed probably  was  by  thick  flashes  of  lightning.  The  streams  of  brimstone  were 
so  thick  as  to  burn  up  these  cities;  so  that  they  perished  in  the  flames  of  di- 
vine wrath.  By  this  might  be  seen  the  dreadful  wrath  of  (Sod  against  the  un- 
godliness and  unrighteousness  of  men,  which  tended  to  show  men  the  necessi- 
ty of  redemption,  and  so  to  promote  that  great  work. 

V.  God  again  renewed  and  confirmiti  the  covenant  of  grace  to  Isaac  and 
to  Jacob,  lie  did  so  to  Isaac,  as  you  may  see,  (len.  xxvi.  .*),  4  :  *'  And  I  will 
perform  the  oath  which  I  sware  unto  Abraham  thy  father ;  and  I  will  make 
thy  seed  to  multiply  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  will  i;ive  unto  th\  si*ed  all 
these  countries ;  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 
And  afterwards  it  was  reneweil  and  confmned  to  Jacob;  first  in  Isaac's  bless- 
mg  of  him,  wherein  he  acteil  and  spoke  by  extraonlinary  divine  dirtvtion.  In 
that  blessing,  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  of  trrace  were  established  with 
Jacob  and  his  seed  ;  as  (ten.  xxvii.  29:  **  Ia'I  pe<»ple  .*Jerve  thee,  and  nations 
bow  down  to  thee ;  be  lord  over  th}  brethren,  and  let  thy  mother*s  sons  bow 
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down  to  thee :  cursed  be  every  one  that  curseth  thee,  and  ble5?sed  be  he  that 
blesselh  Ihee."  And  therefore  Esau,  in  missing  of  this  blessing,  missed  of  be- 
ing blessed  as  an  heir  of  the  benefits  of  the  covenant  of  prrace. 

This  covenant  was  as^ain  renewed  and  confirmed  to  Jacob  at  Bethel,  in 
his  vision  of  the  ladder  that  reached  to  heaven  ;  which  ladder  was  a  symbol 
of  the  way  of  salvation  by  Christ,  for  the  stone  that  Jacob  rested  on  was  a 
type  of  Christ,  the  stone  of  Israel,  which  the  spiritual  Israel  or  Jacob  rests 
upon  ;  as  is  evident,  because  this  stone  was  on  this  occasion  anointed,  and 
was  made  use  of  as  an  altar.  But  we  know  that  Christ  is  the  anointed  of 
God,  and  is  the  only  true  altar  of  God.  While  Jacob  was  resting  on  this 
stone  and  saw  this  ladder,  God  appears  to  him  as  his  covenant  God,  and  re- 
news the  covenant  of  grace  with  him  ;  as  in  Gen.  xxviii.  14 :  "  And  thy  seed 
shall  be  as  the  dust  of  the  earth;  and  thou  shalt  spread  abroad  to  the  west, 
and  to  the  east,  and  to  the  north,  and  to  the  south  ;  and  in  thee  and  in  thy  seed 
shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 

And  Jacob  had  another  remarkable  confirmation  of  this  covenant  at  Penuel, 
where  he  wrestled  with  God,  and  prevailed  ;  where  Christ  appeared  to  him  in 
a  human  form,  in  the  form  of  that  nature  which  he  was  afterwards  to  receive 
into  a  personal  union  with  his  divine  nature. 

And  God  renewed  his  covenant  with  him  again,  after  he  was  come  out  of 
Padan  Aram,  and  was  come  up  to  Bethel,  to  the  stone  that  he  had  rested  on, 
and  where  he  had  the  vi^ion  of  the  ladder ;  as  you  may  see  in  Gen.  xxxv. 
10,  &c. 

Thus  the  covenant  of  grace  was  now  often  renewe<l,  much  oftener  than  it 
ha<l  been  before.  The  light  of  the  gospel  now  began  to  shine  much  brighter 
as  the  time  grew  nearer  that  Christ  should  come. 

VI.  The  next  thing  I  would  observe,  is  God's  remarkably  preser\'ing  the 
fanuly  of  which  Christ  was  to  proceed  from  perishing  by  famine,  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  Joseph.  When  there  was  a  seven  years'  famine  approaching, 
Hod  was  pleased,  by  a  wonderful  providence,  to  send  Joseph  into  Egjpt,  there 
to  provide  for,  and  fee<l  Jacob  and  his  family,  and  to  keep  the  holy  seed  alive, 
which  otherwise  would  have  perished.  Joseph  was  sent  into  Egypt  for  that 
end,  as  he  obser^•es,  (len.  1.  20 :  "  But  as  for  you,  ye  thought  evil  against  me ; 
but  (lod  meant  it  unto  good,  to  save  much  peojde  alive."  How  often  ha«I 
this  hfdy  root,  that  had  the  future  branch  of  righteousness,  the  glorious  Re- 
deemer, in  it,  been  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  !  But  God  wonderfully  pre- 
served it. 

This  salvation  of  the  house  of  Israel  by  the  hand  of  Jo'^eph,  was  upon  some 
accounts  very  much  a  resemblance  of  the  salvation  of  Christ.  The  children 
of  Israel  were  saved  by  Joseph  their  kinsman  and  brother,  from  |)erishing  by 
famine ;  as  he  that  saves  the  souls  of  the  spiritual  Israel  from  spiritual  famine 
is  their  near  kinsman,  and  one  that  is  not  ashamcni  to  call  them  brethren. 
Joseph  was  a  brother,  that  they  had  hati  d,  and  sold,  and  as  it  were  killed ; 
for  they  had  designed  to  kill  hnn.  So  Christ  is  one  that  we  naturally  hate, 
and,  by  our  wicked  lives,  have  sold  for  the  vain  things  of  the  wcirld,  an<l  that 
by  our  sins  we  have  slain.  Joseph  was  first  in  a  state  of  humiliation ;  he 
was  a  servant,  as  Christ  appeare<i  in  the  form  of  a  servant ;  and  then  was 
cast  into  a  dungeon,  as  Christ  descended  into  the  grave  ;  and  then  when  he  rose 
^ut  of  the  dungeon,  he  was  in  a  state  of  great  exaltation,  at  the  king's  right 
band  as  his  deputy,  to  reign  over  all  his  kingdom,  to  provide  food,  to  preser^'t 
life ;  and  beins:  in  this  state  of  exaltation,  he  dispenses  focnl  to  his  brethren, 
and  so  gives  them  life ;  as  Christ  was  exalted  at  God*s  right  Land  to  be  a 
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Pnnce  and  Saviour  to  his  brethren,  and  received  gifts  for  men,  even  for  the  re- 
bellious, and  them  that  hated,  and  had  sold  him. 

VII.  After  this  there  was  a  prophecy  given  forth  of  Christ,  on  some  ac- 
counts, more  particular  than  ever  any  had  been  before,  even  that  which  was 
in  Jacob's  blessing  his  son  Judah.  This  was  more  particular  than  ever  any 
had  been  before,  as  it  showed  of  whose  posterity  he  was  to  be.  When  God 
called  Abraham,  it  was  revealed  that  he  was  to  be  of  Abraham's  posterity. 
Before,  we  have  no  account  of  any  revelation  concerning  Christ's  pedigree, 
confined  to  narrower  limits  than  the  posterity  of  Noah  :  alter  this  it  was  con- 
fined to  still  narrower  limits ;  for  though  Abraham  had  many  sons,  yet  it  was 
revealed,  that  Christ  was  to  be  of  Isaac's  posterity.  And  then  it  was  limited 
more  still :  for  when  Isaac  had  two  sons,  it  was  revealed  that  Chiist  was  to 
be  of  Israel's  posterity.  And  now,  though  Israel  had  twelve  sons,  yet  it  is 
revealed  that  Christ  should  be  of  Judah's  posterity  :  Christ  is  the  lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  Respect  is  chiefly  had  to  his  great  acts,  when  it  is  said  here. 
Gen.  xlix.  8  :  "  Judah,  thou  art  he  whom  thy  brethren  shall  praise ;  thy  hand 
shall  be  in  the  neck  of  thine  enemies ;  thy  father's  children  shall  bow  down 
before  thee.  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp  ;  from  the  prey,  my  son,  thou  art  gone 
vip:  he  stooped  down,  he  couched  as  a  lion,  and  as  an  old  lion;  who  shall 
rouse  him  up  ?"•  And  then  this  prediction  is  more  particular  concerning  the 
time  of  Christ's  coming,  than  any  had  been  before ;  as  in  ver.  10 :  "  The 
sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  fiom  between  his  feet, 
until  Shiloh  come ;  and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be." 
The  prophecy  here,  of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  consequent  on  Christ's 
coming,  seems  to  be  more  plain  than  any  had  been  before,  in  the  expression 
to  him  shall  the  gafhcrintr  of  the  people  be. 

Thus  you  see  how  that  gospel  light  whic:h  dawned  immediately  after  th€       I 
fall  of  man,  gradually  increases.  ' 

VIII.  The  work  of  redemption  was  carried  on  in  this  period,  in  God's 
wonderfully  preserving  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  when  the  jH)\vei  of 
Egypt  was  engaged  utterly  to  destroy  them.  They  seemed  to  be  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Egyptians ;  they  were  their  servants,  and  were  subject  to 
the  ))Ower  of  Pharaoh ;  and  Pharaoh  set  himself  to  weaken  them  with  hard 
bondage.  And  when  he  saw  thtit  did  not  do,  he  set  himself  to  extirpate  the 
race  of  them,  by  commanding  that  every  male  child  should  be  drowned.  But 
after  all  that  Pharaoh  could  do,  God  wonderfully  preserveil  them ;  and,  not 
only  so,  but  increased  them  exceedingly;  so  that  instead  of  being  extirpated, 
they  greatly  niultiplie<l. 

IX.  Here  is  to  U?  ol)served,  not  only  the  preservation  of  the  nation,  but 
God^s  wonderfully  preserving  and  upholding  his  invisible  church  in  that  na- 
tion, when  in  dinger  of  being  overwhelmed  in  the  idolatry  of  Egypt.  The 
chililren  of  Israel  being  long  among  the  Egyptians,  and  being  servants  under 
them,  and  so  not  under  advantages  to  keep  God's  ordinances  aniong  them- 
selves, and  maintain  any  public  worship  or  pubhc  instruction,  whereby  the  . 
true  religion  might  be  upheld,  and  there  being  now  no  written  word  of  God, 
they,  by  decrees,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  the  true  religif>n,  and  borrowed  the 
idcilatry  of  Egypt ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  people  tell  away  to  the  worship 
of  their  gods.     This  we  learn  by  Ezek.  xx.  6,  7,  8,  and  by  chap,  xxiii.  8. 

This  now  was  the  third  time  that  God's  church  was  almost  swallowed  up 
nnd  carried  away  with  the  wickedness  of  tlie  world ;  once  before  the  flood ; 
the  other  time,  before  the  calling  of  Abraham ;  and  now  the  third  time  in 
Egypt     But  yet  God  did  not  suffer  his  church  to  be  quite  overwhelmed  ;  be 
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Still  saved  it,  like  tlie  ark  in  the  flood,  and  as  he  saved  Moses  in  the  midst  of 
the  waters,  in  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  where  he  was  in  the  utmost  danger  of 
being  swallowed  up.  The  true  religion  was  still  kept  up  with  some,  and  God 
had  still  a  people  among  them,  even  in  this  miserable,  corrupt,  and  dark  time 
The  parents  of  Moses  were  true  servants  of  God,  as  we  may  learn  by  Heb. 
xi.  23  :  "  By  faith  Moses,  when  he  was  born,  was  hid  three  months  of  his 
parents,  because  they  saw  that  he  was  a  proper  child ;  and  they  were  not 
afraid  of  the  king's  commandment." 

1  have  now  gone  through  the.  third  period  of  the  Old  Testament  time;  and 
have  shown  how  the  work  of  redemption  was  carried  on  from  the  calling  of 
Abraham  to  Moses  ;  in  which  we  have  seen  many  great  things  done  towards 
this  work,  and  a  great  advancement  of  this  building,  beyond  what  had  been 
before. 


PART    IV. 

From  Moses  to  DaWd. 


I  PROCEED  to  the  fourth  period,  which  reaches  from  Moses  to  David. 
I  wouKl  show  how  the  work  of  riMiemption  was  carried  on  through  this  also. 

I.  The  first  thini^  that  offers  itsflf  to  be  considered,  is  the  rediMnption  of  the 
church  of  God  out  of  E<rypt ;  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  Old  Testament 
redemptions  of  the  rhurch  of  G(Hi,nnd  that  which  was  the  greatest  pleilge  and 
forerunner  of  the  future  redemption  of  Christ,  of  any  ;  and  is  much  more  in- 
sisted nn  in  Scripture  than  any  other  of  those  redeinjitions.  And  indeed  it 
was  the  greatest  type  of  Christ's  redemption  of  any  providential  event  what- 
soever. This  redemption  was  by  Jesus  Christ,  as  is  evident  from  this,  that 
it  was  wrought  by  him  that  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  bush ;  for  that  was  the 
person  that  sent  Nioscs  to  redeem  that  people.  But  that  was  Christ,  as  is 
evident,  because  he  is  called  the  an^el  of  the  Lord,  Exod.  iii.  2,3.  The  bush 
represented  thehtnnan  nature  of  Christ,  that  is  called  the  branch.  The  bush 
grew  on  Mount  Sinai  or  H(»ri'b,  which  is  a  word  that  sii^nifies  a  dry  place,  as 
the  human  nature  of  Christ  was  a  roof  out  of  a  dry  gnnmd.  The  bush  burning 
with  fire,  represented  the  sutrerini^s  of  Christ,  in  the  fire  of  GchI's  wrath.  It  burned 
and  was  not  consumed  ;  so  Christ,  thotigh  lie  suffered  extremely,  yet  perishetl 
not ;  but  overcame  at  last,  and  rose  from  his  sutlerinns.  Ik'cause  this  great 
mystery  of  the  incarnation  and  suflTerintrs  of  Christ  was  here  represented, 
therefore  Moses  says, "  1  will  turn  aside  and  behold  this  great  sight."  A 
great  sight  he  might  well  call  it,  when  there  was  represented,  Gml  manifest 
m  the  flesh,  and  suffering  a  dreadful  death,  and  rising  from  the  dead. 

This  glorious  Reileemer  was  he  that  reileemed  the  church  out  of  Eg)'pt, 
from  under  the  hand  of  Pharaoh ;  as  Christ,  by  his  death  an«l  sutferings,  re- 
deemed his  people  from  Satan,  the  spiritual  Pharaoh.  lie  redeemed  them 
from  hard  service  and  cruel  drudgerj* ;  as  Christ  re<ieems  his  people  from  the 
cruel  slavery  of  sin  and  Satan,  lie  redeemed  them,  as  it  is  said,yrum  the  iron 
furnace  ;  dS  Christ  retleeins  his  church  from  a  furnace  of  fire  and  everlasting 
V)urnings.  He  re<leeined  them  with  a  strong  hand  and  outstretched  arm,  ana 
great  and  terrible  judgments  on  their  enemies ;  as  Christ  with  mighty  power 
triumphs  over  principal  if  ies  and  powers,  and  executes  terrible  judgments  on 
nis  church's  enemi»*s,  bruising  ttie  wr|>enl's  head.  He  saveil  them,  when 
others  were  destroyed,  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb ; 
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as  God's  church  is  saved  from  death  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of 
Christy  when  the  rest  of  the  world  is  destroyed.  God  brought  forth  the 
people  sorely  against  the  will  of  the  Egyptians,  when  they  could  not  bear 
to  let  them  go  ;  so  Christ  rescues  his  people  out  of  the  hands  of  the  devil, 
sorely  against  his  will,  when  his  proud  heart  cannot  bear  to  be  overcome. 

In  that  redemption,  Christ  did  not  only  redeem  the  people  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, but  he  redeemed  them  from  the  devils,  the  gods  of  Egypt ;  for  before, 
they  had  been  in  a  state  of  servitude  to  the  gods  of  E^ypt,  as  well  as  to  the 
men.  And  Christ,  the  seed  of  the  woman,  did  now,  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner,  fulfil  the  curse  on  the  serpent,  in  bruising  his  head :  Exod.  xii.  12, 
"  For  I  will  pass  through  the  land  of  Egypt  this  night,  and  will  smite  all  the 
first-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  both  man  and  beast,  and  against  all  the  gods 
of  Egypt  will  I  execute  judgment."  Hell  was  as  much  and  more  engaged 
in  that  affair,  than  Egypt  was.  The  pride  and  cruelty  of  Satan,  that  old  ser- 
pent, was  more  concerned  in  it  than  Pharaoh's.  He  did  his  utmost  against 
the  people,  and  to  his  utmost  opposed  their  redemption.  But  it  is  said,  that 
when  God  redeemed  his  people  out  of  Egypt,  he  broke  the  heads  of  the 
dragons  in  the  waters,  and  broke  the  head  of  the  leviathan  in  pieces,  and  gave 
him  to  be  meat  for  the  people  inhabiting  the  wilderness,  Psal.  Ixxiv.  12,  13, 
14.  God  forced  their  enemies  to  let  them  go,  that  they  might  serve  him  ;  as 
also  Zacharias  observes  with  respect  to  the  church  under  the  gospel,  Luke  i. 
74,75. 

The  people  of  Israel  went  out  with  a  high  hand,  and  Christ  went  before 
them  in  a  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire.  There  was  a  glorious  triumph  over  earth 
and  hell  in  that  deliverantv.  And  when  Pharaoh  and  his  ho<ts,  and  Satan 
by  them,  pursued  the  people,  Christ  ovenhrew  them  in  the  Ked  Sea ;  the 
Lord  triumphed  gloriously ;  the  horse  and  his  rider  he  cast  into  the  sea,  and 
there  they  slept  their  last  sleep,  and  never  followed  the  children  of  Israel  any 
more  ;  as  all  Christ\s  enemies  are  overthrown  in  his  blood,  which  by  its  abun- 
dant sufficiency,  and  the  greatness  of  the  suflTerings  with  which  it  was  she<i, 
may  well  be  representeil  by  a  sea.  The  Red  Sea  did  represent  Christ's  blood, 
as  is  eviilent,  because  the  apostle  compares  the  chililren  of  Israel's  passage 
through  the  Red  Sea  to  baptism,  1  Cor.  x.  1,  2.  But  we  all  know  that  the 
water  of  baptism  represents  Christ's  blood. 

Thus  Christ,  the  anijel  of  CfHl's  presence,  in  his  love  and  his  pity  redeen>ecl 
his  people,  and  carried  thetn  in  the  days  of  old  as  on  eagles'  wings,  so  that 
none  of  their  proud  and  spiteful  enemies,  neither  Egyptians  nor  devils,  could 
touch  them. 

'l^his  was  quite  a  new  thiu^  *hat  God  did  towanis  this  great  work  of  re- 
demption. God  never  had  done  any  thing  like  it  before  ;  Deut.  iv.  32,  33,  34. 
This  was  a  great  advancement  of  the  work  of  redemption,  that  had  been 
begun  and  carried  on  from  the  fall  of  man ;  a  great  step  taken  in  divine  pro- 
vidence towards  a  preparation  for  Chiist's  coining  into  the  world,  and  work- 
ing out  his  great  and  eternal  redemption  :  for  this  was  the  pec»ple  of  whom 
Christ  was  to  come.  And  now  we  uiay  see  how  the  plant  flourished  that  God 
had  planted  in  Abraham.  Though  the  family  of  which  Christ  was  to  come, 
had  fHM*n  in  a  degree  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  before,  in  the  call- 
ing of  Abraham  ;  yet  that  separation  that  was  then  made,  appeared  not  to 
be  sufficient,  without  further  separation.  For  though  by  that  separation,  they 
were  kept  as  strangers  and  sojourners,  kept  from  being  united  with  other 

Ceople  in  the  same  political  sm*ieties ;  yet  they  reniain*'d  mixed  among  them, 
y  which  means,  as  it  had  proved,  they  had  lK.*en  in  danger  of  wholly  losing 
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the  true  religion,  and  of  being  overrun  with  the  idolatry  of  their  neighbors 
God  now,  therefore,  by  this  redemption,  separated  thetn  as  a  nation  from  all 
other  nations,  to  subsist  by  themselves  in  their  own  political  and  ecclesiastical 
state,  without  having  any  concern  with  the  Heathen  nations,  that  they  might 
so  be  kept  separate  till  Christ  should  come  ;  and  so  that  the  church  of  Christ 
might  be  upheld,  and  might  keep  the  oracles  of  God,  till  that  time  ;  that  in 
them  might  be  kept  up  those  types  and  prophecies  of  Christ,  and  those  histo- 
ries, and  other  divine  previous  instructions,  that  were  necessary  to  prepare  the 
way  for  Christ's  coming. 

11.  As  this  people  were  separated  to  be  God's  peculiar  people,  so  all  other 
people  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  were  wholly  rejecti'd  and  given  over 
to  Heathenism.  This,  so  far  as  the  providence  of  God  was  concerned  in  it, 
belongs  to  the  great  affair  of  redemption  that  we  are  upon,  and  was  one  thing 
that  God  ordered  in  his  providence  to  prepare  the  way  for  Christ's  coming, 
and  the  great  salvation  he  was  to  accomplish  in  the  world  ;  for  it  was  only 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  more  glorious  and  signal  victory  and  triumph  of 
Christ's  power  and  grace  over  the  wicked  and  miserable  world,  and  that 
Christ's  salvation  of  the  world  of  mankind  might  become  the  more  sensible. 
This  is  the  account  the  Scripture  itself  gives  us  of  the  matter,  Rocn.  xi.  30, 
31,32.  The  apostle  there  speaking  to  the  Gentiles  that  had  formerly  been 
Heathens,  says:  "  As  ye  in  times  past  have  not  believed  GckI,  yet  have  now 
obtained  mercy  through  their  unbelief;  even  so  have  these  also  now  not  be- 
lieved, that  through  your  mercy  they  also  may  obtain  mercy.  For  God  hath 
coiiclndeii  them  all  in  unbelief,  that  he  inii^lit  have  mercy  upon  all :"  i.  e.,  it 
was  the  will  of  God,  thai  the  whole  world,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  should  \ye  con- 
cluili'd  in  visible  and  professed  unbelief,  that  so  God's  mercy  and  Christ's  sal- 
vation towards  them  all  might  be  visible  and  sensible.  For  the  apostle  is  not 
speaking  only  of  that  unbelief  that  is  natural  to  all  God's  professin<r  people 
as  well  as  others,  but  that  which  appears,  and  is  visible;  such  as  the  Jews 
fell  into,  when  they  openly  rejected  Christ,  and  ceased  to  be  a  professing 
people.  The  apc^tle  observes  how  that  first  the  Gentiles,  even  the  Gentile 
nations,  were  included  in  a  professed  unbelief  and  open  opposition  to  the  true 
religion,  before  Christ  came,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  calling  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, which  was  soon  after  Christ  came,  that  God's  mercy  might  be  the  more 
visible  to  them  ;  and  that  the  Jews  were  rejected,  and  a{K)statized  from  the 
visible  churoh,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  callinjj  of  the  Jews,  which  shall  be 
in  the  latter  days:  so  that  it  may  be  seen  of  all  nations,  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
that  they  are  visibly  redeemed  by  Christ,  from  being  visibly  aliens  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel,  without  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world. 

We  cannot  determine  precisely  at  what  time  the  apostasy  of  the  (i entile 
nations  from  the  true  Cioil,  or  their  being  concluded  in  visible  unbelief,  be- 
came universal.  Their  falling  away  was  a  gradual  thing,  as  we  observetl  be- 
fore. It  was  general  in  Abraham's  time,  but  not  universal  :  for  then  we  find 
Melchisetlec,  one  of  the  kings  of  Canaan,  was  priest  of  the  most  high  (JoU. 
And  after  this  the  true  religion  was  kept  up  for  a  while  among  some  of  the 
rest  of  Abraham's  posterity,  besides  the  family  of  Jacob;  and  also  in  some  ot 
tlie  posterity  of  Nahor,  as  we  have  instances  of,  in  Job  and  his  three  triend.^ 
and  Elihu.  The  land  of  Uz,  where  Job  liveil,  was  a  land  possessed  by  the 
posterity  of  Uz,  or  Huz,  the  son  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  of  whom  we 
read,  (yen.  xxii.  21.  Bddad  the  Shuhite  was  of  the  oflsprini::  of  Shuah,  Abra- 
Ijain's  son  by  Keturah,  Gen.  xxv.  1,2;  and  Elihu  the  Ku/ite,  was  of  Duz  the 
son  of  Nahor,  the   brother  of  Abraham.     So  the  true  religion   lasted  among 
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tome  other  people,  besides  the  Israelites,  a  while  afler  Abraham.  But  it  did 
not  last  long ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  time  of  their  total  rejection,  and 
giving  up  to  idolatry,  was  about  the  time  when  CJod  separated  the  children 
of  Israel  from  Egypt  to  ser\'e  him ;  for  they  are  often  put  in  mind  on  that  oc  • 
casion,  that  God  had  now  separated  them  to  be  his  peculiar  people ;  or  to 
be  distinguished  from  all  other  people  upon  earth,  to  be  his  people  alone :  to 
be  his  portion,  when  others  were  rejected.  This  seems  to  hold  forth  thus  much 
to  us,  that  God  now  chose  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  this  visible  choice  of 
them  was  accompanied  with  a  visible  rejection  of  all  other  nations  in  the  world; 
that  God  visibly  came,  and  took  up  his  residence  with  them,  as  forsaking  all 
other  nations. 

And  so,  as  the  first  calling  of  the  Gentiles  after  Christ  came,  was  accom- 
panied with  a  rejection  of  the  Jews  ;  so  the  first  calling  of  the  Jews  to  be 
God's  people,  when  they  were  called  out  of  Egypt,  was  accompanied  with  a 
rejection  of  the  (? entiles. 

Tlius  all  the  (Tentile  nations  throughout  the  whole  woild,  all  nations,  but 
only  the  Israelites,  and  those  that  embcnlied  themselves  with  them,  were  left 
and  given  up  to  idolatry ;  and  so  continue<i  a  great  many  a^jes,  even  from  this, 
time  till  Christ  came,  which  was  about  fifteen  hundred  years.  They  were 
concluded  so  long  a  time  in  unbehef,  that  there  might  be  a  thorouirh  proof  of 
the  necessity  of  a  Saviour  ;  that  it  might  appear  by  so  long  a  trial,  past  all 
contradiction,  that  mankind  were  utterly  insufficient  to  deliver  themselves  from 
that  gross  darkness  and  misery,  and  subjection  to  the  devil,  that  tliey  had  fall- 
en under  ;  that  it  might  appear  that  all  the  wisdom  of  the  philosophers,  and 
the  wisest  men  that  the  heathen  had  amonsj  them,  could  not  deliver  lln'm  from 
their  daikness,  for  the  greater  glory  to  Jesus  Cinist,  who,  when  he  came,  en- 
liglitened  and  delivered  them  by  his  glorious  gospel.  Herein  the  w.>ii(|erl*ul 
wisdom  of  God  appeared,  in  thus  preparing  the  way  for  Chri>t's  redemption. 
This  the  Scripture  teaihi-s  us,  as  in  1  Cor.  i.  21 :  "  For  alter  that,  in  the  wis- 
dom of  (iod,  the  world  by  wis4lom  knew  not  (lod,  it  pleased  God  by  the  fool- 
ishness of  preaching  to  save  them  that  believe." 

Here  I  might  consider  as  another  work  of  God,  whereby  the  general  work 
of  redemptifm  was  carried  on,  that  wonderful  deliverance  which  he  wrou<rht 
for  tiie  children  of  Israel  at  the  Red  Sea,  when  they  were  purstied  by  the 
hosts  of  the  Egyptians,  and  were  just  ready  to  be  swallowed  up  by  them,  there 
bein«,i:,  to  human  appearance,  no  pos^'ibilily  of  an  escape.  But  as  this  may  be 
referred  t«)  their  redemption  out  of  Egypt,  and  considered  as  a  part  of  that 
more  i;eneral  work,  I  shall  not  further  enlarge  upon  it. 

Iir.  The  next  thing  that  I  shall  take  notice  of  here,  that  was  d<^ne  towards 
the  work  ci(  redemption,  is  Go<rs  giving  the  moral  law  in  so  awful  a  manner 
at  Mount  Sinai.  This  was  another  new  thing  that  (icxldid,  a  new  step  taken 
in  this  great  affair.  Deut.  iv.  33,  "  Did  ever  a  people  hear  the  voice  of  God 
speakini;  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  as  thou  hast  heard,  and  live  ?"  And  it 
was  a  great  thing  that  C>od  did  towards  this  work,  and  that  whether  we  con- 
sider it  as  delivered  as  a  new  exhibition  of  the  covenant  of  works,  or  given 
as  a  rule  of  life 

The  covenant  of  works  was  here  exhibited  to  be  as  a  schoolmn^^ter  to  lead 
iO  Christ,  not  only  for  the  use  of  that  nation  in  the  ages  of  the  Old 'l*estament, 
but  for  the  use  of  (nHps  church  througliout  all  ages  of  tlie  worhl  ;  as  an  in- 
strument *hal  the  ijreat  Ketleemer  makes  use  of  to  convince  men  of  their  sin 
and  misery,  and  helpless  state,  and  of  (iod's  awful  and  trememlous  majesty 
aial  lattice  as  a  lawgiver,  and  so  to  make  men  sensible  of  the  necessity  of 
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Christ  as  a  Saviour.  The  work  of  redemption,  in  its  saving  effect  on  men's 
souls,  in  all  the  progress  of  it  to  the  end  of  it,  is  not  carried  on  without  the 
use  of  this  law  that  was  now  delivered  at  Sinai. 

It  was  given  in  an  awful  manner,  with  a  terrible  voice,  exceedingly  loud 
and  awful,  so  that  all  the  people  that  were  in  the  camp  trembled ;  and  Moses 
himself,  though  so  intimate  a  friend  of  God,  yet  said,  I  exceeihngly  fear  and 
quake  ;  the  voice  being  accompanied  with  thunders  and  lightnings,  the  moun- 
tain burning  with  fire  to  the  midst  of  heaven,  and  the  earth  itself  shaking  and 
trembling;  to  make  all  sensible  how  great  that  authority,  power,  and  justice 
was,  that  stood  engaged  to  exact  the  fulfilment  of  this  law,  and  tp  see  it  fully 
executed ;  and  how  strictly  (jod  would  require  the  fulfilment;  and  how  terri- 
ble his  wrath  would  be  against  every  breaker  of  it;  that  men  being  sensible 
of  these  things,  might  have  a  thorough  trial  of  themselves,  and  mij^ht  prove 
their  own  hearts,  and  know  how  impossible  it  is  for  them  to  have  salvation  by 
the  works  of  the  law,  and  might  see  the  absolute  necessity  they  stood  in  of  a 
mediator. 

If  we  regard  this  law  now  given  at  Mount  Sinai,  not  as  the  covenant  of 
works,  but  as  a  rule  of  life ;  so  it  is  made  use  of  by  the  Redeemer,  from  that 
time  to  the  end  of  the  world,  as  a  directory  to  his  people,  to  show  them  the 
way  in  which  they  must  walk  as  they  would  go  to  heaven  :  for  a  way  of  sin- 
cere and  universal  obedience  to  this  law  is  the  narrow  way  that  leads  to  life. 

IV.  The  next  thing  that  is  observable  in  this  period,  was  God's  giving  the 
typical  law,  in  which  I  suppose  to  be  included  most  or  all  those  precepts  that 
were  given  by  Moses,  that  did  not  properly  belong  to  the  moral  law  ;  not  only 
those  laws  that  are  commonly  called  ceremonial^  in  distinction  from  judicial 
laws,  which  are  the  laws  prescribinjj  the  ceremonies  and  circuinstan«:fs  of  the 
Jewish  woi-ship,  and  their  ecclesiastical  state ;  but  also  many,  if  not  all  those 
divine  laws  that  were  political,  and  for  regulating  the  Jewish  commonwealth, 
commonly  called  judicud  laws;  these  were  at  best  m.iny  of  them  typical. 
The  giving  this  typical  law  was  another  great  thing  that  God  did  in  this  period, 
tending  to  build  up  this  glorious  structure  of  redemption  that  (lod  had  been 
carrjiiig  on  from  the  begmninu:  of  the  world.  There  had  been  many  typical 
events  of  Providence  betore,  that  represented  Christ  and  his  re<lemption,  and 
some  typical  ordinances,  as  particularly  those  two  of  sacrifices  and  circum- 
cision :  hut  now,  instead  of  representing  the  great  Redeemer  in  a  few  institu- 
tions, (lod  gives  forth  a  law  full  of  nothing  else  but  various  and  innumerable 
typical  representations  of  good  things  to  come,  by  which  that  nation  were  di- 
rectiMl  hou',  every  year,  mouth,  and  day,  in  their  religious  actions,  and  in  their 
conduct  of  themselves,  in  all  tliat  appertained  to  their  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
state,  to  show  forth  something  of  Christ ;  one  observance  showing  one  thin^, 
exhibiting  one  doctrine,  or  one  benefit ;  another,  another ;  so  that  the  whole 
nation  by  this  law  was,  as  it  were,  constituted  in  a  typical  state.  Thus  the 
gospel  was  abundantly  hehl  forth  to  that  nation ;  so  that  there  is  scarce  any 
doctrine  of  it,  but  is  particularly  taught  and  exhibited  by  some  observance  of 
this  law* ;  though  it  was  in  shadows,  and  under  a  vail,  as  Moses  put  a  vail  on 
his  face  when  it  shone. 

To  this  typical  law  belong  all  the  precepts  that  relate  to  building  the  tab- 
ernacle that  was  set  up  in  the  wilderness,  and  all  the  form, circumstances,  and 
utensils  of  it 

V.  About  this  time  was  given  to  G<xl's  church  the  first  writt*  n  word  of 
God  that  ever  was  enjoy«l  by  (toil's  people.  This  was  another  great  thing 
done  towards  the  affair  of  redemption,  a  new  and  glorious  advancei.  «*nt  of  the 
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building.  Not  far  from  this  time,  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  written  rule, 
which  God  has  given  for  the  regulation  of  the  faith,  worship  and  practice  of 
his  church  in  all  ages  henceforward  to  the  end  of  the  worlds  which  rule  grew, 
and  was  added  to  from  that  time,  for  many  ages,  till  it  was  fini.<«hed,  and  the 
i:anon  of  Scripture  completed  by  the  Apostle  John.  It  is  not  very  material, 
whether  the  hrst  written  word  that  ever  was,  was  the  ten  commandments, 
written  on  the  tables  of  stone  with  the  finger  of  God,  or  the  book  of  Job;  and 
whether  the  book  of  Job  was  written  by  Moses,  as  some  suppose,  or  by  Elihu, 
is  others.  If  it  was  written  by  Elihu,  it  was  written  before  this  period  that 
we  are  now  upon ;  but  yet  could  not  be  far  from  it,  as  appears  by  considering 
whose  posterity  the  persons  were  that  are  spoken  of  in  it,  together  with  Job's 
great  age,  that  was  past  before  this  was  written. 

The  written  word  of  God  is  the  main  instrument  Christ  has  made  use  of 
to  carry  on  his  work  of  redemption  in  all  ages  since  it  was  given.  There  was 
a  necessity  now  of  the  word  of  God's  being  committed  to  writing,  for  a  steady 
rule  to  God's  church.  Before  this,  the  church  had  the  word  of  God  by  tradi- 
tion, either  by  immediate  tradition  from  eminent  men  that  were  inspired,  that 
were  then  living  (for  it  was  a  common  thing  in  those  days,  before  there  was 
a  written  word,  for  God  to  reveal  himself  immediately  to  eminent  pei^ons,  as 
appears  by  the  book  of  Job,  and  many  other  things  that  might  be  mentioned, 
in  the  book  of  Genesis),  or  else  they  had  it  by  tradition  from  former  generations, 
which  might  be  had  with  tolerable  certainty  in  ages  preceding  this,  by  reason 
of  the  long  lives  of  men.  Noah  might  converse  with  Adam,  and  receive  tra- 
ditions from  him  ;  and  Noah  lived  till  about  Abraham's  time :  and  the  sons 
of  Jacob  liv«d  a  considerable  time  to  deliver  the  revelations  made  to  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  their  posterity  in  Egypt.  But  the  distance  from  the  be- 
ginning of  things  was  become  so  ^reat,  and  the  lives  of  men  become  so  short, 
being  brought  down  to  the  present  standard  about  Moses's  time,  and  God 
having  now  separated  a  nation  to  be  a  peculiar  people,  partly  for  that  end  to 
be  the  keepers  of  the  oracles  of  God ;  God  saw  it  to  be  a  needful  and  conve- 
nient time  now  to  commit  his  word  to  writing,  to  remain  henceforward  for  a 
steady  rub;  throughout  all  ages.  And  therefore,  besides  the  book  of  Job, 
Chnst  wrote  the  ten  connnanthnents  on  tables  of  stone,  with  his  own  finger ; 
and  after  this  the  whole  law,  as  containing  the  substance  of  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  was  by  God's  special  c  'inmand  committed  to  writing,  which  was  called 
tfu'book  of  tht  law^  and  was  laid  up  in  the  tabernacle,  to  be  kept  there  lor  the 
use  of  the  church ;  as  you  may  see,  Dent.  xxxi.  24,  25,  26. 

VI.  God  was  pleased  now  wonderfully  to  represent  the  projjress  of  his  re- 
deemed church  through  the  world  to  their  eternal  inheritance,  by  the  journey 
of  the  children  of  Israel  through  the  wilderness,  from  Egypt  to  Canaan.  Her« 
all  the  various  steps  of  the  redemption  of  the  church  by  Christ  were  repre- 
sented, from  the  beginning  to  its  consummation  in  glory.  The  state  they  are 
redeemed  from  is  represented  by  Egypt,  and  their  bondage  there,  which  they 
left.  The  purchase  of  their  redemption  was  represented  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
paschal  lamb,  which  was  otfe.e<l  up  that  night  that  God  slew  all  the  fiist-born 
of  Egypt  The  beginni  <g  of  the  application  of  the  redemption  of  Christ's 
church  m  their  conversion,  was  represented  by  Israel's  i^oing  out  of  E^\pt,  and 
passing  through  the  Red  Si*a  in  so  extraordinary  and  miraculous  a  manner. 
The  travel  of  ihe  church  throu^^h  this  evil  world,  and  the  various  changes 
through  \\hic4i  the  church  passes,  in  the  ditferent  stages  of  it,  weie  represented 
by  thi-  journ«.*y  of  the  Israelites  through  the  wilderness.  The  maimer  of  their 
Wing  condiinUd  by  Christ,  WdS  represented  by  the  Israelites  being  led  by  the 
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pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night  The  manner  of  thf 
church's  being  supported  in  their  progress,  and  supplied  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  it,  with  spiritual  food,  and  continual  daily  communications  from 
God,  was  represented  by  God's  supplying  the  children  of  Israel  with  bread,  or 
Vtanna^  from  heaven,  and  water  out  of  the  rock.  The  dangers  that  the  sainta 
must  meet  with  in  their  coui^e  through  the  world,  were  represented  by  the 
fiery  flying  serpents  which  the  children  of  Israel  met  with  in  the  wilderness. 
The  conflicts  the  church  has  with  her  enemies,  were  represented  by  their  battle 
with  the  Amalekites,  and  others  they  met -with  there.  And  so  innumerable 
other  things  misht  be  mentioned,  wherein  the  things  they  met  with  were  lively 
imajres  of  things  which  the  church  and  saints  meet  with  in  all  ages  of  the 
world.  That  these  things  are  typical  of  things  that  pertain  to  the  Christian 
church  is  manifest  from  1  Cor.  x.  11  :  "  Now  all  these  things  happened  unt(' 
them  for  ensamples,  and  they  were  written  for  our  admonition,  upon  whom 
the  ends  of  the  world  are  come."  Here  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  those  very 
things  which  we  have  now  mentioned,  and  he  says  expressly,  that  they  hajv 
pened  unto  them  for  types  ;  so  it  is  in  the  original. 

VII.  Another  thing  here  must  not  be  omitted,  which  was  a  great  and  re- 
markable dispensation  of  Providence,  respecting  the  whole  world  of  mankind, 
which  was  finisht-d  in  this  period  ;  and  that  was  the  shortening  the  days  of 
man's  life,  whereby  it  was  brought  down  from  being  between  nine  hundred 
and  a  thousand  years,  to  be  but  about  seventy  or  eighty.  The  life  of  man  be- 
gan to  be  shortened  immwliately  after  the  flood  ;  it  was  brought  down  the  first 
generation  to  six  hundred  years;  and  the  next  to  between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred years ;  and  so  the  life  of  man  gradually  grew  shorter  and  shorter,  till 
about  the  time  of  the  j^reat  mortality  that  was  in  the  congregation  of  Israel, 
after  they  had  murmured  at  the  report  of  the  spies,  and  their  carcasses  fell  in 
the  wilderness,  whereby  all  the  men  of  war  died ;  and  then  the  life  of  man 
was  reduced  to  its  present  standard,  as  Moses  observes  in  that  Psalm  that  he 
wrote  on  occasion  of  that  mortality  :  Psal.  xc.  10,  "  The  days  of  our  years 
are  threescore  years  and  ten  ;  and  il'  by  reason  of  strength  they  be  fourscore 
years,  yet  is  their  strength  labor  and  sorrow  :  for  it  is  soon  cut  ofl*,  and  we  fly 
away." 

This  great  dispensation  of  God  tended  to  promote  the  grand  design  of  the 
redemption  of  Christ.  Man's  life  being  cut  so  very  short  in  this  world,  tended 
to  prepare  the  way  for  poor,  mortal,  short  livtxl  n»en,  the  n»ore  joyfully  to  en- 
tertain the  glad  tidings  of  everlasting  life  in  another  world,  that  are  brought 
to  light  by  the  gos})el ;  and  more  readily  to  embrace  a  Saviour,  that  purchases 
and  oflers  such  a  bles>ing.  If  men's  lives  were  still  commonly  about  nine 
hundred  years,  how  nm^h  less  would  they  have  to  move  them  to  regard  the 
proflTers  of  a  future  life;  how  much  greater  temptation  would  they  have  to  rest 
m  the  things  of  this  world,  they  being  of  such  long  continuance,  and  to  neglect 
any  other  life  but  this  !  This  probably  contributed  greatly  to  the  wickedness 
of  the  antediluvians.  But  now  how  much  greater  motives  have  men  to  seek 
redemption,  and  a  better  life  than  this,  by  tlie  great  Kedeemer,  since  the  life 
of  man  is  not  one  twelfth  part  of  what  it  used  to  be,  and  njen  now  universally 
die  at  the  «ige  when  men  tormerly  used  to  be  but  as  it  were  setting  out  in  the 
world  ' 

VIII.  The  same  work  was  carried  on  in  preserving  that  people,  of  whoic 
Christ  was  to  come,  from  totally  perishing  in  the  wilderness,  by  a  constant 
miracle  of  forty  years,  continuance.  I  observ**!!  before  many  times,  how  God 
preserved  those  of  whom  the  Redeemer  was  to  proceed,  in  a  very  wonderful 
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manner;  as  he  preservet!  Noah  and  his  family  from  the  flood  ;  and  as  he  pre- 
served Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  with  their  families,  from  tne  wicked  in- 
habitants of  Canaan ;  and  as  he  preserved  Jacob  and  his  family  from  perish- 
ing by  the  famine,  by  Joseph  in  Egypt.  But  this  preservation  of  the  children 
of  Israel  for  so  long  a  time  in  the  wihierness,  was  on  some  accounts  more  re- 
markable than  any  o(  them ;  for  it  wa«  by  a  continual  miracle  of  so  long  du- 
rat  on.  There  was,  as  may  be  fairly  computed,  at  first  two  millions  of  souls 
in  that  congregation,  that  could  not  subsist  any  better  without  meat  and  drink 
than  other  men.  But  if  this  had  been  withheld,  they  must  all  have  perished, 
every  mag,  woman,  and  child,  in  less  than  one  month's  time,  so  that  there 
would  not  have  been  one  of  them  left.  But  yet  this  vast  multitude  subsisted 
for  forty  years  together,  in  a  dry,  barren  wilderness,  without  sowing  or  reap- 
ing, or  tilling  any  land,  having  their  bread  daily  rained  down  to  them  out  of 
heaven,  and  being  furnished  with  water  to  satisfy  them  all,  out  of  a  rock ;  and 
tiie  same  clothes  with  which  they  came  out  of  Egypt,  lasting  without  wearing 
out  all  that  time.  Never  was  any  instance  like  this  of  a  nation's  being  so 
upheld  for  so  long  a  time  together.  Thus  God  upheld  his  church  by  a  con- 
tinual miracle,  and  kept  alive  that  people  in  whom  was  Uie  blessing,  the 
promised  see<l,  and  great  Redeemer  of  the  world. 

IX.  God  was  pleased,  in  this  time  of  the  children  of  Israel's  being  in  the 
wilderness,  to  give  a  further  revelation  of  Christ  the  Redeemer  in  the  predic- 
tions of  him,  tlian  had  l)een  betbre.  Here  are  three  prophecies  given  at  this 
time  that  1  would  take  notice  of.  The  first  is  that  of  Balaam,  Numb.  xxiv.  17, 
IS.  lli :  **  \  shall  »ee  him,  but  not  now  ;  I  shall  behold  him,  but  not  nigh : 
there  shall  come  a  Star  out  ot'  Jacob,  and  a  Sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel, 
und  shall  smile  the  corners  of  Moal),  and  destroy  all  the  children  of  Sheth. 
And  Edoni  shall  be  a  p<»>scssi()n,  Seir  also  shall  be  a  possession  for  his  enemies, 
and  Israel  shall  do  valiantly.  Out  ot  Jacob  shall  come  he  that  shall  have 
dominion,  and  shall  destroy  him  that  remaineth  of  the  city."  This  is  a  plainer 
prophecy  of  Christ,  especially  with  regard  to  his  kingly  office,  than  any  that 
had  been  before.  But  we  have  another,  that  Go<l  gave  by  Moses,  that  is 
plamer  still,  especially  with  regard  to  his  prophetical  office,  in  Deut.  xviiL 
)8,  &LC. :  '*  1  will  raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  among  their  brethren,  like 
unto  thee,  an4l  will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth,  and  he  shall  speak  unto  them 
all  that  i  command  him,"  Sic.  This  is  a  plainer  prophecy  of  Christ  than  any 
that  had  been  betbre,  in  this  respect,  that  all  the  prophecit*s  that  had  been  be- 
fore ol  Christ,  were  in  figurative,  njystical  language.  The  first  prophecy  was 
St)— that  "  the  seed  of  tlie  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head."  The 
promises  made  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  that  ^*  in  their  seed  all  the 
lamdies  of  the  earth  should  be  blessetl,"  were  also  mystical ;  which  prophecy 
is  not  so  particular,  because  the  expression,  thy  sredy  is  general,  and  not 
plainly  limited  to  any  particular  person.  The  prophecy  of  Jacob  in  blessing 
Judah,  (ien.  xlix.  8,  is  in  mY>tical  lans^uage;  and  so  is  that  of  Balaam,  which 
speaks  of  Christ  under  the  fii^urative  expression  of  a  siar.  But  this  is  a  plain 
prophecy,  without  being  veiled  in  any  mystical  language  at  all. 

'I'liere  are  several  ihmgs  cnntained  in  this  prophecy  of  Christ.  Here  is  his 
mediatorial  oifice  in  general,  ver.  hi.  Mere  it  is  revealed  how  he  shouhl  be 
a  •lei.'ion  to  Mand  l>et\veen  them  and  (t(Ml,that  was  so  terrible  a  being,  a  being 
of  such  awful  majesty,  h<diness,  and  justice,  that  they  couU  not  have  inter- 
course with  him  nnmediately,  without  a  mediator  to  stand  between  them  * 
because,  if  they  came  to  such  a  dreadful  sin-revenging  Go<l  immediately,  the) 
lihouid  die^  God  would  prove  a  consuming  fire  to  them.     And  then  here  b 
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a  particular  revelation  of  Christ  with  respect  to  his  prophetical  office :  "  1 
Mill  raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  among  their  brethren  like  unto  thee,"  &c. 
And  further,  it  is  revealed  what  kind  of  a  prophet  he  should  be,  a  prophet  like 
Moses,  M'ho  was  the  head  and  leader  of  all  the  people,  and  who,  under  God, 
had  been  their  redeemer,  to  bring  them  out  of  the  house  of  bondage,  was,  as 
it  were,  their  shepherd,  by  whom  God  led  them  through  the  Red  Sea  and 
wilderness,  and  was  an  intercessor  for  them  with  God,  and  was  both  a  prophet 
and  a  king  in  the  congregation ;  for  Moses  had  the  power  of  a  king  among 
them.  It  is  said  of  him,  Deut.  xxxiii.  5,  he  was  king  in  Jeshurun,  and  he 
was  the  prophet  by  whom  God  as  it  were  built  up  his  church,  and  delivered 
his  instructions  of  worship.  Thus  Christ  was  to  be  a  prophet  like  unto  xMoses ; 
so  that  this  is  both  the  plainest  and  fullest  prophecy  of  Christ  that  ever  had 
been  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  time. 

The  next  prophecy  that  I  shall  take  notice  of,  respects  only  the  calling 
of  the  Gentiles,  which  should  be  after  Christ's  coming,  of  which  God  gave 
a  very  plain  prophecy  by  Moses  in  the  wihierness,  Deut.  xxxii.  21.  Here  is 
a  ver)'  plain  prophecy  of  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  calling  the  Gentiles. 
They  moved  God  to  jealousy,  by  that  which  was  not  God,  by  casting  him 
off,  and  taking  other  gods,  that  were  no  gods,  in  his  room.  So  God  declares 
that  he  will  move  them  to  jealousy  in  the  like  manner,  by  casting  them  off, 
and  taking  other  people,  that  had  not  bt^n  his  people,  in  their  room.  The 
Apostle  Paul  takes  notice  of  this  projihecy,  as  foretelling  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles,  in  Romans  x.  19,20:  "But  I  say,  Did  not  Israel  know?  First, 
Moses  sailh,  1  will  provoke  y<  u  to  jralc  usy  by  them  that  are  no  people,  and 
by  a  foolish  nation  I  will  anper  you.  But  Ksaias  is  very  bold,  and  saith,  I 
was  found  of  them  that  sought  me  not ;  I  was  made  manifest  to  them  that 
asked  not  after  me." 

Thus  you  see  how  the  lijjht  of  the  gospel,  which  first  began  to  dawn  and 
glimmer  immediately  after  the  fall,  gradually  increases  the  nearer  Me  come  to 
Christ's  time. 

X.  Another  thing  by  Mhich  God  carried  on  this  work  in  this  time,  was  a 
remarkable  pouring  out  of  his  Spirit  on  the  younjr  generation  in  the  wilder- 
ness. The  generation  that  was  grown  up  when  they  came  out  of  Epypt,from 
twenty  years  old  and  upward,  was  a  very  froward  and  perverse  generation. 
They  were  tainted  with  the  idolatry  and  wickedness  of  Kjrypt,  and  were  not 
weaned  from  it,  as  the  Prophet  Kzekiel  takes  notice,  Ezek.  xx.  6,  7,  8. 
Hence  they  made  the  golden  calf  in  imitation  of  the  idolatry  of  K<rypt,  that 
was  wont  to  worship  a  bull  or  ^n  ox;  and  therefore  cattle  are  calleil  the 
abominaivm  of  the  Egyptians^  i  ?.  their  idol.  This  generation  CJod  was  ex- 
ceeding angry  with,  and  swore  m  his  wrath,  that  they  should  not  enter  into 
bis  rest.  But  the  younger  generation  were  not  so  ;  the  generation  that  were 
under  twenty  years  old  when  they  came  out  of  Egypt,  and  those  that  were 
born  in  the  wilderness,  the  generation  spoken  of.  Numb.  xiv.  31  :  '*  But  your 
little  ones,  whom  ye  said  should  be  a  prey,  them  will  I  bring  in  ;  and  they 
shall  know  the  land  that  ye  have  tlespised."  This  was  the  generation  »vith 
whom  the  covenant  was  renewed,  as  we  have  an  account  in  Deuteronomy, 
and  that  entered  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  This  generation  God  was  pleased 
to  make  a  generation  to  bis  praise,  and  they  were  emintnt  for  piety  ;  as  ap« 
pears  by  many  things  said  in  Srripture  about  them  ;  as,  particulaily,  Jer.  ii. 
2,  3  :  •'  I  remember  tlee,  the  kindness  of  thy  youth,  the  love  of  thine  espou- 
sals, when  thou  wentest  after  me  in  the  wilderness,  in  a  land  that  was  not 
sown.     L»rael  was  holiness  to  the  Lord,  and  the  first  fruits  of  his  increase  ** 
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Here  the  generation  that  went  after  God  in  the  wilderness,  is  spoken  of  with 
very  hiorh  commendations,  as  eminent  for  holiness;  'Msrael  was  holiness  to 
the  Loid,  and  the  fiiist  fruits  of  his  increase."  And  their  love  to  God  is  spoken 
of  as  distinguishetl,  like  the  love  of  a  bride  at  her  es|)ousals.  The  going  after 
God  in  the  wilderness  that  is  here  S|)oken  of,  is  not  the  going  of  the  children 
oi  Israel  out  of  Egypt  into  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  but  their  following  God 
throutfh  that  dreadful  wilderness,  that  the  congregation  long  wandered  in, 
after  they  went  back  from  Kadesh  Barnea,  which  is  spoken  of  Deut.  viii.  15: 
**  Who  led  thee  through  the  great  and  terrible  wilderness,  wherein  were  fiery 
serpents  and  scorpions,  and  drought,  where  there  was  no  water.*'  Though 
this  generation  had  a  much  greater  trial  than  the  generation  of  their  fathers 
bad  before  they  came  to  Kadesh  Barnea,  yet  they  never  murmured  against 
God  in  any  wise,  as  their  fathers  had  done :  but  their  trials  had  a  contrary 
effect  upon  themf  to  awaken  them,  convince,  and  humble  them,  and  fit  them 
for  great  mercy.  They  were  awakened  by  those  awful  judgments  of  God 
that  he  inflicted  on  their  fathei^,  whereby  their  carcasses  fell  in  the  wilderness. 
And  God  poured  out  his  Spirit  with  those  awakening  providences  towaids 
their  fathers,  and  their  own  travel  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  word  preached 
to  them  by  Moses ;  whereby  they  were  greatly  awakened,  and  made  to  sec 
the  badness  of  tlieir  own  hearts,  and  were  humbled,  and  at  length  multitudes 
of  them  savini]^|y  converted,  as  Deut.  viii.  2,  3  :  *^  And  tliou  shalt  remember 
the  way  which  the  Lord  thy  God  Iwl  thee  these  forty  years  in  the  wilderness, 
to  humble  thee,  afkl  to  prove  thee,  to  know  what  was  in  thine  heart,  whether 
thou  wouldst  keep  his  commandinents,  or  no.  And  he  humbled  thee,"  &c. 
And  vei-se  15,  "  Who  led  lliee  through  that  threat  and  terrible  wilderness,— 
that  he  mit;ht  huinlile  thee,  and  that  he  mitrht  prove  thee,  to  do  thee  gfH)d  at 
thy  latter  eul/'  And  therefiwe  it  is  said,  lios.  xiii.  5,  *•  I  did  know  thee  in 
the  wilderness,  in  the  land  ot'  threat  drought."  Goit  allured  them,  and  brought 
them  into  that  wilderness,  and  spake  comfortably  to  them,  as  it  was  foretold 
that  he  would  do  afterwards,  llos.  ii.  14. 

TliaseterriblejiKJgnients  that  were  executed  in  the  congregation  after  their 
turning  back  from  Kadt^h  Barnea,  in  the  matter  of  Korah,  and  the  matter  of 
Peor,  were  chiefly  on  tlie  old  geneiation,  whom  God  consumed  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Tlmse  rebellions  were  chiefly  ani<»ng  the  elders  ol  the  congregation, 
who  were  of  the  older  ueneration  that  G(n1  had  (fiven  up  to  their  hearts'  lust ; 
and  they  walked  in  tlieir  own  counsels,  ami  God  was  grieved  with  their  man* 
ners  forty  years  in  the  wiklerness. 

But  thaf  this  ycHinger  con;:reiration  were  eminent  for  piety,  appears  by  all 
their  history.  The  former  generaticm  were  wicked,  and  were  followed  with 
(Urs<.*s;  but  this  was  holy,  aiKl  wonderful  blessings  followetl  them.  God  did 
great  things  for  them  ;  he  fc»ui^ht  for  them,  and  gave  them  tlie  possession  of 
Canaan.  And  it  isCtod's  manner,  when  he  hath  very  great  mercies  to  bestow 
on  a  visible  people,  first,  to  fit  them  for  them,  and  then  to  bestow  them  on 
them.  So  it  was  here :  they  believed  in  (i(Nl,  and  by  faith  overcame  Sihon 
and  Og,  and  the  triants  of  Canaan  ;  and  are  commende<l  for  cleaving  to  the 
Lord,  Josh,  xxiii.  S:  Joshua  says  unto  them,  *"  Cleave  unto  the  Ix)rd,  as  ye 
have  dime  unto  this  day."  And  so  Israel  did  all  the  while  that  generation 
liveii.  But  when  Jo.%hua  and  all  that  general k>n  were  deail,  there  arose 
another  generation  that  knew  not  the  Lonl.  This  pious  generation  showed  a 
laiklable  and  fervent  zeal  for  God  on  several  occasions  ;  on  occasion  of  Aclian*f 
sin ;  but  especially  when  they  sus|>e<*tefi  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  had  set  up 
an  altar  in  op|X)sition  to  the  altar  of  burnt-oli'eriug      There  never  wa.s  any 
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p;ene/ation  of  Israel  that  so  much  good  and  so  little  evil  is  mentioned  of,  M 
this  generation.  It  is  further  observable,  that  in  the  time  of  this  generation 
was  the  second  general  circumcision,  whereby  the  reproach  of  Israel  was  fullv 
rolled  away,  and  they  became  pure;  and  when  afterwards  they  were  |)olluieil 
by  Achan,  they  purged  themselves  again. 

The  men  of  the  former  generation  being  dead,  and  God  having  sanctified 
this  younger  generation  to  himself,  he  solemnly  renewed  his  covenant  with 
them,  as  we  have  a  particular  account  in  the  29th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy. 
We  find  that  such  solemn  renovations  of  the  covenant  commonly  accompanied 
any  remarkable  jiouring  out  of  the  Spirit,  causing  a  general  reformation  :  so 
M*e  find  it  was  in  Mezekiah's  and  Josiah's  times.  It  is  questionable  whether 
there  ever  was  a  time  of  so  great  a  flourishing  of  religion  in  the  Israelitisb 
church,  as  in  that  generation  ;  and  as,  in  the  Christian  church,  religion  was  in 
its  most  flourishing  circumstances  in  the  day  of  its  espousals,  or  fii^t  setting  up 
of  that  church,  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  so  it  seems  to  have  been  with  the 
Jewish  church  in  the  days  of  its  first  establishment  in  Moses's  and  Joshua's  times 

Thus  God  at  this  time  did  gloriously  advance  the  work  of  redemption,  both 
by  his  word  and  Spirit.  By  this  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  work 
of  redemption  was  promoted,  not  only  as  it  was  in  itself  a  glorious  instance 
of  the  carrying  on  of  that  redemption  in  the  application  of  it,  but  as  this  was 
what  Goil  made  use  of  as  a  means  of  the  good  and  orderly  establishment  of 
the  church  of  Israel  at  its  first  beginning,  when  it  was  first  settled  in  the  regu- 
lar ol)servance  of  God's  ordinances  in  Canaan ;  even  as  the  |>ouring  out  of 
the  Spirit,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  church,  was  a  sjreat  means  God 
made  use  of  for  the  well  establishing  the  Christian  church  in  the  worhl  in  all 
succeed  inir  ai^es. 

XI.  The  next  thing  I  would  observe,  was  God's  bringing  the  people  of 
Israel  under  the  hand  of  Joshua,  and  settling  them  in  that  land  where  Christ 
was  to  be  born,  and  which  was  the  great  type  of  the  heavenly  Canaan,  which 
Christ  has  purchased.  This  was  done  by  Joshu*i,  who  was  of  Joseph's  pos- 
terity, and  was  an  eminent  ty|>e  of  Christ,  and  is  therefore  calleil  the  shep- 
heni,  the  stone  of  Israel,  in  Jacob's  blessing  of  Joseph,  Gen.  xlix.  24.  Being 
such  a  type  of  Christ,  he  bore  the  name  of  Christ.  Joshua  and  Jesitnf  are  thi 
same  name,  only  the  one  is  Hebrew,  and  the  other  is  Greek  :  and  therefore, 
in  the  New  Testament,  which  was  originally  written  in  Greek,  Joshua  i:* 
called  Jfsus,  Acts  vii.  45,  "  Which  also  our  fathers  broiiirht  in  with  Jesus," 
i.  e.  Joshua  :  Heb.  iv.  8,  "  If  Jesus  had  given  them  rest,  he  would  not  havp 
S{N>ken  ol"  another  d«y  ;"  i.  e.,  if  Joshua  had  given  them  rest. 

Go<l  wonderfully  possessed  his  people  of  this  land,  conquering  the  former 
inhabitants  of  it,  and  the  mighty  giants,  as  Christ  conquered  the  devil ;  firs 
conquering  the  gieat  kings  of  that  part  of  the  land,  that  was  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Jordan,  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  Og  kinc:  of  Bashan  ;  and  then 
dividing  tht*  river  Jordan,  as  before  he  had  done  the  Reil  St*a  ;  causing  the 
walls  of  Jfricho  to  tnll  down  at  the  sound  of  the  trum}H'ts  of  the  priests;  tha. 
sound  typifying  the  soiiml  •»!'  ihe  gospel  by  the  preiuhing  of  gf»spel  ministers, 
the  walls  of  the  accursed  city  Jericho  signifying  the  walU  of  Satan's  king- 
dom;  and  after  this  wonderfully  destroying  the  mighty  host'of  the  Amorites 
under  the  five  kings,  causing  the  sun  and  moon  to  stand  still,  to  help  the  people 
against  their  emmies,  at  the  prayer  of  the  typical  Jesu** ;  piaiidy  holding  this 
forth,  that  God  would  make  the  «»'hole  course  of  nature  to  be  subservient  to 
the  atTair  of  rnlemption  ;  so  that  erery  thing  !«hould  yield  to  the  pur^XMes  of 
that  woiky  and  give  place  to  tb<*  welfare  of  God's  redeeib«Nl  people. 
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Thus  did  Christ  show  his  great  love  to  his  elect,  that  he  would  make  the 
course  of  nature,  in  the  frame  of  the  world  that  he  had  made,  and  that  he 
governed,  to  give  place  to  their  happiness  and  prosperity ;  and  j>howed  that 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  all  things,  visible  and  invisible,  were  theiis  by  his  pur- 
chase. At  the  same  time,  Christ  fought  as  ihe  captain  of  their  host,  and  cast 
down  great  hailstones  upon  their  enemies,  by  which  more  were  slain  than  by 
the  sword  of  the  children  of  Israel.  And  after  this  Christ  gave  the  people  a 
mighty  victory  over  a  yet  greater  army  in  the  northern  part  of  the  land,  that 
were  gathered  together  at  the  waters  ot  Merom  as  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore, 
as  it  is  s^id  Josh.  xi.  4. 

Thus  God  gave  the  people  whence  Christ  was  to  proceed,  the  land  where 
he  was  to  be  born,  and  live,  and  preach,  and  work  miracles,  and  die,  and  rise 
again,  and  whence  he  was  to  ascend  into  heaven,  as  the  land  which  was  a 
great  type  of  heaven ;  which  is  another  thing  whereby  a  great  advance  was 
made  in  the  affair  of  redemption. 

XII.  Another  thing  that  God  did  towards  carrying  on  this  affair,  was  his 
actually  selling  up  his  stated  worship  among  the  people,  as  it  had  been  before 
instituted  in  the  wilderness.  This  worship  was  appointed  at  Mount  Sinai, 
wholly  in  subserviency  to  this  great  affair  of  redemption.  It  was  to  make 
way  for  the  coming  of  Christ;  and  the  innumerable  ceremonial  oljservances 
of  it  were  typical  of  him  and  his  redemption.  This  worship  was  chiefly  in- 
stituted at  Mount  Sinai ;  bu;  it  was  gradually  set  up  in  practice,  it  was  part- 
ly set  up  in  the  wilderness,  where  the  tabernacle  and  its  vessels  were  made; 
but  there  were  many  parts  of  their  instituted  worship  that  could  not  be  ob- 
served in  the  wililerness,  by  reason  of  their  unsettled,  itinerant  state  there. 
And  then  there  were  many  precepts  that  respret  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
their  cities  and  places  of  habitation  there;  which  therefore  cniild  not  be  put 
in  practice,  till  they  came  into  that  land.  But  now,  when  this  was  brought 
to  pass,  God  set  up  his  tabernacle  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  as  he  had  before 
promised  them.  Lev.  xxvi.  11:  *' 1  will  set  my  tabeinarle  anionijst  you." 
The  tabernacle  was  set  up  at  Shiloh,Josh.  xviii.  1,  and  the  priests  and  Ix'vites 
had  their  offices  apfwinted  them,  and  the  cities  of  refuge  were  appointed  ;  and 
now  the  people  were  in  A  condition  to  oljserve  th«*ir  fea>ts  of  {],*•  Ui>i  fruits, 
and  their  feasts  of  inofatheriu!^,  and  to  brini;  all  their  tithes  and  appointed  of- 
ferincc^  to  the  Lord  ;  and  most  parts  of  (jOiPs  worship  were  set  up,  though 
there  weie  some  things  that  were  i.ot  observed  till  altt-r wards. 

XIII.  The  next  thing  I  wotjld  take  notice  of,  was  (icnrs  wonderfully  pre- 
£ervinir  that  people,  from  this  time  forward.  \vh»'n  all  the  males  went  up,  three 
times  in  the  year,  to  the  j)lace  where  Goirs  aik  was.  The  people  of  Israel 
were  generally  surrounded  with  enemies,  that  sought  all  ()p|>ortunities  to  de- 
stroy them,  and  dispossess  them  of  their  land  ;  and  tilt  David*s  time  there 
were  (xreat  numbers  in  the  land  of  the  remains  of  the  Caiiaanites,  and  the  other 
former  inhabitants  of  the  land,  that  were  bitter  enemies  to  the  people  of  Isra- 
el ;  and  thi*se  had  from  year  to  year,  three  times  in  the  year,  a  fair  op|>ortunity 
of  overrunning  their  country,  and  getting  possession  of  their  cities  when  all 
the  males  were  i^one,  and  only  the  women,  and  those  who  were  not  able  to 
go  up,  were  left  behind.  And  yet  they  were  remarkably  pieserved  throughout 
all  generations  at  such  seasons,  agreeably  to  the  promise  that  (lod  had  made, 
Exod.  xxxiv.  24:  "  Neither  shall  any  man  desire  thy  land,  when  thou  shall 
go  up  to  appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God  thrice  in  the  year."  So  wonderrullY 
did  Goii  order  affairs,  and  influence  *he  hearts  of  their  enemies,  that  thougr 
they  weie  so  full  of  enmity  against  Israel,  anil  desired  Vj  d.sp<iNse>s  them  oi 
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their  land,  and  had  so  fair  an  opportunity  so  oflen  in  their  hands,  that  the 
whole  country  was  left  naked  and  empty  of  all  that  could  resist  them,  and  it 
would  have  been  only  for  them  to  have  gone  and  taken  possession,  and  thej 
could  have  had  it  without  opposition,  and  they  were  so  eager  to  take  other 
opportunities  against  them  ;  yet  we  never  read,  in  all  their  history,  of  any  of 
their  enemies  taking  tht-se  opportunities  against  them ;  which  coulil  be  no 
less  than  a  continual  miracle,  that  God,  for  the  preservation  of  his  rhurch, 
kept  up  for  so  many  generations,  even  throughout  the  ages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. It  was  surely  a  wonderful  dispensation  of  divine  Providence  to  main- 
tain and  promote  God's  great  design  of  redemption. 

XIV.  God's  preserving  his  church  and  the  true  religion  from  bemg  wholl3 
extinct  in  the  frequent  apostasies  of  the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  the  judges- 
How  prone  was  that  people  to  forsake  the  true  God,  that  had  done  such  won- 
derful things  for  them,  and  to  fall  into  idolatry !  And  how  did  the  land,  from 
time  to  time,  seem  to  be  almost  overrun  with  idolatry  !  But  yet  God  never 
suffered  his  true  worship  to  be  totally  rooted  out :  his  tabernacle  stood,  the 
ark  was  preserved,  the  book  of  the  law  was  kept  from  being  destroyed,  God's 
priesthood  was  upheld,  and  God  still  had  a  church  among  the  people ;  and 
time  after  time,  when  religion  seemed  to  be  almost  gone,  and  it  was  come  to 
the  last  extremity,  then  God  granted  a  revival,  and  sent  some  angel  or  prophet, 
or  raisi'd  up  some  eminent  person,  to  be  an  instrument  of  their  reformation. 

XV.  God's  preserving  that  nation  from  being  destroyed,  and  delivering 
them  from  time  to  time,  although  they  were  so  often  subdued  and  brought  un- 
der the  dominion  of  their  enemies.  It  is  a  wonder,  not  only  that  the  true  re- 
ligion was  not  wholly  rooted  out,  and  so  the  church  destroyed  that  way ;  but 
aliO  that  the  very  nation  in  which  that  church  was,  was  not  utterly  destroyed  ; 
tliey  were  so  often  brought  under  the  power  of  their  enemies.  One  while  they 
were  suUiued  by  Chuslianrishathaim  king  of  Mesopotamia,  another  while  they 
Wire  l.n>Ui;ht  under  the  .Moabites;  and  then  they  were  sold  into  the  hand  of 
Jaijin  king  of  Canaan  ;  and  then  they  were  under  the  dominion  of  thcMidian- 
ites ;  and  then  were  sorely  distressed  by  the  children  of  Ammon  ;  and  then  by 
the  Philistines.  But  yet  God,  in  all  these  dangers,  preserved  them,  and  kept 
them  fiom  being  wholly  overthrown  :  and  from  time  to  time,  when  it  was  come 
to  extremity,  and  (iod  saw  that  they  were  upon  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  then 
God  raisi  d  up  a  deliverer,  agreeably  to  Deut.  xxxii.  36  :  "  For  the  I»rd  shall 
jud^e  his  people,  and  repent  himself  for  his  servants ;  when  he  seelh  their 
power  is  gone,  and  there  is  none  shut  up  or  left." 

Tliobe  remarkable  dispeiisations  of  Providence  are  very  lively  and  elegantly 
set  forth  by  the  P.salmist,  Psal  cvi.  34,  &c. 

These  deliverers  that  God  raised  up  from  time  to  time  were  all  types  of 
Chri.'it,  the  great  redeemer  and  deliverer  of  his  church;  and  some  of  them  very 
remarkably  so;  as,  particularly,  Barak,  Jephthah,  <>ideon,  and  Sainscm,  in 
very  many  particulars;  and  aliove  all  in  the  acts  of  Samson,  as  might  be  shown, 
were  it  not  that  this  would  take  up  too  much  time. 

XVI.  It  is  oliservable,  that  when  Christ  appeared  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
his  church  in  this  pcrifMl,  he  often  appean d  in  the  form  of  that  nature  that  he 
took  upm  him  in  his  in('arn.\../>n.  So  he  seems  to  have  appealed  to  Moses 
from  time  to  time,  and  particularly  at  that  time  when  (>od  spake  to  him  face 
to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  to  his  friend,  and  he  beheld  the  similitude  of  the 
Lord  (Numb.  xii.  8)  after  he  had  besought  him  to  show  him  his  glory ;  which 
was  the  most  remarkable  vision  that  ever  he  had  of  Chri.*«t.  There  was  « 
twofold  disv'o*  ery  that  Moses  had  of  Christ :  one  was  spiritual,  made  to  his 
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mind  by  the  word  that  was  proclaimed,  when  he  proclaimed  his  name,  saying, 
*'The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant 
in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity  and 
transgression  and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty ;  visiting  the 
iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  and  upon  the  children's  children,  unto 
the  third  and  to  the  fourth  generation,"  Exod.  xxxiv.  6,  &c.  Another  was 
external ;  which  was  that  which  Moses  saw,  when  Christ  passed  by,  and  put 
him  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock,  and  covered  him  with  his  hand,  so  that  Moses  saw 
his  back  parts.  What  he  saw  was  doubtless  the  back  parts  of  a  glorious  hu- 
man form,  in  which  Christ  appeared  to  him,  and  in  all  likelihood  the  form  of 
his  glorified  human  nature,  in  which  he  should  afterwards  appear.  He  saw 
not  his  face ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  man  could  subsist  under  a 
sight  of  the  glory  of  Christ's  human  nature  as  it  now  appears. 

So  it  was  a  human  form  in  which  Christ  appeared  to  the  seventy  elders, 
of  which  we  have  an  account,  Exod.  xxiv.  9,  10,  11 :  "  Then  went  up  Moses 
and  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and  seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel :  and  they 
saw  the  God  of  Israel :  and  there  was  under  his  feet,  as  it  were  a  paved  work 
of  a  sapphire  stone,  and  as  it  were  the  body  of  heaven  in  his  clearness.  And 
upon  the  nobles  of  the  children  of  Israel  he  laid  not  his  hand  :  also  they  saw 
God,  and  did  eat  and  drink."  So  Christ  appeared  afterwards  to  Joshua  in  the 
form  of  the  human  nature.  Josh.  v.  13, 14 :  ^^  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Joshua 
was  by  Jericho,  that  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  looked,  and  behold,  there  stood  a 
man  over  against  him  with  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand;  and  Joshua  went 
unto  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  for  us,  or  for  our  adversaries  ?  And 
he  said,  Nay,  but  as  captain  of  the  host  of  the  Lord  am  I  now  come."  And 
so  he  appeared  to  Gideon,  Judg.  vi.  ll,&,c.,  and  so  also  to  Manoah,  Jud?.  xiii. 
17 — 21.  Here  Christ  appeared  to  Manoah  in  a  repiesentation  both  of  his  in- 
carnation, and  death  ;  of  his  incarnation,  in  that  he  appeared  in  a  human  form; 
and  of  his  death  and  sufferings,  represented  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  kid,  and  by 
bis  ascending  up  in  the  flame  of  the  sacrifice ;  intimating,  that  it  was  he  that 
was  the  great  sacrifice,  thut  must  be  offered  up  to  God  for  a  sweet  savor,  in 
the  fire  of  his  wrath,  as  that  kid  was  burned  and  ascended  up  in  the  flame. 
Christ  thus  appeared  time  after  lime,  in  the  form  of  that  nature  he  was  after- 
wards to  take  upon  him ;  because  he  now  appeared  on  the  same  design,  and 
to  carry  on  the  same  work,  that  he  was  to  appear  in  that  nature  to  work  out 
and  carry  on. 

XVII.  Another  thinir  I  would  mention,  done  in  this  period  towards  the 
work  of  riMJtMnption,  is  the  beginning  of  a  succession  of  prophets,  and  erecting 
a  school  of  the  prophets,  in  Samuel's  time.  There  was  something  of  this  spirit 
of  prophecy  in  Israel  after  Moses,  before  Samuel.  Joshua,  and  many  of  the 
judges  had  a  degree  of  it  Deborah  was  a  prophetess ;  and  some  of  the  high 
prif^ts  were  inspired  with  this  spirit ;  particularly  Kli:  and  that  space  of  time 
was  not  wholly  without  instances  of  those  that  were  set  apart  of  Go«l  especially 
to  this  oflice,  and  so  were  called  prophets.  Such  a  one  we  read  of,  Judg.  vi. 
8  :  **  The  Lord  sent  a  prophet  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  which  said  unto 
them,'*  &.C.  Such  a  one  he  seems  to  have  been  that  we  read  of,  1  Sam.  ii.  27: 
•*  And  there  came  a  man  of  God  to  Kli,''  &,c. 

But  there  was  no  .^uch  order  of  men  upheld  in  Israel  for  any  constancy, 
before  Samuel ;  the  want  of  it  is  taken  notice  of  in  1  Sam.  iii.  1 :  **  And  the 
word  of  the  Lord  was  precious  in  those  days;  there  was  no  open  vision."  But 
m  Samuel  there  was  begun  a  succession  of  prophets,  that  was  maintained  con* 
tinually  from  that  time,  at  least  with  very  little  interruption,  till  the  spirit  oi 
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prophecy  ceased,  about  Malachi's  time :  and  therefore  Samuel  is  spoken  of  k 
the  New  Testament  as  the  beginning  of  this  succession  of  prophets,  Acts  iii 
24:  **  And  all  the  prophets  from  Samuel,  and  those  that  follow  after,  as  many 
as  have  spoken,  have  foretold  of  these  days."  After  Samuel  was  Nathan,  and 
Gad,  and  Iddo,  and  Heman,  and  Asaph,  and  others.  And  afterwards  in  the 
latter  end  of  Solomon's  reign,  we  read  of  Ahijah;  and  in  Jeroboam's  and  Re- 
hoboam's  time  we  read  of  prophets ;  and  so  continually  one  prophet  succeeded 
another,  till  the  captivity.  VVe  read  in  the  writings  of  those  prophets  that  are 
inserted  into  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures,  of  prophets  as  being  a  constant  order  of 
men  upheld  in  the  land  in  those  days :  and  in  the  time  of  the  captivity  there 
were  prophets  still,  as  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  ;  and  after  the  captivity  there  were 
prophets,  as  Zechariah,  Haggai,  and  Malachi. 

And  because  God  intehded  a  constant  succession  of  prophets  from  Samuel's 
time,  therefore  in  his  time  was  begun  a  school  of  the  prophets ;  that  is,  a  school 
of  young  men  that  were  trained  up  under  some  great  prophet,  who  was  their 
master  and  teacher  in  the  study  of  divine  things,  and  the  practice  of  holiness, 
to  fit  them  for  this  office  as  God  should  call  them  to  it.  Those  young  men 
that  belonged  to  these  schools,  were  called  the  sons  of  the  prophets  ;  and  often- 
times they  are  called  prophets.  These  at  first  were  under  the  tuition  of  Sam- 
uel. Thus  we  read  of  Samuel's  being  appointed  over  them,  1  8am.  xix.  20 : 
**  And  when  they  saw  the  company  oif*  the  prophets  prophesying,  and  Samuel 
standing  as  appointed  over  them."  The  company  of  prophets  that  we  read 
of  1  S.im.  X.  5,  were  the  same.     Afterwards  we  read  of  their  being  under  Eli- 

f'ah.  Elisha  was  one  of  his  sons  ;  but  he  desired  to  have  a  double  portion  of 
lis  spirit,  as  his  successor,  as  his  first-born,  as  the  ehlest  son  was  wont  to  have 
a  double  portion  of  the  estate  of  his  father ;  ami  thertfore  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,  when  tht^y  perceived  that  the  spirit  of  Elijah  rested  on  Eli>ha,  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  him,  and  owned  him  for  their  master,  as  they  had  done 
Elijah  before  him ;  as  you  may  see,  2  Kings  ii.  15:  '*  And  when  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  which  were  to  view  at  Jericho,  saw  him,  they  said,  The  spirit  of 
Elijah  doth  rest  on  Elisha.  And  they  bowed  themselves  to  the  ground  before 
him." 

And  so  after  this,  Elisha  was  their  master  or  teacher  ;  he  had  the  care 
and  instruction  of  them  ;  as  you  may  see,  2  Kings  iv.  38 :  ''  And  Elisha  came 
again  to  Gilgal,  and  thore  was  a  dearth  in  the  land,  and  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets were  sitting  before  him  :  and  he  said  unto  his  servant.  Set  on  the  great 
pot,  and  seethe  pottage  for  the  sons  of  the  prophets  "  \x\  Elijah's  and  Elisha's 
time,  there  were  several  places  where  there  resided  eompanies  of  these  sons 
of  the  pro})hets  ;  as  there  was  one  at  Bethel,  and  another  at  Jericho,  and  an- 
other at  Gilgal,  unless  those  at  Gilgal  and  Jericho  were  the  same :  and  possi- 
bly that  which  is  called  the  college^  where  the  prophetess  lluldah  resided,  was 
another  at  Jerusalem  ;  fsee  2  Kings  xxii.  14.  It  is  there  said  of  lluldah  the 
prophetess,  that  she  "dwelt  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  college."  They  had  houses 
built,  where  they  useil  to  dwell  together  ;  and  therefore  those  at  Jericho  being 
multiplied,  and  finding  their  house  too  little  for  them,  desired  leave  of  their 
master  and  teacher  Elisha,  that  they  might  go  and  hew  timber  to  builc!  e  big- 
ger ;  as  you  may  see,  2  Kings  vi.  1,  2. 

At  some  times  there  were  numbers  of  these  sons  of  the  prophets  in  Israel ; 
for  when  Jezebel  cut  off  the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  it  is  said,  that  Obadiah  took 
a  hundred  of  them,  and  kid  tiiem  by  fifty  in  a  cave,  1  Kin^^s  xviiL  4. 

These  schools  of  the  prophets  being  set  up  by  »Samuel,  and  afterwards 
kept  up  by  such  great  prophets  as  Elijah  and  Elisha,  must  be  of  divine  ap- 
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pointnier.t ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  that  those  sons  of  the  prtyhets  were  of- 
ten favored  with  a  degree  of  inspiration,  whilt?  they  continued  under  tuition  in 
the  schools  of  the  prophets  ;  and  God,  commonly,  when  he  called  any  prophet 
to  the  constant  exercise  of  the  prophetical  office,  and  to  some  extraordinary 
service,  took  them  out  of  these  schools  ;  though  not  universally.  Hence  the 
prophet  Amos,  speaking  of  his  being  called  to  the  prophetical  office,  says,  that 
he  was  one  that  had  not  been  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  and  was 
not  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  Amos  vii.  14, 15.  But  Amos's  taking  no- 
tice of  it  as  remarkable,  that  he  should  be  called  to  be  a  prophet  that  had  not 
been  educated  at  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  shows  that  it  was  God's  ordinary 
manner  to  take  his  prophets  out  of  these  schools ;  for  therein  he  did  but  bless 
his  own  institution. 

Now  this  rer  irkable  dispensation  of  Providence  that  we  are  upon,  viz., 
God's  beginning  constant  succession  of  prophets  in  Samuel's  time,  that  was 
to  last  for  many  res,  and  to  that  end,  establishing  a  school  of  the  prophets 
under  Samuel,  thenceforward  to  be  continued  in  Israel,  was  a  step  that  God 
took  in  that  great  affair  of  redemption  that  we  are  upon.  For  the  main  busi- 
ness of  this  succession  of  prophets  was  to  foreshow  Christ,  and  the  glorious  re- 
demption that  he  was  to  accomplish,  and  so  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  coming; 
as  appears  by  that  forementioned  place.  Acts  iii.  24,  and  by  Acts  x.  43 :  "To 
him  give  all  the  prophets  witness ;"  and  by  Acts  iii.  18 :  "  But  those  things 
which  God  before  had  showed  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets,  that  Christ 
should  suffer,  he  hath  so  fulfilled." 

As  I  observed  before,  the  Old  Testament  time  was  like  a  time  of  night, 
wherein  the  church  was  not  wholly  without  li^ht,  but  had  not  the  light  of  the 
sun  directly,  but  as  reflected  from  the  stars.  Now  these  prophets  were  the 
stai-s  that  reflecteil  the  lii;ht  of  the  sun  ;  and  accordingly  they  spoke  abundant- 
ly of  Jesus  Christ,  as  appears  by  what  we  have  of  their  prophecies  in  writing. 
And  they  made  it  verj*  much  their  business,  when  they  studied  in  their  schools 
or  colleges,  and  elsewhere,  to  search  out  the  work  of  redemption ;  agreeably 
to  what  tlie  apostle  Peter  says  of  them,  I  Pet.  i.  10,  11 :  "  Of  which  salvation 
the  prophets  have  inquired,  and  searched  diligently,  who  prophesied  of  the 
grace  that  should  come  unto  y«u ;  searching  what,  or  what  manner  of  time 
the  spirit  of  Christ  that  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand 
the  sulFerings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow."  We  are  told  that 
the  church  of  the  Redeemer  is  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  prophets  and 
apostles,  the  Redeemer  himself  being  the  chief  corner  stone,  Eph.  ii.  20. 

This  was  the  first  thing  of  the  nature  that  ever  was  done  in  the  world ;  and 
it  was  a  great  thing  that  Got)  did  towards  further  advancing  this  great  build- 
ing of  reiiemption.  There  had  been  betbre  occasional  prophecies  of  Christ,  as 
was  shown  ;  but  now  the  time  drawing  nearer  when  the  Redeemer  should  come, 
It  pleased  G(xl  to  appoint  a  certain  order  of  men,  in  constant  succession,  whos« 
main  business  it  should  be  to  foreshow  Christ  and  his  redemptirm,  and  as  bis 
forerunners  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  coming;  and  GcmI  established  schools, 
wherein  multitudes  were  instructed  and  trained  up  to  that  end  :  Rev.  xix.  10, 
**  1  am  thy  fellow  servant,  and  of  thy  brethren  that  have  the  testimonv  of 
Jcius;  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy." 
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PART    V. 

From  David  to  the  Babylonish  CaptiTity. 

I  COME  now  to  {\iejiflh  period  of  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament,  henn- 
aing with  Ddvidj  and  extending  to  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  and  would  now 
proceed  to  show  how  the  work  of  redemption  was  carried  on  through  this  period 
also. — And  here, 

L  The  first  thing  to  be  taken  notice  of,  is  God's  anointing  that  person  that 
was  to  be  the  ancestor  of  Christ,  to  be  king  over  his  people.  The  d  spensations 
of  Providence  that  have  been  taken  notice  of  through  the  last  period,  from 
Moses  to  this  time,  respect  the  people  whence  Christ  was  to  proceed.  But 
now  the  Scripture  history  leads  us  to  consider  God's  providence  towards  that 
particular  person  whence  Christ  was  to  proceed,  viz.,  David.  It  pleased  God, 
at  this  time,  remarkably  to  select  out  that  person  of  whom  Christ  was  to  come, 
from  all  the  thousands  of  Israel,  and  to  put  a  most  honorable  mark  of  distinction 
upon  him,  by  anointing  him  to  be  king  over  his  people.  It  was  only  God  that 
could  find  him  out.  His  father's  house  is  spoken  of  as  being  little  in  Israel, 
and  he  wa-.  the  youngest  of  all  the  sons  of  his  father,  and  was  least  expected 
to  be  the  man  that  God  had  chosen,  by  Samuel.  God  had  before,  in  the  for- 
mer ages  of  the  world,  remarkably  distmguished  the  persons  from  whom  Christ 
was  to  come ;  as  he  did  Seth,  and  Noah,  and  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
But  the  last  that  we  have  any  account  of  God's  marking  out  in  any  notable 
manner,  the  very  person  of  whom  Christ  was  to  come,  was  in  Jacob's  blessing 
his  son  Judah ;  unless  we  reckon  Nahshon's  advancement  in  the  wilderness  to 
be  the  head  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  But  this  distinction  of  the  person  of  whom 
Christ  was  to  come,  in  David,  was  very  honorable  ;  for  it  was  God's  anointing 
him  to  be  king  over  his  people.  And  there  was  something  further  denoted  by 
David's  anointing,  than  was  in  the  anointing  of  Saul.  GchI  anointed  Saul  to 
be  king  personally  ;  but  G04I  intended  something  further,  by  sending  Samuel 
to  anoint  David,  viz.,  to  establish  the  crown  of  Israel  in  him  and  in  bis  family, 
as  long  as  Israel  continued  to  be  a  kingdom  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  wlint  was 
infinitely  more  still,  establishing  the  crown  of  his  universal  church,  his  spiritual 
Israel,  in  bis  see*),  to  the  end  ol*  the  world,  and  throughout  all  eternity. 

This  was  a  great  dispensation  of  God,  and  a  great  step  taken  towards  a 
further  advancing  of  the  work  of  redemption,  according  Jis  the  time  drew  near 
wherein  Christ  was  to  come.  David,  as  he  was  tlie  ancest  r  of  Christ, 
so  he  was  the  greatest  personal  tjpe  of  Christ  of  all  under  the  Old  Testament 
The  types  of  Christ  were  of  three  sorts ;  types  of  institution  or  instituted  types, 
and  providential,  and  personal  types.  The  ordinance  of  sacrificing  was  the 
greatest  of  the  instituted  types ;  and  the  redemption  out  of  E»rypt  was  the  great- 
est of  the  providential  types;  and  David  the  greatest  of  the  jwrsonal  types. 
•  Hence  Chri<»  is  often  called  David  in  the  prophecies  of  Si-ripture  ;  as  Kzek. 
xxxiv.  23,  '2i,  "  And  I  will  set  up  one  shepherd  over  them,  and  he  shall  feet! 
them,  even  my  ser\'ant  David  ; — My  servant  David  a  prime  among  them  :"  and 
so  ill  many  other  places  :  and  he  Is  very  often  5]v>ken  of  as  llie  seed  ol  David, 
and  the  son  of  David. 

David  being  the  ancestor  and  great  type  of  Christ,  his  being  solemnly 
anointed  by  G(Mi  to  be  king  over  his  people,  tliat  the  kingdom  of  his  church 
might  be  continued  in  his  family  forever,  may  in  some  respects  be  looked  on  as 
%o  aooiiiting  of  Christ  himself.     Christ  was  as  it  were  anointed  in  him ;  and 
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therefore  Christ's  anointing  and  David's  anointing  are  spoken  of  under  one  in 
&  ripture,  as  Psal.  Ixxxix.  20,  "  I  have  found  David  my  servant ;  with  my 
holy  oil  have  I  anointed  him."  And  David's  throne  and  Christ's  are  spoken 
of  as  one :  Luke  i.  32,  "  And  the  Lord  shall  give  him  the  throne  of  his  father 
David."  Acts  ii.  30,  "  David — knowing  that  God  had  sworn  with  an  oath 
to  him,  that  of  the  fruit  of  bis  loins,  according  to  the  flesh,  he  would  raise  up 
Christ  to  sit  on  his  throne.** 

Thus  God's  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of  his  church  in  the  house  of  David, 
was,  as  it  were,  a  new  establishing  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  the  beginning 
of  it  in  a  state  of  such  visibility  as  it  thenceforward  continued  in.  It  was  as 
it  were  God's  planting  the  root,  whence  that  branch  of  righteousness  was  af- 
terwards to  spring  up,  that  was  to  be  the  everlasting  king  o^his  church  ;  and 
therefore  this  everlasting  king  is  called  the  branch  from  the  stem  of  J  esse  ^  Isa. 
xi.  1 :  '*  And  there  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  branch 
shall  grow  out  of  his  roots."  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  "  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the 
Lord,  that  I  will  raise  up  unto  David  a  righteous  branch,  and  a  king  shall  reign 
and  prosper."  So  chap,  xxxiii.  15,  ^'  In  those  days  and  at  that  time,  I  will  cause 
the  branch  of  righteousness  to  grow  up  unto  David,  and  he  shall  execute  judg- 
ment and  righteousness  in  the  lari<l."  So  Christ,  in  the  New  Testament,  is 
called  the  root  and  oj/spn'ng  tfDavid^  Rev.  xxii.  16. 

It  is  observable,  that  (iojj  anointed  David  after  Saul  to  reign  in  his  room. 
He  tfK)k  away  the  crown  iVoni  him  and  his  family,  who  was  higher  in  stature 
than  any  of  his  people,  ami  was  in  thfir  eyes  fittest  to  bear  rule,  to  give  it  to 
David,  who  was  low  ofstanire,  and  in  comparison,  of  di-spicable  appearance. 
So  God  was  pIcasiMJ  to  sljnw  liow  CliriM,  who  appeared  despicable,  without 
form  or  conielin(»ss,  ami  was  ncspistil  and  rejfcted  of  men,  should  take  the 
kingdom  from  the  gn-al  oms  onhi*  eiirlh.  And  also  it  is  observable,  that  David 
was  the  youngest  of  Ji-nm-'s  sons,  as  Jacob  the  younger  brother  supplanted 
£sau,  and  got  the  birthright  and  blessing  from  him ;  and  as  Pharez,  another 
of  Christ's  ancestors,  supplanted  Zarah  in  the  birth;  and  as  Isaac,  another  of 
the  ancestors  of  Christ,  cast  out  his  elder  brother  Ishmael ;  thus  was  that  fre- 
quent saying  of  Christ  fulfilled,  *^  The  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  last." 

II.  The  next  thing  I  would  observe,  is  Goil's  so  preserving  David's  life,  by 
a  series  of  wonderful  provi<lfnces,  till  Sauls  death.  I  before  look  notice  of  the 
wonderfid  prt-servation  of  other  particular  persons  that  were  the  ancestors  of 
Christ ;  as  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  ;  and  have  oljserved  how,  in  that 
Christ  the  great  Redeemer  was  to  proceed  from  ihein,  that  in  their  preservation 
the  work  of  redemption  itself  may  be  looked  u{K>n  as  preserved  fiom  being 
defeated,  and  the  whole  church,  which  is  redeemed  through  him,  from  being 
overthrown.  But  the  preservation  of  David  was  no  less  remarkable  than  that 
of  any  oihejs  that  have  been  already  taken  notice  of.  How  often  was  it  so, 
that  there  was  but  a  step  between  him  and  death.  The  first  instance  of  it  we 
have  in  his  encountering  a  lion  and  n  b«>ar,  when  they  had  caught  a  lamb  out 
of  his  flock,  which,  without  miraculous  assistance,  could  at  once  have  rent  this 
young  stripling  in  pieces,  as  they  could  the  lamb  that  he  deliverefl  from  them  ; 
so  afterwards  the  root  and  oflTspring  of  David  was  pieservnl  from  the  roaring 
lion  that  goes  about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour,  and  conquered  hira,  ami 
rescueti  the  poor  souls  of  men,  that  were  as  lambs  m  the  mouth  of  this  lion. 
Another  remarkable  instance  was,  in  preser\inir  him  from  that  mighty  giant 
Goliath,  who  was  strong  enough  to  have  taken  him.  and  picked  him  to  pieces 
with  his  fingers,  and  given  his  flesh  to  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  to  the  fowls 
of  the  air«  as  be  threatened  him  :  but  God  preserved  him  from  him,  and  give 
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him  the  victory  over  him,  so  that  he  cut  off  his  head  with  his  own  sword,  and 
made  him  therein  the  dehverer  of  his  people ;  as  Christ  slew  the  spiritual 
Goliath  with  his  own  wea [K)n,  the  cross,  and  so  delivered  his  people.  Anii 
how  remarkably  did  God  preserve  him  from  being  slain  by  Saral,  when  he  first 
sought  his  life,  by  giving  him  his  daughter  to  be  a  snare  to  him,  that  the  hand 
of  tlie  Philistines  might  be  upon  him,  requiring  him  to  pay  for  her  by  a  hundred 
foreskins  of  the  Philistines,  that  so  his  life  might  be  exposed  to  them  ;  and  in 
preserving  him  afterwards,  when  Saul  spake  to  Jonathan,  and  to  all  his  ser- 
vants, to  kill  David ;  and  in  inclining  Jonathan,  instead  of  killing  him,  as  his 
father  bade  him,  to  love  him  as  his  own  soul,  and  to  be  a  great  instrument  of 
his  preservation,  even  so  as  to  expose  his  own  life  to  preserve  David ;  ihough 
one  would  have  thought  that  none  would  have  been  more  willing  to  have 
David  killed  than  Jonathan,  seeing  that  he  was  competitor  with  him  for  his 
father's  crown ;  and  again  saving  him,  when  Saul  threw  a  javelin  at  him  • 
smite  him  even  to  the  wall ;  and  again  preserving  him  when  he  sent  messeiigt-* 
to  his  house,  to  watch  him,  and  to  kill  him,  when  Michal,  SauPs  daughter,  li. 
him  down  through  a  window ;  and  when  he  afterwards  sent  messengers,  once 
and  again,  to  Naioth  in  Ramah,  to  take  him,  and  they  were  remarkably  pre 
vented  time  after  time,  by  being  seized  with  miraculous  impressions  of  the  Spii* 
of  God ;  and  afterwards,  when  Saul,  being  resolute  in  the  affair,  went 
himself,  he  also  was  among  the  prophets.  And  after  this,  how  wonderfully  was 
David's  life  prestrved  at  Gath  among  the  Philistines,  when  he  went  •%» 
Aihish  ihe  king  of  Gath,  and  was  there  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistincr, 
who,  one  would  have  thought,  would  have  despatched  him  at  once,  he  having 
s  >  much  provoked  them  by  his  exploits  ajjainst  them :  and  he  was  again 
wonderfully  preserveil  at  Keilah,  when  he  had  entered  into  a  fenced  town, 
where  Saul  thought  he  was  sure  of  him.  And  how  wonderfully  was  lie  pre- 
served from  Saul,  when  he  pursued  and  hunted  him  in  the  mountains!  How 
remarkably  did  Go<l  deliver  him  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon,  when  Saul  and  his 
army  were  compassing  David  about !  How  was  he  delivered  in  the  cave  of 
Engedi,  when,  mstead  of  Saul's  killing  David,  God  delivered  Saul  into  his 
hands  in  the  cave,  and  he  cut  off  his  skirt,  and  might  as  easily  have  cut  off  his 
liead  ;  and  afterwards  dehveringhim  in  Uke  manner  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph; 
and  afterwards  again  preserving  him  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  though 
David  had  fought  against  the  Philistines,  and  conquered  them  at  Keilah,  since 
he  was  last  among  them  ;  which,  one  would  think,  would  have  been  sufficient 
Wdrniiig  to  them  not  to  trust  him,  or  let  him  escape  a  second  time,  if  ever  they 
hail  him  in  their  hands  again  ;  but  yet  now,  when  they  had  a  second  opportunity, 
God  wonderfully  turned  their  hearts  to  him  to  befriend  and  protect  him,  insl^^d 
of  destroying  him. 

Thus  was  the  precious  seed  that  virtually  contained  the  Redeemer  and  all 
the  blessings  of  his  redemption,  wonderfully  preserved,  when  hell  and  earth 
were  conspired  against  it  to  destroy  it.  How  ol^en  does  David  himself  take 
notice  of  this  with  praise  and  admiration  in  the  book  of  Psalms! 

111.  Al)out  this  t'me,  the  written  word  of  G<h1,  or  the  canon  of  Scripture, 
was  added  to  by  Sami'el.  I  have  bef(»re  observed,  how  that  the  canon  of  the 
Scripture  was  begun,  ar.rl  the  first  written  wor*!  of  God,  the  fiist  written  .nle 
ot  faith  and  •aanners  that  ever  was,  was  given  to  the  church  about  Mose.  " 
time :  and  many,  and  I  know  not  but  most  divines,  think  it  was  addetl  to  b) 
Joshua,  and  that  he  wrote  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  and  most  of  the 
Dookof  Joshua.  Others  think  that  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  and  part  of  the  first  book 
of  Samuel,  were  written  by  Samuel.    I  lowever  that  was,  this  we  have  good  evi* 
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ience  of,  that  Samuel  made  an  addition  to  the  canon  of  Scripture ;  for  Samuel 
is  manifestly  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  as  one  of  the  prophets  whose 
writings  \ve  have  in  the  Scriptures,  in  that  foremeiitioned  Acts.  iii.  24 :  "  Yea, 
and  all  the  prophets  from  Samuel,  and  those  that  follow  after,  as  many  as  have 
spoken,  have  likewise  foretold  of  these  days."  By  that  expression,  *•  as  many 
as  have  spoken,"  cannot  be  meant,  as  many  as  have  spoken  by  word  of  mouth  ; 
for  never  was  any  prophet  but  what  did  that :  but  the  meaning  must  be,  as 
many  as  have  spoken  by  writing,  so  that  what  they  have  spoken  has  come 
down  to  us,  that  we  may  see  what  it  is. 

And  the^  way  that  Samuel  spoke  of  these  times  of  Christ  and  the  p;ospel, 
was  by  giving  the  history  of  those  thin«;s  that  typified  them,  and  pointed  to 
them,  particularly  the  things  concerning  David  that  he  wrote.  The  Spirit  of  God 
moved  him  to  commit  those  things  to  writing,  chiefly  for  that  reason,  because 
they  pointed  to  Christ,  and  the  times  of  the  gospel ;  and,  as  was  said  before, 
his  was  the  main  business  of  aU  that  succession  of  prophets,  that  began  in 
Samuel,  to  foreshow  those  times. 

That  Samuel  added  to  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures,  seems  further  to  appear 
from  1  Chron.  xxix.  29  :  "  Now  the  acts  of  David  the  king,  first  and  last,  be- 
hold, they  are  written  in  the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer." 

Whether  the  book  of  Joshua  was  written  by  Samuel  or  not,  yet  it  is  the 
general  opinion  of  divines,  that  the  books  of  Judge's,  and  Ruth,  and  part  of  the 
first  book  of  Samuel,  were  penned  by  him.  The  book  of  Ruth  was  penned 
for  that  reason,  because,  though  it  seemed  to  treat  of  private  affairs,  yet  the  per- 
sons chiefly  sjwken  of  in  that  book  were  of  the  family  whtMice  David  and  Christ 
proceeded,  and  so  pointed  to  what  the  apostle  P«'ter  ob.serve<l  of  Samuel  and 
the  other  prophets,  in  the  3d  chapter  of  Acts.  The  thus  adding  to  the  canon 
of  the  Si'.iiptures,  the  great  and  main  instrument  of  tlie  application  of  redemp- 
tion, is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  further  carrying  on  of  that  work,  and  an  addition 
made  to  that  great  building. 

IV.  Another  thing  God  did  towards  this  work,  at  that  time,  was  his  in- 
spiring David  to  show  forth  Christ  and  bis  redemption,  in  divine  songs,  which 
shonltl  be  for  the  use  of  the  church,  in  public  worship,  throughout  all  a<(es. 
David  was  himself  endued  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  He  is  called  apropliet^ 
Acts.  ii.  29,  30 :  "  Let  me  freely  spt  jk  to  you  of  the  patriarch  David,  that  he 
is  both  dead  and  burii*d,  and  his  sepulchre  is  with  us  unto  thi!«  day:  therefore  be- 
ing a  pro))het,  and  knowing  that  God  had  sworn  with  an  oath,"  &c.  So  that 
heiein  he  was  a  type  of  Christ,  that  he  was  both  a  prophet  and  a  king.  We 
have  no  certain  account  of  the  time  when  David  was  lirst  endued  with  the  spirit 
of  prr^pheey ;  but  it  is  manifest  that  it  either  was  at  the  time  that  Samuel 
anointed  him,  or  very  soon  after;  for  he  appears  soon  after  acted  by  this  spirit 
in  tlie  affair  of  Gabith  :  and  then  great  part  of  tlie  psalms  were  penned  in  the 
time  of  his  troubles,  before  he  came  to  the  crown  ;  as  niight  be  made  manifest 
by  an  induction  of  particulars. 

The  oil  that  was  used  in  anointing  David  was  a  type  of  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
and  the  type  and  the  antitype  were  given  both  toir(*ther ;  as  we  are  told,  1 
Sam.  xvi.  13:  **Then  Samuel  took  the  horn  of  dil,  and  anointed  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  brethren  ;  and  the  Spirit  of  the  I^ord  cauH-  upon  David  from  that 
day  forward  :"  and  it  is  probable,  that  it  now  came  upon  him  in  its  pro* 
phetical  influences. 

'i*he  way  that  this  Spirit  influenced  him  was,  to  inspire  him  to  show  forth 
Christ,  and  the  glorious  things  of  his  ndemption,  in  divine  songs,  sweetly  ex- 
pressing the  bre'ilhiiigs  of  a  pious  soul,  full  ot  admiration  of  the  gloiious  ttimgs 
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of  the  Redeemer,  inflamed  with  divine  love,  and  lifted  up  with  praise  ;  and 
therefore  he  is  called  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel ^  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1  •  '<  Now  these 
be  the  last  ^Aords  of  David  :  David  the  son  of  Jesse  said,  and  the  man  who 
was  raised  up  on  high,  the  anointed  o^  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  the  sweet  psahn- 
ist  of  Israel."  The  main  subjects  of  these  sweet  songs  were  the  glorioui" 
things  of  the  gospel ;  as  is  evident  by  the  interpretation  that  is  often  put  upon 
them,  and  the  use  that  is  made  of  them  in  the  New  Testament ;  for  there  is 
no  one  book  of  the  Old  Testament  that  is  so  often  quoted  m  the  New,  as  the 
book  of  Psalms.  Joyfully  did  this  holy  man  sing  of  those  great  things  of 
Christ's  redemption,  that  had  been  the  liope  and  expectation  of  God's  church 
and  people  from  the  beginning  of  the  church  of  God  on  earth ;  and  joyfully 
did  others  follow  him  in  it,  as  Asaph,  Heman,  Ethan,  and  others;  for  thfe 
book  of  Psalms  was  not  all  penned  by  David,  though  the  greater  part  of  it 
was.  Hereby  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  further  added  to  ;  and  an  excellent 
portion  of  divine  writ  was  it  that  was  added. 

This  was  a  great  advancement  that  God  made  in  this  building ;  and  the 
light  of  the  gospel,  which  had  been  gradually  growing  from  the  fall,  was  ex- 
ceedintjly  increased  by  it ;  for  whereas  before  there  was  but  here  and  there 
a  prophecy  given  of  Christ  in  a  great  many  ages,  now  here  Christ  is  spoken 
of  by  his  ancestor  David  abundantly,  in  multitudes  of  songs,  speaking  of  his 
incarnation,  life,  death,  resurrection,  ascension  into  heaven,  his  satisfaction,  in- 
tercession ;  his  prophetical,  kingly,  and  priestly  office;  his  glorious  benefits 
in  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come ;  his  union  with  the  church,  and  the 
blesseduiss  of  the  church  in  him  ;  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  the  future  glory 
of  the  cluirch  near  the  end  of  the  world,  an<l  Christ's  coming  to  the  final 
judgment.  All  these  thihgfs,  and  many  more,  loncerning  Christ  and  his  re- 
demption, are  abundantly  spoken  of  in  the  book  ot  l^salins. 

This  was  also  a  glorious  advancement  of  the  affair  of  redemption,  as  God 
hereby  gave  his  church  a  book  of  <livine  son«4S  for  their  use  in  that  part  of 
their  public  worship,  viz.,  singing  his  praises  throughout  all  ages  to  the  end  of  the 
world  It  is  manifest  the  l)Ook  of  Psalms  was  given  of  God  for  this  end.  It 
was  used  in  the  church  of  Israel  by  God's  appoint  merit  :  this  is  manifest  by 
the  title  of  many  of  the  psalms,  in  which  tht-y  arr  inscribed  to  the  chief  musi- 
cian ;  i.  e.,  to  the  man  that  was  appointed  to  be  the  leader  of  divine  songs  in 
the  temple,  in  the  public  worship  of  Israel.  So  David  is  called  the  sweet 
f sal  mist  of  Israel  y  because  he  penned  psalms  for  the  use  of  the  church  of 
Israel ;  and  accordingly  we  have  an  account  that  they  were  actually  made  use 
of  in  the  church  of  Israel  for  that  ^^imX^  even  ages  after  David  was  dead ;  as  2 
Chron.  xxix.  30:  "Moreover,  Hezekiah  the  king,  and  the  princes,  command- 
ed the  Levites  to  sing  praises  unto  the  Lord,  with  the  words  of  Dnvid,  and  of 
Asaph  the  seer."  And  we  find  ^hat  the  same  are  appointed  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  be  made  use  of  in  the  Christian  church,  in  their  worship :  Eph.  v.  19, 
"  Speaking  to  yourselves  in  psalms,  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs."  Col.  iii.  16, 
^  Admoni>[ting  one  another  in  psalms,  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs."  And  so 
they  have  been,  and  will  to  the  end  of  the  world,  be  made  use  of  in  the  church 
to  celebrate  the  praises  of  God.  The  people  of  God  were  wont  sometimes  to 
worship  Gwl  by  singing  songs  to  his  praise  before  ;  as  they  did  at  the  Red 
Sea ;  and  they  had  Moses's  prophetical  song,  in  the  32J  chapter  o(  Deutero- 
nomy, committed  to  them  for  that  end  ;  and  Deborah,  and  Barak,  and  Han- 
nah, sung  praises  to  God ;  but  now  first  did  God  commit  to  his  church  a  book 
of  divine  somr^  'or  their  con*<tant  use, 

V   The  next  thing  I  would  take  co(i:e  ot,  is  God*s  actually  exalt'mg  David 
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to  the  throne  of  Israel,  notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  made  to  it  God 
was  determined  to  do  it,  and  he  made  every  thing  give  place  that  stood  in  the 
way  of  it.  He  removed  Saul  and  his  sons  out  of  the  way ;  and  first  set  David 
over  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  and  then,  having  removed  Ishhosheth,  set  him  over 
all  Israel.  Thus  did  God  fulfil  his  word  to  David.  He  took  him  from  the 
8hee}>cote,  ami  made  him  king  over  his  people  Israel,  Psal.  Ixxviii.  70,  71 
And  now  the  throne  of  Israel  was  established  in  that  family,  in  which  it  was 
to  continue  for  ever,  even  for  ever  and  ever. 

VI.  Now  first  it  was  that  God  proceeded  to  choose  a  particular  city  out  of 
all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  place  his  name  there.  There  is  several  times  men- 
tion made  in  the  law  of  Moses  of  the  children  of  IsraePs  bringing  their  obla- 
tions to  the  place  which  God  should  choose  ;  as  Deut.  xii.  5,  6,  7,  and  so  in 
many  other  places;  but  God  had  never  proceeded  to  do  it  till  now.  The 
tabernacle  and  ark  were  never  fixed,  but  sometimes  in  one  place,  and  some- 
times in  another ;  but  now  God  proceeded  to  choose  Jerusalem.  The  city  of 
Jerusalem  was  never  thoroughly  conquered,  or  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Jebusites,  till  David's  time.  It  is  said  in  Jt^hua  xv.  63,  ''  As  for  the  Jebusites, 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  children  of  Judah  could  not  drive  them  out: 
but  the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the  children  of  Judah  at  Jerusalem  unto  this 
day."  But  now  David  wholly  subdued  it,  as  we  have  an  account  in  2  Sam'. 
V.  And  now  God  proceeded  to  choose  that  city  to  place  his  name  there,  as 
appears  by  David's  bringing  up  the  ark  thither  soon  after ;  and  therefore  this 
fc  mentioned  afterwards  as  the  first  time  God  proceeded  to  choose  a  city  to 
place  his  name  there,  2  Chron.  vi.  5,  6,  and  chap.  xii.  13.  Afterwards  God 
proceeded  to  show  David  the  very  place  where  he  would  have  his  temple 
built,  viz.,  in  the  threshing  floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebnsite. 

The  rity  of  Jerusalem  is  therefore  calieil  the  holy  city  ;  and  it  was  the 
greatest  type  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  all  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  re- 
deemed by  David,  the  captain  of  the  hosts  of  Israel,  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Jebusites,  to  be  GcmI's  city,  the  holy  place  of  his  rest  for  ever,  where  he  would 
dwell ;  as  Christ,  the  captain  of  his  people's  salvation  retieems  his  church 
out  of  the  hands  of  devils,  to  be  his  holy  and  beloved  city.  And  therefore 
how  often  does  the  Scripture,  when  speaking  of  Christ's  redemption  of  his 
church,  call  it  by  the  names  of  Zion  and  Jerusalem  I  This  was  the  city  that 
G(h1  had  appointed  to  be  the  place  of  the  fi^^t  gathering  and  erecting  of  the 
Christian  church  after  Christ's  resurrection,  of  that  remaikable  pouring  out  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  apostlc*s  and  piiniitive  Christians,  and  the  place 
whence  the  gospel  was  to  sound  forth  into  all  the  world  ;  the  place  of  the  first 
Christian  church,  that  was  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  niolher  of  all  other  churches 
through  the  world  ;  agreeably  to  that  prophecy,  Isa.  ii.  3.  4  :  "  Out  of  Zion 
shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem  :  and  be 
shall  jiidix**  among  the  nations,  and  shall  rebuke  many  people."  &c. 

Thus  (jod  chose  Mount  Sion,  whence  the  gospel  was  to  be  sounded  forth^ 
as  llie  law  had  lieen  from  Mount  Sinai. 

VII  The  next  thiiitr  to  U*  observed  here,  is  God's  solemnly  renewing  the 
covenant  of  grace  with  David,  and  promising  that  the  Messiah  should  be  of 
his  mhI.  We  have  an  account  of  it  in  the  7lli  chapter  of  the  second  bcKik  of 
Samuel.  It  was  done  on  oc<-nsion  of  the  thoughts  David  entertaint*d  of  build- 
ing GofI  a  house.  On  this  occasion  God  sends  Nathan  the  prophet  to  him, 
with  the  glorious  promises  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  it  Is  especially  contain- 
ed in  these  words  m  the  16ih  verse:  "And  thy  house  and  thy  kinadom  shall 
be  established  for  ever  before  thee;  thy  throne  shall  be  established  for  ever.^ 

45 
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Which  promise  has  respect  to  Christ,  the  seed  of  David,  and  is  fulfilled  in  hin. 
only :  for  the  kingdom  of  David  has  long  since  ceased,  any  otherwise  than  as 
it  is  upheld  in  Christ.  The  temporal  kingdom  of  the  house  of  David  has  nov 
ceased  for  a  great  many  ages ;  much  longer  than  ^ver  it  stood. 

That  this  covenant  that  God  now  established  with  David  by  Nathan  the 
prophet,  was  the  covenant  of  grace,  is  evident  by  the  plain  testimony  of  JScrip- 
ture,  in  Isa.  Iv.  1,  2,  3.  There  we  have  Christ  inviting  sinners  to  come  to  the 
waters,  &c.  And  in  the  3d  verse  he  says,  "  Incline  your  ear,  come  unto  me; 
bear,  and  your  souls  shall  live  ;  and  I  will  make  with  you  an  everlasting  cove- 
nant, even  the  sure  mercies  of  David."  Here  Christ  offers  to  poor  sinners,  if 
they  will  come  to  him,  to  give  them  an  interes*  in  the  same  everlasting  cove- 
nant that  he  had  made  with  David,  conveying  to  them  the  same  sure  mercies. 
But  what  is  that  covenant  that  sitmers  obtain  an  interest  in,  when  they  come 
to  Christ,  but  the  covenant  of  grace  1 

This  was  the  fifth  solemn  establishment  of  the  covenant  .of  grace  with  the 
]  church  after  the  fall.  The  covenant  of  grace  was  revealed  and  established  all 
along.  But  there  had  been  particular  seasons,  wherein  Go<l  had  in  a  very 
soletnn  manner  renewed  this  covenant  with  his  church,  giving  forth  a  new  edi- 
tion and  establishment  of  it,  revealing  it  in  a  new  manner.  This  was  now  the 
fifth  solemn  establishment  of  that  covenant.  'Vhe  first  was  with  Adam,  the 
second  was  with  Noab,  the  third  was  with  the  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  the  fourth  was  in  the  wilderness,  by  Moses,  and  now  the  fifth  is  this 
made  to  David. 

This  establishment  of  the  covenant  of  grace  with  David,  David  always  es- 
teemed the  greatest  smile  of  God  upon  him,  the  greatest  honor  of  all  that  God 
had  put  upon  him ;  he  prized  it,  and  rejoiced  in  it  above  all  the  other  blessings 
of  his  reign.  You  may  see  how  joyfully  and  thankfully  he  received  it,  when 
Nathan  came  to  him  with  the  glorious  message,  in  2  Sam.  vii.  18,  &c.  And 
so  David,  in  his  last  words,  declares  this  to  be  all  his  salvation,  and  all  his 
desire ;  as  you  may  see,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5 :  "He  hath  made  with  me  an  ever- 
lasting covenant,  ordered  in  all  things  and  sure :  for  this  is  all  my  salvation, 
and  all  my  desire." 

VIII.  It  was  by  David  that  God  first  gave  his  people  Israel  the  possession 
of  the  whole  promised  land.  I  have  before  shown,  how  God*s  giving  the  pos* 
session  of  the  promised  land  belonged  to  the  covenant  of  grace.  This  was 
done  in  a  great  measure  by  Joshua,  but  not  fully.  Joshua  did  not  wholly 
subdue  that  part  of  the  promised  land  that  was  strictly  called  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  that  was  divided  by  lot  to  the  several  tribes ;  but  there  were 
great  numbers  of  the  old  inhabitants  left  unsulMlued,  as  we  read  in  the  books 
of  Joshua  and  Judges ;  and  there  were  many  left  to  prove  Israel,  and  to  be 
thorns  in  their  sides,  and  pricks  in  their  eyes.  There  were  the  Jebusites  in 
Jerusalem,  and  many  of  the  Canaanites,  and  the  whole  nation  of  the  Philistines, 
who  all  dwelt  in  that  part  of  the  land  that  was  divided  by  lot,  and  chiefly  in 
that  part  of  the  land  that  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Kphraim. 

And  thus  these  remains  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Canaan  continued  unsub- 
dued till  Dand's  time ;  but  he  wholly  subdued  them  all.  Which  is  agreeable 
to  what  SL  Stephen  observes,  Acts  vii.  45 :  "  Which  also  our  fathers  brought 
in  with  Jesus  (i.  e.  Joshua)  into  the  possession  of  the  Gentiles,  whom  God 
drove  out  before  the  face  of  our  fathers,  unto  the  days  of  David."  They  were 
till  the  days  of  David  in  driving  them  out,  before  they  had  wholly  sulxluefl 
tbem  But  David  entirely  brought  them  under.  He  subdued  the  Jebusites. 
and  he  subdued  the  whole  nation  of  the  Philistines,  and  al!  the  re^t  of  the  re- 
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maiiis  of  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan  :  1  Chron.  xviii.  1,  "Now  after  this  it 
came  to  pass,  that  David  smote  the  Philistines,  and  subdued  them«  and  took 
Gath  and  her  towns  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Philistines." 

After  this,  all  the  remains  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  Canaan  were  made 
bond  servants  to  the  Israelites.  Th^  posterity  of  the  Gibeonites  became 
seiTants  before,  hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water,  for  the  house  of  God. 
But  Solomon,  David's  son  and  successor,  put  all  the  other  remains  of  the 
seven  nations  of  Canaan  to  bond  seivice,  at  least  made  them  pay  a  tribute  of 
bond  ser\'ice,  as  you  may  see,  1  Kings  ix.  20,  21, 22.  And  hence  we  read  of 
the  children  of  Solomon's  servants,  a(ler  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, Ezra  ii.  55,  and  Neh.  xi.  3.  They  were  the  children  or  posterity  of 
the  seven  nations  of  Canaan,  that  Solomon  had  subjected  to  bond  service. 

Thus  David  subdued  the  whole  land  of  Canaan,  strictly  so  called.  But  then 
that  was  not  one  half,  nor  quarter,  of  the  land  God  had  promised  to  their  fathers. 
The  land  that  God  had  olten  promised  to  their  fathers,  included  all  the  coun- 
tries from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  ihe  river  Euphrates.  These  were  the  bounds 
of  the  land  promised  to  Abraham,  Gen.  xv.  18 :  "  In  that  same  day  the  Lord 
made  a  covenant  with  Abratn,  saying,  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  this  l^nd, 
from  the  river  of  Ej^ypt,  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates."  So  again 
God  promisei!  at  Mount  Sinai,  Exo<l.  xxiii.  31 :  '*  And  I  will  set  thy  bounds 
from  the  Red  Sea  even  unto  the  sea  of  the  Philistines,  and  from  the  desert  unto 
the  river ;  for  1  will  deliver  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  into  your  hand ;  and 
Ihou  shah  drive  them  out  before  thee."  So  aijain,  Deut.  xi.  24 :  "  Every  place 
whereon  the  soles  of  your  feet  shall  tread,  shall  be  yours  ;  from  the  wilderness^ 
and  Lebanon,  from  the  river,  the  river  Euphrates,  even  unto  the  uttermost  sea, 
shall  your  coast  be."  Attain,  the  same  promise  is  made  to  Joshua,  Josh.  i.  3, 
4  :  "  Every  place  that  the  sole  of  your  feet  .shall  tread  uprm,  have  I  given  unto 
you,  as  1  said  unto  Mos(*s ;  fioiu  the  wilderness  and  this  Lebanon,  even  unto 
the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates,  all  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  and  unto  the 

frreat  sea,  towards  the  goin^  down  of  the  sun,  shall  be  your  coast."  But  the 
and  that  Joshua  gave  the  people  the  possession  of,  was  but  a  little  part  of  this 
land.  And  the  people  never  had  had  the  possession  of  it,  till  now  when  God 
gave  it  them  by  David. 

This  large  country  did  not  only  include  that  Canaan  that  was  divided  by 
lot  to  those  who  came  in  with  Jo>hua,  but  the  land  of  the  Moabites  and  Am- 
monites, the  land  of  the  .\malekites,  and  the  rest  of  the  Edomites,  and  the 
country  ofZobaii.  All  lhe.^e  nations  were  subdueil  and  brought  under  the 
children  of  Israel  by  David.  And  he  put  garrisons  in  the  several  countries,  and 
they  became  David's  servants,  as  we  have  a  particular  account  in  the  8th 
chapter  of  2d  Samuel ;  and  David  extended  their  lx)rder  to  the  river  Euphrates, 
as  was  piomise<] ;  see  the  3d  verse :  "  And  David  smote  also  Hadadezer  the 
son  of  Rehob,  king  of  Zobah,  as  he  went  to  rc*cover  his  border  at  the  river 
Euphrates."  And  accordin!;ly  we  read,  that  Solomon  his  son  reigned  over  all 
the  region  on  this  Mde  the  river,  1  Kings  iv.  24  :  *'  For  he  had  dominion  over 
all  the  region  on  this  side  the  river,  fromTiphsah  even  unto  Azzah,  overall  the 
kings  on  this  .side  the  river."  This,.\rtaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  takes  notice  of 
long  after,  Ezra  iv.  20 :  **  There  have  hem  mighty  kifigs  also  over  Jerusalem, 
which  have  ruleit  over  all  countries  beyond  the  river ;  and  toll,  tribute,  and 
custom  was  paid  unto  them." 

So  that  Joshua,  that  type  of  Christ,  did  hut  ht*\r'm  the  work  of  giving  Israel 
the  possession  of  the  promiseil  land ;  but  left  it  to  be  finished  by  that  much 
greater  type  and  ancestor  of  Christ,  even  David,  who  suUluett  far  more  of  that 
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land  than  eren  Joshua  had  donfe.  And  in  this  extent  of  his  and  Solomon's 
dominion  was  some  resemblance  of  the  great  extent  of  Christ's  kingdora  ;  and 
therefore  the  extent  of  Christ's  kingdom  is  set  forth  by  this  very  thing,  of  its 
being  over  all  lands,  from  the  Red  Sfea  to  the  sea  of  the  Philistines,  and  over 
all  lands  from  thence  to  the  river  Euphrates,  as  Psal.  Ixxii.  8 :  "  He  shall  have 
dominion  also  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth." 
See  also  1  Kings  viii.  56. 

IX.  Go<i  by  David  perfected  the  Jewish  worship,  and  added  to  it  several 
new  institutions.  The  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  yet  all  the  institutions  of 
the  Jewish  worship  were  not  ^iven  by  Moses ;  some  were  adde*l  by  divine 
direction.  So  this  greatest  of  all  personal  types  of  Christ  did  not  only  perfect 
Joshua's  work,  in  giving  Israel  the  possession  of  the  promised  land,  but  he  also 
finished  Moses's  work,  m  perfecting  the  instituted  worship  of  Israel.  Thus 
there  mU5;t  be  a  number  of  typical  prophets,  priests,  and  princes,  to  complete 
one  figure  or  shadow  of  Christ,  the  antitype,  he  being  the  substance  of  all  the 
types  and  shadows.  Of  so  much  more  glory  was  Christ  accounted  worthy, 
than  Moses,  Joshua,  Davi<l,  and  Solomon,  and  all  the  great  prophets,  priests, 
princes,  judges,  and  savioui-s  of  the  Old  Testament  put  together. 

The  ordmances  of  David  are  mentioned  as  of  parallel  validity  with  those  of 
Moses,  2  Chron.  xxiii.  18 :  **  Also  Jehoiada  appointed  the  offices  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord  by  the  hand  of  the  priests  the  Lt»viu»s,  whom  David  had  distri- 
buted in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  to  oiler  the  burnt -ofTeriiic^s  of  the  Lord,  as  it  is 
written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  with  rejoicing  and  with  sintiir)^,  as  it  was  ordained 
by  David."  The  worship  of  Israel  was  perfect t^l  by  David,  by  the  addition 
that  he  made  to  the  ceremonial  law,  which  we  have  an  account  of  in  the  23d, 
24th,  26th,  and  26lh  chaptei-s  of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  consisting  in  ihi 
several  orders  anti  courses  into  which  David  divided  the  Levites,  and  the  work 
and  business  to  which  he  appointed  them,  <liflerent  from  what  Moses  had  ajv 
pointed  them  to ;  and  also  in  the  divisions  of  the  priests  the  sons  of  Aaron  intc 
four  and  twenty  courses,  assigning  to  every  course  their  business  in  the  houst 
of  the  Lord.,  and  their  particular  stated  times  of  attendance  there  ;  and  appoint 
ing  some  of  the  Levites  to  a  new  office,  that  liad  not  been  appointed  before 
and  that  was  the  office  of  singers,  and  particularly  ordering  anil  regulatifi;^  n' 
them  in  that  office,  as  you  may  see  in  the  25th  chapter  of  1  Chronicle>;  and 
appointing  others  of  the  Levites  by  law  to  the  several  services  of  pon»*rs,  trea- 
surers, officers,  and  judi^es.  And  these  ordinances  of  Davi<|  were  kept  up 
henceforth  in  the  chunh  of  Israel,  as  lorjg  as  the  Jewish  church  lasted.  Thus 
we  find  the  several  orders  of  priests,  and  the  Levites,  the  porters,  and  singers, 
after  the  captivitjr.  So  we  find  the  courses  of  the  priests  appointed  by  Daviil 
still  continuing  in  the  New  Testament ;  so  Zacharias  the  father  of  John  the 
Baptist  was  a  priest  of  the  course  of  Abia ;  which  is  the  same  with  the  course 
of  Abijah,  ap|K)inte<l  by  David,  that  we  read  of,  1  Chron.  xxiv.  10. 

Thus  David  as  well  as  Moses  was  made  like  to  Christ  the  son  of  David,  in 
this  respect,  thiit  by  him  God  gave  a  newecclesiastiial  establishment,  and  new 
institutions  of  worship.  David  did  not  only  add  to  the  institutions  of  Mosi^,  but 
by  those  additions  he  abrdishetl  some  of  the  ohi  institutioas  of  Moses  that  had 
been  in  force  till  that  time ;  particularly  those  laws  of  Moses  that  appointed  the 
business  of  the  Levites,  which  we  have  in  the  3<l  and  4th  chapters  of  Numbers, 
which  very  much  consisted  in  their  charge  of  the  several  parts  and  utensils  of 
the  tabernacle  there  assigned  to  them,  and  in  carrying  those  several  parts  of 
the  tabernacle.  But  those  laws  were  now  abolishi*d  by  David ;  and  they  were 
no  more  to  cany  those  things,  as  they  had  been  used  to  do  til!  David^s  tim 
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But  David  appoin(<J  them  to  other  work  instead  of  it ;  see  1  Chron.  xxiii.  26 : 
**  And  also  unto  tlie  Levites,  they  shall  no  more  can)-* the  tabernacle,  nor  any 
vessels  of  it  for  the  service  thereof."  A  sure  evidence  that  the  ceremonial  law 
given  by  Moses  is  not  perpetual,  as  the  Jews  supjwse;  bu^  might  be  wholly 
abolislie<l  by  Christ.  For  if  David,  a  type  of  the  Messiah,  might  abolish  the 
law  of  Moses  in  part,  much  more  might  the  Messiah  himself  abolish  the  whole. 

David,  by  God's  apjiointment,  abolished  all  use  of  the  tabernacle  that  was 
built  by  Moses,  and  of  which  he  had  the  pattern  from  God.  For  God  no,w  re* 
sealed  it  to  David  to  be  his  will,  that  a  temple  should  be  built,  that  should  be 
instead  of  the  tabernacle.  A  great  presage  of  what  Christ,  the  son  of  David, 
would  do,  when  he  should  come,  viz,,  abolish  the  whole  Jewish  ecclesiastical 
constitution,  which  was  but  as  a  movable  tabernacle  to  set  up  the  spiritual 
gospel  temple,  which  was  to  be  far  more  glorious,  and  of  greater  extent,  and 
was  (o  last  forever.  Davi<l  had  the  pattern  of  all  things  pertaining  to  the 
temple  showed  him,  even  in  like  manner  as  Moses  had  the  pattern  of  the  taber- 
nacle. And  Solomon  built  the  temple  according  to  that  pattern  which  he  had 
from  his  father  Davi<l,  which  he  received  from  God.  1  Chron.  xxviii.  11,  12, 
**  Then  David  gave  to  Solomon  his  son  the  pattern  of  the  porch,  and  of  the 
houses  thereof,  and  of  the  treasuries  thereof,  and  of  the  upper  chambers 
thereof,  and  of  the  inner  parlors  thereof,  and  of  the  place  of  the  mercy  seat, 
and  the  pattern  of  all  that  he  had  by  the  Spirit,  of  the  courts  ot  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  and  of  all  the  chambers  round  about,  of  the  treasuries  of  the  house  of 
Go*l,  and  of  the  treasuries  of  the  dedicated  things."  And  ver.  19  :  "  All  this, 
said  David,  thel/)rd  made  me  understaml  in  writing  by  his  hand  upon  me,  even 
all  the  works  of  this  pattern." 

X.  The  canon  of  Scripture  seems  at  or  after  the  close  of  Davi<l's  reign  to 
be  addetl  to  by  the  prophets  Nathan  and  (>ad.  It  appears  probable  by  the 
Scriptures,  that  they  carried  on  the  history  of  the  two  InMiks  of  Samuel  fiom  the 
place  where  Samuel  left  it,  ami  fmished  it.  Tliese  two  lK>oks  of  Samuel  seem 
to  be  the  book  that  in  the  ScTipture  is  called  the  hook  of  Samuel  the  seer^  and 
JSWtan  (Jie  prophet,  and  Gad  the  seer,  as  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  29 :  "  Now  the  acts 
of  David  the  king,  first  and  last,  behold  they  are  written  in  the  book  of  Sam- 
nel  the  seer,  and  in  the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  book  of  Gad 
the  seer." 

XL  The  next  thing  I  would  take  notice  of,  is  God's  woiMlerfully  continuing 
the  kingdom  of  his  visible  people  in  the  line  ot  Christ's  legal  ancestors,  as  long 
as  they  rernaine<]  an  independent  kintjdom.  Thus  it  was  without  any  interrup- 
tion worth  notice.  Indeed  the  kingdom  of  all  the  triln-sot  Israel  was  not  kept 
in  that  line  ;  but  the  dominion  of  that  yat^  of  Israel,  in  whielt  the  true  worship 
offiod  was  upheld,  and  so  of  that  part  thai  wcreGtHl's  vi>ible  people,  was  at 
ways  kept  in  the  family  of  David,  as  lone  as  there  was  any  such  thing  as  an 
inde|>endent  king  of  Israel ;  according  to  iiis  promise  to  David  :  and  not  only 
in  the  family  of  David,  but  always  in  that  part  of  Da\id*s  {)«>sterity  that  was 
the  line  whence  Christ  was  legahy  diseendeil  ;  so  that  the  very  person  that 
was  Christ's  legal  ancestor  was  always  in  the  tlirone,  excepting  Jehoahaz,  who 
reigned  three  months,  and  Zedekiah  ;  as  you  may  see  in  Alaltliew's  genealogy 
of  Christ 

Christ  was  legally  descended  from  the  kinc^s  of  Judah,  though  he  was  not 
naturally  desceniUxl  from  them,  lie  was  lioth  legally  aiMl  naturally  descended 
from  Daviil.  He  was  naturally  descended  from  Nathan  the  son  of  David  ;  for 
Mar}'  his  mother  was  one  of  the  posterity  of  David  by  Nathan,  as  you  may  see 
in  Luke's  genealogy :  but  Joseph,  the  rejiuted  and  legal  lather  oi  Christ,  was 
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naturally  descenJeJ  of  Sobmon  and  his  successors,  as  we  have  an  account  ift 
Matthew's  genealogy,  desus  Christ,  though  he  was  not  the  natural  son  of  Jo- 
seph, yet,  by  the  law  and  constitution  of  the  Jews,  he  was  Joseph's  heir;  be- 
cause he  was  the  lawful  son  of  Joseph's  lawful  wife,  conceive*!  while  she  was 
his  legally  espoused  wife.  The  Holy  Ghost  raised  up  seed  to  him.  A  person 
by  the  law  of  Moses,  might  b^  the  legal  son  and  heir  of  another,  whose  natu- 
ral son  he  was  not ;  as  sometimes  a  man  raised  up  seed  to  his  brother  ;  a  bro- 
ther, in  some  cases,  was  to  build  up  a  brother's  house ;  so  the  Holy  Ghost  buiit 
up  Joseph's  house. 

And  Joseph  bt*ing  in  the  direct  line  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  of  the  house  of 
David,  he  was  the  legal  heir  of  the  crown  of  David :  and  Christ,  being  legally 
his  first-born  son,  he  was  his  heir;  and  so  Christ,  by  the  law,  was  the  proper 
heir  of  the  crown  of  David,  and  is  therefore  said  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his 
father  David. 

The  crown  of  God's  people  was  wonderfully  kept  in  the  line  of  Christ's  le- 
gal ancestors.  When  David  was  ohi,  and  not  able  any  longer  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  Adonijah,  one  of  his  sons,  set  up  to  be  king,  and  seemed 
to  have  obtained  his  purpose ;  all  things  for  a  while  seemed  fair  on  his  side,  and 
he  thought  himsdf  strong ;  the  thing  he  aimed  at  seemed  to  be  accomplishetl. 
But  so  it  was,  Adonijah  was  not  the  son  of  David  that  was  the  ancestor  of  Jo- 
seph, the  legal  father  of  Christ;  and  therefore, how  wonderfully  <lid  Providence 
work  here!  What  a  strange  and  sudden  revolution!  All  Adonijah's  king- 
dom and  glory  vanished  away  as  soon  as  it  was  begun  ;  and  Solomon^  the  legal 
ancestor  of  Christ,  was  establishe<l  in  the  throne. 

And  after  Solomon's  dt^ath,  when  Jeroi)oam  had  conspiied  against  the  fam- 
ily, and  Ri*holK)am  carried  himself  so  that  it  wa^  a  woiitler  all  Israel  was  not 
Jrovoked  to  forsake  him,  and  ten  tribes  did  actually  forsake  him,  and  set  up 
eroboam  in  opposition  to  him  ;  and  though  he  was  a  wicked  man,  and  deserv- 
ed to  have  been  rejected  altogether  from  being  king;  yet  he  being  the  legal 
ancestor  of  Christ,  God  kept  the  kingdom  of  the  two  tribes,  in  which  the  true 
religion  was  upheld,  in  his  possession  :  and  though  he  had  been  wicked,  and 
his  son  Abijam  was  another  wicked  prince;  yet  they  being  legal  ancestors  of 
Christ,  God  still  continued  the  crown  in  the  family,  and  gave  it  to  Abijam's 
son  Asa.  And  aftiMwards,  though  many  of  the  kings  of  Judali  were  very  wicked 
men,  and  horridly  provoked  Go<i,  as  particularly  Jehoram,  Ahaziah,  Ahaz, 
Manasseh,  and  Ainon  ;  yet  Go#l  did  not  takeaway  the  crown  from  their  family, 
but  gave  it  to  their  sons,  because  they  were  the  anci'stors  of  Christ.  God's  re- 
membering his  coviMiant  that  he  had  established  with  David,  is  given  as  the 
reason  \vhy  G^mI  did  thus,  notwithstanding  their  wicked  lives,  as  1  Kings  xv.  4 : 
speaking  there  of  Abijam's  wickedness,  it  is  said,  *' Nevertheless,  for  David*s 
sake  did  the  Lord  his  (}o<|  give  him  a  lamp  in  Jerusalem,  to  set  up  hisson  after  hini, 
and  to  establish  Jerusalem  :"  so  2  Chron.  xxi.  7  ;  speaking  there  of  Jehoram's 

Ereat  wicketlness,  it  is  said, "  Ht)wl)eit  the  ly>nl  woultl  not  destroy  the  house  of 
favid,  becaase  of  the  covenant  that  he  had  matif  with  David,  and  as  he  prom- 
ised to  give  a  li^ht  unto  him,  and  to  his  sons  forever." 

The  crown  of  the  ten  tril)es  was  diangeil  from  one  family  to  another  con- 
tinually. First,  Jeroboam  t(M»k  it ;  but  ihe  crown  remained  in  his  family  but 
for  one  generation  alter  his  death  ;  it  only  descended  to  his  son  Nadab  :  and 
then  Baasha,  that  was  of  another  family,  took  it ;  and  it  remained  in  his  pos- 
terit.y  but  one  generation  after  his  death  :  and  then  Zimri,  that  was  his  servant, 
and  not  of  his  |>osfeiily,  took  it ;  and  then,  without  descendin:^  at  all  to  his  pos- 
terity«  Omri,  that  ^as  of  another  family,  took  it ;  and  the  crown  continued  in 
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his  family  for  three  successions ;  and  then  Jehu,  that  was  of  another  family, 
look  it;  and  the  crown  continued  in  his  family  forahree  or  four  successions: 
and  thtn  Shallum,  that  was  of  another  family,  look  it ;  and  the  crown  did  not 
descend  at  all  to  his  posterity  j  but  Menahem,  that  was  of  another  family,  took 
.t ;  and  it  remained  in  his  family  but  one  generation  after  him  :  and  then  Pekah, 
chat  was  of  another  family,  took  it ;  and  after  him  Hoshea,  that  was  still  of  an* 
other  family,  took  it :  so  great  a  difference  was  there  between  the  crown  of 
Israel  and  the  crown  of  Judah  ;  the  one  was  continued  eveimore  in  the  same 
family,  and  with  very  little  interruption,  in  one  right  line  ;  the  other  was  con* 
tiiiually  tossed  about  from  one  family  to  another,  as  if  it  were  the  sport  of  for- 
tune. The  reason  was  not,  because  the  kings  of  Judah,  many  of  them,  were 
better  than  the  kings  of  Israel ;  but  the  one  had  the  blessing  in  them  ;  they 
were  the  ancestors  of  Christ,  whose  right  it  was  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  Israel. 
But  with  the  kings  of  Israel  it  was  not  so;  and  therefore  divine  Providence 
exercised  a  continual  care,  through  all  the  changes  that  happened  through  so 
many  generations,  and  such  a  long  space  of  time,  to  keep  the  crown  of  Judah 
in  one  dnect  line,  in  fultilment  of  the  everlasting  covenant  he  had  made  with 
David,  the  mercies  of  w  hich  covenant  were  sure  mercies  ;  but  in  the  other  case 
there  was  no  such  covenant,  and  so  no  such  care  of  Providence. 

And  here  it  must  not  be  iiuitted,  that  there  was  once  a  very  strong  conspiracy 
of  tht'  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel,  in  the  time  of  that  wicke<l  king  of  Jiidah,  Ahaz, 
to  dispos^e^s  Ahaz  and  his  family  of  the  throne  of  Judah,  and  to  set  one  of  an- 
other family,  even  the  son  of  Tabeal,  on  it ;  as  you  may  see  in  Isa.  vii.  6 :  "  Let 
us  go  u|)  airainst  Judah,  and  vex  it,  and  let  us  make  a  l)reach  therein  for  us,  and  set 
a  king  in  the  mitl>t  of  it,  even  the  son  of  Tabeal."  And  they  seemed  very 
likely  to  accompliih  their  purpose.  There  seemed  to  be  so  great  a  likelihood 
of  it,  that  the  hearts  of. the  people  sunk  within  them;  they  ^ave  up  the  cause. 
It  is  said, '' The  heart  of  Ahaz  and  his  people  was  moved,  as  the  trees  of 
the  wood  are  moved  with  the  wind."  And  on  this  occasion  (jod  sent  the 
prophet  l^aiah  to  encourage  the  people,  and  tell  them  that  it  should  not  come 
to  pass.  AimI  because  it  looked  so  much  like  a  gone  case,  that  Ahaz  and  the 
people  would  very  dilhcullly  believe  that  it  would  not  be,  therefore  God  directs 
the  prophet  to  ^ive  tliem  this  si«;n  of  it,  viz.,  that  Chiist  should  be  born  of  the 
legal  seeii  of  Ahaz ;  as  Isa.  vii.  14,  **  Therefore  the  Loid  himself  shall  give 
you  a  sign;  Heboid,  a  virt^in  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his 
name  Imnianuel."  This  was  a  good  sign,  and  a  great  conihniation  of  the  truth 
of  what  (lod  ]>romiseil  bv  Isaiah,  viz.,  that  the  kings  of  S>ria  and  Israel  should 
never  aci'om]>lish  their  puipose  of  dis|M>s.sessifi^  the  family  of  .Ahaz  of  liie  crown 
of  Judah,  and  setting  up  the  son  of  Tabeal;  lor  Christ  the  Immanuel  was  to  be 
of  them. 

I  have  mentioned  this  dispensation  of  Providence  in  this  place,  because, 
though  it  was  contiimeii  for  so  long  a  time,  yet  it  began  in  Solomon's  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  of  his  father  David. 

XII.  The  next  thin«;  I  wouhl  take  notice  of,  is  the  building  of  the  temple: 
a  great  type  of  three  things,  \iz.,  of  Christ,  especially  the  human  nature  of 
Christ ;  of'' the  church  of  Christ ;  and  of  heaven.  The  tabernacle  seemed  rather 
to  represent  the  church  in  its  movable,  changeable  state,  here  in  this  world. 
But  that  beautiful,  glorious,  costly  structure  of  the  temple,  that  succeetled  the 
tabernacle,  and  was  a  fixed,  and  not  a  movable  thing,  seems  especially  to 
represent  the  church  in  its  glorified  state  in  heaven.  This  temple  was  built 
arcordins;  to  the  pattern  shown  by  the  Holy  fihost  to  David,  and  by  divine 
direction  given  to  David,  in  the  place  where  waj»  the  threshing  fUH>r  ot  Onian 
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the  Jesubite,  in  Mount  Moriah,  2  Chron.  iii.  1 ;  in  the  same  mountain,  and 
doubtless  in  the  very  same  place,  where  Abraham  offered  up  Wis  son  Isaac  ;  foi 
that  is  said  to  be  a  mountain  in  the  land  ofMorialijGen.  xxii.  2,  which  moun* 
tain  was  called  the  mountain  of  the  Lardy  as  this  mountain  of  the  temple  was, 
Gem  xxii.  14 :  "  And  Abraham  called  the  name  of  that  place  Jf  hovah-jireh  ;  as 
it  is  said  to  this  day,  In  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  seen." 

This  was  the  house  where  Christ  dwelt,  till  he  came  to  dwell  in  the  temple 
of  his  body,  or  human  nature,  which  was  the  antitype  of  his  temple ;  as  appears, 
because  Christ,  on  occasion  of  showing  him  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  says, 
*^  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  will  I  raise  it  up,''  speakine  of  the 
temple  of  his  body,  John  ii.  19, 20.  This  house,  or  a  house  built  in  this  place, 
continued  to  be  the  house  of  God,  the  place  of  the  worship  of  his  church,  till 
Christ  came.  Here  was  the  place  that  God  chose,  where  all  their  sacrifices 
were  offered  up,  till  the  great  sacrifice  came,  and  made  the  sacrifice  and  obla- 
tion to  cease.  Into  his  temple  in  this  place  the  Lord  came,  even  the  messenger 
of  the  covenant.  Here  he  often  delivered  his  heavenly  doctrine,  and  wrought 
miracles;  here  his  church  was  gathered  by  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit,  after 
bis  ascension.  Luke  xxiv.  53,  speaking  of  the  disciples,  after  Christ's  ascen- 
sion, it  is  said,  "  And  they  were  continually  in  the  teu)ple,  praising  and  blessing 
God."  And,  Acts  ii.  46,  speaking  of  the  multitudes  that  were  converted  by 
that  great  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  that  was  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  it  is  said, 
"  And  they  continued  daily  with  one  accord  in  the  temple."  And,  Acts  v.  42, 
speaking  of  the  apostles,  **  AihI  daily  in  the  temple,  and  in  every  house,  they 
ceased  not  to  teacii  and  preach  Jesus  Christ.'  And  hence  the  sound  of  the 
gospel  went  forth,  and  the  church  spread  into  all  the  world. 

XIII.  It  is  here  worthy  to  be  observed,  that  at  this  time,  in  Solomon's  reign, 
after  the  temple  was  fini^he<l,  the  Jewish  church  was  risen  to  its  highest  exter- 
nal glory.  The  Jewi>h  church,  or  the  oidinances  and  constitution  of  it,  is 
compared  to  the  moon,  in  Rev.  xii.  1 :  **  And  there  appeared  a  great  wonder 
in  heaven,  a  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and 
upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars."  As  this  church  was  like  the  moon 
in  many  other  respects,  so  it  was  in  this,  that  it  waxed  and  wantu  like  tlje 
moon.  From  the  first  foundation  of  it,  that  was  laid  in  the  covenant  made 
with  Abraham,  when  this  moon  was  now  be{]:innin^  to  appear,  it  had  to  this 
time  been  gradually  increasing  in  its  glory.  This  time,  wherein  the  temple 
was  fmished  and  dedicated,  was  about  the  niitklle,  between  the  calling  of 
Abraham  and  the  coming  of  Clirist,  and  now  it  was  full  moon.  After  this  the 
glory  of  the  Jewish  church  gradually  decreased,  till  Christ  came;  as  I  shall 
have  occasion  more  particularly  to  observe  afterwards. 

Now  the  church  of  Israel  was  in  its  highest  external  glory.  Now  Israel 
was  multiplied  exceedingly,  so  that  they  seemed  to  have  become  like  the  sand 
on  the  sea-shore,  1  Kings  iv.  20.  New  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  firn)ly  es- 
tablished in  the  right  family,  the  family  of  which  Christ  was  lo  coiue.  Now 
God  had  chosen  the  city  where  he  wouid  place  his  name.  Now  God  had  lully 
given  his  people  the  possession  of  the  promised  land :  and  they  now  possessed 
the  dominion  of  it  all  in  quiet ni*ss  and  peace,  even  from  the  river  ot*  Kgypt,  to 
tlie great  river  Euphrates;  all  those  nations  that  had  formerly  bt*en  their  ene- 
mies, quietly  submitted  to  them  ;  none  pretende«i  to  rel>el  am;ainst  them.  Now 
the  Jewish  worship  in  all  its  oidinances  was  fully  settled.  Now,  ir*stead  of  a 
movable  tent  and  tabernacle,  they  had  a  glorious  temple  ;  the  roost  magnifi- 
cent, beautiful,  and  cosily  structure,  that  there  was  then,  ever  had  been,  or  ever 
tias  been  sinc^    Now  the  people  enjoyed  peace  and  plenty,  and  sat  every  mao 
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under  his  vine  and  fig-tree,  eating  and  drinking:,  and  making  merr)',  as  1  Kings 
iv.  20.  Now  ihey  were  in  the  highest  pilch  of  earthly  prosi)erity,  silver  being 
as  plenty  as  stones,  and  the  land  full  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  other 
precious  foreign  commodities,  which  were  brought  by  Solomon's  ships  from 
Ophir,  and  which  came  fronr.  other  parts  of  the  world.  Now  they  had  a  king 
reigning  over  them  that  was  the  wisest  of  men,  and  probably  the  great^t 
eartldy  prince  that  ever  was.  Now  their  fame  went  abroad  into  all  the  earth, 
so  that  they  came  from  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  to  see  thei^  glory  and  their 
happiness. 

Thus  God  was  pleased,  in  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Christ,  remarkably  to 
shadow  forth  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  reigning  in  his  glory.  David,  that  was  a 
man  of  war,  a  man  who  had  shed  much  blood,  and  whose  life  was  full  of 
troubles  and  conflicts,  was  more  of  a  representation  of  Christ  in  his  state  of 
humiliation,  his  militant  state,  wherein  he  was  conflicting  with  his  enemies. 
But  Solomon,  that  was  a  man  of  peace,  was  a  representation  more  especially 
of  Christ  exalted,  triumphing,  and  reigning  in  his  kingdom  of  peace.  And  the 
happy  glorious  state  of  the  Jewish  church  at  that  time,  did  remarkably  repre- 
sent two  things :  1.  That  crlorious  state  of  the  church  on  earth  that  shall  be  in 
the  latter  ages  of  the  world ;  those  days  of  peace,  when  nation  shall  not  lift 
sword  against  nation,  nor  learn  war  any  more.  2.  The  future  glorified  state 
of  the  church  in  heaven.  The  earthly  Canaan  never  was  so  lively  a  type  of 
the  heavenly  Canaan,  as  it  was  then,  when  the  happy  people  of  Israel  did  indeed 
enjoy  it  as  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 

XIV.  After  this  the  glory  of  the  Jewish  church  grailually  <leclined  more 
and  more  till  Christ  came ;  yet  not  so  but  that  the  work  of  redemption  still 
went  on.  Whatever  failed  or  declined,  God  still  carried  on  this  work  from 
age  to  age;  this  buildin<x  was  still  advancing  higher  and  lii«rher.  Things  still 
went  on,  during  the  decline  of  the  Jewish  church,  towards  a  further  prt'paration 
of  things  for  the  coining  of  Christ,  as  well  as  during  its  increase  ;  lor  so  won- 
derfully were  things  ordered  by  the  infinitely  wise  governor  of  the  world,  that 
whatever  happened  was  ordered  for  good  to  this  general  design,  and  made  a 
means  of  promoting  it.  When  the  people  of  the  Jews  flourished,  and  were  in 
prosperity,  he  made  that  to  contribute  to  the  promoting  this  design  ;  and  when 
they  weie  in  adversity,  Go<l  made  that  also  to  contribute  to  the  carrying  on  of 
the  same  design.  While  the  Jewish  church  was  in  its  increasing  state,  the 
work  of  retlempJion  was  carried  on  by  their  increase;  and  when  they  came  to 
their  declining  state,  which  they  weie  in  from  Solomon's  time  till  Christ,  God 
carried  on  the  woik  of  redemption  by  that.  That  decline  itself  was  one  thing 
that  God  made  use  of  as  a  further  preparation  for  Christ's  coming. 

As  the  moon,  from  the  time  of  its  full,  is  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to 
her  conjunction  with  the  sun  ;  so  her  light  is  still  more  and  more  clecreasing, 
till  at  length,  when  the  conjunction  comes,  it  is  wholly  swallowed  up  in  the 
light  of  the  sun.  So  it  was  with  the  Jewish  church  from  the  time  of  its  high- 
est glory  in  Solomon's  time.  In  the  latter  end  if  Solomon's  reign,  the  state  of 
things  began  to  darken,  by  Solomon's  corrupting  himself  with  idolatry,  which 
much  obscured  the  glory  of  this  mighty  and  wise  prince;  and  withaftroubles 
began  to  arise  in  his  kingdom  ;  and  alter  his  death  the  kingdom  was  divided, 
and  ten  tribes  revolted,  and  withdrew  their  subjection  from  the  house  of  David, 
\rithal  falling  away  from  the  true  wo^^hip  of  God  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
and  setting  up  the  golden  calves  of  Bethel  and  Dan.  And  presently  after  this 
the  number  of  the  ten  tribes  was  greatly  diminished  in  the  battle  of  Jeroboam 
with  Abijah,  wherein  there  feil  down  slain  of  Israel  five  hundred  thousand 
Vol  J  46 
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chosen  men ;  which  loss  the  kingdom  of  Israel  probably  never  in  any  measure 
recovered. 

The  ten  tribes  finally  apostatized  from  the  true  GoH.  under  Jeroboam,  ana 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  greatly  corrupted,  and  from  that  lime  forward  were 
more  generally  in  a  corrupt  state  than  otherwise.  In  Ahab's  time  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  did  not  only  worship  the  calves  of  Belhel  and  Dan,  but  the  worship  ot 
Baal  was  introduced.  Before,  they  pretended  to  worship  the  true  God  by  these 
images,  the  calves  of  Jeroboam  ;  but  now  Ahab  introduced  gross  idolatry,  and 
the  direct  worship  of  false  gods  in  the  room  of  the  true  God ;  and  soon  after 
the  worship  of  Baal  was  introduced  into  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  viz.,  in  Jehoram's 
reign,  by  his  marrying  Athaliah  the  daughter  of  Ahab.  After  this  God  began 
to  cut  Israel  short,  by  finally  destroying  and  sending  into  captivity  that  part  of 
the  land  that  was  beyond  Jordan,  as  you  may  see  in  2  Kings  x.  32,  &c.  And 
then  after  this  Tiglath-pileser  subdued  and  captivated  all  the  northern  parts  of 
the  land,  2  Kings  xv.  29.  And  then  at  last  all  the  land  of  the  ten  tribes  was 
subdued  by  Salmaneser,  and  they  were  finally  carried  captive  out  of  their  own 
land.  After  this  also  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  carried  captive  into  Babylon, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  nation  never  returned.  Those  that  returned  were  but  a 
small  number,  compared  with  what  had  been  carried  captive ;  and  for  the  most 
part  after  this  they  were  dependent  on  the  power  of  other  states,  being  subject 
one  while  to  the  king  of  Persia,  then  to  the  monarchy  of  the  Grecians,  and  then 
to  the  Romans.  And  before  Christ's  time,  the  church  of  the  Jews  was  become 
exceeding  corrupt,  overrun  with  superstition  and  self- righteousness.  And  how 
small  a  flock  was  the  church  of  Christ  in  the  days  of  his  incarnation  ! 

God,  by  this  gradual  decline  of  the  Jewish  state  and  church  from  Solomon's 
time,  prepared  the  way  for  the  con»ing  of  Christ  several  ways. 

1.  The  decline  of  the  glory  of  this  legal  dispensation  made  way  for  the  in* 
troduction  of  the  n)ore  glorious  dispensation  of  the  gospel.  The  decline  of  the 
glory  of  the  legal  dispensation,  was  to  make  way  for  the  introduction  of  the 
evangelical  dispensation,  that  was  so  much  more  glorious,  that  the  legal  dispen- 
sation had  no  glor}'in  comparison  with  it.  The  glory  of  the  ancient  dispensa- 
tion, such  as  it  was  in  Solomon's  time,  consisting  so  much  in  external  glory, 
was  but  a  childish  glory,  compared  with  the  spiritual  glory  of  the  dispensation 
introduced  by  Chri.>;t.  The  church  under  the  Old  Testament,  was  a  child  undei 
tutors  aiul  governors,  and  God  dealt  with  it  as  a  child.  Tha<e  pompous  extern 
nals  are  called  by  the  apostle,  u-eaA*  and  beggarly  elements.  It  was  fit  that 
those  things  should  be  diminished  as  Christ  approached  ;  as  John  the  Baptist, 
the  forerunner  of  Christ,  speaking  of  Christ,  says, "  He  must  increase,  but  I  njust 
decrease,"  John  iii.  30.  It  is  fit  that  the  twinkling  stars  should  gradually  with- 
draw their  glory,  when  the  sun  is  approaching  towards  his  rising.  Tlie  glory 
of  the  Jewish  dispensation  must  be  gradually  diminishes],  to  piepare  the  way 
for  the  more  joyful  reception  of  the  spiritual  glory  of  the  gospel.  If  the  Jew- 
ish church,  when  Christ  came,  had  been  in  the  same  external  glory  that  it  was 
in,  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  men  would  have  had  their  eyes  so  dazzleil  with  it| 
that  they  wcuki  not  have  been  likely  joyfully  to  exchange  such  great  external 
glory,  for  only  the  spiritual  glory  of  the  poor  despiseil  Jesus.     Again, 

2.  This  gradual  decline  of  the  glory  of  the  Jewish  state,  tendtsi  to  prepare 
the  way  fur  Christ's  coming  another  way,  viz.,  as  it  tended  to  male  the 
glory  of  God's  power,  in  the  great  effects  of  Clirist's  redemption,  the  more 
CODspicuou&  God's  people  being  so  diminished  and  weakened  by  one  step 
aAer  another,  till  Christ  came,  was  ver}*  much  like  the  eliminishing  Gideon's 
army.     God  told  Gideon,  that  the  people  that  were  w  ith  him,  were  too  many 
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for  kim  to  deliver  the  Midianites  into  their  bands,  lest  Israel  should  vaunt 
themselves  against  him,  saying,  "My  own  hand  hath  saved  me."  Ar.d  there- 
fore all  that  were  fearful  were  commanded  to  return ;  and  there  returned  twenty 
and  two  thousand,  and  there  remained  ten  thousand.  But  still  they  were  too 
many  ;  and  then,  by  trying  the  people  at  the  water,  they  were  reduced  to  three 
hundred  men.  So  the  people  in  Solomon's  time  were  too  many,  and  mighty, 
and  glorious  for  Christ ;  therefore  he  diminished  them  ;  first,  by  sending  on  the 
ten  tribes;  and  then  he  diminished  them  again  by  the  captivity  into  Babylon; 
and  then  they  were  further  diminished  by  the  great  and  general  corruption  that 
there  was  when  Christ  came;  so  that  Chiist  found  veiy  lew  godly  persons 
among  them :  and  with  a  small  handful  of  disciples,  Christ  conquered  the 
world.— Thus  high  things  were  brought  down,  that  Christ  might  be  exalted. 

3.  This  prepared  the  way  for  Christ's  coming,  as  it  made  the  salvation  of 
those  Jews  that  were  saved  by  Christ,  to  be  more  sensible  and  visible.  Though 
the  greater  part  of  the  nation  of  the  Jews  was  rejected,  and  the  Gentiles 
called  in  their  room ;  yet  there  were  a  great  many  thousands  of  the  Jews  that 
were  saved  by  Christ  afier  his  resurrection.  Acts  xxi.  :20.  They  being  taken 
from  so  low  a  state  under  temporal  calamity  in  their  bondage  to  the  Romans, 
and  from  a  state  of  great  superstition  and  wickedness,  that  the  Jewish  nation 
was  then  fallen  into ;  it  made  their  redemption  the  more  sensibly  and  visibly 
glorious. 

I  have  taken  notice  of  this  dispensation  of  Providence  in  the  gradual  decline 
of  the  Jewish  church  in  this  place,  because  it  began  in  the  reign  of  Solomon. 

XV.  I  would  here  take  notice  of  the  additions  that  were  made  to  the  canon 
of  Scripture  in  or  soon  alter  the  reign  of  Solomon.  There  were  considerable 
additions  made  by  Solomon  himself,  who  wrote  the  books  of  Proverbs  and  £c- 
clesiastes,  probably  near  the  close  of  his  reign.  His  writing  the  Song  of  Songs, 
as  it  is  called,  is  what  is  especially  here  to  be  taken  notice  of,  which  is  wholly 
on  the  subject  that  we  are  upon,  viz.,  Christ  and  his  redemption,  representing 
the  high  and  glorious  relation,  and  union,  and  love,  that  are  between  Christ  and 
his  redeemed  church.  And  the  history  of  the  Scripture  Sitems.  in  Solomon's 
reign,  and  some  of  the  next  succeeding  reigns,  to  have  been  added  to  by  the 
prophets  Nathan  and  Ahijah,  and  Shemaiah  and  Iddo.  It  is  probable  that 
pari  of  the  history  which  we  have  in  the  fii^t  of  Kings  was  written  by  them,  by 
what  is  said  2  Chron.  ix.  29,  and  in  chap.  xii.  15,  and  in  chap.  xiii.  22. 

XVI.  Gocfs  wondertully  upholding  hischuich  and  the  true  religion  through 
this  period.  It  was  very  wonderful,  considering  the  many  and  great  ai>ostasies 
that  there  were  of  that  people  to  idolatry.  When  the  ten  tribe>  had  generally  and 
finally  foi-saken  the  true  worship  of  God,  God  kept  up  the  true  religion  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah ;  and  when  Ihey  corrupted  themselves,  as  they  ver)'  often 
did  excee<lingly,  and  idolatry  was  ready  totally  to  swallow  all  up,  yet  God 
kept  the  lamp  alive,  and  was  often  pleased,  when  things  seemed  to  be  come  to 
an  extremity,  and  religion  at  its  last  gasp,  to  grant  blesst*d  revivals  by  res 
markable  f)uti>ouriiigs  of  his  Spirit,  particularly  in  Ilezekiah's  and  Josiah'f 
time. 

XVII.  God  remarkably  kept  the  book  of  the  law  from  being  lost  in  times 
of  general  and  hiig  continuetl  neglect  of,  and  enmity  against  it.  The  most  re« 
Boarkable  instance  of  this  kind  that  we  have,  was  the  preservation  of  the  book 
of  the  law  in  the  time  of  the  great  apostas}*,  during  the  greatest  part  of  the 
long  reign  of  Manasseh,  Mhich  lasted  fifty-five  years,  and  then  after  that  the 
reign  of  Amon  his  son.  This  while  the  book  of  the  law  was  so  much  neglect* 
ed«  and  such  a  careless  and  profane  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  temple 
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prevailed,  that  (be  book  of  the  law,  that  used  to  be  laid  up  by  the  side  of  the 
ark  in  Ihe  Holy  of  Holies,  was  lost  for  a  long  time ;  nobody  knew  where  it 
was.  But  yet  God  preserve<l  it  from  being  finally  lost  In  Josiah's  time,  when 
they  came  to  repair  the  temple,  it  was  found  buried  in  rubbish,  after  it  had  been 
lost  so  long  that  Josiah  himself  seems  to  have  been  much  a  stranger  to  it  till 
now.     See  2  Kings  xxii.  8,  &c. 

XVIII.  God's  remarkably  preserving  the  tribe  of  which  Christ  was  to  pro- 
ceed, from  being  ruined  through  the  many  and  great  dangers  of  this  period. 
The  visible  church  of  Christ  from  Solomon's  reign,  was  mainly  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  The  tribe  of  Benjamin,  that  was  annexed  to  them,  was  but  a  very 
small  tribe,  and  the  tribe  of  Judah  exceeding  large  ;  and  as  Judah  took  Benja- 
min under  his  covert  when  he  went  into  Egypt  to  bring  corn,  so  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin seemed  to  be  under  the  covert  of  Judah  ever  after;  and  though,  on  occa- 
sion of  Jeroboam's  setting  up  the  calves  at  Bethel  and  Dan,  the  Levitesresoited 
to  Judah  out  of  all  fhe  tribes  of  Israel  (2  Chron.  xi.  13),  yet  they  were  also  small, 
and  not  reckoned  among  the  tribes :  and  though  many  of  the  ten  tribes  did  also  on 
that  occasion,  for  the  sake  of  the  worship  of  God  in  the  temple,  leave  their  in- 
heritances in  their  several  tribes,  and  removed  and  settled  in  Judah,  and  so  were 
uicor|K)rated  with  them,  as  we  have  an  account  in  the  chapter  just  quoted,  and 
16th  verse ;  yet  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  so  much  the  prevailing  part,  that  they  were 
called  by  one  name,  they  were  call©!  Judah  :  therefore  God  said  to  Solomon,  1 
Kings  xi.  13,  "  I  will  not  rend  away  all  the  kingdom  ;  but  will  give  one  tribe  to 
thy  son,  for  David  my  servant's  sake,  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake,  which  I  have  cho- 
sen," and  so  ver.  32,  36.  So  when  the  ten  tribes  were  carried  captive,  it  is 
said,  there  was  none  left  but  the  tribe  of  Judah  only:  2  Kings  xvii.  18,  "There- 
fore the  Lord  was  very  wroth  with  Israel,  and  removed  them  out  of  his  sight: 
there  was  none  left  but  the  tribe  of  Judah  only."  Whence  they  were  all  called 
Jews,  which  is  a  word  that  comes  from  Judah. 

This  was  the  tribe  of  which  ChrL^t  was  to  come;  and  in  this  chiefly  did 
God's  visible  church  consist,  from  Solomon's  time.  And  this  was  the  people 
over  whom  the  kings  that  were  legal  ancestors  of  Christ,  and  were  of  the  house 
of  David,  reigned.  This  people  was  wonderfully  preserveil  from  destruction 
during  this  period,  when  they  often  seemed  to  be  upon  the  brink  of  ruin,  and 
Just  ready  to  be  swallowed  up.  So  it  was  in  Rehoboam's  time,  when  Shishak 
ing  of  Egypt  came  against  Judah  with  such  a  vast  force  ;  yet  then  God  mani- 
festly preserve*]  them  from  being  destroyed^  Of  this  we  read  in  the  beginning 
of  the  12th  chapter  of  2  Chronicles.  So  it  was  again  in  Abijah's  time,  when 
Jeroboam  set  the  battle  in  array  against  him  with  eight  hundred  thousand 
chosen  men ;  a  mighty  army  indeed.  We  read  of  it,  2  Chron.  xiii.  3  :  "  Then 
God  wrought  deliverance  to  Judah,  out  of  regard  to  the  covenant  of  grace 
established  with  David,"  as  is  evident  by  verses  4  and  5 ;  and  the  victory  they 
obtained  was  because  the  Lord  was  on  their sije,  as  you  may  see,  verse  12.  So 
it  was  again  in  Asa's  time,  when  Zerah  the  Ethiopian  came  against  him  with 
a  yet  larger  army  o[  a  thousand  thousand,  and  three  hundretl  chariots,  2  Chron. 
xiv.  9.  On  this  occasion  Asa  cried  to  the  Lord,  and  trusteii  in  him,  being  sen* 
sible  that  it  was  nothing  with  him  to  help  those  that  had  no  power,  ver.  1 1 : 
'*  And  Asa  cried  unto  the  Lord  his  God,  and  said,  Lord,  it  is  nothing  with  thee 
to  help,  M'hetber  with  many,  or  >iith  those  that  have  no  power."  And  accord- 
ingly God  gave  them  a  glorious  victory  over  thl^  mighty  host 

So  again  it  was  in  Jeboshaphat's  time,  when  the  chddren  of  Moab,  and  the 
children  of  Ammon,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir,  combined  toge'her 
afrainst  Judah  with  a  mighty  army,  a  force  vastly  superior  to  any  that  JehofbtH 
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pbat  could  raise;  and  Jehosbaphat  and  his  people  were  greatly  afraid ;  yet  they 
set  themselves  to  seek  God  on  this  occasion,  and  trusted  in  him ;  and  God  told 
them  by  one  of  his  prophets,  that  they  need  not  fear  them,  nor  should  they  have 
any  occasion  to  fight  in  this  battle,  they  should  only  stand  still  and  seethe  sal- 
vation of  the  Lord.  And  according  to  his  direction,  they  only  stood  still  and 
sang  praises  to  God,  and  God  made  their  enemies  do  the  work  themselves,  and 
set  them  to  killing  one  another ;  and  the  children  of  Judah  had  nothing  to  do, 
but  to  gather  the  spoil,  which  was  more  than  they  could  carry  away.  We  hi»ve 
the  story  in  2  Chron.  xx. 

So  it  was  again  in  Ahaz's  time,  when  Rezin  the  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah 
the  son  of  Remaliah,  the  king  of  Israel,  conspired  against  Judah,  and  seemed 
to  be  sure  of  their  purpose ;  of  which  we  have  spoken  already.  So  it  was 
again  in  Hezekiah's  time,  when  Sennacherib,  that  great  king  of  Assyria,  and 
head  of  the  greatest  monarchy  that  was  then  in  the  world,  came  up  against  all 
the  fenced  cities  of  Judah,  after  he  had  conquered  most  of  the  neii^hboring 
countries,  and  sent  Rabshakeh,  the  captain  of  his  host,  against  Jerusalem,  who 
came,  and  in  a  very  proud  and  scornful  manner  insulled  Hezekiah   and  his 

1>eop]e,  as  being  sure  of  victory ;  and  the  people  were  trembling  for  fear,  like 
ambs  before  a  lion.  Then  God  sent  Isaiah  the  prophet  to  comfort  them,  and 
assure  them  that  they  should  not  prevail ;  as  a  token  of  which  he  gave  them 
this  sign,  viz.,  that  the  earth,  for  two  years  successively,  should  bring  forlh  food 
of  ilsf^lf,  from  the  roots  of  tiie  okl  stalks,  without  their  ploughing  or  sowing; 
and  then  the  third  year  they  should  sow  and  reap,  and  plant  vineyards,  and  eat 
the  fruit  of  them,  and  live  on  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  as  they  were  wont  to  do 
before.  See  2  Kings  xix.  29.  This  is  mentioned  as  a  type  of  what  is  pro- 
mis«d  in  ver.  30,  31 :  **  And  the  remnant  that  isescaped  of  the  house  of  Judah, 
shall  yet  again  take  root  downward,  and  bear  fruit  upward.  For  out  of  Jeru- 
salem shall  go  forth  a  remnant,  and  they  that  escape  out  of  Mount  Zion.  The 
zeal  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  >hall  do  this."  The  corn's  springing  again  after  it 
had  been  cut  offwilh  the  sickle,  and  bringing  forth  another  crop  from  the  roots, 
that  seemed  to  be  dead,  and  so  once  and  again,  represents  the  church's  reviving 
again,  as  it  were,  out  of  its  own  ashes,  and  flourishing  like  a  plant,  after  it  had 
seemingly  been  cut  down  past  recovery.  When  the  enemies  of  the  church  have 
done  their  utmost,  and  seem  to  have  gained  their  point,  and  to  have  overthrown 
the  church,  so  that  the  bi'ing  of  it  is  scarcely  visible,  but  like  a  living  rooi  hid 
under  giound  ;  yet  there  is  a  secret  life  in  it  that  will  cau^e  it  to  flourish  «igain, 
and  to  take  root  downwnid,  and  bear  fruit  u|)ward.  This  was  fulfdleil  now  at 
this  tiuR' ;  for  Ihe  king  of  Axsyria  had  already  taken  and  carried  captive  the 
ten  tribes:  and  Sennacherib  had  aI>o  taken  all  the  fenced  cities  o[  Judah,  and 
ra.iged  the  country  round  about,  and  Jerusalem  only  remaine<I ;  and  Rabshakeh 
had  in  his  own  imagination  already  swallowed  that  up,  as  he  had  also  in  the 
fearful  apprehensions  of  the  Jews  themselves.  But  yet  Goil  w.^ought  a  wonderful 
deliverance.  He  sent  an  angel,  that  in  one  night  smote  a  hundred  iburscore 
and  five  thousand  in  the  enemy's  camp. 

XIX.  In  the  reign  ol  Uzziah,  and  the  following  reigns,  God  was  pleased 
to  raise  up  a  set  of  eminent  prophets,  who  should  commit  their  prophecies  to 
A'riting,  and  leave  them  for  the  use  of  his  church  in  all  ages.  \Ve  before  ob- 
iervid  how  that  God  began  a  constant  ^ucees^ion  of  prr^phets  in  Israel  in 
Samuel's  time,  and  many  of  tht*se  prophets  wrote  by  divine  inspiration,  and  so 
added  to  the  canon  of  Scripture,  befoie  Uzziah's  time.  But  none  of  them  are 
tfup|X)sed  to  have  written  Uxtks  of  prophecies  till  now.  Several  of  them  wrote 
blsiories  of  the  wonderful  dL^pensations  of  God  towards  his  ch:rch.     This  we 
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have  observed  already  of  Samuel,  who  is  supposed  to  hare  written  Judges  and 
Ruth,  and  part  of  the  first  of  Samuel,  if  not  the  book  of  Joshua.  And  Nathan 
and  Gad  seem  to  have  written  the  rest  of  the  two  books  of  Samuel.  And 
Nathan,  with  Ahijah  and  Iddo,  wrote  the  history  of  Solomon,  which  is  probably 
that  which  we  liave  in  the  first  book  of  Kings.  The  history  of  Israel  seems  to 
have  been  further  carried  on  by  Iddo  and  Shiemaiah :  2  Chron.  xii.  15,  "  Now 
the  acts  of  Rehoboara,  first  and  last,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  She- 
maiah  \he  prophet,  and  Iddo  the  seer,  concerning  genealogies?"  And  after 
that  the  history  seems  to  have  been  further  carried  on  by  the  prophet  Jehu,  the 
son  of  Hanani :  2  Chron.  xx.  34,"  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Jehoshaphat,  first 
and  last,  behold  they  are  written  in  the  book  of  Jehu,  the  son  of  Hanani,  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  book  of  the  kings  of  Israel,"  as  we  find  him  to  be,  1  Kings 
xvi.  1,  7.  And  then  it  was  further  continued  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  :  2  Chron. 
xxvi.  22,  "  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Uzziah,  first  and  last,  did  Isaiah  the 
prophet,  the  son  of  Amos,  write."  He  probably  did  it  as  well  in  the  second 
book  of  kings,  as  in  the  book  of  his  prophecy.  And  the  history  was  carried  on 
and  finished  by  other  prophets  after  him. 

Thus  the  prophets,  even  from  Samuel's  time,  had  from  time  to  time  been 
adding  to  the  canon  of  Scripture  by  their  historical  writings.  But  now,  in  the 
days  of  Uzziah,  did  God  first  raise  up  a  set  of  great  prophets,  not  only  to  write 
histories,  but  to  write  books  of  their  prophecies.  The  first  of  these  is  thought 
to  be  Hosea,  the  son  of  Beeri,  and  therefore  his  prophecy,  or  the  word  of  the 
Lord  by  him,  is  called  the  beginning  of  the  word  of  (he  Lord^  as  Hosea  i.  2: 
"  Tlie  beginning  of  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  Hosea  ;"  that  is,  the  beginning 
or  the  first  part,  of  the  written  word  of  that  kind,  viz.,  that  which  is  writtin  ir 
books  of  prophecy.  He  prophesied  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahnz,  and 
HfZekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  and  in  the  days  of  Jerol>oam,  the  son  of  JoHsli,king 
of  Israel.  There  were  many  other  witnesses ;  for  God  raised  up  about  the  same 
time  to  commit  their  prophecies  to  writing,  Isaiah,  and  Amos,  and  Jonah,  and 
Micah,  and  Nahum,  and  probably  some  others  ;  and  so  from  that  time  forward 
God  seemed  to  continue  a  succes^ion  of  writing  prophets. 

This  was  a  great  dispensation  of  Providence,  and  a  great  advance  made  in 
the  affair  of  redemption,  which  appears,  if  we  consider  what  was  said  before, 
that  the  main  busini'ss  of  the  prophets  was  to  foreshow  Christ  and  his  redemp- 
tion. They  were  all  forerunners  of  the  great  prophet.  The  main  end  why 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  was  given  them  was,  that  they  might  give  testimony  to 
Jesus  Christ,  the  great  Redenner,  that  was  to  come ;  and  therefore  the  testi- 
nu»ny  of  Jesus,  and  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  are  spoken  of  as  the  same  thing  : 
Rev.  xix.  10,  "And  I  fell  at  his  feet  to  worship  him:  and  he  said  unto  me, 
See  thou  do  it  not:  I  am  thy  fellow-servant,  and  of  thy  brethren  that  have  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  :  worsliip  GoH  :  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of 
prophecy."  And  therefore  we  find  that  the  great  and  main  thing  that  the 
most  of  the  prophets  in  their  written  prophecies  msist  upon,  is  Christ  and  his 
r«!deniption,  and  the  glorious  times  of  the  gospel,  which  shouKI  be  in  the  latter 
days,  according  to  their  manner  of  exprtsslon.  And  though  many  other  things 
Were  spoken  of  in  their  projjhecies,  yet  it  seems  to  be  only  as  intmdnrtnrv  to 
their  |n-ophecy  of  these  great  things.  Whatever  they  prophei}  ot*,  here  their 
prophecies  commonly  terminate,  as  you  may  see  by  a  careful  perusal  of  their 
writint^ 

Thest  prophets  were  set  to  writing  their  prophecies  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
that  was  in  them,  chiefly  lor  that  end,  to  foreshow  and  prepare  the  way  for  the 
coming  uf  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow.     And  in  what  an  exalted 
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btrain  do  they  all  speak  of  those  things !  Many  other  things  they  speak  of  in 
Dfjen's  usual  language.  But  when  they  come  upon  this  subject,  what  a  joyful 
h«?avenly  sublimity  is  there  in  the  language  they  use  about  it!  Some  ox 
them  are  very  particular  and  full  in  their  predictions  of  these  things,  and 
above  al!  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  is  therefore  deservedly  called  the  evangelical 
prophet. 

He  seems  to  teach  the  glorious  doctrines  of  the  gospel  almost  as  plainly  as 
the  apostles  did,  who  preached  after  Christ  was  actually  come.  The  Apostle 
Paul  therefore  takes  notice,  that  the  prophet  Esaias  is  very  bold,  Rom.  x.  20 ; 
i.  e.,  as  the  meaning  of  the  word,  as  used  in  the  New  Testament,  is  very  plain, 
he  speaw'S  out  very  plainly  and  fully  ;  so  being  "  very  bold  "  is  used,  2  Cor. 
iii.  12,  we  use  "  great  plainness  of  speech,"  or  "  boldness,"  as  it  is  in  the 
miri^in. 

How  plainly  and  fully  does  the  prophet  Isaiah  describe  the  manner  and 
circumstances,  the  nature  and  end  of  the  suffering  and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  in  the 
63d  chapter  of  his  prophecy !  There  is  scarce  a  chapter  in  the  New  Testament 
itself  which  is  more  full  on  it.  And  how  much,  and  in  what  a  glorious  strain, 
does  the  same  prophet  speak  from  time  to  time  of  the  glorious  benefits  of  Christ, 
the  unspeakable  blessings  which  shall  redound  to  his  church  through  his  re- 
demption !  Jesus  Christ,  the  person  that  this  prophet  spoke  so  much  of,  once 
Mp|>eared  to  Isaiah  in  the  form  of  the  human  nature,  the  nature  that  he  should  af* 
tcrwaids  take  U|>on  him.  We  have  an  account  of  it  in  the  6lh  chapter  of  his 
prophecy  at  tlie  beginning:  **  I  saw  also  the  Lonl  silting  on  a  throne,  high  and 
lifted  up,  and  his  train  filled  the  temple,"  &.c.  This  was  Christ  that  Isaiah 
now  saw,  as  we  are  expressly  told  in  the  New  Testament.  See  John  xii. 
39,40,41. 

And  if  we  consider  the  abundant  prophecies  of  this  and  the  other  prophets, 
uhat  a  great  increase  is  there  of  the  light  of  the  gospel,  which  had  been  grow- 
in*;  from  the  fall  of  man  to  this  day!  How  plentiful  are  the  revelations  and 
prophecies  of  Christ  now,  to  what  they  were  in  the  first  period  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, from  A*lani  to  Noah  !  Or  to  what  they  were  in  the  second,  from  Noah 
to  Abraham  !  Or  to  what  they  were  before  Moses,  or  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
Joshua,  and  the  Judges !  This  dispensation  that  we  are  now  speaking  of,  was 
also  a  glorious  advance  of  the  work  of  redemption  by  the  great  additions  that 
were  made  to  the  canon  of  Scripture.  Great  part  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
written  now,  from  the  days  of  Uz/Jah  to  the  captivity  into  Babylon.  And  how 
excellent  aie  thc»se  portions  of  it !  What  a  precious  treasure  have  thtise  pro- 
phets cfMumitted  to  the  church  of  (j(hI,  tending  greatly  to  confirm  the  gospel  ot 
Christ !  and  which  has  been  of  great  comfort  and  benefit  to  (iod's  church  in  all 
ages  since,  and  doubtless  will  be  to  the  end  of  the  world. 


PART   VI. 

From  tlie  Bubyloniidi  Cnptivity  to  the  Coming  of  Cliritt. 

I  COME  now  to  the  last  period  of  the  Old  Testament,  viz.,  that  which  begins 
with  the  Bckylonish  Captivity,  and  extemis  to  the  coming  of  Christy  being  the 
gieatest  part  of  six  hundred  years,  to  shoMr  how  the  woik  of  redemption  was 
cariied  on  through  this  periotl. 

But  before  I  enter  u{>oii  particulars,  I  would  observe,  in  three  things,  wherein 
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this  period  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  periods  of  the  times  of  tbe 
Old  Testament. 

1.  Though  we  have  no  account  of  a  great  part  of  this  period  in  the  Scrip* 
tjre  history,  yet  the  events  of  this  period  are  more  the  subject  of  Scripture 
prophecy,  than  any  of  the  preceding  perio<ls.  There  are  two  ways  wherein 
the  Scriptures  give  account  of  the  events  by  wliich  the  work  of  redemption  ia 
carried  on ;  one  is  by  history,  and  another  is  by  prophecy :  and  in  one  or  the 
other  of  these  ways  we  have  contained  in  the  Scriptures  an  account  how  the 
work  of  redemption  is  carried  on  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Although 
the  Scriptures  do  not  contain  a  proper  history  ol'  the  whole,  yet  there  is  con- 
tained the  whole  chain  of  great  events  by  which  this  affair  hath  been  carried 
on  from  the  foundation,  soon  after  the  fall  of  man,  to  the  finishing  of  it  at  the 
end  of  the  world,  either  in  history  or  prophecy.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
where  the  Scripture  is  wanting  in  one  of  these  ways,  it  is  made  up  in  the  other 
Where  Scripture  history  fails,  there  prophecy  takes  place  ;  so  that  the  account 
is  still  carried  on,  and  the  chain  is  not  broken  till  we  come  to  the  very  last  link 
of  it  in  the  consummation  of  all  things. 

And  accordingly  it  is  observable  of  this  period  or  space  of  time  that  we  are 
upon,  that  though  it  is  so  much  less  the  subject  of  Scripture  history  than  most  of 
the  preceding  perio<ls,  so  that  there  is  above  four  hundred  years  of  it  that  the 
Scripture  gives  us  no  history  of;  yet  the  events  of  this  period  are  more  the  sub- 
ject of  Scripture  prophecy  than  the  events  of  all  the  precedinj^  periods  put  to- 
gether. Most  of  those  rt-markable  prophecies  of  the  book  of  Daniel  do  refer  to 
events  that  were  accomjilishrd  in  this  period :  so  most  of  those  prophecies  in 
Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah,  and  Kzrkiel,  against  Babylon,  and  Tyrus,  ajid  against 
Egypt,  and  many  other  nalions,  were  fulfilled  in  this  period. 

So  that  the  reascm  why  the  Scriptures  give  us  no  history  of  so  great  a  part 
of  this  period,  is  not  because  the  events  of  this  period  were  not  so  important,  or 
less  worthy  to  be  taken  notice  of,  than  the  events  of  the  foregoing  periods ;  for 
I  shall  hereafter  show  how  great  and  di>tiiiguishedly  remarkable  the  events  of 
this  period  were.  But  there  are  several  other  reasons  which  may  be  given  of 
it.  One  is  that  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy  should  cease 
in  this  period  (for  reasons  that  may  be  given  hereafter),  so  that  there  were  no  pro- 
phets to  write  the  l.istory  of  these  timi-s  ;  and  therefore  Go<l,  designing  this,  took 
care  that  the  great  events  of  this  perifnl  should  not  \ye  without  mention  in  hb 
word  ;  and  so  ordertnl  it  that  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  should  be  more  Adl 
here,  than  in  the  precedinjj  periods.  It  is  observable,  that  that  set  of  writing 
prophets  that  Gcxl  rai.Ned  up  in  Israel,  were  raised  up  at  the  latier  end  of  the 
foregoinj^  period,  and  at  the  be»^innirig  of  this,  which  it  is  likely  w^  partly  for 
that  reason,  that  the  time  was  now  approaching,  of  which  the  spirit  of' prophe- 
cy having  ceased,  there  was  to  be  no  Srripture  histor}',  and  therefore  no  other 
Scripture  account  but  what  was  given  in  prt)pliec:y. 

And  another  reason  that  may  be  ^iven  why  there  was  so  great  a  part  of 
this  periin!  left  %\ithout  an  historical  account  in  Scripture  is,  that  God  in  his 
provrclence  ttxik  care  that  there  should  be  authentic  and  full  acaiunts  of  the 
events  of  this  perio<l  preser>*ed  in  profane  history,  it  is  remarkable,  and  very 
worthy  to  be  taken  notice  of,  that  with  respect  to  the  events  of  the  five  prece- 
ding periods,  of  whit  It  the  Scriptures  give  the  history,  profane  history  gives  us 
no  account,  or  at  least  of  but  ver}*  few  of  them.  There  are  many  fabulous  and 
uncertain  accounts  of  thinc;s  that  happene«l  before ;  but  the  beginning  of  (be 
tmies  of  authentic  profane  nistory  is  judged  to  be  but  a  little  before  Nebiichad- 
Br*t  time,  about  a  hundred  years  before.     The  learned  men  atuong  the 
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Greeks  and  Romans  used  to  call  the  ages  before  that  thtfibulous  age  ;  but  the 
times  after  that  they  called  the  historical  age.  And  from  about  that  time  to 
the  coming  of  Christ,  we  have  undoubted  accounts  in  profane  history  of  the 
principal  events ;  accounts  that  wonderfully  agree  with  the  many  prophecies 
that  we  have  in  Scripture  of  those  times. 

Thus,  did  the  great  God,  that  disposes  all  things,  order  it.  He  took  care  to 
give  an  historical  account  of  things  from  the  begmning  of  the  world,  through 
all  those  former  ages  which  profane  history  does  not  reach,  and  ceased  not  till 
he  came  to  those  lattec  ages  m  which  profane  history  related  things  with  some 
certainly  :  and  concerning  those  times,  he  gives  us  abundant  account  in  prophecy, 
that,  by  comparing  profane  history  with  those  prophecies,  we  might  see  the 
agreement. 

2.  This  period  being  the  last  period  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  next  to 
the  coming  of  Christ,  seems  to  have  been  remarkably  distinguished  from  all 
others  in  the  great  revolutions  that  were  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  to 
make  way  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  time  now  drawing  nigh,  wherein 
Christ,  the  great  King  and  Saviour  of  the  world,  was  to  come,  great  and  mighty 
were  the  changes  that  were  brought  to  pass  in  order  to  it.  The  way  had  been 
preparing  for  the  coming  of  Cliiist  from  the  iail  of  man,  through  all  the  fore- 
going periods  :  but  now  the  time  drawing  nigh,  things  began  to  ripen  apace 
ibr  Christ's  coming  ;  and  therefore  divine  Providence  wrought  wonderfully  now. 
The  greatest  revolutions  that  any  history  whatsoevei  gives  an  account  of,  that 
ever  had  been  from  the  flood,  fell  out  in  this  |)erioil.  Aluiost  all  the  then  known 
world,  i.  e.,  all  the  nations  that  were  round  about  the  land  of  Canaan,  far  and 
near,  that  were  within  the  reach  of  their  knowledge,  were  overturned  again 
and  again.  All  lands  were  in  their  turns  subdued,  captivated,  and  as  it  were 
emptied,  and  turned  upside  down,  and  that  most  of  them  repeatidly,  in  this 
period  ;  agreeably  to  that  prophecy,  Isa.  xxiv.  I,  "Behold,  the  Lonl  maketh 
the  earth  empty  ;  he  ninketh  it  wa^te,  and  turneth  it  u])side  dow  n,  and  scatter* 
eth  abroad  the  inhabitants  thereof.^' 

This  emptying,  and  turning  upside  down,  began  with  GoiKs  visible  church, 
in  their  captivity  by  the  king  of  Babylon.  And  then  the  cup  fioni  them  went 
round  to  all  other  nations,  agreeably  to  what  Goil  revealed  to  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah, XXV.  15 — 27.  Here  special  res|>ect  seems  to  be  had  to  the  ^leat  revo- 
lutions that  there  were  on  the  \,h'v  (if  the  earth  in  the  times  of  the  Bab}lonisb 
empire.  But  after  that  there  wvw  ihree  general  overturnings  of  the  world  be- 
fore Christ  came,  in  the  succession  of  the  three  great  nionaichies  of  the  world 
that  were  after  the  Babylonish  euipire.  The  king  of  Babylon  Ls  repiesented 
in  Scripture  as  overturning  thewoihl:  but  after  that  the  Babylonish  empire 
was  overthrown  by  Cyrus;  who  founded  the  Persian  empire  in  the  room  of  it; 
which  was  of  much  greater  extent  than  the  Babylonish  empire  in  its  greatest  glory. 
Thus  the  world  was  overturneii  the  second  time.  And  then,  alter  that,  the 
PerMan  empire  was  overthrown  by  Alexander,  and  the  Grecian  empire  was  set 
up  upon  the  ruins  of  it  ;  which  was  btill  of  much  greater  extent  than  the  Per- 
sian empire:  and  thus  there  was  a  general  overturning  of  the  world  a  third 
time.  And  then,  alter  that,  the  (iiecian  empire  was  overthrown  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  Roman  empire  was  eslablisluHJ ;  which  vastly  exceedetl  ail  the 
foregoing  empires  in  |K>wer  and  extent  of  dominion.  And  so  the  woild  was 
overturned  the  fourth  time. 

These  several  monarchies,  ami  the  great  revolutions  of  the  world  under 
them,  are  abundantly  spoken  of  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel.  They  are  repre- 
sented in  Nebuchadn<'zzar*s  image  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  iron ;  and  DaniePf 
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interpretation  of  it,  in  the  second  chapter  of  Daniel ;  and  then  in  Daniel's  vuion 
of  (he  four  beasts,  and  the  angel's  interpretation  of  it  in  the  seventh  chapter 
of  Daniel.  And  the  succession  of  the  Persian  and  Grecian  monarcliies  is  more 
particularly  represented  in  the  8th  chapter  in  DaniePs  vision  of  the  ram  and  the 
he-goat,  and  again  in  the  lllh  chapter  of  Daniel. 

And  besides  these  four  general  overturnings  of  the  world,  the  world  was 
kept  in  a  constant  tumult  between  whiles :  and  indeed  the  world  was  as  it 
were  in  a  continual  convulsion  through  this  whole  period  till  Christ  came. 
Before  this  period,  the  face  of  the  earth  was  comparatively  in  quietness  :  though 
here  were  many  great  wars  among  the  nations,  yet  we  read  of  no  such  mighty 
\rn\  universal  convulsions  and  overturnings  as  there  were  in  this  period.  The 
nations  of  the  world,  most  of  them,  had  long  remained  on  their  lees  as  it  were, 
without  being  emptied  from  vessel  to  vessel,  as  is  said  of  Moab,  Jer.  xlviii.  11. 
Now  these  great  overturnings  was  because  the  time  of  the  great  Messiah  drew 
nigh.  That  they  were  to  prepare  the  way  for  Christ's  coming,  is  evident  by 
Scripture,  particularly  by  Ezek.  xxi.  27:  **!  will  overturn,  overturn,  overturn 
it,  and  it  shall  be  no  more,  until  he  come  whose  right  it  is,  and  I  will  give  it 
him."  The  prophet,  by  repeating  the  word  overturn  three  times,  has  respect 
to  three  overturnings,  as  in  the  Revelation,  viii.  13.  The  repetition  of  the 
word  ivo  three  times,  signifies  three  distinct  woes ;  as  appears  by  what  follows, 
ix.  12,  "  One  wo  is  past ;"  and  ix.  14,  "  The  second  wo  is  past,  and  behold 
the  third  wo  comcth  quickly." 

It  must  be  noted,  that  the  prophet  Ezekiel  prophesied  in  the  time  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity ;  and  therefore  there  were  three  great  and  general  over- 
turnings  of  the  world  to  come  after  this  prophecy,  before  Christ  came ;  the 
first  by  the  Persians,  the  second  by  the  Grecians,  the  third  by  the  Romans ; 
and  then  after  that,  Christ,  whose  right  it  was  to  take  the  diadem,  and  reign, 
should  come.  Here  these  great  overturnings  are  evidently  spoken  of,  as  pre- 
paratory to  the  coming  and  kingdom  of  Christ.  But  to  understand  the  wonb 
aright,  we  must  note  the  particular  expression,  "  I  will  overturn,  overturn,  over- 
turn it ;"  i.  e.,  the  diadem  and  crown  of  Israel,  or  the  supreme  temporal  do- 
minion over  Goil's  visible  people.  This  God  said  should  be  no  more,  i.  e.,  the 
crown  should  be  taken  oiT,  and  the  diadem  removed,  as  it  is  said  in  the  forego- 
ing verse.  The  supreme  power  over  Israel  should  be  no  more  in  the  royal  hnc 
of  David,  to  which  it  properly  belonged,  but  should  be  removed  away,  and 
given  to  others,  and  overturned  from  one  to  another  :  first  the  supreme  power 
over  Israel  should  l)e  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians ;  and  then  it  should  be  over- 
turned again ;  and  then  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Grecians ;  and  then  it 
should  be  overturned  again,  and  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  should 
be  no  more  in  the  line  of  Daviil,  till  that  very  person  should  come,  that  was 
the  son  of  David,  whose  proper  right  it  was,  arni  then  God  would  give  it  to  him. 
That  those  great  shakings  and  revolutions  of  the  nations  of  the  world  were 
all  to  prepare  the  way  for  Christ's  coming  and  setting  up  his  kingdom  in  the 
world,  is  further  manifest  by  Haggai  ii.  6, 7:  **  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts ;  Yet  once.  *t  is  a  little  while,  and  1  .vill  shake  the  heavens,  and  the 
earth,  and  the  seik,  and  the  dry  land  ;  and  I  will  shake  all  nations,  and  the  De« 
sire  of  all  nations  shall  come,  and  1  will  fill  this  house  with  glory,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts."  And  again,  ver.  21,  22  and  23.  It  is  eviilent  by  this,  that 
these  great  revolutions  and  shakings  of  the  nations,  whereby  the  thrones  of  king- 
doms, and  armies  were  overthrown,  and  every  one  came  down  by  the  sword  of 
his  brother,  were  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  coming  of  him  who  b  the  desire 
of  mil  I     ' 
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The  great  changes  and  troubles  that  have  sometimes  been  in  the  visible 
church  oi'  Clirist,  are  in  Rev.  xii.  2  compared  to  the  church's  being  in  travail 
to  bring  forth  Christ ;  so  these  great  troubles  and  mighty  revolutions  that  were 
in  the  world  before  Christ  was  born,  were,  as  it  were,  the  world's  being  in 
travail  to  bring  forth  the  Son  of  God.  The  apostle,  in  the  8th  of  Romans,  rep- 
resents the  whole  creation  as  gioaning  and  travailing  in  pain  together  until 
now,  to  bring  forth  the  liberty  and  manifestation  of  the  children  of  God.  So 
the  world  as  it  were  travailed  in  pain,  and  was  in  continual  convulsions  for 
8«;veral  hundred  years  together,  to  bring  forth  the  first-born  child,  and  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God.  And  those  mighty  revolutions  were  as  so  many  pangs 
and  throes  in  order  to  it.  The  woild  being  so  long  a  time  kept  in  a  state  of 
war  and  bloodsheil,  prepared  the  way  for  the  coming  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
as  it  showed  the  great  need  the  world  stood  in  of  such  a  prince  to  deliver  the 
world  from  its  miseries. 

It  pleased  God  to  order  it  in  his  providence,  that  earthly  power  and  do- 
minion should  be  raised  to  its  greatest  height,  and  appear  in  its  utmost  glory,  in 
tho^e  four  great  monarchies  that  succeeded  one  another,  and  that  every  one 
should  be  great  and  more  glorious  than  the  preceding,  before  he  set  up  the 
kingdom  of  his  Son.  By  this  it  appeared  how  much  more  glorious  his  spiritual 
kingdom  was  than  the  most  glorious  temporal  kingdom.  The  strength  and 
glory  of  Satan's  kingdom  in  these  four  mig<{ity  monarchies,  appeared  in  its 
greatest  height :  for  those  monarchies  were  the  monarchies  of  the  Heathen 
world,  and  so  the  strength  of  them  was  the  strengtii  of  Satan's  kingdom.  God 
suffered  Satan's  kingdom  to  rise  to  so  grent  a  height  of  power  and  magnificence 
t>efore  his  Son  carne  to  overthrow  it,  t(»  prepare  the  way  for  the  more  glorious 
triumph  of  his  Son.  Goliiith  must  have  on  all  his  splendid  armor  when  the 
^tripling  David  comes  airains*  him  with  a  sling  and  stone,  for  the  greater  glory 
of  Daviil's  victory.  Go<l  sufJ'ered  one  of  those  great  monarcliies  to  suUiue 
another,  and  erect  itself  on  the  other's  ruins,  a|)pearing  still  in  greaur  strength, 
and  the  last  to  be  the  stongest  and  mightiest  of  all  ;  that  so  Christ,  in  over- 
throwing that,  might  as  it  were  overthrow  them  all  at  once  ;  as  the  stone,  cut 
out  of  the  mountain  without  hands,  is  represented  as  destroying  the  whole 
image,  the  gold,  the  silver,  the  brass,  the  iron,  and  the  clay  ;  so  that  all  became 
as  the  chaff' of  the  summer  threshing  floor. 

These  mighty  empires  were  sulfereil  thus  to  overthrow  the  world,  and  des- 
troy one  anollier  :  ami  though  their  power  was  so  great,  y^t  they  could  not  up- 
hold themselves,  but  fell  one  after  another,  and  carne  to  nothing,  even  the  last  ot 
them,  that  was  the  strongest,  and  had  swallowed  up  the  earth,  it  pleaseil  God 
tiius  to  show  in  them  the  instability  and  vanity  of  all  earthly  power  and  great- 
n(*ss ;  wliieh  service!  as  a  foil  to  set  forth  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  his  Son, 
which  never  shall  be  destroyed,  as  appears  by  ban.  ii.  44  :  "  In  tlie  days  of 
these  kings  shall  the  G04I  of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom,  which  shall  never  be 
destroyed  :  and  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to  other  people,  but  it  shall  break 
in  pieces,  and  consume  all  these  kingdoms,  and  it  shall  stand  forever."  So 
greatly  does  Uiis  kingdom  differ  from  all  those  kingdoms ;  they  vanish  away, 
and  are  left  to  other  people ;  but  this  shall  not  be  left  to  other  petiple,  but 
shall  stand  forever.  God  sutfeied  the  devil  to  do  his  utmost,  and  to  establish 
his  interest,  by  setting  up  the  greatest,  strongest,  and  most  glorious  kingdoms 
in  the  world  that  he  could,  b<*fore  the  despised  Jesus  overthrew  liim  and  liis  em- 
pire. Clirist  came  into  the  world  to  bring  d<»wii  the  high  thmLCs  of  Satan^s 
Icingdom,  that  the  hand  of  the  Ix)rd  might  be  on  every  one  that  is  proud  and 
kifty,  and  eveiy  high  tower,  and  every  lofty  mountain  ;  as  the  prophet  Isaiah 
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says,  chap  ii.  12,  &c.  And  therefore  these  things  were  suffered  to  rise  very 
high,  that  Christ  might  appear  so  much  the  more  glorious  in  being  above 
them. 

Thus  wonderfully  did  the  great  and  wise  Governor  of  the  world  prepare  the 
way  for  the  erectina:  of  the  glorious  kingdom  of  his  beloved  Son  Jesus. 

3.  Another  thing  for  which  this  last  period  or  space  of  time  before  Christ 
was  particularly  rt-markable,  was  the  wonderful  preservation  of  the  church 
through  all  those  over  turnings.  The  preservation  of  the  church  was  on  some 
accounts  more  remarkable  through  thus  period,  than  through  any  of  the  fore- 
going. It  was  very  wonderful  that  the  church,  which  in  this  period  was  so 
weak,  and  in  so  low  a  state,  and  mostly  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Heathen 
monarchies,  should  be  preserved  for  five  or  six  hundred  years  together,  while 
the  world  was  so  often  overturned,  and  the  earth  was  rent  in  pieces,  and  made 
so  oflen  empty  and  waste,  and  the  inhabitants  of  it  came  down  so  often  every 
one  by  the  .sword  of  his  brother.  I  say  it  was  wonderful  that  the  church,  in  its 
weak  and  low  .state,  being  but  a  little  handful  of  men,  should  be  preserved  in 
all  these  great  convulsions;  especially  considering  that  the  land  of  Judea,  the 
chief  place  of  the  church's  residence,  lay  in  the  midst  of  them,  as  it  were  in 
the  middle  bet»veen  the  contending  parties,  and  was  ver}*  much  the  seat  of  war 
amongst  them,  and  was  often  overrun  and  subdued,  and  sometinies  in  the  hands 
of  one  people,  and  sometimes  another,  and  very  much  the  object  of  the  envy 
and  hatrt'd  of  all  Heathen  natioiis,  and  often  alino.st  ruined  by  them,  often 
great  nmliitudes  of  its  inhabitants  being  .vlain,  and  the  li^id  in  a  great  measure 
depopulated ;  and  those  who  had  tliem  in  their  power,  often  ii.tended  the  utter 
destruction  o\  llie  whole  nation.  Vet  they  were  upheld  ;  they  were  preserved 
in  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  they  were  upheld  again  under  all  the  dangers 
they  pas>ed  tlnouuh  under  the  kifiixs  of  Pema,  and  the  much  greater  dangers 
they  were  liable  to  under  the  empire  of  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  when  the 
world  was   rodden  down  by  the  Romans. 

And  their  preservation  throuijh  this  perio<l  was  a Isodistinguishingly  remark* 
ible,  in  that  we  never  read  of  the  cliurch's  suffering  j»ersecution  in  any  former 
period  in  any  nreasure  to  such  a  degree  as  they  did  in  this,  under  Antioehus 
£piphanes,  of  which  more  afterwai ds.  This  wontlerful  pri»servation  of  the 
church  through  all  these  ovei turnings  of  the  world,  gives  light  anti  confirma- 
tion to  what  we  read  in  the  beginning  of  the  46th  Psahn :  "God  is  our  refuge 
and  strength,  a  very  pre.sent  help  in  trouble,  'i'herelbre  will  not  we  fear 
though  the  earth  be  rtinoved,  and  though  the  mountains  be  carried  into  the 
mid>t  of  the  sea  ;  tl.ouuh  the  waters  thereof  roar,  and  be  troubled;  though  the 
mountains  .shake  with  the  swelling  thereof." 

Thu.**  I  have  taken  notice  of  some  general  things  wherein  this  last  period  of 
the  Old  Testament  linres  were  distinguisheil.  I  come  now  to  con.sider  how  ih^ 
work  of  retlemption  was  canieii  on  in  particulars. — And, 

I.  The  first  thini^  that  here  offers  is  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  into  Babylon. 
This  was  a  gn*at  dispensation  of  Providence,  and  .Mich  as  never  was  before. 
The  children  of  Israel  in  the  time  of  the  judges,  had  often  been  brought  under 
their  enemies ;  and  many  particular  persons  were  carried  captive  at  other  times. 
But  never  had  fhere  been  any  such  thing  as  destroying  the  whole  land,  the 
sanctuary,  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  all  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  land, 
and  carrying  the  whole  body  of  the  p(*op1e  out  of  their  own  land  into  a  country 
many  hundreil  miles  distant,  and  leaving  the  land  of  Canaan  empty  of  God*s 
Tisible  people.  The  ark  had  once  forsaken  the  tal)ernacle  of  Shiloh,  and  was 
can  led  captive  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines  :  but  never  had  there  been  any 
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such  thing  as  hurning  the  sanctuary,  and  utterly  destroying  the  ark,  and  carry* 
ing  away  all  the  sacred  vessels  and  utensils,  and  breaking  up  all  their  stated 
worsihipin  the  land,  and  the  land's  lying  waste  and  enapty  for  so  many  years 
together.  How  lively  are  these  ihings  set  tbrth  in  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah ! 
The  work  of  redemption  was  promoted  by  this  remarkable  dispensation  in 
these  Ibllowing  ways. 

1.  It  finally  cured  that  nation  of  their  itch  after  idolatry.  The  prophet 
Isaiah,  speaking  of  the  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  chap.  ii.  18, 
speaks  of  the  abolishing  of  idolatry  as  one  thing  that  should  be  done  to  this 
end  :  "  And  the  idols  he  shall  utterly  abolish."  When  the  time  was  drawing 
near,  that  God  would  aboli^h  I  ieathen  idolatr}*,  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
known  world,  as  he  did  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  after  Christ  came,  it 
pleased  him  fiist  to  abolish  Heathenism  among  his  own  people ;  and  he  did  it 
now  by  their  caj)tivity  into  Babylon  ;  a  presage  of  that  abolishing  of  idols,  that 
God  was  about  to  bring  to  pass  by  Christ  through  so  great  a  part  of  the  Hea- 
then world 

This  nation  that  was  addicted  to  idolatry  before  for  so  many  ages,  and  that 
nothing  would  cure  them  of,  not  all  the  reproofs,  and  warnings,  and  corrections, 
that  they  had,  and  all  the  judgments  God  inflicted  on  them  tor  it ;  yet  now 
were  finally  cured ;  so  that  however  some  might  fall  into  this  sin  afterwards^ 
as  they  did  about  the  time  of  Antiochus's  persecution,  yet  the  nation,  as  a  nation, 
never  showed  any  hankering  after  this  sin  any  more.  This  was  a  refnarkable 
and  wonderful  change  in  that  people,  and  what  directly  promoted  the  work  of 
reilemption,  as  it  was  a  grral  advancement  of  the  interest  of  religion. 

2.  It  was  one  thing  tluit  prepare*!  the  way  of  Christ's  coming,  and  Sitting 
up  the  glorious  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  as  it  took  away  many  of  those  things 
wherein  consisted  the  glory  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  In  order  to  introduce 
the  glorious  dispinsation  ol  the  gos|»el,  the  external  glory  of  the  Jewish  church 
must  be  diminisheil,  as  we  olxstrvt<l  before.  This  the  Babylonish  captivity 
did  many  ways;  it  brought  the  people  very  low. 

First,  It  removed  the  tfnn)oral  dia<lem  of  the  house  of  David  away  from 
them,  i.  e.,  the  supreme  an<l  independent  government  of  themselves.  It  took 
away  the  crown  and  diadt-m  from  the  nation.  The  time  now  approaching 
when  Chri>t,  the  great  und  everlasting  king  of  his  church,  was  to  reign,  it  was 
time  for  the  typical  kings  to  withdraw.  As  God  said  by  Kzekiel,  chap.  xxi. 
26 :  "  He  removed  the  crown  and  diadem,  that  it  might  hv  no  more,  till  he 
shouki  come,  whose  right  it  was."  The  Jews  henceforward  were  always  de 
pendent  on  the  governing  jwwer  of  other  nations,  until  Christ  came,  for  neai 
six  hundred  years,  exct'pting  about  ninety  years,  during  which  space  they 
maintained  a  sort  of  independence,  by  continual  wars,  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Maccabees  and  their  |)Osterity. 

Again,  by  the  captivity,  the  glory  and  magnificence  of  the  temple  was  taken 
away,  and  the  temple  that  was  built  afterwards,  was  nothing  in  comparison 
with  it.  Thus  it  was  m«et,  when  the  time  drew  nigh  that  the  glorious  :intit\pe 
of  the  temple  should  appear,  that  the  typical  temple  should  have  its  glory 
withdrawn. 

Again,  another  thing  that  they  lost  by  the  captivity,  was  the  two  tables  of 
the  testimony  delivered  to  Moses,  written  with  the  finger  of  God ;  the  two 
tables  on  which  God  with  his  own  finger  wrote  the  ten  commandments  on 
Mount  Sinai.  These  seem  to  have  been  preserved  in  the  ark  till  the  captivity. 
These  Were  in  the  ark  when  Solomon  placed  the  ark  in  the  temple,  1  Kings 
iriii.  9.  There  whs  nothing  in  the  ark,  save  th«  two  tables  of  stone,  which  Moses 
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put  there  at  Horeb.  And  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  any  other,  but  that  they 
remained  there  as  long  as  ihat  temple  Mood.  But  the  Jews  speak  of  these  as 
finally  lost  at  that  time ;  though  the  same  commandments  were  preserved  in  the 
book  ol'  the  law.  These  tables  also  were  w iihdiawn  on  the  approach  of  their 
antitype. 

Again,  another  thing  that  was  lost  that  the  Jews  had  before,  was  thcUrim 
and  Thummim.  This  is  evident  by  Ezraii.  63:  "  And  the  Tirshatha  said  unto 
them,  that  they  should  not  eat  of  the  most  holy  things,  till  there  should  stand 
up  a  priest  with  Urira  and  Thummim."  And  we  have  no  account  that  this 
was  ever  restored  ;  but  the  ancient  writings  of  the  Jews  say  the  contrary.  What 
this  tJrim  and  Thummim  was,  J  shall  not  now  inquire ;  but  only  observe,  that 
it  was  something  by  which  the  high  priest  inquired  of  God,  and  received  im- 
mediate answers  from  him,  or  by  which  God  gave  forth  immediate  oracles  on 
particular  occasions.  This  was  now  withdrawn,  the  time  approaching  when 
Christ,  the  antitype  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  the  great  word  and  oracle  of 
God,  was  to  come. 

Another  thing  that  the  ancient  Jews  say  was  wanting  in  the  second  temple, 
was  the  Shechinah,  or  cloud  of  glory  over  the  mercy  seat.  This  was  promised 
to  be  in  the  tabernacle,  I^vit.  xvi.  2 :  '*  For  1  will  appear  in  the  cloud  upon 
the  mercy  seat."  And  we  read  elsewhere  of  the  cloud  of  glory  descending  intc 
the  tabernacle,  £xod.  xl.  35;  and  so  we  do  likewise  with  respect  to  Solomon's 
temple.  But  we  have  no  account  that  this  cloud  of  glory  was  in  the  second 
temple.  And  the  ancient  accounts  of  the  Jews  say,  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  in  the  second  temple.  This  was  needless  in  the  second  temple,  consider- 
ing that  God  had  promised  that  he  would  till  this  temple  with  glory  another 
way,  viz,  by  Christ's  coming  into  it ;  which  was  afterwards  fulliiied.  See 
Haggai  ii.  7 :  **  J  will  shake  all  nations,  ami  the  desire  of  all  nations  shall 
come,  and  1  will  fill  this  liouse  with  glory,  saith  the  Lonl  of  hosts." 

Another  thing,  that  the  Jews  in  their  ancient  writings  mention  as  being 
now  withdrawn,  was  the  fire  from  heaven  on  the  altar.  \Vhen  Moses  built  the 
tabernacle  and  altar  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  first  sacrifices  were  offered  on  it, 
fire  came  down  from  heaven,  and  consumed  the  burnt-ofTering,  as  in  Levit.  ix. 
24 ;  and  so  again,  when  Solomon  built  the  temple,  and  offered  the  first  sacrifi* 
::es,  as  you  may  see  in  2  Chron.  vii.  1.  And  this  fire  was  never  to  go  out,  but 
with  the  greatest  care  to  be  kept  alive,  as  God  commamled,  Levit.  vi.  13 : 
**  The  fire  shall  ever  be  burning  upon  the  altar :  it  shall  never  go  out."  And 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  fiie  in  Solomon's  time  ever  went  out  till  the 
temple  was  destroyed  by  the  Babylonians.  But  then  it  was  extinguished,  and 
never  was  restored.  We  have  no  account  of  its  being  given  on  the  building 
of  the  second  temple,  as  we  have  at  the  building  of  the  tabernacle  and  first 
temple.  But  the  Jews,  after  their  return,  were  forced  to  make  use  of  their 
common  fire  instead  of  it,  according  to  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  Jews.  Thus 
the  lights  of  the  Old  Testament  go  out,  on  the  approach  of  the  glorious  Sun 
of  righteousness. 

3.  The  captivity  into  Babylon  was  the  oixasion  of  another  thing  which  did 
afterwards  much  promote  the  MMtini;  up  of  Christ's  kin»rdoiij  in  the  world,  and 
that  was  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  through  the  greater  part  of  the  known 
worhi,  before  tlie  coming  of  Christ.  For  the  whole  nation  being  carried  away 
far  out  of  their  own  land,  and  continuHJ  in  a  state  of  captivity  for  so  long  a  time^ 
they  got  them  |)ossessions,  and  built  them  houses,  ami  settleii  theuiselves  in  the 
land  of  their  captivity,  agreeably  to  thf  direction  that  Jeremiah  gave  them,  in 
the  ietter  he  wrote  to  them  in  the  29tl   jhapter  of  Jeremiah.     4 ml  therefore, 
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nhen  Cyrus  gave  them  liberty  to  return  to  the  land  where  they  had  formerlv 
dwek,  many  of  thera  never  returned;  they  were  r.ot  willing  to  leave  their 
settlemenis  ami  possessions  there,  to  go  into  a  desolate  country,  many  hundred 
miles  distant,  which  none  but  the  old  men  amon^  them  had  ever  seen ;  and 
therefore  they  were  but  few,  but  a  small  number  that  returned,  as  we  see  in  the 
accounts  we  have  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Great  numbers  tariied 
behind,  though  tliey  still  retained  the  same  religion  with  those  that  relurne<l, 
so  far  as  it  could  be  practised  in  a  foreign  land.  Those  messengers  that  we 
read  of  in  the  7th  chapter  of  Zechariah,  that  came  to  inquire  of  the  priests  and 
prophets  in  Jerusalem,  Sherezer  and  Repemmelech,  are  supposed  to  be  messen- 
gers sent  from  the  Jews  that  remained  still  in  Babylon. 

Those  Jews  that  remained  still  in  that  country  were  soon,  by  the  great 
changes  that  happened  in  the  world,  dispersed  thence  into  all  the  adjacent 
countries.  And  hence  we  find,  that  in  Esther's  time,  which  was  after  the 
return  from  the  captivity,  the  Jews  were  a  people  that  were  dispersed  through- 
out all  parts  of  the  vast  Persian  empire,  that  extende<I  from  India  to  Ethiopia; 
as  you  njay  see,  Eslh.  iii.  8:  "And  Haman  said  unto  King  Ahasuerus,  There 
is  a  certain  people  scattered  abroad,  ami  dispersed  among  the  people  in  all  the 
provinces  of  thy  kingdom,"  &c.  And  so  tliey  continue*!  dispersed  till  Christ 
c;»me,  and  till  the  apostles  went  forth  to  preach  the  gospel.  But  yet  these 
dispersed  Jews  retained  their  religion  in  this  dispersion,  'i'heir  captivity,  as  1 
said  before,  thoroughly  cure*!  them  of  their  idolatry  ;  and  it  was  their  manner, 
for  as  many  of  them  as  could  from  time  to  time,  to  go  up  to  the  land  of  Judea 
to  Jt rusultm  at  their  great  feasts.  Hence  we  read  in  the  2d  chapter  of  Acts, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  great  feast  of  Pentecost,  there  were  Jews  abiding  at 
Jerusaleui  out  of  evrry  nation  under  h<aven. — These  were  Jews  come  up  from 
all  couriliies  where  they  were  dispersed,  to  worship  at  that  feast.  And  hence 
we  find,  in  the  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  wherever  the  apostles 
went  preaching  through  tlie  world,  they  foumi  Jews.  They  came  to  such  a 
city,  and  to  such  a  city,  and  went  into  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews. 

Antiochus  the  Great,  about  two  hundred  years  before  Christ,  on  a  certain 
occasion,  transplanted  two  thousand  families  of  Jews  from  the  country  about 
Babylon  into  Asia  the  I>ess;  and  so  they  and  their  posteiity,  many  of  them, 
settled  in  Pontus,  Gahitia,  Phrygin,  Pam|)hilia,  and  in  Ephesus;  and  from  thence 
petileil  in  Athens,  and  Corinth,  and  Rome.  Whence  came  those  synagogues  in 
those  places  that  the  A|>os!le  Paul  preached  in. 

Now,  this  di>persion  of  the  Jews  through  the  world  before  Christ  came,  did 
many  ways  prepare  the  way  for  his  coming,  and  setting  up  his  kingdom  in  the 
worhl. 

One  was,  tliat  this  was  a  means  of  raising  a  gen  Tal  expectation  of  the 
Messiah  through  the  world  about  the  time  that  he  actually  ^ame.  For  the  Jews, 
wherever  they  were  dispersed,  carried  the  holy  Scriptures  with  them,  and  so  the 
proplieiies  of  the  Messiah  ;  and  being  conversant  with  the  nations  among  whom 
they  lived,  they,  by  that  means,  became  acquainted  with  these  prophecies,  and 
with  the  expectations  of  the  Jews  of  their  glorious  Messiah  ;  ami  by  this  means, 
the  birth  of  such  a  glorious  person  in  Judea  about  that  time  began  to  be  the 
general  expectation  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  as  appears  by  the  writings  of 
the  learned  men  of  the  Heathen  that  lived  about  that  time,  which  are  still 
extant ;  particularly  Virgil,  the  famous  poet  that  livetl  in  Italy  a  little  before 
Christ  Wbs  born,  has  a  poem  about  the  expectation  of  a  great  prince  that  was 
to  be  bom,  and  the  happy  times  of  righteousness  and  peace  that  he  was  to  in* 
joduce;  btiuv  o!'  it  \ery  much  in  the  language  of  the  prophet  Isaiah 
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Another  way  that  this  dispersed  state  of  the  Jews  prepared  the  way  foi 
Christ  was,  that  it  showed  the  necessity  of  abolishing  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
and  introducing  a  new  dispensation  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  It  showed  the 
necessity  of  abolishing  the  ceremonial  law,  and  the  old  Jewish  worship ;  for 
by  this  means,  the  observance  of  that  ceremonial  law  becaiiie  impracticable 
even  by  the  Jews  themselves  ;  for  the  ceremonial  law  was  adapted  to  the  state 
of  a  people  dwelling  together  in  the  same  land,  where  was  the  city  that  God 
had  chosen ;  where  was  the  temple,  the  only  place  where  they  might  offer 
sacrifices ;  and  where  it  was  lawful  for  their  priests  and  Levites  to  officiate, 
where  they  were  to  bring  their  first  fruits,  and  where  were  their  cities  of  refuge 
and  the  like.  But  the  Jews,  by  this  dispersion,  lived,  many  of  them,  in  other 
lands,  more  than  a  thousand  miles  distant,  when  Christ  came ;  which  made  the 
observation  of  their  la  ws  of  sacrifices,  and  the  like,  impracticable.  And  though 
their  forefathers  might  be  to  blame  in  not  going  up  to  the  land  of  Judea  when 
they  were  permitteil  by  Cyrus,  yet  the  case  was  now,  as  to  many  of  them  at 
least,  become  impracticable ;  which  showed  the  necessity  of  introducing  a  new 
dispensation,  that  should  be  fitted,  not  only  to  one  particular  land,  but  to  the 
general  circumstances  and  use  of  all  nations  of  the  world. 

Again,  another  way  that  this  dispersion  of  the  Jews  through  the  world  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  world,  was, 
that  it  contributed  to  the  making  the  facts  concerning  Jesus  Christ  publicly 
known  through  the  world.  For,  as  1  observed  before,  the  Jews  that  lived  in 
other  countries,  used  frequently  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  at  their  three  great  feasts, 
which  Were  from  year  to  year ;  and  so,  by  this  means,  they  couhl  not  but  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  news  of  the  wonderful  things  that  Christ  did  in  that 
land.  We  find  that  they  were  present  at,  and  took  ^reat  notice  of  that  fijreat 
miracle  of  raising  Lazarus,  which  ♦'Xcited  the  curiosity  of  tiiose  foreign  Jews, 
that  came  up  to  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  to  see  Jesus  ;  as  you  may  see  in  John 
xii.  19,  20,  21.  These  Greeks  were  foreign  Jews  and  pio>elytes,  as  is  evident 
by  their  coming  to  worship  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  The  Jews  that  lived 
abroad  among  the  Greeks,  and  spoke  their  language,  were  called  Greeks^  or 
Hellenists;  so  they  are  called  GVecta/<f,  Acts  vi.  1.  These  Grecians  here 
spoken  of  were  not  Gentile  Cliristians  ;  for  this  was  before  the  calling  of  the 
Gentili'S. 

By  the  same  means,  the  Jews  that  went  up  from  other  countries  biva me  ac 
quainte<l  with  Christ's  crucifixion.  Thus  the  disciples,  going  to  Emniaus,  say 
to  Chi ist,  when  they  did  not  know  him,  Luke  xxiv.  IS:  *•  Art  thou  only  a 
stranger  in  Jerusalem,  and  hast  not  known  the  thin<:;s  which  have  come  to  pass 
there  in  these  days?''  plainly  intimating,  that  the  lhini»>  concerning  Jesus  were 
80  publicly  known  to  .11  men,  that  it  was  wonderful  to  find  any  man  unac* 
quamted  witli  them  And  so  afterwards  they  became  acquainted  with  the 
news  of  his  resur'-.ction ;  and  when  they  went  home  again  into  their  own 
countries,  they  carried  the  news  with  them,  ant!  so  made  these  facts  public 
through  the  worhi,  as  they  had  made  the  prophecies  ot  th<  ni  public  before. 

Alter  this,  those  foiei^n  Jews  that  came  to  Jerusalem,  took  great  ntttice  of 
the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost,  and  the  wondeil'ul  elfecls  ol  it ;  and 
many  of  them  were  converted  by  it,  viz.,  Parthians,  Mtdt-s,  Elamites,  ai.d  tiie 
dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Egypt,  and  the  parts  of  Lybia  about  Cyrenc^ 
and  the  strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and  proselytes,  Ctetes  and  Arabiaius.  And 
so  they  did  not  only  carr}'  back  the  news  of  the  facts  of  Christianity,  but 
Christianity  itself,  into  their  own  countries  witL  them;  which  contributed  much 
to  the  spreading  of  it  through  the  world. 
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Again,  another  way  that  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  contii'butecl  to  the  set- 
ting up  of  the  gospel  kingdom  in  the  world  was,  that  it  opened  a  door  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Apostles,  in  all  places  where  they  came  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel. For  almost  in  all  places  where  they  came  to  preach  the  gospel,  they 
found  Jews,  and  synajrogues  of  the  Jews,  where  the  holy  Scriptures  were  wont 
to  be  read,  and  the  true  God  woishipped ;  which  was  a  great  advantage  to  the 
apostles  in  their  spreading  the  cospel  through  the  world.  For  their  way  was, 
into  whatever  city  they  came,  first  to  go  into  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews  f  they 
being  people  of  the  same  nation),  and  there  to  preach  the  gospel  unto  them. 
And  hereby  Iheir  coming,  and  their  new  doctrine,  was  taken  notice  of  by  their 
Gentile  neighbors,  whose  curiosity  excited  them  to  hear  what  thev  had  to  say  ; 
which  became  a  fair  occasion  to  the  apostles  to  preach  the  gospel  to  them.  It 
appears  that  it  was  thus,  by  the  account  we  have  of  things  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostlef  And  thtse  Gentiles  having  been  before,  many  of  them,  prepared  in 
some  measure,  b>  the  knowledge  they  had  of  the  Jews'  religion,  and  of  their 
worship  of  one  God,  and  of  their  prophecies,  and  expectation  of  a  Messiah ; 
which  knowledge  they  derived  from  the  Jews,  who  had  long  been  their  neigh- 
bors: this  opened  the  door  for  the  gospel  to  have  access  to  them.  And  the 
woik  of  the  apostles  with  them  was  doubtless  much  easier  than  if  they  never  had 
heard  any  thing  before  of  any  expectation  of  such  a  person  as  the  apostles 
preached,  or  any  thing  about  the  worship  of  one  only  tiue  God. 

So  many  ways  did  the  Babylonish  captivity  greatly  prepare  the  way  for 
Christ's  coming. 

II.  The  next  particular  that  I  would  take  notice  of  is,  the  addition  made  to 
the  can(Mi  of  Scripture  in  the  time  of  the  captivity,  in  those  two  remarkable 
portions  of  Scripture,  the  prophecies  of  Kzekiel  and  Daniel.  Christ  appeared 
to  each  of  these  pr(»pliets  in  the  loim  of  that  nature  which  he  was  afterwards 
to  take  ui>on  him.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  gives  a.i  account  of  his  thus  appear- 
ing to  him  repeatedly,  as  Ezik.  i.  2G:  '*  And  above  the  fumament  that  was  over 
their  heads,  was  the  likeness  of  a  throne,  as  the  appearance  of  a  sapphire  stone, 
and  upon  the  likeness  of  the  throne  was  the  likeness  as  the  appearance  of  a  man 
above  upon  it ;"  and  so  chap.  viii.  I,  2 :  '*  There  stoo<l  before  me  as  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man.  And  I  heard  a  man's  voice  between  the  banks  of  Ulai,  which 
called,  anil  said,  Gabiiel,  make  this  man  to  understand  the  vision."  There  are 
several  things  tliat  n;ake  it  evident,  that  this  was  Christ,  that  1  cannot  now 
stand  to  mention  particiilruly.  So  Christ  appeared  ap:ain  as  a  man  to  this  pro- 
phet, chap.  X.  5,  6  :  '*  Then  1  lilt  up  mine  eyes  and  h  oked,  and  behold,  a  cer- 
tain man  dfthed  in  linen,  whose  loins  were  girded  with  fine  gold  of  Uphaz; 
his  body  also  was  like  the  beryl,  and  his  face  as  the  appearance  of  lightning, 
and  his  eyes  as  lan:ps  of  fire,  and  his  arms  and  his  feet  like  in  color  to  pol- 
ished brass,  and  the  voice  of  his  words  like  the  voice  of  a  multitude."  Com- 
paring this  vision  with  that  of  the  AjKistle  John  in  the  1st  chapter  of  Revela- 
tion, makes  it  manifest  that  it  was  Christ.  And  the  prophet  Daniel,  in  the 
historical  part  of  h  s  look,  gives  an  account  of  a  very  remarkable  appearance 
of  Christ  in  Nebuchaclnezzar's  furnace,  with  Shadrach,  Mesliach,  and  Abednego. 
We  have  the  account  of  it  in  the  3d  chapter.  In  the  25th  verse,  Christ  is  said 
to  be  like  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  he  ap|>eared  in  the  form  of 
man  :  **  Lo,  I  see  four  mm  loose — and  the  form  of  the  fourth  is  like  the  Son 
of  Go(L" 

Christ  did  not  only  here  appear  in  the  form  of  the  human  nature,  but  be 
appeared  in  a  furnace,  saving  those  persons  who  helieved  on  hi  n  from 
Jial  fuinace;  by  which  is  represented  to  us,  how  Christ,  by  coming  himseli 
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into  the  furnace  of  God's  wrath,  saves  those  that  believe  n  him  from  that  fur- 
nace, so  that  it  has  no  power  on  them  ;  and  the  wrath  of  God  never  reaches 
or  touches  them,  so  much  as  to  singe  the  hair  of  their  head. 

These  two  prophets,  in  many  respects,  M'ere  more  particular  concerning  the 
coming  of  Christ,  and  his  glorious  gospel  kingdom,  than  any  of  the  prophets 
had  been  bef(»re.  They  both  of  them  mention  those  three  great  overtuinings 
of  the  world  that  should  be  btfore  he  came.  Ezekiel  is  particular  in  several  places 
concerning  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  prophet  Daniel  is  more  particular  in  fore- 
telling the  time  of  the  coming  of  Christ  than  ever  any  prophet  had  been  before, 
in  the  9th  chapter  of  his  prophecy ;  who  foretold,  that  it  should  be  seventy 
weeks,  i.  e.,  seventy  weeks  of  years,  or  seventy  times  seven  years,  or  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety  years,  from  the  decree  to  rebuild  and  restore  the  state  of  the 
Jews,  till  the  Messiah  should  be  crucified ;  which  must  be  reckoned  from  the 
commission  given  to  Ezra  by  Artaxerxes,  that  we  have  an  account  of  in  the 
7th  chapter  of  Ezra  ;  whereby  the  very  particular  time  of  Christ's  crucifixion 
was  pointed  out,  which  never  had  been  before. 

The  prophet  Ezekiel  is  very  particular  in  the  mystical  description  of  the 
gospel  church,  in  his  account  of  his  vision  of  the  temple  and  city,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  prophecy.  The  prophet  Daniel  points  out  the  order  of  particular 
events  that  should  come  to  pass  relatmg  to  the  Christian  church  after  Christ 
was  come,  as  the  rise  of  Antichrist,  and  the  continuance  of  his  reign,  and  his 
fall,  and  tlie  glory  that  should  follow. 

Thus  does  gospel  light  still  increase,  the  nearer  we  come  to  the  time  of 
Christ's  birth. 

III.  The  next  particular  I  would  mention  is,  the  destruction  of  Babylon, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Chaldean  empire  by  Cyrus.  The  destruction  of 
Babylon  was  in  that  night  in  which  Belshazzar  the  king,  and  the  city  in  gen- 
eral, were  drowned  in  a  drunken  festival,  which  they  kept  to  their  g<xls,  when 
Daniel  was  called  to  read  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall,  Dan.  v.  30  ;  and  it  was 
brought  about  in  such  a  manner,  as  wonderfully  to  show  the  hand  of  God,  and 
remarkably  to  fulfil  his  word  by  his  prophets,  which  I  cannot  now  stand  partic« 
ularly  to  relate.  Now  that  great  city,  which  had  long  been  an  enemy  to  the 
city  of  God,  his  Jerusalem,  was  destroyed,  after  it  had  stooil  ever  since  the  first 
building  of  Babel,  which  was  about  seventeen  hundred  years.  If  the  check 
that  was  put  to  the  building  of  this  city  at  its  beginning,  whereby  they  were 
prevented  from  carryini;  of  it  to  that  extent  and  magnificence  that  they  intend- 
ed ;  I  say,  if  tl;is  promoted  the  work  of  redemption,  as  I  have  before  shown  it 
did,  much  more  did  this  destruction  of  it. 

It  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  God's  vengeance  on  the  enemies  of  his  re- 
deemed church ;  for  God  brought  this  destruction  on  Babylon  for  the  inju- 
ries they  did  to  God's  children,  as  is  often  set  forth  in  the  prophets.  It  also 
promoted  the  work  of  redemption,  as  thereby  God's  people,  that  were  held  cap- 
tive by  them,  were  set  at  liberty  to  return  to  their  own  land  to  rebuild  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  therefore  Cyrus,  who  did  it,  is  called  God's  shepherd  therein,  Isa. 
xliv.  latter  end  ;  and  xlv.  1.  And  these  are  over  and  above  those  ways  wherein 
the  setting  up  and  overthrowing  the  four  monarchies  of  the  world  did  promote 
the  work  of  re«lemption,  which  have  been  before  observetl. 

IV.  What  next  followetl  this  was  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land, 
and  rebuildincc  Jerusalem  and  the  temple.  Cyrus,  as  soon  as  he  had  destroyed 
the  Babylonish  empire,  and  bad  erected  the  Persian  empire  on  its  ruins,  made 
a  decree  in  favor  of  the  Jews,  that  they  might  return  to  their  own  land,  and  re- 
build their  city  and  temple.    This  return  of  the  Jews  out  of  the  Babylnn'ish 
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captiviiy  is,  next  to  the  redemption  out  of  Egypt,  the  most  remarkable  ot  all 
the  OKI  Testament  redemptions,  and  most  insisted  on  in  Scripture,  as  a  type  of 
the  great  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  under  the  hand  of  one  of  the  le- 
gal ancestors  of  Christ,  viz.  Zerubbabel,  the  son  of  Shealtiel,  whose  Babylonish 
name  was  Shesbazzar.  He  was  the  governor  of  the  Jews,  and  their  leader  in 
their  first  return  out  of  captivity  ;  and  together  with  Joshua  the  son  of  Jozedek 
the  high  priest,  had  the  chief  hand  in  rebuilding  the  temple.  This  redemption 
was  brought  about  by  the  hand  of  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  the  priest,  as  the 
redemption  out  of  Egypt  was  brought  about  by  the  hand  of  Moses  and  Aaron. 

The  return  out  of  the  captivity  was  a  remarkable  dispensation  of  Providence. 
It  was  remarkable,  that  the  heart  of  a  Heathen  prince,  as  Cyrus  was,  should 
be  so  inclined  to  favor  such  a  design  as  he  did,  not  only  in  giving  the  people 
liberty  to  return,  and  rebuild  the  city  and  temple,  but  in  giving  charge  that 
they  should  be  helped  with  silver  and  gold,  and  w*ith  goods,  and  with  beasts, 
as  we  read  in  Ezra  i.  4.  And  afterwards  God  wonderfully  inclined  the  heart 
of  Darius  to  further  the  building  of  the  house  of  God  with  his  own  tribute 
money,  and  by  commanding  their  bitter  enemies,  the  Samaritans,  who  had  been 
striving  to  hinder  them,  to  help  them  without  fail,  by  furnishing  them  with  all 
that  they  needed  in  order  to  it,  and  to  supply  them  day  by  day ;  making  a  de- 
cree, that  whosoever  failed  of  it,  timber  should  be  pulled  down  out  of  his  house 
and  he  hanged  thereon,  and  his  house  maile  a  dunghill ;  as  we  have  an  account 
in  the  6th  chapter  of  Ezra.  And  after  this  God  inclined  the  heart  of  Artaxerxes, 
another  king  of  Persia,  to  promote  the  work  of  preserving  the  state  of  the 
Jews,  by  his  ample  commission  to  Ezra,  which  we  have  an  account  of  in  the 
7lh  chapter  of  Ezra;  helping  them  abundantly  with  silver  ami  gold  of  his  own 
bounty,  and  oflfering  more,  as  should  be  needt'ul,  out  of  the  king's  treasure-house, 
and  commanding  his  treasurers  beyond  the  river  Euphrates  to  give  more,  as 
should  be  needed,  unto  a  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  a  hundred  measures  of 
wheat,  a  hundred  baths  of  wine,  and  a  hundred  baths  of  oil,  and  salt  without 
prescribing  how  much  ;  and  giving  leave  to  establish  magistrates  in  the  land  ; 
and  freeing  the  priests  of  toll,  tribute,  and  custom,  and  other  things,  which  ren* 
der  this  decree  and  commission  by  Artaxerxes  the  most  full  and  ample  in  the 
Jews'  favor  of  any  that,  at  any  time,  had  been  given  for  the  restorinc^  of  Jerusa- 
lem :  and  therefore,  in  DaniePs  prophecy,  this  is  called  the  decree  for  restoring 
and  building  Jerusalem ;  and  hence  the  seventy  weeks  are  dated. 

And  then,  after  this,  another  favorable  commission  was  granted  by  the  king 
(»f  Persia  to  Nehemiah,  which  we  have  an  account  of  in  the  2d  chapter  of  Ne- 
hemiah. 

It  was  remarkable  that  the  hearts  of  heathen  princes  should  be  so  inclined. 
It  was  the  effect  of  his  power,  who  hath  the  hearts  of  kings  in  his  hands,  and 
turneth  them  whithersoever  he  will ;  and  it  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  his 
favor  to  his  people. 

Another  remarkable  circumstance  of  this  restitution  of  the  state  of  the  Jews 
to  their  own  land,  was,  that  it  was  accomplished  against  so  much  oppositioo 
of  their  bitter  indefatigable  enemies,  the  Samaritans,  who  for  a  long  tune  to- 
gether, with  all  the  malice  and  craft  they  could  exercise,  opposed  the  Jews  in 
this  affair,  and  sought  their  destruction ;  one  while  by  Bishlam,  Mithridatb, 
Tabeel,  Rehuiq,  and  Shimshai,  as  in  Ezra  iv.,  and  then  by  Tatnai,  Shetharboz- 
nai,  and  their  companions,  as  in  c;hap.  v.,  and  afterwards  by  Sanballat  and  To- 
biah,  as  we  read  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah. 

\Ve  have  showed  before  how  the  settlement  of  the  people  in  this  land  in 
Joshua's  time  promoted  the  work  of  redemption.     On  the  same  accounts  does 
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their  restitution  belong  to  the  same  work.  The  resettlement  of  the  Jews  in 
the  land  of  Canaan  belongs  to  this  work,  as  it  was  a  necessary  means  of  pre- 
serving the  Jewish  church  and  dispensation  in  being,  till  Christ  should  come. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  this  restoration  of  the  Jewish  church,  and  temple,  and 
worship,  the  people  had  remained  without  any  temple,  and  land  of  their  own, 
that  should  be  as  it  were  their  head-quarters,  a  place  of  worship,  habitation,  and 
resort ;  the  whole  constitution,  which  Goil  had  done  so  much  to  establish,  would 
have  been  in  danger  of  utterly  failing,  long  before  that  six  hundred  years  had 
been  out,  which  was  from  about  the  time  of  the  captivity  till  Christ.  And  so  all 
that  preparation  which  God  had  been  making  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  from  the 
time  of  Abraham,  would  have  been  in  vain.  Now  that  very  temple  was  built 
that  God  would  fill  with  glory  by  Christ's  coming  into  it,  as  the  prophets  Hag- 
gai  and  Zechariah  told  the  Jews,  to  encourage  them  in  building  it. 

V.  The  next  particular  I  would  observe,  is  the  addition  made  to  the  canon  of 
the  Scriptures  soon  after  the  captivity  by  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah, 
who  were  prophets  sent  to  encourage  the  people  in  their  work  of  rebuilding 
the  city  and  temple ;  and  the  main  argument  tiiey  make  use  of  to  that  end,  is 
the  approach  of  the  time  of  the  coming  of  Christ.  Haggai  foretold  that  Christ 
should  be  of  ZerubbabePs  legal  posterity ;  last  chapter,  last  verse.  This  seems 
to  be  the  last  and  most  particidar  revelation  of  the  descent  of  Christ,  till  the 
angel  Gabriel  was  sent  to  reveal  it  to  his  mother  Mary. 

VI.  The  next  thing  I  woulil  take  notice  of,  was  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit 
of  Go<l  that  accompanied  the  ministry  of  Ezra  the  priest  after  the  captivity. 
That  there  was  such  a  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  of  God  that  accompanied  Ezra's 
ministry,  is  manifest  by  many  things  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Ntliemiah.  Pres- 
ently after  Ezra  came  up  from  Babylon,  with  the  ample  commission  which 
Artaxerxes  gave  him,  whence  Daniel's  seventy  weeks  began,  lie  set  himself  to 
reform  the  vices  and  corruptions  he  found  among  the  Jews,  and  bis  great  suc- 
cess in  it  we  have  an  account  of  in  the  10th  chapter  of  Ezra  ;  so  that  there 
appeared  a  very  general  an<l  great  mourning  of  the  congregation  of  Israel  for 
their  sins,  which  was  accompanied  with  a  solemn  covenant  that  the  people  en- 
tered into  with  Goil ;  and  this  was  followed  with  a  great  and  general  reforma- 
tion, as  we  have  there  an  account.  And  the  people  about  the  same  time,  with 
great  zeal,  an<!  earnestness,  anil  reverence,  gathered  themselves  together  to  hear 
the  word  of  God  read  by  Ezra,  and  gave  diligent  attention  while  Ezra  and  the 
other  priests  preached  to  them,  by  reading  and  exj)Ounding  the  law,  and  were 
greatly  affected  in  the  hearing  of  it.  They  wept  when  they  heard  the  words 
of  the  law,  and  set  themselves  to  oliserve  the  law,  and  kept  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles, as  the  Scripture  observes,  after  such  a  manner  as  it  had  not  been  kept 
since  the  days  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  as  we  have  an  account  of  in  the  8lh 
chapter  of  Nehemiah.  And  after  this,  having  separated  themselves  from  all 
strangers,  they  solenmly  observed  a  fast,  by  hearing  the  word  of  God,  confess- 
ing their  sins,  and  renewing  their  covenant  with  (Jo<l ;  and  manifested  their 
sincerity  in  that  transaction  by  actually  reforming  many  abii«!»*s  in  religion  and 
morals,  as  we  learn  from  the  9th  and  fcdlowing  chapters  of  Nehemiah. 

It  is  observable,  that  it  has  been  Go<!'s  manner  in  every  remarkable  new 
establishment  of  the  state  of  his  visible  church,  to  give  a  remarkable  outpouring 
of  his  Spirit.  So  it  was  on  the  first  establishment  of  the  church  of  the  Jews  af 
their  first  coming  into  Canaan  under  Joshia,  as  has  been  observcnt ;  and  so  it 
was  now  in  this  second  settlement  of  the  church  in  the  same  land  in  the  time  ot 
Ezra ;  and  so  it  was  on  the  first  establishment  of  the  Christian  church  after 
Christ's  resurrection,  God  wisely  and  graciously  laying  the  foundation  of  those 
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esiablishments  in  a  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  state 
of  his  church,  thenceforward  continued  in  those  establishments.  And  this  pour* 
.ng  out  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  was  a  final  cure  of  that  nation  of  that  particular 
sin  which  just  before  they  especially  run  into,  viz.,  intermarrying  with  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  for  however  inclined  to  it  they  were  before,  they  ever  after  showed  an 
aversion  to  it 

VII.  Ezra  added  to  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures.  He  wrote  the  book  of 
Ezra,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  written  the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  at  least 
to  have  compiled  them,  if  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  materials,  or  all  the  paits 
of  these  writings.  That  these  books  were  written,  or  compiled  and  completed, 
after  the  captivity,  the  things  contained  in  the  books  themselves  make  manifest ; 
for  the  genealogies  contained  therein,  are  brought  down  below  the  captivity,  as 
1  Chron.  iii.  17,  &c.  We  have  there  an  account  of  the  posterity  of  Jehoiachin 
for  several  successive  generations.  And  there  is  mention  in  these  books  of  this 
captivity  into  Babylon,  as  of  a  thing  past,  and  of  things  that  were  done  on  the 
return  of  the  Jews  after  the  captivity,  as  you  may  see  in  the  9lh  chapter.  The 
chapter  is  mostly  filled  up  w  ith  an  account  of  things  that  came  to  pass  after  the 
captivity  into  Babylon,  as  you  may  see  by  comparing  it  with  what  is  said  in  the 
books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  And  that  Ezra  was  the  person  that  compiled 
these  books,  is  probable  by  this,  because  they  conclude  with  words  that  we 
know  are  the  words  of  Ezra's  history.  The  two  last  verses  are  Ezra's  words 
in  the  history  he  gives  in  the  two  first  verses  of  the  book  of  Ezra. 

VIII.  Ezra  is  supposed  to  have  collected  all  the  books  oi  which  the  Holy 
Scriptures  did  then  consist,  and  to  have  disposed  them  in  their  pro|)er  order. 
Ezra  is  olien  s^ioken  of  as  a  noted  and  eminent  scribe  of  the  law  ot'  Go<l,  and 
the  canon  of  Scripture  in  his  time  was  nianiti^tly  under  his  special  care;  and 
the  Jews,  lV(»m  tli*.*  first  arcounts  we  have  from  lliem,  have  always  held  that  the 
canon  of  Scripture,  so  much  of  it  as  was  then  extant,  was  collected  and  orderly 
dispose<l  and  settled  by  Ezra  ;  and  from  him  they  have  deliveretl  it  ilown  in  the 
order  in  which  he  disposed  it,  till  Christ's  time,  when  the  Christian  church  re* 
ceived  it  from  them,  and  have  delivered  it  down  to  our  times.  The  truth  of 
this  is  allowi*d  as  undoubtetl  b)  divines  in  general. 

IX.  The  work  of  re«leinption  was  carried  on  and  promotwl  in  this  period  l)y 
greatly  multiplying  the  copies  of  the  law,  and  ap|x>intiiig  the  constant  public 
reailiiig  nl  them  in  all  the  » ities  of  Israel  in  their  synagogues.  It  is  evident  that 
before  the  captivity  tiiere  were  but  few  copies  of  the  law.  There  was  the  ori- 
ginal, laid  up  beside  the  ark  ;  and  the  kin;;s  were  re(}uired  to  write  out  a  copy 
of  the  law  for  their  use,  and  the  law  was  re(juire«l  to  be  read  to  the  whole  con- 
gregation of  Israel  once  eveiy  seventh  year.  And  we  have  no  account  of  any 
other  stated  public  reading  of  the  law  before  the  captivity  but  this.  And  it  is 
manifest  by  several  things  that  might  ht  meiitionf*d,  that  copies  of  the  law  were 
exrt*ediiii;  rare  before  the  captivity.  But  after  the  captivity,  the  constant  read- 
ing of  the  law  was  set  up  in  every  synagogue  throughout  the  land.  First, they 
began  with  rea<ling  the  law,  and  then  they  proceeded  to  establish  the  constant 
readin<;  of  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  And  les>oiis  were  read  out 
of  the  Old  Testament,  as  made  up  of  both  the  law  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
Scripture  then  extant,  in  all  the  suiagogui-s,  which  were  set  up  in  every  city, 
and  ever)  where,  wherever  the  Jews  in  any  con>id«Table  number  dwelt,  as  our 
meeting-houses  are.  Thus  we  fiml  it  was  in  Chiust*s  and  the  apc^tles'  time: 
Acts  XV.  21,  '*  Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  ever)-  city  them  that  pieach  him,  be- 
ing read  in  the  synagogues  every  Sabbath  day.'*  This  custom  is  universally 
supposed,  both  by  Jews  and  Christians,  to  be  begun  by  Ezra.     There  were 
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doubtless  public  assemblies  before  the  r4iptivity  int*/  Babylon.  They  used  to 
assemble  at  the  temple  at  their  great  feasts,  and  were  directed  when  they  were 
at  a  loss  about  any  thing  in  the  law,  to  go  to  the  priest  for  instruction ;  and 
they  used  also  to  resort  to  the  prophets'  houses,  and  we  read  of  synagogues  in 
the  land  befr^re,  Psal.  Ixxiv.  8.  But  it  is  not  supposed  that  they  had  copies  ol 
the  law  for  constant  public  reading  and  expounding  through  the  land  before, 
as  afterwards*  This  was  one  great  means  of  their  being  preserved  from 
idolatry. 

X.  The  next  thing  I  would  mention,  is  God's  remarkably  preserving  the 
church  and  nation  of  the  Jews,  when  they  were  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
universally  destroyed  by  Kaman.  We  have  the  story  in  the  book  of  Esther, 
with  which  you  are  acquainted.  This  series  of  providences  was  very  wonder- 
ful in  preventing  this  destruction.  Esther  was  doubtless  born  for  this  end,  to 
be  the  instrument  of  this  remarkable  preservation. 

XI.  After  this  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  further  added  to  in  the  books  of 
Nehemiah  and  Esther;  the  one  by  5sehemiah  himself:  and  whether  the  other 
was  written  by  Nehemiah,  or  Mordecai,  or  Malachi,  is  not  of  importance  for  us 
to  know,  so  long  as  it  is  one  of  those  books  that  were  always  admitted  and  re- 
ceived as  a  part  of  their  canon  by  the  Jews,  and  was  among  those  books  that 
the  Jews  called  their  Scri[)tures  in  Christ's  time,  and  as  such  was  approved  by 
him.  For  Christ  does  ofien,  in  his  speeches  to  the  Jews,  manifestly  approve 
and  confirm  those  books  which  amongst  them  went  by  the  name  of  the  Scrip' 
tures,  as  might  easily  be  shown,  if  there  were  time  for  it. 

XII.  Alter  this  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  completed  and  sealed 
by  Malachi.  The  manner  of  his  conchnlinn-  his  prophecy  seems  to  imply,  tha* 
they  were  to  ex|H*ct  no  more  prophecies,  and  no  more  written  revelations  from 
God, till  Christ  should  come.  For  in  the  last  chapter  he  pi'^phesit-s  of  Christ's 
coming,  ver.  2,  3 :  "  But  unto  you  that  fear  my  name  shall  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness arise  with  healing  in  his  wings  ;  and  ye  shall  go  forth  and  grow  up  as 
calves  of  the  stall ;  and  ye  shall  tread  down  the  wicked ;  for  they  shall  be  as 
ashes  under  the  soles  of  your  feet,  in  the  day  that  I  shall  do  this,  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts."  Then  we  read  in  ver.  4,  "  Remember  ye  the  law  of  Moses  my  ser- 
vant, which  i  commanded  unto  him  in  Horeb  for  all  Israel,  with  the  statutes 
and  judgments/'  i.  e..  Remember  and  improve  what  ye  have  ;  keep  close  to  that 
written  rule  you  have,  as  expecting  no  more  additions  to  it  till  the  night  of  the 
OKI  Testament  is  ovct,  and  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shall  at  length  arise. 

XIII.  Soon  after  this,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  ceased  amoni(  tliat  people  till 
the  time  of  the  New  Ti*stament.  Thus  the  Old  Testament  light,  the  stars  of 
the  long  night,  l>egan  apace  to  hide  their  heads,  the  time  of  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness now  drawing  nigh.  We  before  oliserveil,  how  the  kings  of  the  house 
of  David  ceased  before  the  true  king  and  head  of  the  church  came ;  and  how 
the  cloud  of  glory  withdrew,  before  Christ,  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory, 
appeared;  and  so  as  to  several  other  things.  And  now  at  last  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  ceased.  The  time  of  the  great  Frophet  of  God  was  now  so  ni^jh,  it 
was  time  for  their  typical  prophets  to  be  silent. 

\Vt  have  now  gone  through  with  the  time  that  we  have  any  historical  ac- 
count of  in  the  wrilini^s  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  last  thing  that  was  men- 
tioned, by  which  the  work  c^f  redemption  was  promoted,  was  the  ceasing  of  the 
spirit  of  prophei^y. 

1  now  proceeil  to  show  how  the  work  of  redemption  was  carried  on  through 
the  remaining  times  that  were  before  Christ :  in  which  we  have  not  thai  thread 
of  Scripture  history  to  guide  us  that  we  have  had  hitherto:  but   have  these 
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three  things  to  guide  us,  viz.,  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  human  his- 
tories of  those  times,  and  some  occasional  mention  made,  and  some  evidence 
fiven,  of  some  things  which  happened  in  those  times,  in  the  New  Testament 
herefore, 

XiV.  The  next  particular  that  I  shall  mention  under  this  period,  is  the  des- 
truction of  the  Persian  empire,  and  setting  up  of  the  Grecian  empire  by  Alex- 
ander. This  came  to  pass  about  sixty  or  seventy  vears  after  the  times  wherein 
the  prophet  Malachi  is  supposed  to  have  prophesied,  and  about  three  hundred 
and  thirty  years  before  Christ.  This  was  the  third  overturning  of  the  world 
that  came  to  pass  in  this  period,  and  was  greater  and  more  remarkable  than 
either  of  the  foregoing.  It  was  very  remarkable  on  account  of  the  suddenness 
of  that  conquest  of  the  world  which  Alexander  made,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
empire  which  he  set  up,  which  much  exceedwl  all  the  foregoing  in  its  extent. 

This  event  is  much  spoken  of  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel.  This  empire  is 
represented  by  the  third  kingdom  of  brass,  in  Daniel's  interpretation  of  Nebu- 
chai'nezzar's  dream,  as  in  Dan.  ii. ;  and  in  Daniel's  vision  of  the  four  beasts,  is 
represented  by  the  third  beast  that  was  like  a  leopard,  that  had  on  his  back  four 
wings  of  a  fowl,  to  represent  the  swiftness  of  its  conquest,  chap.  vii.  ;  and  is 
more  particularly  represented  by  the  he-goat  in  the  8th  chapter,  that  came  from 
the  west  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  touche<I  not  the  ground,  to  repre- 
sent how  swiftly  Alexander  overran  the  world.  The  angel  himseif  does  ex- 
pressly interpret  this  he-goat  tosignifythekingof  Greeia,  ver.  21.  The  rough 
goat  is  the  king  of  Greeia;  and  the  great  horn  that  is  between  his  eyes  is  the 
hrst  king,  i.  e.,  Alexaniler  himself. 

At'ler  Alexander  kad  conquered  the  world,  he  soon  died  ;  and  his  dominion 
did  not  ilescend  to  his  posterity,  but  four  of  his  principal  captains  divided  his 
eui])ire  between  them,  as  it  there  follows.  Now  that  being  broken,  whereas 
four  stoo<l  up  for  it,  four  kingduns  shall  stand  up  out  of  the  nation,  but  not  in 
his  power;  so  you  may  see  in  the  11th  chapter  of  Daniel.  The  angel  after 
foretelling  of  the  Persian  empire,  then  proceeiletl  to  foretell  of  Alexander,  ver. 
3  :  *'  And  a  mighty  king  shall  stand  up,  that  shall  rule  with  great  dominion,  and 
do  according  to  his  will."  Anil  then  he  foretells,  in  the  4th  verse,  of  the  divi 
ding  of  his  kingdom  between  his  four  captains :  '*  And  when  he  i>hall  stand 
up,  his  kingdom  shall  be  broken,  and  shall  be  divided  towards  the  four  winds 
oi'  heaven  ;  and  not  to  his  posterity,  nor  acconling  to  his  dominion  which  he 
ruled :  for  his  kin^<!oni  shall   be  plucketl  up,  even  for  others  besiiles  those." 

Two  of  these  lour  captains,  whose  kinijiloms  were  next  to  Judea,  the  one 
ha<l  Ki;v|)t  and  the  nei*;hboring  countries  on  the  south  of  Judea,  and  the  other 
had  S\ria  and  the  neighboring  countries  north  of  Judea;  and  these  two  are 
those  that  are  called  the  kings  of  the  north  and  of  the  south  in  the  11th  chapter 
of  Daniel. 

Sow,  this  setting  up  of  the  Grecian  empire  did  greatly  prepare  the  way  for 
Christ's  coming,  anti  setting  up  his  kingd<Mn  in  the  world.  Besides  those  ways 
common  to  the  other  overturnings  of  the  world  *n  this  period,  that  have  been 
fklready  mentioned,  there  is  one  peculiar  to  this  revoluticm  which  I  would  take 
notice  of,  which  did  remarkably  promote  the  workof  retlemption;  and  that  was, 
that  it  made  the  (irt*ek  language  common  in  the  world.  To  have  one  common 
language  undersKMnl  and  u>etl  through  the  greater  pait  of  the  worhl,  was  a 
thing  that  did  greatly  prepare  the  way  for  the  setting  up  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
This  gave  advantage  t«)r  spreading  the  gos|)el  from  one  nation  to  another,  and 
so  throut^h  all  nations  with  vastly  greater  ease,  than  if  every  nation  had  a  dis- 
tinct language,  and  did  not  undentaii<i  each  other.     For  though  some  of  the 
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Srst  preachers  of  the  gospel  had  the  gift  of  languages,  so  that  they  could  preacn 
tn  any  language;  yet  all  had  not  this  particular  gift;  anJ  they  that  had,  could 
not  exercise  it  when  they  would,  but  only  at  special  seasons,  when  the  Spirit  oJ 
God  was  pleased  to  inspire  them  in  this  way.  And  the  church  in  different  parts 
of  ihe  world,  as  the  churches  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Galatia,  Corinth,  and 
others,  which  were  in  countries  distant  one  from  another,  could  not  have  had 
that  communication  one  wilh  another,  which  we  have  an  account  of  in  the 
book  of  Acts,  if  they  had  had  no  common  language.  So  it  was  before  the 
Grecian  empire  was  set  up.  But  after  this,  many  in  all  these  countries  well 
understood  the  same  language,  viz.,  the  Greek  language;  which  wonderfully 
opened  the  door  for  mutual  communication  between  those  churches,  so  far  sepa- 
rated one  from  another.  And  again,  the  making  the  Greek  language  common 
through  so  great  a  part  of  the  world,  did  wonderfully  make  way  for  the  setting 
up  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  because  it  was  the  language  in  which  the  New 
Testament  was  lo  be  originally  written.  The  apostles  propagated  the  gospel 
through  many  scores  of  nations ;  and  if  they  could  not  have  understood  the 
Bible  any  otherwise  than  as  it  was  translated  into  so  many  languages,  it  would 
have  rendered  the  spreading  of  the  gospel  vastly  more  difliculL  But  by  the 
Greek  lan«i:uage  being  made  common  to  all,  they  all  unclerstood  the  New  Tes- 
tamenl  of  jesus  Christ  in  the  language  in  which  the  apostles  and  evangelists 
originally  wrote  it;  so  that  as  soon  as  ever  it  was  written  by  its  original  pen- 
men, it  immediately  lay  open  to  the  world  in  a  language  that  was  commonly 
understood  everywhere,  as  there  was  no  language  that  was  so  commonly  un- 
dersloiKl  in  the  world  in  Christ's  and  the  apostles'  time  as  the  Greek  ;  the  cause 
of  which  was  the  settini^  up  of  the  Grecian  empire  in  the  worhl. 

XV.  The  next  llnn«^  1  shall  take  notice  of  is,  the  translating  of  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Oh!  Tistanuiil  into  a  language  that  was  conjnionly  undei-stood  by 
.he  Gi-nliles.  The  translation  that  I  here  speak  of  is  that  into  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, that  is  commonly  called  the  Septuagint,  or  the  translation  of  the 
Seventy.  This  is  supposed  lo  have  been  made  about  fifty  or  sixty  years  after 
Alexander's  conquering  the  world.  This  is  the  first  translation  that  ever  was 
made  of  the  Scriptures  that  we  have  any  credible  account  of.  The  canon  of 
the  Old  Testament  had  been  completed  by  the  prophet  Malachi  but  about  a 
hundreti  and  twenty  years  before,  in  its  original ;  and  hitherto  the  Scriptures 
had  remained  locked  up  from  all  other  nations  but  the  Jews,  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  wliich  was  umlerstood  by  no  oiher  nation.  But  now  it  was  translated 
into  ihe  Gre«k  laniifuai^e,  which,  as  we  observed  before,  was  a  language  that 
Was  coniinonly  under>tood  by  the  nations  of  the  world. 

This  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  is  still  extant,  and  is  commonly  in 
Jie  hands  of  learneil  nien  in  these  days,  and  is  made  great  use  of  by  them.  The 
lews  have  many  fables  about  the  occasion  and  manner  of  this  translation  ;  but 
the  truth  of  the  case  is  supposetl  to  be  this,  that  mullitudes  of  the  Jews  living 
in  other  parts  of  the  worhl  besides  Jutiea,  and  being  born  and  bre<l  among  the 
Greeks,  the  Greek  became  their  common  language,  and  they  did  not  undrrstand  the 
original  Hebrew ;  and  therefore  they  procured  the  Scriptures  to  l>e  translated 
for  their  ase  into  the  Greek  language;  and  so  henceforward  the  Jews,  in  al! 
countries,  except  Judea,  were  wont  in  their  synagogues  to  make  use  o(  this 
translation  instead  of  the  Hebrew. 

This  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  a  language,  commonly  understood 
Jirough  the  world,  prepared  the  way  for  Christ's  coming,  and  setting  up  his 
kingdom  in  the  worhi,  and  afterwanls  did  greatly  proiuote  it.  For  as  the 
apOdtlcs  went  preachini;  through  the  world,  they  maiie  great  use  of  the  Scri> 
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tares  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  especially  of  the  prophecies  concerning  Christ 
that  were  contained  in  thi>m.  And  by  means  of  ihis  translation,  and  by  the 
Jews  being  scattered  eveiywhere,  they  had  the  Scriptures  at  hand  in  a  language 
that  was  understood  by  the  Gentiles:  and  they  did  principally  make  use  of  this 
translation  in  their  preaching  and  writings  wherever  they  went ;  as  is  evident 
by  this,  that  in  all  the  innumerable  quotations  that  are  made  out  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  their  writings  in  the  New  Testament,  they  are  almost  everywhere 
in  the  very  words  of  the  Septuagint  The  sense  is  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  original 
Hebrew  ;  but  very  often  the  words  are  different,  as  all  that  are  acquainted  with 
their  BibltfS  know.  When  the  apostles  in  their  epistles,  and  the  evangelists  in 
their  histories,  cite  passages  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  very  often  in  differ- 
ent words  from  what  we  have  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  all  know.  But  yet  these 
citations  are  almost  universally  in  the  very  words  of  the  S*»ptuagint  version ;  for 
that  may  be  seen  by  comparing  them  together,  they  being  both  written  in  the 
same  language.  This  niakes  it  evident,  that  the  apostles,  in  their  preaching  and 
writings,  commonly  made  use  of  this  translation.  So  this  very  translation  was 
that  which  was  principally  used  in  Christinn  churches  through  most  nations  of 
the  worhl  for  several  hundred  years  afier  Christ. 

XVI.  The  next  thing  is  the  wonderful  preservation  of  the  church  when  it 
was  imminently  threatenetl  and  persecuted  under  the  Grecian  empire. 

The  first  time  they  were  threatened  was  by  Alexamier  himself.  When  he 
was  besieging  the  city  of  Tyre,  sending  to  the  Jews  for  assistance  and  supplies 
for  his  army,  and  they  refusing,  out  ot  a  conscientious  regard  to  their  oath  to 
the  king  of  Pei^ia,  he  being  a  man  of  a  very  furious  spirit,  agreeable  to  the 
Scripture  representation  of  the  rou*xh  he-goat,  matched  against  them,  with  a  de- 
sign to  cut  them  off.  But  the  priots  going  out  to  meet  him  in  their  priestly 
garments,  when  he  met  them,  (io»l  wtuiderlidly  turheil  his  heart  to  spare  them, 
and  favor  them,  much  as  he  diti  the  heart  of  K>au  when  he  met  Jacob. 

After  this,  one  of  the  kings  of  Kuypt,  a  successor  of  one  of  Alexander's 
four  captains,  entertained  a  (k\sign  of  de>troying  the  nation  of  the  Jews ;  but 
was  remarkably  and  wonderfully  prevented  by  a  stronger  inter]>osition  of  heaven 
for  their  preservation. 

But  the  most  wonderful  preservation  of  them  all,  in  this  perioil,  was  under 
the  cruel  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  and  sueeessor  of 
another  of  Alexander's  four  captains.  The  Jews  were  at  that  time  subject  to  the 
power  of  Antiochiis  ;  and  he,  being  enragrd  a«^ainst  them,  long  strove  to  his 
jtmost  utterly  to  destio\  them,  and  root  them  out  ;  at  least  all  of  them  that 
would  not  forsake  their  religion  and  worship  his  idols  :  and  he  did  indeed  in  a 
great  measure  waste  the  country,  and  depopulate  the  city  of  Jerusalem  ;  and 
profaned  the  temple,  by  setting  up  his  idols  in  some  paits  of  it ;  and  persecuted 
the  people  with  insatiable  cruelty  ;  so  that  we  have  no  account  of  any  persecu- 
tion like  his  before.  Many  of  the  particular  circumstances  of  this  peisecution 
would  be  very  affecting,  if  I  had  time  to  insist  on  them.  This  cruel  persecution 
began  about  a  hundred  and  seventy  years  before  Christ.  It  is  nmch  spoken 
of  in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  as  you  may  see,  Dan.  viii.  9 — *i'3,  xi.  31 — 38. 
These  |)ersecutions  are  also  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  as  lleb.  xi.  36, 
37,38. 

Antiochus  intended  not  only  to  extirpate  the  Jewish  religion,  but,  as  far  as 
in  him  lay,  the  very  nation  ;  and  paiticuiarly  lalKireti  to  the  utmost  to  destroy 
all  copies  of  the  law.  And  consiiiering  how  weak  they  were,  in  comparison 
with  a  king  of  such  vast  dominion,  the  pmvidence  of  God  appears  very  wonder- 
Tul  in   defeating  his  design.     Many  times  the  Jews  seeiueil  to  be  on  the  very 
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brink  of  ruin,  and  just  ready  to  be  wholly  swallowed  up  :  their  enemies  often 
thought  theinseUfs  sure  of  obtaining  their  purpose.  They  once  came  against 
the  people  wilh  a  mighty  army,  and  with  a  design  of  killing  all,  except  the 
women  and  children,  and  of  selling  these  for  slaves  ;  and  they  were  so  confident 
of  obtaining  their  purpose,  and  others  of  purchasing,  that  above  a  thousand 
merchants  came  with  the  army,  with  money  in  their  hands,  to  buy  the  slaves 
that  should  be  sold.  But  God  wonderfully  stirred  up  and  assisted  one  Judas, 
and  othei-s  his  successors,  that  were  called  the  Maccabees,  who,  with  a  small 
handful  in  comparison,  vanquished  their  enemies  time  after  time,  and  delivered 
their  nation ;  which  was  foretold  by  Daniel,  xi.  32.  Speaking  of  Antiochus's 
wrsecution,  he  says,  *'  And  such  as  do  wickedly  against  the  covenant,  shall  he 
corrupt  by  flatteries  :  but  the  people  that  do  know  their  God,  shall  be  strong, 
and  do  exploits." 

God  afterwards  brouL'ht  this  Antiochus  to  a  fearful,  miserable  end,  by  a 
loathsome  disease,  under  dreailful  torments  of  body,  and  horrors  of  mind  ;  which 
was  foretold,  Dan.  xi.  45,  in  these  words,  "  Yet  he  shall  come  to  his  end,  and 
none  shall  help  him." 

After  his  cle^th,  there  were  attempts  still  to  destroy  the  church  of  God ;  but 
God  baffled  them  all. 

XVII.  The  next  thins:  to  he  taken  notice  of  is  the  destruction  of  the  Grecian 
empire,  and  seltinu:  up  ol  the  Roman  empire.  This  was  the  fourth  overturning  of 
the  world  that  was  in  this  periotl.  And  though  it  was  brought  to  pass  more 
gradually  than  the  setting  \i\i  of  the  Grecian  empire,  yet  it  far  exceeded  that, 
and  was  nnich  the  «4reatest  and  largest  temporal  monarchy  that  ever  was  in  the 
woiM ;  NO  that  the  Roman  empire  was  commonly  called  all  (lie  world  ;  as  it  is 
in  Luke  ii.  1 :  *'  And  there  went  out  a  decree  from  Ca,».sar  Augustus,  that  all  the 
world  shoultl  be  taxed  ;'*  i.  e.,  all  the  Roman  emj)ire. 

This  empire  is  sp'A'en  of  as  nnieh  the  strongest  and  greatest  of  any  of  the 
fotjr  :  Dan.  ii.  40,  "  And  the  fourth  kingdom  shall  In*  strong  as  iron  ;  forasmuch 
as  iron  breaketh  in  pieces  and  subdueth  all  things  :  and  as  iron  that  breaketh 
all  these,  shall  it  break  in  pieces,  and  bruise."     So  also  Dan.  vii.  7,  19,  23. 

The  time  that  the  Romans  first  conquere<l  and  brought  under  the  land  of 
Judea,  was  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  before  Christ  was  born.  And  soon 
after  this,  the  Roman  empire  was  established  in  its  greatest  extent ;  and  the 
world  continue*]  sid)ject  to  this  empire  hencetbrwanl  till  Christ  came,  and  many 
hundretl  years  afterwards. 

The  nations  of  the  world  being  united  in  one  monarchy  when  Christ  came, 
ami  when  the  apostles  w»Mit  I'orth  to  preach  the  gospel,  did  i^reatly  prepare  the 
way  for  the  s}>readincr  of  the  gospel,  and  the  setting  up  of  Christ's  kingdom  in 
the  world.  For  the  world  being  thus  subject  to  one  government,  it  opened  a 
communication  from  nation  to  nation,  and  so  opjiortunity  was  given  for  the 
more  swifily  propagating  ihe  gospel  through  the  woihl.  Thus  we  find  it  to  be 
now;  as  if  any  thini;  prevails  in  the  English  nation,  the  communication  is  quick 
froiM  one  part  of  the  natit»n  to  another,  ihronghoui  hII  parts  that  are  subject  to 
the  English  government,  much  easier  and  quickt-r  than  to  other  nations,  which 
are  not  subject  to  the  Enirlish  government,  and  have  little  to  do  with  them. 
There  are  innumerable  ilillieultics  in  travelling  throuirh  ditfi  rent  naticms,  that 
are  under  different  imlejuMident  governments,  which  there  are  not  in  travelling 
through  different  parts  of  ihe  same  realm,  or  different  dominions  of  the  .same 

Erince.     So  the  worlil   l»eing  under  one  government,  the  government  of  the 
Romans,  in  Christ's  and  the  apostles'  times,  facilitated  the  a]>a6tles'  tiavellin*^, 
mod  the  gospeFs  spreailing  through  the  worki 
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XVIII.  About  the  same  time  learninj^  and  philosophy  were  risen  to  theii 
greati'St  hi  ight  in  the  Heathen  world.  The  time  of  learning's  flourishing  ir. 
the  Heathen  worhl  was  principally  in  this  period.  Almost  all  the  famous  philo- 
sophers that  we  have  an  account  of  among  the  Heathen,  were  after  the  captiv- 
ity  into  Babylon.  Almost  all  the  wise  men  of  Greece  and  Rome  flourished  in 
this  time.  These  philosophers,  many  of  them,  were  indeed  men  of  great  tem- 
poral wisdom  ;  and  that  which  they  in  general  chiefly  professed  to  make  their 
business,  was  to  inquire  wherein  men's  chief  happiness  lay,  and  the  way  in 
which  men  might  obtain  happiness.  They  seemed  earnestly  to  busy  themselves 
in  this  inquiry,  and  wrote  multitudes  of  books  about  it,  many  of  which  are  still 
extant.  And  they  were  exceedingly  divided  in  their  opinions  about  it.  There 
have  been  reckoned  up  several  hundreds  of  difTerent  opinions  that  they  had  con- 
cerning iL  Thus  they  wearietl  themselves  in  vain,  wandered  in  the  dark,  not 
having  the  glorious  gospel  to  guide  them.  God  was  pleased  to  suffer  men  to 
do  the  utmost  that  they  could  with  human  wisdom,  and  to  try  the  extent  of  their 
own  understandings  to  find  out  the  way  to  happiness,  before  the  true  light  came 
to  enlighten  the  world ;  before  he  sent  the  great  Prophet  to  lead  men  in  the 
right  way  to  happiness.  God  suffered  those  great  philosophers  to  try  what 
t  ley  could  do  lor  six  lunnlred  years  together  ;  and  then  it  proved,  by  the  events 
f^(  so  long  a  time,  that  all  they  could  do  was  in  vain  ;  the  world  not  becoming 
wiser,  better,  oi  happier  under  their  instructions,  but  growing  more  and  more 
foolish,  wickt'd,  and  miserable.  He  suffered  their  wisdom  and  philosophy  to 
come  to  the  greatest  height  before  Chiist  came,  that  it  mii^ht  be  sven  how  far 
reason  and  pliilosophv  (rould  go  in  their  highest  ascent,  that  the  necessity  of  a 
divine  teacher  might  appear  before  Christ  came.  And  (jo<I  was  pleased  to 
•uake  foolish  the  wisdofu  of  thus  world,  and  show  men  the  folly  of  their  best 
wisdom,  by  the  doclrims  of  this  glorious  gospel,  which  were  above  the  reach  of 
all  their  philosophy.     See  1  Cor.  i.  19,  20,  !2L 

And  after  (iod  had  showecl  the  vanity  of  human  learning,  when  set  up  in 
the  loom  of  the  gospel,  God  was  pleaseil  to  make  it  subservient  to  the  puiposes 
of  Christ's  kingdoin,  as  a  handniaid  to  divine  revelation ;  and  so  the  prevailing 
of  learning  in  the  world  before  Christ  came,  made  way  ior  his  coniing  both 
these  ways,  vi?^,  as  tiiereby  the  vanity  of  human  wlsilom  was  shown,  ami  the 
neci-ssity  of  the  gospel  appearwl ;  and  also  as  heieby  a  han<lm;iid  was  prepar- 
ed to  the  gos|)el ;  for  so  it  was  made  u^e  of  in  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  was 
famed  for  his  much  learning,  as  you  may  see  Acts  xxvi.  24,  anil  was  skilled 
not  oidy  in  the  learning  of  the  Jews,  but  also  of  the  philosnphns  ;  and  im- 
proved it  to  the  purposes  of  the  gospel ;  as  you  fnay  see  he  did  in  disputing  with 
the  pliilosopljers  at  Athens,  Acts  xvii.  22,  &.c.  He  by  his  learning  knew  how  to 
acconnno<late  himself  in  his  discourses  to  learned  men,  as  appears  by  this  discourse 
of  his  :  and  he  knew  well  how  to  improve  what  he  had  read  in  their  writings; 
and  he  here  cites  their  own  poets.  And  now  Dionysius,  that  was  a  philosoplier, 
was  conrerte<l  by  him.  and,  as  ecclesiastical  history  gives  us  an  hccouiiI,  made 
a  great  instnnnent  of  promoting  the  gospel.  And  there  wi-re  many  others  in 
•hat  and  the  t«»ll(»winir  a^es,  who  were  eminently  useful  by  their  human  learn- 
ing in  promotiiiij  the  interests  of  Christ's  kinirdom. 

XIX.  Just  l>elore  ChriNt  was  born,  the  Koinan  empire  was  rais<*tl  to  it^ 
preati-st  heiglit,  and  also  settleil  in  peace.  i\l)out  four  anti  twenty  years  b#'fore 
Christ  was  born,  Ausrustus  Ca*sar,  the  first  Konian  em|>eror,  began  to  ride  as 
emperor  of  the  worhl.  Till  then  the  Koman  empire  had  of  a  long  time  been 
a  commonweallh,  untler  the  government  of  the  senate  :  but  then  it  became  an 
absolute  monarchy.     This  Augustus  CVsar,  as  he  was  the  fn:>t,  so  he  was  the 
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greatest  of  all  the  Roman  emperors :  he  reigneil  in  the  greatest  glory.  Fhus 
the  power  of  the  heathen  world,  which  was  Satan's  visible  kingdom,  was  raised 
to  its  greatest  height,  after  it  had  been  rising  higher  ami  higher,  and  strength- 
ening ilself  more  and  more  from  the  days  of  Solomon  to  this  day,  which 
was  about  a  thousand  j/ear.f.  Now  it  appeared  at  a  greater  height  than 
ever  it  appeared  from  the  first  beginning  of  Satan's  heathenish  kingdom,  which 
was  probably  about  the  time  of  the  building  of  Babel.  Now  the  heathen  world 
was  in  its  greatest  glory  for  strength,  wealth,  and  learning. 

God  did  two  things  to  prepare  the  way  for  Christ's  coming,  wherein  he 
took  a  contrary  methoil  from  that  which  human  wisdom  would  have  taken.  He 
brought  his  own  visible  people  very  low,  and  made  them  weak;  but  the 
heathen,  that  were  his  enemies,  he  exalted  to  the  greatest  height,  for  the  more 
glorioiis  triumph  ofthe  cross  of  Christ.  With  a  small  number,  in  their  gieatest 
weakness,  he  conquered  his  enemies  in  their  greatest  glory.  Thus  Christ  tri- 
umphed over  principalities  and  powers  in  his  cross. 

Augustus  Ca?sar  had  been  for  many  years  establishing  the  state  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  subduing  his  enemies  in  one  part  and  anoliier,  till  the  very  year 
that  Christ  was  born  ;  when,  all  his  enemies  being  subdued,  his  dominion 
over  the  world  seeme<l  to  be  settled  in  its  greatest  glory.  All  was  established 
in  peace,  in  token  whereof  the  Romans  shut  the  temj)le  of  Janus,  which  was 
an  established  symbol  anjon*^  them  of  there  being  universal  peace  throughout 
the  Roman  empire.  And  this  universal  peace,  which  was  begun  that  year  that 
Christ  was  born,  lasted  twelve  years,  till  the  year  that  Christ  disputed  with 
the  doctors  in  the  temple. 

Thus  the  world,  alter  it  had  been,  as  it  were,  in  a  continual  convulsion  foi 
so  many  hundred  ye;ii>s  together,  like  the  four  winds  striving  together  on  the 
tumultuous  raging  orean,  wht-nce  arose  those  four  great  monai chits,  being  niiw 
established  in  the  greatest  height  of  the  fourth  and  last  monarchy,  and  settled 
in  quietness;  now  all  things  are  ready  for  the  birth  of  Christ.  This  remarka- 
ble universal  peace,  after  so  many  ages  of  tumult  and  war,  was  a  fit  prelude 
for  the  usheiing  ofthe  glorious  Prince  of  Peace  into  the  world. 

Thus  1  have  gone  llirotigh  the  fii^t  granil  period  of  the  whole  space  be- 
tween the  fall  of  man  ami  the  end  of  the  world,  vi/.,  that  from  the  fall  to  the 
time  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  and  have  shown  the  truth  of  the  firs*  propo- 
sition, viz.,  that  from  the  /all  of  innix  to  the  incarnaliun  of  Chrisf^  G^hI  was 
doing  those  things  that  were  preparatory  to  Christ's  coming,  and  were  forerun- 
ners of  it. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

Before  I  proceetl  to  the  next  proposition,  I  wouW  make  some  few  remarks, 
by  way  of  improvement,  upon  what  has  been  said  under  this. 

I.  From  what  has  l>een  said,  we  may  strongly  argiM*,  that  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth is  indeed  the  Son  of  (>od,  ami  the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  and  so  that  the 
Christian  reliuion  is  the  true  religion,  seeinti^  that  (-hiLst  is  the  very  person  so 
evidently  pointed  at,  in  all  the  ^reat  dispensations  of  Divii»e  I^rovidence,  from 
the  fall  of  man,  and  was  so  undoubtedly  in  so  many  instances  foretold  from  age 
to  age,  and  shadowed  forth  in  a  vast  variety  of  types  and  figures.  If  we  seri- 
oa«dy  consider  the  course  of  things  from  the  beginning,  an«l  observe  the  mo- 
tions of  all  the  great  wheels  of  Providence  from  one  age  to  another,  we  shall 
discern  that  they  all  tend  hither.  They  are  all  as  so  n>any  lines,  who^  course, 
*f  it  be  observed  and  accurately  followed,  it  will  be  found  that  every  one  ceo- 
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trcs  here.  It  is  so  very  plain  in  many  things,  that  it  would  ar^e  stupidity  to 
•ieny  it.  This  therefore  is  undeniable,  that  this  person  is  a  divine  person,  sent 
from  God,  that  came  into  the  world  with  his  commission  and  authority,  to  do 
ijis  work,  and  to  declare  his  mind.  The  great  Governor  of  the  world,  in  ail 
his  great  works  before  and  since  the  floo.1,  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  down  to  the 
liuje  of  Christ's  birlh,  has  declared  it  It  cannot  be  any  vain  imagination,  but 
a  plain  and  evidt-nt  truth,  that  that  person  that  was  born  at  Bethlehem,  and 
dwelt  at  Nazareth,  and  at  Cnpernaum,  and  was  crucified  without  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem,  must  be  the  great  Mi»ssiah,  or  anointed  of  God.  And  blessed  are 
all  they  that  believe  in,  and  confess  him,  and  miserable  are  all  that  deny  him. 
This  shows  the  unreasonableness  of  the  Deists,  who  deny  revealed  religion,  and 
of  the  Jews,  who  deny  that  this  Jesus  b  the  Messiah  foretold  and  promised  to 
their  fathers. 

Here  it  may  be  some  persons  may  be  ready  to  object,  and  say,  That  it  may 
be,  some  subtle,  cunning  men  contrived  this  history,  and  these  prophecies,  so 
that  they  should  all  point  to  Jesus  Christ  on  purpose  to  confirm  it,  that  he  is 
the  Messiah.  To  such  it  may  be  replied,  How  could  such  a  thing  be  contrived 
by  cunning  men  to  point  to  Je:>us  Christ,  long  before  he  ever  was  born  ?  How 
could  they  know  that  ever  any  such  person  would  be  born  ?  And  how  could 
their  craft  and  subtlety  help  them  to  foresee  and  point  at  an  event  that  was  to 
come  to  pass  many  ages  afterwards  ?  For  no  fact  can  be  more  evident,  than 
that  the  Jews  had  those  writings  long  before  Christ  was  born,  as  they  have 
them  still  in  great  veneration,  wherever  they  are,  in  all  their  dispersions  throui^h 
the  woi  Id  ;  arnl  they  would  never  have  received  such  a  contrivance  from  Chris- 
tians, to  point  to  and  corifiiin  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  whom  they  always  de- 
nied to  be  the  Messiah  ;  and  much  less  would  they  have  been  inaile  to  l>elievc 
that  they  always  had  hail  those  books  in  their  hands,  when  they  were  first 
made  and  imposed  u|>on  them. 

II.  What  has  been  said  allbrtls  a  strong  argument  for  the  divine  authority 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  that  admirable  harmony  there  is  in 
them,  whereby  they  all  point  to  the  same  thing.  For  we  may  see  by  what  has 
be<'n  said,  how  all  the  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  though  written  by  so  many 
difit-rent  penmen,  and  in  a<rt*s  distant  one  from  another,  do  all  harmonize  one 
w*ith  another;  all  a<^ree  in  one.  and  all  centre  in  the  same  thing,  and  that  a 
future  thing  ;  an  event  which  it  was  impossible  any  one  of  them  should  know 
but  by  divine  revelation,  evvn  the  future  coming  of  Christ.  This  is  most  evi- 
dent and  manifest  in  them,  as  appears  by  what  has  \x'vn  said. 

Now,  if  the  01*1  Te>taineiit  was  not  inspiied  by  (j<mI,  what  account  can  be 
given  of  such  an  agreement  f  For  if  these  books  were  only  human  writings, 
written  without  any  divine  direction,  then  none  of  thes*?  penmen  knew  that 
there  would  come  such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ  into  the  world  ;  his  corning 
%vas  r>nly  a  mere  figment  of  their  own  brain;  and  if  so,  how  happened  it,  that 
this  figment  of  theirs  came  to  pas^  ?  H(»w  came  a  vain  imagination  of  theirs, 
whiih  tliey  foretold  without  any  manr.er  of  ground  fi)r  thi-ir  pre<liction,  to  be  so 
exactly  fulfilled  ?  And  especially  how  did  th«*y  come  all  to  agree  in  it,  all 
pointing  exactly  to  the  same  thing,  though  many  of  them  live<l  so  many  hun- 
dreil  years  distant  one  from  another? 

Tills  admirable  consiMit  and  agreement  in  a  future  event,  is  therefore  a  clear    \ 
and  certain  evid«'nce  of  the  divine  authority  of  those  writings. 

HI.  Hence  we  may  learn  what  a  weak  and  ignorant  objection  it  i«  that 
Home  make  against  some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament's  b^'ing  the  word  of  (lod, 
that  they  consist  so  much  of  histories  of  the  wars  and  civil  transactions  of  the 
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kings  and  people  of  the  nation  of  the  Jews.  Some  say,  we  find  here  among 
the  books  of  a  particular  nation,  histories  which  tliey  kept  of  the  state  of  their 
nation,  from  one  age  to  another ;  histories  of  their  kings  and  rulers,  histories  of 
their  wars  with  tlie  neighboring  nations,  and  histories  of  tlie  changes  that  happen 
from  time  to  time  in  their  state  and  government;  and  so  we  find  that  otlier  na- 
tions used  to  keep  histories  of  their  public  affairs,  as  well  as  they ;  and  why 
then  should  we  think  that  these  histories  which  the  Jews  kept  are  the  word  ot 
God,  more  than  those  of  other  people?  But  what  has  been  said,  shows  the 
folly  and  vanity  of  such  an  objection.  For  hereby  it  appears  that  the  case  of 
these  histories  is  very  different  from  that  of  all  otlier  histoiies.  This  history 
alone  gives  us  an  account  of  the  iiist  original  of  all  things;  and  this  history 
alone  deduces  things  down  i^n  a  wonderful  series  from  that  original,  giving  an 
idea  of  the  grand  scheme  of  divine  Providence,  as  tending  to  its  great  end. 
And  together  with  the  doctrines  and  prophecies  contained  in  it,  the  same  book 
gives  a  view  of  the  whole  series  of  the  great  events  of  divine  Providence,  from 
the  first  original  to  the  last  end  and  consummation  of  all  things,  giving  an  ex- 
cellent and  glorious  account  of  the  wise  and  holy  designs  of  the  governor  of  the 
world  in  all. 

No  common  history  has  such  penmen  as  this  history-,  which  was  all  written 
by  men  who  came  with  evident  signs  and  testimonies  of  their  being  prophets  of 
the  most  high  God,  immediately  inspired. 

And  the  hibtories  that  were  written,  as  we  have  seen  from  what  has  been 
said  under  this  proposition,  do  all  contain  those  great  events  of  Providence,  by 
which  it  appears  how  God  has  been  carrving  on  the  glorious  divine  work  ol 
redemption  from  age  to  age.  Tliougli  they  are  hi>tories,  yet  they  are  no  less 
full  of  divine  instruction,  and  of  these  lhint:s  that  sIjow  forth  Christ  and  his  glo- 
rious gospel,  than  other  parts  ol  the  holy  Stiiptnies,  which  are  not  histoiical. 

To  object  ag-^inst  a  book's  being  divine,  merely  because  it  is  historical,  is  a 
poor  objection ;  just  as  if  that  could  not  be  the  Mord  of  God  which  gives  an 
account  of  what  is  past ;  or  as  though  it  wt-re  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
God,  in  a  revelation  he  should  give  mankind,  would  give  us  any  relation  of 
the  dispensations  of  his  own  providence.  If  it  be  so,  it  must  be  because  his 
works  are  not  woithy  to  be  related  ;  it  must  be  because  the  scheme  of  his 
government,  and  series  of  his  dispensations  towards  his  church,  and  towards  the 
world  that  he  has  made,  whereby  he  has  ordereii  and  disposed  it  from  age  tc 
age,  is   not  worthy  that  any  reiord  should  be  kept  of  it. 

The  objection  that  is  made,  that  it  is  a  common  thing  for  nations  and  king 
doms  to  write  histories  and  keeprecoids  of  their  wars,  and  the  revolutions  that 
come  to  pass  in  their  territories,  is  so  far  from  beintr  a  weighty  objection  against 
the  historical  part  of  Scripture,  as  though  it  were  not  the  word  of  GchI,  that  it  is  a 
strong  argument  m  favor  of  it.  For  if  reason  and  the  light  of  nature  teaches  all 
civilized  nations  to  keep  records  of  the  events  of  their  human  government,  and 
the  series  of  their  administiations,  and  to  ]Mililish  histories  lor  the  information 
of  others;  how  mu«  h  nioie  may  we  expeit  thiit  (I(mI  wcMild  give  the  world  a 
record  of  the  disi'ensHtions  (»1  liis  divine  goveir»nunt.  which  doubilfss  is  infi- 
nitely more  worthy  of  a  )ii>tory  for  our  information  ?  If  wise  kings  have 
taken  care  that  there  should  hv  goidliistirits  written  of  the  nations  over  which 
they  have  reigned,  shall  we  think  it  incredible,  that  Jesus  Christ  should  take 
care  that  his  church,  which  is  his  nation,  his  peculiar  people,  should  have  in 
their  hands  a  certain  infallible  hi^tory  of  their  nation,  and  of  his  government 
of  them  ? 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  how  wofull)  shouU 
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we  have  been  left  in  the  dark  about  many  tilings  which  the  church  of  God 
needs  to  know  !  How  ignorant  ^houId  we  have  been  of  GoiVs  dealings  towards 
mankirul,  and  towards  his  church,  from  the  beginning  !  And  we  should  have 
been  wholly  in  the  dark  about  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  fall  of  man,  the 
first  rise  and  continued  progress  of  the  dispensations  of  grace  towards  fallen 
.Tiankind  !  And  we  should  have  known  nothing  how  God  at  first  set  up  a 
church  in  the  world  and  how  it  was  preserved  ;  aiier  what  manner  he  govern- 
ed it  from  the  beginning ;  how  the  light  of  the  gospel  first  began  to  dawn 
in  the  world  ;  how  it  increased,  and  how  things  were  preparing  for  U)e  coming 
of  Christ. 

If  we  are  Christians,  we  belong  to  that  building  of  God  that  has  been  the 
subject  of  our  discourse  from  thus  text :  but  if  it  hail  not  been  for  the  history 
of  the  Old  Testament,  we  should  never  have  known  what  was  the  first  occa- 
sion o(  (lod's  going  about  this  building,  and  how  the  foundation  of  it  was  laid 
at  first,  ;«nd  how  ii  has  gone  on  from  the  beginning.  The  times  of  the  history 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  mostly  times  that  no  other  history  reaches  up  to  ; 
and  theretnre,  if  God  had  not  taken  care  to  gi\e  and  preserve  an  account  of 
these  ihings  tor  us,  we  should  have  l)een  wholly  wiihout  them. 

Those  that  object  against  the  authority  of  the  Old  Teslament  history  of  the 
nation  of  the  Jews,  may  as  well  make  it  an  objection  against  Moses's  account 
of  the  creation,  tlial  it  is  historical ;  for  in  the  other,  we  have  a  history  of  a 
work  no  less  impottant,  viz.,  the  work  of  redemptitm.  Yea,  this  is  a  far 
greater  and  more  glorious  work,  as  we  <»l)served  betiire;  that  if  it  Ije  inquired 
which  of  the  two  works,  the  work  ol  creation  or  the  work  of  providence,  is 
grea'est;  it  must  be  aiiswereii,  the  work  of  provId<  iite  ;  but  the  work  of  re- 
demption is  the    greatest  of  the  works  of  providence. 

And  lei  those  who  make  this  objection  consiihi  what  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment liisltHV  can  be  spared  without  makinir  a  ^ri  at  breach  in  that  thread  or 
series  of  events  by  which  this  glorious  work  has  been  carried  on.  -  This  leads 
me  to  ol)serve, 

IV.  That,  from  what  has  been  said,  we  may  see  much  of  the  wisdom  of 
God  in  the  composition  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  OM  Testament,  i.  e.,  in  the 
parts  of  whicii  it  consists.  By  what  lias  been  saul,  we  may  see  that  God  hath 
wisely  given  us  surh  revelations  in  the  Oh!  Testament  as  we  neeiled.  Let 
us  briefly  take  a  view  of  the  several  parts  ol  it,  and  of  the  need  there  was  of 
them. 

Thus  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  have  some  account  of  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  of  our  first  parents,  and  c»f  the  tall,  and  a  brief  account  of 
the  old  woild,  and  of  the  demneiacy  of  it,  and  of  the  universal  deluge,  and 
some  account  of  the  origin  of  nations  after  this  destruction  of  mankind. 

It  seems  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  account  of  the  succession  of 
the  church  of  G(h1  from  the  b<*ginning :  and  seeing  Goii  suffered  all  the  world 
to  degenerate,  and  only  took  one  nation  to  be  his  people,  to  preserve  the  true 
worship  and  religion  till  the  Saviour (»f  the  world  should  come,  that  in  them  the 
world  miijht  gradually  be  prepareil  fiir  that  great  light,  and  tlwse  wonderful 
thini^s  that  he  was  to  be  the  author  of,  and  that  they  might  be  a  typical  nation, 
and  Uiat  in  them  GchI  might  shallow  forth  and  teach,  as  under  a  veil,  all  future 
glorious  things  of  the  gospel ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  we  should  have 
some  account  of  this  thing,  how  it  was  first  done  by  the  calling  of  Abraham, 
and  by  their  bond-slaves  in  Egypt,  and  how  they  were  brought  to  Canaan,  it 
was  necessary  that  we  shc»uhl  have  somo  account  of  the  revelation  which  God 
made  of  hiinsell  tot...it  people,  in  giving  their  law,  and  in  the  apjHunlnient  of 
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their  typical  worship,  and  those  things  wherein  the  gospel  is  veiled,  and  of  the 
forminj^  of  that  people,  both  as  to  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  state. 

It  seems  exceeding  necessary  that  we  should  have  some  account  of  their 
being  actually  brought  to  Canaan,  the  country  that  was  their  promised  land^ 
and  where  they  always  dwelt.  It  seems  very  necessary  that  we  should  have 
a  history  of  the  successions  of  the  church  of  Israel,  and  of  those  providences 
of  God  towards  them,  whii:h  were  most  considerable  and  fullest  of  gospel 
mystery.  It  seems  necessary  that  we  should  have  some  account  of  the  highest 
promised  external  glory  of  that  nation  under  Davi  J  and  Solomon,  and  that  we 
sshould  have  a  very  particular  account  of  David,  whose  history  is  so  full  of  the 
gospel,  and  so  necessary  in  order  to  introduce  the  gospel  into  the  world,  and  in 
whom  began  the  race  of  their  kings ;  and  that  we  should  have  sonie  account 
of  the  building  of  the  temple,  which  was  also€o  full  of  gospel  mystery. 

And  it  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence,  that  we  should  have  some  account 
of  Israel's  dividing  from  Judah,  and  of  the  ten  tribes'  captivity  and  utter  rejec- 
tion, and  a  brief  account  why,  and  therefore  a  brief  history  of  them  till  that 
lime.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  an  account  of  the  succession  of  the 
kings  of  Judah,  and  of  the  church,  till  their  captivity  into  Babylon ;  and  that 
we  should  have  some  account  of  their  return  from  their  captivity,  and  resettle- 
ment in  their  own  land,  and  of  the  origin  of  the  last  state  that  the  church  was 
in  before  Christ  came. 

A  little  lonsideralion  will  convince  every  one,  that  all  these  things  were 
necessary,  and  that  none  of  them  could  be  spared  ;  and  in  the  general,  that  it 
was  necessary  that  we  should  have  a  history  of  GchPs  church  till  such  times 
as  are  within  the  reach  of  human  histories ;  and  it  was  of  vast  importance  that 
we  should  have  an  inspired  history  of  those  times  ot'  the  Jewish  church,  wherein 
tliere  was  kept  up  a  more  extraordinary  intercourse  between  God  and  them, 
and  while  he  used  to  dwell  amung  them  as  it  were  visibly,  revealing  himself 
by  the  Shechinah,  by  Urim  andThummim,  and  by  prophecy,  and  so  more  im- 
mediately to  order  tlieir  affairs.  Anil  it  was  necessary  that  we  siiould  have 
some  account  of  the  great  dispensations  of  God  in  prophecy,  which  were  to  be 
after  the  finishing  of  inspireil  history ;  and  so  it  was  exieeding  suitable  and 
needful  that  there  should  be  a  number  of  prophets  laisetl  up  who  shouhl  foretell 
the  coming  o(  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  nature  and  ^lory  ot  his  kingdom,  to  !>€ 
as  so  many  harbinnrers  to  make  way  for  him,  and  that  their  prophecies  should 
remain  in  the  church. 

It  was  also  a  matter  of  great  consequence  that  the  chuich  should  have  a 
book  of  divine  songs  given  by  inspiration  from  God,  wheiein  there  should  be  a 
lively  representation  of  the  true  spirit  of  devotion,  of  faith,  hope,  and  divine 
love,  joy,  resignation,  hmnility,  obedience,  repentance,  Slc.  ;  and  also  that  w« 
•hould  have  ftom  God  such  books  of  moral  instiuctions  as  we  have  in  Proverbs  and 
Ecclesiastes,  relating  to  the  affairs  and  state  of  mankiml,  and  the  concerns  of 
human  life,  containing  rules  of  true  wisdom  and  piuilence  for  our  conduct  in 
all  circumstances;  and  that  we  should  have  particularly  a  song  representing 
the  great  love  between  Christ  and  his  S))ouse  the  church,  particularly  adapted 
to  the  disposition  and  holy  affections  of  a  true  Christian  soul  towards  Christ, 
and  representinsr  his  grace  an<l  marvellous  love  to,  and  di'li^^ht  in  his  people; 
as  we  have  in  Solomon's  Song ;  and  especially  that  we  should  have  a  book  to 
teach  us  how  to  coniluct  ourselves  under  aflliction,  seeing  the  church  of  God 
here  is  in  a  militant  state,  and  God*s  people  do,  through  much  tribulation,  en- 
ter into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  the  church  is  lor  so  long  a  time  un<l**f 
trouble^  ami  mi^ts  with  such  exceedingly  fiery  trials,  and  extreme  sutferiugs 
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Before  her  time  of  peace  and  rest  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  world  shall  come : 
therefore  God  has  given  us  a  book  most  proper  in  these  circumstances,  even 
the  book  of  Job,  written  upon  occasion  of  the  afflictions  of  a  particular  saint 
and  was  probably  at  fii*st  given  to  the  church  in  Egypt  under  her  afflictions 
there;  and  is  made  use  of  by  the  apostle  to  comfort  Christians  under  persecu 
tions,  James  v.  11 :  "  Ye  have  heard  of  the  patience  of  Job,  and  have  seen  th 
end  of  the  Lord ;  that  the  Lord  is  very  pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercy."  God 
was  also  pleased,  in  this  book  of  Job,  to  give  some  view  of  the  ancient  divinity, 
before  the  giving  of  the  law. 

Thus,  from  this  brief  review,  I  think  it  appears  that  every  part  of  the  Scrip 
tures  of  the  Old  Testament  is  very  useful  and  necessary,  and  no  part  of  it  can 
be  spared,  without  loss  to  the  church.  And  therefore,  as  I  saiti,  the  wisdom  of 
God  is  conspicuous  in  ordering  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  should 
consist  of  those  very  books  of  which  they  do  consist. 

Before  1  dismiss  this  particular,  I  would  add,  that  it  is  ver)'  observable,  that 
the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  is  large  and  particular,  where  the  great  affair 
of  redemption  required  it ;  as  where  there  was  most  <lone  towards  this  work, 
and  most  to  typify  Christ,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  him.  Thus  it  is  very 
large  and  particular  in  the  history  of  Abiaham  and  the  other  patriarchs ;  but 
very  short  in  the  account  we  have  of  the  time  which  the  children  of  Israel  spent 
in  £gypt.  So  again  it  is  large  in  the  account  of  the  retlemption  out  of  Eprypt, 
and  the  first  settling  of  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish  church  and  nation  in  Moses 
and  Joshua^s  lime ;  but  much  shorter  in  the  account  of  the  times  of  the  judges. 
So  again,  it  is  large  and  particular  in  the  account  of  David's  and  Solomon's 
times,  and  then  very  short  in  the  history  of  the  ensuing  reigns.  Thus  the  ac- 
counts are  large  or  short,  just  as  there  is  more  or  less  of  the  alTair  of  redemp- 
tion  to  be  seen  in  thetn. 

V.  From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  see,  that  Christ  and  his  redemption 
are  the  great  subject  of  the  whole  Bible.  Concerning  the  New  Testament,  the 
matter  is  plain ;  and  by  what  has  been  said  on  tliis  subject  hitherto,  it  appears 
to  be  so  also  with  respect  to  the  Old  Testament.  Christ  and  his  redemption 
is  the  great  subject  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  has  been  shown. 
It  has  also  been  shown,  that  he  h  the  great  subject  of  the  songs  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  and  the  moral  rules  and  precepts  are  nil  given  in  subordination  to 
him.  And  Christ  and  his  redemption  are  also  the  great  subject  of  the  history 
of  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  lieginning  all  along  ;  and  even  the  history  of 
the  creation  is  brought  in,  as  an  inlrothiction  to  the  history  of  redemption  that 
immediately  follows  it.  The  whole  book,  both  Old  Testament  and  New,  is 
filled  up  wall  the  gospel ;  only  with  this  ditFerence,  that  the  Old  Testament 
contains  the  gospel  under  a  ved,  but  the  New  contains  it  unveileil,  so  that  we 
may  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord  with  open  face. 

VI.  By  what  has  been  said,  we  may  see  the  usefulness  and  excellency  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Some  are  ready  to  look  on  the  OKI  Testament  as  bein^, 
as  it  weie,  out  of  date,  and  as  if  we,  in  these  days  of  the  gospel,  have  but  little 
to  do  with  it ;  which  is  a  very  great  mistake,  arising  from  the  want  of  deserv- 
ing the  nature  and  di*sign  of  the  OhI  Testament,  which,  if  it  were  olisiTvedy 
would  appear  full  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  anil  would  in  an  excellent  manner 
illustrate  and  confirm  the  glorious  doctrines  and  promises  of  the  New  Tt*stament 
Those  parts  of  the  OKI  Testament  which  are  commoidy  lookeil  upon  as  con- 
taining the  least  divine  instruction,  are  as  it  were  mines  and  treasures  of  gospel 
knowledge ;  and  the  reason  why  they  are  thoight  to  contain  so  little,  is,  be- 
cause persons  do  but  sut>erficially  read  them      The  treasures  which  are  hid 
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underneath  are  not  observed.  Tliey  only  look  on  the  top  of  tne  ground,  and 
so  suddenly  pass  a  judgment  that  there  is  nothing  there.  But  they  never  dig 
into  the  mine :  if  they  did,  they  would  find  it  richly  stored  with  silver  and  gold, 
and  would  be  abundantly  requited  for  their  pains. 

What  has  been  said,  may  show  us  what  a  precious  treasure  God  has  com- 
mitted into  our  hands,  in  that  he  has  given  us  the  Bible.  How  little  do  most 
persons  consider,  how  much  they  enjoy,  in  that  they  have  the  possession  of  that 
holy  book  the  Bible,  which  they  have  in  their  hands,  and  may  converse  with  it 
as  they  please.  What  an  excellent  book  is  this,  and  how  far  exceeding  all 
human  writings,  that  reveals  God  to  us,  and  gives  us  a  view  of  the  grand  de- 
sign and  glorious  scheme  of  Providence  from  the  beginning  of  the  worhl,  either 
in  history  or  prophecy ;  that  reveals  the  great  Redeemer  and  his  glorious  re- 
demption, and  the  various  steps  by  which  God  accomplishes  it  from  the  first 
foundation  to  the  topstone  !  Shall  we  prize  a  history  which  gives  us  a  clear  ac- 
count of  some  great  earthly  prince,  or  mighty  warrior,  as  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  or  Julius  Cesar,  or  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ?  And  shall  we  not  prize 
the  history  that  God  gives  us  of  the  glorious  kingdom  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Prince  and  Saviour,  and  of  the  wars  and  other  great  transactions  of  that 
King  ot  kin«rs,  and  Lord  of  armies,  the  Lord  mighty  in  battle  ?  The  history  of 
the  things  which  he  has  wrought  for  the  redemption  of  his  chosen  people  i 

Vli.  What  has  been  said,  may  make  us  sensible  bow  much  roost  persons 
are  to  blame  for  their  inattentive,  unobservant  way  of  reading  the  Scriptures. 
How  much  do  the  Scriptures  contain,  if  it  were  but  observed  !  The  Bible  is 
the  most  comprehensive  book  in  the  world.  But  what  will  all  this  signify  to 
us,  if  we  read  it  without  observing  what  is  the  drift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  it  ? 
The  Psalmist,  Psal.  cxix.  IS,  begs  of  God,  "  that  he  would  enlighten  his  eyes, 
that  he  mii^ht  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  his  law."  The  Scriptures  are 
full  of  wondrous  things.  Those  histories  which  are  commonly  read  as  if  they 
were  only  histories  of  the  private  concerns  of  such  and  such  particular  persons, 
such  as  the  histories  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  Joseph,  and  the  histo- 
ry of  Ruth,  and  the  histories  of  particular  lawgivers  and  princes,  as  the  history 
of  Joshua  and  the  Judges,  and  David,  and  the  Israelitish  princes,  are  accounts 
of  vastly  greater  things,  things  of  greater  importance,  and  more  extensive  con- 
cernment, than  they  that  read  them  are  commonly  aware  of. 

The  histories  ol  Scripture  are  commonly  read  as  if  they  were  stories  written 
only  to  entertain  men's  fancies,  and  to  while  away  their  leisure  hours,  when 
the  infinitely  great  things  contained  or  pointed  at  in  them  are  passed  over  ami 
never  taken  notice  of.  Whatever  treasures  the  Scriptures  contain,  we  shall 
be  never  the  belter  for  them  if  we  do  not  observe  them.  He  that  has  a  Bible, 
and  does  not  observe  what  is  contained  in  it,  is  like  a  man  who  has  a  box 
full  of  silver  and  gold,  and  does  not  know  it,  does  not  observe  that  it  is  any  thing 
more  than  a  vessel  filled  with  common  stones.  As  long  as  it  is  thus  with  him, 
he  will  be  nevei  the  better  fi)r  his  treasure  :  for  he  that  knows  not  that  he  has 
a  treasure,  will  never  make  use  of  what  he  has,  and  so  might  as  well  be  with- 
out it.  He  who  has  a  plenty  of  the  choicest  food  storeil  up  in  his  house,  and 
does  not  know  it,  will  never  taste  what  he  has,  and  will  be  as  likely  to  starve 
as  if  his  house  were  empty. 

VIII.  What  has  been  said,  may  show  us  how  great  a  person  Jesirs  Christ  is, 
and  how  great  an  errand  he  came  into  the  world  upon,  seeing  there  was  so 
much  done  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  coming.  God  bad  been  doing  nothing 
else  but  prepare  the  way  for  his  coming,  and  doing  the  work  which  he  had  to 
do  in  the  world,  through  all  ages  of  the  world  from  the  ves;  bi*ginning.     If 
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we  had  notice  of  a  certain  stranger's  being  about  to  come  into  a  country,  and 
should  observe  that  a  great  preparation  was  made  for  his  coming,  that  many 
months  were  taken  up  in  it,  and  great  things  were  done,  many  great  alterations 
were  made  in  the  state  of  the  whole  country,  and  that  many  hands  were  em- 
ployed, and  persons  of  great  note  were  engaged  in  making  preparation  for  the 
coming  of  this  person,  and  the  whole  country  was  overturned,  and  all  the  af- 
fairs  and  concerns  of  the  country  were  ordered  so  as  to  be  subservient  to  the 
design  of  entertaining  that  person  when  he  should  come;  it  would  be  natural 
for  us  to  think  with  ourselves,  why,  surely,  this  person  is  some  extraordinary 
person  indeed,  and  it  is  some  very  great  business  that  he  is  coming  upon. 

How  great  a  person  then  must  he  be,  for  whose  coming  into  the  world 
)hc  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  governor  of  all  things,  spent  four 
thousand  years  in  preparing  the  way,  going  about  it  soon  after  the  world  was 
created,  and  from  age  to  age  doing  great  things,  bringing  mighty  events  to 
pass,  accomplishing  wonders  without  number,  often  overiurning  the  world  in 
order  to  it,  and  causing  every  thing  in  the  state  of  mankind,  and  all  revolutions 
and  changes  in  the  habitable  world  from  generation  to  generation  to  be  subser- 
vient to  this  ereat  design  !  Surely  this  must  be  some  great  and  extraordinary 
persofi^indeed,  and  a  great  work  indeed  it  must  needs  be  tliat  he  is  coming 
bout. 

We  read,  Matt.  xxi.  8,  9,  10,  that  when  Christ  was  coming  into  Jerusalem, 
and  the  multitudes  ran  before  him  and  cut  tlown  branches  of  palm  trees,  and 
strewed  them  in  the  w'ay,  and  others  spread  their  garments  in  the  way,  and 
cried,  "  Hosannah  to  the  son  of  Daviil,"  that  the  whole  city  was  moved,  saying, 
Who  is  this  ?  They  wondered  who  that  extraonlinary  person  should  be,  that 
there  should  be  such  an  ado  made  on  occasion  of  his  coining  into  the  city,  and 
to  prepare  tlie  way  before  him.  But  if  we  consider  what  has  been  said  on  this 
subject,  what  great  things  were  done  in  all  ages  to  prepare  the  way  for  Christ's 
coming  into  the  world,  and  how  the  world  was  often  overturned  to  make  way 
for  it,  much  more  may  we  cry  out.  Who  is  this?  What  great  perscm  is  this  1 
And  say,  as  in  Psal.  xxiv.  8,  10,  **  Who  is  this  King  of  glory,"  that  God  should 
show  such  respect,  and  put  such  vast  honor  upon  him  1  Surely  this  person  is 
honorable  indeed  in  God's  eyes,  and  greatly  belove<l  of  him  ;  and  surely  it  is  m 
great  errand  upon  which  he  is  sent  into  the  world. 


PERIOD    II. 


Hating  shown  how  the  woik  of  redemption  was  carried  on  through  the  first 
perio<l,  from  the  fall  of  man  to  the  incarnatu^n  of  Christ,  I  come  now  to  the 
second  period,  viz.,  the  time  of  Christ's  humiliation,  or  the  space  from  the  in- 
carnati(m  of  Christ  to  his  resurrection.  And  this  is  the  most  lemarkable  article 
of  time  that  ever  was  or  ever  will  be. — Though  it  was  but  between  thirty 
and  forty  years,  yet  more  was  done  in  it  than  had  been  done  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  that  time.  We  have  observed,  that  all  that  had  been  done 
5rom  the  fall  to  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  was  only  preparatory  for  what  was 
done  now.  And  it  may  also  be  observetl,  that  all  that  was  done  before  the 
beginning  of  time,  in  the  eternal  counsels  of  God,  and  that  eternal  transaction 
there  was  between  the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  cniefly  respected  this  period* 
We  therefore  now  proceed  to  consider  the  second  proposUion^  viz., 
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That  (luring  the  time  of  Christ's  humiliation,  from  his  incarnation  to  bifl 
resurrection,  the  purchase  of  redemption  was  made. 

Though  there  were  many  things  done  in  the  affair  of  redemption  from  the 
fall  of  man  to  this  time,  though  millions  of  sacrifices  had  been  offered  up;  yet 
Dothinw"  was  done  to  purchase  redemption  before  Clirist's  incarnation  :  no  part 
of  the  purchase  was  made,  no  part  of  the  price  was  offered  till  now.  Hut  as 
soon  as  Christ  was  incarnate,  then  the  purchase  began  immediately  without 
any  delay.  And  the  whole  time  of  Christ's  humiliation,  from  the  morning  that 
Christ  began  to  be  incarnate,  till  the  morning  that  he  rose  from  the  dead,  was 
taken  up  in  this  purchase.  And  then  the  purchase  was  entirely  and  completely 
finished.  As  nothing  was  done  before  Christ's  incarnation,  so  nothing  was 
done  after  his  resurrection,  to  purchase  redemption  for  men.  Nor  will  there 
ever  be  any  ihinir  more  done  to  all  eternity.  But  that  very  moment  that  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  ceased  to  remain  under  the  power  of  death,  the  utmost 
farthing  was  paid  of  the  price  of  the  salvation  of  every  one  of  the  elect. 

Bur  for  the  more  orderly  and  regular  consideration  of  the  great  things  done 
h)  our  Redeemer  to  purchase  redemption  for  us, 

1.  I  would  speak  of  Christ's  becoming  incarnate  to  capacitate  himself  for 
this  purchase ; — and, 

2.  I  would  speak  of  the  purchase  itself. 


PART    I. 

FiKsr,  I  would  consider  Christ's  coming  into  the  world,  or  his  tiikinc:  upon 
him  our  nature  to  put  himself  in  a  capacity  to  purchase  reilemptioii  for  u 
Christ  becanje  incarnate,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  became  man,  to  j)ut  him- 
self in  a  capacity  for  working  out  our  redemption  :  ior  though  Christ,  as  God, 
was  infinitely  sufficient  for  the  work,  yet  to  his  being  in  an  immediate  capacity 
for  it,  it  was  nee'lfiil  that  he  should  not  only  be  Go<l,  but  man:  If  Christ  had 
remained  only  in  the  divine  nature,  he  would  not  have  been  in  a  capacity  to 
have  purcha.sed  our  salvation  ;  not  from  any  imperfection  of  the  divine  nature, 
but  by  reason  of  its  absolute  and  infinite  perfection  :  for  Christ,  merely  as  God, 
was  not  capable  either  of  that  obedience  or  suffering  that  was  neeilful.  The 
divine  nature  is  not  capable  of  suffering;  for  it  is  infinitely  above  all  suflFering. 
Neither  is  it  capable  of  obedience  to  that  law  that  was  given  to  man.  It  is  as 
impossible  that  one  who  Is  only  God,  should  obey  the  Taw  that  was  given  to 
inan,  as  it  is  that  he  should  suffer  man's  punishment. 

And  it  was  necessarv  not  only  that  Christ  should   take  upon  him  a  created 
nature,  but  that  he  should  take  upon  him  our  nature.     It  would  not   have  suf- 
ficed for  us  for  Christ  to  have  become  an  angel,  and  to  have  obeyed  ami  suffer 
ed  in  the  angelic  nature.     But  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  become  a  man, 
and  that  upon  three  accounts. 

1.  //  toas  nted/iJ  to  answer  the  law^  that  that  nature  should  obey  the  law^  to 
Mthich  the  law  uxis  given.  Man's  law  could  not  be  answered,  but  by  being 
obeyed  by  roan.  Go4i  insisted  upon  it,  that  the  law  which  he  had  given  to 
man  should  be  honored  and  submitted  to,  and  fulfilled  by  the  nature  of  man, 
otherwise  the  law  could  not  be  answered  for  men.     The  words  that  were  spo> 
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ken,  Thou  shalt  not  eat  thereof,  Thou  shalt,  or  thou  shalt  not,  do  thus  or  thiw, 
were  spoken  to  the  race  of  mankind,  to  llie  human  nature;  and  therefore  the 
human  nature  must  fulfil  them. 

2.  It  vms  needful  to  answer  the  law^  that  the  nature  that  xinned  should  die. 
These  w'^rds,  "  Thou  shalt  surely  die,"  respect  the  human  nature.  The  same 
nature  to  which  the  command  was  given,  was  the  nature  to  which  the  threaten- 
ing was  directefl. 

3.  God  saw  meet,  that  the  same  world  which  was  th^  stage  of  man's  fall 
and  ruin^  should  also  be  the  stase  of  his  redentption.  We  read  often  of  his 
coming  into  the  world  to  save  sinnei-s,  and  of  God's  sending  him  into  llie  world 
for  this  purpose.  It  was  needful  that  he  should  come  into  this  sinful,  miserable, 
undone  world,  to  restore  and  save  it.  In  order  to  man's  recover)',  it  was  need- 
ful that  he  should  comedown  toman,  to  the  world  that  wasman*s  proper  hab- 
itation, and  that  he  should  tabernacle  with  us:  John  i.  14,  "  The  word  was 
made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us." 

Concerning  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  I  would  obsen*e  these  following 
things. 

L  The  incarnation  itself;  in  which  especially  two  things  are  to  be  consid- 
ered, viz. 

1.  His  conception,  which  was  in  the  womb  of  one  of  the  race  of  mankind, 
whereby  he  became  truly  the  Son  of  man,  as  he  was  often  called.  He  was 
one  f»f  the  posterity  of  Adam,  and  a  child  of  Abrahnm,  and  a  son  of  David,  ac- 
cording to  God's  promise.  But  his  conception  was  not  in  the  way  of  ordinary 
generation,  but  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Christ  was  formed  in  the 
womb  01  the  Virgin,  of  the  Mjbstiince  of  lur  body,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
of  (Jod.  So  that  he  was  the  immediate  son  of  the  woman,  but  not  the  imme- 
diate sc»n  of  any  nuile  whatsocvi*r;  and  so  was  the  seed  of  the  woman,  and  the 
son  of  a  virgin,  one  that  had  never  known  man. 

2.  His  birth. — Though  the  conception  of  Christ  was  supernatural,  yet  after 
he  was  conceived,  and  so  the  incarnation  of  Christ  begun,  his  human  nature 
was  grailually  perfected  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin,  in  a  way  of  natural  progress  ; 
ami  so  his  birth  was  in  the  way  of  nature.  But  his  conception  being  super- 
natural, by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  was  both  conceived  and  bom 
without  sin. 

II.  The  second  thinc^  I  would  observe  concerning  the  incarnation  of  Christ, 
is  the  fulness  of  the  time  in  which  it  whs  accompli.Nhed.  It  was  after  things 
hat!  Iieen  preparing  for  it  from  the  very  first  lall  of  mankind,  and  when  all  things 
were  re;uly.  It  came  to  pass  at  a  time,  which  in  infinite  wisdom  was  tlie  most 
fit  and  pro|)er  :  Gal.  iv.  4,  **  But  when  the  lulness  of  time  was  come,  God  sent 
foith  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law." 

It  was  now  the  most  proper  time  on  every  account.  Any  time  before  the 
flood  would  not  have  l)een  so  fit  a  time.  For  then  the  mischief  and  ruin  that 
the  fall  brought  on  mankind,  was  not  so  fully  seen.  l|he  curse  did  not  so  fully 
come  on  the  earth  before  the  flood,  as  it  did  afterwards :  for  though  the  ground 
was  cursed  in  a  great  measure  before,  yet  it  pleased  (jod  that  the  curse  should 
once,  before  the  rt^storation  by  Christ,  be  executed  in  a  universal  destruction, 
as  it  were,  of  the  ver)'  form  of  the  earth,  that  the  dire  effects  of  the  fall  might 
once  in  sucn  a  way  be  seen  before  the  recovery  by  Christ.  Though  mankind 
were  niortal^*fore  the  flood,  yet  their  lives  were  the  greater  part  of  a  thousand 
years  in  length,  a  kind  of  innnortality  in  comparison  with  what  the  life  of  man 
IS  now.  It  pleased  God.  that  that  curse*, ''  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou 
riialt  retiirDi    should  have  its  full  accomiilishment,  and  be  executed  in  its 
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greatest  degree  on  mankind,  before  the  Redeemer  came  to  purchase  a  never 
ending  life  for  man. 

It  would  not  have  been  so  fit  a  time  for  Christ  (o  come,  after  the  flood,  be- 
fore Moses's  time  :  for  till  then  mankind  were  not  so  universally  apostatized 
from  the  true  God  ;  they  were  not  fallen  universally  into  Heathenish  darkness; 
and  so  the  need  of  Christ,  the  light  of  the  worlil,  was  not  so  evident :  and  the 
wolul  consequence  of  the  fall  with  respect  to  man's  mortality,  was  not  so  fully 
manifest  till  then ;  for  man's  life  was  not  so  shortened  as  to  be  reduced  to  the 
present  standard  till  about  Moses's  time. 

It  was  most  fit  that  the  time  of  the  Messiah's  coming  should  not  be  till  many 
ages  after  Moses's  lime ;  till  all  nations,  but  the  children  of  Israel,  had  lain 
long  in  Heathenish  darkness ;  that  the  remedilessness  ot  their  disease  might  by 
long  experience  be  seen,  and  so  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  heavenly  physician, 
before  he  came. 

Another  reason  why  Christ  did  not  come  soon  after  llie  flood  probably  was, 
that  the  earth  might  be  full  of  people,  that  Christ  might  have  the  more  exten- 
sive kingdom,  and  that  the  effects  of  his  light,  and  power,  and  grace,  might  be 
glorified,  and  that  his  victory  over  Satan  might  be  attended  with  the  more 
glory  in  the  multitude  of  his  conquests.  It  was  also  needful  that  the  coming  of 
Christ  should  be  many  ages  after  Moses,  thai  the  church  might  be  prepared 
which  was  formed  by  Moses  for  his  coming,  by  the  Messiah's  being  long  pre- 
figured, and  by  his  being  many  ways  foretold,  and  by  his  being  long  expected. 
It  was  not  proper  that  Christ  should  come  belore  the  Babylonish  captivity,  be- 
cause Satan's  kingdom  was  not  then  come  to  the  height.  The  Heathen  world 
before  that  consi>ted  of  lesser  kini^doms.  But  Ciod  saw  meet  that  the  Messiah 
should  come  in  the  time  of  one  of  the  four  great  monarchies  of  the  world.  Nor 
was  it  proper  that  he  should  come  in  the  lime  of  the  Babyloiii>h  monaichy ;  for 
it  was  God's  will  that  several  general  monanhies  should  follow  one  another, 
and  liiat  the  coming  of  the  Me>siah  should  be  in  the  time  of  the  last,  which 
appeared  above  them  all.  The  Persian  monarchy,  by  overcoming  the  Baby- 
Ionian,  appeared  above  it  :  and  so  tlie  Grecian,  by  overcoming  the  Persian, 
appeared  above  that ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  Roman  above  the  Grecian. 
Now  it  was  the  will  of  God,  that  his  Son  should  make  his  appearance  in  the 
worhl  in  the  time  of  this  greatest  and  strongest  monarchy,  whi<:h  was  Sa*an's 
visible  kingijom  in  the  world  ;  that,  by  oveicomin^  this,  he  might  visibly  over- 
come Satan'.N  kingdom  in  its  greatest  strength  and  glory,  and  so  obtain  the  more 
complete  triumph  over  Satan  himself. 

It  was  n'»t  proper  that  Chiist  should  come  before  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
For,  before  that,  we  have  not  histories  of  the  state  of  the  Heathen  worlil,  to 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  need  of  a  Saviour.  And  besides,  before  that,  learning 
did  not  much  flourish,  and  so  there  had  not  been  an  opportunity  to  show  the 
insufficienry  of  human  learning  and  wisdom  to  reform  and  save  mankind. 
Again,  before  that,  the  Jews  were  not  dispersed  over  the  worhl,  as  they  were 
afterwards  ;  and  so  tilings  were  not  prepared  in  this  re^^per!  for  the  coining  of 
Christ.  The  necesoiity  of  abolishing  the  Jew  ish  dispensaticm  was  not  then  so 
apparent  as  it  was  afterwards,  by  reas<^>n  of  the  dispersion  of  tlie  Jews  ;  neither 
was  the  way  prepareil  lor  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  as  it  was  afterwards, 
by  the  same  dispersion.  Many  other  things  might  be  menlione*!,  by  which  it 
\i'oiild  appear,  that  no  other  time  before  that  very  time  in  wliich  Christ  did  come, 
woultl  have  been  pn»per  for  his  appearing  in  the  world  to  pui chase  the  redemp- 
tion of  men. 

111.  The  next  thing  that  I  would  observe  concerning  the  incarnatioQ  oi* 
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Christ,  is  the  greatness  of  this  event.  Christ's  incarnation  was  a  greater  and 
more  wonderful  thing  than  ever  had  come  to  pass;  and  there  has  been  but  one 
that  has  ever  come  to  pass  which  was  greater,  and  that  was  the  death  of  Christ, 
which  was  afterwards.  But  Christ's  incarnation  was  a  greater  thing  than  had 
ever  come  to  pass  before.  The  creation  of  the  world  was  a  very  great  thing, 
but  not  so  great  a  thing  as  the  incarnation  of  Christ.  It  was  a  great  tiling  for 
God  to  make  the  creature,  but  not  so  great  as  for  God,  as  for  the  Creator  him- 
self, to  become  a  creature.  We  have  spoken  of  many  great  things  that  were 
accomplisilied  from  one  age  to  another,  in  the  ages  between  the  falfof  man  and 
the  incarnation  of  Christ :  but  Gotl's  becoming  man  was  a  greater  thing  than 
they  all.  Wlien  Chiist  was  born,  the  greatest  person  was  born  that  ever  was, 
or  ever  will  be  born. 

JV.  What  I  would  next  observe  concerning  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  are 
the  remarkable  circumstances  of  it  ;  such  as  his  being  born  of  a  poor  virgin, 
that  was  a  pious,  holy  ptrson,  but  poor,  as  appealed  by  her  offering  at  her  puri- 
fication :  Luke  ii.  24,  ''And  to  offer  a  sacrifice  according  to  that  which  is  said 
in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  a  p^ir  of  turtle  doves,  or  two  young  pigeons."  Which 
refers  to  Lev.  v.  7,  "  And  if  slie  be  not  able  to  bring  a  hunb,  then  she  shall 
bring  two  turtle  <loves,  or  two  young  pigeons."  And  this  poor  virgin  was  es- 
pou>fd  to  a  husbaiul  who  was  a  poor  man.  Thruigh  they  were  bolh  of  the 
royal  family  ot  Daviii,  the  most  honorable  family,  and  Jtwtph  was  the  rijjhtful 
heir  to  the  crown ;  yet  the  family  was  reduced  to  a  very  low  state ;  which  is 
reprcsenttd  by  the  tabernacle  of  David's  being  fallen  or  broken  down:  .Au)OS 
ix.  11,  **  In  that  day  will  I  raise  up  llit*  tabiTuacle  of  David  that  is  fallen,  and 
closf  up  the  breaclits  tlu-ret'f,  and  1  will  raise  up  bis  ruins,  and  I  will  build  it 
as  in  tlu-  <lays  of  old." 

Hi-  was  born  in  ibc  town  of  BftbKhem,  as  was  foretcild  :  and  tliere  was  a 
very  reinarkabk*  pro\iii»'iirc  of  (loil  to  bring  about  lh»»  lullilmenl  of  tliis  pro- 
phtvy,  the  taxing  of  all  ibe  worlil  by  Augustus  Cnver,  as  in  Luke  ii.  He  was 
Ik)!!!  ill  a  very  low  contlition,  even  in  a  stable,  and  laiti  in  a  manger. 

V.  I  woulij  olistTve  the  concomitants  of  this  great  event,  or  the  remarkable 
events  with  which  it  was  attended. — And, 

1.  The  first  thing  I  woulil  take  notice  of  that  attended  the  incarnation 
ofCbri>t.  was  the  ntuin  of  the  Spirit  ;  which  indeed  Uiian  a  little  before  the 
incaiiiati<m  of  Christ ;  but  yet  was  given  on  occasion  o*'  that,  as  it  was  to  re- 
veal either  his  birtli,  or  the  birtli  of  bis  foieriinner  Ji»bii  tbe  Baptist.  I  have 
beliue  observe<l  bow  the  spirit  cif  prophecy  cea>cil,  not  loiii^  alter  tbe  i)0(»k  of 
Malachi  was  written  From  about  tbe  same  time,  visiotis  and  iiiiniediate  leve- 
lalions  ceased  also.  Hut  now,  on  tliis  occa>ion,  they  aie  granted  anew,  and 
the  Spirit  in  these  operations  returns  again.  Tbe  fiist  instance  of  its  restora- 
tion tliat  we  have  any  account  of  is  in  the  vision  of  Zacharias,  the  father  of 
John  tbe  Baptist ;  wbi«  b  we  nad  of  in  the  Isfchapterof  Luke.  Tbe  text  is  in 
tl:e  vision  which  tbe  Viri^in  .Maiy  bad, of  which  we  read  also  in  the  same  cha|>- 
ter.  Tbe  tbiril  is  in  the  \ision  which  Joseph  had,  of  which  we  rea<l  in  the  1st 
chapter  (»f  Mallbew.  In  the  next  place,  the  Spirit  was  given  to  Klisalieth, 
Luke  i.  4  1.  Next,  it  was  given  to  .Mary,  as  appears  l»y  her  sniig,  Luke  i.  4G.  &.c. 
Then  to  Zadiarias  a«j:ain,  ver.  04.  Then  it  was  sent  to  Hie  shepherds,  of  which  we 
nave  an  account  in  Luke  ii.  9.  Then  it  was  given  to  Simeon,  Luke  ii.  25.  Tlien 
»o  Anna,  ver.  3G.  Then  to  the  wise  men  in  the  e;tst.  Then  to  J(»seph  again« 
directini;  him  to  flee  into  Kgypt,  and  alter  that  diiecting  his  return. 

2.  The  next  concomitant  of  C)uisl*s  incariiati(»n  that  I  would  observe  is,  the 
great  notice  that  was  taken  of  it  in  heaven,  and  on  earth.    How  it  was  noticed 
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by  Iht  glorious  inhabitants  of  the  heavenly  world,  appears  by  their  joyful 
sonprs  on  this  occasion,  heard  by  the  shepherds  in  the  night.  This  was  the 
greatest  event  of  Providence  that  ever  the  angels  had  beheld.  We  read  of 
*heir  sincrjiig  praises  \vh(  n  they  saw  the  formation  of  this  lower  world :  Job 
xxxviii.  7,  *'  When  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy."  And  as  they  sang  praises  then,  so  they  do  now,  on  this  much 
greater  occasion,  of  the  birth  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  the  Creator  of  the  world. 

The  glorious  angels  had  all  along  expected  this  event. — They  had  taken 
great  notice  of  the  prophecies  and  promises  of  these  things  all  along  :  for  we 
are  told,  that  the  angels  desire  to  look  into  the  affairs  of  redemption,  1  Pet.  i. 
12.  They  had  all  along  been  the  ministers  of  Ciirist  in  this  affair  of  redemp* 
tion,  in  ail  the  several  steps  of  it  down  from  the  very  fall  of  man.  So  we  read, 
that  they  were  employed  in  God*s  dealings  with  Abraham,  and  in  his  dealings 
with  Jacob,  and  in  his  dealings  with  the  Israelites  from  time  to  time 
And  doubtless  they  had  long  joyfully  expected  the  coming  of  Christ ;  but 
now  tliey  see  it  accomplished,  and  therefore  greatly  rejoice,  and  sinp  nraises  on 
this  oC4:asion. 

Notice  was  taken  of  it  by  some  among  the  Jews ;  as  particularly  by  Elisa- 
beth and  the  Virgin  Mary,  before  the  birth  of  Christ ;  not  to  say  by  John  the 
Baptist  before  he  was  born,  when  he  leaped  in  his  niother's  womb  as  it  were 
for  joy,  at  the  voice  of  the  salutation  of  Wary.  But  Elisabeth  and  Alary  do 
most  jfiylully  praise  God  together,  when  they  meet  with  Christ  and  his  lorerun- 
ner  in  their  wombs,  and  the  Holy  Spiiil  in  their  souls.  And  alterwards  what 
joyful  notice  is  taken  of  this  event  by  the  shepherds,  and  by  those  holy  |>ersons, 
Zaf:liarias,  and  Sinifon,  and  Anna  !  How  do  they  praise  God  on  this  occasion ! 
Thus  tin*  church  of  (lod  in  heaven,  and  the  church  on  earth,  do  as  it  were  unite 
in  their  joy  aii<i  praise  on  this  occiision. 

Notice  was  taken  of  it  by  the  Gentiles,  which  appears  in  the  wise  men  of 
the  east.  Great  part  of  the  universe  does  as  it  were  take  a  joyful  notice  of  the 
incarnation  of  Christ.  Heaven  takes  notice  of  it,  and  the  inhabitants  sing  for 
joy.  This  lower  world,  the  world  of  mankind,  does  also  take  notice  of  it  in 
lx)th  parts  of  it,  Jews  and  Gentiles.  It  pleased  G(m1  to  put  honor  on  his  Son, 
by  wonderfully  stirring  up  some  of  the  wisest  of  the  Cienliles  to  couiC  a  long 
journey  to  see  and  worship  the  Son  of  CJod  at  his  birth,  being  le<l  by  a  miracu- 
lous star,  sii^nit}  ins;  tlie  birth  of  that  glorious  person,  who  is  the  bright  and 
mornioix  star,  goin<^  before,  and  leadinsj;  them  to  the  very  place  where  the  young 
chihl  was.  Some  think  they  were  instructrd  by  the  prophecy  of  Balaam,  who 
dwelt  in  the  eastern  parts,  and  foretoltl  Christ's  coming  as  a  star  that  should 
rise  out  of  Jacob.  Or  they  might  be  instructed  by  that  general  expectation 
there  was  of  the  Messiah's  coming  about  that  time,  before  s)K)ken  of,  from  the 
notice  they  had  of  it  by  the  prophecies  the  Jews  had  of  him  in  their  disper- 
sions in  ail  parts  of  the  world  at  that  tin)e. 

3.  The  next  concomitant  of  the  birth  of  Christ  was  his  circumcision.  Bui 
this  may  more  properly  be  spoken  of  under  another  head,  and  so  I  will  not  in 
sist  upon  it  now. 

4.  The  next  concomitant  was  his  first  coming  into  the  second  temple,  whick 
w*as  his  b<'in^  brouifht  thither  when  an  infant,  on  occasion  of  the  purification 
of  the  blesstti  Virgin. 

We  read,  Hagg.  ii.  7,  "The  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come,  and  1  will  fill 
this  house  (or  temple)  with  glory."     And  in  Mai.  iii.  1,  "The  Lord,  whom  v* 
seek,  shall  su<ldenly  come  to  his  temple,  even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant? 
And  now  was  the  first  instance  of  the  fulfilment  of  these  prophecies. 
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6.  The  last  concomitant  I  shall  mention  is  the  sceptre's  departing  from  Ju- 
dahf  in  the  death  ol  Herod  the  Great.  The  sceptre  had  never  totally  departed 
from  Jtidah  till  now.  Judah's  sceptre  was  greatly  diminished  in  the  revolt  of 
the  ten  tribes  in  Jeroboam's  time ;  and  the  sceptre  departed  from  Israel  or 
Ephraim  at  the  time  of  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  by  Shalmaneser.  But 
yet  the  sceptre  remained  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  under  the  kings  of  the  house  of 
David.  And  when  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  were  carried  captive  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  sceptre  of  Judah  ceased  for  a  little  while,  till  the  return 
from  the  captivity  under  Cyrus :  and  then,  though  they  were  not  an  indepen- 
dent government,  as  they  had  been  before,  but  owed  fealty  to  the  kings  of  Persia ; 
yet  their  governor  was  of  themselves,  who  had  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and 
they  were  governed  by  their  own  laws;  and  so  Ju(lah  had  a  lawgiver  from  be- 
tween his  leet  during  the  Persian  and  Grecian  monarchies.  Towards  the  latter 
part  of  tlie  Grecian  monarchy,  the  people  were  governed!  by  kings  of  their  own, 
of  the  race  of  the  Maccabees,  for  the  greater  part  of  a  hundred  years ;  and 
after  that  they  were  subdued  by  the  Romans.  But  yet  the  Romans  suffered 
them  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  to  have  a  kingof  their  own,  Herod 
the  Great,  who  reigned  about  forty  years,  and  governed  with  proper  kingly 
authority,  only  paying  homage  to  the  Romans.  But  presently  after  Christ  was 
born  he  died,  as  we  have  an  account.  Matt.  ii.  19,  and  Archelaus  succeeded 
him ;  but  was  soon  put  down  by  the  Ruuian  Emperor ;  and  then  the  sceptre 
departed  from  Judah.  There  were  no  more  temporal  kings  of  Judah  after  that, 
neither  had  that  people  their  governors  from  the  midst  of  themselves  after  that, 
but  were  ruled  by  a  Roman  governor  sent  amon^  them ;  and  they  ceased  any 
more  to  have  the  power  ot  lile  an<l  death  among  themselves.  Hence  the  Jew^ 
say  to  Pilate,  '*  It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death,"  John  xviii.  31 
Thus  the  sceptre  departed  Iron)  Judah  when  Shiloh  canie. 


PART   II. 

Having  thus  considered  Christ's  coming  into  the  world,  and  his  takmg  oa 
him  our  nature,  to  put  himself  in  a  capacity  for  the  purchase  of  redemption,  I 
come  now,  secondly,  to  >peak  of  the  purchase  itself. — And  in  speaking  of  tliL^ 
I  would, 

1.  Show  what  is  intended  by  the  purchase  of  reilemption. 

2.  Observe  some  things  in  general  concerning  those  things  by  which  thii 
purchase  was  made. 

3.  I  would  orderly  consider  those  things  which  Christ  did  and  sufTered,  b? 
which  that  purchase  was  made. 


SECTION   I. 


I  would  show  what  is  here  intendi*d  by  Christ's  purchasing  redemption 
And  there  are  two  things  that  are  intended  by  it,  viz.,  his  satisfaction,  and  his 
merit  All  is  done  by  the  price  that  Christ  lays  down.  But  the  price  that  Christ 
laid  down  does  two  things  :  it  pays  our  debt,  and  so  it  saivjies :  by  its  intrinsic 
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value,  and  by  the  agreement  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  it  procures  a  titl« 
to  us  for  happiness,  and  so  it  merits.  The  satisfaction  of  Christ  is  to  free  us  from 
misery,  and  the  merit  of  Christ  is  to  purchase  happiness  for  us. 

The  word  purchase,  as  it  is  used  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of  Christ,  is 
taken  either  more  strictly,  or  more  largely.  It  is  oftentimes  used  more  strictly,  to 
signify  only  the  merit  of  Christ ;  and  sometimes  more  largely,  to  signify  both 
his  satisfaction  and  merit.  Indeed  most  of  the  words  which  are  usee!  in  this  af- 
fair have  various  siijnifications.  Thus  sometimes  divines  use  merit  in  this  affair 
for  the  whole  price  that  Christ  offered,  both  satisfactory,  and  also  positively 
meritorious.  And  so  the  word  satis/action  is  sometimes  used,  not  only  for 
his  propitiation,  but  also  for  his  meritorious  obedience.  For  in  some  sense,  not 
only  suffering  the  penalty,  but  positively  obeying,  is  needful  to  satisfy  the  law. 
The  reason  of  this  various  use  of  these  terms  seems  to  be,  that  satisfaction  and 
merit  do  not  differ  so  much  really  as  relatively.  They  both  consist  in  paying  a 
valuable  price,  a  price  of  infinite  value ;  but  only  that  price,  as  it  respects  a 
debt  to  be  pai«l,  is  called  satisfaction  ;  and  as  it  respects  a  positive  good  to  be 
obtained,  is  called  mvrit.  The  difference  between  paying  a  debt  and  making  a 
positive  purchase  is  more  relative  than  it  is  essential.  He  who  lays  down  a 
price  to  pay  a  debt,  does  in  some  sense  make  a  purchase  :  he  purchases  liberty 
from  the  obligation.  And  he  who  lays  down  a  price  to  purchase  a  gooil,  does 
as  it  were  make  satisfaction  :  he  satisfies  the  conditional  demands  of  him  tc 
whom  he  pays  it.  This  may  suffice  concerning  what  is  meant  by  the  purchase 
of  Christ. 


SECTION     II. 

I  now  proceed  to  some  general  observations  concerning  those  things  by 
which  this  purchase  was  made. — And  here, 

1.  I  would  observe,  that  whatever  in  Christ  had  the  nature  of  satisfaction, 
it  was  by  virtue  of  the  suffering  or  humiliation  that  was  in  it.  But  whatever 
had  the  nature  of  merit,  it  was  by  viitue  of  the  obedience  or  righteousness  there 
was  in  it.  The  satisfaction  of  Christ  consists  in  his  answering  the  demands  of 
the  law  on  man,  which  were  consequent  on  the  breach  of  the  law.  These  were 
answered  by  suffering  the  penalty  of  the  law.  The  merit  of  Ciirist  consists  in 
what  he  did  to  answer  the  deniiimls  of  the  law,  which  were  prior  to  man's 
breach  of  the  law,  or  to  fulfil  what  the  law  demanded  before  man  sinnetl,  which 
was  obedience. 

The  satisfaction  or  propitiation  of  Christ  consists  either  in  his  suffering  evil, 
or  his  being  subject  to  abasement.  For  Christ  did  not  only  make  satisfaction 
by  proper  suffering,  but  bv  whatever  hatl  the  nature  of  humiliation,  and  abase- 
ment of  ciicumstanct^s.  Thus  Christ  made  satisfaction  for  sin,  by  continuing 
under  the  power  of  ilealh,  while  he  lay  burieil  n  the  grave,  though  neither  his 
IkhIv  nor  soul  properly  endureil  any  sulfeiinj;  after  he  was  \*ad.  Whatever 
Chri>t  was  subject  to  that  was  the  jmlicial  fVuil  of  sin,  had  the  naiure  of  satis- 
faction for  sin.  But  not  only  proper  suffering,  hut  all  abasement  and  ilepres- 
sion  of  the  state  and  circumstances  of  mankind  below  its  primitive  honor  and 
dignity,  8uch  as  his  body  remaining  imder  death,  and  body  and  soul  remain- 
ing separate,  and  other  things  that  might  be  mentionetl,  aie  the  judicial  fruits 
of  sin.  And  all  that  Chiist  did  in  his  slate  of  humiliation,  that  had  the  nature 
of  obedience  or  moral  viiluc  or  goodness  in  it,  in  one  respect  or  another  iiad  the 
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nature  of  merit  in  it,  and  was  part  of  the  price  wilh  which  he  purchased  hap- 
piness for  the  elect 

2.  I  would  observe,  that  both  Christ's  satisfaction  for  sin,  and  also  his 
meriting  happiness  by  his  righteousness,  were  carried  on  through  the  whole 
time  of  liis  humiliation.  Christ's  satisfaction  for  sin  was  not  only  by  his  last 
sufferings,  though  it  was  principally  by  them  ;  but  all  his  sufferings, and  all  the 
humiliation  that  he  was  subject  to,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  incarnation  to 
his  resurrection,  were  propitiatory  or  satisfactory.  Christ's  satisfaction  was 
chiefly  by  his  death,  because  his  suffering  and  humiliation  in  that  was  greatest 
But  all  his  other  sufferings,  and  all  his  other  humiliation,  all  along  had  the 
nature  of  satisfaction.  So  had  the  mean  circumstances  in  which  he  was  born. 
His  being  born  in  such  a  low  condition,  was  to  make  satisfaction  for  sin.  His 
being  born  of  a  poor  virgin,  in  a  stable,  and  his  being  laid  in  a  manger ;  his 
taking  the  human  nature  upon  him  in  its  low  state,  and  under  those  infirmities 
brought  upon  it  by  the  fall ;  his  beine  born  in  the  form  of  sinful  flesh,  had  the 
nature  of  satisfaction.  And  so  all  his  sufferings  in  his  infancy  and  childhood, 
and  all  that  labor,  and  contempt,  and  reproach,  and  temptation,  and  difficulty 
of  any  kind,  or  that  he  suffered  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  was  of  a 
pioj)itialory  ami  satisfactory  nature. 

And  so  his  ])urcha.se  of  happiness  by  his  righteousness  was  also  carried  on 
through  the  whole  time  of  his  humiliation  till  his  resurrection  ;  not  only  in  that 
obedience  he  performetl  through  the  course  of  his  life,  but  also  in  the  obedience 
he  performed  in  laying  down  his  life. 

3.  It  was  by  the  same  things  that  Christ  hath  satisfies!  God's  justice,  and 
also  purrhast'd  eternal  happiiu'ss.  This  satisfaction  and  purc-hasc  of  Christ 
Were  not  only  l>olh  carried  on  thiouph  the  whole  time  of  Christ's  humiliation, 
but  they  weiv  both  carried  on  by  the  same  things.  He  did  not  make  satisfac- 
tion by  some  things  that  he  did,  and  then  work  out  a  righteousness  by  other 
different  things;  but  in  the  same  acts  by  which  he  wrouc»ht  out  righteousness, 
he  also  made  satisfaction,  but  only  taken  in  a  different  relation.  One  and  the 
same  act  of  Christ,  considere*!  with  respect  to  the  obedience  there  was  in  it, 
was  part  of  his  righteousness,  and  purchased  heaven:  but  consideretl  with 
res|H*ct  to  (he  self-denial,  and  diflirulty,  and  humiliation,  with  which  he  per- 
fornuMJ  it,  had  the  nature  of  satisfaction  for  sin,  and  procured  our  pardon. 
Tims  his  goini;  about  doing  good,  preaching  the  gospel,  and  teaching  his  dis- 
ciples, was  a  part  of  his  righteousness,  and  purchase  of  heaven,  as  it  was  done 
in  oU'dienre  to  the  Father  ;  and  (he  same  was  a  part  of  his  satisfaction,  as  he 
did  it  with  great  l-ilK»r,  trouble,  and  weariness,  and  under  great  teniptation, 
exposing  him>el(  hereby  to  reproach  and  contempt.  So  his  laying  down  his 
life  had  tlie  nature  of  satisfaction  to  (lOfl's  oflfended  justice,  considered  as  his 
beaiin«r  our  piniislnnent  in  our  stead  :  but  considered  as  an  act  of  olKilience  to 
G(h1,  who  had  given  him  this  ronnnantl,  tha(  he  should  lay  down  his  life  for 
sinners,  it  was  a  part  of  his  riirhteousness,  and  purchase  of  heaven,  and  as  much 
(he  principal  part  of  his  righteousness  as  it  was  the  principal  part  of  his  satis- 
faeti(m.  Ami  so  to  instance  in  his  ciicumcision,  what  he  suffiTed  in  that,  had 
the  nature  o(  satisfaition  :  the  blood  that  was  sh«l  in  his  ciioumcision  was 
prc»pitia(t»ry  blofnl ;  but  as  it  was  a  conformity  to  thn  law  of  Moses,  it  was  part 
of  (lis  n)erilorious  riirhteousness.  Th(»ugh  it  was  not  properly  the  act  of  his 
Innnan  nature,  he  being  an  infant ;  yet  it  iK'ing  what  the  human  nature  was  the 
subject  of,  and  being  the  act  of  that  person,  it  was  accepted  as  an  act  of  his 
obeiiieme  as  our  mediator. 

And  so  even  his  lieing  born  in  such  a  low  condil'  )n  had  the  nature  of  satis* 
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faction,  by  reason  of  the  humiliation  that  was  in  it,  and  also  of  righteousness, 
as  it  was  the  act  of  h\s  person  in  obedience  to  the  Father,  and  what  the  human 
nature  was  the  subject  of,  and  what  the  will  of  the  human  nature  did  acquiesce 
in,  though  there  was  no  act  of  the  will  of  the  htnnan  nature  prior  to  it. 

These  things  may  suffice  to  have  observed  in   the  general,  concerning  the 
purchase  Christ  made  of  reilemption. 


SECTION    III, 


I  now  proceed  to  speak  more  particularly  of  those  things  which  Christ  did, 
and  was  the  subject  of,  during  the  time  of  his  humiliation,  whereby  this  piu*- 
chase  was  made. — And  the  nature  of  the  purchase  of  Christ,  as  it  has  been  ex- 
plained, leads  us  to  consider  these  things  under  a  twofold  view,  viz. 

J.  With  res|>ect  to  his  ris^hteou^ess^  which  appeared  in  them. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  sufferings  and  humiliation  that  he  was  subject  to  in 
them  in  our  stead. 

I.  I  will  consider  the  things  tliat  passed  during  the  time  of  Christ's  humi- 
liation, with  respect  to  the  obedience  and  righteousness  that  he  exercised  in 
them.  Ami  this  is  subject  to  a  thretfold  distribution.  1  ^hall  therefore  consi- 
der his  obe<lience. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  laws  which  he  obeyed. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  different  stuires  of  his  life  in  which  he  performed  il 
3    With  respect  to  the  rirfucs  hr  vsvrristd  in  his  obfdieiice. 

I.  The  fii^t  flistrihution  of  the  acts  of  Christ's  ri^hteoii>ri(SS  is  with  respect 
to  the  laws  which  he  oheyal  in  that  ri«;litefnisness  whirh  he  pei  formed,  liut  here 
it  must  be  observed  in  general,  that  all  the  precepts  wh'urh  Christ  obeyed  may 
be  reduced  to  one  law,  and  that  is  that  whieh  the  apostle  rails  the  law  of  works^ 
Rom.  iii.  27.  Eveiy  comma  rid  that  Christ  obeyed  may  be  reduced  to  that 
great  and  everlasting  law  of  Goil  that  is  contained  in  the  covenant  of  works, 
that  eternal  rule  of  right  which  Goil  had  established  between  himself  ami  man- 
kind. Christ  came  into  the  world  to  fulfd  and  answer  the  covenant  of  works ; 
that  is,  the  covenant  that  is  to  stand  forever  as  a  rule  of  judgment ;  and  that  is  the 
covenant  that  we  had  broken,  ar)«!  tliat  was  tlie  covenant  that  riiusl  bt*  fnlfdled. 

This  law  of  works  inileed  includes  all  the  laws  of  God  whiih  ever  have 
been  given  to  mankind  ;  for  it  is  a  general  rule  of  the  law  of  works,  and  in- 
deed! of  the  law  of  nature,  that  God  is  to  be  oUyed,  and  that  he  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  in  whatever  |M)silive  precept  he  is  pleased  to  give  us.  It  is  a  rule  of 
the  law  of  works,  that  men  shouhi  obey  their  earthly  parents;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly as  much  a  rule  of  the  same  law,  that  we  should  obey  our  heavenly 
Father :  and  so  the  law  of  works  r<*qtiires  obetlience  to  all  positive  comman<ls 
of  God.  It  required  Adam's  obedience  to  that  positive  command,  not  to  eat  of 
the  forbidden  fruit ;  and  il  reqrrirtd  obeilience  of  the  Jews  to  all  the  positive 
commands  of  their  institution.  When  God  cornmande«l  Jonah  to  arise  and  go 
to  Nineveh,  the  law  of  works  require!  him  to  ol»ey :  and  so  it  required  Christ'f 
obedience  to  all  the  positive  commands  which  God  gave  him. 

But,  more  particularly,  the  commands  of  God  which  Christ  itbeyed^  were  of 
three  kinds  ;  they  were  either  such  as  he  was  subject  to  merely  as-  man,  or  such 
as  he  was  subject  to  as  he  was  a  Jew^  or  such  as  he  was  subject  to  purely  as 
Mediator. 

I    He  obeyed  those  commands  which  he  was  subject  to  merely  as  man  ' 
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and  they  were  the  commands  of  ihe  moral  law,  which  was  the  same  with  that 
which  was  given  at  Mount  Sinai,  written  in  two  tables  of  stone,  which  are  ob- 
ligatory on  mankind  of  all  nations  and  all  ages  of  the  world 

2.  He  obeyed  all  those  laws  he  was  subject  to  as  he  was  a  Jew.  Thus  he 
was  subject  to  the  ceremonial  law,  and  was  conformed  to  it.  He  was  conform- 
ed to  it  in  his  bemg  circumcised  the  eighth  day  ;  and  he  strictly  obeyed  it  ic 
going  up  to  Jertisalem  to  the  temple  three  times  a  year ;  at  least  after  he  was 
come  to  the  age  of  twelve  yeai«,  which  seems  to  have  been  Ihe  age  when  the 
males  began  to  go  up  to  the  temple.  And  so  Christ  constantly  attended  the 
service  of  the  temple,  ami  of  the  synagogues. 

To  tliis  head  of  his  obwlience  to  the  law  that  he  was  subject  to  as  a  Jew, 
may  be  reduced  his  submi^^sion  to  John^s  baptism.  For  it  was  a  special  com- 
mand to  the  Jews,  to  go  forth  to  John  the  Baptist,  and  be  baptized  of  him  ; 
and  therefore  Chli^t  being  a  Jew,  was  subject  to  this  command  ;  and  therefore, 
when  he  came  to  be  baptized  of  John,  and  John  objected,  that  he  had  more 
need  to  come  to  him  to  be  baptized  of  him,  he  gives  this  reason  for  it,  that  it 
was  neeilful  that  he  siioukl  do  it,  that  lie  might  fulfil  all  righteousness.  See 
Matt.  iii.  13,  14,  15. 

3.  Another  law  that  Chrkt  was  subject  to  was  the  mediatorial  law,  which 
contained  those  commands  of  Go<i  to  which  he  was  subject  not  merely  as  man, 
nor  yet  as  a  Jew,  but  which  relatwl  purt'ly  to  his  mediatorial  office.  Such  were 
the  commands  which  the  Father  gave  him,  to  teach  such  doctrines,  to  preach 
(he  gospel,  to  work  such  miracles,  to  call  such  disciples,  to  appoint  such  ordi- 
nances, and  finally  to  lay  down  his  life  :  for  he  did  all  these  things  in  obedience 
(o  commands  he  had  rec  eivt-d  of  the  Father,  as  he  often  tells  us.  And  these 
commands  he  was  not  Mibject  to  merely  as  man  ;  for  they  did  not  belong  to 
other  men  ;  nor  yet  was  he  subject  to  them  as  a  Jew  ;  for  they  were  no  part 
of  the  Mosaic  law ;  but  tin  y  were  c(»ii»mands  that  he  had  receive*!  of  the 
Father,  that  purely  respeirtwl  the  work  he  was  to  do  in  the  world  in  his  media- 
torial otlice. 

And  it  is  to  be  observttl,  (hat  Christ's  righteousness,  by  which  he  merited 
heaven  for  himself  and  all  who  believe  in  him,  consists  principally  in  his  obe- 
dience to  this  mnliatorial  law  ;  for  in  fultilling  this  law  consisteil  his  chiel 
work  and  business  in  the  world.  The  history  of  the  evangelists  is  chiefly  taken 
up  in  giving  an  account  of  his  olKtheme  to  this  law,  and  this  pait  of  hisobetli- 
ence  was  (hat  which  was  attemle^l  with  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all ;  and  there- 
fore his  ol)e<lience  in  it  was  most  meritorious.  What  Chri.st  had  to  do  in  the 
world,  by  virtue  ot  his  being  me<)ia(or,  was  infinitely  more  diHicu|t  than  what 
he  lia<l  to  do  merely  as  a  man,  or  as  a  Jew.  To  his  obttlience  to  this  mediato- 
rial law  belongs  his  going  through  his  last  sufferings,  beginning  with  his  agony 
in  the  garden,  an<l  etMling  with  iiis  ri*surrection. 

As  the  ol)edience  of  (he  fiist  Adam,  wherein  his  riirhteousness  would  have 
consis(eil,  if  he  ha^l  stood,  would  have  mainly  consisted,  not  in  his  ol)e<lience  to 
(he  moral  law,  to  which  he  wa<  subject  merely  as  man,  but  in  his  ol>eilience  to 
that  special  law  that  he  was  subject  to  as  moral  heail  and  suiety  of  mankind, 
even  the  connnand  of  alistaining  froui  tbe  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ; 
Sf»  the  obedience  of  (lie  secoffal  Adam,  wherein  his  ri(;liteousness  consists,  lies 
mainly,  not  in  his  obedience  (o  the  law  that  he  was  subject  to  merely  as  man,  but 
to  that  special  law  which  he  vt'as  subJ4T(  to  in  his  office  as  metliator  and  s«irety 
for  man. 

Before  I  proceed  to  (he  next  distribution  of  Christ's  righteousness,  I  would 
observe  three  things  concerning  Christ's  obt*dience  to  these  laws. 
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..  He  performed  that  obedience  to  them  which  was  in  every  respect  perfect. 
It  was  universal  as  to  the  kinds  ol  laws  that  he  was  subject  to ;  he  obeyed  each 
of  these  three  laws ;  an<l  it  was  universal  with  respect  lo  every  individual  pre- 
cept contained  in  these  laws,  and  it  was  perfect  as  lo  each  command.  It  was 
perfect  as  to  positive  transgressions  avoided,  for  he  never  lran«^gressed  in  one 
instance  ;  he  was  guilty  of  no  sin  of  commission.  And  it  was  perfect  with  re- 
spect lo  the  work  commanded;  he  perfected  the  whole  work  that  each  com- 
mand required,  and  never  was  guilty  of  any  sin  of  omi&sion.  And  it  was  perfect 
with  respect  to  the  principle  from  which  he  obeyed.  His  heart  was  perfect, 
his  principles  were  wholly  right,  there  was  no  corruption  in  his  heart.  Ami  it 
was  perfect  with  respect  to  the  ends  he  acted  for,  for  he  never  had  any  by-ends, 
but  aimed  perfectly  at  such  ends  as  the  law  of  God  required  And  it  was  per- 
fect with  resjKfct  to  the  manner  oif  performance  ;  every  circumstance  of  each 
act  was  perfectly  conformed  to  the  command.  And  it  was  perfect  with  re- 
spect to  the  degree  of  the  performance;  he  acted  wholly  up  to  the  rule.  And 
it  was  perfect  with  respect  to  the  constancy  of  obedience  ;  he  did  not  only  per- 
fectly obey  sometimes,  but  constantly,  without  any  interruption.  And  it  was 
perfect  with  respect  to  perseverance ;  he  held  out  in  perfect  obedience  to 
the  very  end,  through  all  the  changes  he  passed^  and  all  the  trials  that  were 
before  him. 

The  meritoriousness  of  Christ's  obedience  depen<ls  on  the  perfection  of  it. 
If  it  had  failed  in  any  instance  of  perfection,  it  could  not  Lave  been  mtritoiious: 
for  imperfect  obedience  is  not  accepted  as  any  obedience  at  all  in  the  sight  of 
the  law  of  works,  which  was  that  law  that  Christ  was  subject  to ;  lor  thai  is  nv)t 
accepted  as  an  obedience  to  a  law  that  <loes  not  answer  that  law. 

2.  The  next  ihing  I  wouKl  observe  of  Christ's  obedience  is,  that  it  was  j>er- 
tormed  through  the  greatest  trials  and  temptations  that  ever  any  obnlieme  \v;uw 
His  obedience  was  attended  with  the  greatest  ddficulties,  and  nj<»*t  extreme 
abasement  and  sufferings  that  ever  any  obedience  was,  which  was  another 
thing  that  rendered  it  more  meritorious  and  thank wnrlhy.  To  obey  another 
when  his  commands  are  easy,  is  not  so  worthy,  as  it  is  to  obey  when  it  cannot 
be  done  without  great  difBculty. 

3.  He  performed  this  obedience  with  infinite  respect  to  God,  and  the  honot 
of  his  law.  The  obe«lience  he  performed  was  with  infinitely  greater  love  to 
God,  and  regard  to  his  authority,  than  the  angels  perform  their  oUnlience  with. 
The  angels  perform  their  obedience  with  that  love  which  is  jK'rfect,  with  sinless 
perfection ;  but  Christ  did  not  do  so,  but  he  performed  his  obedience  with  nuub 
greater  love  than  the  angels  do  theirs, even  infinite  love;  for  thoui;h  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  whs  not  capable  of  love  abs(dutely  infinite,  yet  Christ's  obedi- 
ence that  was  performed  in  that  human  nature,  is  not  to  be  looket)  u|K>n  a^ 
merely  ihe  obetlience  of  the  human  nature,  IvA  the  oliedience  of  his  peison  as 
Gotl-man  ;  and  there  was  infinite  love  of  the  person  of  ChrL<t  manife>t  in  that 
obedience.  And  this,  together  with  thw  infinite  dignity  of  the  perM>u  thai 
obeyetl,  rendeied  his  obedience  infinitely  meritorious. 

11.  The  MTond  distribution  of  ihe  acts  of  Christ's  obeilience,  is  with  respect 
io  the  dijftrvnt  purts  of  his  Uft\  wherein  they  were  ptrtoiined.  And  in  this 
res|)ect  ihey  may  be  divitled  into  those  which  were  perlurmed  in  private  lile 
and  thase  which  were  |)erformetl  in  his  public  ministry. 

b/.  Those  acts  he  performeii  during  his  private  life.  He  was  perfectly 
oU'dient  in  his  childhood.  He  infinitely  differed  from  other  children,  who,  h5 
toon  as  they  begin  to  act,  begin  to  sin  an<l  rebel.  He  was  subject  to  his  earthly 
parents,  though  oe  was  LL>r(*  of  all»  Luke  iL  51.     He  was  iouiul  about  \ja 
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Fathers  business  at  twelve  years  of  age  in  the  temple,  Loke  ii.  42.  He  theo 
oegan  that  work  that  he  had  to  do  in  lulfihnent  of  the  mediatorial  law,  which 
the  Kallier  had  given  him.  He  continued  liis  private  life  for  about  thirty  years, 
dwelling  at  Nazareth,  in  the  house  ol'  liis  reputed  father  Joseph,  wliere  he  served 
Cfod  in  a  private  capacity,  and  in  following  a  mechanical  trade,  the  busi- 
ness of  a  carpenter. 

2dly.  Those  acts  which  he  performed  during  his  public  ministry ,  which  be- 
gan when  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  continued  for  the  three  last 
years  and  a  half  of  his  life.  Most  of  tl)e  history  of  the  evangelists  is  taken  up 
in  giving  an  account  of  what  passi*d  during  these  three  years  and  a  half;  so  is 
all  the  history  of  the  evangelist  Matthew,  excepting  the  two  hist  chapters.  So 
is  the  wliole  of  the  history  of  the  evangeli^t  Mark  ;  it  begins  and  en<i.s  with  it 
.And  so  also  is  all  the  gospel  of  John,  and  all  the  gos))el  of  Luke,  excepting  the 
two  first  chapters;  excepting  also  what  we  find  in  the  evangelists  concerning 
the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist.  Christ*s  first  appearing  in  his  public  minis- 
try, is  what  is  ol\en  called  his  coming  in  Scii})ture.  Thus  John  speaks 
of  Christ's  coming  as  what  is  yet  to  be,  though  he  had  been  born  long 
before. 

Concerning  the  public  ministry  of  Christ,  I  would  observe  the  following 
things :  1.  The  ibrerunner  of  it.  2.  The  manner  of  his  first  entering  upon  it. 
3.  1  he  works  in  which  he  was  employed  during  the  course  of  it ; — and  4.  The 
manner  of  his  finishing  it. 

1.  The  forerunner  of  Christ's  cominir  in  his  public  ministry  was  John  the 
Baptist,  lie  came  preachini;  repentance  li)r  the  remission  of  sins,  to  make  way 
for  Christ's  cominir,  aiirieably  to  llie  prophfcifS  of  liiin,  Isa.  xl.  3,  4,  5,  and 
Matt.  iv.  5,  6.  It  is  supposed  that  John  the  Baptist  bei^an  his  ministiy  about 
three  years  and  a  half  belore  Christ ;  so  that  John's  iniiusiry  and  Christ's  put 
together,  made  seven  years,  which  was  the  last  of  Daniel's  weeks  ;  and  this 
time  is  intended  in  Dan.  i\.  27,  ^*  He  will  coniirm  the  covenant  with  many  for 
one  week."  Christ  came  in  the  midst  of  this  week,  viz.,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  half  of  it,  or  the  last  three  years  and  a  half,  as  Daniel  foretohl,  as  in 
ihe  verse  just  now  quoted:  '*  And  in  the  midst  of  tlie  week  he  shall  caase  the 
sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to  cease.'* 

Jcihn  the  Baptist's  ministry  consisted  principally  in  preaching  the  law,  to  awa« 
ken  men  and  convince  them  of  sin,  to  pnpare  men  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  to 
coiidort  them,  as  the  law  i>  to  prepare  the  heart  lor  the  entertainment  of  the 
gospel. 

A  very  remarkable  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  (x(»d  attended  John's  minis- 
try, and  the  effect  of  it  w^s  that  Jerusalem,  and  all  Jutiea,  and  all  the  region 
round  about  Jordan,  weie  awakened,  cimvinced,  went  out  to  him,  and  submitted 
to  his  baptism,  confessing  their  sins.  John  Is  spoken  of  as  the  greatest  of  all 
the  prophets  who  came  bttbre  Christ:  Matt.  xi.  11,  *' Among  those  that  are 
born  of  women,  there  hath  not  risen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist ;  i.  e.,  he 
nad  the  most  honorable  othce.  He  was  as  the  morning  star,  which  is  the  har- 
binger of  the  approaching  d«iy,  and  forerunner  of  the  rising  sun.  The  other 
prophets  were  stars  that  were  to  give  light  in  the  night ;  but  we  have  heard 
iiow  those  stars  went  out  on  the  approach  of  the  gospel  day.  But  now  Ihe 
coming  of  Christ  being  very  nigh,  the  morning  star  comes  before  him,  the 
biightest  of  all  the  stans,  as  John  the  Baptist  was  the  greatest  of  all  the 
prophets. 

And  when  Christ  came  in  his  public  ministry*  the  light  of  that  morning  star 
Jecreaseil  too,  as  we  see  when  the  sun  rises,  it  ^liuiinishes  the  hght  ol  tlie  morn. 
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Ing  star.  So  John  the  Baptist  says  of  himself,  John  iii.  30,  «  He  must  increase 
but  I  must  decrease."  And  soon  after  Christ  began  his  public  ministry,  John 
the  Baptist  was  put  to  death  ;  as  the  morning  star  is  visible  a  little  while  after 
the  sun  is  risen,  yet  soon  goes  out. 

2.  The  next  thing  to  be  taken  notice  of  is  Christ's  entrance  on  his  public 
ministry,  wliich  was  by  baptism,  fo'lowed  with  the  temptation  in  the  wilder- 
ness. His  baptism  was  as  it  were  his  solemn  inauguration,  by  which  he  en- 
tered on  his  ministry ;  and  was  attended  with  his  bemg  anointed  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  a  solemn  and  visible  manner,  the  Holy  Ghost  descending  upon  him 
in  a  visible  shape  like  a  dove,  attended  with  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying, 
"  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,"  Matt.  iii.  16,  17. 

After  this  he  was  led  by  the  devil  into  the  wilderness.  Satan  made  a  vio- 
lent onset  upon  him  at  his  first  entrance  on  his  work ;  and  now  he  had  a  re- 
markable trial  of  his  obedience ;  but  he  got  the  victory.  He  who  had  such 
success  with  the  first  Adam,  had  none  with  the  second. 

3.  I  would  lake  notice  of  the  work  in  which  Christ  was  employed  during 
his  ministry.  And  here  are  three  things  chiefly  to  be  taken  notice  of,  viz.,  his 
preaching,  his  working  miracles,  and  his  calling  and  appointing  disciples  and 
ministers  of  his  kingdom. 

( 1.)  His  preacliing  the  gaspel.  Great  part  of  the  work  of  his  public  min- 
istry consisted  in  this;  and  much  of  that  obedience  by  which  he  puichased  sal- 
vation for  as,  was  in  his  speaking  those  things  which  the  Father  commanded 
him. — He  more  clearly  ami  abundantly  revealed  the  mind  and  will  of  God, 
than  ever  it  had  been  revealed  before.  He  came  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
and  perfectly  knew  his  mind,  and  was  in  the  best  capacity  to  reveal  it.  As  the  sun, 
as  soon  as  it  is  risen,  bet^ins  to  shine ;  so  Christ,  as  soon  as  he  came  into  hb: 
public  ministry,  began  to  enlighten  the  worhl  with  his  doctrine.  As  the  law  was 
given  at  Mount  Sinai,  so  Christ  delivered  his  evangelical  doctrine,  full  of  bless- 
ings and  not  curses,  to  a  multitude  on  a  mountain,  as  we  have  an  account  in 
the  5lh,  6th,  and  7th  chapters  of  Matthew. 

When  he  preached  he  did  not  teach  as  the  scribes,  but  he  taught  as  one 
having  authority ;  so  th.at  his  hearers  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine.  He  did 
not  reveal  the  mind  and  will  of  God  in  the  style  which  the  prophets  used  to 
preach,  as  not  speaking  their  own  words  but  the  words  of  another ;  and  used 
to  .speak  in  such  a  style  as  this,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ;"  but  Christ,  in  such  a 
style  as  this,  "  1  say  unto  )ou,"  thus  or  thus;  **  Verily,  verily,  1  say  unto  you." 
He  delivered  his  doctrines,  not  only  as  the  doctrines  of  God  the  Father,  but  as 
his  own  d(x:trines.  He  gave  forth  his  commands,  not  as  the  prophets  were 
wont  to  do,  as  God*s  connnands,  but  as  his  own  commands.  He  spake  in 
fluch  a  style  as  this,  "This  is  my  commandment^'^  John  xv.  12;  "  Ye  are  my 
friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  /  command  you,"  verse  14. 

(2.)  Another  thing  that  Christ  was  employed  in  during  the  course  of  his  min- 
btry,  was  working  miracles.     Concernin«r  which  we  may  ol)sene .several  things. 

Their  multitude.  Hesides  particular  instances,  we  often  have  an  account 
of  multitudes  coming  at  once  with  disease's,  and  his  heahng  them. 

They  were  works  of  vurcy.  In  them  was  displayed  not  only  his  infinite 
power  ar*d  greatness,  but  his  infinite  mercy  and  goodness.  He  went  auout  do- 
ing good,  healing  the  sick,  restoring  sight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  and 
the  proper  use  of  their  limbs  to  the  lame  and  halt ;  feeding  the  hungry,  cleans- 
ing the  leprous,  and  raising  the  dead. 

They  were  almost  all  of  them  such  as  had  been  spoken  of  as  the  peculiar  unrki 
cf  tjhdf  iu  the  Old  Testament     S ;  with  respect  to  stilling  the  sea,  Ptsal.  cvii 
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29,  "  lie  maketh  the  storm  a  calm,  so  that  the  waves  thereof  are  stilJ.'*  So  as 
to  walking  on  the  sea  in  a  storm  :  Job  ix.  8,  "  Which  alone — treadeth  upon 
the  waves  of  the  sea.'*  So  as  to  casting  out  devils:  Psal.  Ixxiv.  14,  '*  Thou 
breakest  the  heads  of  leviathan  in  pieces."  So  as  to  feeding  a  muhitude  in  a 
%vil(ierness :  Deut.  viii.  16,  "  Who  feil  thee  in  the  wilderness  with  manna."  So 
as  to  telling  man's  thoughts:  Amos  iv.  13,  "Lo,  he  that — declareth  unto  man 
what  is  his  thought — the  Lord,  the  God  of  hosts  is  his  name."  So  as  to  rais- 
ing the  dead :  Psal.  Ixviii.  20,  *'  Unto  God  the  Lord  belong  the  issues  from 
death."  So  as  to  opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind :  Psal.  cxlvi.  8,  "  The  Lord 
openeth  the  eyes  of  the  blind."  So  as  to  healing  the  sick :  Psal.  ciii.  3,  *'  Who 
healeth  all  thy  diseases."  So  as  to  lifting  up  those  who  are  bowed  together: 
Psal.  cxlvi.  8,  *^  The  Lord  raiseth  them  that  are  bowed  down." 

They  were  in  general  such  works  as  were  images  of  the  great  work  which 
he  came  to  uork  oh  matins  heart :  lepresenting  that  inward,  spiritual  cleansing, 
healing,  renovation,  and  resurrection,  which  all  his  redeemed  are  the  subjects 
of. 

He  tarought  them,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show^that  he  did  them  hyhis  ovm 
DOwer,  and  not  by  the  power  of  another^  as  the  other  prophets  did.  They  were 
wont  to  work  all  their  miracles  in  the  name  of  the  Lord;  but  Christ  wrought 
m  his  own  name.  Moses  was  forbidden  to  enter  into  Canaan,  because  he 
seemed  by  his  speech  to  assume  the  honor  of  working  only  one  miracle  to  him- 
self. Nor  did  Christ  woik  miracles  as  the  apostles  did,  who  wrought  them  all 
in  the  name  of  Christ ;  but  he  wrought  them  in  his  own  name,  and  by  his  own 
authority  and  will:  thussaith  he,  *•  1  will,  Iw  thou  clean,"  Malt.  viii.  3.  And 
in  tlie  same  strain  he  puts  the  question,  *'  Believe  ye  that  I  am  abk  to  do  this  ?" 
Matt.  ix.  28. 

(3.)  Another  thing  that  Christ  did  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  was  lo  call 
his  disciples.  He  called  many  disciples.  There  were  many  that  lie  en)pIoyed 
as  ministers :  he  sent  seventy  disciples  at  one  time  in  this  work:  but  there 
were  twelve  that  he  set  apart  as  ajK)slles,  who  were  the  grand  ministers  of  his 
kingdom,  and  as  it  were  the  twelve  foundations  of  his  church.  See  Kev.  xxi. 
14.  These  were  the  main  instruments  of  setting  up  his  kingdom  in  the  world, 
aiid  therefore  shall  sit  on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

4.  1  would  observe  how  he  finished  his  mini>lry.     And  this  was, 

(1.)  In  giving  his  dying  counsels  to  his  disciples,  and  all  that  should  be  his 
disciples,  which  we  have  recorded  particularly  in  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  chai>> 
ters  of  John's  gospel. 

(2.)  In  instituting  a  solemn  memorial  of  his  death.  This  he  did  in  institu- 
ting the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  wheiein  we  have  a  representation  of 
his  bcKJy  broken,  and  of  his  blood  shed. 

(3.)  In  offering  up  himself,  as  God's  high  priest,  a  sacrifice  to  God,  which  he 
did  in  his  last  sutTerings.     This  act  he  di<l  as  GihI's  minister,  as  God's  anointefl 

Iiriest ;  and  it  was  the  greatest  act  of  his  public  ministry,  the  greatest  act  of 
lis  obeilieiice  by  which  lie  purchased  heaven  for  believers.  The  priests  of  old 
used  to  do  many  other  things  as  GchI's  ministers ;  but  then  were  they  in  the 
highest  execution  of  their  office  wlien  they  were  actually  offering  .sacrifice  on 
the  altar.  So  tlie  greatest  thing  that  Christ  did  in  the  execution  of  his  priestly 
office,  and  the  greatest  thing  that  lie  ever  did,  and  the  greatest  thing  that  ever 
was  done,  was  the  offering  up  himself  a  sacrifice  to  God.  Herein  he  was  the 
antitype  of  all  tlvit  had  been  done  by  all  the  priests,  and  in  all  their  sacrifices 
and  oiferings,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

111.  The  thir.'  distribution  of  tl  :  acts  by  which  Christ  purchased  redemp- 
VoL.  L  62 
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tion,  regaids  tli£  virtues  that  Christ  exercised  and  manifested  in  them.  Ana 
here  I  would  observe,  that  Christ  in  doing  the  work  that  he  had  to  do  here  in 
the  world  for  our  redemption,  exercised  every  possible  virtue  and  grace.  In* 
deed  there  are  some  particular  virtues  that  sinful  man  may  have  that  were  not 
in  Christ ;  not  from  any  want  or  defect  of  virtue,  but  because  his  virtue  was 
perfect  and  without  defect.  Such  is  the  virtue  of  repentance,  and  brokenness 
of  heart  for  sin,  and  mortification,  and  denying  of  lust.  Those  virtues  were 
not  in  Christ,  because  he  had  no  sin  of  his  own  to  repent  of,  nor  any  lust  to 
deny.  But  all  virtues  which  do  not  presuppose  sin,  were  in  him,  and  that  in  a  high- 
er degree  than  ever  they  were  in  any  other  man,  or  any  mere  creat  ure.  Every 
virtue  in  him  was  perfect.  Virtue  itself  was  greater  in  him  than  in  any  other  ; 
and  it  was  under  great^jr  advantages  to  shine  in  him  than  in  any  other.  Strict 
virtue  shines  most  when  most  tried  :  but  never  any  virtue  had  such  trials  as 
Chiist's  had. 

The  virtue  that  Christ  exercised  in  the  work  he  did,  may  be  divided  into 
three  sorts,  viz.,  the  virtues  which  more  immediately  respect  God,  those  which 
iuimediately  respect  himself,  and  those  which  immediately  respect  men. 

1.  Those  virtues  which  more  immediiUely  respect  God,  appeared  in  Christ 
in  the  work  that  he  did  for  our  redemption.  There  appeared  in  him  a  holy 
fear  and  reverence  towards  God  the  Father.  Christ  had  a  greater  trial  of  his 
virtue  in  this  respect  than  any  other  had,  from  the  honorableness  of  his  person. 
This  was  the  temptation  of  the  angels  that  fell,  to  cast  off  their  worship  of 
God,  and  reverence  of  his  majesty,  that  they  were  beings  of  such  exalted  dig- 
nity and  worthiness  themselves.  But  Christ  was  infinitely  more  worthy  and 
honorablf  than  they  ;  for  he  was  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  and  his  person  was 
equal  to  the  person  of  God  the  Father :  and  yet,  as  he  had  taken  on  him  the 
ollice  of  mediator,  and  the  nature  of  man,  he  was  full  of  reverence  towards  God. 
He  adored  him  in  the  most  reverential  manner,  time  after  time.  So  he  manifest- 
ed a  wondtrfid  love  towards  Go<l.  The  angels  give  ^reat  testimonies  of  theii 
love  towards  God,  in  their  constancy  and  agility  m  domg  the  will  of  God  ;  and 
many  saints  have  given  great  testimonies  of  their  love,  who,  from  love  to  God, 
have  endured  great  labors  and  sufferings  :  but  none  ever  gave  such  testimonies 
of  love  to  God  as  Christ  has  given  ;  none  ever  performed  such  a  labor  of  love 
as  he,  and  suffered  so  much  from  love  to  Goil.  So  he  manifested  the  most 
wonderful  submission  to  the  will  of  God.  Never  was  any  one's  submission  so 
tried  as  his  was.  So  he  manifested  the  most  won<lerful  spirit  of  obedience  that 
ever  was  manifested. 

2.  In  this  work  he  most  wonderfully  manifested  those  virtues  which  more 
immediatvly  respected  himself  ;  as  particularly  humility,  patience,  and  contempt 
of  the  world.  Christ,  though  he  was  the  most  excellent  and  honorable  of  all 
men,  yet  was  the  most  humble ;  yea,  he  was  the  most  humble  of  all  creatures 
No  angel  or  man  ever  equalled  him  in  humility,  though  he  was  the  highest  of 
all  creatures  in  dignity  and  honorableness.  Christ  would  have  been  under  the 
greatest  temptations  to  pride,  if  it  liad  been  possible  for  any  thing  to  be  a  tem|>- 
tation  to  him.  The  temptation  of  the  angels  that  fell  was  the  dignity  of  their 
nature,  and  the  honorableness  of  their  circumstances;  but  Christ  was  infinitely 
more  honorable  than  they.  The  human  nature  of  Christ  was  so  honored  as  to 
be  in  the  same  person  with  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  who  was  equal  with  God; 
and  yet  that  liuman  nature  was  not  at  all  lintni  up  with  pride.  Nor  was  the 
man  Christ  Jesus  at  all  lifted  up  with  pride  with  all  those  wonderful  works 
wliich  lie  wrought,  of  healing  the  sick,  curing  the  blind,  lame,  and  maimed,  and 
raising  the  dead.     And  though  he  knew  that  God  had  appointed  him  to  be  the 
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king  over  heaven  and  earth,  angels  and  men,  as  he  says,  Matt.  xi.  27,  "  ^U 
things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father ;"  though  he  knew  he  was  such  an 
infinitely  honorable  person,  and  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God ; 
and  though  he  knew  he  was  the  heir  of  God  the  Father's  kingdom  ;  yet  such 
was  his  humility,  that  he  did  not  disdain  to  be  abased  and  depressed  down  into 
lower  and  viler  circumstances  and  sufferings  than  ever  any  other  elect  creature  was; 
60  that  he  became  least  of  all,  and  lowest  of  all.  The  proper  trial  and  evidence 
of  humility,  is  stooping  or  complying  with  those  acts  or  circumstances,  when 
called  to  it,  which  are  very  low,  and  contain  great  abasement.  But  none  ever 
stooped  so  low  as  Christ,  if  we  consider  either  the  infinite  height  that  he  stoop- 
ed from,  or  the  great  depth  to  which  he  stooped.  Such  was  his  humility,  that 
though  he  knew  his  infinite  worthiness  of  honor,  and  of  being  honored  ten 
thousand  times  as  much  as  the  highest  prince  on  earth,  or  angel  in  heaven ; 
yet  he  did  not  think  it  too  much  when  called  to  it,  to  be  bound  as  a  cursed 
malefactor,  and  to  become  the  laughing-stock  and  spitting-stock  of  the  vilest  of 
men,  and  to  be  crowned  with  thorns,  and  to  have  a  mock  robe  put  upon  him, 
and  to  be  crucified  like  a  slave  and  malefactor,  and  as  one  of  the  meanest  and 
worst  of  vagabonds  and  miscreants,  and  an  accursed  enemy  of  God  and  men, 
who  was  not  fit  to  live  on  the  earth :  and  this  not  for  liimself,  but  for  some  of 
the  meanest  and  vilest  of  creatures,  some  of  those  accursed  wretches  that  cru- 
cified him.  Was  not  this  a  wonderful  manifestation  of  humility,  when  be 
cheerfully  and  most  freely  submitted  to  this  abasement? 

And  how  did  his  patience  shine  forth  under  all  the  terrible  sufferings  wliich 
he  endured,  when  he  was  dnmh,  and  opened  not  his  nK)uth,  but  went  as  a  lamb 
to  the  slaui^hter,  and  was  like  a  pati*'nt  lamb  under  all  the  sufferings  he  endured 
from  first  to  1h>1  ? 

And  what  contenjpt  of  the  glory  of  this  world  was  there,  when  he  rather 
chose  this  contempt,  and  meanness,  and  suffering,  than  to  wear  a  temporal 
crown,  and  be  invested  with  the  external  glories  of  an  earthly  prince,  as  the 
multitude  often  solicited  him  ! 

3.  Christ,  in  the  work  wliich  he  wrought  out,  in  a  wonderful  manner  exer- 
cised those  Hrtucs  which  mart:  iinmcdiatdy  respect  other  men.  And  these  may 
be  summed  up  under  two  heads,  viz.,  meekness  and  love. 

Christ *s  meekness  was  his  humble  calmness  of  spirit  under  the  provocations 
that  he  met  with.  None  ever  met  with  so  great  provocations  as  he  did.  The 
greatness  of  provocation  lies  in  two  things,  viz.,  in  the  degree  of  opposition  by 
which  the  j)rovocation  b  given  ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  degree  of  the  unreason- 
ableness of  tliat  opposition,  or  in  its  being  very  causeless,  and  without  reason, 
and  the  great  degree  of  obligation  to  the  contrary.  Now,  if  we  consider  both 
these  things,  no  man  ever  met  with  such  provocations  as  Christ  did,  when  he 
was  upon  earth.  If  we  consider  how  much  he  was  hated,  what  abuses  he  suf- 
fered from  the  vilest  of  men,  how  great  his  sufferings  from  men  were,  and  how 
spiteful  ai.d  how  contemptuous  they  were,  in  offering  him  thesr  abusers ;  and 
also  consider  how  causeless  and  imreasonable  these  abuses  were,  how  undeserv- 
ing he  was  of  them,  and  how  much  deserving  of  the  contrary,  viz.,  of  love, 
and  honr>r,  and  gocNl  treatment  at  their  hands  :  I  say,  if  we  consider  these  things, 
no  man  ever  met  with  a  thousandth  part  of  the  provocation  that  Christ  met 
with  from  men :  and  yet  how  meek  was  he  under  all !  How  com|)osed  and 
quiet  his  spirit  !  How  far  from  being  in  a  ruffle  and  tumult !  When  he  was 
revileil,  he  revileii  not  again  ;  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so 
he  opened  not  his  mouth.  No  appearance  was  there  of  a  revengeful  spirit ;  on 
the  lumtrary,  what  a  spirit  of  forgiveness  did  he  exhibit !     So  that  he  fervently 
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and  effectually  prayed  for  their  forgiveness,  when  they  were  in  the  highest  act 
of  provocation  that  ever  they  perpetrated,  viz.,  nailing  hira  to  the  cross  :  Luke 
xxiii.  34,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.'* 

And  never  did  there  appear  such  an  instance  of  love  to  men.  Christ's  love 
to  men  that  he  showed  when  on  earth,  and  especially  in  going  through  his  last 
sufferings,  and  offering  up  his  life  and  soul  under  those  sufferinirs,  which  was 
bis  greatest  act  of  love,  was  far  beyond  all  parallel.  There  have  been  very 
remarkable  manifestations  of  love  in  some  of  the  saints,  as  in  the  Apostle  Paul, 
the  Apostle  John,  and  others:  but  the  love  to  men  that  Christ  showed  when 
on  earth,  as  much  exceeded  the  love  of  all  other  men,  as  the  ocean  exceeds  a 
small  stream. 

And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  the  virtues  which  appeared  in  Christ 
shone  biightest  in  the  close  of  his  life,  under  the  trials  he  met  with  then 
Eminent  virtue  always  shows  brightest  in  the  fire.  Pure  gold  shows  its  purity 
chiefly  in  the  furnace.  It  was  chiefly  under  those  trials  which  Christ  under- 
went in  the  close  of  his  life,  that  his  love  to  God,  his  honor  of  God's  majesty, 
and  his  regard  to  the  honor  of  his  law,  and  his  spirit  of  obedience,  and  his  hu- 
mility, and  contempt  of  the  world,  and  his  patience  and  his  meekness,  and  his 
spirit  of  forgiveness  towards  men,  appeared.  Indeed  every  thing  that  Christ 
did  to  work  out  redemption  for  us  appears  mainly  in  the  close  of  his  life.  Here 
mainly  is  his  satisfaction  for  sin,  and  here  chiefly  is  his  merit  of  eternal  life  for 
sinners,  and  here  chiefly  appears  the  brightness  of  his  example,  which  he  hath 
set  us  to  follow. 

Thus  we  have  taken  a  brief  view  of  the  things  whereby  the  purchase  of 
re<leinption  was  made  with  respect  to  his  ng/Ueousness  that  appeared  in  them. 
—I  proceed  now, 

II.  To  tjike  a  view  of  them  with  respect  to  the  saliaf action  that  he  there- 
by made  for  sin,  or  the  sufferings  and  hujtiilialion  that  he  was  the  subject  of  in 
them  on  our  account.     And  here, 

I.  He  was  subject  to  uncommon  humiliation  and  suflTerings  in  his  infancy. 
He  WHS  born  to  that  end  that  he  might  die ;  and  therefore  he  did  as  it  were 
begin  to  die  as  soon  as  he  was  born.  His  mother  suffered  in  an  uncommon 
manner  in  l)earing  him.  When  her  travail  came  upon  her,  it  is  said,  **  there  was 
no  room  in  the  irm,"  Luke  ii.  7.  She  was  force<l  to  betake  herself  to  a  stable ; 
and  therefore  Christ  was  born  in  the  place  of  the  bringing  forth  of  beasts.  Thus 
he  suff*ertHi  in  his  birth,  as  though  he  had  been  meaner  and  viler  than  a  man, 
and  not  possessed  of  the  dignity  of  the  human  nature,  but  had  been  of  the  rank 
of  the  biute  creatures.  And  we  may  conclude,  that  liis  mother's  circumstances 
in  other  rt*spects  were  proportionably  strait  and  difficult,  and  that  she  was  desti- 
tute of  the  conveniences  necessary  for  so  young  an  infant  which  others  were 
wont  to  have ;  for  want  of  which  the  new-born  babe  without  doubt  suffered 
much. 

And  l)esi«h*s,  lie  was  persecutwl  in  his  infancy.  They  began  to  seek  his 
life  as  soon  as  he  was  born.  Herod,  the  chief  (nan  of  the  land,  was  so  engac^ed 
to  kill  him,  that,  in  order  to  it,  he  killed  all  the  children  in  Betldehem,  and  in 
all  the  coasts  thereof,  from  two  years  oh!  and  under.  And  Christ  sutfered 
banishment  in  his  infancy,  was  driven  out  of  his  native  country  into  Egypt,  and 
without  doubt  suffered  much  by  being  carried  so  long  a  journey,  when  he  was 
so  youn«!,  into  a  strani^e  country. 

II.  Christ  was  subject  to  great  humiliation  in  his  private  life  at  Nazareth. 
He  there  led  a  servile  obscure  life,  in  a  mean  laborious  occupation  :  for  he  is 
called  not  only  the  carpenttr^s  son^  hut  the  carpenter:  Mark  vi.  3,   **  Is  not 
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this  the  carpenter,  the  brother  of  James  and  Joses,and  Juda,  and  Simon?"  He, 
by  hard  labor,  earned  his  bnead  before  he  ate  it,  and  so  suffered  that  curse  which 
God  pronounced  on  Adam,  Gen.  iii.  13,  **  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou 
eat  bread."  Let  us  consider  how  great  a  degree  of  humiliation  the  glorious 
Son  of  Godj  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  was  subject  to  m  this,  that  for 
about  Ihirty  years  he  should  live  a  private  obscure  life  among  laboring  men, 
and  all  this  while  be  overlooked,  and  not  taken  notice  of  in  the  world,  as  more 
than  other  common  laborers.  Christ's  humiliation  in  some  respects  was  greater 
in  private  life  than  in  the  time  of  his  public  minislry.  There  were  many  mani- 
festations of  his  gloiy  in  the  word  he  preached,  and  the  great  miracles  he 
wrought :  but  the  first  thirty  ^ears  of  his  life  he  spent  among  mean  ordinary 
men,  as  it  were  in  silence,  without  those  manifestations  of  his  glory,  or  any 
thing  to  make  him  to  be  taken  notice  of  more  than  any  ordinary  mechanic,  but 
only  the  spotless  purity  and  eminent  holiness  of  his  life;  and  that  was  in  a  great 
measure  hid  in  obscurity ;  so  that  he  was  little  taken  notice  of  till  after  his 
baptism. 

111.  Christ  was  the  subject  of  great  humiliation  ami  suffering  during  his 
public  life,  from  his  baptism  till  the  night  wherein  he  was  betrayed.  As  par- 
ticularly, 

1.  He  suffered  great  poverty,  so  that  he  had  not  "  where  to  lay  his  head," 
Matt.  viii.  20 ;  and  commonly  usetl  to  lodt^e  abroad  in  the  open  air,  for  want 
•if  a  shelter  to  betake  himself  to;  as  you  >nll  see  is  manifest,  if  you  compare 
Ihe  following  places  together,  which  1  shall  but  name  to  you,  even  Matt.  viii. 
20,  and  John  xviii.  1,  2,  and  Luke  xxi.  37,  and  chap.  xxii.  39.  So  that  what 
was  spoken  of  Christ  in  Cant.  v.  2,  '*  My  h«Hd  is  fille<l  with  dew,  and  my  locks 
wilh  the  drops  of  the  night,"  was  literally  fullillid.  And  ihioui^h  his  poverty 
he  doubtless  was  often  pinehed  wilh  hunger,  and  thitst,  and  cold.  We  read 
Matt.  iv.  2,  that  he  was  an  hungt  rtd  :  an<l  so  again  in  Matt.  xxi.  18.  His 
mother  and  natural  relations  were  poor,  and  not  able  to  lielp  him ;  and  he  was 
maintained  by  the  charity  of  some  of  his  disciples  while  he  lived.  So  we  read 
in  Luke  viii.  at  the  beginning,  of  certain  women  that  followe<i  him,  and  minis- 
tered to  him  of  their  substance.  He  was  so  poor,  that  he  was  not  able  to  pay 
the  tribute  that  was  demande«l  of  him,  without  the  miraculous  coming  of  a  fish 
to  bring  him  the  money  out  of  the  sea  in  his  mouth.  See  Matt,  xvii  27.  And 
when  lie  ate  his  last  passover,  it  was  not  at  his  own  charixe,  but  at  the  charge 
of  another,  as  appears  by  Luke  xxii.  7,  &.c.  And  trom  his  poverty  he  had  no 
grave  of  his  own  to  be  buried  in.  It  was  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  unless  they 
were  very  poor,  and  were  not  able,  to  pnpare  themselves  a  sepulehre  while 
they  lived.  But  Christ  liad  no  laml  of  liis  own,  though  he  was  possessor  of 
heaven  and  earth;  and  therefore  was  burieil  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea's  charity, 
and  in  his  tomb,  which  he  had  prepare<l  for  himself. 

2.  He  suffered  great  hatred  and  reproach.  He  was  despised  and  rejected 
of  men.  He  was  by  most  esteemed  a  jMUJr,  insignificant  person  ;  one  of  little 
account,  slighted  for  his  low  parentage,  and  his  mean  city  Nazareth.  He  was 
reproached  as  a  glutton  and  dnmkard,  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners ;  was 
calh.il  a  deceiver  of  the  people ;  sometimes  a  madman,  and  a  Samaritan,  and 
one  possessed  with  a  devil,  John  vii.  '20,  and  viii.  4S,  ai.d  x.  20.  He  was  called 
a  blasphemer,  and  was  accountid  b\  many  a  wizard,  or  one  that  wrought 
miracles  by  the  black  art,  and  by  communication  with  Beelzebub.  They  ex- 
communicated him,  and  agieeil  to  excomnnmicate  any  man  that  shouhl  own 
him,  as  John  ix.  22.  They  wished  him  dead,  and  were  continually  seeking  to 
murder  him  ;  sometimes  by  force,  and  sometimes  by  craft.     They  often  took  up 
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stones  to  stone  him,  and  once  led  him  to  the  brow  of  a  hill,  intending  to  ihrovt 
him  down  the  precipice,  to  dash  him  in  pieces  ai^ainst  the  rocks. 

He  was  thus  hated  and  reproached  by  his  own  visible  people:  John  i.  H, 
"  He  came  to  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him  not."  And  he  was  princi- 
pally despised  and  hated  by  those  who  were  in  "hief  repute,  and  were  their 
greatest  men.  And  the  hatred  wherewith  he  was  hated  was  general.  Into 
whatever  part  of  the  land  he  went,  he  met  with  hatred  and  contempt.  He  mer 
with  these  in  Capernaum,  and  when  he  went  to  Jericho,  when  he  went  to  Jeru* 
salem,  which  was  the  holy  city,  when  he  went  to  the  temple  to  worship,  and  also 
in  Nazareth,  his  own  city,  and  amonor  his  own  relations,  and  his  old  neighbors. 

3.  He  sutfered  the  bulfetings  of  Satan  in  an  uncommon  manner.  We  re.nd 
of  one  time  in  particular,  when  he  had  a  long  conflict  with  the  devil,  when  he 
WHS  in  the  wilderness  forty  days,  with  nothing  but  wild  beasts  and  devils;  and 
was  so  exposed  to  the  devH's  power,  that  he  was  bodily  carried  about  by  hiin 
from  place  to  place,  while  he  was  otherwise  in  a  very  suffering  state. 

And  so  much  for  the  humilialion  and  suffering  of  Christ's  public  life,  from 
bis  baptism  to  the  night  wherein  he  was  betrayed. 

IV.  1  come  now  to  his  last  humiliation  and  sufferings,  from  the  evening  of 
the  night  wherein  he  was  betrayed  to  his  resurrection.  And  here  was  his 
greatest  humiliation  and  suffering,  by  which  principally  he  made  satisfaction  to 
the  juNtice  of  God  for  the  sins  ol  men.  First,  his  life  was  sohl  by  one  of  his 
own  disciples  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  which  was  the  price  of  the  life  of  a 
serviuit,  as  you  ujay  see  in  Exod.  xxi.  32.  Then  he  was  in  that  dreadl'ul  agony 
in  the  garden.  There  came  such  a  dismal  gloom  upon  his  soul,  that  he  began 
to  be  sorrowful  and  very  heavy,  and  said,  his  "  soul  was  exceeding  sorrowful, 
even  imto  death,  and  was  >ore  amazed."  So  violent  was  the  agony  of  his  soul, 
as  to  force  the  bl'UMJ  through  the  pores  of  his  skin ;  so  that  while  his  soul  was 
overwhelmed  with  amazing  sorrow,  his  body  was  all  clotted  with  blood.  The 
disciples,  who  used  to  i)e  as  his  friends  an<l  family,  at  this  time,  above  all,  ap- 
peared cold  towards  him,  and  unconcerned  for  him,  at  the  same  time  that  his 
Father's  face  was  hid  from  him.  Judas,  to  whom  Christ  ha<l  been  so  very  merciful, 
and  treateii  as  one  of  his  family,  or  familiar  friends,  comes  ami  betrays  him  in 
the  most  deceitful,  treacherous  manner.  The  officers  and  soldiers  apprehend 
and  bind  him ;  his  disciples  forsake  him  and  flee  ;  his  own  best  friends  do  not 
stand  by  him  to  comtbrt  him,  in  this  time  of  his  distress.  He  is  led  away  as  a 
inalefjictor  to  appear  before  the  priests  and  scrilx^s,  his  venomous,  mortal  enemies, 
that  lh«  y  migiit  sit  as  his  judges,  who  sat  up  all  night,  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
insuitinix  him,  now  they  had  got  him  into  their  hands.  Hut  because  tliey  aimed 
at  noihinix  shoit  of  his  life,  they  set  themselvi»s  to  find  some  C(»lor  to  put  hirn  to 
death,  and  seek  for  witnesses  against  him.  When  none  appeared,  they  set  some 
to  bear  false  witness ;  ant!  when  their  witness  did  not  agree  together,  then  they 
go  to  examining:  him  to  catch  sorneUiing  out  of  his  own  mouth.  They  hoped  he 
wouhl  say,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  then  they  thought  they  should 
have  enough.  Hut  because  they  see  they  are  not  like  to  obtain  it  wllli(»ut  it, 
they  th»n  go  to  force  him  to  say  it,  by  adjuring  him  in  the  name  of  (Jod,  to  say 
wliether  he  was  or  not  :  and  when  he  confessed  that  he  was,  then  they  supjiosed 
they  had  enough;  and  then  it  was  a  time  of  rejoicing  with  thfin,  which  they 
show,  by  falling  upon  Christ  and  spitting  in  his  face,  and  blindfolding  him,  and 
striking  him  in  the  face  with  the  palms  of  their  hands,  and  then  bidding  hiro 
propliesy  who  it  was  tliat  struck  him  :  thus  ridiculing  him  for  preteriding  to  be 
a  prrphet.  And  the  very  servants  have  a  hand  in  the  sport  :  .Mark  xiv.  65^ 
•  Anil  the  servants  did  strike  him  with  the  palms  of  their  hands." 
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During  the  sufferings  of  that  night,  Peter,  one  of  the  chief  of  his  own  disci- 
ples, instead  of  standing  by  him  to  comfort  hira,  appears  ashamed  to  own  him, 
and  denies  and  renounces  him  with  oaths  and  curses.  And  after  the  chief  priests 
and  tldtrs  had  finished  the  night  in  so  shamefully  abusing  him,  when  the  morn- 
ing was  come,  which  wts  the  morning  of  the  most  wonderful  day  that  ever  was, 
they  le«l  him  away  to  Pilale,  to  be  condemneil  to  death  by  him,  because  they 
had  not  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  their  own  hands.  He  is  brought  before 
Pilate's  judgment  seat,  and  there  the  priests  and  elders  accuse  him  as  a  traitor. 
And  when  Pilate,  upon  examining  into  the  matter,  declared  he  found  no  iault 
in  him,  the  Jews  were  but  the  more  fierce  and  violent  to  have  him  coridemned. 
Upon  which  Pilate, after  clearing  him,  very  unjustly  brines  him  upon  a  st^ond 
tial ;  and  then,  not  finding  any  thing  against  him,  acquits  him  again.  Pilate 
treats  him  as  a  poor  worthless  fellow  ;  but  is  ashamed  on  so  little  pretence  to 
condemn  him  as  a  traitor. 

And  then  he  was  sent  to  Herod  to  be  trieil  by  him,  and  was  brouirht  before 
Herod's  judgment  seat ;  and  his  enemies  followed,  and  virulently  accused  him 
before  Herod.  Herod  does  not  condemn  him  as  a  traitor,  or  one  ihat  would  set 
up  for  a  king,  but  looks  upon  him  as  Pilate  did,  as  a  poor  worthless  creature, 
not  worthy  to  be  taken  notice  of,  and  does  but  make  a  mere  laugh  of  the  Jews 
accusing  him  as  a  dangerous  person  to  ^Caesar,  as  one  that  was  in  danger  of 
setting  up  to  be  a  king  against  him ;  and  therefore,  in  dt-rision,  dresses  him  up 
in  a  mock  robe,  and  makes  sport  of  him,  and  sends  him  back  through  tlie  streets 
of  Jerusalem  to  Pilate,  with  the  mock  robe  on. 

The  Jews  prefer  Barabbas  before  him,  and  are  instant  and  violent  with  loud 
voices  to  Pilale,  to  crucify  him.  So  Pilate,  after  he  had  ilfarrd  him  twiiv, and 
Herod  once,  very  unrighteously  brings  him  on  trial  tiie  third  time,  to  try  if  he 
could  not  find  sonieliiing  against  him  sufficient  to  crucify  liiui.  Ciiiist  was 
stripped  and  scourgul :  thus  he  gave  his  back  to  the  sinilcr.  After  that,  tiiough 
Pilale  still  declared  that  he  found  no  fault  in  him ;  ytt  so  unjust  was  he,  that 
for  lear  of  the  Jews  he  delivered  Christ  to  be  crucified.  But  beJ'orr  tiny  ex- 
ecute<l  the  sentence,  his  spiteful  and  cruel  enemies  takt*  the  pleasure  ot  another 
spell  of  mocking  him  ;  they  get  round  him,  and  make  a  set  businc^  ot  it.  They 
strip|)ed  him,  and  put  on  him  a  scarlet  robe,  an<l  a  reed  in  liishand,  and  a  crown 
of  thorns  on  his  head.  Both  Jews  and  Roman  soldiers  were  united  in  the 
transaction  ;  tht-y  bow  the  knee  before  him,  and  in  dciision  cry,  *^  Hail,  king  of 
the  Jfws.''  They  spit  upon  liim  also,  and  take  the  reed  out  of  liis  hand  and 
smite  him  on  the  head.  After  this  they  led  him  away  to  erneify  liini.  and  made 
him  carry  his  own  cross,  till  he  sunk  under  it,  his  s; length  being  spent  ;  and 
then  they  laid  it  on  one  Simon  a  Cyienian. 

At  length,  being  come  to  Mount  Jalvaiy,  they  execute  the  sentence  which 
Pilate  had  so  uniighteously  pronounced-  They  nail  him  to  his  cross,  by  his 
hands  and  feet,  then  raise  it  erect,  s^nd  fix  one  end  in  the  ground,  he  lieing  still 
suspended  on  it  by  the  nails  which  pierced  his  hands  and  feet.  And  now* 
Christ's  sulFerings  are  come  to  the  extremity  :  now  the  cup  which  lie  so  earnestly 
prayed  that  it  might  pass  t'rom  him,  is  come,  and  he  must,  he  does  diink  it. 

in  th(»se  da\s  crucifixion  was  the  most  tormenting  kind  of  death  by  which 
any  were  wont  to  be  executed.  There  was  no  death  wherein  the  person  ex- 
pired so  niudi  of  nieie  torment  :  and  hence  the  Kimian  wonl  which  signifies 
tormnit^  is  taken  from  this  kind  of  death.  Aiui  bi'sich-s  what  our  Ixtid  endured 
u\  this  excruciating  death  in  his  b(Nly,  he  endure<l  vastly  more  in  his  s<*ul.  Now 
was  that  travail  of  his  soul,  of  which  we  read  in  the  prophet ;  now  it  pleased 
Cod  to  bruise   him,  and  to  i>ut  him  to  grief;  now  he  pouicd  out  Lis  m)uI  unto 
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death,  as  in  ba.  liii.  And  if  the  mere  forethought  of  this  cup  ratide  him  »weat 
blood,  how  much  more  dreadful  and  excruciating  must  the  drinking  of  it  have 
been  !  Many  martyrs  have  endured  much  i4  their  bodies,  while  their  souls  have 
been  joyful,  and  have  sung  for  joy,  whereby  they  have  been  supported  under 
the  sutferinj^s  of  their  outward  man,  and  have  triumphed  over  them.  But  this 
was  not  the  case  with  Christ ;  he  had  no  such  support ;  but  his  sufferings  were 
chiefly  those  of  the  mind,  though  the  other  were  extremely  great  In  his  cru- 
cifixion Christ  did  not  sweat  blood,  as  he  had  before,  becaase  his  blood  had 
vent  otlierwise,  and  not  because  his  agony  was  now  not  so  great  But  though 
he  did  not  sweat  blood,  yet  such  was  the  suffering  of  his  soul,  that  probably  it 
rent  his  vitak ;  as  seems  probable  by  this,  that  when  his  side  was  pierced,  there 
came  forth  blood  and  water.  And  so  here  was  a  kind  of  literal  fulfilment  of 
that  in  Psalm  xxii.  14,  '*  I  am  poured  out  like  water :  my  heart  is  like  wax,  it 
is  melted  in  the  midst  of  my  bowels." 

Now,  under  all  these  sufferings,  the  Jews  still  mock  him :  and  wagging 
their  heads  say, ''  Thou  that  destroyest  the  temple,  and  buildest  it  in  three  days, 
save  thyself:  if  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  come  down  from  the  cross.*'  And 
even  the  chief  priests,  scribes,  and  elders,  joined  in  the  cry,  saying,  "  He  saved 
others ;  himself  he  cannot  save."  And  probably  the  devil  at  the  same  time 
tormented  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  power ;  and  hence  it  is  said,  Luke  xxii.  53, 
"This  is  your  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness." 

Under  these  sulferings,  Clirist  having  cried  out  once  and  again  with  a  loud 
voice,  at  last  he  said,  '*  It  is  finished,"  (John  xix.  30,)  "  and  bowed  the  head, 
and  gave  up  the  ghost."  And  thus  was  finished  the  greatest  and  most  wonder- 
ful thing  that  vwt  was  done.  Now  the  angels  beheld  the  most  wonderful 
sight  that  ever  they  saw.  Now  was  accomplished  the  main  thing  that  had 
been  pointed  at  by  the  various  institutions  of  the  ceremonial  law,  ami  by  all  the 
typiial  dis|H-nsati(»ns,  and  by  all  the  sacrifices  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

Christ  being  thus  bront^ht  umler  the  power  of  death,  continued  under  it  till 
the  morning  of  the  next  day  but  one;  and  then  was  finished  that  great  work, 
the  purchase  of  our  redemption,  for  which  such  great  preparation  had  been 
made  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Then  was  finished  all  that  was  required 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  threatenings  of  the  law,  and  all  that  was  necessary  in 
order  to  SHti>fy  divine  justice  ;  then  the  utmost  that  vindictive  justice  demand- 
ed, even  the  whole  tiebt  was  paid.  Then  was  finished  the  whole  of  the  purchase 
of  eternal  life.  And  now  there  is  no  need  of  any  thing  more  to  be  done  towards 
a  purchase  of  salvation  for  sinners ;  nor  has  ever  any  thing  been  done  since, 
nor  will  any  thing  more  be  done  forever  and  ever. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

In  surveying  the  history  of  redemptioi  from  the  fall  of  man  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  we  have  now  shown  how  this  work  was  carrie<l  on  through  the  two  former 
of  the  three  main  pericnls,  into  which  this  whole  space  of  lime  was  divided,  viz., 
from  the  fall  to  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  and  fnun  thence  to  the  end  of  the 
time  of  Christ*s  humiliation  ;  and  have  particularly  explainetl  how  in  the  first 
of  these  perirnls  («<hI  prepareil  the  way  for  Christ's  appearin*^  and  (lurchasing 
redemption ;  and  how  in  the  si*cond  period,  that  purehase  was  made  and  fin- 
ishetl.  I  would  now  make  some  improvement  of  what  has  been  said  on  both 
these  subjects,  considertnl  conjunctly.     And  this  I  would  do, 

1.  In  a  use  of  reproof. 

2    In  a  use  of  encouragement 
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SECTION   I. 

I  begin  wiih  a  use  of  reproof ;  a  reproof  of  three  things  : 

1  Of  unbelief. 

2  Of  self-righteousne«»s. 

3.  Of  a  careless  neglect  of  the  salvation  of  Christ 

I.  If  it  be  as  we  have  heard,  how  greatly  do  these  things  reprove  those  who 
do  not  believe  in,  but  reject  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ!  i.  e.,  all  those  who  do  not 
heartily  receive  him.  Persons  may  receive  him  in  profession,  and  carry  well 
outwardly  towards  him,  and  may  wish  that  they  had  some  of  those  benefits 
that  Christ  has  purchased,  and  yet  their  hearts  not  receive  Christ :  they  may 
be  hearty  in  nothing  that  they  do  towards  Christ ;  they  may  have  no  high  es- 
teem of  Christ,  nor  any  sincere  honor  or  rtspect  to  Christ ;  they  may  never 
have  opened  the  door  of  their  heart  to  Christ,  but  have  kept  him  shut  out  all 
their  days,  ever  since  they  first  heard  of  him,  and  his  salvation  has  been  offered 
to  then).  Though  their  hearts  have  been  opened  to  others,  their  doors  have 
been  flung  wide  open  to  them,  and  they  have  had  free  admittance  at  all 
times,  and  have  been  embraced  and  made,  much  of,  and  the  best  room  in  their 
hearts  has  been  given  them,  and  the  throne  of  their  hearts  has  been  allowed 
them;  yet  Christ  has  always  been  shut  out,  and  they  have  been  deaf  to  all  his 
knocks  and  calls.  They  never  could  fmd  an  inclination  of  heart  to  receive  him, 
nor  would  they  ever  trust  in  him. 

Let  me  now  cull  upon  you  with  whom  it  is  thus,  to  consider  how  great  your 
sin,  in  thus  rejecting  Jesus  Christ,  appears  to  be  from  those  things  that  have 
been  said.  You  slight  the  glorious  person,  for  whose  coining  God  made  such 
great  preparation  in  such  a  series  of  wonderful  proviiltnces  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  and  whom,  after  all  things  were  m.ide  ready,  God  sent 
into  the  world,  bringing  to  pass  a  thing  before  unknown,  viz.,  the  union  of  the 
diving  nature  with  the  human,  in  one  person.  You  have  been  guilty  of  slight- 
ing that  great  Saviour,  who  after  such  preparation,  actually  accomplished  the 
purchase  of  reilemplion  ;  and  who,  after  he  iiad  spent  three  or  four  and  thirty 
years  in  poverty,  labor,  and  contempt,  in  purchasing  redemption,  at  last  finished 
the  purchase  by  closing  his  life  under  such  extreme  sufferings  as  you  have  heard; 
and  so  !>y  his  death,  ant!  continuing  for  a  time  under  the  power  of  death,  com- 
pleted the  whole.  'riii'«i  i<  the  person  you  reject  and  despise.  You  make  light 
of  all  the  glory  of  his  person,  and  of  all  the  glorious  love  of  God  the  Father,  in 
sending  him  into  the  world,  and  all  his  wondeiful  love  appearing  in  the  whole 
of  this  affair.  That  precious  stone  that  God  liath  laid  in  Zion  for  a  foundation 
in  such  a  manner,  and  by  such  wondeiful  works  as  you  have  heard,  is  a  stone 
bet  at  nought  by  you. 

Sinners  sometimes  are  ready  to  wonder  why  the  sin  of  unbelief  sliould  be 
looked  upon  as  such  a  i::r»-at  sin  :  but  if  you  consider  what  you  have  heard,  how 
can  you  wonder  ?  If  it  Ite  so^  that  this  Saviour  is  so  great  a  Saviour,  and  this 
work  so  great  a  woik,  and  sueh  gnat  things  liave  been  done  in  ordnr  to  it, 
tmly  there  is  no  cause  of  woimI^t  that  the  sin  of  unl>elief,  or  the  rejefj'ion  of 
this  Saviour,  is  spoken  of  in  S4Ti))ture  a<  such  a  <lreadful  sin,  so  provoking  to 
God,  and  what  brings  greater  guilt  than  the  sins  of  the  worst  of  the  Heathen, 
who  never  heard  of  tliose  things,  nor  have  had  this  Saviour  offered  to  them. 

IL  What  has  been  said,  affords  matter  of  reproof  to  those,  who,  instead  of 
tKflieving  in  Christ,  trust  in   themselves  for  salvation.     It  is  a  common  thin^ 
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wilh  men  to  take  it  upon  themselves  to  purchase  salvation  for  themselves,  and 
so  to  do  that  great  work  which  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  do.  Are  there 
none  such  here  who  trust  in  their  prayers,  and  their  good  conversations,  and  the 
pains  they  take  in  rehgion,  and  the  reformation  of  thvir  lives,  and  in  their  self- 
denial,  to  recommend  them  toGo<l,  to  make  some  atonement  for  their  past  sins^ 
*nd  to  draw  the  heart  of  God  to  them  ? 
Consider  three  things : 

1.  How  great  a  thing  that  is  which  you  take  upon  you. — You  take  upon 
you  to  do  the  work  of  the  great  Saviour  of  the  world.  You  trust  in  your 
own  doings  to  appease  God  for  your  sins,  and  to  incline  the  heart  of  God  to 
you.  Though  you  are  poor,  worthless,  vile,  polluteil  worms  of  the  dust  ;  yet 
so  arrogant  are  you,  that  you  take  upon  you  that  very  work  that  the  only  be- 

fotten  Son  of  God  did  when  upon  earth,  and  that  he  hecame  nian  to  capacitate 
imself  for,  and  in  order  to  which  God  spent  four  thousand  years  in  all  the 
great  dispensations  of  his  providence  in  the  government  of  the  world,  aiming 
chiefly  at  this,  to  make  way  for  Christ's  coming  to  do  this  work.  This  is  the 
work  that  you  take  upon  yourself,  and  foolishly  think  yourself  sufficient  for  it  ; 
as  though  your  prayers,  and  other  performances,  were  excellent  enough  for  this 
purpose.  Consider  how  vain  is  the  thought  which  you  entertain  of  youi-self. 
How  nnist  such  arrogance  appear  in  the  sight  of  Christ,  whom  it  cost  so  much 
to  make  a  purchase  of  salvation,  when  it  was  not  to  be  obtainetl  even  by  him, 
so  great  and  glorious  a  person,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  his  wading  through  a 
sea  of  blood,  and  passing  through  the  midst  of  the  luinace  of  God's  wrath.  And 
how  vain  nmst  your  arrogance  appear  in  the  sight  of  (iod,  when  he  sees  you 
imagining  yourself  sufficient,  and  your  worthless,  pollulttl  performances  excellent 
enough  for  the  accomplishing  of  that  work  of  his  own  Son,  to  prepare  tiie 
way  for  which  he  was  employed  in  orilering  all  the  great  affairs  of  the  world 
for  so  many  ages  ! 

2.  If  there  be  groimd  for  you  to  Irust,  as  you  «lo,  in  your  own  righteousness, 
then  all  that  Christ  did  to  purchase  salvation  when  on  earth,  and  all  that  God 
did  from  the  first  fall  of  man  to  that  time  to  prepare  the  way  for  it,  is  in  vain. 
Your  self- righteousness  charges  Goil  with  the  createst  folly,  as  though  he  has 
done  all  things  in  vain,  even  so  much  in  vain,  that  he  has  done  all  this  to  bring 
about  an  accomplishment  of  that  which  you  ahme,  a  little  worm,  with  your 
poor  polluted  prayers,  and  the  little  pains  you  take  in  religion,  mingled  with 
all  that  hypocrisy  and  fdlhiness,  are  sufficient  to  accomplish  lor  yourself  without 
Christ's  help.  For  if  you  can  appease  God's  anj;er,  and  can  commend  yourself 
to  God  by  these  means,  then  you  have  no  need  of  Christ ;  but  he  is  dead  in 
vain:  Gal.  ii.  21,  "  If  righteousness  come  by  the  law,  then  Christ  is  dead  in 
vain." 

If  you  can  do  this  by  your  prayers  and  poo<l  works,  Christ  might  have 
spared  his  pains,  he  might  have  s))are<l  his  bl<)od  :  he  might  have  kept  within 
the  }>osom  of  his  Father,  without  coming  down  into  this  evil  world  to  be  des* 

Eised,  reproached,  and  persecuted  to  death  ;  and  (jod  needed  not  to  have  busied 
imself.  as  he  did  for  four  thousand  years  together,  causing  so  many  chan«::es  in 
the  stale  of  the  world  all  that  while,  in  order  to  the  bringing  about  that  which 
you,  OS  little  as  you  are,  can  accomplish  in  a  tew  days,  only  with  the  trouble 
of  a  few  sighs,  and  groans,  and  prayers,  and  s-^me  other  religious  |H»rlonnances 
Consider  with  yourself  what  greater  folly  could  you  have  devisetl  to  charge 
upon  (jod  than  this,  to  do  all  those  things  before  and  after  Christ  came  into  the 
world  so  needlessly  ;  when,  instead  of  all  this  he  might  only  have  calletl  you 
forth,  ami  committe<l  the  business  to  you,  which  you  think  you  can  do  soeasfily 
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Alas !  How  blind  are  natural  men  !  How  sottish  are  the  thoughts  the) 
nave  of  things  !  And  especially  how  vain  are  the  thoughts  which  they  have  ot 
themselves !  How  ignorant  of  their  own  littleness  and  pollution  !  How  do 
they  exalt  themselves,  up  to  heaven !  What  great  things  do  they  assume  to 
themselves ! 

3.  You  that  trust  to  your  own  righteousness,  arrogate  to  yourselves  the 
honor  of  the  greatest  thing  that  ever  God  himself  did ;  not  only  as  if  you  were 
sutKcient  to  perform  divine  works,  and  to  accomplish  some  of  the  great  works  of 
God  ;  but  such  is  your  pride  and  vanity,  that  you  are  not  content  without  taking 
upon  you  to  do  the  very  greatest  work  that  ever  God  himself  wrought,  even  the 
work  of  re<lemption. — You  see  by  what  has  been  said,  how  God  has  subordinated 
all  his  other  works  to  this  work  of  redemjition.  You  see  how  God's  works  of 
providence  are  greater  than  his  works  of  creation,  and  that  all  God^s  works  of 
providence,  from  the  beginning  of  the  generations  of  men,  were  in  order  to 
this,  to  make  way  for  the  purchasing  of  redemption.  But  this  is  what  you 
take  upon  yourself.  To  take  on  yourself  to  work  out  redemption,  is  a  greater 
thing  than  if  you  had  taken  it  upon  you  to  create  a  world.  Consider  with 
yourself  what  a  figure  you,  a  poor  worm,  would  make,  if  you  should  seriously 
go  about  to  create  such  a  world  as  God  did,  should  swell  in  your  own  conceit 
of  yourself,  sliould  tierk  yourself  with  majesty,  pretend  to  speak  the  word  of 
power,  and  call  a  universe  out  of  nothing,  intending  to  go  on  in  order,  and 
say,  "  Let  there  be  light :  Let  there  be  a  firmament,'*  &c.  But  then  consider, 
that  in  attempting  to  woik  out  reiiemption  yourself,  you  attempt  a  j^reater  thing 
than  this,  and  are  serious  in  it,  and  will  not  be  beat  off  from  it ;  but  strive  in  it, 
and  are  full  of  llie  tliouirlit  of  yourself  that  you  are  sufficient  for  it,  and  always 
big  with  hopes  of  accomplisliinij  it. 

You  take  upon  you  to  do  the  very  greati*st  and  most  difficult  part  of  this 
work,  viz.,  to  j)urchase  redemption.  Christ  can  accomplish  other  parts  of  this 
woik  without  cost,  without  any  trouble  and  difficulty  :  but  this  part  cost  him 
his  life,  as  well  as  innumerable  pains  and  lal)ors,  with  very  great  ignominy  and 
contempt  liesides.  Yet  this  is  that  part  which  self-righteous  persons  go  about 
to  accomplish  for  themselves.  If  all  the  angels  in  heaven  had  been  sufficient 
for  this  work,  would  Cm<m\  have  set  himself  to  effect  such  things  as  he  did  in 
order  to  it,  before  he  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  ?  And  would  he  ever  have 
sent  his  own  Son,  the  great  Creator  and  God  of  the  angels,  into  the  world,  to 
*iave  done  and  suffere<l  such  things  ? 

•  What  sell-iighteous  persons  takes  to  themselves,  is  the  same  work  that 
Christ  was  engagt*d  in  when  he  was  in  his  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  and  when 
he  die<l  on  the  cross,  which  was  the  greatest  thing  that  e\er  the  eyes  of  angels 
lK*liel<l.  This,  as  great  as  it  is,  tliey  imagine  they  can  do  the  same  that  Christ 
accomplished  by  it.  Their  sell-righteousness  does  in  effect  charge  Christ's  of- 
fering up  himself  in  these  sufferinirs,  as  the  greatest  iristance  of  folly  that  ever 
men  or  anjrels  saw,  inMead  of  being  the  most  glorious  display  of  the  divine 
wimIohi  ami  grace  that  ever  was  seen.  Yea,  self-right<»ousness  makes  all  that 
Christ  did  throut^h  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  and  all  that  he  said  and  suffered 
lhrou«;h  that  whole  time,  and  hi^  incarnation  itself,  and  not  only  .so,  but  all  that 
<jii*d  had  bet*n  doin^  in  the  great  dispensations  of  his  providence  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  to  that  time,  as  all  nothing,  but  a  scene  of  the  most  wild, 
and  extreme,  and  transcendent  folly. 

Ls  it  any  womler  then  that  a  self-right«-ous  spirit  is  so  represented  in  Scrip- 
ture, ar'd  spoken  of,  as  that  whi«h  is  mc^t  fatal  to  the  souls  of  men  ?  And  is 
it  any  wonder,  that  Christ  is  repreiv**ited  in  Scripture  as  being  so  provoked  with 
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the  Pharisees  and  others,  who  trusted  in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous 
and  were  proud  of  their  goodness,  and  thought  that  their  own  performances 
were  a  valuable  price  of  God's  favor  and  love  ? 

Let  persons  hence  be  warned  against  a  self-riohteous  spirit.  You  that  are 
seeking  your  salvation,  and  taking  pains  in  religion,  lake  heed  lo  yourselvef 
thai  you  do  not  trust  in  what  you  do;  that  you  do  not  harbor  any  such  thoughts- 
that  God  now,  seeing  how  much  you  are  reformeil,  how  you  take  pains  in  reli 
gion,  and  how  you  are  sometimes  affected,  will  be  pacified  towards  you  with 
respect  to  your  sins,  and  on  account  of  it  will  not  be  so  angry  for  your  former 
sins ;  and  that  you  shall  gain  on  him  by  such  things,  and  draw  his  heart  to  show 
you  mercy ;  or  at  least  that  God  ought  to  accept  of  what  you  do,  so  as  to  be 
inclined  by  it  in  some  measure  to  forgive  you,  and  have  mercy  on  you.  If  you 
entertain  this  thought,  that  God  is  obliged  to  do  it,  anfl  does  not  act  justly  if  he 
refuse  to  regard  your  prayers  and  pains,  and  so  quarrel  with  God,  and  com- 
plain of  him  for  not  doing,  this  shows  what  your  opinion  is  of  your  own  right- 
eousness, viz.,  that  it  is  a  valuable  price  of  salvation,  and  ought  to  be  accepleil 
of  God  as  such.  Such  complaining  of  God  and  quarrelling  with  him,  for  not 
taking  more  notice  of  your  i  ighteousness,  plainly  shows  that  you  are  guilty  of 
all  that  arrogance  that  has  been  spoken  of,  thinking  youi^elf  sufficient  to  offer 
the  price  of  your  own  salvation 

III.  What  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  affords  matter  of  reproof  to  thase 
who  caielessly  neglect  the  salvation  of  Christ  ;  such  as  live  a  senseless  kind  of 
Hfe,  neglecting  the  business  of  leligion  and  their  own  souls  for  the  present,  not 
taking  any  course  to  get  an  interest  in  Chiist,or  what  he  hastione  and  suffered, 
or  any  |»ait  in  that  glorious  salvation  he  has  pureliaM-d  hy  that  priee,  but  rather 
have  their  mlmis  taken  up  ahont  the  i;ains  of  the  world,  or  iibdut  the  vanities 
and  pleasures  of  youth,  and  so  make  light  of  what  they  hear  from  time  to  time 
of  Clirist's  salvation,  that  they  do  not  at  present  so  inueli  as  Mnk  after  it.  Let 
me  here  apply  my>elf  to  you  in  some  expostulatory  interroi»ations. 

L  Shall  so  many  prophets,  and  kings,  and  righteous  men,  have  their  minds 
so  much  taken  up  with  the  prospect,  that  the  purchase  of  salvation  was  to  be 
wrouo^ht  out  in  ages  long  after  their  death  ;  and  will  you  neglect  it  when 
actually  accomplished  ?  You  have  heard  what  great  account  the  church  in  all 
ages  made  of  the  future  redemption  of  Christ  ;  how  joyfully  they  expected  it, 
how  they  spoke  of  it,  how  they  studied  and  seaiched  into  these  t-hings,  how 
they  sung  j'»>  fill  songs,  and  had  their  hearts  greatly  engaire<l  about  it,  and  yet 
never  expected  to  see  it  done,  and  did  not  expect  that  il  woidti  be  accomplish- 
ed till  many  ages  after  their  death,  1  Pet.  i.  10,  11,  12.  How  imich  did  Isaiah 
and  Daniel,  and  other  prophets  speak  concerning  this  redem|)tion  !  And  how 
much  were  their  hearts  engaged,  and  their  attention  and  study  fixed  upon  it  ! 
How  was  David's  mind  taken  up  in  this  subject !  He  derlare<i  that  it  was  all  his 
salvation,  and  all  his  desire,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5.  How  ilid  he  employ  his  voice  atui 
harp  in  ceh-braling  it,  and  the  i^lorious  display  of  divine  grace  therein  exhibit- 
e<i !  And  all  this  although  they  beheld  it  not  as  yet  accornpli>hed.  hut  saw 
that  it  was  to  be  brought  to  pass  so  long  a  time  after  their  day.  And  before 
this,  how  did  Abraham  and  the  other  patriarchs  rejoice  in  the  prospett  of 
Chri>t*s day,  and  the  redemption  which  he  was  to  purchase!  And  even  the 
saints  before  the  floo«l  were  affected  and  elated  in  the  expectation  of  this  glori- 
ous event,  thougli  it  was  then  so  long  future,  and  it  was  so  very  faintly  and 
obscurely  revealed  to  them. 

Now  these  things  are  declared  to  you  as  actually  fulfilled.  The  church 
now  has  seeu  accomplished  all  those  great  things  which  they  so  joyfully  pro- 
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phesieil  of;  and  you  are  abundantly  shown  how  those  things  were  accomplish* 
ed  :  Matt.  xiii.  17,  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  thai  many  prophets  and  righteous 
nien  have  desired  to  see  those  things  which  ye  see,  and  have  not  seen ;  and  to 
hear  those  things  which  ye  hear,  and  have  not  heard  thtni."  And  yet  when 
these  things  are  tlius  abuniidntly  set  belore  you  as  aheady  ncconiplished,  how 
do  you  slight  them  !  How  liglit  do  you  make  of  them  !  How  liitle  are  they 
taken  notice  of  by  you !  How  unconcerned  are  you  about  them,  following 
other  things,  and  not  so  much  as  feeling  any  interest  in  them  !  Indeed  your 
sin  is  extremely  aggravatetl  in  the  sight  of  God.  God  has  put  you  under  great 
advantages  for  your  eternal  salvation,  far  greater  than  those  saints  of  old  en- 
joyed. He  has  put  you  under  a  more  glorious  dispensation;  has  given  you  a 
more  clear  revelation  o(  Christ  aiKJ  his  ^alvation  ;  and  yet  you  neglect  all  these 
advantages,  and  go  on  in  a  careless  course  of  life,  as  though  nothing  had  been 
done,  no  such  proposals  and  offers  had  been  made  you. 

2.  Have  the  angels  been  so  engaged  about  this  salvation  which  is  by  Christ 
ever  since  the  fall  of  nian,  though  they  are  not  immediately  concerned  in  it,  and 
will  you,  who  neetl  it,  and  have  it  offered  to  you,  be  so  careless  about  it  ?  You 
have  heard  how  the  ani^els  at  fii^  were  subjected  to  Christ  as  mediator,  and 
how  they  have  all  along  been  ministering  spirits  to  him  in  this  affair.  In  all 
the  great  dispensations  which  you  have  heard  of  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  they  have  been  active,  and  as  a  flame  of  fire  in  this  affair,  beincr  most 
diligently  employed  as  ministering  spirits  to  minister  to  Christ  in  this  great  af- 
fair of  man's  rethinption.  And  when  Christ  came,  how  engaged  were  their 
minds !  They  came  to  Zarharias,  to  inform  him  of  the  coming  of  Christ^s 
forerunner.  They  came  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  inform  h«r  of  the  approaching 
birth  of  Christ :  tluy  came  to  Joseph,  to  warn  him  of  the  dant^er  which  threat- 
ene«i  the  new-born  Saviour,  and  to  point  out  to  him  the  inrans  of  safety.  And 
how  were  their  minds  en«jatred  at  the  time  f»f  the  birth  of  Cli.ist  !  The  whole 
multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  sang  praises  upon  the  occasion,  saying,  "  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  eaith  peace,  and  good  will  towards'men.'*  And 
afterwanis,  from  time  to  time,  they  ministered  to  Christ  when  on  earth  ;  they 
did  so  at  the  time  of  his  temptation,  at  the  time  of  his  agony  in  the  garden,  at 
his  resurrection,  an<l  at  !iis  ascension.  All  these  things  show,  that  they  were 
greatly  engagetl  in  this  affair;  and  the  Scripture  inlbrms  us,  that  they  prv  into 
thej<e  things:  1  IVt.  i.  ]?.,  "Which  things  the  anj^els  d<-sire  to  look  into.'* 
And  how  are  they  representeil  in  the  Revelation  as  being  employed  in  heaven 
in  singing  praises  to  him  tliat  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb!  Now 
8hall  these  take  so  much  nolic<»of  this  redeuiption,  and  of  tlie  purchaser,  who 
need  it  not  for  themselves,  and  liave  no  iniinetliate  concern  or  interest  in  it,  or 
offer  of  it ;  and  will  you,  to  whom  it  is  offered,  and  who  are  in  such  extreme 
necessity  of  it,  neglect  and  take  no  notice  of  it  ? 

3.  VVas  it  worth  the  while  for  Christ  to  labor  so  hard,  and  do  and  suffer  so 
much  to  procure  this  salvation,  and  is  it  not  worth  the  \shile  for  you  to  be  at 
some  lal>or  in  seeking  it  ?  Was  it  a  tiling  of  so  great  inij)ortance,  that  salva- 
tion shouhl  be  procured  for  slniieis,  as  that  it  was  worthy  to  lie  with  such 
weight  on  the  mind  of  Christ,  as  to  induce  him  to  Wcome  Uian,  and  to  suffer 
such  contempt,  an<i  hilx>r,  and  ev«n  death  itNelf,  in  oidcr  to  juocure  it,  though 
he  stood  in  neetl  of  nothing,  though  he  was  like  to  gain  no  addition  to  his 
eternal  happiness,  though  he  could  get  nothing  by  those  that  he  saved  ; 
though  he  did  not  need  them  ;  was  it  of  such  iniporfance  that  sirmers  should  be 
saved,  that  he  might  properly  be  inducetl  to  submit  to  such  luuniliarioii  and 
«utienng ;  and  yet  is  it  not  worth  the  while  for  you,  who  are  one  of  thobc  uiid- 
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erable  sinners  that  need  this  salvation,  and  must  perish  eternally  withojt  it^ 
to  take  earnest  pains  to  obtain  an  interest  in  it  after  it  is  procured,  and  al". 
things  are  ready  ? 

4.  Shall  the  great  God  be  so  concerned  about  this  salvation,  as  so  often  tc 
overturn  the  world  to  make  way  for  it ;  and  when  all  is  done,  is  it  not  worth 
your  seeking  after?  How  has  the  Lord  of  heaven  Am]  earth  been  as  it  were 
engaged  about  this  affair  ?  What  great,  what  wonderful  things  has  he  done 
from  one  age  to  another,  removing  kings  and  setting  up  kings,  raising  up  a 
great  number  of  prophets,  separating  a  distinct  nation  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
overturning  one  nation  and  kingdom,  and  another,  and  often  overturning  the  state 
of  the  world  ;  and  so  has  continued  bringing  about  one  change  and  revolution 
after  another  for  forty  centuries  in  succession,  to  make  way  for  the  procuring 
of  this  salvation !  And  when  he  has  done  all ;  ami  when,  at  the  close  of 
these  ages,  the  great  Saviour  comes,  and  becoming  incarnate,  and  passing 
throutrh  a  lon^  series  of  reproach  and  suffering,  and  then  sulFering  all  the  waves 
and  billows  of  God's  wrath  for  men's  sins,  insomuch  that  they  overwhelmed 
bis  soul :  after  all  these  things  done  to  procure  salvation  for  sinners,  is  it  not 
worthy  of  your  taking  so  much  notice  of,  or  being  so  much  concerned  about, 
though  you  are  those  persons  who  need  this  salvation,  but  that  it  should  be 
thrown  by,  ami  made  nothing  of  in  comparison  of  worldly  gain,  or  gay  cloth- 
ing, or  youthful  diversions,  and  other  such  trifling  things? 

O  !  that  ycui  who  live  negligent  of  this  salvation,  would  consider  what  you 
do  !     What  you  have  heard  from  this  subject,  may  sliow  you  what  reason  there 
J5  in  that  exclaujation  of  the  Ajx)stle,  Heb.  ii.  3:  '*  How  shall  we  escape,  if 
we  neglect  so  great  salvation  V*     And  in  that,  Aots  xili.  41,  "  Behold,  ye  dcs- 
pisers,  and  woiuler,  and  perish ;  for  I  work  a  work  in  your  days,  a  work  which 
you  shall  in  no  wise  bilieve,  though  a  man  dtclarc  it  unto  you."     God  look* 
on  such  as  you  as  great  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  adversaries  and  d&>- 
pisers  of  all  the  glory  of  this  great  work.     And  if  God  has  made  such  accoun* 
of  the  glory  of  salvation  as  to  destroy  many  nations,  and  so  often  overturn  al 
nations,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  glory  of  his  Son  in  this  affair;  how  little 
account  will  he  make  of  the  lives  and  souls  of  ten  thousand  such  opposers  and 
despisers  as  you  that  continue  impenitent,  in  comparison  of  that  glory,  when  ht 
shall  hereafter  come  and  find  that  your  welfare  stands  in  the  way  of  that  glorj  ? 
Why  surely  you  shall  be  dashed  to  pieces  as  a  potter's  vessel,  and  trodde 
down  as  the  mire  of  the  streets.     GocI  may,  through  wondeiful  patience,  bea 
wifli  hardene<l,  careless  sinners  for  a   while  ;  but  he  will  not  long  bear  wit 
such  de>pisers  of  his  dear  Son,  and  his  great  salvation,  the  glory  of  w  hich  h 
has  had  so  much  at  heart,  before  he  will  utterly  consume  without  remedy  o 
mercy. 


SECTION    II. 


I  will  conclmle  with  a  second  use,  of  encouragement  to  burdened  souls  tc 

Eut  their  trust  in  Christ  for  salvation.  To  all  such  as  are  not  careless  and  neg- 
gent,  but  do  make  seeking  an  interest  in  Chrkt  their  main  btisiness,  l)eing  sen- 
sible in  some  measure  of  their  necessity  of  an  intenst  in  Clirist ;  being  afraid 
of  the  wrath  to  come  ;  to  such,  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject  holds  forth 

Sreat  matter  of  encouragement,  to  come  and  venture  their  souls  on  the  Lord 
esus  Christ :  and  as  motives  proper  to  excite  you  so  to  do,  let  me  lead  you  tc 
oonside*'  two  things  in  particular. 
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1.  The  completeness  of  the  purchase  which  has  been  made.  As  you  have 
heard,  this  work  of  purchasing  salvation  was  wholly  finished  during  the  time 
of  Christ's  humiliation.  When  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  and  was  exalteo 
from  that  abasement  to  which  he  submitted  for  our  salvation,  the  purchase  of 
etirnal  life  was  completely  made,  so  that  there  was  no  need  of  any  thing  more 
to  be  done  in  order  to  it.  But  now  the  servants  were  sent  forth  with  the  mes- 
sage which  we  have  account  of  in  Matt.  xxii.  4  :  "  Behold,  I  liave  prepared  my 
dinner :  my  oxen  and  my  fatlings  are  killed,  and  all  things  are  ready :  come 
unto  the  marriage."  Therelbre  all  things  being  ready,  are  your  sins  many  and 
great  ?  Here  is  enough  done  by  Christ  to  procure  their  pardon.  There  is  no 
need  of  any  righteousness  of  yours  to  obtain  your  pardon  and  justification  :  no, 
you  may  come  freely,  without  money  and  without  price.  Since  therefore  there 
IS  such  a  free  and  gracious  invitation  given  you,  come  ;  come  naked  as  you  are ; 
come  as  a  poor  condemned  criminal ;  come  and  cast  yourself  down  at  Christ's 
feet,  as  one  justly  condemned,  and  utterly  helpless  in  youiself.  Here  is  a  com- 
plete salvatiorT  wrought  out  by  Christ,  and  through  him  offered  to  you.  Come, 
therefore,  accent  of  it  and  be  saved.  , 

/  2.  For  Christ  to  reject  one  that  thus  comes  to  him,  would  be  to  frustrate  all 
those  great  things  which  you  have  heard  that  God  brought  to  pass  from  the  fall 
of  man  to  the  incarnation  of  Christ  It  would  also  frustrate  all  that  Christ  did 
and  suiferetl  while  on  earth ;  yea,  it  would  frustrate  the  incarnation  of  Christ 
itself,  and  all  the  great  things  done  in  preparation  for  his  incarnation;  for  all 
tliese  things  were  for  that  end,  that  those  might  be  saved  who  should  come  to 
Christ.  Therelore,  you  may  be  sure  Christ  will  not  be  backward  in  saving 
those  who  come  to  him,  and  trust  in  him  ;  for  he  has  no  desire  to  frustrate  him- 
self in  his  own  work;  it  cost  him  too  clear  lor  that.  Neither  will  God  the 
Father  refuse  you  ;  l(»r  he  has  no  desire  to  frustrate  himseit'  in  all  that  he  did  for 
so  many  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years,  to  prepaie  the  way  for  the  salvation 
of  sinners  by  (Jhrist.  Coine,  therefore,  hearken  to  the  sweet  ami  earnest  calls 
of  Christ  to  your  soul.  Do  as  he  invites,  and  as  he  commands  you.  Matt.  xi.  2S, 
29,  30, '*  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  hea^y  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me  ;  and  ye  sliall  find  rest  unto 
your  souls.     For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light." 


PERIOD    III, 


In  discoursinnj  on  this  subject,  we  have  already  shown  how  the  work  of  re- 
demption was  carried  on  through  the  two  first  of  the  three  perioils  into  which 
we  divided  the  whole  space  of  time  from  tlie  fall  to  the  end  of  the  world; 
and  we  are  now  come  to 

The  third  and  last  perioti,  beginning  with  Christ's  resurrection,  and  reach- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  would  now  show  how  this  work  was  also 
carried  on  throui^h  this  period  from  this 

PRoi\MTiox,That  the  space  of  time  from  the  end  of  Christ's  humiliation  to 
the  eiul  of  the  world,  is  all  taken  up  in  bringing  about  the  great  effect  or  suc- 
cess of  Christ*s  purchase. 

Not  but  that  there  were  great  effects  and  glorious  success  of  Christ's  pur- 
chase of  re(!einption   before,  even  from  the  beginning  of  the  generations  of 
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men.  But  all  that  success  of  Christ's  redemption  which  was  before,  was  onlj 
preparatory,  and  was  by  way  of  anticipation,  as  some  few  fruits  are  gathered 
before  the  harvest.  There  was  no  more  success  before  Christ  came  than  God 
saw  needful  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  coming.  The  proper  time  of  the  suc- 
cess or  effect  of  Christ's  purchase  of  redemption  is  after  the  purchase  has  been 
made,  as  the  proper  time  for  the  world  to  enjoy  the  light  of  the  sun  is  the  day- 
time, after  the  sun  is  risen,  though  we  may  have  some  small  matter  of  it  re- 
flected from  the  moon  and  planets  before.  And  even  the  success  of  Christ's 
redemption  whirle  he  himself  was  on  earth,  was  very  small  in  comparison  of 
what  it  was  after  the  conclusion  of  his  humiliation. 

But  Christ,  having  finished  that  greatest  and  most  difficult  of  all  works, 
the  work  of  the  purchase  of  redemption,  now  is  come  the  time  for  obtaining 
the  end  of  it,  the  glorious  effect  of  it.  This  is  the  next  work  he  goes  about 
Having  gone  through  the  whole  course  of  his  sufferings  and  humiliation, 
tiiere  is  an  end  to  all  things  of  that  nature :  he  is  never  to  suffer  any  more. 
But  now  is  the  time  ibr  him  to  obtain  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him.  Having 
made  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  now  is  the  time  for  him  to  see  his  seed,  and 
to  have  a  portion  divided  to  him  with  the  great,  and  to  divide  the  spoil  with 
the  strong. 

One  design  of  Christ  in  what  he  did  in  his  humiliation,  was  to  lay  a  foun- 
dation for  the  overthrow  of  Satan's  kingdom ;  and  now  is  come  the  time  to 
effect  it,  as  Christ,  a  little  before  his  crucifixion,  said,  John  xii.  31 :  "  Now  is 
the  judgment  of  this  world  ;  now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out." 
Another  design  was,  to  gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ.  Now  is 
come  the  time  for  this  also  :  John  xii.  32,  "  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw 
all  men  unto  me ;"  which  is  agreeable  to  Jacob's  prophecy  of  Christ,  that 
wlien  *'  Shiio/i  should  come,  to  him  should  the  gathering  of  the  people  be," 
Uen.  xlix.  10.  Another  design  is  the  salvation  of  the  elect.  Now  when  his 
sufferings  are  finii^lied,  and  his  humiliation  is  perfected,  the  time  is  come  for 
tliat  also :  Heb.  v.  8,  9,  "  Though  he  were  a  Son,  yet  learned  he  obedience 
by  the  things  which  he  suffered  :  and  being  made  perfect,  he  became  the 
author  of  eternal  salvation  unto  all  them  that  obey  him."  Another  design 
was,  to  accomplish  by  these  things  great  glory  to  the  persons  of  the  Trinity. 
Now  also  is  come  the  time  for  that :  John  xvii.  1,  "  Father,  the  hour  is  come ; 
glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  also  may  glorify  thee."  Another  design  was 
the  glory  of  the  saints.  Now  is  the  lime  also  for  this :  John  xvii.  2,  "  As 
thou  iiasl  given  him  power  over  all  flesh,  that  he  should  i^ive  eternal  life  to  as 
many  as  thou  liast  given  him."  And  all  the  dispensations  of  God's  providence 
henceforward,  even  to  the  fmal  consummation  of  a!l  things,  are  to  give  Christ 
bis  reward,  and  fulfil  his  end  in  what  he  did  and  suffered  upon  earth,  and  to 
fulfil  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Before  I  enter  on  the  consideration  of  any  particular  thins^  accomplished 
in  tliis  perio<l,  I  would  briefly  observe  some  things  in  general  concernmg  it ; 
and  particularly  how  the  times  of  this  perioil  are  repn^sented  in  Scripture. 

1.  The  times  of  this  jHTiod,  for  the  most  part,  are  those  which  in  the  Old 
Testament  are  called  the  loiter  days.  We  ot\en,  in  the  prophets  of  the  Old 
Te^tament,read  of  such  and  such  things  that  ^ltou1ll  cotne  to  pass  in  the  latter 
duj/Sf  anti  sometimes  in  the  last  days.  Now  these  expressions  of  the  piophets 
are  most  commonly  to  be  understood  of  the  times  of  the  period  that  we  arc 
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now  ur^on.  They  are  called  the  loiter  daySj  and  the  last  days  ;  bc*cause  this 
is  the  last  period  of  the  series  of  God's  providences  on  earth,  the  last  period 
of  that  great  work  of  providence,  the  work  of  redemption  ;  which  is  as  it  were 
the  sum  of  God's  works  of  providence,  the  time  wherein  the  church  is  under 
the  last  dispensation  of  the  covenant  of  grace  that  ever  it  will  be  under  on 
earth. 

IL  The  whole  time  of  this  period  is  sometimes  in  Scripture  called  the  end 
of  the  world  as,  1  Cor.  x.  11:  "Now  all  these  things  happened  unto  them 
for  en.samples:  and  they  are  written  for  our  admonition,  upon  whom  the  ends 
of  the  world  are  come."  And  the  Apostle,  Heb.  ix.  26,  in  this  expression  of 
the  end  of  the  worlds  means  the  whole  of  the  gospel  day,  from  the  birth  of 
Christ  to  the  finishing  of  the  day  of  judgment :  "But  now  once  in  the  end 
of  the  world,  hath  he  appeared,  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.'* 
This  space  of  time  may  well  be  called  the  end  of  the  world;  for  this  whole 
time  is  taken  up  in  brmging  things  to  their  great  end  and  issue,  that  great 
issue  that  God  had  been  preparing  the  way  for,  in  all  the  great  dispensations 
of  providence,  from  the  first  fall  of  man  to  this  time.  Before,  things  were  in 
a  i:ind  of  preparatory  state ;  but  now  they  are  in  a  finishing  state.  It  is  the 
winding  up  of  things  which  is  all  this  while  accomplishing.  An  end  is  now 
brought  to  the  former  carnal  state  of  things,  which  by  degrees  vanishes,  and  a 
spiritual  state  begins  to  be  established,  and  to  be  established  more  and  more. 
First,  an  end  is  brouji^ht  to  the  former  state  of  the  church,  which  may  be  called 
its  worldly  state,  the  state  wherein  it  was  subject  to  carnal  ordinances,  and 
the  rudiments  of  the  world :  and  then  an  end  is  brought  to  the  Jewish  state, 
in  the  destruction  of  their  city  and  country  :  and  then,  af^er  that,  an  end  is 
brought  to  the  old  Heathen  empire  in  Constantine's  time  ;  which  is  another 
and  further  deirree  of  the  winding  u|)  ami  finishii:^;  of  the  world :  and  the  next 
step  is  the  finishing  of  Satan*s  vJMble  king<iom  in  the  world,  upon  the  fall  of 
Antichrist,  and  the  calling  of  the  Jews  :  and  last  will  come  the  destruction  of 
the  outward  frame  of  the  world  itself,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  day  of  judgment. 
But  the  world  is  all  this  while  as  it  were  a  finishing,  though  it  comes  to  an  end 
by  several  ste|)s  and  degrees.  Heaven  and  earth  began  to  shake,  in  order  to  a 
dissolution,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Haggai,  before  Christ  came,  that  so 
Dnly  those  things  that  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain,  i.  e.,  that  those  things 
(hat  are  to  come  to  an  end  may  come  to  an  end,  and  that  only  those  things 
may  remain  which  are  to  remain  to  all  eternity. 

So,  in  the  first  place,  the  carnal  ortlinances  of  the  Jewish  worship  came  to 
an  end,  to  make  way  for  the  establi>hment  of  that  spiritual  worship,  the  wor- 
ship of  the  heart,  which  is  to  endure  of  all  eternity:  John  iv.  21,  "Jesus 
saith  unto  the  woman,  Believe  me,  the  hour  cometh  when  ye  shall  neither  in 
this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father."  Ver.  23,  "  But  the 
hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father 
in  spirit  and  in  truth  :  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him."  Tlils  is 
on<:  instance  of  the  tem|iorary  world's  coming  to  an  end,  and  the  eternal 
worhKs  ht*ginning.  And  then,  after  that,  the  outwarti  temple  and  the  outward 
city  Jerusalem  came  to  an  end, to  give  place  to  the  setting  up  of  the  spiritual 
temple  and  the  spiritual  city,  which  are  to  last  to  eternity  ;  which  is  another 
instance  of  removing  those  things  which  are  ready  to  vanish  away,  that  those 
things  which  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain.  And  theri,  af\er  that,  the  old 
Heathen  empire  comes  to  an  end,  to  make  way  for  the  empire  of  Christ,  which 
ahail  last  to  all  eternity ;  which  is  another  step  of  bringing  the  temporal  wor!J 
to  an  end,  and  of  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  come,  which  is  an  eternal 
Vol.  I  54 
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world.  And  after  that,  and  upon  the  fall  of  Antichrist,  an  ei.d  is  put  to  Satan's 
visible  kino;dom  on  earth,  to  establish  Christ's  kingdom,  which  is  an  eternal 
kingdom  ;  as  the  prophet  Daniel  says,  chap.  vii.  27  :  "  And  the  kingdom  and 
dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  be 
given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  whose  kingdom  is  an  ever- 
lasting kingdom,  and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey  him  ;"  which  is  another 
instance  of  the  ending  of  the  temporarj-  world,  and  the  beginning  of  the  eter- 
nal one.  And  then,  lastly,  the  very  frame  of  this  corruptible  world  shall 
come  to  an  end,  to  make  way  for  the  church  to  dwell  in  another  dwelling 
place,  which  shall  last  to  eternity  ;  which  is  the  last  instance  of  the  same  thing. 

Because  the  world  is  thus  coming  to  an  end  by  various  steps  and  degrees, 
the  Apostle  perhaps  uses  this  expression,  that  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come 
on  us ;  not  the  end,  but  the  ends,  of  the  plural  number,  as  though  the  world 
has  several  endings  one  after  another. 

The  gospel  dispensation  is  the  last  state  of  things  in  the  world ;  and  this 
state  is  a  finishing  staite :  it  Is  all  spent  in  finishing  things  off  which  before 
had  been  preparing,  or  abolishing  things  which  before  had  stood.  It  is  all 
spent  as  it  were  in  summing  things  up,  and  bringing  them  to  their  issues,  and 
their  proper  fulfilment.  Now  all  the  old  types  are  fulfilled,  and  all  the  prophe- 
cies of  all  the  prophets  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  shall  be  accomplish- 
ed in  this  period. 

III.  That  state  of  things  which  is  attained  in  the  events  of  this  period  is 
called  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  :  Isa.  Ixv.  17,  18,  "  For  behold,  I  create 
new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth  :  and  the  former  shall  not  be  remembered, 
nor  come  into  mind.  But  be  you  glad  and  rejoice  for  ever  in  that  which  1 
create :  for  behold,  I  create  Jerusalem  a  rejoicing,  and  her  people  a  joy." 
An<l  ih.  Ixvi.  22,  "  For  as  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  which  I  njake, 
shall  remain  before  me ;  so  shall  your  seed  and  your  name  remain."  Sec 
also  cti.  li.  16.  As  the  former  state  of  things,  or  the  old  world,  by  one  step 
after  another,  is  through  this  period  coming  to  an  end ;  so  the  new  state 
of  things,  or  the  new  world,  which  is  a  spiritual  world,  is  beginning  and 
setting  up. 

The  heaven  and  earth  which  are  corruptible,  are  shaking,  that  the  new 
heavens  and  new  earth,  which  cannot  he  shaken,  may  be  established  and 
remain. 

In  consequence  of  each  of  th(«e  finishings  of  the  old  state  of  things,  there 
is  a  new  beginning  of  a  new  and  eternal  state  of  things.  So  was  that  which 
accompanied  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  an  establishing  of  the 
spiritual  Jerusalem,  instead  of  the  literal.  So  with  respect  to  the  destruction 
of  the  old  Heathen  empire,  and  all  the  other  endings  of  the  old  state  of  things, 
till  at  length  the  very  outward  form  of  the  old  w*orld  itself  shall  come  to  an 
end  ;  and  the  church  shall  dwell  in  a  world  new*  to  it,  or  to  a  great  part  of 
it,  even  heaven,  which  will  be  a  new  habitation  ;  and  then  shall  the  utmost 
be  accomplisheil  that  is  meant  by  the  new  heavens  ^nd  the  new  earth.  Sec 
Rev.  xxi.  1. 

The  end  of  God's  creating  the  world  was  to  prepa*^  a  kingdom  for  his 
Son  (for  he  is  ap|>ointed  heir  of  the  world),  and  that  ».e  might  have  the 
possession  of  it,  and  a  kingdom  in  it,  which  should  remain  to  all  eternity.  So 
that,  so  far  forth  as  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  set  un  in  the  world,  so  far  b  the 
world  brought  to  its  end,  and  the  eternal  state  of  things  set  up.  So  far  are 
«11  the  great  changes  and  revolutions  of  the  ages  of  the  world  brought  to 
Ibfdr  everlasting  issue,  and  all  tilings  come  to  their  ultimate  period.     So  far 
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are  the  waters  of  the  lon^  channel  of  divine  Providence,  which  has  so  many 
branches,  and  so  many  windings  and  turnings,  emptied  out  into  their  proper 
ocean,  which  they  have  been  seeking  from  the  bemnning  and  head  of  their 
course,  and  so  are  come  to  their  rest.  So  far  as  Christ's  kingdom  is  estab- 
lished in  the  world,  so  far  are  things  wound  up  and  settled  in  their  everlast- 
ing state,  and  a  period  put  to  the  course  of  things  in  this  changeable  world ; 
80  far  are  the  first  heavens  and  the  first  earth  come  to  an  end,  and  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth,  the  everlasting  heavens  and  earth,  established  in 
their  room. 

This  leads  me  to  observe, 

IV.  That  the  state  of  things  which  is  attained  by  the  events  of  this  period, 
is  what  is  so  often  called  the  kingdom  ofheaven^  or  the  kingdom  of  God.  We 
very  often  read  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  John  the 
Baptist  preache<i,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand  ;  and  so  did  Christ, 
and  his  disciples  after  him  ;  referring  to  something  that  the  Jews  in  those  days 
expected,  and  very  much  talked  of,  which  they  called  by  that  name.  They 
seem  to  have  taken  their  expectation  and  the  name  chiefly  from  that  prophecy 
of  Daniel  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  Dan.  ii.  44,  '*  And  in  the  days  of  these 
kings  shall  the  God  of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom  ;"  together  with  that  in  chap, 
vii.  13,  14. 

Now  this  kingdom  of  heaven  is  that  evangelical  state  of  things  in  his  church, 
and  in  the  world,  wherein  consists  the  success  of  Christ's  redemption  in  this  period. 
There  had  been  often  great  kingdoms  set  up  before,  which  were  earthly  king- 
doms ;  as  the  Babylonish,  the  Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman  monarchies. 
But  Christ  came  to  set  up  the  last  kingdom,  which  is  not  an  earthly  kingdom,  but 
a  heavenly,  and  so  is  the  kinixdom  of  heaven :  John  xviii.  36,  "My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world."  This  is  the  kinj^dom  of  which  Christ  speaks,  Luke  xxii.  29,  "  My 
Father  hath  appointed  to  me  a  kingdom."  This  kingdom  began  soon  after  Christ's 
resurrection;  and  was  accomplished  in  various  steps  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  Sometimes  by  the  kingdom  of  heaven^  is  meant  that  spiritual  state  of 
the  church  which  began  soon  after  Christ's  resurrection  ;  sometimes  that  more 
perfect  state  of  the  church  which  shall  obtain  after  the  downfall  of  Antichrist; 
and  sometimes  that  glorious  and  blessed  state  to  which  the  church  shall  be 
received  at  the  day  of  judgment :  1  Cor.  xv.  50,  the  apostle,  speaking  of  the 
resurrection,  says,  **  Tliis  I  say,  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God." 

Under  this  head  I  would  observe  several  things  particularly,  for  the  clearer 
understanding  of  what  the  Scripture  says  concerning  this  period. 

1.  The  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  chiefly  accomplished  by  four 
successive  great  events,  each  of  which  is  in  Scripture  called  ChrisVs  coming 
in  his  kingdom.  The  whole  success  of  Christ's  redemption  is  comprehended 
in  one  word,  viz.,  his  setting  up  his  kingdom.  This  is  chiefly  done  by  four 
great  successive  dispensations  of  Providence  ;  and  every  one  of  them  is  repre- 
sented in  Scripture  as  Christ*s  coming  in  his  kingdom.  The  first  is  Christ*s 
appearing  in  those  wonderful  dispensations  of  Providence  in  the  apostles'  days 
m  setting  up  his  kinirdom,  and  destroying  the  enemits  of  his  kingdom,  which  en- 
ded in  the  destructidu  of  Jerusalem.  This  is  called  Christ's  coming  in  his  king- 
dom, Matt  xvi.  28:  **  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  there  be  some  standing  here,  whidi 
shall  not  taste  of  death  till  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingom.** 
And  so  it  is  representetl  in  Matt.  xxiv.  The  second  is  that  which  was  accom* 
olisbed  in  Constantine*s  time,  in  the  destruction  of  the  Heathen  Roman  empire. 
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This  is  represented  as  Christ's  coming,  and  is  compared  to  his  coming  tojudg* 
ment,  in  the  6th  chapter  of  Revelation  at  the  latter  end.  The  thnd  is  that 
which  is  to  be  accomplished  at  the  destruction  of  Antichrist.  This  also  is  repre- 
sented as  Christ's  coming  in  his  kingdom  in  the  7th  chapter  of  Daniel,  and  in 
other  places,  as  I  may  possibly  show  hereafter,  when  I  come  to  speak  of  it. 
The  fourth  and  last  is  his  coming  to  the  last  judgment,  which  is  the  event 
principally  signified,  in  Scripture  by  ChrtH's  coming  in  his  kingdom. 

2.  I  would  observe,  that  each  of  the  three  former  of  these  is  a  lively  image 
or  type  of  the  fourth  and  last,  viz.,  Christ's  coming  to  the  final  judgment,  as  the 
principal  dispensations  of  Providence  before  Christ's  first  coming,  were  types 
of  that  first  coming. As  Christ's  last  coming  to  judgment  is  accom- 
panied with  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  so  is  each  of  the  three  foregoing  with 
a  spiritual  resurrection.  That  coming  of  Christ  which  ended  in  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  was  preceded  by  a  glorious  spiritual  resurrection  of  souls  in  the 
calling  of  the  Gentiles,  and  bringing  home  such  multitudes  of  souls  to 
Christ  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  So  Christ's  coming  in  Constantine's 
time,  was  accompanied  with  a  glorious  spiritual  resurrection  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  known  world,  in  a  restoration  of  it  to  a  visible  church  state,  fiom  a  state 
of  Heathenism.  So  Christ's  coming  at  the  destruction  of  Antichrist,  will  be 
attended  with  a  spiritual  resurrection  of  the  church  after  it  had  been  long  as  it 
were  dead  in  the  times  of  Antichrist  This  is  called  the^r^^  resurrection  in 
the  20th  chapter  of  Revelation. 

Again,  as  Christ  in  the  last  judgment  will  gloriously  manifest  himself,  com- 
ing in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  so  in  each  of  the  three  forep;oing  events,  Christ 
gloriously  manifested  himself  in  sending  judgments  upon  his  enemies,  and  in 
showing  gra<,-e  and  favor  to  his  church  ;  and  as  the  last  coming  of  Christ  will 
be  attended  with  a  literal  e^athering  toirether  of  the  elect  from  the  four  winds 
of  heaven,  so  were  each  of  the  preceding  attended  with  a  spiritual  gathering 
in  of  the  elect.  As  this  gathering  together  of  the  elect  will  be  eSected  by 
Ciofl's  angels,  with  a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet,  as  in  Matt.  xxiv.  31 ;  so  were 
each  of  the  preceding  spiritual  ingatherings  effected  by  the  trumpet  of  the 
gospel,  sounded  by  the  ministers  of  Christ.  As  there  shall  precede  the  last 
appearance  of  Christ,  a  time  of  great  degeneracy  and  wickedness,  so  this  has 
been,  or  will  be,  the  case  with  each  of  the  other  appearances.  Before  each 
of  them  is  a  time  of  (jreat  opposition  to  the  church. — Before  the  first,  by  the 
Jews,  in  their  persecutions  tliat  we  read  of  in  the  New  Testament ;  before  the 
second,  viz.,  in  Constantine's  time,  by  the  Heathen,  in  several  successive 
persecutions  raiseti  by  the  Roman  emperors  against  the  Christians;  before 
the  third,  by  Antichrist;  and  before  the  last,  by  Gog  and  Magog, as  described 
in  the  Revelation. 

By  each  of  these  comings  of  Christ,  God  works  a  glorious  deliverance  for 
his  church.  Each  of  them  is  accompanied  with  a  glorious  advancement  of 
the  state  of  the  church.  The  first,  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
was  attemled  with  bringing  the  church  into  the  glorious  state  of  the  gospel,  a 
glorious  state  of  the  church  very  much  prophesieti  of  old,  whereby  the  church 
was  adva!iced  into  far  more  glorious  circumstances  than  it  was  in  liefore  under 
the  Jewish  dispensation.  The  second,  which  was  in  Constantine's  time,  was 
accompanied  with  an  advancement  of  the  church  into  a  state  of  liberty  from 

C^rsecution,  and  the  countenance  of  civil  authority,  and  triumph  over  their 
eathen  persecutors.  The  third,  which  shall  be  at  the  downfall  of  Antichrist, 
will  be  accompanied  with  an  advan:ement  of  the  church  into  that  state  of  the 
glorious  prevalence  of  truth,  liberty,  peace,  and  joy,  that  we  so  often  read  of 
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in  the  prophetical  parts  cf  Scripture.  The  last  will  be  attended  with  the 
advancement  of  the  church  to  consummate  glory  in  both  soul  and  body  ia 
neaven. 

Each  of  these  comings  of  Christ  is  accompanied  with  a  terrible  destruction 
of  the  wicked,  and  the  enemies  of  the  church.-  The  first,  with  the  destruction 
of  the  persecuting  Jews,  which  was  amazingly  terrible  ;  the  second,  with  dread* 
ful  judgments  on  the  Heathen  persecutors  of  the  church,  of  which  more  here- 
after ;  the  third,  with  the  awful  destruction  of  Antichrist,  the  most  cruel  and 
bitter  enemy  that  ever  the  church  had ;  the  fourth,  with  divine  wrath  and 
vengeance  on  all  the  ungodly. 

Further,  there  is  in  each  of  these  comings  of  Christ  an  ending  of  the  old 
heavens  and  the  old  earth,  and  a  beginning  of  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth; 
or  an  end  of  a  temporal  state  of  things,  and  a  beginning  of  an  eternal  state. 

3.  I  would  observe,  that  each  of  those  four  great  dispensations  which  are 
represented  as  Christ's  coming  in  his  kingdom,  are  but  so  many  steps  and  degrees 
of  the  accomplishment  of  one  event.  They  are  not  the  setting  up  of  so  many 
distinct  kingdoms  of  Christ ;  they  are  all  of  then  only  several  degrees  of  the 
accomplishment  of  that  one  event  prophesied  of,  Dan.  vii.  13,  14 :  "  And  I 
saw  in  the  night  visions,  and  behold,  one  like  the  S  )n  of  man  came  with  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  days,  and  they  brought  him  near 
before  him.  And  there  was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom, 
that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages,  should  serve  him  :  his  dominion  is  an 
everlasting  dominion,  and  his  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed." 
This  is  what  the  Jews  expected,  and  called  "  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ;"  and  what  John  the  Baptist  and  Chri^^l  hail  respect  to,  when  they 
said,  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  haml."  This  great  event  is  gradually 
accomplished,  or  is  accomplished  by  several  stops.  Those  four  «jreat  events 
which  have  been  mentioned,  were  several  steps  towards  the  aciomplishment 
of  this  grand  event. 

When  Christ  came  with  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  to  set  up  his  kingdom 
in  the  world,  which  dispensation  ended  with  thedestructionof  Jerusalem,  then 
it  was  ac'complished  in  a  glorious  degree;  when  the  Heathen  empire  was  des- 
troyed in  Coustantine'stime,  it  was  fulfilled  in  a  further  degree;  when  Antichrist 
phall  be  destroyed,  it  will  be  accoinplished  in  a  yet  higher  di*gree :  but  when 
the  en<l  of  the  world  is  conie,  then  will  it  be  accomplished  in  its  most  perfect 
degrt.e  of  all ;  then  it  will  be  finally  and  completely  accomplished  And  be- 
cause these  fi)ur  great  events  are  but  images  one  of  another,  and  the  three 
former  but  types  ot"  the  last,  and  since  they  are  all  only  several  steps  of  the 
accomplishment  of  the  same  thing  ;  hence  w*e  find  them  all  from  time  to  time 
prophesied  of  under  one,  as  they  are  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  as  they 
are  in  the  24th  chapter  of  Matthew,  where  some  things  seem  more  applicable 
to  one  of  them,  and  others  to  another. 

4.  I  would  observe,  that,  as  there  are  several  steps  of  the  accomplishment 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  so  in  each  one  of  them  the  event  is  accomplished  in 
H  further  degree  than  in  the  fi)regoing.  That  in  the  time  of  Constantine  wa.^ 
a  greater  and  further  accomplishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  than  that 
which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  that  which  shall  beat  the  fall 
of  Antichrist,  will  be  a  further  accomplishment  of  the  same  thing,  than  that 
which  took  place  in  the  time  of  Constantine  ;  and  so  on  with  regard  to  each  :\ 
80  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  gradually  prevailing  ami  growing  by  these  \ 
several  gr<*at  steps  of  its  fulfilment,  from  the  time  of  Christ's  resurrection,  to  . 

he  end  ^f  the  world. 
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5.  And  lastly,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  great  providences  of  God  be- 
tween these  four  great  events,  are  to  make  way  for  the  kingdom  and  glory  ol 
Christ  in  the  great  event  following.  Those  dispensations  of  Providence  which 
were  towards  the  church  of  God  and  the  world,  before  the  destruction  of  the 
heathen  empire  in  the  time  of  Constantino,  seem  all  to  have  been  to  make  way 
for  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  the  happiness  of  the  church  in  that  event.  And 
so  the  great  providences  of  God  which  are  after  that,  till  the  destruction  of 
Antichrist,  and  the  beginning  of  the  glorious  times  of  the  church  which  follow, 
seem  all  to  be  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  greater  glory  of  Christ  and  his 
church  in  that  event ;  and  the  providences  of  God  which  shall  be  after  that  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  seem  to  be  for  the  greater  manifestation  of  Christ's  glory 
at  the  end  of  the  world,  and  in  the  consummation  of  all  things. 

Thus  1  thought  it  needful  to  observe  those  things  in  general  concerning  this 
last  period  of  the  series  of  God's  providence,  before  I  take  notice  of  the  par- 
ticular providences  by  which  the  work  of  redemption  is  carried  on  throujjh  this 
period,  m  their  order :  and  before  I  do  that,  I  will  also  briefly  answer  to  an 
Inquiry,  viz.,  Why  the  setting  up  of  Christ*^  kingdom  after  his  humiliation 
should  be  so  gradual,  by  so  many  steps  that  are  so  long  in  accomplishing,  since 
God  could  easily  have  finished  it  at  once? 

Though  it  would  be  presumption  in  us  to  pretend  to  declare  all  the  ends 
of  God  in  this,  yet  doubt k»ss  much  of  the  wisdom  of  God  may  be  seen  in  it  by 
us;  and  particularly  in  these  two  thing*?. 

1.  In  this  way  the  glory  of  God's  wisdom,  in  the  mannerof  doing  this,  is  more 
visible  to  the  observalicm  of  creatures.  If  it  had  been  done  at  once,  in  an  instant, 
or  in  a  very  short  time,  there  would  not  have  been  such  opportunities  for 
creatures  to  perceive  and  observe  the  particular  steps  of  divine  wisdom,  as  when 
the  work  is  gradually  accomplished,  and  one  effect  of  his  wisdom  is  held  forth 
to  observation  aftor  another.  It  is  wisely  determined  of  (jod,  to  accomplish 
his  great  design  by  a  wonderful  and  long  series  of  events,  that  the  glory  of 
his  wisdom  may  be  displayed  in  the  whole  series,  and  that  the  glory  of  his 
perfections  may  be  seen,  appearing,  as  it  were,  by  parts,  and  in  particular 
successive  man  Testations:  for  if  all  that  glory  which  appears  in  all  these  events 
had  been  manifested  at  once,  it  would  have  been  too  much  for  us,  and  more  than 
we  at  once  could  take  notice  of;  it  would  have  dazzled  our  eyes,  and  over- 
powered our  sight. 

2.  Satan  is  more  gloriously  triumphed  over.  God  couM  easily,  by  an  act 
of  almighty  power,  at  <mce  have  crushed  Satan.  But  by  givinij  him  time  to 
use  his  utmost  subtlety  to  hinder  the  success  of  what  Christ  had  done  and  suf- 
fered, he  is  not  tlefeatiii  merely  by  surprise,  but  has  large  opportunity  to  ply 
his  utmost  power  and  subtlety  again  and  again,  to  strengthen  his  own  interest 
all  that  he  can  by  the  work  of  many  ages.  Thus  God  destroys  and  confounds 
him,  and  sets  up  Christ's  king<lom  tune  after  time,  in  spite  of  all  his  subtle  ma- 
chinations and  great  works,  and  by  every  step  advances  it  still  higher  and 
hii'her,  till  at  length  it  is  fully  set  up,  and  Satan  perfectly  and  eternally  van- 
ouished  in  the  end  of  all  things. 

1  now  proceetl  to  take  notice  of  the  particular  events,  whereby,  from  the 
end  of  Christ's  humiliation  to  the  end  of  the  world,  the  success  of  Christ's  pur- 
chast:  has  been  or  shall  be  accomplished. 

1.  I  would  take  notice  of  those  things  whereby  Christ  was  put  into  an  ici 
mediate  capacity  for  accomplishing  the  end  of  his  purchase. 

2  I  wo'ild  show  how  he  obtained  fir  accomplished  that  success 
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PART    I. 

I  WOULD  take  notice,  first,  of  those  things  by  which  Christ  was  put  into  a 
capacity  for  accomplishing  the  end  of  his  purchase.  And  they  are  two  things, 
viz.,  his  resurrection,  and  his  ascension.  As  we  observed  before,  the  incarna- 
tion of  Christ  was  necessary  in  order  to  Christ's  being  in  a  near  capacity  for 
the  purchase  of  redemption  ;  so  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ  were 
requisite,  in  order  to  his  accomplishing  the  success  of  his  purchase. 

I.  His  resurrection.  It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  Christ's  obtaining  the 
end  andeffectof  his  purchase  of  redemption,  that  he  should  rise  from  the  dead. 
For  God  the  Father  had  committed  the  whole  affair  of  redemption,  not  only 
the  purchasing  of  it  but  the  bestowing  of  the  blessing  purchased,  to  his  Son, 
that  he  should  not  only  purchase  it  as  a  priest,  but  actually  bring  it  about  as 
king;  and  that  he  should  do  this  as  God-man.  For  God  the  Father  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  fallen  man  in  a  way  of  mercy,  but  by  a  mediator. 
But  in  order  that  Christ  might  carry  on  the  work  of  redemption,  and  accom- 
plish the  success  of  his  own  purchase  as  God-man,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  be  alive,  and  so  that  he  should  rise  from  the  dead.  Therefore  Christ, 
after  he  had  finished  this  purchase  by  death,  and  by  continuing  for  a  time  un- 
der the  power  of  death,  rises  from  the  dead,  to  fulfil  the  end  of  his  purchase, 
and  himself  to  bring  about  that  for  which  he  died :  for  this  mailer  God  the 
Father  had  committed  unto  him,  that  he  might,  as  Jjm\  of  all,  mariHire  all  to 
his  own  purpose:  Rom.  xiv.  9,  "  For  to  this  en<l  Christ  botii  died  and  rose, 
and  revived,  that  he  might  be  Lord  bolh  of  the  dead  and  the  living." 

Indee<i  Christ's  resurrection,  and  so  his  ascension,  was  part  of  the  success 
of  what  Christ  did  and  sufTered  in  his  humiliation.  For  though  Christ  d.d  not 
pro|)erly  purchase  rtdcmption  for  himself,  yet  he  purchased  eternal  life  and 
glory  for  himself,  by  what  he  did  and  suffered;  and  this  eternal  life  and  glory 
was  given  him  as  a  reward  of  what  he  did  and  suffered  :  Phil.  ii.  8,  9,  "  He 
humbled  himself  and  lx*came  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  tlie  cross. 
Wherefore  God  also  ha»h  highly  exalted  him."  And  it  may  be  looked  upon 
as  part  of  the  success  of  Christ's  purchase,  if  it  be  considereil,  that  Christ  did 
not  rise  as  a  pri\  ale  person,  hut  as  the  head  of  the  elect  church  ;  so  that  they  did, 
as  it  were,  all  rise  wiih  him.  dirist  was  justified  in  his  resurrection,  i.  e.,  (>od 
acquitletl  and  dlschar^red  him  hereby,  as  having  done  and  suffered  enough  for 
the  sins  of  all  the  elect  :  Rom.  iv.  25,  "  Who  was  delivered  for  our  offence:), 
and  raistnl  again  for  our  justification."  And  G*od  put  him  in  possession  of 
eternal  life,  as  the  head  ot  the  church,  as  a  sure  earnest  that  they  should  fol- 
k)w.  For  when  Christ  rose  frorn  the  dead,  that  was  the  beginning  of  eternal  life 
m  him.  His  life  before  his  <!eath  was  a  mortal  life,  a  temporal  life  ;  but  his 
life  after  his  resurrection  was  an  eternal  life:  Rom.  vi.  9,  "  Knowing  that 
Christ  being  raisetl  from  the  dead,  dielh  no  more :  death  hath  i.o  more 
dominion  over  him."  Rev.  i.  18,  '^  I  am  he  that  liveth  and  was  dead  ;  and 
behold,  I  am  alive  forevermore,  Amen." — But  he  was  put  in  possession  of 
this  eternal  life,  as  the  head  of  the  body ;  and  took  possession  of  it,  not  only 
to  enjoy  himself,  but  to  bestow  on  all  who  believe  in  him  :  so  that  the  whole 
church,  as  it  were,  rises  in  him.  And  now  he  who  lately  suffered  so  R'.iichy 
aftrr  this  is  to  suffer  no  more  forever,  but  to  enter  into  eternal  glory.  Gjod 
the  Father  neither  expects  nor  desires  any  more  suffering. 

Thi:i  resurrection  of  Chiist  is  the  most  joyful  event  that  ever  came  to  pass  * 
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because  hereby  Christ  rested  from  the  great  and  difficult  work  of  purchasing 
redemption,  and  received  God's  testimony,  that  it  was  finished.  The  death 
of  Christ  was  the  greatest  and  most  wonderful  event  that  ever  came  to  pass ; 
but  that  has  a  great  deal  in  it  that  is  sorrowful.  But  by  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  that  sorrow  is  turned  into  joy.  The  head  of  the  whole  church,  in  thai 
great  event  enters  on  the  possession  of  eternal  life ;  and  the  whole  church  is, 
as  it  were,  "  begotten  again  to  a  lively  hope,"  1  Pet.  i.  3.  Weeping  had 
continued  for  a  night,  but  now  joy  cometh  m  the  morning,  the  most  joyful 
morning  that  ever  was.  This  is  tne  day  of  the  reigning  of  the  head  of  the 
church,  and  all  the  church  reigns  with  him.  This  is  spoken  of  as  a  day  which 
was  worthy  to  be  commemorated  with  the  greatest  joy  of  all  days :  Psal. 
cxriii.  24.  "  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made,  we  will  rejoice  and 
be  gla^l  in  it."  And  therefore  this,  above  all  other  days,  is  appointeil  for  the 
day  of  the  church's  spiritual  rejoicing  to  the  end  of  the  world,  to  be  weekly 
sanctified,  as  their  day  of  holy  rest  and  joy,  that  the  church  therein  may  rest 
and  rejoice  with  her  head.  And  as  the  third  chapter  of  (^enesis  is  the  most 
sorrowful  chapter  in  the  Bible ;  so  those  chapters  in  the  evangelists,  that  give 
an  account  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  most 
joyful  chapters  in  all  the  Bible  :  for  those  chapters  give  an  account  of  the  finish- 
ing of  tlie  purchase  of  redemption,  and  the  beginning  of  the  glory  of  the  head  of 
the  church,  as  the  greatest  seal  and  earnest  of  the  eternal  glory  of  all  the  rest 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  tlay  of  the  gospel  most  properly  begins 
with  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Till  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  the  Old  Tes- 
tament dispensation  remained :  but  now  it  ceases,  all  being  fulfilled  that  was 
shad()w<.*<l  forth  in  the  ty|)iral  ordinances  of  that  dispensation  :  so  that  here 
most  properly  is  the  emi  of  the  Old  Testament  nii^ht,  and  Christ  rising  from 
the  grave  with  joy  and  glory,  was  as  the  joyful  l)ride«^r»)0in  of  the  church,  as 
a  glorious  conqueror,  to  subdue  their  enemies  umUr  their  feet ;  or  was  like 
the  sun,  rising,  as  it  were  from  under  the  earth,  after  a  long  night  of  dark- 
ness, and  coming  forth  as  a  bridegroom,  prepared  as  a  strong  man  to  run  his 
race,  appearing  in  joyful  light  to  enlighten  the  world.  Now  that  joyful  and 
excellent  dispensation  begins,  that  glorious  dispensation,  of  which  the  ))rophets 
prophesied  so  much ;  now  the  gospel  sun  is  risen  in  glory,  "  and  with  healing 
in  iiis  wings,"  that  those  who  fear  God*s  name,  may  '*  go  forth  and  grow  up  as 
caives  of  the  stall." 

II.  Christ's  ascension  into  heaven.  In  this  I  would  include  his  sitting  at 
the  right  hand  of  (jlo<l.  For  Christ's  ascension  and  sitting  at  the  right  hand 
of  Ciod,  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  two  di>tinct  things  :  for  Christ's  as- 
cension was  nothing  else,  but  ascetiding  to  (iod*s  right  hand ;  it  was  coming 
to  sit  down  at  his  Father's  right  iiand  in  glory.  This  was  another  thing 
whereby  Christ  was  put  into  a  capacity  for  the  accomplishing  the  effect  of  his 
purchase  ;  as  one  that  comes  to  be  a  deliverer  of  a  people  as  their  kine,  in  order 
to  it,  and  that  he  may  be  under  the  best  capacity  for  it,  is  first  installetl  in  his 
throne.  We  are  told  that  Christ  was  exaltwl  for  this  end,  that  he  might  accom- 
liah  the  success  of  his  redemption  :  Acts.  v.  31,  '^  Him  hath  God  exalted  with 
is  right  hand,  for  to  give  repentance  unto  Israel,  and  the  remission  of  sins." 

Christ's  asien«on  into  heaven  was,  as  it  were,  his  solemn  enthronization, 
whereby  the  Father  did  set  him  upon  the  thnme,  and  invest  him  with  the 
glcry  of  his  kingdom  which  he  ha<l  purchas<*d  for  himself,  that  he  might 
thereby  obtain  the  success  of  his  redemption  in  conquering  all  his  enemies: 
Psdl.  ex.  1,  **  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  foot- 
stool."    Christ  entered  into  heaven,  in  order  to  obtain  the  success  of  his  pur- 
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chase,  as  tlic  high  priest  of  old,  after  he  had  offered  sacrifice,  eniered  into  the 
holy  of  holies  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice,  in  order  to  obtain  the  success  of 
the  sacrifice  which  he  had  offered.  See  Heb.  ix.  12.  He  entered  into  heaven- 
there  to  make  intercession  for  his  people,  to  plead  the  sacrifice  which  be  had 
made  in  order  to  the  success  of  it,  Heb.  vii.  25. 

And  as  he  ascended  into  heaven,  God  the  Father  did  in  a  visible  manner 
set  him  on  the  throne  as  king  of  the  universe.  He  then  put  the  angels  all  under 
him,  and  subjected  heaven  and  earth  under  him,  that  he  might  govern  them 
for  the  good  of  the  people  for  whom  he  had  died,  Eph.  i.  20,  21,  22. 

And  as  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  so  he  ascended  into  heaven  as  the  head 
of  the  body  and  forerunner  of  all  the  church  ;  and  so  they,  as  it  were,  a^end 
with  him,  as  well  as  rise  with  him  :  so  that  we  are  both  raised  up  together, 
and  made  to  sit  together  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ,  Eph.  ii.  6. 

The  clay  of  Christ's  ascension  into  heaven  was  doubtless  a  joyful,  glorious 
day  in  heaven.  And  as  heaven  received  Christ,  God-man,  as  its  king,  so 
doubtless  it  received  a  great  accession  of  glory  and  happiness,  far  beyond  what 
It  had  before.  So  that  the  times  in  both  parts  of  the  church,  both  that  part 
which  is  in  heaven,  and  also  that  which  is  on  earth,  are  become  more  glorious 
since  Christ's  humiliation  than  before. 

So  much  for  those  things  whereby  Christ  was  put  into  the  best  capacity 
for  obtaining  the  success  of  redemption. 


PART   II. 


I  NOW  proceed  to  show  how  he  arcompli>htHl  this  success.  And  here  I 
would  observe,  that  this  success  consists  in  two  things,  viz.,  either  in  Grace, 
or  in  Glory.  That  success  which  consists  in  the  fornuT,  is  to  be  seen  in  those 
works  of  God  which  are  wrought  during  those  aji;es  of  the  church  wherein 
the  church  is  continued  under  the  outward  means  of  Grace.  That  success 
which  consists  in  the  latter  of  those,  viz.,  Glory,  has  its  chief  accomplishment 
at  the  day  of  judgment. 


SECTION  I. 


I  would  first  consider  the  former  kind  of  success,  consisting  in  God's  grace 
here ;  which  mainly  appears  in  the  works  of  (lod  during  the  time  that  the 
Christian  church  continues  under  the  means  of  grace;  which  is  from  Christ'* 
resurrection  to  his  ap|>earing  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  judgment ;  which  in- 
cludes the  three  former  of  those  great  events  of  providence  before  mentioned, 
which  are  calk'd  ChrisVs  coming  in  his  kingdom.  In  speaking  of  this  suc- 
cess, I  would, 

1.  Mention  those  things  by  which  the  means  of  this  success  were  establish- 
ed after  Christ's  resurrection  ;  ami, 

2.  Consider  the  success  itself. 

§  I.  I  would  consider  those  dispensations  of  Providence,  by  which  the 
means  of  this  success  were  establishetl  after  Christ's  resurrection. 

1.  The  abolishing  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  This  indeed  was  gradually 
dope,  but  it  began  from  the  time  of  ('hrist's  resurrection.,  in  wh'nh  the  aboli- 
tion of  it  is  founded.  This  was  the  first  thing  done  toward^  bringing  the 
Vol.  I  55 
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former  state  of  the  world  to  an  end.  This  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  grea 
iLcrariS  of  the  success  of  Christ's  redemption.  For  the  Jewish  dispensatior 
was  not  fitted  for  more  han  one  nation  :  it  was  not  fitted  for  the  practice  of 
the  world  in  general,  or  for  a  church  of  Go<l  dwelling  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
nor  would  it  have  been  in  any  wise  practicable  by  them :  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  men  living  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  go  to  Jerusalem  three 
times  a  year,  as  was  prescribed  in  that  constitution.  When  therefore  God 
had  a  design  of  enlarging  his  church,  as  he  did  after  Christ's  resurrection,  it 
was  necessary  that  this  dispensation  should  be  abolished.  If  it  had  been  con- 
tinued, it  would  have  oeen  a  great  block  and  hinderance  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  church.  And  besides,  their  ceremonial  law,  by  reason  of  its  burden- 
someness,  and  great  peculiarity  of  some  of  its  rites,  was,  as  it  were,  a  wall  of 
partition,  and  was  the  groimd  of  enmity  between  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and 
would  have  kept  >he  Gentiles  from  complying  with  the  true  religion.  This 
wall  therefore  was  broken  down,  to  make  way  for  the  more  extensive  success 
of  the  gospel ;  as  Eph.  ii.  14,  15. 

II.  The  next  thing  in  order  of  time  seems  to  be  the  appointment  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath.  For  though  this  was  gradually  established  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  yet  those  things  by  which  the  revelation  of  God's  mind  and  will 
was  made,  beijan  on  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection,  by  his  appearing  then  to 
his  disciples,  John  xx.  19  ;  and  was  afterwards  confirme<i  by  his  appearing 
from  time  to  time  on  that  day  rather  than  any  other,  John  xx.  26,  and  by  hl» 
sending  down  the  Holy  Spirit  so  remarkably  on  that  day,  Acts.  ii.  1,  and 
afterwards  in  directinir  that  pul)lic  assemblies  and  the  public  worship  of  Chris- 
tians should  be  on  thnt  day,  which  may  be  concluded  from  Acts  xx.  7,  1 
Cor.  xvi.  1,  2,  and  Rev.  i.  10.  And  so  the  day  of  the  weik  on  which  Christ 
rose  from  the  dead,  thai  joyful  day,  is  appointed  to  be  the  day  of  the  church's 
holy  rejoicing  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  day  of  their  staled  public  wor- 
ship. And  this  is  a  very  great  and  principal  means  of  the  success  which  the 
gospel  has  had  in  the  world. 

HI.  The  next  thing  was  Christ's  appointment  of  the  gospel  ministry,  and 
commissioning  and  sending  forth  his  apostles  to  teach  and  baptize  all  na- 
tions. Of  these  things  we  have  an  account  in  Malt,  xxviii.  19,  20  :  **  Go 
ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you  :  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world." — There  were  three  things  done  by  this  one  inMruc- 
tion  and  commission  of  Christ  to  his  apostles,  viz., 

1.  The  ap])ointment  of  the  office  of  the  gospel  ministry.  For  this  com- 
mission which  Christ  gives  to  his  apostles,  in  the  most  e^sential  parts  of  it, 
belongs  to  all  ministers ;  and  the  apostles,  by  virtue  of  it,  were  ministers  or 
elders  of  the  church. 

2.  Here  is  something  peculiar  in  this  commission  of  the  apostles,  viz.,  to 
go  forth  from  one  nation  to  another,  preaching  the  gospel  in  all  the  world. 
The  a)>ostles  had  something  above  what  belonged  to  their  ortiinary  character 
as  ministers  ;  they  had  an  extraordinary  power  of  teaching  and  rulincr,  which 
exlMided  to  all  the  churches ;  and  not  only  all  the  chunhes  which  then  were, 
but  all  that  should  be  to  the  end  of  the  world  by  their  ministry.  And  so  the 
apastles  were,  as  it  were  in  sul)onlination  to  Christ,  made  foundations  of  the 
Christian  church.     See  Eph.  ii.  20,  and  Rev.  xxi.  14. 

3.  Here  is  an  appointment  of  Christian  baptism.  This  ordinance  indeeJ 
had  a  beginning  before ;  Jr^  the  Baptist  and  Christ  both  baptized      Ba* 
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now  especially  by  this  institution  is  it  established  as  an  ordinance  to  be  upheld 
in  theChristian  church  to  the  end  of  the  ^vorld.  The  ordinance  of  the  Lord*8 
supper  had  been  established  before,  just  before  Christ's  crucifixion. 

IV,  The  next  thing  to  be  observed,  is  the  enduing  the  apostles,  and  others, 
with  extraordinary  and  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  such  as  the  gift 
of  tongues,  the  gift  of  healing,  of  prophecy,  &c.  The  Spirit  of  God  was 
poured  out  in  great  abundance  in  this  respect ;  so  that  not  only  ministers, 
but  a  very  great  part  of  the  Christians  through  the  world  were  endued  with 
them,  both  old  and  young;  not  only  officers,  and  more  honorable  persons, 
but  the  meaner  sort  of  people,  servants  and  handmaids,  were  commonly  en- 
dued with  them,  agreeable  to  Joel's  prophecy,  Joel  ii.  28,  29,  of  which 
prophecy  the  Apostle  Peter  takes  notice,  that  it  is  accomplished  in  this  dispensa- 
tion. Acts  ii.  16. 

How  wonderful  a  dispensation  was  this !  Under  the  Old  Testament,  but 
few  had  such  honors  put  upon  them  by  God.     Moses  wishe<l  that  all  the  Lord's 

gjople  were  prophets.  Numb.  xi.  29 ;  whereas  Joshua  thought  it  much  that 
Idad  and  Medad  prophesied.  But  now  we  find  the  wish  of  Moses  fulfilled. 
And  this  continued  in  a  very  considerable  degree  to  the  end  of  the  apostolic  age, 
or  the  first  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  which  is  therefore  called 
fhe  age  of  miracles. 

This  was  a  great  means  of  the  success  of  the  gospel  in  that  age,  and  of 
establishing  the  Christian  church  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  not  only  in 
that  age,  but  in  all  a^es  to  the  end  of  the  world  :  for  Christianity  being  by 
this  means  established  through  so  great  a  part  of  the  known  world  by  miracles, 
it  was  after  that  more  easily  continued  by  tradition  ;  and  then,  by  means  of 
these  extraordinary  gifls  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  apostles,  an<l  others,  were 
enabled  to  write  the  New  Ttstanjent,  to  be  an  inlallible  rule  of  faith  and 
manners  to  the  church,  to  the  en<i  of  the  world.  And  furthermore,  these  miracles 
stand  recorded  in  those  writino;s  as  a  standing  proof  and  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion  to  all  ages. 

V.  The  next  thing  I  would  observe  is  the  revealing  those  glorious  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  fully  and  plainly,  which  had  under  the  Old  Testament  been  ob- 
scurely revealed.  The  doctrme  of  Christ's  satisfaction  and  risiliteousness,  his 
ascen>ion  and  glory,  and  the  way  of  salvation,  under  the  Old  Testament,  were 
in  a  great  measure  hid  under  the  vail  of  types  and  shadows  and  more  obscure 
revelations,  as  Moses  put  a  vail  on  his  face  to  hide  the  shining  of  it ;  but  now 
the  vail  of  the  temple  is  rent  iVom  the  top  to  the  bottom;  and  Christ,  the 
antitype  of  Moses,  shines :  the  shining  of  his  fare  is  without  a  vail ;  *2  Cor. 
.ii.  12,  13,  and  18.  Now  these  glorious  mysteries  arc  plainly  revealed,  which 
were  in  a  great  measure  kept  secret  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  Eph. 
iii.  3,  4,  5.  Rom.  xvi.  25,  "  According  to  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  which 
was  kept  secret  since  the  world  began,  but  now  is  made  manifest ;"  arul  Col. 
1.26,  "Even  the  mystery  whi»h  hath  been  hid  from  ages,  and  generations,  but 
now  is  made  manifest  to  his  saints." 

Thus  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  after  it  is  risen  from  under  the  earth,  begins 
lo  shine  forth  clearly.,  and  not  only  by  a  dim  reflection  as  it  did  l)efore.  Christ, 
before  his  death,  revealed  many  things  more  clearly  than  ever  they  had  l>eer. 
revealed  in  the  Old  Ti-stament ;  but  the  great  mysteries  of  Christ's  re<lemption 
and  reconciliation  by  his  death,  and  justification  by  his  righteousness,  weie  not 
50  plairdy  revealed  before  Christ's  resurrection.  Christ  gave  this  reason  for  it, 
that  he  would  not  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles ;  and  it  was  gradually  done 
hfter  Christ's  resurrection.   In  all  JikelihooJ,  Christ  much  more  clearly  instructed 
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them  personally  after  his  resurrection,  and  before  his  ascension ;  as  we  read 
that  he  continued  with  them  forty  days,  speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to 
the  kingdom,  Acts.  i.  3  ;  and  that  "  he  opened  their  understandings,  that  they 
might  understand  the  Scriptures,"  Luke.  xxiv.  45-  But  the  clear  revelation 
of  these  things  was  principally  after  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  agreeable  to  Christ's  promise,  John  xvi.  12,  13,  **  I  have 
yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.  Howbeit, 
when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come,  he  shall  guide  you  into  all  truth."  This 
clear  revelation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel,  as  they  are  delivered,  we  have 
chiefly  through  the  hands  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  by  whose  writings  a  child  may 
come  to  know  more  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  in  many  respects,  than  the 
greatest  prophets  knew  under  the  darkness  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Thus  we  see  how  thclightof  the  gospel,  which  began  to  dawn  immediately 
after  the  fall,  and  gradually  grew  and  increased  through  all  the  ages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  we  observed  as  we  went  along,  is  now  come  to  the  light  of 
perfect  day,  and  the  brightness  of  the  sun  shining  forth  in  his  unveiled  glory. 

VI.  The  next  thing  that  I  would  obser\'e,  is  rfie  appointment  of  the  office 
of  deacons  in  the  Christian  church,  which  we  have  an  account  of  in  the  6th 
chanter  of  the  Acts,  to  take  care  for  the  outward  supjdy  of  the  members  of 
Christ's  church  and  the  exercise  of  that  great  Christian  virtue  of  charity. 

VII.  The  calling,  and  qualit'ying,  and  sendinii;  the  Apostle  Paul.  This 
was  bfgun  in  his  conversion  as  he  was  going  to  Damascus,  and  was  one  of  the 
greatest  means  of  the  success  of  Christ's  redemption  that  followed:  for  this 
success  was  more  by  the  hbors,  preaching,  and  writings  of  this  Apostle,  than 
all  the  other  apostles  put  to«rether.  For,  as  he  says,  1  Cor.  xv.  10,  he  "  !a* 
boreti  more  abundantly  than  ihey  all  ;"  so  hib  >ULCe<s  was  nmre  abundant  than 
that  of  them  all.  As  he  was  the  apostle  of  the  Clentiles,  so  it  wjis  mainly  by 
his  mini>try  that  the  Gentiles  were  called,  and  ihe  gospel  spread  thrc)U<;h  the 
world  ;  and  our  nation,  and  the  other  nations  ol'  Europe,  have  the  gospel  among 
them  chiefly  through  his  nieans  ;  and  he  was  more  em|)loyed  by  the  Holy  Gliost 
in  revealing  the  glorious  doctrines  of  the  gospel  by  his  writings,  for  the  use  of 
the  church  in  all  ages,  than  all  the  other  apostles  taken  together. 

VllL  The  next  thing  I  wouhl  ol)serve,  is  the  institution  of  ecclesiastical 
councils,  for  <leciding  controverMes,  and  ordering  the  affairs  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  of  which  we  have  an  account  in  the  15th  chapter  of  Acts. 

IX.  The  last  thing  I  shall  mention  under  this  head,  is  the  committing  the 
New  Testament  to  wiiiinix.  This  was  all  written  after  the  resurrection  of 
Christ ;  ami  all  written,  either  by  the  apostles,  or  by  the  evangelists,  who  were 
companions  of  the  apostles.  All  the  New  Testament  was  written  by  the  apostles 
the.Miselves,  excepting  what  was  written  by  Mark  and  Luke,  viz.,  the  gospels  of 
Mark  and  Luke,  and  the  l)ook  of  the  Acts  of  the  Aj>oslles.  He  that  wrote  the 
gospel  of  Mark,  is  suppos«Ml  to  be  he  whose  mother  was  Mary,  in  whose  house 
they  were  pra}ing  lor  Peter,  when  he,  brought  out  of  prison  by  the  angel,  came 
and  knocked  at  tlie  lUnn ;  of  whi«h  we  read,  Acts  xii.  12  :  "And  when  he  had 
considered  the  thinij,  he  rame  to  the  house  of  Mary  the  mother  of  John,  wjjose 
iurname  was  Maik,  where  many  were  gathend  together,  praying."  lie  was 
the  companion  of  the  a|)ostles  Harnabas  and  Saul :  Acts  xv.  37,  "  Aiui  Bar* 
nabas  determined  to  take  with  them  John,  whose  surname  was  Mark."  He 
was  Barnabas's  sister's  son,  and  seems  sometimes  to  have  been  a  companion 
of  the  Apostle  Paul :  Col.  iv.  10,  "  Aristarchus,  my  fellow  prisoner,  salutetb 
you,  and  Marcu8,  sister's  son  to  Barnabas  ;  touching  whom  ye  received  com* 
oiaiidiiieot:   if  he  come  unto  you,  receive  bim."     The  apostles  seem  to  bavf 
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made  great  account  of  him,  as  appears  by  those  places,  and  also  by  Acts 
xii.  25 :  **  And  Barnabas  and  Saul  returned  from  Jerusalem,  and  took  with 
them  Jolin,  whose  surname  was  Mark  ;"  and  Acts  xiii.  5,  **  And  when  they 
were  at  Salamis,  they  preached  the  word  of  God  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews; 
and  they  had  also  John  to  their  minister;"  and  2  Tim.  iv.  11,  "  Only  Luke 
is  with  me :  take  Mark  and  bring  him  with  thee,  for  he  is  profitable  to  me 
for  the  ministry." 

This  Luke,  who  wrote  the  gospel  of  Luke  and  the  book  of  Acts,  was  a 
great  companion  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  is  spoken  of  as  being  with  him  in 
the  last  mentioned  place,  and  speaks  of  himself  as  accompanying  him  m  his 
travels  in  the  history  of  the  Acts  ;  and  therefore  he  speaks  in  the  first  person 
plural,  when  speaking  of  Paul's  travels,  saying.  We  went  to  such  and  such  a 
place :  we  set  sail :  we  launched  from  such  a  place  ;  and  landed  at  such  a 
place.  He  was  cjieatly  beloved  by  the  Apostle  Paul:  he  is  that  beloved 
physician  spoken  of,  Col.  iv.  14.  The  apostle  ranks  Mark  and  Luke  among 
his  fellow  laborers;  Philemon  24,  "  Marcus,  Arista rch us,  Demas,  Lucas,  ray 
fellow  laborers." 

The  rest  of  the  books  were  all  written  by  the  apostles  themselves.  The 
books  of  the  New  Testament  are  either  historical,  or  doctrinal,  or  prophetical. 
The  historical  books  are  the  writin<(s  of  the  four  evangelists,  giving  us  the 
history  of  Christ  and  his  purchase  of  redemption,  and  his  resurrection  and  as- 
cension ;  and  the  Acts  of  tlie  Apostles,  i^i^'i^n  **"  account  of  the  great  things  by 
which  the  Christian  church  was  first  established  and  propagated.  The  doctrinal 
books  are  the  epistles.  These,  most  of  theui,  we  have  from  the  great  Apostle 
Paul.  And  we  have  one  pro|»!ietical  book,  which  takes  place  after  the  end 
of  the  history  of  the  whole  JiiMe,  and  ftives  an  account  of  the  great  events 
which  were  t«»  eome  to  pass,  by  which  the  work  of  redemption  was  to  be  car* 
ried  on  to  the  end  of  the  world 

All  thv'Se  bonk>  are  sii|»|)r..sed  to  have  been  written  l>efore  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  exceptinir  those  which  were  written  by  the  Apostle  John,  who  live4 
the  longest  of  all  the  apostles,  and  wrote  what  he  wrote  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  as  is  supposo<l.  And  to  this  beloved  disciple  it  was  that  Christ 
revealed  those  wonderful  thinjrs  whieh  were  to  come  to  pass  in  his  church  to 
the  end  of  time ;  and  he  was  the  person  that  put  the  finishing  hand  to  the 
canon  of  the  Scriptures,  and  seale«l  the  whole  of  it.  So  that  now  the  canon  of 
Scripture,  that  i^reat  and  stanrlinir  written  rule,  which  was  hei^un  about  Moses's 
time,  is  completed  and  settle<I,  and  a  curse  denounced  airainst  him  that  adds 
any  thini^  to  it.  or  diminishes  any  thin*^  from  it.  And  so  all  things  are  estab- 
lished and  completed  which  relate  to  the  appointed  means  of  grace.  All  the 
stated  means  uf  i^race  were  finished  in  the  apostolical  age,  or  before  the  death 
of  the  Apostle  John,  and  are  to  remain  unaltered  to  the  day  of  judgment. 

Tlius  far  we  have  considereil  th'>se  things  by  which  the  means  of  grace  were 
given  and  established  in  the  Christian  church. 

§  II.  TlieotluT  tliinix  pn»p'>se<|,  relatin«;to  the  success  of  (?Krist's  reilemption 
during  the  chu'ch's  (*ontinuan<*e  under  means  of  j^racH,  was  to  show  how  this 
success  was  carried  on  ;  whicli  is  what  1  w<»uld  now  proceeil  to  do. 

And  here  it  is  worthy  to  be  re:nemi>ereil  that  the  (Christian  church,  during 
its  continuance  under  means  of  grace,  is  in  two  very  different  states. 

1.  In  a  suffering,  afllicti'il,  persecuted  state  ;  as,  for  the  most  part  it  is, 
from  the  resurrection  of  Christ  till  the  fall  of  Antichrist. 

2.  In  a  state  of  peace  and  prosperity ;  which  is  the  state  that  the  church 
i[*r  the  most  part,  is  to  be  in  after  the  fall  of  AnticUist 
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First,  I  would  show  how  the  success  of  Christ's  redemption  is  carried  on 
during  the  continuance  of  the  church's  sufferino;  state,  from  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  to  the  fall  of  Antichrist.  This  space  of  time,  for  the  most  part,  is  a 
state  of  the  church's  sufferings,  and  is  so  represented  in  >^criplure.  Indeed 
God  is  pleased,  out  of  love  and  pity  to  his  elect,  to  grant  many  intermissions 
of  tiie  church's  sufferings  during  this  time,  whereby  the  days  of  tribulation  are 
as  it  were  shortened.  But  from  Christ's  resurrection  till  the  fall  of  Antichrist, 
IS  the  appointed  day  of  Zion's  troubles  During  this  space  of  time,  for  the 
most  part,  some  part  or  other  of  the  church  is  under  persecution  ;    and  great 

Eart  of  the  time,  the  whole  church,  or  at  least  the  generality  of  God's  people, 
ave  been  persecuted. 

For  the  first  three  hundred  years  after  Christ,  the  church  was  for  the  most 

Eart  in  a  state  of  great  affliction,  the  object  of  reproach  and  persecution  ;  first 
J  the  Jews,  and  then  by  the  Heathen.  After  this,  from  the  beginning  of 
Constantine's  time,  the  church  had  rest  and  prosperity  for  a  little  while ;  which 
is  represented  in  Rev.  vii.  at  the  beginning,  by  the  angel's  holdino:  the  four 
winds  for  a  little  while.  But  presently  after,  the  church  again  suffered  per- 
secution from  the  Arians;  and  after  that.  Antichrist  rose,  and  the  church  was 
driven  away  into  the  wilderness,  and  was  kept  down  in  obscurity,  and  contempt, 
and  suffering  for  a  long  time,  under  Antichrist  before  the  reformation  by  Luther 
and  others.  And  since  the  Reformation,  the  church's  persecutions  have  been 
beyond  all  that  ever  were  before.  And  though  some  parts  of  God's  church 
sometimes  have  had  rest,  yet  to  this  day,  for  the  most  part,  the  true  church  is 
very  much  kept  under  by  its  enemies,  and  some  parts  of  it  under  grievous  per- 
secution ;  and  so  we  may  expect  it  will  continue  till  the  fall  of  Antichrist ; 
and  then  will  come  the  appointed  day  of  the  church's  prosperity  on  eartii,  the 
set  lime  in  which  God  will  favor  Zion,  the  time  when  tlie  saints  shall  noi  be 
kept  under  by  wicked  men,  as  it  has  been  hitherto  ;  but  wherein  they  siiall 
be  uppermost,  and  shall  reign  on  earth,  as  it  is  said.  Rev.  v.  10,  '*  And  the 
king«l(>m  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,"  Dan. 
vii. '27. 

This  suffering  slate  of  the  church  is  in  Scripture  represented  as  a  state  of 
the  church's  travail,  John  xvi.  20,  21,  and  Rev.  xii.  1,  2.  What  the  church 
is  in  travail  striving  to  bring  forth  during  this  time,  is  that  glory  and  pros- 
perity of  the  church  which  shall  be  after  the  fall  of  Antichrist,  and  then  shall 
she  bring  Ibrth  her  child.  This  is  a  long  time  of  the  church's  trouble  and 
affliction,  and  is  so  s|)oken  of  in  Scripture,  though  it  be  spoken  of  as  beiuij  but 
for  a  lilile  season,  in  comparison  of  the  eternal  prosperity  of  the  church,  lience 
the  church,  under  (he  long  continuance  of  this  affliction,  cries  out,  as  in  Rev.  vi.  10, 
^'  How  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on 
them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  ?"  And  we  are  told,  that"  white  robes  were  given 
unto  every  one  oi  them  ;  and  it  was  said  unto  them,  that  they  should  rest  yet  for 
a  little  season,  until  their  fellow  servants  also,  and  their  brethren,  that  should 
be  killed  as  they  were,  should  be  fulfilled."  So  Dan.  xii.  6,  '^  How  long  shall 
it  be  to  the  cud  of  these  wonders  ?" 

It  is  to  be  observed,  tiiat  during  the  time  of  these  sufferinir?  of  the  church, 
the  main  instrument  of  their  sufferings  has  been  the  Roman  government : 
her  afllictions  have  almost  all  along  been  from  Rome.  That  is  therefore  in 
the  New  Testament  calletl  Babylon  ;  because,  as  of  old,  the  troubles  of  the 
city  Jerusalem  were  mainly  from  that  adverse  city  Babylon,  so  the  troubles 
of  the  Christian  church,  the  spiritual  Jerusalem,  during  the  long  time  of  its 
tribulation,  is  mainly  iroin  Rome.     Before  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  troubles 
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of  the  Christian  church  were  from  Heathen  Rome  :  since  that  time  its  troubles 
have  been  mainly  from  Antichristian  Rome.  And,  as  of  old  the  captivity  of 
the  Jews  ceased  on  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  so  the  time  of  the  trouble  of 
the  Christian  church  will  cease  with  the  destruction  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
that  spiritual  Babylon. 

In  showing  how  the  success  of  Christ's  redemption  is  carried  on,  during 
this  lime  of  the  church's  tribulation,  I  would, 

1.  Show  how  it  was  carried  on  till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with  which 
ended  the  first  great  dispensation  of  Providence  which  is  called  ClirisVs  coming 
in  his  kingdom. 

2.  How  it  was  carried  on  from  thence  to  the  destruction  of  the  Heathen 
empire  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  which  is  the  second  dispensation  called 
ChrifiVs  coming. 

How  it  was  carried  on  from  thence  to  the  destruction  of  Antichrist,  when 
will  be  accomplishwl  the  third  preat  event  called  Christ^s  coming,  and  with 
which  the  days  of  the  church's  tribulation  and  travail  emi. 

I.  I  would  show  how  the  success  of  Christ's  purchase  of  redemption  was 
carried  on  from  Christ's  resurrection  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In 
speaking  of  this,  I  would,  1,  take  notice  of  the  success  itself;  and,  2,  the  op- 
position made  a«raitist  it  by  the  enemies  of  it :  and,  3,  the  terrible  judgments 
of  God  on  those  enemies. 

1.  I  would  observe  the  success  itself  Soon  after  Christ  had  finished  the 
purchase  of  retlemption,  an<l  was  irone  into  heaven,  and  enteretl  into  the  holy 
of  holies  with  his  own  blood,  th«Me  betran  a  glorious  success  of  what  he  had 
done  and  suffercil.  llavinir  uixltrmined  the  foundation  of  Satan's  kingdom,  it 
began  to  fall  apaie.  Swiftly  diij  it  hasten  to  ruin  in  the  worhl,  which  might 
well  be  comparetl  to  Satan's  f.iliin;^  liko  lightning  from  lit^aven.  Satan  betbre 
had  exalted  histhron<*  very  hiirh  in  this  world,  even  to  the  very  stars  of  heaven, 
reitrning  with  irreat  ixlory  in  his  Hfatht-n  Roman  ein|)ire  :  but  never  before 
had  he  such  a  <lowntall  as  he  had  s  on  after  Christ's  ascension.  He  had,  we 
may  suppose,  been  very  lately  triumphing  in  a  sujiposed  victory,  having  brought 
about  the  death  of  Christ,  which  he  doubtless  gloried  in  as  the  greatest  feat 
that  ever  he  did  ;  and  probably  imH«j:ine<i  he  had  totally  defeated  God's 
design  by  him.  But  he  was  quickly  niad«*  sensible,  that  he  had  only  been  ruin- 
ing his  own  kinirdoni,  when  he  saw  it  tumbling  s<»  fast  so  so<in  after,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  tieath  of  Christ.  For  Christ,  by  his  death,  having  purchased 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  havinix  ast-ended,  and  n'ceivecl  the  Spirit,  he  poured  it 
forth  abundantly  f<*r  the  conversion  of  thousan<ls  and  millions  of  souls. 

Never  hail  Chiist's  king<lom  been  so  set  up  in  the  world.  There  proba- 
bly were  more  .souls  converted  in  the  age  of  the  apostles  than  had  been  before 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  till  that  time.  Thus  God  so  soon  begins 
gloriously  to  accomplish  hi<  promise  to  his  Son,  wherein  he  had  promised,  thai 
he  should  see  his  seetl,  aiui  ;;..«?  the  pleasure  of  the  Ix)rd  should  prosper  in  his 
hand,  if  he  would  make  his  soul  an  olFering  for  sin.     And, 

(1.)  Here  is  to  be  observed  the  success  whirh  the  gospel  had  among  the 
Jews  :  for  Go<I  first  began  willi  them.  He  l»eing  al)ont  to  reject  the  main 
body  of  that  people,  first  calls  in  his  elect  from  among  them,  before  he  forsook 
them,  to  turn  to  the  Gentiles.  It  was  so  in  former  great  and  dreadful  judg- 
ments of  God  on  that  nation :  the  bulk  of  them  were  destroyeil,  and  only  ? 
remnant  saved,  or  reformed.  So  it  was  in  the  rejection  of  the  ten  trilies,  long 
before  this  rejection  :  the  bulk  of  the  ten  tribes  were  rejected,  when  they  left  the 
true  wor^hip  of  God  in  Jeroboam's  time,  and  afterwards  more  fully  in  AlubN 
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time.  But  yet  there  was  a  remnant  of  them  that  God  reserved.  A  number 
left  their  possessions  in  these  tribes,  and  went  and  settled  in  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin.  And  afterwards  there  were  seven  thousand  in  Ahab's  time,  who 
had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  And  so,  in  the  captivity  into  Babylon,  only 
a  remnant  of  them  ever  returned  to  their  own  land.  And  so  now  again,  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  people  were  rejected  entirely,  but  some  few  were  saved. 
And  therefore  the  Holy  Ghost  compares  this  reservation  of  a  number  that  were 
converted  by  the  prea  hing  of  the  apostles,  to  those  former  remnants :  Rom.  ix. 
27,  "  Esaias  also  crieth  concerning  Israel,  Though  the  number  of  the  children 
of  Israel  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  a  remnant  shall  be  saved."  See  Isa.  x.  22. 

The  glorious  success  of  the  gospel  among  the  Jews  after  Christ's  ascension, 
began  by  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  day  of  Pentecost,  of  which 
we  read  in  Acts  ii.  So  wonderful  was  this  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  and  so 
remarkable  and  swift  the  effect  of  it,  that  we  read  of  three  thousand  who 
were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  in  one  day.  Acts  ii.  41.  And  probably 
the  greater  part  of  these  were  savingly  converted.  And  after  this,  we  read 
of  God's  adding  to  the  church  daily  such  as  should  be  saved,  verse  47.  And 
soon  after,  we  read,  that  the  number  of  them  were  about  five  thousand.  Thus 
were  not  only  a  multitude  converted,  but  the  church  was  then  eminent  in  piety, 
as  appears  by  Acts  ii.  46,  47,  and  iv.  32. 

Thus  the  Christian  church  was  first  of  all  of  the  nation  of  Israel ;  and 
therefore,  when  the  Gentiles  were  called,  they  were  but  as  it  were  added  to 
Israel,  to  the  seed  of  Abraham.  They  were  added  to  the  Christian  church  of 
Israel,  as  the  proselytes  of  old  were  to  the  Mosaic  church  of  Israel ;  and  so 
were  as  it  were  only  eriafted  on  the  stock  of  Abraham,  and  were  not  a  distinct 
tree ;  for  they  arc  all  still  the  seed  of  Abraham  and  Israel ;  as  Ruth  the 
Moabitess,  and  Uriah  the  llittite,  and  other  proselytes  of  old,  were  the  same 
people,  and  ranked  as  the  seed  of  Israel. 

So  the  Christian  church  at  first  began  at  Jerusalem,  and  from  thence  was 
propagated  to  all  nations :  so  that  this  church  of  Jerusalem  was  the  church 
that  was  as  it  were  the  mother  of  all  other  churches  in  the  world  ;  agreeable 
to  tlie  prophecy,  Isaiah  ii.  3,  4,  "  Out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the 
word  of  the  Ix)rd  from  Jerusalem ;  and  he  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and 
rebuke  many  people."  So  that  the  whole  church  of  God  is  still  God^s  Jeru- 
salem ;  they  are  his  spiritual  Jerusalem,  and  are  as  it  were  only  addeti  to  the 
church,  wliich  was  bt't^un  in  the  literal  Jerusalem. 

After  this,  we  read  of  many  thousands  of  Jews  that  believed  in  Jerusalem, 
Acts  xxi.  20.  And  so  we  read  of  multitudes  of  Jews  who  were  converted  in 
other  cities  of  Ju<lea ;  and  not  only  so,  but  even  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
For  wherever  tlie  apostles  went,  if  there  were  any  Jews  there,  their  manner 
was  first  to  go  into  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews,  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
them,  and  many  in  one  place  and  another  believed ;  as  in  Damascus  and 
Antioch,  and  many  other  places  that  we  read  of  in  the  Acts  of  the  A|>ostles. 

In  this  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit,  which  began  at  the  Pentecost  following 
Christ's  asi-eiision,  began  that  first  great  dispensation  which  is  calle<i  Christ's 
coming  in  fiix  kingdom. — Christ's  coming  thus  in  a  spiritual  manner  lor  the 
glorious  setting  up  of  his  kingdom  in  the  world,  is  represented  by  Christ  him- 
self as  his  coming  down  from  heaven,  whither  he  had  ascended,  John  xiv.  18. 
There  Christ,  ha\ing  been  speaking  of  his  ascension,  says,  '*  I  will  not  leave 
you  comfortless ;  I  will  come  unto  you,"  speaking  of  his  coming  by  the  coming 
of  the  Comf)rter,  the  Spirit  of  truth.  And  verse  28,  **  Ye  have  heard  how  I 
said  unto  you,  I  go  away,  and  come  agair  onto  you."     And  thus  the  apostles 
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began  to  see  the  kingdom  of  heaven  come  with  power,  as  he  promised  they 
should,  Mark  ix.  1 

(2.)  What  is  next  to  be  obser\-ed  is  the  success  of  the  gospel  among  the 
Samaritans.  After  the  success  of  the  gospel  had  been  so  gloriously  begun 
among  the  proper  Jews,  the  Spirit  of  God  was  next  wonderfully  poured  out 
on  the  Samaritans,  who  were  not  Jews  by  nation,  but  the  posterity  of  those 
whom  the  king  of  Assyria  removed  from  different  parts  of  his  dominions,  and 
settled  in  the  land  that  was  inhabited  by  the  ten  tribes  whom  he  carried  cap- 
tive. But  yet  they  had  received  the  five  books  of  Moses,  and  practised  most 
of  the  rites  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  so  were  a  sort  of  mongrel  Jews.  We  do 
not  find  them  reckoned  as  Gentiles  in  the  New  Testament :  for  the  calling  of 
the  Gentiles  is  spoken  of  as  a  new  thing  after  this,  beginning  with  the  con- 
version of  Cornelius.  But  yet  it  was  an  instance  of  making  that  a  people 
that  were  no  people  :  for  they  had  corrupted  the  religion  which  Moses  com- 
manded, and  did  not  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship,  but  had  another  temple 
of  their  own  in  mount  Gerizim ;  which  is  the  mountain  of  which  the  woman 
of  Samaria  speaks,  when  she  says,  "  Our  fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain  " 
Christ  there  does  not  approve  of  their  separation  from  the  Jews  ;  but  tells  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  that  they  worshipj>ed  they  knew  not  what,  and  that  salva- 
tion is  of  the  Jews.  But  now  salvation  is  brought  from  the  Jews  to  them  by  the 
preaching  of  Philip  (excepting  that  before  Christ  had  some  success  among  them), 
with  whose  preaching  there  was  a  glorious  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
the  city  of  Samaria;  where  we  are  told  that  **  the  people  believed  Philip,  preach- 
ing the  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  were  baptized,  both  men 
and  women;  and  that  there  was  great  joy  in  that  city,"  Acts  viii.  8 — 12. 

Thus  Christ  had  a  glorious  harvest  in  Samaria  ;  which  is  what  Christ 
seems  to  have  had  respect  to,  in  what  he  said  to  his  (lis(i|)|»-s  at  Jacob's  well, 
three  or  four  years  before,  on  occasion  of  the  people  of  Samaria V  appearing 
at  a  distance  m  the  fields  coming  to  the  place  where  Christ  was,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  woman  of  Samaria.  On  that  occasion  he  bids  his  disciples  lift 
up  their  eyes  to  the  fields,  for  that  they  were  white  to  the  harvest,  John  iv. 
35,  36.  The  disposition  which  the  people  of  Samaria  showed  towards  Christ  and 
his  gospel,  showed  that  they  were  ripe  for  the  harvest.  But  now  the  harvest 
is  come  by  Philip's  preaching.  There  used  to  be  a  most  bitter  enmity  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  Samaritans ;  but  now,  by  their  conversion,  the  Christian 
Jews  and  Samaritans  are  all  happily  united  ;  for  in  Christ  Ji*sus  is  neither  Jew 
nor  Samaritan,  but  Christ  is  all  in  all.  This  was  a  glorious  instance  of  the 
wolf's  dwelling  with  the  lamb,  ami  the  le<^pard\s  King  down  with  the  kid. 

(3.)  The  next  thing  to  be  observed  is  the  success  there  was  of  the  gospel 
in  calling  the  Gentiles.  This  was  a  great  and  glorious  dispensation  of  divme 
providence,  much  spoken  of  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
spoken  of  by  the  apostles,  time  after  time,  as  a  most  glorioas  event  of  Christ^s 
redemption.  This  was  begun  in  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  and  his  family, 
greatly  to  the  admiration  of  Peter,  who  was  used  as  the  instrument  of  it,  and 
of  those  who  were  with  him,  and  of  those  who  were  informed  of  it ;  as  you 
may  st*e.  Acts  x.  and  xi.  And  the  next  instance  of  it  that  we  have  any  account  of, 
WIS  in  the  conversion  of  great  numbers  of  (5ei»tiles  in  Cyprus,  and  Cyrene,  and 
Antioch,  by  the  disciples  that  were  scattered  abroail  by  the  persecution  which 
arose  about  Stephen,  as  we  have  an  account  in  Acts  xi.  19, 20,21.  And  present- 
ly  upon  tl)is  the  disciples  began  to  be  called  Christians  first  at  Antioch,  verse  26 

And  after  this,  vast  multitudes  of  Gentiles  were  converted  in  many  dilferen 
pirts  of  the  world,  chiefly  by  the  ministry  of  the  Ai)ostIe  Paul,  a  glorious  pour- 
VoL.  I.  5C 
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ing  out  of  the  Spirit  accompanying  his  preaching  in  one  place  and  anothei 
Multitudes  flocked  into  the  church  of  Christ  in  a  great  number  of  cities  where 
the  Ajmstle  came.  So  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  Christian  church 
that  were  Gentiles,  soon  far  exceeded  the  number  of  its  Jewish  members ; 
yea,  so  that  in  less  than  ten  years  time  after  Paul  was  sent  ioHh  from 
Antioch  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles,  it  was  said  of  him  and  his  companions, 
that  they  had  turned  the  world  upside  down:  Acts  xvii.  6,  "These  that  have 
turned  the  world  upside  down  are  come  hither  also."  But  the  most  remark- 
able pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  in  a  particular  city  that  we  have  any  account 
of  in  the  New  Testament,  seems  to  be  that  in  the  city  of  Ephesus,  which  was  a 
very  great  city.  Of  this  we  have  an  account  in  Acts  xix.  There  was  also 
a  very  extraordinary  ingathering  of  souls  at  Corinth,  one  of  the  greatest  cities 
in  all  Greece.  And  after  this  many  were  converted  in  Rome,  the  chief  city 
of  all  the  world  ;  and  the  gospel  was  propagated  into  all  parts  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Tims  the  gospel  sun,  which  had  lately  risen  on  the  Jews,  now  rose 
upon,  and  began  to  enlighten  the  Heathen  world,  after  they  had  continued  in 
gross  Heathenish  darkness  for  so  many  ages. 

This  was  a  great  thing,  and  a  new  thing,  such  as  never  had  been  before. 
All  nations  but  the  Jews,  and  a  few  who  had  at  one  time  and  another  joined 
with  them,  had  been  rejected  from  about  Moses's  time.  The  Gentile  world 
had  l)een  covered  over  with  the  thick  darkness  of  idolatry  :  but  now,  at  the 
joyful,  glorious  sound  of  the  gospel,  they  began  in  all  parts  to  forsake  their  old 
idols,  and  to  abhor  them,  and  to  cast  them  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats,  and 
to  learn  to  worship  the  true  God,  and  to  trust  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ;  and 
God  owned  tliem  for  his  people :  those  who  had  so  long  been  afar  off,  were 
made  nigh  by  the  bloo<l  of  Christ.  Men  were  changed  from  being  Heathenish 
and  brutish,  to  be  the  children  of  God  ;  were  called  out  of  iSatan's  kingdom 
of  darkness,  and  brought  into  God's  marvellous  light  ;  and  in  almost  all  coun- 
tries throughout  the  known  world  were  assembhes  of  the  people  of  Goil ; 
joyful  praises  were  sung  to  the  true  Goil,  and  Jesus  Christ  the  glorious  Re- 
deemer. Now  that  great  building  which  God  began  soon  after  the  fall  of  man 
rises  gloriously,  not  in  the  same  maimer  that  it  had  done  in  former  ages,  but 
in  quite  a  new  manner:  now  Daniel's  prophecies  concerning  the  last  kintrdom^ 
which  should  succeed  the  four  Heathenish  monarchies,  begins  to  be  fulfilled; 
now  the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands,  began  to  smite  the  image 
on  its  feet,  and  to  break  it  in  pieces,  and  to  grow  great,  and  to  make  great 
advances  towards  filling  the  earth  ;  and  now  God  gathers  together  the  elect  from 
the  four  winds  of  heaven,(by  the  preaching  of  the  a))Ostles  and  other  ministers 
the  angels  of  the  Chiistian  church  sent  forth  with  the  great  sound  of  the  gos- 
pel trumpet),  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  agreeable  to  what  Christ 
foretold.  Matt.  xxiv.  31. 

This  was  the  success  of  Christ's  purchase  during  this  first  period  of  the 
Christian  church,  which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

2.  I  would  procee<l  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  take  notice  of  the  oppo- 
sition which  was  made  to  this  success  of  Christ's  purchase  by  the  enemies  of 
it. — Satan,  who  was  so  ready  to  triumph  and  exult,  as  though  he  had  gain- 
ed the  victory  in  putting  Christ  to  death,  now  finding  himself  fallen  into  the 
pit  which  he  had  digged,  and  finding  his  kingdom  falling  so  fast,  and  seeing 
Christ's  kingdom  make  such  amazing  progress,  such  as  never  had  been  be- 
fore, we  may  conclude  he  was  filled  with  the  greatest  confusion  and  astonish- 
ment, and  hell  seemed  to  be  effectually  alarmeil  by  it  to  make  the  most  violent 
opposition  against  it     And,  first,  the  devil  stirrcil  up  the  Jews,  who  had  be- 
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fore  crucified  Christ,  to  persecute  the  church  :  for  it  is  observable^  that  the 
persecution  which  the  church  suffered  during  this  period,  was  inostty  from  the 
Jews.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Acts,  when,  at  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  GLost  was 
poured  out  at  Pentecost,  how  the  Jews  mocked,  and  said,  "  These  men  are 
full  of  new  wine  ;"  and  how  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  the  captain  of  the 
temple,  were  alarmed,  and  bestirred  themselves  to  oppose  and  persecute  the 
apostles,  and  first  apprehended  and  threatened  them,  and  afterwards  imprison- 
ed  and  beat  them ;  and  breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  tho 
disciples  of  the  Lord,  they  stoned  Stephen  in  a  tumultuous  rage ;  and  were 
not  content  to  persecute  those  that  they  could  find  in  Judea,  but  sent  abroad 
to  Damascus  and  other  places,  to  persecute  all  that  they  could  find  every 
where.  Herod,  who  was  chief  among  them,  stretched  forth  his  hands  to  vex 
the  church,  and  killed  James  with  the  sword,  and  proceeded  to  take  Peter 
also,  and  cast  him  into  prison. 

So  in  other  countries,  we  find  that  almost  wherever  the  apostles  came,  the 
Jews  opposed  the  gospel  in  a  most  malignant  manner,  contradicting^  and  blas- 
pheming. How  many  things  did  the  blessed  Apostle  Paul  suffer  at  their 
hands  in  one  place  and  another !  How  violent  and  bloodthirsty  did  they 
show  themselves  towards  him,  when  he  came  to  bring  alms  to  his  nation !  In 
this  persecution  and  cruelty  was  fulfilletl  that  saying  of  Christ,  Matt,  xxiii.  34, 
"  Behold,  I  send  you  prophets,  and  wise  men,  and  scribes;  and  some  of  them 
ye  shall  kill  and  crucify,  and  some  of  them  shall  ye  scourge  in  your  syna- 
gogues, and  persecute  them  from  city  to  city." 

3.  I  proceed  to  take  notice  of  those  judgments  which  were  executed  on 
those  enemies  of  Christ,  the  j>ersecuting  Jews. 

(1.)  The  bulk  of  the  people  were  given  up  to  judicial  blindness  of  mind 
and  hardness  of  heart.  Christ  denounced  such  a  wo  upon  them  in  the  days 
of  his  ilesh  ;  as  Matt.  xiii.  14,  15 — Tliis  curse  was  also  denounced  on  them 
by  the  Apostle  Paul,  Acts  xxviii.  25,  26,  27 ;  and  under  this  curse,  under 
this  judicial  blindness  and  hardness, they  remain  to  this  very  day,  having  been 
subject  to  it  for  about  1700  years,  being  the  most  awful  instance  of  such  a 
judgment,  and  monuments  of  (jod's  terrible  vengeance,  of  any  people  that 
ever  were.  That  they  should  continue  from  generation  to  generation  so  ob- 
stinately to  reject  Christ,  so  that  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  that  any  one  of  them 
is  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  though  their  own  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  they  acknowledge,  are  so  full  of  plain  testimonies  against 
them,  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  their  being  dreadfully  left  of  God. 

(2.)  They  were  rejected  ami  cast  off  from  being  any  longer  Goal's  visible 
people.  They  were  broken  off  from  the  stock  of  Abraham,  and  since  that 
nave  no  more  been  reputed  his  seed,  than  the  Ishmaelites  or  Edomites,  who 
are  as  much  his  natural  seed  as  they.  The  greater  part  of  the  two  tribes  were 
now  cast  off,  as  the  ten  tribes  had  been  b(*fore,  and  another  people  were  taken 
in  their  room,  agreeable  to  the  predictions  of  their  own  prophets ;  as  of  Moses, 
Deut.  xxxii.  21,  '^  They  have  moved  me  to  jealousy  with  that  which  is  not 
God  ;  they  have  provoked  me  to  anger  with  their  vanities ;  and  I  will  move 
them  to  jealousy  with  those  which  are  not  a  people,  I  will  provoke  them 
to  anger  with  a  foolish  nation;"  and  of  Isa.  Ixv.  1,  '<!  am  sought  of  them 
that  asked  not  for  me ;  I  am  found  of  them  that  sought  me  not." — ^They 
were  visibly  rejected  and  cast  off,  by  God's  directing  his  apostles  to  turn  away 
from  them,  and  let  them  alone,  as  Acts  xiii.  46,  47  :  ^'  Then  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas waxed  bold,  and  said.  It  was  necessary  that  the  word  of  God  should 
first  have  been  spoken  to  you :  but  seeing  ye  put  it  from  you,  and  judge  yourselves 
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unwoilhy  of  everlasting  life,  lo,  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles :  for  so  hath  the  Lorf 
commanded  us."     And  so  Acts  xviii.  6,  and  xxvjij.  28. 

Thus  far  we  have  had  the  Scripture  history  to  guide  us :  henceforward 
we  shall  have  the  guidance  only  of  two  things,  viz.,  of  Scripture  prophecy, 
and  God's  providence,  as  related  in  human  histories. But  I  proceed. 

(3.)  The  third  and  last  judgment  of  God  on  those  enemies  of  the  success 
of  the  gospel  which  I  shall  mention,  is  the  terrible  destruction  of  their  city 
and  country  by  the  Romans.  I'hey  had  great  warnings  and  many  means 
used  with  them  before  this  destruction.  First,  John  the  Baptist  warned  them, 
and  told  them,  that  the  axe  was  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree ;  and  that  every 
tree  which  should  not  bring  forth  good  fruit,  should  be  hewn  down,  and  cast 
into  the  fire.  Then  Christ  warned  them  very  particularly,  and  told  them  of 
their  approaching  destruction,  and  at  the  thoughts  of  it  wept  over  them.  And 
then  the  apostles  after  Christ's  ascension  abundantly  warned  them.  But  they 
proved  obstinate,  and  went  on  in  their  opposition  to  Christ  and  his  church, 
irnd  in  their  bitter  persecuting  practices.  Their  so  malignantly  persecuting 
the  Apostle  Paul,  of  which  we  have  an  account  towards  the  end  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  is  supposed  to  have  been  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  years 
before  their  destruction. 

And  after  this  God  was  pleased  to  give  them  one  more  ver)'  remaikable 
warning  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  is  an  epis- 
tle written  to  that  nation  of  the  Jews,  as  is  supposed,  about  four  years  before 
their  destruction  ;  wherein  the  plainest  and  clearest  arguments  are  set  before 
them  from  their  own  law,  and  from  their  prophets,  for  whom  they  professed 
such  a  regard,  to  prove  that  Christ  Jesus  must  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  that 
all  their  law  pointed  to  him  and  typified  him,  and  that  their  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion must  needs  have  now  ceased.  For  though  the  epistle  was  more  imme- 
diately directed  to  the  Christian  Hebrews,  yet  the  matter  of  the  epistle  plainly 
shows  that  the  apostle  intended  it  for  the  use  and  conviction  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews.  And  in  this  epistle  he  mentions  particularly  the  approaching  destruc- 
tion, as  chap.  x.  25,  "  So  much  the  more,  as  ye  see  the  day  approaching  ;'* 
and  in  verse  27,  he  speaks  of  the  approaching  judgment  and  fiery  indignation 
which  should  devour  the  adversaries. 

But  the  generality  of  them  refusing  to  receive  conviction,  Go<l  soon  de- 
stroyed them  with  such  terrible  circumstances  as  the  destruction  of  no  country 
or  city  since  the  foundation  of  the  world  can  parallel ;  agreeably  to  what 
Christ  foretold,  Matt.  xxiv.  21  :  "  For  then  shall  be  tribulation,  such  as  was 
not  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  time,  no,  nor  ever  shall  be."  The 
first  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians  was  very  terrible,  as  it  is  in 
a  most  affecting  manner  described  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  in  his  Lamenta- 
tions; but  this  was  nothing  to  the  dreadful  miser}*  and  wrath  which  they  suf- 
fered in  this  destruction :  God,  according  as  Christ  foretold,  bringing  on  them 
all  the  righteous  blood  that  had  been  sheil  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
Thus  the  enemies  of  Christ  are  made  his  footstool  after  his  ascension,  agreea- 
bly to  God's  promise  in  Psalm  ex.  at  the  beginning ;  and  Christ  rules  them 
with  a  nxi  of  iron.  They  had  been  kicking  against  Christ,  but  they  did  but 
kick  against  the  pricks.  The  briers  and  thorns  set  themselves  against  him  in 
battle :  but  he  went  through  them ;  he  bound  tliem  together. 

This  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  in  all  respects  agreeable  to  what  Christ 
had  foretold  of  it.  Matt.  xxiv.  as  appears  by  the  account  which  Josephus  gives  of 
.t,  who  was  then  present,  and  was  one  of  the  Jews,  who  had  a  share  in  the 
calamity,  and  wrote  thr  listory  of  their  destruction.     Many  circumstances  of 
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this  destruction  ref>emb]ed  the  destruction  of  the  wicked  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, by  his  account,  bein^  accompanied  with  many  fearful  sights  in  the 
heavens,  and  with  a  separation  of  the  righteous  from  the  wicked.  Their  city 
and  temple  were  burnt,  and  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  ground  on  which 
the  city  stood  was  ploughed ;  and  so  one  stone  was  not  left  upon  another, 
Matt.  xxiv.  2. 

The  people  had  ceased  for  the  most  part  to  be  an  independent  government 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity  :  but  the  sceptre  entirely  departed  from  Judah 
on  the  death  of  Archelaus;  and  then  Judea  was  made  a  Roman  province; 
after  this  they  were  cast  off  from  being  the  people  of  God  ;  but  now  their 
very  city  and  land  are  utterly  destroyed,  and  they  carried  away  from  it ;  and 
so  have  continued  in  their  dispersions  through  the  world  for  now  above  1600 
years. 

Thus  there  was  a  final  end  to  the  Old  Testament  world  :  all  was  finished 
with  a  kind  of  day  of  judgment,  in  which  the  people  of  God  were  saved,  and 
his  enemies  terribly  destroyed. — Thus  doe5  he  who  was  so  lately  mocked, 
despised,  and  spit  upon  by  these  Jews,  and  whose  followers  they  so  malig- 
nantly persecuted,  appear  gloriously  exalted  over  his  enemies. 

Having  thus  shown  how  the  success  of  Christ's  purchase  was  carried  on 
till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  I  come  now, 

11.  To  show  how  it  was  carried  on  from  that  time  till  the  destruction  of 
the  Heathen  empire  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  which  Ls  the  second 
great  event  which  is  in  Scripture  compared  to  Christ's  coming  to  judgment. 

Jerusalem  was  destroyed  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  68,  and  so  before  that 
generation  passed  away  which  was  contemporary  with  Christ ;  and  it  was 
about  thiity-five  years  after  Christ's  death.  The  tlestructign  of  the  Heathen 
empire  uiicjer  Con>tantinp,  was  about  260  years  after  this.  In  showini^  how 
the  success  of  the  gospel  was  carried  on  through  this  time,  I  would,  1.  Take 
notice  of  the  opposition  made  against  it  by  the  Roman  empire.  2.  How  the 
work  of  the  gospel  went  on  notwithstanding  all  that  opposition.  3.  The  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  tribulation  and  distress  that  the  church  was  in,  just  before 
their  deliverance  by  Constantine.     4.  The  great  revolution  in  Constantine'stime. 

1.  I  would  briefly  show  what  opposition  was  made  against  the  gospel,  and 
the  ki!i<rdom  of  Christ,  by  the  Roman  empire.  The  opposition  what  was  made 
to  the  i;()spel  by  the  Heathen  Roman  empire,  was  mainly  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  though  their  opposition  began  before  ;  but  the  opposition  that 
was  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  was  mainly  by  the  Jews.  But  when 
Jerusidem  was  destroye«i,the  Jews  were  put  out  of  a  capacity  of  much  troubling 
the  church.  Now  theretbre  the  devil  turns  his  hand  elsewhere,  and  uses  other 
instruments.  The  opposition  which  was  made  in  the  Roman  empire  against 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  was  chiefly  of  two  kinds. 

(1.)  They  employed  all  their  learning,  and  philosophy,  and  wit,  in  oppos'.jg 
it.  Christ  came  into  the  world  in  an  age  wherein  learning  and  philosophy 
were  at  their  height  in  the  Roman  empire.  This  was  employetl  to  the  utmost 
agaitist  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Th^  gospel,  which  held  forth  a  crucified  Sa- 
viour, was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  notions  of  the  philosophers.  The  Chris- 
tian scheme  of  trusting  in  such  a  crucified  Redeemer,  appeared  foolish  and 
ridiculous  to  them.  Greece  was  a  country  the  most  famous  for  learning  of 
Jiny  in  the.  Roman  empire;  but  the  apostle  observes,  that  the  d  ctrine  of 
Christ  crucif)**d  appeartitl  foolishness  to  the  (> reeks,  1  Cor.  i.  23;  and  there- 
fore the  wise  men  and  philosophers  opposed  the  gospel  with  all  the  wit  they 
bad.     We  have  a  specimen  of  their  manner  of  opposing,  in  the  story  we  have 
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of  their  treatment  of  the  Apostle  Paul  at  Athens,  which  was  a  city  that  had 
been  for  many  ages  the  chief  seat  of  philosopher  of  any  in  the  whole  world. 
We  read  in  Acts  xvii.  18,  that  the  philosophers  of  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics 
encountered  him,  saying,  "  What  will  this  babbler  say  ?  He  seemeth  to  be  a 
setter  forth  of  strange  gods."  So  they  were  won't  to  deride  and  ridicule 
Christianity.  And  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  several  of  these  philoso- 
phers published  books  against  it ;  the  chief  of  whom  were  Celsus  and  Por- 
ph}ry.  These  wrote  books  against  the  Christian  religion  with  a  great  deal 
of  virulence  and  contempt,  much  after  the  manner  that  the  Deists  of  the 
present  age  oppose  and  ridicule  Christianity.  Something  of  their  writings  yet 
remains.  As  great  enemies  and  despisers  as  they  were  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, yet  they  never  denied  the  facts  recordeii  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  in 
the  New  I'estament,  particularly  the  miracles  which  they  wroupjht ;  but  al- 
lowed them.  They  lived  too  near  the  times  wherein  these  miracles  were 
wrought  to  deny  them ;  for  they  were  so  publicly  done,  and  so  lately,  that 
neither  Jews  nor  Heathens  in  those  days  appeared  to  deny  them  ;  but  they 
ascribed  them  to  the  power  of  magic. 

(2)  The  authority  of  the  Roman  empire  employed  all  their  strength,  time 
after  time,  to  persecute,  and  if  possible  to  root  out  Christianity.  This  they  did  in 
ten  general  successive  persecutions.  We  have  heretofore  observed,  that  Christ 
came  into  the  world  when  thestren^rth  of  Heathen  dominion  and  authority  was 
the  greatest  that  ever  it  was  under  the  Roman  monarchy,  the  greatest  and  strong- 
est human  monarchy  that  ever  was  on  earth.  All  the  strength  of  this  monarchy 
was  employed  for  a  long  time  to  oppose  and  persecute  the  Christian  church, 
if  possible  to  destroy  it,  m  ten  successive  attempts,  which  arc  called  the  tin 
Heathen  persvnitjons,  which  were  before  Constant ine. 

The  first  of  these,  which  was  the  persecution  under  Xero,  was  a  little  be- 
fore the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  Apostle  Peter  was  crucified,  and 
the  Apostle  Paul  beheaded,  soon  after  he  wrote  his  second  epistle  to  Timothy. 
When  he  wrote  that  epistle,  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Rome  under  Nero,  and  was 
soon  after  he  wrote  it  beheaded,  agreeably  to  wliat  he  says,  chap.  iv.  6,  7, 
"  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I 
have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith." — 
And  there  were  many  thousands  of  other  Christians  slain  in  that  persecution. 
The  other  nine  persecutions  were  all  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Some 
of  these  were  very  terrible  indeed, and  far  exceeded  the  first  persecution  under 
Nero.  One  emperor  after  another  set  himself  with  the  utmost  rage  to  root  out 
tiie  Christian  church  from  the  earth,  that  there  should  not  be  so  much  as  the 
name  of  Christian  left  in  the  world.  And  thousands  and  millions  were  put  to 
cruel  deaths  in  these  persecutions;  for  they  spared  neither  sex  nor  age,  but 
killed  them  as  fast  as  they  could. 

Under  the  second  general  persecution,  that  which  was  next  after  the  de- 
Rtniction  of  Jeru.salem,  the  Apostle  John  was  banished  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos, 
where  he  had  those  visions  of  which  he  h;ts  <ri\  pii  an  account  in  the  Reve- 
lation. Under  that  persecution  it  was  reckoin'cj,  that  about  40,000  sutfered 
martyrdom  ;  which  yet  was  nothing  to  what  were  put  to  death  under  some 
succeeding  persecutions.  Ten  thousand  sutfered  that  one  kind  (»f  c  i«'l  death, 
crucifixion,  in  the  third  persecution  under  the  ICmperor  Adrian.  Undei  the  fourth 
persecution,  which  began  about  the  year  of  Christ  162,  many  suffered  maityrdom 
in  Kngland,  the  land  of  our  forefathers,  where  Christianity  had  been  planted 
ver)*  early,  and,  a?  is  suppose<l,  in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  And  in  the  later 
persecutions,  the  Roman  emperors  being  vexed  at  the  frustiation  of  their  pre* 
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decessors,  who  were  not  able  to  extirpate  Christianity,  or  hinder  its  progress, 
were  enraged  to  be  the  more  violent  in  their  attempts. 

Thus  a  great  part  of  the  first  three  hundred  years  after  Christ  was  spent 
in  violent  and  cruel  persecutions  of  the  church  by  the  Roman  powers.  Satan 
was  very  unwilling  to  let  go  his  hold  of  so  great  a  part  of  the  world,  and 
every  way  the  chief  part  of  it,  as  the  countries  contained  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire were,  of  which  he  had  had  the  quiet  possession  for  so  many  ages  ;  and 
therefore,  when  he  saw  it  going  so  fast  out  of  his  hands,  he  bestirred  himself 
to  his  utmost ;  all  hell  w  is,  as  it  were,  raised  against  it  to  oppose  it  with  its 
itmost  power. 

Satan  thus  exerting  himself  by  the  power  of  the  Heathen  Roman  empire, 
IS  called  the  great  red  dragon  in  Scripture,  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns, 
fighting  against  the  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  as  in  the  12th  of  Rev.  And 
the  terrible  conflict  there  was  between  the  church  of  Christ  and  the  powers  of 
the  Heathen  empire  before  Constantine's  time,  is  there,  in  verse  7,  represented 
by  the  war  between  Michael  and  his  angels,  and  the  dragon  and  his  angels : 
•*  And  there  was  war  in  heaven ;  Michael  and  his  angels  fought,  and  the 
dragon  fought  and  his  angels." 

2.  I  would  take  notice  what  success  the  gospel  had  in  the  world  before 
the  time  of  Constantine,  notwithstanding  all  this  opposition. — ^Though  the 
learning  and  power  of  the  Roman  empire  were  so  great,  and  both  were  em- 
ployed to  the  utmost  against  Christianity  to  ])ut  a  stop  to  it,  and  to  root  it 
out  for  so  long  a  time,  and  in  so  many  repeated  attempts ;  yet  all  was  in 
vain,  they  could  neither  root  it  out,  nor  put  a  stop  to  it. — But  slill,  in  spite  of 
all  ihat  they  coulil  do,  the  kingdom  of  Cliii>t  wonderfully  prevailed,  and 
Satan's  Heathen  kingdom  mouldered  and  consumcil  away  before  it,  agreeably 
to  the  words  of  the  text,  **  The  moth  shall  eat  them  up  like  a  pajnient,  and 
the  worm  shall  eat  them  like  wool."  And  it  was  very  observa!>le  that,  for 
the  m(»st  part,  the  more  they  |^rsecuted  the  church,  the  more  it  increased ;  in- 
iomuch  that  it  became  a  common  saying.  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the 
seed  of  the  church.  Herein  the  church  of  Christ  proved  to  be  like  a  p.Vim 
tree  ;  ot  which  tree  it  is  remarked,  that  the  greater  weight  is  laid  upon  it,  or 
hung  to  its  branches,  the  more  it  grows  and  tlourishes ;  on  which  account 
probably  the  church  is  compared  to  a  palm  tree  in  Cant.  vii.  7  :  '*  This  thy 
stature  is  lilie  to  a  palm  tree."  Justin  Martyr,  an  eminent  fithor  in  the 
Christian  church,  who  lived  in  the  age  next  after  the  apostles,  in  some  writings 
of  his,  which  are  yet  extant,  says,  that  in  his  days  there  was  no  part  of  man- 
kind, whether  (ireeks  nr  barbarians,  Or  by  what  names  soever  they  were  call- 
etl,  even  the  most  rude  and  unpolished  nations,  where  prayers  and  thanksgiv- 
ings were  not  ma<le  to  the  great  Creator  of  the  world,  through  the  name  of 
the  crucified  Jesus.  Tertullian,  another  eminent  father  in  the  Christian  church, 
who  lived  in  the  bei^inning  of  the  following  ajje,  in  some  of  his  writings  which 
are  yet  e\tant,setsf  >r(h  how  that  in  his  day  the  Christian  religion  had  extend- 
ed itself  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  then  known  world,  in  which  he  reckons 
Britain,  tlie  country  of  our  forefathers ;  and  thence  tiemonstrates,  that  the 
kingdom  of  Chri.>t  was  then  more  extensive  than  any  of  the  four  great  nion- 
archies;  and  moreover  says,  that  tlunigh  the  Christians  were  as  strangers  of 
no  \oi\ir  standing,  yet  (hey  Itad  filled  all  places  of  Uie  Roman  dominions,  their 
cities,  islands,  castles,  corporations,  councils,  armies,  tril>es,  the  palace,  senate 
and  courts  of  judicature  ;  only  they  had  left  to  the  Heathen  their  temples; 
and  that  if  they  should  all  agiee  to  retire  out  of  the  Roman  empire,  tin;  world 
would    be  amazed    at   the  solitude  and  desidation  that  would  ensue  upon  it 
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there  would  be  so  few  left ;  and  thai  the  Christians  were  enough  to  be  able 
easily  to  defend  themselves,  if  they  were  disposed  to  rise  up  in  arms  against  the 
Heathen  magistrates.  And  Pliny,  a  Heathen  who  lived  in  those  days,  says 
muItilu.Ks  of  each  sex,  every  age  and  quality,  were  become  Christians;  this 
superstition,  says  he,  having  infected  and  overrun  not  the  city  only,  but  towns 
and  countries,  the  temples  and  sacrifices  are  generally  desolate  and  forsaken. 

And  it  was  remarked  by  both  Heathen  and  Christian  writers  in  those  days, 
that  the  famous  Heathen  oracles  in  their  temples,  where  princes  and  others  tor 
many  past  ages  had  been  wont  to  inquire  and  receive  answers  with  an  audible 
voice  from  their  gods,  which  were  incieed  answers  from  the  devil ;  1  say,  those 
oracles  were  now  silenced  and  struck  dumb,  and  gave  no  more  answers;  and 
particularly  the  oracle  at  Delphos,  which  was  the  most  famous  Heathen  oracle 
m  the  whole  world,  which  both  Greeks  and  Romans  used  to  consult,  began  to 
cease  to  give  any  answers,  even  from  the  birth  of  Christ ;  and  the  false  deity 
who  was  worshipped,  and  used  to  give  answei^  from  his  oracle  in  that  temple 
being  once  inquired  of  why  he  did  not  now  ^ive  answeis  as  he  was  wont  to  do, 
made  this  reply,  as  several  Heathen  historians  who  lived  about  those  times  re- 
late :  There  is  a  Hebrew  boy,  says  he,  who  is  king  of  the  gods,  who  has  com- 
manded me  to  leave  this  house,  and  be  gone  to  hell,  and  therefore  you  are  to 
expect  no  more  answers.     And  many  ot  the  Heathen  writers  who  lived  about 
that  time  speak  much  of  the  oracles  being  silenced,  as  a  thing  at  which  they 
wondered,  not  knowing  what  the  cause  should  be.     Plutarch,  a  Heathen  writer 
of  those  times,  wrote  a  particular  treatise  about  it,  which  is  still  extant.     And 
Porphyry,  one  of  the  Hi  athen  writers  before  n)entioned,  who  opposed  the  Chris- 
tian rtligion,  in  his  writings  has  these  words :  **  It  is  no  wonder  if  the  city  foi 
these  so  many  years  has  been  overrun  with  sickness;  Rsculapius,  and  the  rest 
of  the  g(Kls,  havinjr  withdrawn  their  converse  with  men  ;  for  since  Jesus  began 
to  be  w()r:i!iipptd,  no  man  has  received  any  public  help  or  benefit  by  the  gods." 
Thas  did  the  kingdom  of  Christ  prevail  against  the  kingdom  of  Sntan. 
3.  I  now  proceeil  to  lake  notice  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  tribulatioiE 
and  di.Nlress  just  before  Constantine  the  Great  came  to  the  throne.     This  dis- 
tress they  sulfered  under  the  tenth  Heathen  persecution,  which,  as  it  was  the 
last,  so  it  was  by  far  the  heaviest  and  most  severe.     The  church  before  this,  af- 
ter the  ceasing  of  the  ninth  persecuticm,  had  enjoyed  a  time  of  quietness  for 
about  forty  years  together;  but  abusing  their  libeity,  began  to  grow  cold  and 
lifeless  in  reli^^ion,  and  carnal,  and  contentions  p^^evailed  among  them ;    by 
whiih  they  offended  God  to  suffer  this  dreadlul  trial  to  come  upon  them.     And 
SatHU   having  lost  ground  so  much,  notwithstanding   all  his  attempts,  now 
setineii  to  bestir  himself  with  more  tlian  ordinary  rage.     Those  who  were  then 
in  authority  set  themselves  with  the  utmost  violence  to  root  out  Christianity,  by 
burning  all  Bibles,  and  destroying  all  Christians;    and  therefore  they  did  not 
stand  to  try  or  convict  them  in  a  formal  process,  but  fell  upon  them  wherever 
they  could  ;  sometimi-s  setting  fire  to  houses  where  multitudes  of  them  were 
assembled,  and   burning  them  all  together ;    and   at  other  times  slaughtering 
multitu<les  together;  so  that  sometimes  their  persecutors  were  quite  spent  With 
the  labor  of  killing  and  tormenting  them  ;   and  in  some  populous  places,  so 
many  were  slain  together,  that  the  blood  ran  like  torrents.     It  is  related,  that 
seventeen  thousand  martyrs  were  slain  in  one  month's  time  ;    and  that  during 
the  continuance  of  this  persecution,  in  the  province  of  Egypt  alone,  no  less  than 
one  hundriHl  and  forty-four  thousand  Christians  died  by  the  violence  of  their 
persecutors,  besides  700,000  that  died  through  the  fatigues  of  banishment,  or 
the  public  works  to  which  they  were  condemned. 
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This  persecution  lasted  for  ten  yeais  together;  and  as  it  exceeded  all  fore- 
going persecutions  in  the  number  of  ni£rtyrs,so  it  exceeded  them  in  the  variety 
and  multitude  of  inventions  of  torture  and  cruelty.  Some  authors  who  lived  at 
that  time,  say,  they  were  innumerable,  and  exceed  all  account  and  expression. 

This  persecution  in  particular  was  very  severe  in  England ;  and  this  is  tiiat 
persecution  which  was  foretold  in  Rev.  vi.  9,  10:  "  And  when  he  had  opened 
the  fifth  seaK  I  saw  under  the  altar  the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain  for  the 
word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  which  they  held.  And  they  cried  with  a 
loud  voice,  saying,  How  long,  0  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and 
avenge  our  bloo<l  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  ?" 

And  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years,  during  which  this  persecution  continued, 
the  Heathen  persecutors  thought  they  had  finished  their  work,  and  boasted  that 
they  had  utterly  destroyed  the  name  and  superstition  of  the  Christians,  and  had 
restored  an<l  propagated  the  worship  of  the  gmls. 

Thus  it  was  the  darkest  time  with  the  Christian  church  just  before  the  break 
of  day.  Tliey  were  brought  to  the  greatest  extremity  just  Inffore  God  appeared 
for  their  gloiious  deliverance,  as  the  bondage  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  was  the 
most  severe  and  cruel,  just  before  their  deliverance  by  the  hand  of  Moses.  Their 
enemies  thought  they  had  swallowed  them  up  just  before  their  destruction,  as 
it  was  with  Phar<ioh  and  bis  host,  when  they  had  hemmed  in  the  children  of 
Israel  at  the  Red  Sea 

4.  1  come  now,  in  the  fourth  place,  to  the  great  revolution  whith  was  in' 
the  world  in  the  days  of  Constantine,  which  was  in  many  respects  like  Christ^s 
appearini(  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  to  save  his  pt*ople  and  judge  the  woild.  The 
people  nl  R<inie  bring  weary  ot  the  g(»viTnnient  ot  those  tyrants  to  whom  they 
had  laltiy  been  subject,  sent  to  Constantine,  who  was  then  in  the  city  of  York 
in  KnirJiUid,  to  come  and  take  the  throne.  And  he  lieing  encourage<i,  as  is  said, 
by  a  vision  of  a  pdlar  of  light  in  the  heavens,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  in  the  sight 
of  his  whole  army,  with  this  inscripii(m,  Tovrta  rtxu.  In  this  ortrcotne  ;  and  the 
night  following,  by  Christ's  appearing  to  him  in  a  dream  with  the  san.e  cross 
in  his  hand,  who  directed  him  to  make  a  cross  like  that  to  be  his  royal  standard, 
that  his  army  might  fis^ht  under  that  banner,  and  assured  him  that  he  should 
overcome.  Acccudingly  he  did.  and  overcame  his  enemies,  and  took  pr>ssessi(m 
of  the  imperial  throne,  and  embrace<l  the  (.'hristian  religion,  and  Was  the  fust 
Christian  empeior  that  ever  reigned.  He  came  to  the  thnme  ainiut  3*20  years 
after  Christ.  There  are  se\eral  things  which  I  would  take  notice  of  which 
attended  or  immediately  lollowefl  ConstantineV  coming  to  the  throne. 

(1.)  The  Christian  ehunth  was  thereby  wholly  delivere<l  from  persecution. 
Now  the  day  of  her  deliverance  came  after  snch  a  dark  night  of  utfiiction. 
Weeping  had  continued  for  a  nii^ht,  but  now  deliverance  anil  joy  came  in  the 
inoining.  Now  Go«i  appc.tretl  to  judge  his  |>eople,  and  repented  himself  for  hb 
servants  wlien  he  saw  their  |>ower  was  gone,  and  that  there  was  none  shut  up 
or  left.  Christians  had  no  per>eeutions  now  lo  tear.  Their  persecutors  now 
were  all  put  down,  and  their  lulers  were  some  of  tln'm  Christians  like  themselves. 

(2.)  (io<l  now  appeareil  to  execute  terrible  judgments  on  their  enemies. 
Remarkable  are  the  accounts  which  history  gives  un  of  the  fearful  ends  to  which 
*he  lieathen  enip<Tors  and  princes,  and  generaN,  and  captains,  and  other  great 
men  came,  who  had  exerletl  themselves  in  persecuting  the  Christians ;  dying 
miserably,  one  and  another,  under  exquisite  torments  of  body,  and  horrors  ot 
conscience,  with  a  roost  visible  hand  of  God  upon  them.  So  that  what  now 
came  to  pass  mitrht  very  fitly  lie  compared  to  their  hiding  themselves  in  the 
dens  aiMJ  rocks  of  the  mountains. 
Vou  I.  67 
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(3.)  Heathenism  now  was  in  a  great  measure  abolished  throughout  the 
Roman  empire.  Images  were  now  destroy«^d  and  Heathen  temples  pulled  down. 
Images  of  gold  and  silver  were  melted  down  and  coined  into  money.  Some 
of  the  cliief  of  iheir  idols,  which  were  curiously  wrought,  were  brought  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  there  drawn  with  ropes  up  and  down  the  streets  for  the  people 
to  behold  and  laugh  at.     The  Heathen  priests  were  dispersed  and  banished. 

(4.)  The  Chiistian  church  was  brought  into  a  state  of  great  peace  and 
prosperity.  Now  all  Heathen  magistrates  were  put  down,  and  only  Christians 
were  advanced  to  places  of  authoiity  all  over  the  empire.  They  had  now 
Christian  presiilents,  Christian  governors,  Christian  judges  and  officers,  instead 
of  their  old  Heathenish  ones.  Constantine  set  himself  to  put  honor  u})on 
Christian  bishops  or  ministers,  and  to  build  and  adorn  churches;  and  now  large 
and  beautiful  Christian  churches  were  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  instead 
of  the  old  Heathen  temples. 

This  revolution  was  the  greatest  revolution  and  change  in  the  face  of  things 
that  ever  came  to  pass  in  the  worUI  since  the  flood.  Satan,  the  prince  of  dark- 
ne>s,  that  king  and  god  of  the  Heathen  world,  whs  cast  out.  The  roaring  lion 
was  conquered  by  tiie  Lamb  of  God,  in  the  strongest  dominion  that  ever  he  had, 
even  the  lloman  empire.  This  was  a  ren)arkable  accomplishment  of  Jer.  x. 
II :  "The  gods  that  have  not  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  even  they  shall 
perish  from  the  earth,  and  from  under  these  iieavens."  The  chief  part  of  the 
world  was  now  brought  utterly  to  cast  oflf  their  old  gods  and  their  old  religion, 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  much  longer  than  any  of  their  histories 
give  an  account  of.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  worship  the  gods  so  long 
that  they  knew  not  any  beginning  o(  it.  It  was  Ibrmerly  s)K)ken  of  as  a  thing 
unknown  for  a  nation  to  ciiange  their  gods,  Jer.  ii.  10,  1 1,  but  now  the  greater 
part  of  tiie  nations  of  the  known  world  were  brought  to  cast  otf  all  their  former 
gods.  That  multitude  of  gods  that  they  worshipped  were  all  forsaken. 
Thousands  of  them  were  cast  away  for  the  worship  of  the  true  Go<i,  and  Christ 
the  only  Saviour:  and  there  was  a  most  remarkable  fulfdment  of  that  in  Isa. 
ii.  17,  18,  "  And  the  loftiness  of  man  shall  be  bowed  down,  and  the  haughti- 
ness of  men  shall  be  made  low ;  and  the  Lord  alone  shall  be  exalted  in  that 
day.  And  the  idols  he  shall  utterly  abolish."  And  since  that  it  has  come  to 
pass,  that  those  gods  that  were  once  so  famous  in  the  world,  as  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn,  and  Minerva,  and  Juno,  &c.,  are  only  heard  of  as  things  which  were 
of  old.  They  have  no  temples,  no  altars,  no  worshippers,  and  have  not  had 
for  many  hundred  years. 

Now  is  come  (lie  end  of  the  ohi  Heathen  world  in  the  principal  part  of  it, 
the  Roman  empire.  And  this  great  revolution  and  change  of  the  state  of  the 
world,  with  that  terrible  destruction  of  the  great  men  who  had  been  persecutors, 
is  compared  in  Rev.  vi.  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  Christ  coming  to  judg- 
ment ;  and  Is  what  is  most  imniuiiately  signitied  under  the  sixth  seal,  which 
follow* d  upon  the  sonls  under  the  altar  crying,  **  How  long,  0  Lord,  holy  and 
true,  dost  thou  not  avenge  our  bI(M)d  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  ?"  This 
ViHion  of  the  sixth  seal,  by  the  ercneial  const-nt  of  divines  and  expositors,  has 
rtspect  to  this  downiall  of  the  Heathen  Roman  empire;  thoui^h  it  has  a  more 
remote  res|>ect  to  the  day  of  judgment,  or  this  was  a  type  of  it.  The  day  of 
judgment  cannot  be  what  is  immediately  intended ;  because  we  have  an  account 
of  many  events  which  were  to  come  to  pass  under  tlie  seventh  seal,  and  so  were 
to  follow  after  those  of  the  sixth  seal 

What  came  to  pass  now  is  also  represen*e<l  by  the  devil's  being  cast  out 
of  heaven  to  the  earth.     In  his  great  strength  ini  glory,  in  that  mighty  Roman 
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empire,  he  had  as  it  were  exalted  his  throne  up  to  heaven.  But  now  he  fell 
like  liglitninij  from  heaven,  and  was  confined  to  the  earVh.  His  kingdom  was 
confinetl  to  the  meaner  and  more  barbarous  nations,  or  to  the  lower  parts  of  the 
world  of  mankiml.  This  is  the  event  foretold,  Rev.  xii.  9,  &c. :  "  And  the  great 
dragon  was  cast  out,  that  old  serpent,  called  the  devil  and  Satan,  which  de- 
ceiveth  the  whole  world :  he  was  cast  out  into  the  earth,  and  his  angels  were 
cast  out  with  him,"  &c.  Satan  tempte<l  Christ,  and  promised  to  give  him  the 
glory  of  ti.e  kingdoms  of  the  world ;  but  now  he  is  obliged  to  give  it  to  him 
even  against  his  will.  This  was  a  glorious  fulfilment  of  that  promise  which 
God  made  to  his  Son,  that  we  have  an  account  of  in  Isa.  liii.  12:  "Therefore 
will  I  divide  him  a  portion  with  the  great,  and  he  shall  divide  the  spoil  with 
the  strong;  because  he  hath  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death:  and  he  was 
numbered  with  the  transgressors,  and  he  bare  the  sin  of  many,  and  made  inter- 
cession for  the  transgressors."  This  was  a  great  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies 
of  tiie  Old  Testament  concerning  the  glorious  time  of  the  gospel,  and  particular- 
ly of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel.  Now  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  come  in  a 
glorious  degree.  It  pleased  the  Lord  God  of  heaven  to  set  up  a  kingdom  on 
the  ruins  of  Satan's  kingdom.  And  such  success  is  there  of  the  purchase  of 
Christ's  redemption,  and  such  honor  does  the  Father  put  upon  Christ  for  the 
disgrace  Ik.'  suffered  when  on  earth.  And  now  see  to  what  a  height  that  glori 
ous  building  is  erected,  which  ha<l  been  building  ever  since  the  fall. 

Inffrf.nck.  From  what  has  been  said  of  the  success  of  the  gospel  from 
Christ's  ascension  to  the  time  of  Consianline,  we  may  deduce  a  strong  argu* 
nietjt  (if  the  frutii  of  the  Christian  religion,  ami  that  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  really  iVoni  Ciod.  This  wonilerful  success  of  it  which  has  been  spoken  of, 
and  liie  ein-unistiHices  of  it  which  have  been  mentioned,  are  a  strong  argument 
of  it  sevfTiil  ways. 

1.  We  may  gatlier  from  what  has  Inen  said,  that  it  is  the  gospel,  and  that 
only,  which  has  actually  been  the  means  of  bringing  the  world  to  the  know- 
ledijje  of  the  true  God.  Thai  those  are  no  go<|s  whom  the  Heathen  worshipped, 
and  that  there  is  but  one  only  Go<l,  is  what,  now  since  tlie  gospel  has  so  taught 
us,  we  ran  see  to  be  trutli  by  our  own  reason  :  it  is  plainly  agreeable  to  the 
lii^hl  of  nature :  it  can  l>e  easily  shown  by  reason  to  be  demonstrably  true. 
The  very  Deists  themselves  acknowledge  that  it  can  be  demonstrated,  that 
tliere  is  one  (io<i,  and  but  one,  who  has  made  and  governs  the  worhi.  But 
now  it  is  evident  that  it  is  the  gospel,  and  that  only,  which  has  actually  been 
th«'  means  of  brini;ing  men  to  the  knowledge  of  this  truth  :  it  was  not  the  in- 
structions of  phihusophers.  They  tried  in  vain  ; — ^"  The  worhl  by  wisdom 
knew  not  Go<i."  Till  the  gospel  and  the  Hcdy  Scriptures  came  abroad  in  the 
world,  all  the  world  lay  in  ignorance  of  the  true  (jo<I,  and  in  the  greatest  dark- 
ness with  respet't  to  the  things  of  religion,  embracing  the  absurdest  opinions 
ami  practice^,  which  all  civilized  nations  now  acknowledge  to  be  childish  fool- 
eries. Anji  so  they  lay  one  age  alter  another,  and  nothing  provetl  effectual  to 
eniitrhten  them.  The  li'^ht  of  nature,  and  their  own  reason,  and  a!l  the  wis- 
dom of  harned  men,  signified  nothing  till  the  Srri))tures  came.  But  when  these 
came  abroad,  they  were  sncressful  to  bring  the  world  to  an  acknowledgment 
rf the  one  only  true  G<hI,  and  to  worship  and  serve  him. 

And  hence  it  is  that  all  •hat  part  of  the  woriii  which  now  does  own  one  only 
true  Go<i,  Christians,  Jews,  Mahometans  and  even  Deists  too,  originally  came 
by  the  knowled^re  of  him.  It  is  owing  to  this  that  they  are  not  in  general  at 
this  day  left  in  lleatheni>h  darkness.     The)  have  it  all.  either  immediately  from 
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the  Scriptures,  or  by  tradition  from  their  fathers,  who  had  it  first  from  th€ 
Scriptures.  And  doubtless  those  who  now  (Jesplse  the  Scriptures,  ami  boast  of 
tlie  strength  of  their  own  reason,  as  being  sufficient  to  lead  into  the  knowledge 
of  the  one  true  God,  if  the  gospel  had  never  come  abroad  in  the  world  to  en- 
lighten their  forefathers,  would  have  been  as  sottish  and  brutish  idolaters  as  the 
world  in  general  was  before  the  gospel  came  abroad.  The  Mahometans,  who 
own  but  one  liueGod,  at  first  borrowed  the  notion  from  the  Scriptures:  for  the 
first  Mahometans  had  been  educated  in  the  Christian  reli8;ion,  and  apostatized 
from  it.  And  this  is  evidential,  that  the  Scriptures  were  designed  of  God  to  be 
the  proper  means  to  bring  the  world  to  the  knowledge  of  himself,  rather  than 
human  reason,  or  any  thing  else.  For  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  the 
gospel,  and  that  only,  which  God  never  designed  as  the  proper  nieans  for  obtain- 
mg  this  effect,  should  actually  obtain  it,  and  that  after  human  reason,  which  he 
designed  as  the  proper  means,  had  been  tried  for  a  great  many  ages  without 
any  effect.  If  the  Scriptures  be  not  the  word  of  God,  then  they  are  nothing 
but  darkness  and  delusion,  yea,  the  greatest  delusion  that  ever  was.  Now,  i» 
It  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  God  in  his  providence  would  make  use  of  false- 
hoo<l  and  delusion,  and  that  only,  to  bring  the  world  to  the  knowledge  of  him- 
self, and  that  no  part  of  it  should  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  him  any  other 
wa}  1 

2.  The  gospel's  prevailing  as  it  did  against  such  powerful  opposition, 
plaitdy  shows  the  hand  of  God.  The  Roman  government,  that  did  so  violmtly 
set  itself  to  hinder  the  succi'ss  of  the  gospel,  and  to  subd'ie  the  church  of 
Christ,  was  the  most  powerful  human  government  that  ever  was  in  the  world; 
and  not  only  so,  but  they  seemed  as  it  were  to  have  tlie  church  in  their  hands. 
The  Christians  were  mostly  tlieir  subjects,  under  their  command,  and  nevei 
took  up  arms  to  defen*!  themselves:  they  ilid  not  gather  together,  and  stand  in 
their  own  defenee ;  they  anne*!  themstlves  with  nothing  but  patience,  and  such 
like  spiritual  weapons :  and  yet  thi*J  Uiighty  power  coid*!  rM)t  conquer  them  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  Chiistianity  conquered  them.  The  Roman  empire  hail 
subdued  the  world  ;  they  had  sub<lued  many  mighty  and  potent  kingdoms ; 
they  subdued  the  Grecian  monarchy,  when  they  were  not  liieir  subjects,  and 
made  the  utmost  resistance ;  and  yet  they  could  not  conquer  the  church  which 
was  in  their  hands;  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  subdued,  and  finally  triumphtd 
over  by  the  church. 

3.  No  other  sutficient  cause  can  possibly  be  assigned  of  this  propagation  of 
the  gospel,  but  only  God's  own  power.  Nothing  else  can  be  ilevised  as  the 
rcASon  of  it  but  this.  There  was  certainly  some  reason.  Here  was  a  great 
and  wonderful  effect,  the  most  remarkable  change  that  ever  was  in  the  face  of 
(he  world  of  mankind  since  tlie  flood;  and  this  effect  was  not  without  some 
cause.  Now,  what  other  cause  can  be  deviseil  but  only  the  divine  power? 
It  was  not  the  outwaid  strength  of  the  instruments  which  were  employe<l  in  it. 
At  first,  the  gospel  was  preached  only  by  a  few  fishermen,  who  were  without 
power  and  worldly  interest  to  support  them.  It  was  not  their  craft  and  policy 
that  producetl  this  wonderful  effect;  for  they  were  poor  illiterate  men.  It 
was  not  the  agreeableness  of  the  story  they  had  to  tell  to  the  notions  and 
principles  of  mankind.  This  was  no  pleasant  fable:  a  crucified  (io«i  and 
Saviour  was  to  tlie  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishne» 
It  was  not  the  agreeableness  of  their  doctrines  to  the  dispositions  of  men 
for  nothing  is  more  contrary  to  the  corniptions  of  men  than  the  pure  doc 
trines  of  the  gospel.  This  effect  therefore  can  have  procee<ltd  from  no 
other  cause  than  the  power  anJ  ageocv  of  God:  and  if  the  power  of  .God 
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was  what  was  exercised 'to  cause  the  gospel  to  prevail,  then  the  gospe«  is  hit 
word ;  for  survly  God  does  not  use  his  ahnighty  power  to  promote  a  mere  im- 
posture and  delusion. 

4.  This  success  is  agreeable  to  what  Christ  and  his  apostles  foretold 
Matt.  xvi.  18,  **  Upon  this  rock  will  1  build  my  church :  and  the  gates  oi 
hell  shall  not  prevad  against  it."  John  xii.  24,  •*  V^eril} ,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
£xcept  a  corn  oi  wheat  fall  into  the  ground,  and  die,  it  abidt:lh  alone :  but  if 
it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit."  And  verses  31,  32,  "  Now  is  the  judgment 
of  this  world  :  now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out.  And  1,  it  1  be 
lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  John  xvi.  8,  '*  When 
he  (the  Comforter)  is  come,  he  will  reprove  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousness, 
and  of  judgment — because  the  prince  of  this  world  is  judged." 

So  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  chap.  i.  21 — 28,  declares,  how  that  after  the 
world  by  wisclom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God,  by  the  foolishness  of  preach- 
ing, to  save  them  that  believe;  and  that  God  chose  the  foolish  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  wise;  and  weak  things  of  the  world,  to  contbund  the 
things  which  are  mighty ;  and  base  things  of  the  world,  and  thmgs  which  are 
despised,  yea  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are.  if 
any  man  foretells  a  thing,  very  likely  in  itself  to  come  to  pass,  from  causes 
vhich  can  be  foreseen,  it  is  no  great  argument  of  a  revelation  (roju  God  :  but 
ivhen  a  thing  is  Ibietold  which  is  very  unlikely  ever  to  come  to  pass,  is  entirely 
contrary  to  the  common  course  of  things,  and  yet  it  does  come  to  pass  ju^ 
agreeable  to  the  prediction,  this  is  a  strong  argument  that  tlie  prediction  was 
from  Go<l. 

Thus  the  conM<leration  of  the  manner  of  the  propajjation  and  success  of  the 
go5peI  during  the  time  wliicli  has  U^'n  spoken  ot*,  atiords  great  evidence  that 
the  Scriptures  are  the  word  ofCiiHl. 

Hi.  1  am  now  to  show  how  (he  success  of  Christ^s  reclemption  is  carried  on 
froiri  the  time  of  theoveithrow  ot' the  ileathfu  R(»man  cMnpire  in  the  time  oi 
Cofistantine  the  Great  till  the  fall  of  Antichrist,  and  the  destruction  of  Satan's 
visible  kingdom  on  eaKh,  which  is  the  third  great  dispensation,  which  is  in 
Scri|)ture  compared  to  Christ's  coming  to  judgment.  This  is  a  {teriod  wherein 
many  great  and  wonderful  thin«rs  are  brought  to  pass.  Herein  is  contained  a 
long  series  of  wonders  of  divine  lV<»v'Klfnce  towaids  the  Christian  church.  The 
greater  part  of  tlie  (xMik  of  Kcvrlation  is  taken  up  in  tbretflling  the  events  of 
this  period. 

The  success  of  Christ's  ptirchase  of  reih'mption  in  (his  period,  appears 
mamly  at  the  close  of  it,  wht-n  Antirhrist  cx)mes  to  fall,  when  there  will  be  a 
far  more  glorious  success  ot  the  gos|Mfl  than  ever  was  bt'lore ;  and  that  long 
series  of  events  which  are  before,  seem  to  be  only  to  pn  pare  the  way  for  it. 
And  in  order  to  a  more  clear  view  of  the  great  works  of  God  in  accomplishing 
the  success  of  Christ's  redemption,  and  our  seeing  the  glory  of  them,  it  will  be 
necessary^  as  we  have  done  in  the  foregoing  |)ei  icmN,  to  consider  not  only  the 
success  '\\sA\\  Ixit  (he  op|X)si(ion  ma<le  to  i(,  aiul  th<*  great  works  of  Satan  in 
this  period  against  the  church  and  kingdtKu  of  Chri>t:  and  theiefi»re.  in  taking 
a  view  of  this  periwi,  I  would  take  nolict-  of  events  whuh  may  be  referred  to 
cither  of  these  heads,  viz.,  either  to  the  liead  of  Satan's  <>p|Kisttion  to  the  success 
of  Christ's  redemption,  or  to  the  head  of  the  success  ot  Christ's  reflemption : 
and  for  t lie  more  orderly  consideration  of  the  events  of  this  period,  1  would 
ilivide  it  into  these  four  parts :  the  first  reaching  from  the  destruction  of  the 
Heathen  emnire  to  ihe  rise  of  Antichrist ;  the  secomi,  Inun  the  ri>e  of  Antichrist 
10  the  Relormation  in  Luther's  time*  the  third,  fioni  thence  to  the  present  time 
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the  fourth,  from  the  present  time  till  Antichrist  is  fallen,  and  Satan's  visible 
kingdom  on  cailh  is  destroyed. 

}$t.  I  would  consider  the  events  of  the  first  part  of  this  period,  reaching 
fro.Ti  the  de:truclion  of  the  Heathen  empire  to  the  rise  of  Antichrist.  And 
here,  first,  1  would  take  notice  of  the  opposition  Sa(an  made  in  this  space  O; 
time  io  tbe  f  liuicli :  and,  secondly^  the  success  that  the  gospel  had  in  it. 

1.  Tiie  oppo>>tion.  Satan  being  cast  out  of  his  old  Heathen  empire,  the 
great  ri<l  dragon,  »^nr  so  sore  a  conflict  with  Michael  and  his  angels,  for  the 
greater  pLi  t  ot'  ^lirce  hiiidred  years  being  at  last  entliely  routed  and  vanquished, 
80  that  no  place  wps  jouod  any  more  in  heaven  lor  him,  but  he  was  cast  down, 
as  it  were,  turn  \y\  vea  to  the  earth;  yet  does  not  give  over  his  opposition  to 
the  woman,  the  church  of  Christ,  concerning  which  all  this  conflici  had  been. 
But  he  is  Mill  in  a  rage,  and  renews  his  altempts,  and  has  recou  se  to  new  de- 
vices against  tlie  churcii.  The  serpent,  after  he  is  ca4  out  of  heaven  to  the 
earth,  casts  out  of  h'S  moulh  water  as  a  flood,  to  c?ii:je  tiie  woman  to  be  carried 
away  of  the  flood.  The  opposition  that  he  made  to  ll»e  church  of  Christ  before 
the  rise  of  Antichrist,  was  principally  of  two  sorts.  U  was  either  by  cor- 
rupting the  church  of  Christ  with  heresies,  or  by  new  endeavors  to  restore 
Paganism* 

(1.)  I  woulil  observe,  that  af\er  the  destn/;*ion  of  the  Heathen  Roman 
empire,  Satan  infested  the  church  with  heresies.  Though  there  had  been  so 
glorious  a  work  of  God  in  delivering  the  church  from  her  Heathen  persecutors, 
and  overthrowing  the  Heathen  empire;  yet  the  da}s  of  the  church's  travail  not 
being  ended,  and  the  set  time  of  her  prosperity  not  being  yet  come,  as  being 
what  was  to  succeed  the  fall  of  Antichrist,  theiefore  the  peace  and  prosperity 
which  the  church  enjoyed  in  Constant ine's  time,  was  but  very  Niiorl :  it  was  a 
respite,  which  gave  the  church  a  time  of  peace  and  siKiice,  as  it  were^or  halj 
an  hour^  wherein  the  four  angels  held  the  four  winds  from  blowing,  till  the 
servants  of  God  should  be  seated  in  their  foreheads.  But  the  church  soon 
began  to  be  greatly  infested  with  heresies;  the  two  principal,  and  those  which 
did  most  mfcst  the  church,  were  the  Arian  and  Pelagian  heresies. 

The  Arians  began  soon  after  Constantine  came  to  the  throne.  They  denied 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
maintaineii  that  they  were  but  mere  creatures.  This  heresy  incieasetl  more  and 
more  in  the  church,  and  prevailed  like  a  flood,  which  threaten.!  to  overflow 
all,  and  entirely  to  carry  away  the  church,  insoniuch  that  b« :  ...it  age  was 
out,  that  is,  before  the  fourth  century  after  Christ  was  fmished,  the  gie«ter  part 
of  the  Christian  church  were  become  Arians.  There  were  some  emperors,  the 
successors  of  Constantine,  who  were  Arians ;  so  that  the  Arians  being  the  pre* 
vailing  party,  and  iiaving  the  civil  authority  on  their  side,  did  raise  a  great 
persecution  against  the  true  church  of  Christ;  so  that  this  heresy  might  well 
be  compared  to  a  fl(M>d  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  ser|>ent,  which  threatened  to 
overthrow  all,  and  quite  carry  away  the  woman. 

The  Pelagian  hensy  aron;  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  century.  It  began 
by  one /V/(i^<./j,  who  was  Inirn  in  Britain:  his  British  name  was  Ahrgan. 
lie  d(  nied  original  sin,  and  th*'  influence  of  the  Spirit  ol  (iotl  in  conversion,  and 
held  the  power  of  free  will,  and  many  other  things  of  like  tendency;  and  this 
heresy  did  for  a  while  greatly  int'est  the  church.  lVlagiaus*s  principal  antago- 
nist, who  wrote  in  del'ence  of  the  orthodox  faith,  was  St.  Augustin. 

(2.)  Tlie  other  kind  of  op|K)sition,  which  Satan  made  against  the  church, 
was  in  his  endeavors  to  restore  Paganism.  And  his  fniil  attempt  to  restore  it  io 
Uie  Roman  empiie,  was  by  Julian  the  a{K)»tdte.     Julian  was  nephew  to  Con* 
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ftantine  the  Great.  When  Constantine  died  he  left  his  empire  io  his  three  sons, 
and  when  ihey  were  dead,  Julian  the  apostate  reigned  in  their  stead.  He  had 
been  a  professed  Christian;  but  he  fell  from  Christianity,  and  turned  Papan; 
and  therefore  is  called  the  apostate.  When  he  came  to  the  throne,  he  used  his 
utmost  endeavors  to  overthrow  the  Christian  church,  and  set  up  Paganism  again 
in  the  empire.  He  put  down  the  Christian  maGjistrates,  and  set  up  Heathens 
in  their  room  :  he  rebuilt  the  Heathen  temples,  and  set  up  the  Heathen  worship 
in  the  empire,  and  became  a  most  notorious  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  and, 
as  is  thought,  against  his  own  light :  he  used  to  call  Christ,  by  way  of  reproach, 
the  Galilean.  He  was  killed  with  a  lance  in  his  wars  with  the  Persians.  When 
he  saw  that  he  was  mortally  wounded,  he  took  a  handful  of  his  blood,  and  threw 
it  up  towards  heaven,  crying  out,  Thou  hast  overcome,  0  Galilean.  And  he  is 
commonly  thought  by  divines,  to  have  committed  the  unpardonable  sin. 

Another  way  that  Satan  attempted  to  restore  Paganism  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire, was  by  the  invasions  and  coiiquests  of  Heathen  nations.  For  in  this  space 
of  time  that  we  are  upon,  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  and  other  Heathen  barbarous 
nations,  that  dwelt  in  the  north  of  the  Roman  empire,  invaded  tiie  empire,  and 
obtained  great  conquests,  and  even  overran  the  empire,  and  in  the  fifth  century 
took  the  city  of  Rome,  and  finally  subdued  and  conquered,  and  took  possession 
of  the  Western  empire,  as  it  whs  called,  or  the  western  half  of  the  empire,  and 
divideil  it  amongst  them  ;  divided  it  into  ten  kingdoms,  with  which  began  the 
ten  horns  of  the  beast ;  for  we  are  told  that  the  ten  horns  are  ten  kings,  who 
should  rise  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Roman  empire :  these  are  also  represented 
by  the  ten  toes  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  imaoe.  The  invasion  and  conquests  of 
these  Heathen  nations  are  supposeii  to  be  foretold  in  tlie  Stii  eliapler  of  Revela- 
tion, in  what  came  to  pa<s  under  the  snundlng  of  the  lour  tirst  trumpets.  Now 
these  nations,  who  tiK)k  posst*ssion  of  the  Western  empire,  were  Heathens;  so 
that  by  tlieir  means  Heathenism  was  again  lor  a  while  restored,  after  it  had 
been  looted  out. 

So  much  for  the  opposition  of  Satan  against  the  success  of  the  gospel  dur» 
4ig  this  space  before  the  rise  of  Antichrist.     I  proceed, 

2.  To  show  what  success  there  was  of  tlie  gospel  in  tliis  space,  notwith- 
standing this  opposition. 

( 1.)  I  would  ol)serve  that  the  opposition  of  Satan  in  those  things  was  bafHed. 
Though  the  dragon  cast  out  of  his  mouth  such  a  flood  afier  the  woman  to  carry 
her  away,  yet  he  could  not  obtain  his  design  ;  but  the  e.irth  helped  the  woman, 
and  openeil  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  up  the  fhuxl  which  the  dragon  cast  out 
of  his  mouth.  These  heresies  which  for  a  while  so  much  prevailed,  yet  after  a 
while  dwindled  away,  and  orthodoxy  was  again  restored:  and  his  attempt  by 
Julian  was  baffled  at  his  death. 

(2.)  The  gospel,  during  this  space  of  time,  was  further  propagated  amon^ 
many  barbarous  Heathen  nations  in  the  confinf*s  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  the 
time  of  Qimstantine  there  was  a  considerable  propagation  of  tlie  gospel  in  the 
East  Indies,  chiefly  by  the  ministry  -^f  one  Fruinentius. — Great  numbers  of  the 
Iberians,  a  Heathen  people,  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  a  Christian 
woman  of  eminent  piety,  whom  they  had  taken  captive.  Ainl  some  account  is 
given  of  several  other  barbarous  nations  who  were  not  within  the  Roman  em- 
pire, that  great  numbers  of  them  were  brought  to  receive  tlie  gospel  by  the 
teaching  and  example  of  captives  whom  they  had  taken  in  war.  And  after 
this,  about  the  year  of  Christ,  372,  the  gospel  was  propagated  among  tlie  bar- 
barous people  that  dwelt  in  Arabia  ;  as  it  was  also  among  some  of  the  northern 
nations;  paiticulaily  a  prince  of  the  country  of  the  Goths  about  this  tiiiie  \tr 
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came  Christian,  and  a  great  number  of  his  people  with  him.  Towards  the  lat« 
ter  end  of  this  century,  the  gospel  was  also  further  propagated  among  the  Per- 
sians, and  also  the  Scythians,  a  barbarous  people,  that  the  apostle  mentions  in 
Col.  iii.  11,  "  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  or  free." 

And  after  this,  about  the  year  430,  there  was  a  remarkable  conversion  of  a 
Heathen  people,  called  the  Burgundians,  to  the  Christian  faith.  About  the 
same  time,  in  this  age,  the  gospel  began  to  be  propagated  in  Ireland  ;  and  the 
Irish,  who  till  now  had  been  Heathen,  began  to  receive  the  Christian  faith. 
About  the  same  time  it  was  further  propagated  among  some  barbarous  people 
in  Scotland,  and  also  in  some  other  places.  In  the  next  century  to  this,  one 
Zathus^  a  Heathen  king,  who  ruled  over  a  people  called  the  ColdiianSy  was 
brought  to  renounce  his  Heathenism,  and  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion. 
Several  other  barbarous  nations  are  recorded  to  have  renounced  Heathenism 
and  embraced  Christianity  about  this  time,  that  I  cannot  stand  to  mention. 

Thus  I  have  briefly  considered  the  principal  events  of  Providence  which  con- 
cern the  success  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  from  Constantine  to  the  lise  of  Anti- 
christ. 

2dly.  I  come  now  to  the  second  part  of  the  time  from  Constantine  to  the 
destruction  of  Antichrist,  viz.,  that  which  reaches  from  the  rise  of  Antichrist  to 
the  reformation  by  Luther  and  others.  And  this  is  the  darkest  and  most  dismal 
day  that  ever  the  Christian  church  saw,  and  probably  the  darkest  that  ever  it 
will  see.  The  time  of  the  church's  affliction  and  persecution,  as  was  observed 
before,  is  from  Christ's  resurrection  till  the  destruction  of  Antichrist,  excepting 
that  the  day  is,  as  it  were,  shortened  by  some  intermissions  and  times  of  respite, 
which  God  gives  for  the  elect's  sake.  Hut  this  time,  from  the  rise  of  Antichrist 
till  the  Reformation,  was  a  space  wherein  the  Christian  church  was  in  its 
greatest  depth  of  depression,  and  in  its  darkest  time  of  all.  The  true  church 
in  this  space  was  (or  n»any  hundred  years  in  a  slate  ol  great  obscurity,  like  the 
woman  in  the  \n  iMerness  :  indeed  she  was  almost  hid  Irom  sight  and  oliserva- 
tiori.  In  speaking  of  the  events  of  this  space  of  time,  1  would,  1,  Take  notice 
of  the  great  machinations  of  the  devil  against  the  kingdom  of  Christ  during  thi^ 
lime ;  2,  Show  how  the  church  of  Christ  was  upheld  during  this  time. 

1.  1  would  take  notice  of  the  great  works  of  the  devil  against  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  during  this  time.  Satan  had  done  great  things  against  the  Christian 
church  before,  but  had  been  batlled  once  and  again.  Michael  and  his  angels  had 
obtained  a  glorious  victory.  How  terrible  was  his  opposition  durir)g  the  contin- 
uance of  the  Heathen  i*rnj)ire ;  and  how  glorious  was  Chri>t's  victory  and  tri- 
umph over  him  in  the  time  of  Constantine  !  It  pleast*<l  God  now  to  prepare  the 
way  for  a  yet  more  glorious  victory  over  him,  to  sulfer  liim  to  renew  his  strength, 
and  to  do  the  utmost  that  his  power  and  subtlety  can  help  him  to ;  and  there- 
fore lie  suffers  him  to  have  a  long  time  to  lay  his  schemes,  and  to  establish  his 
mterest,  and  make  his  matters  strong ;  and  suffers  him  to  carr}'  his  designs  a 
great  length  indeed,  alincKst  to  the  swallowing  up  of  his  church  ;  and  to  exercise 
a  high,  and  punul,  and  almost  uncontrolled  dominion  in  the  world,  a  lon^  time 
before  Christ  finally  conquers  and  sub«luts,  and  utterly  ruins  his  visible  kingdom 
on  earth,  as  he  will  tlo  in  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Antichrist :  thu^  gloriously 
triumphing  over  him  after  he  has  done  the  utmost  that  his  pow*er  and  subtlety 
can  extend  to,  and  showing  that  he  is  above  him,  alter  he  has  deah  mottt 
proudly,  and  lifted  himself  highest  of  all. 

The  two  great  works  of  the  devil  which  he  in  this  space  of  time  wrought 
again>t  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  are  his  creating  his  Antichristian  and  Mahome- 
tan kingdoms,  which  have  been,  and  still  are,  two  king  ^om*i  of  great  extent  aud 
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strength,  both  together  swallowing  up  the  ancient  Roman  empire;  the  kingdom 
of  Antichrist  swallowing  up  the  Western  empire,  and  Satan's  Mahometan  king« 
dom  the  Eastern  empire.  As  the  Scripture  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation  re- 
present  it,  it  is  in  the  destruction  of  these  that  the  glorious  victory  of  Christ,  at 
the  introduction  of  the  glorious  times  of  the  church,  will  mainly  consist  And 
here  let  us  briefly  observe  how  Satan  erects  and  maintains  these  two  great 
kingdoms  of  his  in  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

(1.)  With  respect  to  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist.  This  seems  to  be  the 
masterpiece  of  all  the  contrivances  of  the  devil  against  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  is  evidently  so  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  and  therefore  Antichrist  is  the  man 
of  sin,  or //ki/ man  of  sin,  2.  Thess.  ii  3.  He  \k  fo  called  emphatically,  as 
though  he  were  so  eminently.  So  he  is  called  Antichrist^  which  signifies  the 
opponent  or  adversary  of  Christ.  Not  that  he  is  the  only  opponent  of  Christ ; 
there  were  many  others  besides  him.  The  Apostle  John  obser\'es  that  in  his 
days  there  were  many  Antichrists;  but  yet  this  is  called  the  Antidirist^  as 
though  there  were  none  but  he,  because  he  was  so  eminently,  and  above  all 
others.  So  this  contrivance  of  the  devil,  is  called  the  mystery  of  iniquity^ 
2  Thess.  ii.  7.  And  we  find  no  enemy  of  Christ  one  half  so  much  spoken  of  in 
the  prophecies  of  Revelation  as  this ;  and  the  destruction  of  no  enemy  is  spoken 
of  as  so  glorious  and  happy  for  the  church.  The  craft  and  subtlety  of  the  devil, 
above  all,  ap)>ears  in  this  work  of  his ;  as  might  be  shown,  were  it  not  that  it 
would  consume  too  much  time. 

This  is  a  contrivance  of  the  devil  to  turn  the  ministry  of  the  Christian  church 
mto  a  ministry  of  the  devil,  and  to  turn  these  angels  of  the  churches  into  fallen 
angels,  and  so  into  devils.  And  in  the  tyranny  and  superstition,  and  idolatry, 
and  persecution,  which  he  sets  up,  he  contrives  to  make  an  image  of  ancient  Pa- 
ganism, and  more  than  to  restore  what  was  lost  in  the  empire  by  the  overthrow 
of  Paganism  in  the  time  of  Constantine  :  so  that  by  these  means  the  head  of 
the  beast  which  was  woundetl  unto  death  in  Constantine,  has  his  deadly  wound 
healed  in  Antichrist,  Rev.  xiii.  3.  And  the  dragon  that  formerly  reigned  in  the 
Heathen  Roman  empire,  being  cast  out  thence,  after  the  beast  with  seven 
heads  and  ten  horns  rises  up  out  of  the  sea,  gives  him  his  power,  and  seat,  and 
great  authority  ;  and  all  the  world  wonders  after  the  beast. 

I  am  far  from  pretending  to  determine  the  time  when  the  reign  of  Anti- 
christ began,  which  is  a  point  that  has  been  so  mucli  controverte«l  among  di- 
vines and  expositors.     It  is  certam  that  the  1260  days  or  years,  whicii  are  so 
often  in  Scripture  mentioned  as  the  time  of  the  continuance  of  Antichri>t  s 
reign,  did  not  commence  bt»fore  the  year  of  Christ  479  ;  because  if  they  did, 
they  would  have  eniled,  and  Antichrist  would  have  fallen  before  now.     But  I 
shall  not  pretend  to  determine  precisely  how  long  it  was  after  this  that  that 
period  began.     The  rise  of  Antichrist  was  gradual.     The  Christian  church  cor- 
rupte<J  itself  in  man)  things  presently  after  Constantine*s  time,  growing  more 
and  more  superstitious  in  its  worsliip,  by  degrees  bringing  in  many  ceremonies 
into  the  woi^hip  of  God,  till  at  length  they  brought  in  the  worbhip  of  saints, 
and  set  up  images  in  their  churches,  and  the  cleigy  in  general,  and  especially 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  assumed  more  and  more  authority  to  himself.     In  the  pri- 
mitive times  he  was  only  a  minister  of  a  congregation  ;  then  a  standing  mode- 
rator of  a  presbyter}' ;  then  a  diocesan  bishop  ;  then  a  metropolitan,  which  is 
equivalent  to  an  archbishop;  then  he  was  a  patriarch,  then  afterwanis  lie  claim- 
ed the  power  of  universal  bishop  over  the  whole  Christian  church  through  the 
world  ;  wherein  he  was  opposed  for  a  while,  but  afterwards  was  confirmed  in 
t  by  the  civil  power  of  the  Emperor  in  the  year  606.     After  that  he  claimed 
Vol.  1  58 
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the  pwer  of  a  temporal  prince ;  antl  so  was  wont  to  carry  two  swords,  to  sig^- 
nify  that  both  the  temporal  and  spiritual  sword  was  his;  and  claimed  moie  and 
more  authority,  till  at  length  he,  as  Christ's  vicegerent  on  earth,  claimed  the 
Veiy  same  power  that  Christ  would  have  if  he  was  present  on  earth,  and 
reigned  on  his  throne,  or  the  same  power  that  belongs  to  Go<l,  and  used  to  be 
called  God  on  earth  ;  and  used  to  be  submitted  to  by  all  the  princes  of  Chris- 
tendom. He  claimed  power  to  crown  princes,  and  to  degrade  them  at  his  plea- 
sure ;  and  this  power  was  owned  :  and  it  came  to  that,  that  kings  and  empe- 
rors used  to  kiss  his  feet.  The  emperors  were  wont  to  receive  their  crowns  at 
his  hands,  and  princes  were  wont  to  dread  the  displeasure  of  the  Pope,  as  they 
would  dread  a  thunderbolt  from  heaven  ;  for  if  the  Pope  was  pleased  to  ex- 
communicate a  prince,  all  his  subjects  were  at  once  freed  from  their  allegiance 
to  him ;  yea,  and  obliged  not  to  own  him  any  more,  on  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion ;  and  not  only  so,  but  any  man  might  kill  him  wherever  he  found  him. 
And  further,  the  Pope  was  believed  to  have  power  to  damn  men  at  pleasure; 
for  whoever  died  under  his  excommunication,  was  looked  upon  as  certainly 
damned.  And  several  emperors  were  actually  deposed,  and  ejected,  and  dieJj 
miserably  by  his  means ;  and  ii  the  people  of  any  state  or  kingdom  did  not 
please  him,  he  had  power  to  lay  that  state  or  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  which 
was  a  sentence  pronounced  by  the  Pope  against  that  state  or  kingdom,  whereby 
all  sacred  administrations  among  them  could  have  no  validity.  There  could  be 
no  valid  baptisms,  or  sacraments,  or  prayers,  or  preachings,  or  pardons,  till  that 
interdict  was  taken  off;  so  that  that  people  remained,  in  their  apprehension,  in 
a  miserable,  damnable  state,  and  therefore  dreaded  it  as  they  would  a  storm  of 
fire  and  brimstone  from   heaven.     And  in  order  to  execute  his  wrath  on  a 

Erince  or  people  with  whom  the  Pope  was  displeas^nl,  other  princes  must  also 
e  put  to  a  great  ileal  of  trouble  and  expense. 

And  as  the  Pope  and  his  clergy  robbed  the  people  of  their  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  liberties  and  privileges,  so  they  also  robbed  them  of  their  estates, 
and  drained  all  Christendom  of  their  money,  and  engrossed  the  most  of  their 
riches  into  their  own  coffers,  by  their  vast  revenues,  be>ides  pay  for  pardons 
and  indulgences,  baptisms,  and  extreme  unctions,  deliverance  out  of  purgatory, 
and  a  hundnnl  other  things. — See  how  well  this  agrees  with  the  prophecies, 
2  Thess.  ii.  3,  4,  Dan.  vii.  20,  21,  Rev.  xiii.  6,  7,  and  chap.  3,  4. 

During  this  time  also  superstition  and  ignorance  more  and  more  prevailed. 
The  holy  Scriptuies  by  degrees  were  taken  out  of  the  hamis  of  the  laity,  the 
better  to  piomote  the  unscriptural  and  wicked  designs  of  the  Pope  aiid  the 
clergy  ;  and  instead  of  promoting  knowledge  among  the  people,  they  industri- 
ously promoted  ignorance.  It  was  a  received  maxim  among  them,  that  igno- 
rance is  the  motlier  of  devotion :  and  so  great  was  the  darkness  of  those  times, 
that  learning  was  almost  extinct  in  the  world.  The  very  priests  themselves, 
most  of  them  were  barbarously  ignorant  as  to  any  commendable  learning,  or 
any  other  knowledge  than  their  hellish  craft,  in  oppressing  and  tyrannizing  over 
itje  souls  of  the  people.  The  superstition  and  wickedness  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  kept  growing  worse  and  worse  till  the  very  time  of  the  Refornialion  ; 
and  the  whole  Christian  worhl  were  led  away  into  this  great  detection,  excepting; 
the  remains  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  Kastern  empire  that  had  not  been 
utterly  overthrown  by  the  Turks,  as  the  Greek  church,  and  some  others,  which 
were  also  sunk  into  great  datkness  and  gross  superstition,  excepting  also  those 
few  that  were  the  people  of  God,  who  are  repiesentetl  by  the  woman  m  the 
\vilderness,  and  GoiKs  two  witnesses,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

This  is  one  of  those  two  great  kingdoms  which  the  devil  in  this  period 
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erected  in  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  was  the  greatest  and  chief. 
I  come  now, 

(2.)  To  speak  of  the  other,  the  second,  which  is  in  raany  respects  like  unto 
it,  viz.,  his  Mahometan  kingdom,  which  is  another  great  kingdom  of  mighty 
power  pnd  vast  extent,  set  up  by  Satan  against  the  kingdom  of  Christ:  he 
set  this  up  in  the  E«»stern  empire,  as  he  did  that  of  Antichrist  in  the  Western. 

Mehoniet  was  born  in  the  year  of  Christ  670,  in  Arabia.— When  he  was 
about  foity  years  of  age,  he  began  to  give  forth  that  he  was  the  great  prophet 
of  God,  and  beg«»n  to  teach  his  new  invented  religion,  of  which  he  was  to  be 
worshipped  as  <J'e  Iie.^d  next  under  God.  He  published  his  Alcoran,  which  he 
pretended  he  received  fiom  the  angel  Gabriel ;  and  being  a  subtle  craAy  man, 
and  possessed  of  conMder<*ble  wealth,  and  living  among  a  people  who  were 
very  ignorant,  and  greatly  divided  in  their  opinions  of  religious  matters,  by 
subtlety  and  fair  promises  of  a  sensual  paradise,  he  gained  a  number  to  be  his 
followers,  and  set  up  for  their  prince,  and  propagated  his  religion  by  the  sword, 
and  made  it  meritorious  of  paradise  to  fight  for  him.  By  which  means  his  party 
grew,  and  went  on  fighting  till  they  conquered  and  brought  over  the  neighbor- 
ing countries ;  and  so  his  party  gradually  grew  till  they  overran  a  great  part 
of  the  world.  First,  the  Saracens,  who  were  some  of  his  followers,  and  were 
a  people  of  the  country  of  Arabia,  where  Mahomet  lived,  about  the  year  700, 
began  dreadfully  to  waste  the  Roman  empire.  Tlicy  overran  a  great  many 
countries  belonging  to  the  empire,  and  continued  their  conquests  for  a  long  time. 
These  are  supposed  to  be  meant  by  the  locusts  that  we  read  of  in  the  9th  chapter 
of  Revelation. 

And  then  after  this  the  Turks,  who  were  originally  another  people  difTerent 
from  the  Saracens,  but  were  followers  of  Mahomet,  conquered  all  the  Eastern 
*mpiie.  They  began  their  empire  about  the  year  of  Christ  1296,  and  began 
to  invade  Europe  in  1300,  and  took  Constantinople,  and  so  became  masters  of 
h11  the  Eastein  empire  in  the  year  1453,  which  is  near  three  hundred  years 
ago.  And  thus  all  those  cities  and  countries  where  were  those  famous  churches 
of  old,  that  we  read  of  in  the  New  Testament,  as  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Ephesiis^ 
Corinth,  &C.,  now  all  became  subject  to  the  Turks.  And  they  took  possession 
of  Constantinople,  which  was  named  after  Constantine  the  Great,  bemg  made 
by  him  the  head  city  of  the  Roman  empire,  whereas  Rome  had  been  till  then. — 
These  are  supposed  to  be  prophesied  of  by  the  horsemen  in  the  9th  chapter  of 
Revehtlion,  beginning  with  the  15th  verse.  And  the  remains  of  the  Christians 
that  are  in  those  parts  of  the  worM,  who  are  mostly  of  the  Greek  church,  are 
m  miserable  slavery  under  these  Turks,  and  treated  with  a  great  deal  of  bar- 
barity and  cruelty,  and  are*' become^ mostly  very  ignorant  and  superstitious. 

Thus  1  have  shown  what  great  works  of  Satan  were  wrought  during  Ibis 
space  of  time  in  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

2.  I  come  now  to  show  how  the  church  of  Christ  was  upheld  through  this 
dark  time. — And  here, 

(1.)  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  towards  the  former  part  of  this  space  of 
t.me,  some  of  the  nations  of  Christendom  held  out  a  long  time  before  they  cooh 
plied  with  the  corruptions  and  usurpations  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Though  all 
the  world  wondered  aAer  the  beast,  yet  all  nations  did  not  fall  in  at  once. 
Many  of  the  principal  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome  were  brought  in  with 
a  great  deal  of  struggle  and  opposition;  and  particularly,  when  the  Pope  gave 
ouc  that  be  was  universal  bi«hop,  many  churches  greatly  opposed  him  in  it ; 
and  it  was  a  long  lime  before  they  would  yield  to  his  exorbitant  claims.  And, 
so  when  the  wo^ip  of  images  was  first  brought  into  the  churches,  there  were 
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many  who  greatly  opposed  it,  and  long  held  out  against  it.  And  so  with  re- 
spect to  other  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Those  people  that  dwelt 
nearer  to  the  city  of  Rome  complied  sooner,  but  some  that  were  more  remote, 
were  a  long  time  before  they  could  be  induced  to  put  their  necks  under  the 
yoke;  and  particularly  ecclesiastical  history  gives  an  account,  that  it  was  so 
with  great  part  of  the  churches  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  France,  who  re- 
tained the  ancient  purity  of  doctrine  and  worship  much  longer  than  many  others 
who  were  nearer  the  chief  seat  of  Antichrist. 

(2.)  In  every  age  of  this  dark  time,  there  appeared  particular  persons  in  all 
parts  of  Christendom,  who  bore  a  testimony  against  the  corruptions  and  tyranny 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  There  is  no  one  age  of  Antichrist,  even  in  the  darkest 
times  of  all,  but  ecclesiastical  historians  mention  a  great  many  by  name  who 
manifested  an  abhorrence  of  the  Pope,  and  his  idolatrous  worship,  and  pleaded 
for  the  ancient  purity  of  doctrine  and  worship.  God  was  pleased  to  maintain 
%n  uninterrupted  succession  of  witnesses  through  the  whole  time,  in  Germany, 
France,  Britain,  and  other  countries ;  as  historians  demonstrate,  and  mention 
them  by  name,  and  give  an  account  of  the  testimony  which  they  held.  Many 
of  them  were  private  persons,  and  many  of  them  ministers,  and  some  magis- 
trates, and  persons  of  great  distinction.  And  there  were  numbers  in  everj'  age 
who  were  persecuted  and  put  to  death  for  this  testimony. 

(3.)  Besides  these  paiticular  persons  dispersed  here  and  there,  there  was  a 
certain  people  called  the  Waldenses,  who  live<l  separate  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  who  kept  themselves  pure,  and  constantly  bore  a  testimony  against  the 
church  of  Rome  through  all  this  dark  time.  The  place  where  they  dwelt  was 
the  Vaudois,  or  the  five  valleys  of  Piedmont,  a  very  mountainous  country,  be- 
tween Italy  and  France.  The  place  where  they  lived  was  compassed  about 
with  those  exceeding  high  mountains  called  the  .i/yw,  which  were  almost  im- 
passable. The  passage  over  these  mountainous  desert  countries,  was  so  difficult, 
that  the  valleys  where  this  people  dwelt  were  almost  inaccessible.  There  this 
people  lived  for  many  ages,  as  it  were  alone,  in  a  slate  of  separation  from  all 
the  world,  having  very  little  to  do  with  any  other  ptople.  And  there  they 
served  God  in  the  ancient  purity  of  his  worship,  and  never  submitted  to  the 
church  of  Rome.  This  place  in  this  desert  mountainous  country,  probably  was 
the  place  especially  meant  in  the  r2th  chapter  of  Revelation,  6th  verse,  as  the 
place  prepared  of  God  for  the  woman,  that  they  should  feed  her  there  during 
the  reign  of  Antichrist. 

Some  of  the  Popish  writers  themselves  own,  that  that  people  never  submit- 
te<l  to  the  church  of  Rome.  One  of  the  Popish  writers,  speaking  of  the  VVal- 
denses,  says,  the  heresy  of  the  Waldenses  is  the  oldest  heresy  in  the  world.  It 
is  suppose<l  that  this  people  first  betook  themselves  to  this  desert  secret  place 
among  the  mountams,  to  hide  themselves  from  the  severity  of  the  Heathen  per- 
secutions which  were  before  Constantine  the  Great.  And  thus  the  woman  fled 
into  the  wilderness  from  the  face  of  the  serpent,  Rev.  xii.  6.  And  so :  verse  14, 
**  And  to  the  woman  were  given  two  wings  of  a  great  eagle,  that  she  might  fly 
into  the  wilderness,  into  her  place:  where  she  is  nourishe<i  for  a  time,  and  timesi, 
and  half  a  time,  from  the  face  of  the  serpent.*'  And  the  people  being  settled 
there,  their  posterity  continued  there  from  age  to  age  afterwards  :  and  being, 
as  it  were,  by  natural  walls,  as  well  as  by  God*s  grace,  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  never  partook  of  the  overflowing  corruption. 

These  especially  were  those  virgins  who  were  not  defiled  with  the  rest  of 
women,  or  when  other  women  prostituted  themselves  and  were  defiled ;  bu^ 
they  kept  themselves  pure  for  Christ  alone :  thejr  followed  the  Lamb^  their 
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spiritual  husband,  whithersoever  he  went :  they  followed  him  into  this  hideous 
wilderness,  Rev.  xiv.  4,  5. — Their  doctrine  and  their  worship,  as  there  still  re- 
main accounts  of  them,  appear  to  be  the  same  with  the  Protestant  doctrine  and 
worship ;  and  by  the  confession  of  Popish  writers,  they  were  a  people  remark- 
able for  the  strictness  of  their  lives,  for  charity  and  other  Christian  virtues. 
They  lived  in  external  poverty  in  this  hideous  country ;  but  they  chose  this 
rather  than  to  comply  with  the  great  corruptions  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

They  living  in  so  secret  a  place,  it  was  a  long  time  before  they  seem  to 
have  been  much  taken  notice  of  by  the  Romanists ;  but  at  last  fallino  under 
observation,  they  went  out  in  mighty  armies  against  them,  and  fell  upon  them 
with  insatiable  cruelty,  barbarously  massacreing  and  puttini;;  to  death  men,  wo- 
men, anri  chihhen,  with  all  imaginable  tortures;  and  so  continued  persecuting 
them  with  but  little  intermission  for  several  hundred  years;  by  which  means 
many  of  them  were  driven  out  of  their  old  habitations  in  the  valleys  of  Pied- 
Uiont,  and  fled  into  all  parts  of  Europe,  carrying  with  them  their  doctrine,  to 
which  many  were  brought  over.  So  their  pei*secutors  could  not  by  all  their 
cruelties  extirpate  the  church  of  Goil ;  so  fulfilling  his  word,  "  that  the  gates  of 
hell  should  not  prevail  against  it." 

(4.)  Towards  the  latter  part  of  this  dark  time,  several  noted  divines  openly 
appeared  to  defend  the  truth,  and  bear  testimony  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  had  many  followers.  The  first  and  principal  of  these  was 
a  certain  English  divine,  whose  name  was  Jokn  Widdiffy  who  appealed  about 
140  years  before  the  Refoirnation,  and  strenuously  opposed  the  Popish  religion, 
and  laui^lit  the  same  doctrine  that  the  Reformers  afterwanls  did,  and  had  many 
followers  in  England.  He  was  hotly  persecuted  in  his  life-tinje,  yet  died  in 
peace ;  and  after  he  was  buried,  his  bones  were  dug  up  by  his  persecutors,  and 
burnt.  His  followers  remained  in  considerable  ninnl>ers  in  England  till  the 
Reformation,  and  were  cruelly  persecuted,  and  multitudes  put  to  death  for  their 
religion. 

VVickliir  had  many  disciples  and  followers,  not  only  in  England,  but  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  whither  his  books  were  carried,  and  particularly  in  Bohe- 
mia, among  whom  were  two  eminent  divines;  the  name  of  one  was  Jo/m //w.w, 
the  other's  name  was  /erowi,  a  divine  belonging  to  Prague,  the  chief  city  of 
Boliimia.  These  strenuously  opposed  the  church  of  Rome,  and  had  many  who 
adhered  to  them.  They  were  both  burnt  by  the  Papists  for  their  doctrine  ;  and 
their  followers  in  Bohemia  were  cruelly  persecuted,  but  never  extirpated  till 
the  Reformation. 

Thus  having  gone  through  this  dark  time  of  the  church,  which  is  the  second 

Fart  of  the  space  from  Constantine  the  Great  to  the  destruction  of  Antichrist, 
come  now, 
3d/y.  To  the  third  part,  viz.,  that  which  begins  with  the  Reformation,  and 
reaches  to  the  present  time.     And  here  I  wouhl,  1,  Speak  of  the  Reformation 
itself;  2,  The  opposition  which  the  devil  has  made  to  the  Reformwl  cliiirch  ; 

3,  What  success  there  has  lately  been  of  tlie  gospel  in  one  place  and  another; 

4,  What  the  state  of  things  is  now  in  the  world  with  regard  to  the  church  of 
Christ,  and  the  success  of  his  purchase. 

1.  Here  the  first  thing  to  be  taken  notice  of  is  the  Reformation.  This  wa!« 
begun  al)Out  220  years  ago  :  first  in  Saxr>ny  in  Germany,  by  the  preaching  of 
Martin  Luther,  who,  being  stirred  in  his  spirit,  to  see  the  horrid  practices  of  the 
Popish  clergy,  and  having  set  himself  diligently  to  inquire  after  truth,  by  the 
stuily  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  :;hurch, 
f ery  openly  and  boldly  decried  the  corruptions  and  usurpations  of  the  Romish 
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church  in  his  preaching  and  writings,  and  had  soon  a  great  number  that  fell  m 
with  him ;  among  whom  was  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  sovereign  prince  of 
the  country  to  which  he  belonged.  This  greatly  alarmed  the  church  of  Rome ; 
and  it  did  as  it  were  rally  all  its  force  to  oppose  him  and  his  doctrine,  and 
Slice  wars  and  persecutions  were  raised  against  it  :  but  yet  it  went  on,  by  the 
lab  »i-s  of  Luther  and  Melancthon  in  Germany,  and  Zuinglius  in  Switzerland, 
and  other  eminent  divines,  who  were  cotemporary  with  Luther,  and  fell  in  with 
him  ;  and  particularly  Calvin,  who  appeared  something  after  the  beginning  of 
the  Reformation,  but  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  Reformers. 

Many  of  the  princes  of  Germany  soon  fell  in  with  the  Reformed  religion^ 
'  and  many  other  states  and  kingdoms  in  Europe  ;  as  England,  Scotland,  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  Norway,  great  part  of  France,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Switzerland 
and  the  Low  Countries.  So  that  it  is  thought,  that  heretofore  about  half  Chris- 
tendom  were  of  the  Protestant  religion  ;  though,  since,  the  Papists  have  gained 
ground  :  so  that  the  Protestants  now  have  not  so  great  a  proportion. 

Thus  God  began  gloriously  to  revive  his  church  again,  and  advance  the 
kingdom  of  his  Son,  after  such  a  dismal  night  of  darkness  as  had  been  before 
from  the  rise  of  Antichrist  to  that  time.  There  had  been  many  endeavors  used, 
by  the  witnesses  for  the  truth,  for  a  reformation  before.  But  now,  when  God's 
appointed  time  was  come,  his  work  was  begun,  and  went  on  with  a  swift  and 
wonderful  progre:^s;  and  Antichrist,  who  had  been  rising  higher  and  higher 
from  his  very  fii-st  beginning  till  that  time,  was  swiftly  and  suddenly  brought 
down,  and  fell  half  way  towards  utter  ruin,  and  never  has  been  able  to  rise 
airain  to  his  former  height.  A  certain  very  late  expositor  (Mr.  Lowman)  who 
explains  the  five  first  vials,  in  the  16th  chapter  of  Revelation,  with  greater  pro- 
bability perhaps  than  any  who  went  before  him,  explains  the  fifth  vial,  which 
was  poured  out  on  the  s»at  of  the  beast,  of  what  came  to  pass  in  the  Refoima- 
tion  ;  explaining  the  four  preceding  vials  of  the  certain  great  jiidjrments  God 
bniuirlit  on  the  Popish  dominions  before  the  Reformation.  It  is  said,  Rev.  xvi. 
10,  that  "  the  fifth  angel  poured  out  his  vial  on  the  seat  of  the  beast  ;*'  in  the 
original,  it  is  the  throne  of  the  beaut ;  "  and  his  kingdom  was  full  of  darkness, 
and  they  gnawed  their  tongues  for  pain,  and  blasphemed  the  God  of  heaven 
because  of  their  pains  and  their  sores,  and  repented  not  of  their  deeds."  He 
poured  out  his  vial  u]>on  the  throne  of  the  beast,  i.  e.,  on  the  authority  and  do- 
minion of  the  Pope  :  so  the  word  throne  is  often  uschI  in  Scripture ;  so  1  Kings 
i.  37,  "  As  the  Ix)rcl  hath  U'en  with  my  lord  the  king,  even  be  he  so  with  Solo- 
n)on,  and  make  his  throne  greater  than  the  throne  of  my  lord  King  David;*' 
i.  e.,  make  his  dominion  and  authority  greater,  and  his  kingdom  more  glorious. 

But  now  in  the  Reformation,  the  vials  of  GcaPs  wrath  were  poured  out  on 
the  throne  of  the  beast.  His  throne  was  terribly  shaken  and  diminished.  The 
Pope's  authority  and  dominion  was  greatly  diminished,  both  as  to  the  extent 
and  degree.  lie  lost,  as  was  said  before,  about  half  his  dominions.  And  be- 
gid*»s,  since  the  Reformation  the  Pope  has  lost  great  part  of  that  authority,  even 
in  the  Popish  dominions,  which  he  had  befoie.  He  is  not  regarded,  and  his 
p»wer  is  dreadeii  in  no  measure  as  it  was  wont  to  be.  The  powers  of  Eurojie 
have  learm-tl  not  to  put  their  necks  under  the  PojHf's  feet,  as  fornieily  they  were 
wont  to  do.  So  that  he  is  as  a  lion  that  has  h^st  his  teeth,  in  coinpariMm  of 
what  he  was  once.  And  when  the  Pvpe  ami  his  clergy,  enraged  to  see  their 
authority  so  diminished  at  the  Reformation,  laid  their  heads  together,  and  joim-d 
tJieir  forces  to  destroy  the  Reformation  ;  their  policy,  which  was  wont  to  serve 
the  m  so  well,  failed ;  they  found  their  kingd(»m  full  of  darkness,  so  that  they 
could  do  nothing,  any  more  than  the  £g}ptians,  who  rose  not  from  their  seats 
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for  three  days.  The  Reformed  church  was  defended  as  Lot  and  the  angels  were 
in  Sodom,  by  smiting  the  Sodomites  with  darknes?  or  with  blindness  that  they 
could  not  find  the  door.  God  then  fulfilled  that  in  Job  v.  11,  &c,  "  To  set  up 
on  high  those  that  be  lo^v  ;  that  those  which  mourn  may  be  exalted  to  safety. 
He  disappointeth  the  devices  of  the  crafty,  so  that  their  hands  cannot  perform 
their  enterprise.  He  taketh  (he  wise  in  their  own  craftiness :  and  the  counsel 
of  the  froward  is  carried  headlong.  They  meet  with  darkness  in  the  day-time, 
and  grope  in  the  noon-day  as  in  the  night.  But  he  saveth  the  poor  from  the 
sword,  from  their  mouth,  and  from  the  hand  of  the  mighty." 

Those  proud  enemies  of  God's  people,  being  so  disappointed,  and  finding 
themselves  so  unable  to  uphold  their  own  dominion  and  authority,  this  made 
them  as  it  were  to  gnaw  their  tongues  for  pain,  or  bite  their  tongues  for  mere 
rage. 

2.  I  proceed  therefore  to  show  what  opposition  has  been  made  to  this  suc- 
cess of  Christ's  purchase  by  the  Reformation,  by  Satan  and  his  adherents;  ob 
serving,  as  we  go  along,  how  far  they  have  been  baffled,  and  how  far  they  have 
been  successful. 

The  opposition  which  Satan  has  made  against  the  Reformed  religion  has 
been  principally  of  the  following  kinds,  viz.,  that  which  was  made,  l,by  a  gen- 
eral council  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  2,  by  secret  plots  and  devices ;  3,  by  open 
wars  and  invasions  ;  4,  by  cruel  oppression  and  persecution ;  and  5,  by  bring- 
ing in  corrupt  opinions. 

(1.)  The  first  opposition  that  I  shall  take  notice  of  is  that  wtiich  was  made 
by  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome  uniting  together  in  a  general  council.  This 
was  the  famous  council  of  Trent,  which  the  Tope  called  a  little  while  alter  the 
Refjirmalion.  In  that  council,  there  met  together  six  cardinals,  thirty-two  arch- 
bishop, two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  bishops,  besides  innumerabh*  others  of 
the  Romish  clergy.  This  council,  in  all  their  sittings,  including  the  times  of 
intermission  between  their  sittings,  was  held  for  twenty-five  years  together. 
Their  main  business  all  this  while  was  to  concert  measures  for  cstal>lishing  the 
church  of  Rome  against  the  Reformers,  and  for  destroying  the  Reformation. 
But  it  provetl  that  they  were  not  able  to  perform  their  enterprise.  The  Re- 
formed church,  notwithstanding  their  holding  so  great  a  coiincil,  and  for  so  long 
a  time  together  against  it,  reuKiined,  ami  remains  still.  So  that  the  counsel  of 
the  froward  Ls  carried  heaillong,  anti  their  kingdom  is  full  of  darkness,  and 
they  Weary  themselves  to  find  the  door. 

Thus  the  church  of  Rome,  instead  of  repenting  of  their  deeds,  when  such 
clear  ni^hi  was  helil  forth  to  them  by  Luther,  and  other  servants  of  CJod,  the 
Retormers,  does,  by  general  agreement  in  council,  persist  in  their  vile  corrup- 
tions and  wickedness,  and  oljstinatc  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The 
doci lines  and  practices  of  the  ctmrch  of  Rome,  which  were  chiefly  condemned 
by  the  Retonnetl,  were  confirmed  by  the  decrees  of  their  council ;  and  the  cor- 
ruptions in  many  respects  were  carried  higher  than  ever  before;  and  they  ut- 
tered blaspheuHMis  reproaches  and  curses  against  the  Refimneti  religion,  and 
all  the  Retormed  chutch  was  excommunicated  and  anathematized  by  them ; 
and  s<»,  accordiiii;  to  the  prophecy,  '*  ihey  blasphemed  God.''  Thus  God  hardened 
their  hearts,  int<-niling  to  destroy  them. 

(2.)  The  l\n.i.>ts  have  often  enileavored  to  overtlirow  the  Reformation  by 
trcrc  t  plots  antI  conspiracies.  So  tliere  were  many  plots  as^ainst  the  life  of  Lu- 
ther.  The  Papists  were  engaginl  in  contriving  to  despatch  him,  and  to  put 
him  out  of  their  way ;  and  he,  as  he  was  a  very  bold  man,  often  very  much 
expired  himself  in  the  cause  of  Christ  :  but  yet  they  were  wonderfully  prevent- 
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cJ  from  hurting  hira,  and  he  at  last  died  in  his  bed  in  peace.  And  so  there- 
have  been  from  time  to  time  innumerable  schemes  secretly  laid  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Protestant  religion  ;  among  which,  that  which  seems  to  be  most 
considerable,  and  which  seemed  to  be  the  most  likely  to  have  taken  effect  was 
that  which  was  in  the  time  of  King  James  II.  of  England,  which  is  within  the 
memory  of  many  of  us.  There  was  at  that  time  a  strong  conspiracy  between 
the  King  of  England  and  Lewis  XIV.  of  France,  who  were  both  Papists,  to 
extirpate  the  Northern  heresy,  as  they  called  the  Protestant  religion,  not  only 
out  of  Enjrland,  but  out  of  all  Europe;  and  had  laid  their  schemes  so,  that  they 
seemed  to  be  almost  sure  of  their  purpose.  They  looked  upon  it,  that  if  the 
Reformed  religion  were  suppressed  in  the  British  realms,  and  in  the  Netherlands, 
which  were  the  strongest  part,  and  chief  defence  of  the  Protestant  interest,  they 
should  have  easy  work  with  the  rest.  And  just  as  their  matters  seemed  to 
be  come  to  a  head,  and  their  enterprise  ripe  for  execution,  God,  in  his  provi- 
dence, suddenly  dashed  all  their  schemes  in  pieces  by  the  Revolution,  at  the 
coming  in  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary ;  by  which  all  their  designs  were 
at  an  end ;  and  the  Protestant  interest  was  more  strongly  established,  by  the  crown 
of  England's  being  established  in  the  Protestant  house  of  Hanover,  and  a  Papist 
being,  by  the  constitution  of  the  nation,  forever  rendered  incapable  of  wearing 
the  crown  of  England.  Thus  they  groped  in  darkness  at  noon-day  as  in  the 
night,  and  their  hands  could  not  perform  their  enterprise,  and  their  kingdom 
was  full  of  darkness,  and  they  gnawed  their  tongues  for  pain. 

After  this,  there  was  a  deep  design  laid  to  bring  the  same  thing  to  pass  in  the 
latter  end  of  Queen  AnneV  reign,  by  the  bringing  in  of  the  Popish  pretender,  which 
was  no  Ifss  suddenly  ami  totally  baffled  by  divine  Providence ;  as  the  plots  against 
the  Ri-formalion,  by  bringing  in  tlie  pietender,  have  been  from  time  to  lime. 

(3.)  Tlif  Refoimation  has  often  been  opposed  by  open  wars  and  invasions. 
So  in  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  to  suppress 
the  Reformation,  declared  war  with  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  the  principal  men 
who  favored  and  received  Luther's  doctrine.  But  they  could  not  obtain  their 
end  ;  they  could  not  suppress  the  Reformation.  For  the  same  end,  the  King 
of  Spain  maintained  a  long  war  with  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries  in  the 
century  before  last.  But  those  cruel  wars  issued  greatly  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  Romish  church,  as  they  occasioned  the  setting  up  of  one  of  the  most 

Eowerful  Prote>tant  slates  in  Europe,  wliich,  next  to  CJreat  Britain,  is  the  chief 
iirrier  of  the  Protestant  religion.  And  the  design  of  the  Spanish  invasion  of 
England  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  was  to  suppress  and  root  out  the  Reformed 
religion  ;  and  therelbie  they  broUL^ht  in  their  fleet  all  manner  of  instruments  of 
cruelty  wherewith  to  torture  the  Protestants  who  woidd  not  renounce  the  Prot- 
estant religion.  But  their  design  was  totally  baffled,  and  their  mighty  fleet  in 
a  great  measure  ruined. 

(4.)  Satan  has  opposed  the  Reformation  with  cruel  persecutions.  The  per- 
secutions with  which  the  Protestants  in  one  kingdom  and  another  have  been 
persecuted  by  the  church  of  Rome,  liave  in  many  respects  been  far  beyond  any 
of  the  Heathen  persecutions  which  were  before  Constantine  the  Great',  and  be- 
yond all  that  ever  were  before.  So  that  Antichrist  has  proved  the  greatest 
and  crucle>t  eneniy  to  the  church  of  Christ  that  ever  was  in  the  woild,  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  all  other  respects ;  agreeably  to  the  description  given  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  Rev.  xvii.  6,'*  And  1  saw  the  woman  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the 
saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus."  And  chap,  xviii.  24,  **  And 
in  her  was  found  the  blood  of  prophets,  and  of  saints,  and  of  all  that  wereslaic 
jpon  the  earth." 
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The  Heathen  persecutions  had  been  very  dreadful ;  but  now  persecution  by 
the  church  of  Rome  was  improved  and  studied,  and  cultivated  as  an  art 
or  science.  Such  ways  of  afflicting  and  tormenting  were  found  out,  as  are  be- 
yond the  thought  and'  invention  of  ordinary  men,  or  men  who  are  unstudied  in 
those  things,  and  beyond  the  invention  of  all  former  ages.  And  that  persecution 
might  be  managed  the  more  effectually,  there  were  certain  societies  of  men  es- 
tablished in  various  parts  of  the  Popish  dominions,  whose  business  it  should  be 
to  study,  and  improve,  and  practise  persecution  in  its  highest  perfection,  which 
are  those  societies  called  the  courts  of  inquisition.  A  reading  of  the  particular 
histories  of  the  Romish  persecution,  and  their  courts  of  inquisition,  will  give  that 
idea  which  a  few  words  cannot  express. 

When  the  Reformation  began,  the  beast  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns 
began  to  racje  in  a  dreadful  manner.  After  the  Reformation,  the  church  of 
Rome  nnewed  its  {persecution  of  the  poor  VValdenses,  and  great  multitudes  of 
them  were  cruelly  tortured  and  put  to  death.  Soon  after  the  Reformation  there 
were  terrible  pei-secutions  in  various  parts  of  Germany  ;  and  especially  in  Bo- 
hemia, which  lasted  for  thirty  years  together ;  in  which  so  UiUch  blood  was  shed 
for  the  sake  of  religion,  that  a  certain  writer  compares  it  to  the  plenty  of  wa- 
ters of  the  great  rivers  of  Germany.  The  countries  of  Poland,  Lithuatiia,  and 
Hungary,  were  in  like  mannt  r  deluged  with  Protestant  blood. 

By  means  of  these  and  other  cruel  persecutions,  the  Protestant  religion  was 
in  a  great  measure  suppressed  in  Bohemia,  and  the  Palatinate,  and  Hungary, 
which  b«  fore  were  as  it  were  Protestant  countries.  Thus  was  fulfilled  what 
was  foretold  of  the  little  horn,  Dan.  vii,  20,  '21,  *' — and  of  the  ten  horns  that 
were  in  his  hea<l,  and  ollhe  other  which  came  up,  and  before  whom  three  fell, 
even  of  that  horn  that  had  eyes,  and  a  mouth  that  spake  very  great  things, 
whose  l<»ok  was  more  Mout  than  his  lellows.  1  beheld,  and  the  same  horn 
made  war  with  the  saints,  and  prevailed  against  them."  And  what  was  fore- 
told of  the  beast  havin«;  seven  heads  and  ten  horns.  Rev.  xiii.  7,  "  And  it  was 
given  unto  him  to  make  war  with  the  saints,  and  to  overcome  them  :  and  power 
was  i^iven  him  over  all  kinilreds,  and  tongues,  and  nations." 

Also  Holland  and  the  other  Low  Countries  were  for  many  years  a  scene  of 
nothing  but  the  most  atfecting  and  amaxing  cruelties,  being  delugeil  with  the 
blooil  of  Protectants,  undt-r  the  merciless  hands  of  the  S;>aniard<,  to  whom  they 
were  then  in  subjection.  But  in  this  persecution  the  devil  in  a  great  measure 
failed  in  his  purpose  ;  as  it  issued  in  a  great  part  of  the  Netherlands  casting  off 
the  Spani>h  yoke,  and  s«  ft  riLj  up  a  wealthy  and  powerful  Protestant  state,  tc 
the  great  ilelence  of  the  Protestant  cause  ever  since. 

France  also  is  another  country,  wliich  since  the  Reformation,  in  some  re* 
spects,  pt-rhaps  more  than  any  other,  has  been  a  scene  of  dreadhd  cruelties  suf- 
fereil  by  the  Prot(*stants  there.  After  many  cruelties  had  be« n  exercised  to- 
wards the  Prott-slants  in  that  kingiloin,  there  was  begun  a  persecution  of  them 
in  the  year  1571,  in  the  reitrn  of  Charles  L\,  King  of  Kraiice.  It  began  with 
a  cruel  luavsiure,  wheiein  70,000  Protestants  weie  slain  in  a  few  days' time,  as 
the  king  l)oq^ted:  and  in  all  this  persecution,  he  slew  as  is  supposetl,  300,000 
martyrs.  And  it  is  reckonnl.  that  alx>ut  this  time,  within  thirty  yea'^s,  there 
were  msiityretl  in  this  kinudom,  for  the  Protestant  religion,  39  princes,  148 
counts,  234  barons,  147,518  gentlemen,  and  760,000  of  the  common  people. 

But  all  these  persecutions  were,  for  exquisite  cruelty,  far  exceeiled  by  those 
which  followed  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.,  which  indeed  are  supposed  to  ex- 
ceed all  others  that  ever  have  been  ;  and  being  long  continue<l,  by  reason  of 
the  Icmg  reign  of  that  king,  almost  wh^^lly  extirpated  the  Protestant  religioo 
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out  of  that  kingdom,  where  had  been  before  a  multitude  of  famous  Protestant 
churches  all  over  the  kingdom.  Thus  it  was  given  to  the  beast  to  make  war 
with  the  saints  and  to  overcome  them. 

There  wan  also  a  terrible  persecution  in  England  in  Queen  Mary's  time, 
wherein  great  numbers  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  burnt  alive.  And 
after  this,  though  the  Protestant  religion  has  been  for  the  most  part  established 
hy  law  in  England,  yet  there  have  been  very  severe  persecutions  by  the  high- 
chuichuien,  who  symbolize  in  many  things  with  the  Papis^ts.  Such  a  pei^^e* 
cution  was  that  wiiich  occasioned  our  forefathers  to  flee  from  their  native  coun* 
try,  and  to  come  and  settle  in  this  land,  which  was  then  a  hideous  howling  wil- 
derness. And  these  persecutions  were  continued  with  little  intei mission  till 
King  William  came  to  the  throne. 

Scotland  has  also  been  the  scene,  for  many  years  together,  of  cruelties  and 
blood  by  the  hands  of  high-churchmen,  such  as  came  very  little  short  of  the 
Po|>isli  persecution  in  Queen  Mary's  days,  and  in  many  things  much  exceeded 
it,  which  continued  till  they  were  delivered  by  Kin^  William. 

Ireland  has  been  as  it  were  overwhelmed  with  Piotestant  blood.  In  the 
days  of  King  Charles  1.  of  England,  above  200,000  Protestants  were  cruelly 
murdered  in  that  king<Iom  in  a  few  days;  the  Papists,  by  a  secret  agreement, 
rising  all  over  the  kingdom  at  an  appointed  time,  intending  to  kill  every  Pro- 
testant in  the  kingdom  at  once. 

Besides  these  there  have  been  very  cruel  persecutions  in  Italy,  and  Spain, 
and  other  places,  which  I  shall  not  stand  to  relate. 

Thus  did  the  devil  and  his  great  minister  Antichrist,  rage  with  such  vio- 
lence and  cruelty  against  the  church  of  Christ !  And  thus  did  the  whore  of 
Bnliylun  make  herself  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  Jesu<;! 
And  thus  by  these  persecutions,  the  Protestant  church  has  been  much  diminished  ! 
Yet  with  all  have  they  not  been  able  to  prevail ;  but  still  the  Protestant  church  • 
is  upheld,  and  Christ  fulfils  his  promise,  that  **  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pre- 
vail against  his  church." 

(5.)  The  last  kind  of  opposition  that  Satan  has  made  to  the  Reformation  is 
by  corrupt  opinions.  Satan  has  opposed  the  light  of  the  gospel  which  shone 
forth  in  the  llefoimation  with  many  corrupt  opinions,  which  he  has  brought  in 
and  propagated  in  the  world. 

And  here,  in  the  first  place,  the  first  opposition  of  this  kind  was  by  raising 
up  the  sect  of  the  Anabapti>ts  which  began  four  or  live  years  after  the  Refor- 
mation itself  began. — This  sect,  as  it  first  appeared  in  Germany,  were  va^tly 
niHie  extravagant  than  the  present  Anabaptists  are  in  England.  They  held 
a  great  many  exceeding  corrupt  opinions.  One  tenet  of  theirs  was,  that  there 
ou^ht  to  be  no  civil  authority,  and  so  that  it  was  lawful  to  rebel  against  civil 
autljority.  And  on  this  principle,  they  refused  to  submit  to  magistrates,  or  any 
human  laws;  and  gathered  togetlier  in  vast  armies,  to  delend  themselves 
against  their  civil  rulers,  and  put  all  Germany  into  an  uproar,  and  so  kept  it 
for  sonte  time. 

The  i.t xt  opposition  of  this  kind  to  the  Refornjation  was  that  which  was 
made  In  entliU5iasts.  Those  are  called  enthusiasts  who  falsely  pretend  to  be 
inspirrd  by  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  prophfts  were.  These  began  in  German), 
about  tin  }ears  after  Luther  began  the  Reiormation ;  and  there  arase  various 
secis  of  them  who  were  exceetiing  wihl  and  extravagant.  The  followers  of 
tiiese  are  the  Quakers  in  England,  and  other  parts  of  the  British  dominions. 

The  next  to  tlu*se  were  the  Socinians,  who  had  their  beginning  chiefly  in 
Pfdand,  by  the  teaching  of  two  men ;  the  name  of  the  one  was  Lalius  Socinus 
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of  the  other  Faustus  Socinus.  They  held  that  Christ  was  a  mere  roan,  and 
denied  Christ's  satisfaction,  and  mo.st'of  tlie  funthimental  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian reliirion.  Their  heresy  has  since  been  greatly  propagated  among  Protes- 
tants in  Poland,  Germany,  Holland,  England,  and  other  places. 

Afier  these  arose  t!ie  Arminians.  These  firet  appeared  in  Holland  aboir 
130  years  aj^o.  They  take  their  name  IVom  a  Dutchman,  whose  name  was 
Jacobits  Van  Harmin^  which,  lurried  into  Latin  is  called  Jacobus  Arminius  ; 
and  from  his  name  the  whole  srct  are  called  Arminians.  This  Jacobus  Armi- 
nius  was  first  a  minister  at  Amsterdam,  and  then  a  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
University  of  Leyden.  He  had  many  Ibllowere  in  Holland.  There  was  upon 
this  a  synod  of  all  the  Reformed  churches  called  together,  who  met  at  Dort,  in 
Hollanil.  The  synod  of  Dort  condemned  them  ;  but  yet  they  spread  and  pre- 
vailed. They  begjan  to  prevail  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  especially 
in  the  church  of  England.  The  church  of  England  divines  before  that,  were 
almost  universally  Calvinists  ;  but  since  that,  Arminianism  has  gradually  more 
and  more  prevailed,  till  they  are  become  almost  universally  Arminians.  And 
not  only  so,  but  Arminianism  has  greatly  prevailed  among  the  Dissenters,  and 
has  spread  greatly  in  New  England,  as  well  as  Old. 

Since  this,  Aiianisrn  has  been  revived.  As  1  told  you  before.  Aria n ism,  a 
little  alter  Constant ine's  tirrie,  almost  swallowed  up  the  Christian  world,  like  a 
flood  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  serpent  which  threatened  to  swallow  up  the  wo- 
man.— And  of  late  years  this  heresy  has  been  revive*!  in  England,  and  greatly 
Erevails  there,  both  in  the  church  of  P^nglarul,  arrd  among  Dissenters.  These 
okl  that  Christ  is  but  a  mere  creature;  though  they  grant  that  he  is  the  great- 
est of  all  creatures. 

Aoniri,  another  thing  which  has  ol  late  exceedingly  prevailed  among  Pro- 
trstaiits,  and  especially  in  Eii;j:hiji(l,  is  Deism.  The  Deists  wholly  cast  off  the 
Christiarr  religion,  and  are  prolesstil  infidels.  They  are  not  like  the  Heretics, 
Arians,  Socinians,  and  o:htr>,  who  own  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God, 
and  hold  the  Christiarr  religion  to  be  the  true  religion,  but  only  deny  these  and 
these  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  :  they  deny  the  whole 
Christian  religion.  lndei<l  they  own  the  being  of  (iod  ;  but  deny  that  Christ 
was  the  Son  of  Go<l,  and  say  he  was  a  mere  cheat ;  and  so  they  say  all  the 
prophets  and  apostles  were:  and  they  deny  the  whole  Scripture.  They  deny 
that  any  of  it  is  the  word  of  (Jod.  They  deny  any  revealed  religion,  or  any 
word  ot  Go<]  at  all;  and  say  that  (lod  has  given  niankinil  no  otiier  light  to 
wnlk  hy  but  their  own  reax^n.  These  sentiments  and  (»pinions  our  nation, 
whitii  is  the  piincipal  nation  of  the  Reformation,  is  very  much  overrurr  with, 
and  they  prevail  more  arrd  more. 

Tlurs  much  concerning  the  opposition  that  Siitan  has  made  against  the 
Reformation. 

3.  I  proceed  now  to  show  w  hat  success  tlie  gospel  has  n^ore  lately  had,  or 
what  srrccess  it  has  had  in  these  later  times  of  the  Refftrmed  church.  This 
su«  cess  may  be  reiluce<l  to  ihtse  three  heads  :  1,  Reformation  in  dtntrine  and 
woi>li>p  in  countries  called  Chrislian  ;  2  Propagation  of  the  gospel  aimmg  the 
Heathen;  3,  Revival  of  religif)n  in  the  power  and  j»ractice  of  it. 

(1.)  As  to  the  first,  viz.,  rejormation  in  doetrine,  the  most  considerable 
success  of  the  gospel  that  has  lK*en  ot  late  of  this  kinti  has  bi*en  in  the  empire 
of  Muscovy,  wliich  is  a  country  of  vast  extent.  Tne  people  of  this  country, 
so  marry  of  therh  as  call  tliemnlves  Christians,  professetl  to  be  of  tlie  (j.*eek 
church;  brrt  were  barbarously  iirnorant,  and  very  >uperstitious  till  of  late  years. 
Their  late  Emperor  Ptter  the  Great,  who  reigned  till  within  these  twenty  years, 
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set  himself  to  reform  the  people  of  his  dominions,  and  took  great  pains  to  bnng 
them  out  of  their  darkness,  and  to  have  them  instructed  in  religion.  And  lo 
that  enil,  he  set  up  schools  of  learning,  and  ordered  the  Bible  to  be  printed  in 
the  language  of  the  country,  and  made  a  law  that  every  family  should  keep  Ihe 
holy  Sciiptures  in  their  houses,  and  that  every  person  should  be  able  to  read 
ihe  same,  and  Ihat  no  person  should  be  allowed  to  marry  till  they  were  able  to 
reaii  llie  Scriptures.  He  also  reformed  the  churches  of  his  countr)-  of  mnny  of 
their  superstitions,  whereby  the  religion  professed  and  practised  in  Muscovy,  is 
much  nearer  to  that  of  the  Protestants  than  formerly  it  used  to  be.  This  em- 
peror gave  great  encouragement  lo  the  exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  his 
dominions.  And  since  that,  Muscovy  has  become  a  land  of  light,  in  compari- 
son of  what  it  was  before.  Wonderful  alterations  have  been  brought  about  in 
the  face  of  religion  for  the  belter  within  these  fifty  years  past. 

(2.)  As  to  the  second  kind  of  success  which  the  gospel  has  lately  had,  viz., 
its  propaixaiion  among  the  heathen,  I  would  take  notice  of  three  things. 

[l.J  The  propagalion  there  has  been  of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen  here 
in  America.  This  American  continent  on  which  we  Uve,  which  is  a  very  great 
part  of  the  world,  and,  together  with  its  neighboring  seas  adjoining,  takes  up 
one  side  of  the  globe,  was  wholly  unknown  to  all  Ch;lstian  nations  till  these 
later  limes.  It  was  not  known  that  there  was  any  such  part  of  the  world, 
thou«rh  it  was  very  full  of  people;  and  iherefore  here  the  devil  hail  the  people 
that  inhabited  this  part  of  the  world  as  it  were  secure  to  himself,  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and  so  out  of  the  way  of  moleslation  in  his 
dominiim  over  them.  And  here  the  many  nations  of  Indians  worshipped  him 
as  (jod  fron)  age  to  age,  while  the  gosptl  was  confintd  to  the  opposite  siiie  of 
the  L'lohe  It  is  a  thing,  which,  if  1  rmieniber  right,  I  have  soniuvvhire  lit  of, 
as  prooahly  supposed,  Iroin  some  r<mainini^  accounts  of  things,  that  the  occa- 
sion of  the  first  peojiling  of  Am*  rica  was  this,  that  the  de\i!,  being  alarmed 
and  surprised  by  the  wonderful  success  of  the  gospel  which  there  was  the  first 
three  hundred  years  after  Chi  ist,  and  by  the  downfall  of  the  Heathen  empire  in 
the  time  of  Constantine ;  and  seeing  the  gospel  spread  so  fast,  and  fearinji:  that 
his  Heathenbh  kingdom  would  be  wholly  overthrown  through  the  world,  led 
away  a  people  from  the  other  continent  into  America,  that  they  might  ^be  quite 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  gospel,  that  here  he  might  quietly  possess  them,  and 
reign  over  them  as  their  god.  it  is  what  many  writers  give  an  account  of,  that 
Si)me  of  the  nations  of  Indians,  wh«'n  the  Europeans  fiist  came  into  America, 
hatl  a  tiadi^ion  among  them,  that  their  god  fii^t  led  them  into  this  continent, 
and  went  before  them  in  an  ark. 

Whether  this  was  so  or  not,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  devil  did  here  quietly 
enjo\  his  do.ninion  over  the  po.')r  nations  of  Indians  for  many  ages.  But  in 
later  times  (tod  has  sent  the  ijospei  into  these  parts  of  the  worhl,  and  now  the 
Christian  church  is  set  uj)  here  in  New  Entilan  1,  and  in  other  parts  of  America, 
wlieie  before  had  been  nothing  but  the  grossest  Heathenish  darkness.  Great 
part  of  America  is  now  full  of  Hibhs,  and  full  of  at  least  Ihe  form  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  GcmI,  and  Jesus  Christ,  where  the  name  of  Christ  before  had 
not  U'en  heard  of  for  many  ages,  if  at  all.  Anil  though  there  has  been  but  a 
small  propagalion  of  the  gaspel  among  the  Heathen  here,  in  comparison  oi 
what  were  to  be  wished  lor,  yet  there  has  been  something  worthy  to  be  taken 
notice  of.  There  was  something  remarkable  in  the  first  times  ot  New  Eng- 
land, and  something  remarkable  has  appeared  of  late  here,  and  in  other  parts 
of  America,  among  many  Indians,  of  an  inclination  to  be  instructed  in  the 
Christian  religion. 
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And  however  small  the  propajralion  of  (he  gospel  among  the  Heath<?n  here 
in  America  has  been  hitherto,  yet  I  think  we  may  well  look  upon  the  discovery 
of  so  (>reat  a  part  of  the  worlil  as  America,  and  bringing  the  gospel  into  it,  as 
one  thing  by  which  divine  Providence  is  preparing  the  way  for  the  future 
glorious  times  of  the  church  ;  when  Satan's  kingdom  shall  be  overthrown,  not 
only  thiouo:hout  the  Roman  empire,  but  throughout  the  whole  habitable  globe, 
on  every  side,  and  on  all  its  continents.  When  those  times  come,  then  doubt- 
!e^s  the  gospel,  which  is  already  brought  over  into  America,  shall  have  glorious 
success,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  new  discovered  world,  shall  become  sub* 
iects  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  as  well  as  all  the  other  ends  of  the  earth  ;  and 
m  all  probability  Providence  has  so  ordered  it,  that  the  mariner's  compass, 
which  is  an  invention  of  later  times,  whereby  men  are  enablecl  to  sail  over  the 
widest  ocean,  when  before  they  durst  not  venture  far  from  land,  should  prove 
a  preparation  for  what  God  intends  to  bring  to  pass  in  the  glorious  times  of  the 
church,  viz.,  the  sending  forth  the  gospel  wherever  any  of  the  children  of  men 
dwell,  how  far  soever  off,  and  however  separated  by  wide  oceans  from  those 
parts  of  the  world  which  are  alrea<ly  Christianized. 

(2.)  There  has  of  late  years  been  a  very  considerable  propagation  of  the 
gospel  among  tl)€  Heathen  in  the  dominions  of  Muscovy.  I  have  already  ob- 
servid  the  reformation  which  there  has  lately  been  among  those  who  are  called 
Chrisfiujis  there:  but  I  now  speak  of  the  Heathen,  (ireat  part  of  the  vast 
dominions  of  the  emperor  of  Muscovy  are  gross  Heathens.  The  greattr  part 
of  Great  Tartary,  a  Heathen  country,  has  in  later  timis  been  brought  under 
tiie  Muscovite  government;  and  there  have  bren  of  late  great  numbers  of 
those  Htathen  who  have  renounced  their  Heathenism,  and  have  embraced  the 
Christian  religion. 

[3.]  There  has  been  lately  a  very  considerable  propagation  of  the  Chiislian 
religion  among  the  Heathen  in  the  East  Indies;  particularly  many  in  a  country 
in  the  East  Indies  called  Malabar,  have  been  brought  over  to  the  Christian 
Protestant  religion,  chiefly  by  the  labors  of  certain  missionaries  sent  thither  to 
instruct  them  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  have  brought  over  many  Heathens 
to  tiie  Chiistian  faith,  and  have  set  up  schools  among  them,  ami  a  printing 
prtss,  to  print  IVibles  and  other  books  ibr  their  instruction,  in  their  own  Ian. 
guagr,  with  great  success. 

(3.)  The  last  kin<l  of  success  which  there  has  lately  been  of  the  gospel, 
which  1  shall  take  notice  of,  is  the  revivals  of  the  |>owir  and  practice  of  reli- 
gion which  have  lately  been.  And  here  I  shall  take  notice  of  but  two 
instances. 

[L]  There  has  not  long  since  been  a  remarkable  revival  of  the  power  and 
practice  of  religion  in  Saxony  in  Germany,  through  the  emleavors  of  an  emi- 
nent divine  there,  whose  name  was  August  Herman  Franks  professor  of  divi- 
nity at  Halle  in  Saxony,  who,  being  a  person  of  eminent  charity,  the  great 
work  that  G(mI  wrought  by  him,  began  with  his  setting  on  foot  a  charitable 
design.  It  began  only  with  his  placing  an  alms-box  at  his  study  door,  into 
which  some  poor  mites  were  thrown,  whereby  books  wtTf  bought  for  the  in- 
stru<:tion  of  the  poor.  Ami  God  was  pleased  so  wofiderlidly  to  smile  on  his 
design,  and  so  to  pour  out  a  spirit  of  charity  on  people  there  on  that  occasion, 
that  with  their  charity  he  was  enabled,  in  a  little  time,  to  erect  public  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  {>oor  chihhen,  aiMJ  an  orphan  house  for  the  supply  and 
instruction  of  the  poor;  so  that  at  last  it  came  to  that,  that  near  five  hundrf*d 
chihiren  were  maintainetl  and  instructed  in  learning  and  piety  by  the  charity  of 
otiiers ;  and  the  number  continued  to  increase  more  and  more  ibr  many  years 
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and  till  the  last  account  I  have  seen.  This  was  accompanied  with  a  wonder* 
ful  reformation  and  revival  of  religion,  and  a  spirit  of  piety,  in  the  city  and 
university  of  Halle  ;  and  thus  it  continued.  Which  also  had  great  influence  in 
many  other  places  in  Germany.  Their  exaniple  seemed  remarkably  to  stir  up 
multitudes  to  their  imitaOon. 

[2.J  Another  thing,  which  it  would  be  ungrateful  in  us  not  to  take  notice 
of,  is  that  remarkable  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  of  God  which  has  been  of  late 
in  this  part  of  New  England,  of  which  we,  in  this  town,  have  had  such  a  share. 
But  it  is  needless  for  me  particularly  to  describe  it,  it  being  what  you  have  so 
lately  been  eye-witnesses  to,  and  I  hope  multitudes  of  you  sensible  of  the  benefit 
of. 

Thus  I  have  mentioned  the  more  remarkable  instances  of  the  success  which 
the  gospel  has  lately  had  in  the  woild. 

4.  I  proceed  now  to  the  last  thing  that  was  proposed  to  be  considered, 
relating  to  the  success  of  Christ's  redemption  during  this  space,  viz.,  what  the 
state  of  things  is  now  in  the  world  with  regard  to  the  church  of  Christ,  and  the 
success  of  Christ's  purchase.  And  this  I  would  do,  by  showing  how  things  are 
now,  compared  with  the  first  times  of  the  Reformation.  And,  1, 1  would  show 
wherein  the  state  of  things  is  altered  for  the  worse ;  and,  2,  How  it  is  altered 
for  the  better. 

(1.)  I  would  show  wherein  the  state  of  things  is  alleretl  from  what  it 
was  in  the  beginning  of  the  Kefoimation,  for  the  worse;  and  it  is  so  especially 
in  these  three  respects. 

[1.]  The  Reformed  church  is  much  dimini>hed.  The  Reformation,  in  the 
former  tinu's  of  it,  as  was  observed  before,  was  supposed  to  lake  place  through 
one  half  of  Cliri>tend«iin,  exceptin*];  the  Greek  church,  or  that  there  were  as 
many  Protestants  as  Papists,  iiut  now  it  is  not  so;  the  Protestant  church  is 
much  diminished.  Heretofore  there  liave  been  multitudes  of  Protectants  in 
France ;  many  famous  Protestant  churches  were  all  over  that  country,  who 
useil  to  meet  together  in  synods,  and  maintain  a  very  regular  discipline;  and 
great  part  of  ttiat  kingdom  were  Protestants.  'Ilie  Protestant  church  of 
France  was  a  great  part  of  the  glory  of  the  Reformation.  But  now  it  is  far 
otherwise :  this  church  is  all  broken  to  pieces  and  scattered.  The  Protestant 
religion  is  almost  wholly  rooted  out  of  that  kin;<(iom  by  the  cruel  persecutions 
which  have  been  there,  ami  there  are  now  but  very  lew  Protestant  assemblies 
in  all  that  kinjjdom.  The  Protestant  interest  is  also  greatly  <hminished 
in  Germany.  There  were  several  sovereign  princes  there  formerly  who 
were  Piote>tants,  whose  successors  are  now  Papists  ;  as  particularly,'  the 
Elector  Palatine  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  The  kingdom  of  B<»hemia 
was  formerly  a  Protestant  kingdom,  but  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Papists :  and  so  Hunj^ary  was  formerly  a  Protestant  country ;  but  the 
Protestants  there  have  been  greatly  re<luced,  and,  in  a  great  measure, 
subdued,  by  the  peisecutions  that  have  been  there.  And  the  Protestant 
interest  iias  no  way  remarkably  gained  ground  of  late  of  the  church  oi 
Rome. 

[2.]  Another  thing  wherein  (he  state  cf  thinj^s  i^  altered  f<»r  the  worse  from 
what  was  in  the  lormer  tiineNof  the  Reformation,  is  the  prevailing  of  licentious- 
ness in  piiiiciples  and  opinion^.  There  is  not  n(»\%  that  spirit  of  ortho«loxy 
which  there  was  then  ;  there  is  \vt\  little  ap)>earance  of  zeal  for  the  mysterious 
ami  M)iritual  dcMtrines  of  Christianity  ;  and  they  never  were  so  ridiculed,  and 
liau  m  ci»iitempt,  as  thi'V  aie  in  the  present  aire;  and  especially  in  Knglam^ 
the  pi  incipal  kingdom  ot  the  Reformation.     In  thi^  kingdom,  tho6e  princinles,. 
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on  which  the  power  of  godliness  depends,  are  in  a  great  measure  exploded ; 
and  Arianism,  and  Socinianisin,  and  Anninianism,  and  Deism»  are  the  things 
which  pievail,  and  carry  ahnost  all  before  them.  And  particularly  history 
gives  no  account  of  any  age  wherein  there  was  so  great  an  apostasy  of  ihoce 
who  licid  been  hroaght  up  under  ihe  light  of  the  gospel,  to  infidelity ;  never 
was  tlure  such  a  casting  off  of  the  Christian,  and  all  revealed  reli<^ion  ;  never 
any  age  wherein  was  so  much  scoffing  at,  and  ridiculing  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
by  those  who  have  been  brought  up  under  gospel  light,  nor  any  thing  like  it, 
as  theie  is  at  this  day. 

[3.]  Another  thing  wherein  things  are  altered  for  the  worse,  is,  that  there 
is  mucli  less  of  the  prevalency  of  the  power  of  godline&s  than  there  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Reformation.  There  was  a  ghirious  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  timt  accompanied  (he  first  Reformation,  not  only  to  convert  multitudes 
in  so  short  a  time  from  Popery  to  the  true  rehgion,  but  to  turn  many  to  God 
and  true  godliness.  Religion  gloriously  flourished  in  one  country  and  another, 
as  most  remarkably  appeared  in  those  times  ot  terrible  pereecution,  which  have 
already  been  spoken  of.  But  now  there  is  an  exceeding  great  decay  of  vital 
piety  ;  yea,  it  seems  to  be  despised,  called  enthusiasm,  whimsy,  Sind  fanatic  ism. 
Those  who  are  truly  religious,  are  commonly  looked  upon  to  be  crack-braineil, 
and  Uside  their  right  mind  ;  and  vice  and  profaneness  dreadfully  prevail,  like  a 
flood  which  threatens  to  liear  dt»\vn  all  before  it.     But  I  proceed  now  to  show, 

(2.)  In  what  respect  things  are  alteied  for  the  better  from  what  they  were 
in  the  fir<t  Reformation. 

[1.)  The  power  and  influence  of  the  Pope  is  much  diminished.  Although, 
since  ihi'  fonner  times  of  the  Ref«)rmaii'»n.  he  has  gained  *rround  in  extent  of 
dominion  ;  yet  he  has  lost  in  dei^iee  of  inlliieiice.  The  vial  which,  in  the  be- 
ginninii  of  the  Reformation,  was  p<»ur»tl  out  on  the  thione  of  the  beast,  to  the 
great  diminishing  of  his  power  and  autlioiity  in  the  world,  has  continued  run- 
ning ever  since.  The  Pope,  soon  alter  the  Reformation,  became  less  regarded 
by  the  princes  of  Europe  than  he  had  been  before;  and  so  he  has  been  since, 
less  ami  less.  Many  of  the  Popish  princes  themselves  seem  now  to  regard  him 
very  little  more  than  they  think  will  serve  their  own  designs;,  of  which  there 
have  been  several  remarkable  proofs  and  instances  of  late. 

[*2.]  There  is  far  less  persecution  now  than  there  was  in  the  first  times  of 
the  Reformation.  You  have  heard  already  h(»\v  dreadfully  persecution  ra&;ed 
in  the  former  times  of  the  Reformatii>n  ;  aiid  there  is  something  of  it  still.  Some 
parts  of  I  he  Protestant  church  are  at  this  day  imder  persecution,  and  so  proba- 
bly will  Ixi  till  the  day  of  the  church's  suffering  and  travail  is  at  an  end,  which 
will  not  be  till  the  fall  of  Antichrist.  But  it  is  now  m  no  measiireas  it  was 
heretofore.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  spirit  of  persecution  prevail- 
ing ;  it  is  become  more  out  of  fashion  even  amon^  the  Popish  princes.  The 
wickedrx^s  of  the  enemies  of  Christ,  and  the  op|)ositmn  against  his  cause,  seem 
to  run  in  another  charmel.  The  humor  now  is,  to  despise  and  laugh  at  all  re- 
ligion ;  and  there  seems  to  be  a  s^urit  of  indiflerency  about  it.  However,  so 
far  the  state  of  things  is  better  than  it  has  been,  that  there  is  so  much  less  of 
persecution. 

[3.]  There  is  a  great  increase  of  learning.  In  the  dark  tiroes  of  Popery 
before  the  Reformation,  learning  was  so  far  decayed,  that  the  world  seemed  to 
be  overrun  with  barbarous  ignorance.  Their  very  priests  were  many  of  them 
grossly  ignorant.  Learning  began  to  revive  with  the  Reformation,  which  was 
owinsj  very  much  to  the  art  of  printinij,  which  was  invented  a  little  liefore  the 
Reformation ;    and  since  that,  learning  has  increased  mote  and  more,  and  at 
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this  dsf)'  is  undoubted/y  raised  to  vastly  a  greater  height  than  e%'er  ii  was  jefore ; 
and  though  no  good  use  is  made  of  it  by  the  greater  part  of  learned  men,  yet 
the  increase  of  learning  in  itself  is  a  thing  to  be  rejoiced  in,  because  it  is  a  good, 
and,  if  duly  applied,  an  excellent  handmaid  to  divinity,  and  is  a  talent  nhich, 
if  God  gives  men  a  heart,  affords  them  a  great  advantage  to  do  great  things 
for  the  advancement^  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  good  of  the  souls  of 
men.  That  learning  and  knowledge  should  greatly  increase  before  the  glorious 
times,  seems  to  be  foretold,  Dan.  xii.  4 :  '^  But  thou,  0  Daniel,  shut  up  the 
words,  and  seal  the  book,  even  to  the  time  of  the  end  :  many  shall  run  to  and 
fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased."  And  however  little  now  learning  is 
applied  to  the  advancement  of  religion  ;  yet  we  may  hope  that  the  days  aie 
approaching,  wherein  God  will  make  great  use  of  it  for  the  advancement  of 
Jie  kingdom  of  Christ. 

God  in  his  providence  now  seems  to  be  acting  over  again  the  same  part 
which  he  did  a  little  lime  before  Christ  came.  The  age  wherein  Christ  came 
into  the  world,  was  an  age  wherein  learning  greatly  prevailed,  and  was  at  a 
greater  height  than  ever  it  had  been  before ;  and  yet  wickedness  never  pre- 
vailed more  than  then.  Go<l  was  pleased  to  suffer  human  learning  to  come  to 
such  a  height  before  he  sent  forth  the  gospel  into  the  woiid,  that  the  world  ^ 
might  see  the  insufficiency  of  all  their  own  wisdom  for  the  obtaining  the  know- ' 
ledge  of  God,  without  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  the  teachings  of  his  Spirit: 
and  when,  after  that,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  tiie  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it 
pleased  God,  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  to  save  Aem  that  believe.  And  when 
the  gospel  came  to  prevail  first  without  the  help  of  man's  wisdom,  then  God  was 
pleased  to  make  use  of  learning  as  a  handmaid.  So  now  learning  is  at  a  great 
height  at  this  day  in  the  world,  far  beyond  what  it  was  in  the  age  when  Christ 
appeared  ;  and  now  the  woihi,  by  their  learning  and  wisdom,  do  not  know 
God  ;  and  they  seem  to  wander  indaikness,  are  miserably  deluded,  stumble  and 
fall  in  matters  of  religion,  as  in  midnight  darkness.  Trusting  to  their  learning, 
they  grope  in  the  day-time  as  at  niglit.  Learned  men  are  exceedingly  divided 
in  their  opinions  concerning  the  matters  of  religion,  run  into  all  manner  of  cor- 
rupt opinions,  pernicious  and  foolish  errors.  They  scorn  to  submit  their  reason 
to  divine  revelation,  to  believe  any  thing  that  is  above  their  comprehension ; 
and  so,  being  wise  in  their  own  eyes,  they  become  fools,  and  even  vain  in  their 
imaginations,  and  turn  the  truth  of  Goil  into  a  lie,  and  their  foolish  hearts  are 
darkened.     See  Rom.  i.  21,  &c. 

But  yet,  when  God  has  suHiciently  shown  men  the  insufficiency  of  human 
wis<loni  and  learning  for  the  purposes  of  religion,  and  when  the  ap]>ointed  time 
comes  for  that  glorious  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  when  he  will  himself 
by  his  own  immediate  influence  enlighten  men's  minds  ;  then  may  we  h(»pe  that 
God  will  make  use  of  the  great  increase  of  learning  as  a  handmaid  to  religion, 
as  a  means  of  the  glorious  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  his  Son.  Tlien  shall 
human  learning  lie  subservient  to  the  urulerstanding  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  a 
clear  explanation  and  a  glorious  defence  of  the  cloclrin<*s  of  Christianity.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made  of  it,  that  G(hI  in  his  providence  has  of  late  given 
the  world  the  art  of  printing,  and  such  a  great  increase  of  learning,  to  prepare 
for  what  he  desis^ns  to  accomplish  for  his  church  in  the  approaching  days  of 
its  prosperity.  And  thus  the  wealth  of  the  wicked  is  laid  up  for  the  just,  agree* 
able  to  Frov.  xiii.  22. 

Having  now  shown  how  the  work  of  redemption  has  been  carried  on  from 
the  fall  ot  man  to  tlie  present  time,  before  I  proceed  any  further,  1  would  make 
some  ArrticATioN. 
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1  From  what  has  been  said,  we  raay  see  great  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
Cliristian  religion,  and  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God.  There  are 
three  arguments  of  this,  which  I  shall  take  notice  of,  which  may  be  drawn 
from  what  has  been  said. 

(1.)  It  raay  be  argued  from  that  violent  and  inveterate  opposition  there  has 
always  appeared  of  the  wickedness  of  the  world  against  this  religion.  The  re- 
ligion that  the  church  of  God  has  professed  from  the  first  founding  of  the  church 
alter  the  fall  to  this  time,  has  alwaj's  been  the  same  Though  the  dispensa- 
tions have  been  altered,  yet  the  religion  which  the  church  has  professed  has 
always,  as  to  its  essentials,  been  the  same.  The  church  of  Goc^,  from  the  be- 
ginning, has  been  one  society.  The  Christian  church  which  has  been  since 
Uhrist's  ascension,  is  manifestly  the  same  society  continued,  with  the  church 
that  was  before  Christ  came.  The  Christian  church  is  grafted  on  their  root ; 
they  are  built  on  the  same  foundation.  The  revelation  on  which  both  have  de- 
pended, is  essentially  the  same :  for  as  the  Christian  church  is  built  on  the  holy 
Scriptures,  so  was  the  Jewish  church,  though  now  the  Scriptures  be  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  still  it  is  essentially  the  same  reve- 
lation with  that  which  was  given  in  the  Old  Testament,  only  the  subjects  of 
divine  revelation  are  now  more  clearly  revealed  in  the  New  Testament  than 
they  were  in  the  Old.  But  the  sum  and  substance  of  both  the  Old  Testament 
and  New,  is  Christ  and  his  redemption.  The  religion  of  the  church  of  Israel, 
was  essentially  the  same  religion  with  that  of  the  Christian  church,  as  evident- 
ly appears  from  what  has  been  said.  The  ground-work  of  the  religion  of  the 
church  of  God,  both  before  and  since  Christ  has  appeared,  is  the  same  great 
scheme  of  redemption  by  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  so  tliK  church  that  was  before 
the  Israelitish  church,  was  still  the  same  society,  and  it  was  e&sentiajlythe  same 
religion  that  was  professed  and  practised  in  it.  Thus  it  was  from  Noah  to 
Abraham,  and  thus  it  was  before  the  flood.  Ant!  this  society  of  men  that  Ls 
called  the  churchy  has  always  be^n  built  on  the  foundation  of  those  revelations 
which  we  have  in  the  Scriptures,  which  have  always  been  essentially  the  same, 
though  gradually  increasing.  The  church  before  the  flood,  was  built  on  the 
foundation  of  those  revelations  of  Christ  which  were  given  to  Adam,  and  Abel, 
and  Enoch,  of  which  we  have  an  account  in  the  former  chapters  of  Genesis, 
and  others  of  the  like  import.  The  church  after  the  flood,  was  built  on  the 
foundation  of  the  revelations  made  to  Noah  and  Abraham,  to  Melchisedeck, 
Isaac,  anti  Jacob,  to  Joseph,  Job,  and  other  holy  men,  of  whom  we  have  an 
account  in  the  Scriptures,  or  other  revelations  that  were  to  the  same  purpose. 
And  after  this  the  church  depended  on  the  Scri|>tures  themselves  as  they  gra- 
dually increased  ;  so  (hat  the  church  of  God  has  always  been  built  on  the  foun- 
dation of  divine  revelation,  and  always  on  those  revelations  that  were  essen- 
tially the  same,  and  which  were  summarily  comprehended  in  the  holy  Scrip* 
tures,  and  ever  since  about  Moses's  time  have  been  built  on  the  Scriptures  them 
selves.  * 

So  that  the  opposition  which  has  been  made  to  the  church  of  God  in  ah 
ages,  has  alw*ays  been  against  the  same  religion,  and  the  same  revelation. 
Now  therefore  the  violent  and  perpetual  opposition  that  has  ever  been  made 
by  the  corruption  and  wickedness  of  mankind  against  this  church,  is  a  strong 
irgument  of  the  truth  of  this  religion,  and  this  revelation,  upon  which  this 
church  has  always  been  built.  Contraries  are  well  argued  one  from  another. 
We  may  well  and  safely  argue,  that  a  thing  is  good,  according  to  the  degree 
of  opposition  in  which  it  stands  to  evil,  or  the  degree  in  which  evil  o|)|K)ses  it, 
and  is  an  enemy  to  it     We  may  well  argue,  that  a  thing  is  light,  by  the  great 

Vol   I.  GO 
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enmity  which  darkness  has  to  it.  Now  it  is  evident,  by  the  things  which  yoii 
have  heard  concerning  the  church  of  Christ,  and  that  holy  religion  of  Jesu^ 
Christ  which  it  has  professed,  that  the  wickedness  of  the  world  has  had  a  per- 
petual hatred  to  it,  and  has  made  most  violent  opposition  against  it. 

That  the  chuich  of  God  has  always  met  with  great  opposition  in  the  world, 
none  can  deny.  This  is  plain  by  profane  hislory  as  far  as  that  reaches;  and 
before  that,  divine  history  gives  us  the  same  account.  The  church  of  God,  and 
its  religion  and  worship,  began  to  be  opposed  in  Cain's  and  Abel's  time,  and  was 
so  when  the  earth  w*as  filled  with  violence  in  Noah's  time.  And  after  this  how 
was  the  church  opposed  in  Egypt !  And  how  was  the  church  of  Israel 
always  hated  by  the  nations  round  about,  agreeable  to  that  in  Jer.  xii.  9, 
"  Aliiie  heritage  is  unto  me  as  a  speckled  bird,  the  birds  round  about  are  against 
her."  And  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  how  was  this  church  persecuted  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  others  !  And  how  was  Christ  persecuted  when  he 
was  on  earth  !  And  how  were  the  apostles  and  other  Christians  persecuted  by 
the  Jews  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans!  How  violent 
were  that  people  against  the  church  !  And  how  dreadful  was  the  opposition 
of  the  Heathen  world  against  the  Christian  church  a  A  er  this  before  Constantine ! 
How  great  was  their  spite  against  the  true  religion  !  And  since  that,  how  yet 
more  violent,  and  spiteful,  and  cruel,  has  been  the  opposition  of  Antichrist 
against  the  church  ! 

There  is  no  other  such  instance  of  opposition.  History  gives  no  account  of 
any  other  body  of  men  that  have  been  so  hated,  and  so  maliciously  and  insatia- 
bly pursued  and  persecuted,  nor  any  thing  like  it.  No  other  religion  ever  was 
so  maliirncd  age  after  age.  The  nations  of  other  professions  have  enjoyetl  their 
religions  in  peace  and  quietness,  however  they  have  differed  from  their  neigh- 
bors. One  nation  has  \^ orshipped  one  sort  oi  gods,  and  others  another,  without 
molcsiinij  or  disturbing  one  another  about  it.  All  the  spite  and  opposition  has 
btvn  against  this  religion,  which  the  church  of  Christ  has  professed.  All  other 
religions  have  seemed  to  show  an  implacable  enmity  to  this  ;  and  men  have 
seemed  to  have,  from  one  age  to  another,  such  a  spite  aga'mst  it,  that  they  have 
seemed  as  though  they  could  never  satisfy  their  cruelty.  They  put  their  inven- 
tions upon  the  rack  to  find  out  torments  that  should  be  cruel  enough ;  and  yet, 
after  all,  never  seemed  to  be  satisfied.  Their  thirst  has  never  been  salisfieil 
with  blootl. 

So  that  this  is  out  of  doubt,  that  this  religion,  and  these  Scripturt^s,  have 
always  been  malignantly  opposed  in  the  world.  The  only  question  that  re- 
mains is,  What  it  is  that  has  made  this  opposition  ?  Whether  or  not  it  has 
been  good  or  bad  ?  Whether  it  be  the  wickedness  and  corruption  of  the  world, 
or  not,  that  has  done  this  ?  But  of  this  there  can  be  no  greater  doubt  than  of 
t}ie  other,  if  we  consider  how  causeless  this  cruelty  has  always  been,  who  the 
opjK)sers  have  been,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  op])Osed.  The  oppo- 
sition has  chiefly  been  from  Heathenism  and  Popery ;  which  things  certainly 
are  evil.  Tiiey  are  both  of  them  very  evil,  and  the  fruits  of  the  blindness,  corrup- 
tion, and  wickcnlness  of  men,  as  the  very  Deists  themselves  confess.  The  light 
of  nature  shows,  that  the  religion  of  Heathens,  consisting  in  the  worship  of 
idols,  and  sacrificing  their  children  to  them,  and  in  obscene  and  abominable  rites 
and  ceremonies,  is  wickedness.  And  the  superstitions,  and  idolatries,  and  usur- 
pations of  the  cliurch  of  Rome,  are  no  less  contrary  to  the  light  of  nature.  By 
this  it  appears,  that  this  opposition  which  has  been  made  aga'mst  the  church  of 
God,  has  been  made  by  wicked  men.  And  with  regard  to  the  opposition  of 
the  Jews  in  Christ's  and  the  apostles'  times,  it  was  in  a  most  corrupt  time  of 
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that  nation,  when  the  people  were  generally  become  exceeding  wicked,  sis 
some  of  Ihe  Jewish  writers  themselves,  as  Josephus  and  others,  who  lived  about 
that  time,  do  expressly  say.  And  that  it  has  been  niere  wickedness  that  has 
made  this  opposition,  is  manifest,  from  the  manner  of  opposition,  the  extreme 
violence,  injustice,  and  cruelty,  with  which  the  church  of  God  has  been  treated 
It  seems  to  show  the  hand  of  malignant  infernal  spirits  in  it. 

Now  what  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  the  corruption  and  wickedness  of 
the  world  should  so  implacably  set  itself  against  this  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  against  the  Scriptures,  but  only  that  they  are  contrary  to  wickedness,  and 
consequently  are  good  and  holy  ?  Why  should  the  enemies  of  Christ,  for  so 
many  thousand  years  together,  manifest  such  a  mortal  hatred  of  this  religion, 
but  only  that  it  is  the  cause  of  God  ?  If  the  Scriptures  be  not  the  word  of 
God,  and  the  religion  of  the  church  of  Christ  be  not  the  true  religion,  then  it 
must  follow,  that  it  is  a  most  wicked  religion  ;  nothing  but  a  pack  of  lies  and 
abominable  delusions,  invented  by  the  enemies  of  God  themselves.  And  if  this 
were  so,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  enemies  of  God,  and  the  wickedness  of  the 
world,  would  have  maintained  such  a  perpetual  and  implacable  enmity 
against  it 

(2.)  It  is  a  great  argument  that  the  Christian  church  and  its  religion  is  from 
God,  that  it  has  been  upheld  hitherto  through  all  the  opposition  and  dangers  it 
has  passed  through.  That  the  church  of  Go<l  and  the  true  religion,  which  has  been 
so  continually  and  violently  opposed,  with  so  many  endeavors  to  overthrow  it, 
and  which  has  so  often  been  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  almost  swallowed 
up,  through  the  greatest  part  of  six  thousand  years,  has  yet  been  upheld,  does 
most  remarkably  show  the  ham!  of  God  in  favor  of  the  church.  If  we  consider 
it,  it  will  appear  one  of  the  greatest  wontlers  and  miracles  that  ever  came 
to  pass.  Tiiere  is  nothing  else  like  it  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  is  no 
other  society  of  men  that  has  stood  as  the  church  has.  As  to  the  old  world 
which  was  before  the  flooil,  that  was  overthrown  by  a  deluge  of  waters ;  but 
yet  the  church  of  Go<l  was  preserved.  Satan's  visible  kingdom  on  earth  was 
then  once  entirely  overthrown ;  but  the  visible  kingdom  of  Christ  never  has 
been  overthrown.  All  those  ancient  human  kingdoms  and  monarchies  of  which 
we  read,  and  which  have  been  in  former  ages,  they  are  long  since  come  to  an 
end.  Those  kingdoms  of  wliich  we  read  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  the  Moab- 
ites,  the  Ammonites,  the  Edomites,  &c.,  they  are  all  long  ago  come  to  an  end. 
Those  four  great  monarchies  of  the  world  have  been  overthrown,  one  after  an- 
other. The  great  empire  of  proud  Babylon  was  overthrown  by  the  Persians ; 
and  then  the  Persian  empire  w*as  overthrown  by  the  Greeks ;  aAei  this  the 
Grecian  empire  was  overthrown  by  the  Romans ;  and,  finally,  the  Roman  em- 
pire fell  a  sacrifice  to  various  barbarous  nations.  Here  is  a  remarkable  fulfil- 
men.  of  the  words  of  the  text  with  respect  to  other  things,  even  the  greatest 
and  mo«t  glorious  of  them:  they  have  all  grown  old  and  have  vanished  away  : 
**  The  moth  has  eaten  them  up  like  a  garment,  and  the  worm  has  eaten  (hem 
like  wool;"  but  yet  God's  church  remains. 

Nevtfr  were  there  so  many  potent  endeavors  to  destroy  any  thing  else,  as 
there  have  been  to  difstroy  the  church.  Other  kingdoms  and  societies  of  men, 
^hich  have  appeared  to  be  ten  times  as  strong  as  the  church  of  God,  have  been 
dcstroynl  with  a  hundreth  part  of  the  opposition  which  the  church  of  God  has 
met  with ;  which  shows,  that  it  is  God  who  has  been  the  protector  of  the 
fhurch.  For  it  is  most  plain,  that  it  has  not  upheld  itself  by  its  own  strength. 
For  the  roost  part,  it  has  been  a  very  weak  society.  Tbev  have  been  a  little 
flork  *  «o  they  were  of  old.    The  children  of  Israel  were  iMit  a  umall  han«)fiil 
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of  people,  in  comparison  of  the  many  who  sought  their  overthrow.  And  so  in 
Christ's  lime,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  church  after  Chrbt's  resur- 
rection, they  were  but  a  remnant:  whereas  the  whole  multitude  uf  the  Jewish 
nation  were  against  them.  And  so  in  the  beginning  of  the  Gehale  church, 
tney  were  but  a  small  number  in  comparison  with  the  Heathen,  who  sought 
their  overthrow.  And  so  in  the  dark  times  of  Arjtichrist,  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, they  were  but  a  liandful ;  and  yet  their  enemies  could  not  overthrow  thenu 
And  it  has  commonly  been  so,  that  the  enemies  of  the  church  have  not  only 
had  the  greatest  number  on  their  side,  but  they  have  had  the  strength  on  their 
side  in  oiher  respects.  They  have  commonly  had  all  the  civil  authority  on  their 
side.  So  it  was  in  Egypt :  the  civil  authority  was  on  the  side  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  church  were  oidy  their  slaves,  and  were  in  their  hands ;  and  yet  they 
could  not  overthrow  them.  And  so  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  persecution  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  :  the  authority  was  all  on  the  side  of  the  persecutors,  and 
the  church  was  under  their  dominion ;  and  yet  all  their  cruelty  could  not  ex- 
tirpate it.  And  so  it  was  afterwards  in  the  time  of  the  Heathen  Roman  gov- 
ernu)ent.  And  so  it  was  in  the  time  of  Julian  the  apostate,  who  did  his  utmost 
to  overthrow  the  Christian  church,  and  to  restore  Heathenism.  And  so  it  has 
been  for  the  most  part  since  the  rise  of  Antichrist :  for  a  great  many  ages,  the 
civil  authority  was  all  on  the  side  of  Antichrist,  and  the  church  seemed  to  be  in 
their  hands. 

And  not  only  has  the  strength  of  the  enemies  of  the  church  been  greater 
than  the  strength  of  the  church,  but  ordinarily  the  church  has  not  used  what 
strength  they  have  had  in  their  own  defence,  but  have  committed  themselves  wholly 
to  God.  So  it  was  in  the  lime  of  the  Jewish  persecutions  before  thedestructior 
of  Jetusalem  by  the  Romans;  and  so  it  was  in  the  lime  of  the  Heathen  perse 
culions  before  Conslaiitine  ;  the  Chri>liiins  did  not  only  not  rise  up  in  arms  to  de- 
fend themselves,  but  they  di(f  not  pretend  to  make  any  forcible  resistance  to  their 
Heathen  persecutors.  So  it  has  lor  the  most  part  been  under  the  Popish  per- 
secutions ;  and  yet  they  have  never  been  able  to  ovei throw  the  church  of  God; 
but  it  stands  to  this  very  day. 

And  this  is  still  the  more  exceeding  wonderful,  if  we  consider  how  oAen 
the  church  has  been  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  the  case  seemed  to  be 
desperate,  arul  all  hope  gone,  and  ihey  seemed  to  be  swallowed  up.  In  th( 
time  of  the  old  world,  when  wickedness  so  prevailed,  as  that  but  one  famil) 
was  left,  yet  Go<l  wonderfully  appeared,  and  overthrew  the  wicked  world  witJ 
a  floo<l,  and  preserved  his  church.  And  so  at  the  Red  Sea,  when  Pharaoh  an9 
his  host  thought  they  were  quite  sure  of  their  prey ;  yet  God  appeared,  and  de- 
stroyed them,  and  delivered  his  church.  And  so  was  it  from  time  to  time  in  the 
church  of  Israel,  as  has  been  shown.  So  under  the  tenth  and  last  Heathen 
persi*cution,  their  persecutors  boasted  that  now  they  had  done  the  business  for 
the  Christians,  and  had  overthrown  the  Chrliitian  church ;  yet  in  the  midst  of 
their  triumph,  the  Christian  cliurch  rises  out  of  the  dust  and  prevails,  and  the 
Heathen  empire  totally  falls  before  it.  So  when  the  Christian  church  seemed 
ready  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  Arian  heresy ;  so  when  Antichrist  rose  and 

Erevailed,  and  all  the  world  wondered  after  the  beast,  and  the  church  for  many 
undred  years  was  reducctt  to  such  a  small  number,  and  seemed  to  be  hidden, 
and  the  |)ower  of  the  world  was  enufaged  to  destroy  those  little  remainders  of 
the  church ;  yet  they  could  never  fully  accomplish  their  design,  and  at  last  God 
wonderfully  revived  his  church  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  made  it  to 
stand  as  it  were  on  its  feet  in  the  sight  of  its  enemies,  and  raised  it  out  of  their 
reach.    And  so  since,  when  the  Popish  powers  have  plotted  the  overthrow  of 
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the  Refoi  med  church,  and  have  seemed  just  about  to  bring  their  matters  to  a 
conclusion,  and  to  finish  their  design,  then  God  has  wonderfully  appeared  lor 
the  deliverance  of  his  church,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution  by  King 
William.  And  so  it  has  betn  from  lime  to  time  ;  presently  after  the  darkest  times 
of  the  church,  God  has  made  his  church  most  gloriously  to  flourish. 

If  such  a  preservation  of  the  church  of  God,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
hitherto,  attended  with  such  circumstances,  is  not  sufficient  to  show  a  divine 
hand  in  favor  of  it,  what  can  be  devised  that  would  be  sufGcient  ?  But  if  this 
be  from  the  divine  hand,  then  God  owns  the  church,  and  owns  her  religion,  and 
owns  that  revelation  and  those  Scriptures  on  which  she  is  built ;  and  so  it  will 
follow,  that  their  religion  is  the  true  religion,  or  God's  religion,  and  that  the 
IScriptures,  which  they  make  their  rule,  are  his  word. 

(3.)  We  may  draw  this  further  argument  for  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  from  what  has  been  said,  viz.,  that  God  has  so  fulfilled  those  things 
which  are  foretold  in  the  Scriptures. — 1  have  already  observed,  as  I  went  along, 
how  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  were  fulfilled  :  I  shall  now  therefore  single  out 
but  two  instances  of  the  fulfihnent  of  Scripture  prophecy. 

[1.]  One  is  in  preserving  his  church  from  being  ruined.  I  have  just  now 
shown  what  an  evidence  this  is  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  in  itself 
considered  :  I  now  speak  of  it  as  a  fulfilment  of  Scripture  prophecy.  This  is 
abnndanlly  foretold  and  promised  in  the  Scriptures,  as  particularly  in  the  text: 
there  it  is  foretold,  that  other  things  shall  fail,  other  kingdoms  and  monarchies 
vviiich  set  themselves  in  opposition,  should  come  to  nothing  :  **  The  moth  should 
i»'i  thtMu  up  like  a  garment,  ami  the  worm  should  eat  them  like  wool."  And  so 
it  has  in  fact  come  to  pass.  Hut  it  is  here  foretold,  that  God's  covenant  mercy 
Co  his  church  should  continue  forever ;  and  so  it  hath  hitherto  proved,  though 
now  it  be  so  many  ages  since,  and  though  the  church  has  pa>se<l  throui^h  so 
many  dangers,  'i'he  same  is  promiseil,  fca.  liv.  17,  "  No  weapon  that  is  form- 
ed against  thee,  shall  prosper ;  and  every  tongue  that  shall  rise  against  thee  in 
fudginent,  thou  shalt  condemn."  And  again,  Isa.  xlix.  14,  15,  16,*'  Hut  Zion 
fiaid.  The  Lord  hath  forsaken  me,  and  my  Lord  hath  forgotten  me.  Can  a  wo- 
man fiT^et  her  sucking  child,  that  she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of 
tier  womb  ?  Yea,  they  may  forget,  but  yet  will  I  not  forget  thee.  Behold,  1  have 
craven  thee  upon  the  palms  of  my  hands,  thy  walls  are  continually  before  me." 
The  same  is  promised  again,  in  Isa.  lix.  2],  and  Isa.  xliii.  1,  2,  and  Zech.  xii. 
2,  3.  So  Christ  promises  the  same,  when  he  says,  "  On  this  rock  will  1  build 
my  church,  aii<l  ihe  y^ales  c»f  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it."  Now  if  this  be 
not  Irom  (Jtnl,  and  the  Scriptures  be  not  the  word  of  God,  and  the  church  of 
Christ,  built  on  the  foundation  of  this  word  be  not  of  Gt>d,  how  could  the  per- 
sons wlio  f  Tetold  this,  know  it  ?  for  if  the  church  were  not  of  God,  it  was  a  very 
unlikely  thing  ever  to  come  to  pass.  For  they  foretold  the  great  opposition,  and 
the  great  dangers,  and  also  foretold  that  other  kingdoms  should  come  to  nought, 
und  that  the  church  should  otten  be  ahnost  swallowed  up,  as  it  were  easy  to 
show,  and  yet  foretold  that  the  church  shouhl  remain.  Now  how  could  they 
foresee  so  unlikely  a  thing  but  by  divine  inspiration  ? 

[2.]  The  other  remarkable  instance  which  1  shall  mention  of  the  fulfilment 
of  Scri))ture  prophecy,  is  in  fulfdling  what  is  foretold  concerning  Antichri.sty  a 
certain  great  opposer  of  Christ  ami  his  kingdom.  Ami  the  way  that  this  An- 
tichrist should  arise,  is  foretold,  viz.,  not  among  the  Heathen,  or  those  nations 
that  never  professed  Christianity ;  but  that  he  should  arise  by  the  apostasy  and 
falling  away  of  the  Christian  church  into  a  conunt  state :  2  Thess.  ii.  3,  "  For 
that  day  shall  not  come,  except  there  come  a  falling  away  first,  and  that  man 
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of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of  perdition." — And  it  is  prophesied,  that  this  An- 
tichrist, or  man  of  sin,  should  be  one  that  should  set  himself  up  in  the  temple 
or  visible  church  of  God,  pretending  to  be  vested  with  the  power  of  God  hiip- 
self,  as  head  of  the  church,  as  it  the  same  chapter,  verse  4.  And  all  this  la 
exactly  come  to  pass  in  the  church  of  Rome.  Again,  it  is  intimated,  that  the 
nse  of  Antichrist  should  be  gradual,  as  there,  verse  7,  "  For  the  mystery  of  in- 
iquity doth  already  work ;  only  he  who  now  letteth,  will  let,  untd  he  be  taken 
out  of  the  way."  This  also  came  to  pass. — Again,  it  is  prophesied  of  such  a 
great  and  mighty  enemy  of  the  Christian  church,  that  he  should  be  a  great 
prince  or  monarch  of  the  Roman  empire :  so  he  is  represented  as  a  horn 
of  the  fourth  beast  in  Daniel,  or  fourth  kingdom  or  monarchy  upon  earth,  as 
the  angel  himself  explains  it,  as  you  may  see  of  the  little  horn  in  the  7th  chap- 
ter of  Daniel.  This  also  came  to  pass. — Yea,  it  is  prophesied  that  the  seat  of 
this  great  prince,  or  pretended  vicar  of  Go<l,  and  head  of  his  church,  should  be 
in  the  city  of  Rome  itself.  In  the  17th  chapter  of  Revelation,  it  is  said  ex- 
pressly, that  the  spiritual  whore,  or  false  church,  shouhl  have  her  seat  on  seven 
mountains  or  hills:  Rev.  xvii.  9,  "The  seven  heads  are  seven  mountains,  on 
which  the  woman  sitteth  :"  and  in  the  last  verse  of  the  chapter,  it  is  said  ex- 
pressly, "  The  woman  which  thou  sawest,  is  that  great  city  which  reigneth 
over  the  kings  of  the  earth ;"  which  it  is  certain  was  at  that  time  the  city  of 
Rome.     Tliis  prophecy  has  also  come  to  pass  in  the  church  of  Rome. 

Further,  it  was  prophesied,  that  this  Antichrist  should  reign  over  peoples, 
and  multitudes,  and  nations,  and  tongues.  Rev.  xvii.  15  ;  and  that  all  the  world 
should  wonder  after  the  beast,  Rev.  xiii.  3.  This  also  came  to  pass  in  the 
church  of  Rome.  It  was  foretold  that  this  Antichrist  shouhl  be  eniinent  and 
remarkable  for  the  sin  of  pride,  pretending  to  great  things,  and  assuming 
veiy  much  to  liim^df:  so  in  the  forementioned  place  in  Tliessalonians,  '*  That 
he  should  exalt  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,"  or  that  is  worshipped." 
So  Rev.  xiii.  5,"  And  there  was  given  unto  him  a  mouth  speaking  great  things, 
and  blasphemies."  Dan.  vii.  20,  the  little  horn  is  said  to  have  a  mouth  speak* 
ing  very  great  things,  and  his  look  to  be  more  stout  than  his  fellows.  Thif 
also  came  to  pass  in  the  Pope,  and  the  church  of  Rome. — It  was  also  prophcsi 
ed,  that  Antichrist  should  be  an  exceeding  cruel  pei*secutor,  Dan.  vii.  21.  Th( 
same  horn  made  war  with  the  saints,  and  prevailed  against  them  :  Revelation 
xiii.  7,  "  And  it  was  given  unto  him  to  make  war  with  the  saints,  and  to  over- 
come them."  Revelation  xvii.  6, "  And  I  saw  the  woman  drunken  with  the  blood 
of  the  saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus."  This  also  came  to  paiss 
in  tiie  church  ot"  Rome.— It  was  foretold,  that  Antichrist  should  excel  in  craft 
and  policy :  Dan.  vii.  S,  "  In  this  horn  were  eyes  like  the  eyes  of  a  man."  And 
verse  20,  '*  Even  of  that  horn  that  had  eyes."  This  also  came  to  pass  in  the 
church  of  Rome. — It  was  foretold  that  the  kings  of  Christendom  should  be  sub- 
ject to  Antichrist:  Rev.  xvii.  12,  13,  "  Ami  the  ten  horns  which  thou  sawest, 
are  ten  kings,  which  have  received  no  kingdom  as  yet ;  but  receive  power  as 
kings  one  hour  with  the  beast.  These  have  one  mind,  and  shall  give  their 
j)ower  and  strength  unto  the  beast."  This  also  came  to  pass  with  respect  to 
the  Roniish  church. — It  was  foretold,  that  he  shouhl  perform  pietendeil  mira- 
cles and  l)ing  wonders  :  2  Thess.  ii.  9,  **  Whose  coming  is  after  the  working 
of  Satan,  with  all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying  wonders."  Rev.  xiii.  13,  14, 
**  And  he  doth  great  wonders,  so  that  he  maketh  fire  come  down  from  heaven 
on  the  earth,  in  the  sight  of  men,  and  deceiveth  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth, 
by  the  means  of  tho<<e  miracles  which  he  had  power  to  do  in  the  sight  of  the 
beast"     This  also  came  to  pass  in  the  church  of  Rome.     Fire*s  coming  down 
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from  heaven,  seems  to  have  reference  to  iheir  excommunications,  which  were 
dreaileil  like  fire  from  heaven.— It  was  foretold,  that  he  should  forbid  to  marry, 
anil  to  abstain  from  meats  :  1  Tim.  iv.  3,  "  Forbidding  to  marry,  and  com- 
manding to  abstain  from  meats,  which  God  hath  created  to  be  received  with 
thanksi^iving."  This  also  is  exactly  fulfilled  in  the  church  of  Rome.— It  was 
foretoM,  that  he  should  be  very  rich,  and  arrive  at  a  great  degree  of  earthly 
«plendor  and  glory  :  Rev.  xvii.  4, "  And  the  woman  was  arrayed  in  purple  and 
scarlet  color,  and  decked  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  pearls,  having  a 
golden  cup  in  her  hand."  And  so  chap,  xviii.  7,  12,  13,  16.  This  also  is 
come  to  pass  with  respect  to  the  church  of  Rome. — It  was  foretold  that  he 
should  forbid  any  to  buy  or  sell,  but  those  that  had  his  mark  :  Rev.  xiii.  17, 
^  And  that  no  man  might  buy  or  sell,  save  he  that  had  the  mark,  or  the  name 
of  the  b<;ast,  or  the  number  of  his  name."  Tiiis  also  is  fulfilled  in  the  church 
of  Rome. — It  was  foretold,  that  he  should  sell  the  souls  of  men.  Rev.  xviii.  13, 
where,  in  enumerating  the  articles  of  his  merchandise,  Mc^u/t/^  q/*/r« en  are  men- 
tioned as  ont*.  This  also  is  exactly  fulfilled  in  the  same  church. — It  was  foretold, 
that  Antichrist  wouhl  not  suffer  the  bodies  of  God's  people  to  be  p'lt  into  graves: 
Rev.  xi.S,  9,  "  And  their  dead  bodies  shall  lie  in  the  street  of  the  great  city — 
and  they — shall  not  suffer  their  dead  bodies  to  be  put  in  graves."  This  also 
has  literally  come  to  pass  with  respect  to  the  church  of  Rome. — I  might  men- 
tion many  other  things  which  were  foretold  of  Antichrist,  or  that  great  enemy 
of  the  church  so  often  sjioken  of  in  Scripture,  and  show  that  they  were  fulfilled 
most  exactly  in  the  Pope  and  the  church  of  Rome. 

How  strong  an  argument  is  this,  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God  ! 

2.  Hut  now  I  come  to  a  second  iiifvraice  ;  which  is  this  :  from  what  has 
been  said,  we  may  learn  what  the  spirit  of  true  Clnistians  is,  viz.,  a  spirit  of 
sufferini^.  Seeing  God  has  so  ordered  it  in  ills  providence,  that  his  cluirch 
should  tor  so  long  a  time,  for  the  greater  part  ol*  so  njany  ages,  be  in  a  suffer- 
ing state,  yea,  and  often  in  a  state  of  such  extreme  suflerini::,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  spirit  of  the  true  church  is  a  suffeiing  spiiit,  olherwi>e  (jod  never 
would  have  ordered  so  nmch  suffering  for  the  cliurch ;  for  doubtless  God  ac- 
commo<latcs  the  state  and  circumstanci*s  of  the  church  to  the  spirit  that  he  has 
given  them.  We  see  by  what  has  been  said,  how  n^any  aiul  great  sufl'erings 
tlie  Christian  church  for  the  most  pait  has  been  under  for  these  1700  years  : 
no  wouiler  therefore  that  Christ  so  much  inculcated  upon  his  disciples,  that  it 
was  necessary,  that  if  any  would  be  his  disciples,  **  tiiey  must  deny  themselves, 
and  take  up  their  cross  and  follow  liim." 

AutI  we  may  aijjue,  that  the  spirit  of  the  true  church  of  Christ  is  a  suffering 
spirit,  by  the  spirit  the  church  has  shown  anti  exercised  under  her  sufferings. 
She  has  actually,  under  those  terrible  persecutions  through  which  she  has  passed, 
rather  chosen  to  undergo  those  dreadful  torments,  and  to  sell  all  for  the  pearl 
of  great  price,  to  suffer  all  thai  her  bitterest  enemies  C(»uld  inflict,  than  to  re- 
nounce Cliri?t  and  his  religion.  History  furnishes  us  with  a  great  number  of 
remarkable  instances,  sets  in  view  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses.  This  abundantly 
confirms  the  neceN>ity  of  being  of  a  spirit  to  sell  :iH  lor  Christ,  to  renounce  our 
own  ea^*,  our  own  worMly  profit,  and  honor,  and  (»ur  all,  lor  himy  and  for  the 
gospel 

Let  US  inquire,  whether  we  are  of  such  a  spirit.  How  does  it  prove  upon 
trial  ?  Does  it  prove  in  fact  that  we  are  willinu  t-  f*  ny  ourselves,  and  renounce 
our  own  worldly  interest,  and  to  pass  through  the  tnals  to  which  we  are  called 
111  provitjence?  Alas,  how  small  are  our  triaN,  cotiipared  with  those  of  many 
of  our  fellow  Chiistians  in  former  agc*s!   And  I  would  on  this  occasion  apply 
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that  in  Jer.  xii.  5,  "  If  thou  hast  nin  with  the  footmen,  and  they  have  wearirrj 
thee,  then  how  canst  ihou  contend  with  horses?"  If  you  have  not  been  able  to 
endure  the  light  trials  to  which  you  have  been  called  in  this  age,  and  in  this 
lanti,  how  would  you  be  able  to  endure  the  far  greater  trials  to  which  ihe  chwrch 
has  been  called  in  former  ages  ?  Every  true  Christian  has  the  spirit  of  a  maHyr, 
and  would  suffer  as  a  martyr,  if  he  were  called  to  it  in  providence. 

3.  Hence  we  learn  what  great  reason  we  have,  assuredly  to  expect  the 
fulfilment  of  what  yet  remains  to  be  fulfilled  of  things  foretold  in  Scripture. 
The  Scriptures  foretell  many  great  things  yet  to  be  fulfilled  before  the  end  of  the 
world.  But  there  seem  to  be  great  difficulties  in  the  way.  We  seem  at  present 
to  be  very  far  from  such  a  state  as  is  foretold  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  we  have 
abundant  reason  to  expect,  that  these  things,  however  seemingly  difficult,  wdl 
yet  be  accomplished  in  their  season.  We  see  the  faithfulness  of  God  to  hia 
promises  hitherto.  How  true  has  God  been  to  his  church,  and  remembered  his 
mercy  from  generation  to  generation!  We  may  say  concerning  what  God  has 
done  hitherto  (or  his  church,  as  Joshua  said  to  the  children  of  Israel,  Jash.  xxiii 
14,  *'  That  not  one  thing  hath  failed  of  all  that  the  Lord  our  God  liath  spoken 
concerning  his  church ;"  but  all  things  are  hitherto  come  to  pass  agreeably  to 
the  divine  prediction.  This  should  strengthen  our  faith  in  those  promises,  and 
encourage  us,  and  stir  us  up  to  earnest  prayer  to  God  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  great  and  glorious  things  which  yet  remain  to  be  fulfilled. 

It  has  already  been  shown  how  the  success  of  Christ's  redemption  was  car- 
ried on  through  various  perioils  down  to  the  present  time. 

Alldy,  I  come  now  to  show  how  the  success  of  Christ's  redemption  will  be 
carried  on  from  the  present  time,  till  Antichrist  is  fallen,  and  Satan's  visible 
kiui^doni  on  earth  is  destroyed.  And  with  respect  to  this  space  of  time,  we  have 
nothin:;  to  «j;uitle  us  but  the  propheci<»s  of  Scripture.  Through  most  of  the  time 
from  the  fall  of  man  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  we  had 
Scripture  history  to  guide  us ;  and  from  thence  to  the  present  time  we  ha<l  pro- 
phecy, together  with  the  accomplishment  of  it  in  providence,  as  related  in  human 
histories.  But  henceforward  we  have  only  prophecy  to  guide  us.  And  here 
I  would  pass  by  those  things  that  are  oidy  conjectural,  or  that  are  surmised  by 
some  from  those  prophecies  which  are  doubtful  in  their  interpretation,  and  shall 
insist  only  on  those  things  which  are  more  clear  and  evident. 

We  know  not  what  particular  events  are  to  cr)me  to  pass  before  that  glori- 
ous work  of  Goil's  Spiiil  begins,  by  which  Satan's  kingdom  is  to  be  overthrown. 
Bv  the  consent  of  most  divines,  there  are  hut  few  things,  if  any  at  all,  that  are 
foretold  to  be  accomplished  before  the  beginnir.g  ol  that  glorious  work  of  GihI. 
Some  think  the  slaying  of  the  witnesses.  Rev.  xi.  7,8,  is  not  yet  accomplished. 
So  divines  differ  with  respect  to  the  pouring  out  of  the  seven  vials,  of  which  wc 
have  an  account,  Rev.  xvi,  how  many  are  already  poured  out,  or  how  many 
remain  to  be  |w>ured  out ;  though  a  late  expositor,  whom  I  have  before  men- 
tioned to  you,  seems  to  make  it  very  plain  and  evident,  that  all  are  already 
poured  out  but  two,  viz.  the  sixth  on  tlie  river  Euphrates,  and  the  seventh  into 
the  air.  But  1  will  not  now  stand  to  inquire  what  is  intendeil  by  the  j>ouring 
out  of  the  sixth  vial  on  the  river  P2uphrates,  that  the  way  of  the  kini«s  of  the 
cast  may  be  prepared ;  but  only  would  say,  that  it  seems  to  be  S4)metliing  im- 
mediately preparing  the  way  for  the  destruction  of  the  spiritual  Babylon,  as  the 
dr}'ing  up  of  the  river  Euphrates,  which  ran  through  the  midst  of  old  Babylon^ 
was  what  prepared  the  way  of  the  kings  of  the  Aledes  and  Pei^ians,  the  kings 
of  the  east,  to  come  in  under  the  walls,  and  destroy  that  city. 

But  whatever  this  be,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  is  any  thing  which  sliall  be 
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accompHshefl  before  that  work  of  God's  Spirit  is  begun,  by  wbik.h,  as  it  goes 
on,  Satan's  visible  kiii^iloin  on  earth  shall  be  ullerl)  overthrown.  And  there- 
fore I  would  procetd  direcil)  to  consider  what  the  Scripture  reveals  concerning 
the  work  of  (Jod  itself,  by  which  he  will  bring  about  this  great  event,  as  being 
the  next  thing  which  is  to  be  accomplished  that  we  are  certain  of  from  the 
prophecies  o(  Scripture. 

And,  first,  I  would  observe  two  things  in  general  concerning  it. 
1.  We  have  all  reason  to  conclude  from  the  Scriptures,  that  just  before  this 
work  of  God  begins,  it  will  be  a  very  dark  time  with  respect  to  the  interests  of 
religion  in  the  world.  It  has  been  so  before  those  glorious  revivals  of  religion 
that  have  been  hitherto.  It  was  so  when  Christ  came  ;  it  was  an  exceeding 
degenerate  time  among  the  Jews  :  and  so  it  was  a  very  dark  time  bel'ure  the 
Reformation.  And  not  only  so,  but  it  seems  to  be  foretohl  in  Scripture,  that 
it  shall  be  a  time  of  but  little  religion,  when  Christ  shall  come  to  set  up  his 
king<loni  in  the  world.  Thus  when  Christ  spake  of  his  coming,  to  encourage 
his  elect,  who  cry  to  him  day  and  night,  in  Lukexviii.  8,  he  adds  this,  "  Never- 
theless when  the  Son  of  man  cometh,  shall  he  find  faith  on  the  earth?" 
Which  seems  to  denote  a  great  prevalency  of  infidelity  just  before  Christ's  com- 
ing to  avenge  his  sulFering  church.  Though  Chri>t's  doming  at  the  last  judg- 
ment is  not  here  to  be  exclu<led,  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  special  respect  to  his 
coming  to  deliver  his  church  from  their  lon»^-continued  sulfering,  persecuted 
state,  which  is  accomplished  only  at  his  coming  at  the  destruction  of  Antichrist. 
That  time  that  the  elect  cry  to  God. a^*  in  Rev.  vi.  10,  "How  long,  O  Lord, 
holy  and  true,  closl  thou  not  judiie  and  avenije  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on 
the  earth  T'  And  the  time  spoki-n  of  in  Rev.  xviii.  20,  **  Rijoice  over  her, 
thou  htaven,  and  ye  holy  aposlles,  and  propluLs,  for  God  halh  avenged  you  on 
her,'*  will  then  be  aecoinpli>hfd. 

It  is  now  a  very  dark  time  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  religion,  and 
such  a  time  as  this  prophesied  ot  in  this  place;  wherein  there  is  but  a  little 
faith,  and  a  great  prevailin:r  of  infidelity  on  the  eaith.  There  is  now  a  remark- 
able fuUilment  of  that  in  2  Pet.  iii.  3  :  *'  Knowing  this,  that  there  shall  come 
in  the  last  days  scorters,  walking  in  their  own  lusts."  And  so  Jude  17,  18, 
**  But,  belove<l,  remember  ye  the  words  which  were  spoken  before  of  the  apostles 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;  how  that  they  told  you  there  >hould  be  mcx.kers  in 
the  last  time,  who  should  walk  after  their  own  ungodly  lusts."  Whether  the 
times  shall  be  any  darker  still,  or  how  much  darker,  before  the  beginning  of 
this  glorious  work  of  GtMJ,  we  cannot  tell. 

2.  There  is  no  reaxm  fiom  tlie  word  of  G(kI  to  think  any  other,  than  that  . 
tliis  great  work  of  God  will  be  wiouijht,  thoui^li  very  switily,  yet  gradually. 
As  the  children  of  Israel  were  gradually  brought  out  of  the  Babyhnii.sh  cap- 
tivity, first  one  company,  and  then  another,  and  gradually  rebuilt  tlieir  city  and 
temple;  and  as  the  Heathen  Roman  empire  was  deMroyed  by  a  gradual,  though 
a  very  swift  prevalency  of  the  go>pel ;  so,  though  there  are  many  things  which 
seem  to  hold  forth  as  though  the  work  of  Got!  would  be  exceetiing  swill,  and 
many  great  and  wonderful  events  shoulii  very  stiddenly  be  brought  to  pass,  and 
some  great  parts  of  Satan's  visible  kingdom  should  have  a  very  >udden  tall,  yet 
all  will  not  be  arcon)plishe<i  at  once,  as  by  some  great  miracle,  as  the  resur- 
rertk)n  of  the  dead  at  the  end  of  the  world  will  be  all  at  once ;  but  this  is  a 
work  which  will  be  accomplished  by  means,  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  use  of  the  ordinar}'  means  of  grace,  and  so  shall  be  gradually  brought 
lO  pass.  Son.e  shall  be  converted,  and  be  the  means  of  others'  conversion. 
Goii's  Spirit  sfiall  be  poured  out  fn-st  to  raise  up  instruments,  and  then  those  in* 
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struments  shall  be  useil  and  succeeded.  And  doubtless  one  nation  shall  be  en* 
lightened  and  converted  after  another,  one  false  religion  and  false  way  of 
worship  exploded  after  i.nother.  By  the  representation  in  Dan.  ii.  3,  4,  the 
stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands  gradually  grows.  So  Christ 
teaches  us,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  Matt, 
xiii.  31,  32,  and  like  leaven  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  verse  33.  The 
same  representation  we  have  in  Mark  iv.  26,  27,  2b,  and  in  the  vision  of  the 
waters  of  the  sanctuary,  £zek.  xlvii. — The  Scriptures  hold  forth  as  though 
there  should  be  several  successive  great  and  glorious  events  by  which  this 
glorious  wofk  shall  be  accomplished.  The  angel,  speaking  to  the  prophet 
Daniel  of  those  glorious  times,  mentions  two  glorious  peiioils,  at  the  end  of 
which  glorioAs  things  should  be  accomplished  :  Dan.  xii.  11,  '*  And  from  the 
time  that  the  daily  sacr.fice  shall  be  taken  away,  and  the  abomination  that 
n>akelh  desolate  set  up,  tlure shall  l»e  a  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety  days." 
But  then  he  adds  in  tlie  next  verse,  **  Blessed  is  he  that  waiteth,  and  cometh  to 
the  thousand  tlnee  liundted  and  five  and  thirty  days;"  intimating,  that  some- 
thing very  glorious  shall  be  accomplished  at  the  end  of  the  former  period,  but 
something  much  more  glorious  at  the  end  of  the  latter. 

But  1  now  proceed  1o  show  how  this  glorious  work  shall  be  accomplished. 

1.  The  Spnit  uf  (Jod  shall  be  gloiiously  poured  out  for  the  wonderful  re- 
vival anti  piopagaiion  of  religion.  This  great  work  shall  be  accomplished,  not 
by  tlie  authority  of  princes,  nor  by  the  wisdom  of  learned  men,  but  by  God's 
lioly  Spirit :  Zech.  iv.  G,  7,  "  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Who  art  thou,  O  great  mountain  ?  Before  Zerubba- 
bel  thou  shall  become  a  plain,  and  he  shall  hrinii^  forth  the  head  stone  thereof 
with  slioiilint^s,  crying,  (irace,  grace  unto  it."  So  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  speak- 
ing of  this  great  work  of  (iod,  says,  chap,  xxxix.  29,  **  Neither  will  I  hide  ray 
face  any  more  tVom  them  ;  for  i  have  poured  out  my  Spirit  on  the  house  of  Israel, 
saitli  the  I^ord  Liod."  We  know  not  where  this  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  shall 
begin,  or  whether  in  many  places  at  once,  or  whether,  what  hath  already  beeD| 
be  not  some  forerunner  and  beginning  of  it. 

This  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  w  hen  it  is  begun,  shall  soon  bring  great 
multitudes  to  forsake  that  vice  and  wickedness  which  now  so  generally  prevails, 
and  shall  cause  that  vital  religion  which  is  now  so  despised  and  laup^hed  at  in  the 
world,  to  revive.  The  work  of  conversion  shall  break  forth  and  go  on  in  such 
a  manner  as  never  has  been  hitherto;  agreeable  lo  that  in  Isa.  xhv.  3,  4,  5.— - 
(iod,  l»y  pouring  (»ul  his  Holy  Spirit,  will  furnish  men  to  be  glorious  instruments 
of  carrying  on  this  work  ;  will  fdl  them  with  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  fervent 
zeal  for  the  promoting  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  and 
propagating  the  gospel  in  the  woHd.  So  that  the  gospel  shall  begin  to  be 
preached  with  abundantly  greater  clearness  and  power  than  had  heretofore  been  : 
for  this  great  work  of  God  shall  be  brought  to  pass  by  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  as  is  represente<l  in  Rev.  xiv.  G,  7,  8.  That  before  Babylon  falls,  the 
gospel  shall  be  powerfully  preached  and  propagated  in  the  world. 

This  was  lypitiiHi  of  old  by  the  sounding  of  the  silver  trumpets  in  Israel  in  the 
beginnmg  of  their  jubilee:  I^*v.  xxv.  9,  *'  Tlien  shalt  thou  cause  the  trumpet 
3f  the  jubilee  to  sound  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month;  on  the  day  of 
atonement  shall  ye  make  the  trumpet  sound  throughout  all  your  land."  The 
glorious  times  which  are  approaching,  are  as  it  were  the  church's  jubilee,  which 
•hall  be  introduced  by  the  sounding  of  the  silver  trumpet  of  the  gobpel,  as  is 
foretold  in  Isa.  xxvii.  13,  **'  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  the  great 
irumi>el  shall  be  blown,  and  they  shall  come  which  were  ready  to  {terish  in  the 
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land  of  Assyria,  and  the  outcasts  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  shall  worship  ttie 
Lord  in  the  holy  raount  at  Jerusalem.**  And  thtre  shall  be  a  glorious  pouring 
out  of  the  Spirit  with  this  clear  and  powerful  preaching  of  the  gospel,  to  make 
it  successful  for  reviving  those  holy  doctrines  of  religion  which  are  now  chiefly 
ridiculed  in  the  world,  and  turning  many  from  heresy,  and  from  Popery,  and 
from  other  false  religions;  and  also  for  turning  many  from  their  vice  and  pro- 
faneness,  and  for  bringinjj  vast  multitudes  savingly  home  to  Christ. 

The  work  of  conversion  shall  go  on  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  spread 
more  and  more.  Many  shall  flow  together  to  the  goodness  of  the  liOrd,  and 
shall  come  as  it  were  in  flocks,  one  flock  and  multitude  after  another  continually 
flowing  in,  as  in  Isa.  Ix.  4,  5,  **  Lift  up  thine  eye  round  about,  and  see ;  all 
they  gather  tiiemselves  together,  they  come  to  thee ;  thy  sons  shall  come  from 
far,  and  thy  daughters  shall  be  nursed  at  thy  side.  Then  thou  shalt  see  and 
flow  together."  And  so  %'erse  8,  "  Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a  cloud,  and  as 
the  doves  to  their  windows?''  And  it  being  represented  in  the  foreinentioned 
place  in  the  Revelation,  that  the  gospel  shall  be  preached  to  every  tongue,  and 
kindred,  and  nation,  and  people,  before  the  fall  of  Antichrist  ;  so  we  may  sup- 
pose, that  it  will  soon  be  gloriously  successful  to  bring  in  multitudes  from  every 
nation ;  and  it  shall  spread  more  and  more  with  wonderful  swiftness,  and  vast 
numbers  shall  suddenly  be  brought  in  as  it  were  at  once,  as  you  may  see,  Isa. 
Ixvi.  7,  8,  9. 

2.  This  pourin<r  out  of  the  Spirit  of  God  will  not  effect  the  overthrow  of 
Satan's  visible  kirigdnin,till  there  hasfii^t  been  a  violent  and  mighty  opposition 
made.  In  this  the  Siripttne  is  plain,  that  when  Christ  is  thus  gloriously  com- 
ing forth,  and  the  dtstniflion  of  Antichrist  is  ready  at  hand,  and  Satan's  king- 
dom bei^ins  to  tolttr.  ami  to  appear  to  be  imminently  threatened,  the  powers  of 
the  kiuiitlotn  ofdarknt-ss  will  rise  up,  and  mightily  exert  themselves  to  prevent 
their  kingdom  being  oveithrown.  Thus  after  the  pouring  out  of  the  sixth  vial, 
which  WHS  to  <lry  up  the  river  Euphrates,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  spiritual  Babxlon.  it  is  represented  in  Rev.  xvi.,  as  though  the  powers 
of  hell  will  be  mightily  alarmed,  and  should  stir  up  themselves  to  oppose  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  before  the  seventh  and  hst  vial  shall  be  poured  out,  which 
shall  give  them  a  fuial  and  complete  overthrow.  We  have  an  accoimt  of  the 
pouring  out  of  the  sixth  in  verse  12.  And  then  upon  this,  the  beloved  disciple 
informs  us  in  the  following  verses,  that,  "  three  unclean  spirits  like  frogs  shall 
go  forth  unto  the  kinirs  of  the  earth,  to  gather  them  together  to  the  battle  of 
the  great  day  ot  God  Almighty."  This  seems  to  be  the  last  and  greatest  effort 
ot" Satan  :o  save  his  kin«;dom  from  being  overthrown;  though  peihaps  he  may 
make  as  great  towards  the  end  of  the  world  to  regain  it. 

When  the  Spirit  l)egins  to  be  so  gloriously  poured  forth,  and  the  devil  sees 
such  multitudes  Hocking  to  Christ  in  one  nation  and  another,  anil  the  founda- 
tions of  liis  kingdom  daily  undermining,  and  the  pillars  of  it  breaking,  and  the 
whole  ready  to  come  to  swift  and  sudden  destruction,  it  will  greatly  alarm  all 
hell.  Satan  has  ever  had  a  ciread  of  having  his  kingdom  overthrown,  and  he 
has  been  opp<»sinir  of  it  ever  since  Chri.st's  ascension,  and  has  U-en  doing  great 
works  to  Ibrlity  his  kiiiirdorn,  and  to  prevent  it,  ever  since  the  day  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great.  To  this  end  he  has  set  up  those  two  mighty  kingdoms  of  Anti- 
christ an<l  Mahomet,  muI  brought  in  all  the  heresies  and  superstitions  and  cor- 
ru]>t  opinions,  which  there  are  in  the  world  But  when  he  sees  all  begins  to 
fail,  it  will  rcise  him  up  exceedingly  If  Satan  dreaded  being  cast  out  of  the 
Roman  empire,  how  umch  more  docs  he  drea«I  being  cast  out  of  the  whole 
world  ! 
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It  seems  as  though  in  tliis  last  great  opposition  which  shall  be  made  against 
the  church  to  defend  the  kinjjdom  of  Satan,  all  the  forces  of  Antichrist,  and 
Mahometanism,  and  Heathenism,  will  be  united;  all  the  forces  of  Satan's  visi- 
ble kingdom  through  the  whole  world  of  mankind.  \nd  therefore  it  is  said, 
that  "spirits  of  devils  shall  go  forth  unto  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  of  the 
whole  world,  to  gather  them  together  to  the  battle  of  the  great  day  of  Goo 
Almighty."  And  these  spirits  are  said  to  come  out  of  the  month  of  the  dragon, 
and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  beast,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  false  prophet^. 
L  e.,  there  shall  be  the  spirit  of  Popery,  and  the  spirit  of  Mahometanis^m,  and 
the  spirit  of  Heathenism  all  united.  By  the  brast  is  meant  Antichrist ;  by  the 
dragon,  in  this  book,  is  commonly  meant  the  devil,  as  he  reigns  over  his  Hea- 
then kingdom ;  by  the  false  prophet,  in  this  book,  is  sometimes  meant  the  Pope 
and  his  clergy  :  but  here  an  eye  seems  to  be  had  to  Mahomet,  whom  his  followers 
call  the  great  prophet  of  God.  This  will  be  as  it  were  the  dying  struggles  of 
the  old  serpent ;  a  battle  wherein  he  will  fight  as  one  that  is  almost  desperate. 
We  know  not  particularly  in  what  manner  this  opposition  shall  be  made. 
It  is  re|)resented  as  a  battle;  it  is  called  the  battle  of'  the  great  day  of  God 
MmiolUy.  There  will  be  some  way  or  other  a  mighty  struggle  between  Sa- 
tan's kingdom  and  the  church,  and  probably  in  all  ways  of  opposition  that  can 
be;  and  doubtless  great  0]>position  by  external  force;  wherein  the  princes  of  the 
world  who  are  on  the  devil's  side  shall  join  hand  in  hand  :  for  it  is  said,  "  The 
kings  of  the  eaithare  gatheied  together  to  battle,"  Rev.  xix.  19.  And  proba- 
bly with  all  there  will  be  great  opptjsition  by  subtle  disj»uters  and  carniil  leason- 
ing,  and  great  peiseculi«»n  in  many  places, and  great  oppo>iii(»nbv  \inilrnl  re- 
proaches, and  also  great  opposition  by  crat't  and  sublh'ty.  The  (kvil  now 
doubtless  will  ply  his  !-kill  as  well  as  strength  to  the  utin(»st.  The  devds,  and 
those  who  belonjjj  t(»  their  kingdom,  will  every whert'  be  stirreil  up,  and  en- 
gaged to  make  a  uniti  d  and  violent  opposition  against  this  holy  religion,  which 
they  see  pievailing  so  niiL;hlily  if*  the  world. — Hut, 

Christ  and  his  church  shall  in  this  battle  obtain  a  complete  and  entire  vic- 
tory over  their  enemies.  They  shall  be  totally  routed  and  overthrown  in  this 
their  last  effort  When  the  powers  of  hell  anci  earth  are  thus  gathered  together 
against  Christ,  and  his  arniies  shall  come  forth  against  them  by  his  word  and 
Spirit  to  fight  with  them,  in  how  aiigu>t  and  pompous,  and  gKuious  a  manner 
is  this  coming  forth  of  Christ  and  his  church  to  this  battle  described,  Kev.  xix. 
11,  ^.c.  And  to  rejiresent  to  us  how  great  the  victory  should  be  which  they 
should  obtain,  and  how  mighty  the  oveithr<»\v  of  their  enemies,  it  is  sa  it  I,  verses 
17,  and  18,  that  **  all  the  fowls  of  heav«'n  are  called  together,  to  tat  the  great 
supper  given  them,  of  the  llesli  of  kings,  and  captains,  and  mighty  men.'*  &.C. 
and  then,  in  the  following  verses,  we  have  an  account  of  the  victory  and  over- 
throw. 

In  this  victory,  the  seventh  vial  shall  be  poured  out.  It  is  said,  Rev.  xvi. 
16,  of  the  great  army  that  should  be  gather<fil  together  against  Christ:  *•  And 
he  gathered  them  together  into  a  place  called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  ^'//-//irti^^c/- 
don  ;^^  and  then  it  is  said,  **and  the  seventh  angel  |K)ured  out  his  vial  into  the 
air  ;  and  there  came  a  great  voice  out  of  the  temple  of  heaven,  from  the  throne, 
saying,  It  is  done."  Now  the  business  is  done  for  Satan  and  his  aiihcrenls. 
\Vhen  this  victory  is  obtained,  all  is  in  etTect  done.  Satan's  last  and  greatest 
opposition  is  conquered;  all  his  measures  are  defeated  ;  the  pillars  of  his  king- 
dom broken  asunder,  and  will  fall  of  course.  The  devil  is  utti  rly  bat]le<l  and 
confounded,  and  knows  not  what  else  to  do.  He  now  sees  his  Antichristian. 
and  Mahometan,  anJ   Heathenish  kingdoms  through  the  woiKI,  all  tumblini; 
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about  Ills  cars.  He  and  his  most  powerful  instruments  aic  taken  captive.  Now 
that  is  in  effect  done  which  the  church  of  God  had  been  so  long  waiting  and 
hoping  for,  and  so  earnestly  crying  to  God  for,  saying,  "  How  long,  O  Lord, 
holy  and  true  f'    Now  the  lime  is  come. 

The  angel  who  set  his  right  foot  on  the  sea,  and  his  left  foot  on  the  earth, 
lift  up  his  hand  to  heaven,  and  swore  by  him  that  livelh  forever  and  ever,  who 
created  heaven,  and  all  things  that  therein  are,  and  the  earth,  and  the  things 
that  therein  are,  and  the  sea,  and  the  things  which  are  therein,  that  when  the 
seventh  angel  should  come  to  sound,  the  time  should  be  no  longer.  And  now 
the  time  is  come ;  now  the  seventh  trumpet  sounds,  and  the  seventh  vial  is 
poured  out,  both  together ;  intimating,  that  now  all  is  finished  as  to  the  over- 
throw of  Satan's  visible  kingdom  on  earth.  This  victory  shall  be  by  far  the 
greatest  that  ever  was  obtained  over  Satan  and  his  adherents.  By  this  blow, 
with  which  the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands  shall  strike  the 
image  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  brass,  and  iron,  and  clay,  it  shall  all  be  broken 
to  pieces.  This  will  be  a  finishiiig  blow  to  the  image,  so  that  it  shall  become 
as  the  chaff  of  the  summer  thresliing-floor. 

In  thb  victory  will  be  a  most  glorious  display  of  divine  power.  Christ  shall 
therein  appear  in  the  charat^ter  of  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  as  in  Rev. 
xix.  16.  Now  Christ  shall  dash  his  enemies,  even  the  strongest  and  proudest 
of  them,  in  pieces  ;  as  a  potter's  vessel  shall  they  be  broken  to  shivers.  Then 
shall  strength  be  shown  out  of  weHkne^s,  and  Christ  shall  cause  his  church  as 
it  were  to  thresh  the  mountains,  as  in  Isa.  xli.  15:  "  Behold,  I  will  make  thee  a 
new  sharp  threshing  instrutnent  having  teeth  :  thou  shalt  thresh  the  mountains, 
and  beat  them  small,  and  shalt  make  the  hills  as  chaff"  And  then  shall  be 
fulfilled  that  in  Isa.  xlii.  13,  14,  15. 

4.  Cunst(|«ient  on  this  \ icicry,  Satan's  viMble  kingdom  on  earth  shall  be 
destroyed.  \Vhen  Satan  is  conquered  in  this  last  battle,  the  church  of  Christ 
will  have  easy  work  of  it ;  as  when  Joshua  and  the  children  of  Israel 
had  obtained  that  great  victory  over  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites.  When  the 
sun  stood  still,  and  Ciod  sent  great  hail-stones  on  their  enemies,  they  alter  that 
went  from  one  city  lo  another,  and  burnt  them  with  fire:  they  had  easy  work 
of  subduing  the  cities  and  country  to  wiiich  they  belonged.  So  it  was,  also, 
after  that  other  great  battle  that  Joshua  had  with  that  great  multitude 
at  the  waters  of  Meram.  So  after  this  glorious  victory  of  Christ  and 
his  church  over  their  enemies,  over  the  chief  powers  of  Satan's  kingdom, 
they  shall  de>troy  that  kinirdom  in  all  those  cities  and  comitries  to  which  they 
belongetl.  Alter  this  the  word  of  God  shall  have  a  speedy  and  swift 
progress  through  the  earth  ;  as  it  is  said,  that  on  the  pouring  out  of  the 
seventh  vial,  '*  the  cities  of  the  nations  fell,  and  every  island  fled  away, 
and  the  mountains  were  not  found,"  Rev.  xvi.  19,  20.  When  once  the  stone 
cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands  had  broken  the  image  in  pieces,  it  was 
easy  to  abolish  all  remains  of  it.  The  very  wind  will  carry  it  away  as  the  chafl 
of  the  summer  thieshing-t]o«)r.  Because  Satan's  visible  kingdom  on  earth 
shall  now  be  de>troved,  therefore  it  is  said,  that  the  seventh  vial,  by  which  this 
shall  be  done,  shall  be  poured  out  into  the  air ;  w  hich  is  represented  in 
Scripture  as  the  special  scat  of  his  kingdom  ;  for  he  is  calli*d  the  prince 
of  the  power  (if  the  air^  Eph.  ii.  2.  Now  is  come  the  time  for  punishing 
leviathan,  that  piercing  scriH-nt,  of  which  we  read  in  Isa.  xxvii.  1 :  '<  In  that  day 
the  Lord  with  Jiis  sore  and  great  and  strong  sword,  shall  punish  leviathan,  the 
piercmg  serpent,  even  leviatl*an,  that  crookeil  set  pent,  and  he  shall  slay  the 
diagon  that  is  in  the  sea.*' 
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Concerning  this  overthrow  of  Satan's  visible  kingdom  on  earth,  I  woulJ, 
1,  Show  wherein  this  overthrow  of  Satan's  visible  kingdom  will  chiefly 
consist;  2,  The  extent  and  universality  of  this  overthrow. 

1.  I  would  show  wherein  this  overthrow  of  Satan's  kingdom  will  consist. 
I  shall  mention  the  particular  things  in  which  it  will  consist,  without  pretend- 
ing to  determine  in  what  order  they  shall  come  to  pass,  or  which  shall  be 
nccomplished  first,  or  whether  they  shall  be  accomplished  together. 

(1.)  Heresies,  and  infidelity,  and  superstition,  among  those  who  have  been 
bought  up  under  the  light  of  the  gospel,  will  then  be  abolished.  Then  there 
will  be  an  end  of  Socinianism,  and  Arianism,  and  Quakerism,  and  Arminian- 
ism  ;  and  Deism,  which  is  now  so  bold  and  confident  in  infdelity,  shall  then  be 
crushed,  and  driven  away,  and  vanish  to  nothing ;  and  all  shall  agree  in  the 
same  great  and  important  doctrines  of  the  gospel;  agreeable  to  that  in 
Zech.  xiv.  9 :  **  And  the  Lord  shall  be  king  over  all  the  earth :  in  that 
day  shall  there  be  one  Lord,  and  his  name  one."  Then  shall  be  abolish  d  all 
superstitious  ways  of  worship,  and  all  shall  agree  in  worshipping  God  in  his 
own  ways :  Jer.  xxxii.  39,  "  And  I  will  give  them  one  heart,  ami  one  way, 
that  they  may  fear  me  forever,  for  the  good  of  them,  and  of  their  children  after 
them." 

(2.)  The  kingdom  of  Antichrist  shall  be  utterly  overthrown.  His  kingdom 
and  dominion  has  been  much  brought  down  already  by  the  vial  poured  out  on 
his  throne  in  the  Reformation  ;  but  then  it  shall  be  utterly  destroyed.  Then 
shall  be  proclaime<l,  "  Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen."  When  the  seventh  angel 
sounds,  the  time,  times  and  half,  shall  be  out,  ^^  and  the  time  shall  be  no 
longer."  Then  shall  be  accomplished  concerning  Anlirhrist  tlie  thinijs  which 
are  written  in  the  ISlh  chapter  of  Revelation,  of  the  spiritual  Bab\lon,  that 
great  city  Rome,  or  the  idolatrous  Roman  government,  that  has  for  so  many 
ages  been  the  great  enemy  of  the  Christian  church,  lirst  under  Heathenism, 
then  under  Popery :  that  proud  cily,  which  lifted  herself  up  to  heaven,  and 
above  God  himself,  in  her  pride  and  haughtiness ;  that  cruel,  bloody  city,  shall 
come  down  to  the  ground.  Then  shall  that  be  fulfilled,  ba.  xxvi.  5,  "  For  he 
bringeth  down  them  that  dwell  on  high,  the  lofty  city  he  layeth  it  low,  he 
layeth  it  low,  even  to  the  ground,  he  bringeth  it  even  to  the  dust."  She  shall 
be  thrown  down  with  vioience,  like  a  great  millstone  c.ist  into  the  sea,  and 
shall  be  found  no  more  at  all,  and  shall  become  a  habitation  of  devils,  ami  the 
hold  of  every  foul  spirit,  and  a  cage  of  every  unclean  and  hateful  bird.  Now 
shall  she  be  stripped  of  all  her  glor)',  and  riches,  and  ornaments,  and  shall  be 
cast  out  as  an  abominable  branch,  and  shall  be  trodden  down  as  the  mire  of 
the  streets.  All  her  policy  and  craft,  in  which  she  so  abounded,  shall  not  save 
her.  And  God  shall  make  his  people,  who  have  been  so  persecuted  by  her,  to 
come  and  put  their  foot  on  the  neck  of  Antichrist,  and  he  shall  be  their  foot- 
stool. All  the  strength  and  wisdom  of  this  great  whore  shall  fail  her,  and  there 
shall  be  none  to  help  her.     The  kings  of  the  earth,  who  before  gave  their 

Cower  and  strength  to  the  beast,  shall  now  hate  the  whore,  and  shall  make 
er  desolate  and  naked,  and  shall  eat  her  fl(*>h,  and  burn  her  with  fire.  Rev. 
xvii.  16. 

(3.)  That  other  great  kingdom  which  Satan  has  set  up  in  oppa^ition  to  the 
Christian  church,  viz.,  his  Mahometan  kingdom,  sliall  be  utterly  overthrown. 
The  locusts  anil  horsemen,  in  the  9lh  of  Revelation,  have  their  appointed  and 
limited  time  set  them  there,  and  the  false  prophet  shall  be  taken  and  destroyed. 
Ami  then,  though  Nfahometanism  has  been  so  vastly  propagated  in  the  world 
and  is  upheld  by  such  a  gieat  empire,  this  smoke  which  has  ascemled  out  of 
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the  bottomless  pit,  shall  be  utterly  scattered  before  the  light  of  thut  glorious 
day,  and  the  Mahometan  empire  shall  fall  at  the  sound  of  the  great  trumpet 
which  shall  then  be  blown. 

(4.)  Jewish  infidelity  shall  then  be  overthrown.  However  obstinate  they 
have  been  now  for  above  1700  years  in  their  rejection  of  Christ,  and  instances 
ot  the  conversion  of  any  of  that  nation  have  been  so  very  rare  ever  since  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  they  have  against  the  plain  teachings  of  their  own 
prophets  continued  to  approve  of  the  cruelly  of  their  forefathers  in  crucifying 
Christ :  yet  when  this  day  comes,  the  thick  vail  that  blinds  their  eyes  shall  be 
removed,  2  Cor.  iii.  16  ;  and  divine  grace  shall  melt  and  renew  their  hard 
hearts,  "  and  they  shall  look  on  him  whom  they  have  pierced,  and  they  shall 
mourn  for  him,  as  one  mourneth  for  his  only  son,  and  siiidl  be  in  bitrfrness  as 
one  that  is  in  bitterness  for  his  first-born,"  Zech.  xii.  10,  &c.  And  then  shall 
the  house  of  Israel  be  saved:  the  Jews,  in  all  their  dispersions,  shall  cast 
away  their  old  infidelity,  and  shall  wonderfully  have  their  hearts  changed,  and 
abhor  themselves  for  their  past  unbelief  and  obstinacy;  and  shall  flow  together 
to  the  blessed  Jesus,  penitently,  humbly,  and  joyfully  owning  him  as  their  glo- 
rious King,  and  only  Saviour,  and  shall  with  all  their  hearts,  as  with  one  heart 
and  voice,  declare  his  praises  unto  other  nations. 

Nothing  is  more  certainly  foretold  than  this  national  conversion  of  the  Jews 
is  in  the  11th  chapter  of  Romans.  And  tliere  are  also  many  passages  of  the 
Old  Testanient  which  cannot  be  interpreted  in  any  other  sense,  which  I  cannot 
now  stand  to  mention.  Besides  the  prophecies  of"  the  calling  of  the  Jews,  we 
have  a  remarkable  seal  of  the  fidtilmept  of  this  great  event  in  providence,  by  a 
thing  which  is  a  kind  of  continual  miracle,  viz.,  their  being  preserved  a  distinct 
nation  in  such  a  dispersed  comlilion  lor  above  IGUO  years.  The  world  affords 
notliini;  else  like  it.  There  is  umloubtedly  a  remarkable  hand  of  providence  in 
it.  When  they  shall  be  called,  then  shall  that  ancient  people,  that  were  alone 
God's  people  for  so  long  a  time,  be  Gotl's  people  again,  never  to  be  rejected 
more  :  they  shall  then  be  galheied  into  one  told  together  with  the  Gentiles;  and 
so  also  shall  the  remains  of  the  ten  tribes,  wherever  they  be,  and  though  they 
have  been  rejected  much  Ioniser  llian  the  Jews,  be  brought  in  with  their  bieth- 
ren  the  Jews.  The  prophecies  of  Hosea  especially  seem  to  hold  this  forth, 
that  in  the  future  glorious  times  of  the  churcli,  both  Judah  and  Ephraim,  or 
Judah  and  the  ten  tribes,  shall  be  brought  in  together,  and  shall  be  united  as 
one  people,  as  they  formerly  were  under  David  and  Solomon;  as  Hos.  i.  11; 
and  so  in  the  last  chapter  ot  H^isea,  and  other  parts  of  his  prophecy. 

Thoujrli  we  do  not  know  the  time  in  which  this  conversion  of  the  nation  of 
Israel  will  come  to  pass;  yet  thus  much  we  may  determine  by  Scripture,  that 
it  will  be  before  the  glory  of  the  Gentile  part  of  the  ciiurch  shall  be  fully  ac- 
complished ;  because  it  is  said,  that  their  coming  in  shall  be  life  from  the  dead 
to  the  Gentiles,  Rom.  xi.  12 — 15. 

(5.)  Then  shall  also  Satan's  Heathenish  kingdom  be  overthrown.  Gross 
Heathenism  now  possesses  a  great  part  of  the  earth,  and  there  are  suppased  to 
be  more  Heathens  now  in  the  world,  than  of  all  other  professions  taken  to- 
gether,  Jews,  Mahometans,  or  Christians.  But  then  tlie  Heathen  nations  shaP 
be  enlightened  with  the  glorious  gospel.  There  will  be  a  wonderful  spirit  of 
pity  towards  them,  and  zeal  for  their  instruction  and  conversion  put  into  mul« 
titudes,  and  many  shall  go  forth  and  carry  the  gospel  unto  them,  and  then 
shall  the  joyful  sound  be  heard  amon^  them,  and  the  Sun  of  righteousness 
shall  then  arise  with  his  glorious  light  shming  on  those  many  vast  rcHrions  of 
the  earti  that  have  bi*en  covered  with  Heathenish  darkness  for  many  thousand 
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ears,  many  of  them  doubtless  ever  since  the  times  of  Moses  and  Abraham,  and 
bave  lain  thus  long  in  a  miserable  condition,  under  the  cruel  tyranny  of  the 
devil,  who  has  all  this  while  blinded  and  befooled  them,  and  do(nineered  over 
them,  and  made  a  prey  of  them  from  generation  to  generation.  Now  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  gospel  shall  sound  there,  and  they  shall  be  brought  out  of  dark- 
ness mto  marvellous  light. 

It  is  promised,  that  Heathenism  shall  thus  be  destroyed  in  many  places; 
God  has  said,  that  the  gods  that  have  not  made  these  heavens  and  thb  earth, 
shall  perish  from  the  earth,  and  from  under  these  heavens,  Jer.  x.  11,  and  that 
he  will  utterly  abolish  idols,  Isa.  ii.  18.  Then  shall  the  many  nations  of  Africa, 
the  nations  of  nep:ro(>s,  and  other  Heathens  who  chiefly  fill  that  quarter  of  the 
world,  who  now  seem  to  be  in  a  state  but  little  above  the  beasts,  and  in  many 
respects  much  below  them,  be  enlightened  with  glorious  light,  and  delivered 
from  all  their  darkness,  and  shall  become  a  civil.  Christian,  understanding,  and 
holy  people.  Then  shall  the  vast  continent  of  America,  which  now  in  so  great 
a  part  of  it  is  covered  with  barbarous  ignorance  and  cruelty,  be  everywhere 
covered  with  glorious  gospel  light  and  Christian  love;  and  instead  of  worship- 
ping the  devil,  as  now  they  do,  they  shall  sen'e  God,  and  praises  shall  be  sung 
everywhere  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  blessed  Saviour  of  the  world.  So 
may  we  expect  it  will  be  in  that  great  and  populous  part  of  the  world,  the 
East  Indies,  which  are  now  mostly  inhabited  by  the  worshippers  of  the  devil; 
and  so  throughout  that  vast  country  Great  Tartary  :  and  then  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  will  be  established  in  those  continents  which  have  been  more  lately  dis- 
covered towards  the  north  and  south  poles,  where  now  men  differ  very  little 
from  the  wild  beasts,  excepting  that  they  worship  the  devil,  and  beasts  do  not 
The  same  will  be  the  case  with  respect  to  those  countries  wliich  have  never 
yet  been  discovered.  Thus  will  be  gloriously  fulfilled  that  in  Isa.  xxxv.  1, 
•*  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  tiiem  :  and  the  desert 
shall  r4*joice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose."     See  also  ver.  6,  7. 

2.  Having  thus  shown  wherein  this  overthrow  of  Satan's  kingdom  will  con- 
sist, I  come  now  to  the  other  thing  to  be  observed  concerning  it,  viz.,  its  uni- 
versal extent.  The  visible  kingdom  of  Satan  shall  be  overthrown,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  set  up  on  the  ruins  of  it,  everywhere  throughout  tlie  whole 
habitable  globe.  Now  shall  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  be  fulfilled,  that 
''in  him  and  in  his  seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed;"  and 
Christ  now  shall  become  the  di»sire  of  all  nations,  agreeable  to  Hag.  ii.  7. 
Now  \hv  kingdom  of  Christ  shall  in  the  most  strict  and  literal  sense  be  ex- 
tended to  all  nations,  and  the  whole  earth.  There  are  many  passages  of 
Scripture  that  can  be  understood  in  no  other  sense.  AVhat  can  be  more  uni- 
vers;il  than  that  in  Isa.  xi.  9,  "  For  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Ix)rd,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."  As  much  as  to  say,  as  there  is  no  part 
of  the  channel  or  cavity  of  the  sea  anywhere,  but  wliat  is  covered  with  water; 
so  there  shall  be  no  part  of  the  world  of  mankind  tut  what  shall  be  covered 
with  the  knowliNJix*-  ^f  God.  So  it  is  foretold  in  Isa.  xlv.  22,  tiiat  all  the  ends 
of  the  earth  shall  look  to  Ciirist,  and  be  saved.  And  to  show  that  the  words 
are  to  be  understooti  in  the  most  universal  sense,  it  is  said  in  the  next  verse, 
**  i  have  sworn  by  myself,  the  wonl  is  gone  out  of  my  mouth  in  rigliteousness,  and 
shall  not  return,  that  unto  nie  every  knee  sliall  bow,  every  tongue  shall  swear." 
So  the  most  universal  expression  is  usetl,  Dan.  vii.  27,  "And  the  kingdom 
and  dominion,  and  tlie  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the  wliole  heaven,  shall 
be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  God."  You  see  the 
expression  includes  all  under  the  w/iale  heaven 
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When  the  devil  was  cast  out  of  the  Roman  empire,  because  that  was  the 
oighest  and  principal  part  of  the  world,  and  the  other  nations  that  were  left 
were  low  and  mean  in  comparison  of  those  of  that  empire,  it  was  represented 
ts  Satan's  being  cast  out  of  heaven  to  the  eartli.  Rev.  xii.  9  ;  but  it  is  repre- 
sented that  he  shall  be  cast  out  of  the  earth  too,  and  jihut  up  in  hell.  Rev.  xx. 
1,  2,  3.  This  is  the  greatest  revolution  by  far  that  ever  came  to  pass  :  there- 
fore it  is  said  in  Rev.  xvi.  17,  18,  that  on  the  pouring  out  of  the  seventh  vial, 
ihere  was  a  great  earthquake,  such  as  was  not  since  men  were  upon  earth,  so 
mighty  an  earthquake,  and  so  great.  And  this  is  the  third  great  dispensation 
of  Providence  which  is  in  Scripture  compared  to  Christ's  coming  to  judgment. 
So  it  is  in  Rev.  xvi.  15.  There,  after  the  sixth  vial,  and  after  the  devil's  armies 
were  gathered  together  to  their  great  battle,  and  just  before  Christ's  glorious 
victory  over  them,  it  is  said,  "  Behold  I  come  quickly ;  blessed  is  he  that 
watcheth,  and  keepeth  his  garments."  So  it  is  called  Chrisl^s  coming  in 
2  The§s.  ii.  8.  Speaking  of  Antichrist,  it  is  said,  **  And  then  shall  that  wicked 
be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and 
shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming."  See  also  Dan.  vii.  13,  14, 
where  Christ's  coming  to  set  up  his  kingdom  on  earth,  and  to  destroy  Anti- 
christ, is  called  coming  with  clouds  of  heaven.  And  this  is  more  like  Christ's 
last  coming  to  judgment,  than  any  of  the  preceding  dispensations  which  are  so 
called  on  these  accounts. 

( I.)  That  the  disjiensation  is  so  much  greater  and  more  universal,  and  so 
more  like  the  day  of  judgment,  which  respects  the  whole  world. 

(2.)  On  account  of  the  great  spiritual  resurrection  there  will  be  of  the 
church  of  God  accompanying  it,  more  reseuibling  the  general  resurrection  at 
the  end  of  the  world  than  any  other.  This  spiritual  resurrection,  is  the  resur- 
rection spoken  of  as  attended  with  judgment.  Rev.  xx.  4. 

(3.)  Because  of  the  terrible  ji:dgments  and  fearful  destruction  which  shall 
now  be  executed  on  God's  enemies.  There  will  doubtless  at  the  introducing 
of  this  dispensation  be  a  visible  and  awful  hand  of  God  against  blasphemers. 
Deists,  and  obstinate  heretics,  and  other  enemies  of  Christ,  terribly  destroying 
them,  with  remarkable  tokens  of  wrath  and  vengeance;  and  especially  will 
this  dis{>ensation  be  attended  with  terrible  judgments  on  Antichrist ;  am!  the 
cruel  persecutors  who  belong  to  the  church  of  Rome,  shall  in  a  mo>t  awful 
manner  be  destroyed  ;  \%hich  is  compared  to  a  casting  of  Antichrist  into  the 
burning  flame,  Dan.  vii.  11,  and  to  casting  him  alive  into  the  lake  that  burns 
with  fire  and  brimstone,  Rev.  xix.  20. 

Then  shall  this  cruel  persecuting  church  suffer  those  judgments  from  God, 
which  shall  be  far  more  dreadful  than  her  crudest  persecutions  of  the  saints, 
agreeable  to  Rev.  xviii.  6,  7.  The  judgments  which  God  shall  execute  on  the 
enemies  of  the  church,  are  so  great,  that  they  are  compared  to  God's  sending 
great  hailstones  from  heaven  upon  them,  every  one  of  the  weight  of  a  talent, 
as  it  is  said  on  the  |K)uring  out  of  the  seventh  vial,  Rev.  xvi.  21 :  "  And  there 
fell  upon  men  a  great  hail  out  of  heaven,  every  stone  about  the  weight  of  a 
talent :  and  men  blasphemed  God  because  of  the  plague  of  the  hail ;  for  the 
plague  thereof  was  exceeding  great."  And  now  shall  be  that  treading  of  the 
wine-press  S|)oken  of  Rev.  xiv.  19,  20. 

(4.)  This  shall  put  an  end  to  the  church's  suffering  state,  and  shall  be 
attended  with  their  glorious  and  joyful  praises.  The  church's  afflicted  state  is 
long,  being  continued,  excepting  some  short  intermissions,  from  the  resurrection 
of  Ulirist  to  this  time.  But  now  shall  a  final  end  be  put  to  her  suffering  state. 
Indeed,  after  this,  near  the  end  of  the  world,  the  church  shall  be  greatly 
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threatened  ;  but  it  is  said,  it  shall  be  but  for  a  little  season,  Rev.  xx.  3  :  foi 

as  the  times  of  the  church's  rest  are  but  .short,  before  the  long  clay  of  her 

afflictions  are  at  an  end ;  so  whatever  affliction  she  ma)r  suffer  after  this,  it  will 

be  very  ^horr;  but  otherwise  the  da^  of  the  church's  affliction  and  perseculi  m  shall 

now  come  to  a  final  end.     The  Scriptures,  in  many  places,  speak  of  this  time 

as  the  end  of  the  suffering  state  of  the  church.     So,  Isa.  li.  22,  God  says  to  his 

church  with  respect  to  this  time,  "  Behold,  1  have  taken  out  of  thine  hand  the 

cup  of  trembling,  even  the  dregs  of  the  cup  of  my  fury,  thou  shalt  no  more 

drink  it  airain."     Then  shall  that  be  proclaimed  to  the  church,  Isa.  xl.  J,  2, 

"  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,  saith  your  God.     Speak  je  comfortably 

to  Jerusalem,  and  cry  unto  her,  that  her  warfare  is  accomplished,  that  her 

iniquity  is  pardoned  :  for  she  hath  received  of  the  Lord's  hand  double  for  all 

her  sins."     Also,  that  in  Isa.  liv.  8,  9,  belongs  to  this  time.     And  so  that  in 

Isa.  Ix.  20,  "The  Lord  shall  be  thine  everlasting  light,  and  the  days  of  thy 

mourning  sliall  be  ended."    And  so  Zeph.  iii.  15,  "  The  Lord  hath  taken  away 

thy  judgnjenis,  he  hath  cast  out  thine  enemy :  the  King  of  Israel,  even  the 

Lord,  is  in  the  midst  of  thee :  thou  shalt  not  see  evil  any  more." 

The  time  which  had  been  before  this,  had  been  the  church's  sowing  time, 
wherein  she  sowed  in  tears  and  in  blood ;  but  now  b  her  harvest,  wherein  she 
will  come  aijain  rejoicing,  bringing  her  sheaves  with  her.     Now  the  time  of  the 
travail  of  the  woman  clothed  with  the  sun  is  at  an  end :  now  she  hath  brought 
forth  her  son  ;  for  this  glorious  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  through  the 
world,  is  what  the  church  had  been  in  travail  for,  with  such  terrible  pangs,  for 
so  many  a;:;es:  Isa.  xxvi.  17,  **Like  as  a  woman  with  child  that  draweth  near 
the  time  ol  her  delivery,  is  in  pain,  and  crieth  out  in  her  pangs;   so  have  we 
been  in  thy  sight,  O   Lord."  See  Isa.  Ix.  20,  and   Ixi.   10,  11.     And  now  the 
church  sliall  lori^el  her  sorrows,  since  a  man-child  is  born  into  the  world:  now 
succeed  her  j<>)ful   praise  and  triumph.     Her  praises  shall  then  go  up  to  Goil 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  as  Isa.  xlii.  10,  11,  12.     And  praise  shall  not  only 
fill  the  earth,  but  also  heaven.  The  church  on  earth,  and  the  church  in  heaven, 
shall  both  oloriously  rejoice  and  praise  God,  as  with  one  heart,  on  that  occa- 
sion.    AVithout  doubt  it  will  be  a  time  of  very  distinguished  joy  and  praise 
among  the  holy  prophets  and  apostles,  and  the  other  saints  in  heaven :  Rev. 
xviii/20,  **  Rtjoiie  over  her,  thou  heaven,  and  ye  holy  apostles  and  prophets, 
for  God  hath  avenged  you  on  her."     See  how  universal  these  praises  will  be  in 
Isa.  xliv.  23,  **  Sing,  O  ye  heavens  ;  for  the  Lord  hath  done  it :  shout,  ye  lower 
parts  of  the  earth:  break  forth  into  singing,  ye  mountains,  O  forest,  and  every 
tree  theiein  :  for  the  Lord  hath  redeemed  Jacob,  and  glorified  himself  in  Israel." 
See  what  joyful  praises  are  sung  to  Go<l   on  this  occasion  by  the  universal 
church  in  heaven  and  earth,  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  chapter  of  Revelation. 
(5.)  This  disj>ensation  is  above  all  preceding  ones  like  Christ's  coming  to 
judgment,  in  that  it  so  puts  an  end  to  the  former  state  of  the  world,  and  intro- 
•Auces  tiie  everlasting  kingdom  of  Christ.     Now  Satan's  visible  kingdom  shall 
DC  overthrown,  after  it  had  stoo<l  ever  since  the  building  of  Babel ;  and  the  old 
heavens  and  the  old  earth  shall  in  a  greater  measure  be  passed  away  then  than 
before,  and  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  set  up  in  a  far  more  glorious 
manner  than  ever  before. 

Thus  I  have  shown  how  the  success  of  Christ's  purchase  has  been  carried  on 
through  the  times  of  the  afflicted  state  of  the  Christian  church,  from  Christ's 
resurrection,  till  Antichrist  is  fallen,  and  Satan's  visible  kingdom  on  earth  is 
overthr  'Wn.    Therefore  I  come  now, 

Sbco.NDL^  To  show  how  the  success  of  redemption  will  be  carried  00 
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through  that  space  i^herem  the  Christian  church  shall  for  the  most  part  be  in  a 
state  of  peace  and  prosperity.     And  in  order  to  this,  I  would, 

1.  Speak  of  the  prosperous  state  of  the  church  thiough  the  greater  part  of 
this  period. 

2.  The  great  apostasy  there  shall  be  towards  the  close  of  it :  how  greatly 
then  the  church  shall  be  threatened  by  her  enemies  for  a  short  time. 

1.  I  would  speak  of  the  pra^perous  state  of  the  church  through  the  greatei 
part  of  this  period.  And  in  dome  this,  I  would,  1,  Describe  this  prosperous 
state  of  the  church ;  2,  Say  something  of  its  duration. 

1^/.  I  would  describe  the  prasperous  state  the  church  shall  be  in. 

And,  in  the  general,  I  would  observe  two  things. 

1.  That  this  is  most  properly  the  time  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth. 
Though  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  in  a  degree  set  up  soon  after  Christ's 
resurrection,  and  in  a  further  degree  in  the  time  of  Constantine;  and  though 
the  Christian  church  in  all  ages  of  it  is  called  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  yet  this 
time  that  we  are  upon,  is  the  principal  time  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon 
earth,  the  time  principally  intended  by  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  which  speak 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  whence  the  Jews  took  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

2.  Now  is  the  principal  fulfilment  of  all  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment  which  speak  of  the  glorious  times  of  the  gospel  which  shall  be  in  the  lat* 
ter  days.  Though  there  has  been  a  glorious  fulfilment  of  those  prophecies  al- 
ready, in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  and  of  Constantine  ;  yet  the  expressions  are 
too  hii^h  to  suit  any  other  time  entirely,  but  that  which  is  to  succeed  the  fall  of 
Anticiirisl.  This  is  most  properly  the  glorious  day  of  the  gospel.  Other  times 
are  only  forerunners  and  preparatories  to  this :  other  times  were  the  seed-time, 
but  this  is  the  harvest.     But  more  particularly, 

(1.)  It  will  be  a  time  of  great  light  and  knowledge.  The  present  days  are 
days  o(  darkness,  in  comparison  of  those  days.  The  light  of  that  gloiious  time 
shall  be  so  great,  that  it  is  represented  as  though  there  then  should  be  no  ni^^ht, 
but  only  ilay ;  no  evening  nor  darkness.  So  Zech.  xiv.  6,  7,  "  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  the  light  shall  not  be  clear  nor  dark.  But  it 
shall  be  one  day,  which  shall  be  known  to  the  Lord,  not  day,  nor  night ;  but 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  at  evening  time  it  shall  be  light."  It  is  further  rep- 
resented, as  tliougliGoil  would  then  give  such  light  to  his  church,  that  it  should 
so  much  exceed  the  glory  of  the  light  of  the  sun  and  moon,  that  they  should  be 
ashamed  :  Isa.  xxiv.  23, ''  Then  the  moon  stiali  be  confounded,  and  the  sun 
a.shamed,  wiien  the  Ix)rd  of  hosts  shall  reign  in  Mount  Zion,  and  in  Jerusalem, 
and  before  his  ancients  gloriously." 

There  is  a  kind  of  vail  now  cast  over  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  which 
keeps  them  in  darkness :  but  then  this  vail  shall  be  destroyed  :  Isa.  xxv.  7, 
**  And  he  will  de^troy  in  this  mountain  the  face  of  the  covering  cast  over 
all  people,  and  the  vail  that  is  spread  over  all  nations."  And  then  all  coun- 
tries and  nations,  even  thase  which  are  now  most  i{;norant,  shall  be  full  of  light 
and  knowle<lge.  Great  knowledge  shall  prevail  everywhere.  It  may  be 
hopeti,  that  thru  many  of  the  Negroes  and  Indians  will  be  divines,  and  that  ex- 
cellent books  will  be  publisheii  in  Africa,  in  Ethiopia,  in  Tartar}',  and  other 
now  the  most  barbamus  countries ;  and  not  only  learned  men,  but  others  of 
nore  ordinary  education,  shall  then  be  ver}*  knowing  in  religion  :  Isa.  xxxii. 
J,  4,  "  The  eyes  of  them  that  see,  shall  not  be  dim ;  and  the  ears  of  them  that 
hear,  shall  hearken.  The  heart  also  of  the  rash  shall  understand  knowledge." 
Knowlt*dge  then  shall  be  very  universal  among  all  sorts  of  persons;  agreeably 
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to  Jer  xxxi.  34,  "  And  thejr  shall  teach  no  more  every  niEn  his  neighbor,  and 
every  man  his  brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord :  for  they  shall  all  know  me, 
froin  the  least  of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them." 

There  shall  then  be  s  wonderful  unravelling  of  the  difficulties  in  the  doc- 
trines of  religion,  and  clearing  up  of  seeming  inconsistencies :  "  So  crooked 
things  shall  be  made  straight,  and  rough  places  shall  be  made  plain,  and  darkness 
shall  become  light  before  God's  people."  Difficulties  in  Scripture  shall  then 
be  cleared  up,  and  wonderful  things  shall  be  discovered  in  the  word  of  God, 
which  were  never  discovered  before.  The  great  discover)'  of  those  things  in 
religion  which  had  been  before  kept  hid,  seems  to  be  compared  to  removing 
the  vail,  and  discovering  the  ark  of  the  testimony  to  the  people,  which  before 
used  to  be  kept  in  the  secret  part  of  the  temple,  and  was  never  seen  by  them. 
Thus,  at  the  sounding  of  the  seventh  angel,  when  it  is  proclaimed,  "  that  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kmgdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ, 
it  is  added,  that  "  the  temple  of  God  was  opened  in  heaven  ;  and  there  was 
seen  in  his  temple  the  ark  of  his  testament."  So  great  shall  be  the  increase 
of  knowledge  in  this  time,  that  heaven  shall  be  as  it  were  opened  to  the  church 
of  God  on  earth. 

(2.)  It  shall  be  a  time  of  great  holiness.  Now  vital  religion  shall  every- 
where prevail  and  reign.  Religion  shall  not  be  an  empty  profession,  as  it  now 
mostly  is,  but  holiness  of  heart  and  life  shall  abundantly  prevail.  Those 
times  shall  be  an  exception  from  what  Christ  says  of  the  ordinary  state  of  the 
church,  viz.,  that  there  shall  be  but  few  saved ;  for  now  holiness  shall  become 
general :  Isa.  Ix.  21,  "  Thy  people  also  shall  be  all  righteous."  Not  that  there 
will  be  none  remaining  in  a  Christless  condition;  but  that  visible  wickedness 
shall  be  suppressed  everywhere,  and  true  holiness  shall  become  general,  though 
not  universal.  And  it  shall  be  a  wonderful  time,  not  only  for  the  multitude  of 
godly  men,  but  for  eminency  of  grace .  Isa.  Ixv.  20,  "  There  shall  be  no  more 
thence  an  infant  of  days,  nor  an  old  man  that  hath  not  filled  his  days:  for  the 
child  shall  die  a  hundred  years  old,  but  the  sinner,  being  a  hundred  years 
old,  shall  be  accursed."  And  Zech.  xii.  8,  "  He  that  is  feeble  among  them  at 
that  day  shall  be  as  David  ;  and  the  house  of  David  shall  be  as  God,  as  the  an- 
gel of  the  Lord  before  them."  And  holiness  shall  then  be  as  it  were  inscribed 
on  every  thing,  on  all  men's  common  business  and  employments,  and  the  com- 
mon utensils  of  life:  ail  shall  be  as  it  were  dedicated  to  God,  and  applied 
to  holy  purposes :  every  thing  shall  then  be  done  to  the  glory  of  God  :  Isa.  xxiii. 
18,  **  And  her  merchandise  and  her  hire  shall  be  holiness  to  the  Lonl."  And 
so  Zech.  xiv.  20,  2L— And  as  God's  people  then  shall  be  eminent  in  holiness 
of  heart,  so  they  shall  be  also  in  holiness  of  life  and  practice. 

(3.)  It  shall  be  a  time  wherein  religion  shall  in  every  respect  be  uppermost 
in  the  world.  It  shall  be  had  in  great  esteem  and  honor.  The  saints  have 
hitherto  for  the  most  part  been  kept  under,  an<l  wicked  men  have  governed. 
But  now  they  will  l)e  uppermost.  The  kingdoms  shall  be  given  into  the  hands 
of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  God,"  Dan.  vii.  27.  "  And  they  shall  reign  on 
earth,"  Rev.  v.  10.  "  They  shall  live  and  reign  with  Christ  a  thousand  years," 
Rev.  XX.  4.  In  that  day,  such  perso.is  as  are  eminent  for  true  piety  and  religion, 
shall  be  chiefly  promoted  to  places  of  trust  and  authority.  Vital  religion  shall 
then  take  possession  of  king's  palaces  and  thrones ;  and  those  who  are  in  high- 
est advancement  shall  be  holy  men :  Isa.  xlix.  23,  **  And  kings  shall  be  thy 
nursing  fathers,  and  their  queens  thy  nursing  mothers."  Kings  shall  employ 
all  their  power,  and  glory  and  riches,  for  the  advancement  of  the  honor  and 
glory  of  Christ,  and  the  good  of  his  church :  Isa.  Ix.  16,  **  Thou  shalt  also  ?uck 
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the  milk  of  the  Gentiles,  and  shalt  suck  the  breast  of  kings/'  And  the  great 
nen  of  the  world,  and  the  rich  merchants,  and  others  who  have  great  wealth 
and  influence,  shall  devote  all  to  Christ  and  his  church  :  Psal.  xlv.  12,  "  The 
daughter  of  Tyre  shall  be  there  with  a  gift,  even  the  rich  among  the  people 
shall  entreat  thy  favor." 

(4.)  Those  will  be  times  of  great  peace  and  love.  There  shall  then  be 
universal  peace  and  a  good  understanding  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
instead  of  such  confusion,  wars  and  bloodshed,  as  have  hitherto  been  from  one 
age  to  another:  Isa.  ii.  4,  *' And  he  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and  shall 
rebuke  many  people:  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and 
their  spears  into  pruning-hooks  :  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more."  So  it  is  represented  as  if  all  instru- 
ments of  war  should  be  destroyed,  as  being  become  useless:  Psal.  xlvi.  9,  "  He 
maketh  wars  to  cease  unto  the  end  of  the  earth  :  he  breaketh  the  bow,  and 
cuttetli  the  spear  in  sunder,  he  burnelh  the  chariot  in  the  fire."  See  also  Zech. 
ix.  10.  Then  shall  all  nations  dwell  quietly  and  safely  without  fear  of  any 
enemy.  Isa.  xxxii.  18,"  And  my  people  shall  dwell  in  a  peaceable  habitation, 
and  in  sure  dwellings,  and  in  quiet  resting  places."    Also  Zech.  viii.  10,  11. 

And  then  shall  malice,  and  envy,  and  wrath,  and  revenge,  be  suppressed 
everywhere,  and  peace  and  love  shall  prevail  between  one  man  and  another; 
which  is  most  elegantly  setfoith  in  Isa.  xi.  6 — 10.  Then  shall  there  be  peace 
and  love  between  rulers  and  ruled.  Rulers  shall  love  their  peoj)le,  and  with 
all  their  might  seek  their  best  good ;  and  the  people  shall  love  their  rulers,  and 
shall  joyt'uliy  submit  to  them,  and  give  them  that  honor  which  is  theirdue.  And 
so  ^llilli  thiTe  be  a  happy  love  between  ministers  and  their  people :  Alal. 
IV.  G,  '*  And  he  shall  turn  (he  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  heart 
of  the  children  to  their  fatht-rs."  Then  shall  flourish  in  an  eminent  manner 
tlio>e  Christian  virtues  of  meekness,  forgivmess,  hmg-.Nuffering,  gentleness,  good- 
ness, biolhtily-kimlness,  those  excellent  fruits  ot  the  Spirit.  Men,  in  their 
temper  and  disposition,  shall  then  be  like  the  Lamb  of  God,  the  lovely  Jesus. 
The  b<Hly  shall  be  conformed  to  the  head. 

Then  shall  all  the  world  be  united  in  one  amiable  society.  All  nations,  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  on  every  side  of  the  globe,  shall  then  be  knit  together 
in  swfet  harmony.  All  parts  of  God's  church  shall  assist  and  promote  the  spir- 
itual good  of  one  another.  A  communication  shall  then  be  upheld  between  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  that  end;  and  the  art  of  navigation,  which  is  now  applied 
so  much  to  fiivor  men*s  covt'toiisness  and  pride,  and  is  used  so  uiuch  by  wicked 
debauched  men,  shall  then  be  consecrated  to  GckI,  and  ap])lied  to  holy  uses, 
as  we  read  in  Isa.  Ix.  5—9.  And  it  will  then  be  a  time  wherein  men  will  be 
abundant  in  expressing  their  love  one  to  another,  not  only  in  words,  but  in 
deeds  of  charity,  as  we  learn,  Isa.  xxxii.  5 :  "  The  vile  person  shall  be  no 
more  calltnl  liberal,  nor  the  churl  Sdid  to  be  bountiful ;"  and  verse  8,  "  But 
the  liberal  devLseth  liberal  things,  and  by  iibi'ral  things  shall  he  stand." 

(5.)  It  will  be  a  time  of  excellent  oider  in  the  church  of  Christ.  The  true 
government  and  discipline  of  the  church  will  then  be  settled  and  put  into  prac- 
tice. All  the  worhl  shall  then  be  as  one  church,  one  orderly,  regular,  beauti- 
ful society.  And  as  the  body  shall  be  one,  so  the  members  shall  be  in  beautilul 
proportion  to  each  other.  Then  shall  that  be  verified  in  Psal.  cxxii.  3,  **  Jeru- 
salem is  builded  as  a  city  that  is  compact  together." 

(6.)  The  church  of  God  shall  then  be  beautiful  and  glorious  op  these  ac- 
counts ;  yea,  it  will  appear  in  perfection  of  beauty  :  Isa.  Ix.  1,  **  Arise,  shine« 
fo   thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee."     La.  Ixi. 
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10,  "  He  lialh  covered  me  with  the  robe  of  righteousness,  as  a  bridegroom 
deckelh  himself  with  ornaments,  and  as  a  bride  adorneth  herself  with  her 
jewels."  On  these  forementioned  accounts,  the  church  will  be  the  greatest 
image  of  heaven  itself. 

(7.)  That  will  be  a  time  of  the  greatest  temporal  prosperity.  Such  a  spi- 
ritual state  as  we  have  just  described,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  temporal  pros- 
Eerity  :  it  has  a  tendency  to  health  and  long  life  ;  and  that  this  will  actually 
e  the  case,  is  evident  by  Zech.  viii.  4 :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  There 
shall  yet  old  men  and  old  women  dwell  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  every 
man  with  his  staff  in  his  hand  for  very  age."  It  has  also  a  natural  tendency 
to  procure  ease,  quietness,  pleasantness,  and  cheerfulness  of  mind,  and  also 
wealth,  and  great  increase  of  children  ;  as  is  intimated  in  Zech.  viii.  5 :  ''And 
the  streets  of  the  city  shall  be  full  of  boys  and  girls  playing  in  the  streets  there* 
oi'." — But  further,  the  temporal  prosperity  of  the  people  of  God  will  also  be 
promoted  by  a  remarkable  blessing  from  heaven:  Isa.  Ixv.  21,  "  They  shall 
build  houses,  and  inhabit  them ;  and  they  shall  plant  vineyards,  and  eat  the 
fruit  of  them."  And  in  Mic.  iv.  4,  "  But  they  shall  sit  every  man  under  his 
vine,  and  under  his  fig-tree,  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid."  Zech.  viii.  12, 
"  For  the  seed  shall  be  prosperous,  the  vine  shall  give  her  fruit,  and  the  ground 
shall  give  her  increase,  and  the  heavens  shall  give  their  dew,  and  I  will  cause 
the  remnant  of  this  people  to  possess  all  these  things."  See  also  Jer.  xxxi.  12, 
13,  and  Amos  ix.  13.  Yea,  then  they  shall  receive  all  manner  of  tokens  of 
GotPs  presence,  and  acceptance  and  favor :  Jer.  xxxiii.  9,  ''  And  it  sliall  be  to 
me  a  name  of  joy,  a  praise  and  an  honor  before  all  nations  of  the  earth,  which 
sliall  hear  all  the  good  that  I  do  unto  them  :  and  they  shall  fear  and  tremble 
for  all  the  goodness  and  for  all  the  prosperity  that  I  procure  unto  it."  Even 
the  days  of  Solomon  were  but  an  image  of  those  days,  as  to  the  temporal  pros- 
perity which  shall  obtain  in  them. 

(8.)  It  will  also  be  a  time  of  great  rejoicing:  Isa.  xxxv.  10,  "And  the 
ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs,  and  everlasting 
joy  upon  their  heads:  they  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and  sorrow  and  sigh- 
ing shall  flee  away."  Chap.  Iv.  12,  "  For  ye  shall  go  out  with  joy,  and  be 
let!  forth  with  peace  :  the  mountains  and  the  hills  shall  break  forth  before  you." 
Chap.  Ixvi.  11,  "That  ye  may  suck,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  brejists  of  her 
consolations:  that  ye  may  milk  out,  and  be  delighted  with  the  abundance  of 
her  glor)-."  Chap.  xii.  3,  "  With  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of 
salvation." — ^Then  will  be  a  time  ot  feasting.  That  will  be  the  church's  glo- 
rious wedtling  day,  so  far  as  her  wetMing  with  Christ  shall  ever  be  ujmn  earth  : 
Kev.  xix.  7,  **  Let  us  be  glad  and  rejoice,  and  give  honor  to  liim  ;  for  the  mar- 
riaiie  of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and  his  wife  hath  made  herself  ready."  Vers.  9, 
**  Bles>e(l  are  they  which  are  called  to  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb." — 
But  I  come  now, 

'2dly.  To  say  something  of  the  duration  of  this  state  of  the  church's  prospe- 
rity. On  this  I  shall  be  very  brief  The  Scriptures  everywhere  reprer<''nt  it 
to  Im;  of  long  continuance.  The  former  intervals  of  rest  and  prosperity,  «j»  we 
U'fore  observed,  are  represente<i  to  be  but  sliort ;  but  the  representations  of  this 
slate  are  quite  different:  Rev.  xx.  4,  "  And  1  saw  the  souls  of  them  that  were 
beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus — and  they  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a 
thousand  years.**  Isa.  Ix.  15,  "  Whereas  thou  hast  been  forsaken  and  hatedy 
so  that  no  man  went  through  thee,  I  will  make  thee  an  eternal  excellency,  a 
|oy  of  many  generations" 

This  may  suffice  as  to  the  prosperous  state  of  the  church  through  the  great* 
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cr  part  of  the  period  from  the  destruction  of  S*itan's  visible  kingdom  in  the 
world  to  Christ's  appearing  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  judgment. 

II.  I  now  come  to  speak  of  the  great  apostasy  there  should  be  towards  the 
close  of  this  period,  and  how  imminently  the  church  should  be  for  a  short  time 
threatened  by  her  enemies.     And  this  I  shall  do  under  three  particulars. 

1.  A  little  before  the  end  of  the  world,  there  shall  be  a  very  great  apostasy, 
wherein  great  part  of  the  world  shall  fall  away  from  Christ  and  his  church. 
It  is  said  m  Rev.  xx.  3,  that  Satan  should  be  cast  into  the  bottomless  pit,  and 
shut  up,  and  have  a  seal  set  upon  him,  that  he  should  deceive  the  nations  no 
more  till  the  thousand  years  should  be  fulfilled  ;  and  that  after  that  he  must  be 
loosed  out  of  his  prison  for  a  little  season.  And  accordingly  we  are  told,  in 
the  7th  and  8th  verses,  that  when  the  thousand  years  are  expired,  Satan  shall 
be  loosed  out  .f  his  prison,  and  shouhl  go  forth  to  deceive  the  nations,  which 
are  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  Gog  and  Ma<T;og.  Which  seems  to  show 
as  though  the  apostasy  would  be  very  general.  The  nations  of  the  four  quar- 
tei«  of  the  earth  shall  be  deceived;  and  the  number  of  those  who  shall  now 
turn  enemies  to  Christ  shall  be  vastly  great,  as  the  army  of  Gog  and  Magog  is 
represented  in  Ezekiel,  and  as  it  is  said  in  Rev.  xx.  9,  that  the  number  of  them 
is  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  and  that  they  went  up  on  the  breadth  of  the  earth,  ay 
though  they  were  an  army  big  enough  to  reach  from  one  side  of  the  earth  to 
the  other. 

Thus  after  such  a  happy  and  glorious  season,  such  a  long  day  of  light  and 
holiness,  of  love,  and  peace,  and  joy,  now  it  shall  begin  again  to  be  a  dark 
time.  Satan  shall  begin  to  set  up  his  dominion  airain  in  the  world.  This 
woilvl  shall  again  become  a  scene otMarkness  and  wickednt-ss.  The  bottoiiiless 
pit  of  hell  shall  be  opened,  and  dfvils  shall  come  up  a(j:ain  out  of  it,  and  a 
dreadful  smoke  shall  ascend  to  daiken  the  world.  And  ihe  church  of  Christ, 
instead  of  extending  to  the  utn»ost  bounds  of  the  world,  as  it  did  before,  shall  be 
reduced  to  narrow  limits  again.  The  world  of  mankind  being  continued  so 
long  in  a  state  of  such  great  prosperity,  shall  now  begin  to  abuse  their  pros- 
perity, to  serve  their  lust   and  corruption.     This  we  learn  from  Luke  xvii. 

2.  Those  apostates  shall  make  great  opposition  to  the  church  of  God.  The 
church  shaU  seem  to  be  imminently  threateni^d  with  a  sudden  and  entire  over- 
throw by  tiiem.  It  is  said,  Satan  shall  gather  then)  togither  to  battle,  as  the 
sand  on  the  sea-shore ;  and  they  went  upon  the  breadih  of  the  earth,  and 
compassed  the  canjj)  of  the  saints  about,  ami  the  beloved  city.  So  that  this 
belovid  <:ity  shall  st-enj  just  ready  to  be  swallowed  up  by  them:  for  her  enemies 
shall  not  only  threaten  her,  but  shall  actually  have  gathere<l  together  against 
her ;  and  not  only  so,  but  shall  have  besieged  her,  shall  have  compassed  her 
about  on  every  side. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  prophecy  which  seems  to  hold  forth  as  though  the 
church  had  actually  fallen  into  their  hands,  as  the  church  had  fallen  into  ihn 
hands  ?f  Antichrist,  to  whom  it  was  «;iven  to  make  war  with  the  saints,  and  to 
overcomt  them.  Go<i  will  never  sutler  this  to  be  again  alter  the  fall  of  Anti- 
christ ;  for  then  the  day  of  her  mourning  shall  be  ended.  But  tlie  cliurch  shall 
seem  most  imminently  threatened  with  utter  and  sudden  destruction. 

3.  Now  the  state  of  things  will  seem  most  remaikably  to  call  for  Chnst's 
imnHuliate  appearance  to  ju(igm«'nt.  For  then  the  world  shall  be  filled  with 
the  most  aggravati*d  wickedness  that  ever  it  was.  For  much  the  greater  part 
of 'he  world  shall  have  become  visibly  wicked  and  open  eneniit^s  to  Christ,  and 
their  wirkedne^s  shall  be  dreadfulU  aggrivated  by  their  apostasy.     Iktbre  the 
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^all  of  Aniiclirist,  most  of  the  world  was  full  of  visibly  wicked  men.  But  the 
greater  part  of  these  are  poor  Heathens,  who  never  enjoyecl  the  light  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  others  are  those  that  have  been  bred  up  in  the  Mahometan  or 
Popish  daj  kness.  But  these  are  those  that  have  apostatized  from  the  Christian 
cliurch,  and  the  visible  kini^dom  of  Christ,  in  which  they  enjoyed  the  great 
light  and  privileges  of  the  glorious  times  of  the  diumh,  which  shall  be  incom- 
parably greater  than  the  light  and  privilegiis  which  the  church  of  God  enjoys 
now.  This  apostasy  will  be  most  like  the  npostasy  of  the  devils  of  any  that 
ever  had  before  been  :  for  the  devils  apostatized,  and  turned  enemies  to  Christ 
though  they  enjoyed  the  light  of  heaven  ;  and  these  will  apostatize,  and  turn 
enemies  to  him,  though  they  have  enjoyed  the  light  and  privileges  of  the  glori- 
ous times  of  the  church.  That  such  should  turn  open  and  avowed  enemies  to 
Christ,  and  .^^hould  seek  the  ruin  of  his  church,  will  cry  aloud  for  such  immediate 
vengeance  as  was  executed  on  the  devils  when  they  ft-ll. 

The  wickedness  of  the  world  will  remarkably  call  for  Christ's  immediate 
appearing  in  flaming  fire  to  take  vengeance  on  them,  because  of  the  way  in 
which  tiiey  shall  manifest  their  wickedness,  which  will  be  by  scoffing  and  blas- 
pheming Christ  and  his  holy  religion  ;  and  particularly,  they  will  scoff  at  the 
notion  ot  Christ's  Qoming  to  judgment,  of  which  the  church  shall  be  in  expec- 
tation, and  of  which  they  will  warn  them.  For  now  doubtless  will  be  anothei 
fulfilment,  ami  the  greatest  fulfilment,  of  2  Pet.  iii.  3,  4,  "  Knowing  this  first, 
that  there  shall  come  in  the  last  clays  scoffers,  walking  after  their  own  usts, 
and  sayinj]^,  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming  ?  For  since  the  fathers  fell 
asleep,  all  thin<;s  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginnini^  of  the  creation." 
They  shall  be  in  no  expectation  of  the  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment,  and  shall 
laugh  at  the  notion.  They  shall  trample  all  such  things  under  foot,  and  shall 
give  up  themselves  to  their  lusts,  or  to  eat  a.)d  drink,  and  wallow  in  sensual 
deliglits,  as  thoui^h  they  were  to  be  here  forever.  They  shall  despise  the  warn- 
ings the  church  shall  give  them  of  the  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment,  as  the 
people  of  the  old  world  despisetl  what  Noah  told  them  of  the  approaching  flood, 
and  as  the  people  of  Sodom  did  when  Lot  said  to  them, "  The  Lord  will  destroy 
this  city."  Their  wickedness  on  this  account  will  cry  aloud  to  heaven  for 
Christ's  appearing  in  flaming  fire  to  take  vengeance  of  his  enemies;  and  also 
because  another  way  that  they  shall  exercise  their  wickedness  will  be  in  the 
wicked  design  and  violent  attempt  they  shall  be  engaged  in  against  the  holy 
city  of  God,  against  that  holy  city,  wherein  lately,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  so 
much  of  the  religion  of  Christ  had  been  seen.  They  shall  then  be  about  to 
perpetrate  the  most  horrid  design  against  this  church. 

And  the  numerousness  of  the  wicked  that  shall  then  be,  is  another  thing 
which  shall  especially  call  for  Christ's  coming :  for  the  world  will  doubtless 
then  be  exceeding  full  of  people,  having  continued  so  long  in  so  great  a  state 
of  prosperity,  without  such  terrible  <lesolating  extremities,  as  wars,  pestilences, 
and  the  like,  to  diminish  them.  And  the  most  of  this  world,  which  shall  be  so 
populous,  will  be  such  wicked  contemptuous  apostates  from  God.  Undoubtedly 
that  will  be  a  day  wherein  the  world  will  be  by  far  fuller  of  wickedness  than 
ever  before  it  was  from  the  foundation  of  it.  And  if  the  wickedness  of  the  old 
world,  when  men  l)egan  to  multiply  on  the  earth,  called  for  the  destruction  of 
the  world  by  a  deluge  of  waters,  this  wickedness  will  as  much  call  for  its  ic9- 
truction  by  a  deluge  of  fire. 

Again,  the  circumstances  of  the  church  at  that  day  will  also  eminently  call 
for  the  immediate  appearing  of  Christ,  as  they  will  be  compassed  about  by 
their  blasphemous,  nmiderous  enemies,  jusf  ready  to  be  swallowed  up  by  them. 
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And  it  will  be  a  most  distressing  time  with  the  church,  excepting  the  comfort 
they  will  have  in  Ihe  hope  of  deliverance  from  God  :  for  all  other  help  wiH 
seem  to  fail.  The  case  will  be  come  to  the  last  extreiirily,  and  there  will  be 
an  immediate  need  that  Christ  should  come  to  their  deliverance.  And  though 
the  church  sliall  be  so  imminently  threatened,  yet  so  will  Providence  order  it, 
that  it  shall  be  preserved  till  Christ  shall  a])pear  in  his  immediate  presence, 
coming  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  all  his  holy  angels.  And  then  will 
come  the  time  when  all  the  elect  shall  be  gathered  in.  That  work  of  conver- 
sion which  has  been  carried  on  from  the  beginning  of  the  church  after  the  fall 
through  all  those  ages,  shall  be  carried  on  no  more.  There  never  shall  another 
soul  be  converted.  Every  one  of  those  many  millions,  whose  names  were 
written  in  the  book  of  life  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  shall  be  brought 
in;  not  one  soul  shall  be  lost.  And  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  which  has 
been  growing  since  it  first  began  in  the  days  of  Adam,  will  be  complete  as  to 
number  of  parts,  having  every  one  of  its  members.  In  this  respect  the  work  of 
redemption  will  now  be  finished.  And  now  the  end  for  which  the  means  of 
grace  have  been  instituted  shall  be  obtained.  All  that  effect  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  accomplished  by  them  shall  now  be  accomplished. 


SECTION    II. 


Thus  I  have  shown  how  the  success  of  Christ's  redemption  has  been  accom- 
plished during  the  continuance  of  the  Christian  church  under  the  means  of 
grace.  We  have  seen  what  great  revolutions  there  have  been,  and  are  to  be, 
during  this  spaie  of  lime ;  how  the  great  wheels  of  Providence  have  gone  round 
for  the  accomplishment  of  that  kind  of  success  of  Christ's  purchase,  which  con- 
sists in  the  bes>towment  of  grace  on  the  elect :  and  we  are,  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  subject,  come  to  the  time  when  all  the  wheels  have  gone  round  ;  the 
course  of  things  in  this  state  of  it  is  finished,  and  all  things  are  ripe  for  Christ's 
coming  to  judgment.  _ 

You  may  remember,  that  when  I  began  to  discourse  of  this  third  proposi- 
tion, viz..  That  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ  to  the  end  of  the  world,  the 
whole  time  is  taken  up  in  procuring  the  success  and  effect  of  Christ's  purchase 
of  redemption,  I  observed,  that  the  success  of  Chri^t's  purchase  is  of  two  kinds, 
consisting  either  in  grace  or  glory;  and  that  the  success  consisting  in  the  for- 
mer of  tliese,  is  to  be  seen  in  those  works  of  Gotl  which  are  wrought  during 
those  ages  that  the  church  is  continueti  under  the  means  of  grace ;  and  that 
the  success,  consisting  in  the  latter,  will  chiefly  be  accomplished  at  the  day  of 
judgment. 

Having  already  shown  how  the  former  kind  of  success  has  been  accomplish- 
ed, I  come  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  latter,  viz.,  that  kind  of  success 
which  is  accomplished  in  the  bestowment  of  glory  on  the  church,  which 
shall  chiefly  be  bestowed  on  the  church  at  the  day  of  judgment.  And  here  I 
would  mention  two  or  three  things  in  the  general  concerning  this  kind  of  suc- 
ceHS  of  Christ's  purchase. 

1.  How  great  tlie  success  of  Christ's  purchase  is,  rhiefly  appears  in  this 
The  success  of  Christ's  purchase  does  summarily  consist  in  tlie  salvation  of  the 
elect.  But  this  bestowment  of  glory  is  eminently  called  Vmr  salvation :  Heb. 
ix.  28,  '*  To  them  that  look  for  him,  shall  he  appear  the  second  time,  without 
sin  unto  salvation.*'     So  it  is  called  redemplion,  being  eminently  that  whereiu 
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kind  of  a  person  he  is,  whom  they  have  mocked  and  scoffed  at,  and  whose 
church  they  have  been  endeavoring  to  overthrow.  This  sight  will  change 
their  voice.  The  voice  of  their  laughter  and  singing,  while  they  are  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage,  and  the  voice  of  their  scoffing,  shall  be  changed  into 
hideous,  yea,  hellish  yelling.  Their  countenances  shall  be  changed  from  a  show 
of  carnal  mirth,  haughty  pride,  and  contempt  of  God's  people  ;  it  shall  put  on 
a  show  of  ghastly  terror  and  amazement;  and  trembling  and  chattenng  of 
teeth  shall  seize  upon  them. 

But  with  respect  to  the  saints,  the  church  of  Christ,  it  shall  be  a  joyful  and 
most  glorious  sight  to  them :  for  this  sight  will  at  once  deliver  them  from  all 
fear  of  their  enemies,  who  were  before  compassing  them  about,  just  ready  to 
swallow  them  up.  Deliverance  shall  come  in  their  extremity :  the  glorious 
Captain  of  their  salvation  shall  appear  for  them  at  a  time  when  no  other  help 
appeared.  Then  shall  they  lift  up  their  heads,  and  their  redemption  shall  be 
drawing  nigh,  Luke  xxi.  28.  And  thus  Christ  will  appear  with  infinite  majesty, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  they  shall  see  infinite  love  in  his  countenance  to  them 
And  thus  to  see  their  Rede*'mer  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  will  fill  their 
hearts  full  of  jiladness.  Their  countenances  also  shall  be  changed,  but  not  as 
the  countenances  of  the  wicked,  but  shall  be  changed  from  being  sorrowful,  to 
be  exceeding  joyful  and  triumphant.  Ami  now  the  work  of  redemption  will  be 
finished  in  another  sense,  viz.,  that  the  whole  church  shall  be  completely  and 
eternally  freetl  from  all  persecution  and  moleslaliim  from  wicked  men  and 
devils. 

2.  The  last  trumpet  shall  sound,  ami  the  dead  shall  be  raised,  and  the 
living  chanired.  (i(kI  M-nt  forth  his  angels  with  a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet, 
to  galhtT  toixetlH-r  his  fhrt  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  in  a  mistical  sense, 
before  the  dt-stniction  of  JfrusaU'm  ;  i.  e.,  he  sent  forth  the  apostles,  and  others, 
to  preach  the  tcospel  all  over  the  worhl.  Ami  so  in  a  mystical  sense  the  great 
Iruiiipel  was  blown  at  the  l)eginning  of  the  glorious  times  of  the  church.  But 
now  the  great  trumpet  is  blown  in  a  more  literal  sense,  with  a  mighty  sound, 
which  shakes  the  earth.  There  will  be  a  great  signal  given  by  a  mighty  sound 
made,  which  is  calletl  the  voice  of  the  ardumgel,  as  being  the  angel  of  greatest 
streiiirth:  1  Thes.iv.  16,"  For  thel^rd  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with 
a  slwmt,  with  the  voice  of  the  archan<jjel,  and  with  the  trump  of  Ood."  On  the 
sound  ot  the  irieat  trumpet,  the  dtwl  shall  be  raised  everywhe^^  Now  the 
numlMM*  of  the  <lfad  is  very  great.  How  many  has  death  cut  down  for  so  long 
a  time  as  Miice  the  world  has  stoo<| !  But  then  the  number  will  be  m:v.h  greater 
after  the  world  shall  have  stood  so  much  longer,  and  through  most  of  the  remain- 
ini;  time  will  dtMihtless  be  much  fuller  of  inhabitants  than  ever  it  has  h^en.  Al! 
ihi'se  shall  nr)W  rise  from  the  dead.  The  graves  shall  be  opened  everywhere  IP 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  sea  shall  give  up  the  innumerable  dead  that  arc 
in  it.  Rev.  xx.  13. 

And  now  all  the  inhabitants  that  ever  shall  have  been  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  from  the  beirinning  of  the  world  to  that  time,  shall  all  appear  upon  earth  9t 
once  ;  all  that  ever  have  been  of  the  cliurchof  (Ifnl  in  all  ages,  A<lam  ami  Eve 
the  first  parents  of  mankind,  and  .-Vbel  and  Seth,  and  Methuselah,  and  all  the 
saints  who  were  their  c«>nteni))oraries,  and  Noah,  and  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
ind  the  prophets  of  Israel,  and  the  saints  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphane*. 
and  all  that  were  of  the  church  in  their  times;  and  all  the  holy  apostles  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  all  the  saints  of  their  tiin*^ ;  and  all  the  holy  martyrs  under 
the  ten  Heathen  persecutions;  and  all  who  belongeil  to  the  church  in  its  wil» 
dernc!^  state,  during  the  dark  times  uf  .\nt1cl1ri5t,  and  aF.  the  holy  martyrs  w|ic 
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have  suffered  under  the  cruelty  of  the  Popish  persecutions;  and  all  the  saints  o) 
the  present  time,  and  all  the  saints  who  are  here  in  this  assembly  among  the 
rest ;  and  all  that  shall  be  from  hence  to  the  end  of  the  world. — Now  also  all 
the  enemies  of  the  church  that  have  or  shall  be  in  all  the  afjesof  the  world,  shall 
appear  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  again ;  all  the  wicked  killed  in  the  flood,  and 
the  multitudes  that  <iied  all  over  the  world  among  God's  professing  people,  or 
others;  all  that  died  in  all  the  Heathen  nations  before  Christ,  and  all  wicked 
Heathens,  and  Jews,  and  Mahometans,  and  Papists,  that  have  died  since  ;  all 
shall  come  together.  Sinners  of  all  sorts  ;  demure  hypocrites,  those  who  have 
the  fairest  and  best  outside,  and  open  profane  drunkards,  whoremasters,  heietics. 
Deists,  and  all  cruel  persecutors,  and  all  that  have  died  or  shall  die  in  sin 
amongst  us. 

And  at  the  same  time  that  the  dead  are  raised,  the  living  shall  be  changed. 
The  bodies  of  the  wicked  who  shall  then  be  living,  shall  bf  so  chanijeii  as  to 
fit  them  for  eternal  torment  without  corruption  ;  and  the  bodies  of  all  the  living 
saints  shall  be  changed  to  be  like  Christ's  glorious  botly,  1  Cor.  xv.  51,  52, 53 : 
the  bodies  of  the  saints  shall  be  so  changed  as  to  render  them  forever  inca- 
pable of  pain,  or  affliction,  or  uneasiness ;  and  all  that  dulness  and  heaviness, 
and  all  that  deformity,  which  their  bodies  had  before,  shall  be  put  off;  and 
they  shall  put  on  strength,  and  beauty,  and  activity,  and  incorruptible  unfading 
glory.     And  in  such  glory  shall  the  bodies  of  all  the  risi*n  saints  appear. 

And  now  the  work  of  redemption  shall  be  finished  in  another  respect,  viz., 
that  all  the  elect  shall  now  be  actually  redeemed  in  both  soul  and  body.  Be- 
fore this,  the  work  of  redemption,  as  to  its  actual  snatss,  Mas  but  incomplete 
and  imperfect  ;  for  only  the  souls  of  llie  redeemed  wne  actually  savt-d  and 
glorififd,  excepting  in  some  few  instances  :  but  now  all  the  boilies  ot'  the  saints 
shall  be  saveil  and  glorified  together ;  all  the  elfct  shall  be  glorified  in  the 
whole  man,  and  the  soul  and  boily  in  union  one  with  the  other. 

3.  Now  shall  the  whole  church  of  saints  be  caught  up  in  the  clouds  to  meet 
the  Lord  in  the  air,  and  all  wicked  men  and  <Ievils  shall  be  arraigned  before 
the  judgment  seat.  When  the  dead  saints  are  raiseii,  then  the  whole  church, 
consisting  of  all  the  elect  through  all  ages,  will  be  standing  together  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  at  least  all  exceptnig  those  few  whase  btniies  were  glorified  be- 
fore ;  and  then  they  shall  all  mount  up  as  with  wings  in  the  air  to  meet  Christ ; 
for  it  seems  that  Christ,  when  he  conitfs  to  judgment,  will  not  come  quite  down 
to  the  ground,  but  his  throne  will  be  fixed  in  the  air,  in  the  rei^ion  of  the  clouds, 
whence  he  may  be  st>en  by  all  that  vast  multitude  that  shall  be  gathered  l)etore 
him.  Th<.»  church  of  saints,  therefore,  shall  be  taken  up  from  the  earth  to 
ascend  up  to  their  Saviour.  Thus  the  apostle  tells  us,  that  when  the  dead  in 
Christ  are  raised,  and  the  living  changed,  then  those  who  are  alive  and  remain, 
shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  to  meet  the  I^)rd  in  the  air,  and  so  shall 
we  be  ever  with  the  LonI,  1  Thes.  iv.  16,  17.  What  a  wonderful  sight  will 
that  be,  when  all  the  many  millions  of  saints  are  seen  thus  mounting  up  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  ! 

Then  shall  the  work  of  redemption  be  finisheil  in  another  respect :  ther 
shall  lh*»  whole  chuich  be  perfectly  and  forever  <lelivered  from  this  present 
evil  worhl,  forerer  forsake  this  cursefl  ground :  they  shall  take  their  everlast- 
ing leave  of  this  esyth,  where  they  have  been  strangers,  and  which  has  been 
for  the  most  part  such  a  scene  of  their  trouble  and  sorrow  ;  where  the  devil  for 
the  most  part  has  reigned  as  god,  and  has  greatly*  molested  them,  and  which 
his  been  such  a  scene  of  wicke<lness  and  abomination,  where  Christ  their  Ixird 
has  been  cruelly  used ;  and  where  they  have  been  «3  bated,  and  reproached 
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and  persecuted,  from  age  to  age,  through  most  of  the  ages  of  the  world.  They 
shall  leave  it  under  foot  to  go  to  Christ,  and  never  shall  set  foot  on  it  again. 
And  there  shall  be  an  everlasting  separation  made  between  them  and  wicked 
men.  Before,  they  were  mixed  together,  and  it  was  impossible  in  many 
mstances  to  determine  which  were  which  ;  but  now  all  shall  become  visible  . 
t>oth  saints  and  sinners  shall  appear  in  their  true  characters. 

Then  shall  all  the  church  be  seen  flocking  together  in  the  air  to  the  place 
where  Christ  shall  have  fixed  his  throne,  coming  from  the  east  and  west,  and 
north  and  south,  to  the  right  hand  of  Christ.  What  a  mighty  cloud  of  them 
will  there  be,  when  all  that  ever  have  been  of  the  church  of  God,  all  that  were 
before  Christ,  all  that  multitude  of  saints  that  were  in  the  apostles'  time,  and 
all  that  were  in  the  days  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  all  that  were  belore 
and  since  the  Reformation,  and  also  all  that  great  multitude  of  saints  that  shall 
be  in  all  the  glorious  times  of  the  church,  when  the  whole  earth  shall  for  so 
many  generations  be  full  of  saints,  and  also  all  that  shall  be  then  living  when 
Christ  shall  come;  I  say,  what  a  cloud  of  them  will  there  be,  w*hen  all  these 
are  seen  flocking  together  in  the  region  of  the  clouds  at  the  right  hand  of 
Christ ! 

And  then  also  the  work  of  redemption  will  be  finished  in  another  respect, 
viz.,  that  then  the  church  shall  all  be  gathered  together.  They  all  belonged 
to  one  society  before,  but  yet  were  greatly  separated  with  respect  to  the  place 
of  their  habitation  ;  some  being  in  heaven,  and  some  on  earth  ;  and  those  who 
were  on  earth  together  were  separate<l  one  from  another,  many  of  them  by 
^'\i\e  oceans,  and  vast  continents.  But  now  they  shall  all  be  gathered  together, 
never  to  be  separatf<l  any  inore.  And  not  only  shall  all  the  members  of  the 
church  now  be  gathered  totrftlier,  but  all  shall  be  gathered  unto  their  Head, 
into  his  immediate  glorious  presence,  never  to  be  separated  Irom  him  any  more. 
This  never  came  to  pass  till  now. 

At  the  same  time,  all  wicked  men  and  devils  shall  be  brought  before  the 
jwlgment  seat  of  Christ.  These  shall  be  gathered  to  the  left  hand  of  Christ, 
ami,  as  it  seems,  will  still  remain  upon  the  e^.rth,  and  shall  not  be  caught  up 
into  the  air,  as  the  saints  shall  be.  The  devil,  that  old  serpent,  shall  now  be 
dragged  up  out  of  hell,  lie,  that  first  procurer!  the  fall  ami  misery  of  man- 
kind, ami  has  so  set  himselt  against  their  re<lemption,  and  has  all  along  shown 
himself  such  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  Re<leeiner ;  now  he  shall  never  more 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  church  of  God,  or  be  suffered  in  the  least  to  af- 
flict or  molest  any  member  of  it  any  more  for  ever.  Instead  of  that,  now  he 
must  be  judged,  and  rt»ceive  the  due  reward  of  his  decnls.  Now  is  come  the 
time  which  he  has  always  dreadetl,  and  trembled  at  the  thought  of;  the  time 
wherein  he  must  be  ju<lged,  and  receive  his  full  punishment.  He  who  by  his 
temptation  maliciously  procured  Christ's  crucifixion,  and  triumphed  upon  it, 
as  though  he  had  obtained  the  victory,  even  he  shall  see  the  consequences  of 
the  <leath  of  Christ  which  he  procuie*! :  for  Christ's  coming  to  jmlge  him  in 
his  human  nature  is  the  consequence  '^f  it ;  for  Christ  obtained  and  purchased 
this  glory  to  himself  by  that  death.  Now  he  roust  stand  before  that  same  Jesas 
whose  death  he  procured,  to  be  juilged,  condemninl,  and  eternally  destroyed  by 
him.  If  Satan,  the  prince  of  hell,  trembles  at  the  thought  of  it  thousands  of 
years  beforehand,  how  much  more  will  he  tremble,  as  proud  and  as  stubborn 
as  he  is,  when  he  comes  to  stand  at  Christ's  bar ! 

Then  shall  he  also  stand  at  the  bar  of  the  saints,  whom  he  has  so  hated^ 
and  afflicted,  and  molested  :  for  the  saints  shall  jud^e  him  with  Christ:  1  Cor. 
vi«  3,  '*  Know  ye  not  that  we  shall  judge  angeU' ''"     Now  shall  he  be  as  it 
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were  subdued  under  the  church's  feet,  agreeable  to  Rom.  xvi.  20. — Satan,  whec 
he  first  tempted  our  first  parents  to  fall,  deceitfully  and  lyinglj  told  them,  that 
they  should  be  as  gods :  but  little  did  he  think  that  the  consequence  should  be, 
that  ihey  should  indeed  be  so  much  as  gods,  as  to  be  assessors  with  God  to 
judge  him.  Much  less  did  he  think,  that  that  consequence  would  follow,  that 
one  of  that  nature  wh-ch  he  then  tempted,  one  of  the  posterity  of  those  persons 
whom  he  tempted,  should  actually  be  united  to  God,  and  that  as  God  he  should 
judge  the  world,  and  that  he  himself  must  stand  trembling  and  a^lonished  be* 
fore  his  judgment  seat.  But  thus  all  the  devils  in  hell,  who  have  so  opposed 
Chri!!:t  and  his  kingdom,  shall  now  at  last  stand  in  utmost  amazement  and  hor- 
ror before  Christ  and  his  church,  who  shall  appear  to  condemn  them. 

Now  also  shall  all  Christ's  other  enemies  be  brought  to  appear  before  hira 
Now  shall  wicked,  proud  scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  had  such  a  malignant 
hatred  of  Christ  while  in  his  state  of  humiliation,  and  who  persecuted  Christ 
to  death,  those  before  whose  judgment  seat  Christ  was  once  called  and  stood, 
as  a  malefactor  at  their  bar,  and  those  who  mocked  him,  and  buffeted  him,  and 
spit  in  his  face  ;  now  shall  they  see  Christ  in  his  glory,  as  Christ  forewarned 
them  in  the  time  of  it.  Matt.  xxvi.  64,  65.  Then  Christ  was  before  their  jud*;- 
ment  seat;  but  now  it  is  their  turn.  They  shall  stand  before  his  judgment  seat 
with  inconceivable  horror  and  amazement,  with  ghastly  countenances,  and 
quaking  limbs,  and  chattering  teeth,  and  knees  smiting  one  against  another. 

Now  also  all  the  cruel  enemies  and  persecutors  of  the  chuich  that  have 
been  in  all  ages,  shall  come  in  sight  together.  Pharaoh  and  the  Eixyptians, 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  persecuting  scribes  *and  Pharisees,  the  peistcuting 
HeatlienEmpi-rois,  Julian  the  apostate,  the  cruel  persecutin*^  P(»p'AS  and  PiJj>ist3, 
Gog  and  Magog,  shall  all  appear  at  once  before  the  jutlgment  st-at  of  Clirist. 
They  and  the  saints  who  have  in  every  age  been  ptrsecuttd  by  them,  shall 
come  in  sight  one  of  another,  and  must  confront  one  anothrr  now  b«'fnre  the 
great  Ju<lge.  And  now  shall  the  saints  on  their  glorious  thrones  be  made  the 
judges  of  those  unjust  kings  ami  rulers  who  have  before  judged  and  condemned 
them,  and  cruelly  put  them  to  death.  Now  shall  those  persecutors  behoh!  the 
glory  to  which  they  are  arrived  whom  they  before  so  cruelly  di»spiseil  and  so 
cruelly  used  ;  and  Christ  will  make  those  holy  martyiii  as  it  were  to  come  and 
set  their  feet  on  the  necks  of  their  persecutors;  they  shall  be  made  their  foot- 
stool. 

Thus  wondei fully  will  the  face  of  things  be  altered  from  what  used  to  be  in 
the  fonrier  timt^  ot  the  world  ;  now  will  all  things  be  coming  to  rights. 

4.  The  righteousness  of  thechurch  shall  be  manifested,  and  all  the  wickeil- 
ness  of  their  eneujies  shall  be  brought  to  light.  Those  saints  who  had  been  the 
objects  of  hatred,  reproach,  and  contempt  in  the  worhl,  and  were  revileil  and 
condemned  by  their  |>ersecutors  without  a  cause,  shall  now  be  fully  vindicate«l. 
They  shall  now  a))pear  clothe<l  with  tlie  glorious  roln?  of  Christ's  rii^hteousness. 
It  shall  be  most  manifest  hi-fore  the  world,  that  Christ's  righteousness  is  theirs, 
and  they  shall  as  it  were  gloriously  shine  forth  in  it.  And  then  aKo  shall  their 
inherent  hidineJ«  be  ma<le  nianifest,  and  all  their  good  works  shall  be  brought 
to  light.  The  gooil  things  which  they  did  in  secret  shall  now  be  manifested 
openly.  Those  holy  ones  of  (icmI,  who  had  been  treated  as  though  thfv  were 
the  filth  and  otTscouring  of  the  earth,  as  though  they  were  not  fit  to  live  U|)on 
earth,  as  worse  than  l)easts  or  devils,  shall  now,  when  thinsr*  ^hall  ap|>ear  as 
they  are,  appear  to  have  been  the  excellent  of  the  earth  Now  God  will  bring 
forth  rtieir  righteousness  as  the  light,  and  their  judgment  as  the  nr>on-<lay.  And 
now  it  bhall  ap{>eai  who  were  those  wicked  persons  that  were  not  fit  to  liv^i 
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wLcn  all  the  wickedness  of  the  enemies  of  Christ  and  his  church,  their  prid? 
their  malice,  their  cruelly,  their  hatred  of  true  religion,  shall  be  set  forth  in  all 
the  horrid  acts  of  it,  and  ivilh  all  its  aggravations,  in  its  proper  colors. 

And  now  the  righteous  may  be  heard  before  this  great  Judge,  who  could 
not  be  I.eard  before  those  unjust  judges.  Now  they  shall  declare  their  cause, 
and  shall  rise  up  in  judgment  against  their  persecutors,  and  shall  declare  how 
they  have  been  treated  by  them.  And  now  all  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked 
of  the  whole  world  shall  be  brought  to  light.  All  their  secret  wickeflness,  and 
their  very  hearts,  shall  be  opened  to  view,  and  as  it  were  turned  inside  out  be- 
fore the  bright  light  of  that  great  day  ;  and  things  that  have  been  spoken  in 
the  ear,  in  the  closet,  and  done  in  the  dark,  shall  be  manifested  in  the  light, 
and  proclaime<l  before  all  angels  and  men  that  are,  ever  were,  or  shall  be. 

5.  The  sentence  shall  be  pronounced  t  .  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 
Christ,  the  glorious  judge,  shall  pass  that  blessed  sentence  on  the  church,  at  his 
right  hand,  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.'*  This  sentence  shall  be  pronounced 
with  infinite  love,  and  the  voice  will  be  most  sweet,  causing  every  heart  to  flow 
Nvith  joy.  Thus  Christ  shall  pronounce  a  sentence  of  justilication  on  thousands 
and  millions,  who  have  before  had  a  sentence  of  condemnation  passed  upon 
them  by  their  persecuting  rulers.  He  will  thus  put  honor  upon  those  who  have 
been  before  despised  :  he  will  own  them  for  his,  and  will  as  it  were  put  a 
crown  of  glory  upon  their  heads  before  the  world  ;  and  then  shall  they  shine 
forth  as  the  sun  with  Jesus  Ciirist  in  glory  and  joy,  in  the  sight  of  all  their 
enemies. 

An<!  then  shall  the  sentence  of  condemnation  be  passed  on  the  wicked, 
"  Depart,  ye  cursed,  into  evfrlasling  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels." 
Thus  shall  the  church's  en«Mnles  be  condemned  ;  in  which  sentf  m-e  of  condem- 
nation, the  holy  martyrs,  who  have  sutiered  Iroui  thenv  shall  concur.  When 
the  words  of  this  sentence  are  pronounced,  they  will  strike  every  lieart  of  those 
at  the  left  hand  with  inconceivable  horror  anri  amazement.  Every  syllable  of 
it  will  be  more  terrible  than  a  stream  of  lightning  through  their  hearts.  We 
can  conceive  but  very  little  of  those  signs  and  expressions  of  h<»rror  which  there 
will  be  upon  it,  of  shriekiuir,  quaking,  gnashing  of  teeth,  distortions  of  counte* 
nance,  hideous  looks,  hideous  actions,  and  hideous  voices,  through  all  that  vast 
throng. 

6.  Upon  this  Christ  and  all  his  church  of  saints,  and  all  the  holy  angels 
ministering  to  them,  shall  Unw  this  h»wer  world,  and  ascend  up  towards  the 
highest  heavens.  Christ  shiill  ascentl  in  as  threat  u^lory,  as  he  descended,  and 
in  some  respects  greater  :  \vr  now  he  shall  ascend  with  his  elect  church  with 
him,  glorified  in  both  btnly  and  soul.  Christ's  first  ascension  to  heaven  soon 
after  his  own  resurrection  was  very  glorious.  But  this  his  secomi  ascension, 
the  ascension  of  his  mystical  bo<|y,  his  whole  church,  shall  be  far  more  glorious. 
The  redeemed  church  shall  all  ascend  with  him  in  a  inost  joyful  and  triumphant 
manner;  and  all  their  enetuies  and  persecutors,  who  shall  be  left  behind  on  the 
occurs; «i  groumi  to  \tv  consumed,  shall  see  the  sight,  ami  hear  their  songs. 

And  thus  Christ's  dnin  li  shall  forever  leave  this  accursed  world,  to  go  into 
that  more  glorious  world,  the  highest  heavens,  into  the  paradise  (»f  Gal,  the 
kingdom  that  was  prepared  for  them  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

7.  When  they  are  gone,  this  world  shall  be  set  on  fire,  and  be  turned  into 
a  great  furnace,  wherein  all  the  enemies  of  Christ  and  his  church  shall  be  tor- 
roenietl  forever  and  ever.  This  is  manifest  by  2  Pet.  iii.  7,  *'  But  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  which  are  now,  by  the  same  woid  are  kept  in  store,  reservei) 
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unto  fire  against  the  day  ol  judgment,  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men."  Whea 
Christ  and  his  church  are  ascended  to  a  distance  from  this  world,  that  misera- 
ble  company  of  wickfd  being  left  behind,  to  have  their  sentence  executed  upon 
them  here,  then,  some  way  or  other,  this  whole  lower  world  shall  be  set  on  fire, 
either  by  fire  from  heaven,  or  by  fire  breaking  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
or  both,  as  it  was  with  the  water  in  the  time  of  the  deluge.  However,  this 
lower  world  shall  be  set  all  on  fire.  How  will  it  strike  the  wicked  with 
horror,  when  the  fire  begins  to  lay  hold  upon  them,  and  they  find  no  way  to 
escape  it,  or  flee  or  hide  from  it !  What  shrieking  and  crying  will  there  be 
among  those  many  thousand  and  millions,  when  they  begin  to  enter  into  this 
great  furnace,  when  the  whole  world  shall  be  a  furnace  of  the  fiercest  and  most 
raging  heat!  Insomuch  that  the  Apostle  Peter  says,  2  Pet.  iii.  10,  12,  that 
**  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt 
with  fervent  heat,  the  earth  also,  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burnt 
up  ;'*  and  that  the  **  heavens  being  on  fire  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat."  And  so  fierce  shall  be  its  heat  that  it  shall 
burn  the  earth  into  its  very  centre ;  which  seems  to  be  what  is  meant,  Deut. 
xxxii.  22,  "  For  a  fire  is  kindled  in  my  anger,  and  shall  burn  unto  the  lowest 
hell,  and  shall  consume  the  earth  with  her  increase,  and  set  on  fire  the  founda- 
tions of  the  mountains." 

And  here  shall  all  the  persecutors  of  the  church  of  God  burn  in  everlasting 
fire,  who  have  before  burnt  the  saints  at  the  stake,  and  shall  suffer  torments  far 
beyond  all  that  their  utmost  wit  and  malice  could  inflict  on  the  saints.  And 
here  the  bodies  of  all  the  wicked  shall  burn,  and  be  tormented  to  all  eternity,  and 
never  be  consume<l ;  and  tlie  wrath  of  God  shall  be  poured  out  on  their  souls. 
Though  the  souls  of  the  wicked  in  hell  do  now  suff*er  dreadful  punishment,  yet 
their  punishment  will  be  so  inrreased  at  the  day  of  judgment,  that  what  they 
suffered  before  is,  in  comparison  of  it,  as  an  imprisonment,  to  the  execution 
which  follows  it.  And  now  the  devil,  that  old  serpent,  shall  receive  his  full 
punishment;  now  shall  that  which  he  before  trenjble<i  for  fear  of,  fully  come 
upon  him.  This  world,  which  formerly  useil  to  be  the  place  of  his  kingdom, 
where  he  set  up  himself  as  God,  shall  now  be  the  place  of  his  complete  punish- 
ment, and  full  and  everlasting  torment. 

And  in  this,  om-  design  of  the  work  of  redemption  which  has  been  mention- 
ed, viz.,  putting  Christ's  enemies  under  his  feet,  shall  be  perfectly  accomplished. 
His  enemies  shall  now  be  made  his  fi>otstool  in  the  fullest  degree.  Now  shall 
be  the  most  perfect  fulfilment  of  that  in  Gen.  iii.  15,"  It  shall  bruise  thy  head." 

8.  At  the  same  time  all  the  church  shall  enter  with  Christ  their  glorious 
Lord  into  the  highest  heaven,  and  there  shall  enter  on  the  state  of  their  highest 
and  eternal  blessedness  and  glory.  While  the  lower  worhl,  which  they  have 
left  under  their  feet,  is  seized  with  the  fire  of  God's  vengeance,  ami  flames  arc 
kindling  upon  it,  and  the  wiiked  are  entering  into  everlasting  fiie,  the  whole 
church  shall  enter,  with  their  gloiious  head,  and  all  the  holy  anirels  attending, 
in  a  joyful  manner  into  the  eternal  paradise  of  God,  the  palace  of  the  great  Je« 
hov:di,  their  heaverdy  Father.  The  gates  shall  open  wide  for  lliein  to  enter, 
and  there  Christ  will  bring  them  into  his  chambers  in  the  highest  sense.  He 
will  bring  them  into  liis  Father's  house,  into  a  woild  not  like  that  which  they 
have  left.  Here  Christ  will  brinij  them,  and  present  them  in  glory  to  his  Father, 
saying,  **  Here  am  I,  and  the  children  which  thou  hast  given  me;"  as  much  as 
to  say.  Here  am  I,  with  eveiy  one  of  those  whom  thou  gavest  me  from  eternity 
to  take  the  care  of,  that  they  might  he  redeemed  and  glorified,  and  to  redeem 
\;rhnm  I  have  done  and  sufl^ered  so  much,  and  to  make  way  for  the  redemption 
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of  whom  I  have  for  so  many  ages  been  accomplisliing  such  great  changes. 
Here  they  are  now  perfectly  redeemed  in  body  and  soul ;  I  have  perfectly  de- 
livered them  from  all  the  ill  fruits  of  the  fall,  and  perfectly  freed  them  from  all 
their  enemies ;  I  have  brought  them  all  together  into  one  glorious  society,  and 
united  them  all  in  myself:  1  have  openly  justified  them  before  all  angels  and 
men,  and  here  I  have  brought  them  all  away  from  that  accursed  world  where 
they  have  suffered  so  much,  and  have  brought  them  before  thy  throne  :  I  have 
done  all  that  for  them  which  thou  hast  appointed  me ;  I  have  perfectly  cleansed 
them  from  all  filthiness  in  my  blood,  and  here  they  are  in  perfect  holiness,  shin- 
ing with  thy  perfect  image. 

And  then  the  Father  will  accept  of  them,  and  own  them  all  for  his  children, 
and  will  welcome  them  to  the  eternal  and  perfect  inheritance  and  glory  of  his 
house,  and  will  on  this  occasion  eive  more  glorious  manifestations  of  his  love 
than  ever  before,  and  will  admit  them  to  a  more  full  and  perfect  enjoyment  of 
himself. 

And  now  shall  be  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  in  the  most  perfect  sense.  The 
commencement  of  the  glorious  times  of  the  church  on  earth,  after  the  fall  of  An- 
tichrist, is  represented  as  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb;  and  this  shall  be  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Lamb  in  the  highest  sense  that  ever  shall  be  on  earth  :  but  after 
this  we  read  of  another  marriage  of  the  Lamb  at  the  close  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. After  the  beloved  disciple  had  given  an  account  of  the  day  of  judgment, 
in  the  close  of  the  20tli  chapter  of  Revelation,  then  he  proceeds  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  what  folloxTS  in  the  21st  and  22d  chapters  :  and  in  the  2d  verse  of 
the  21st  chapter,  he  gives  an  account  that  he  saw  the  holy  city,  the  new  Jeru- 
salem, prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband.  And  when  Christ  shall 
bring  his  church  into  his  Father's  house  in  heaven,  after  the  judgment,  he  shall 
bring  her  thither  as  his  bride,  having  there  presented  her,  whom  he  loved  and 
gave  himself  foi,  to  himself,  without  s{K)t  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing. 

The  bridegroom  and  the  bride  shall  then  enter  into  heaven,  both  having  on 
their  wedding  robes,  attended  with  all  the  glorious  aneels.  And  there  they 
enter  on  the  feast  and  joys  of  their  marriage  before  the  tather ;  they  shall  then 
begin  an  everlasting  wedding  day.  This  shall  be  the  day  of  the  gladness  of 
Christ's  heart,  wherein  he  will  greatly  rejoice,  and  all  the  saints  shall  rejoice 
with  him.  Christ  shall  rejoice  over  his  bride,  and  the  bride  shall  rejoice  in  her 
husband,  in  the  state  of  her  consummate  and  everlasting  blessedness,  of  which 
we  have  a  particulai  description  in  the  21st  and  22d  diapers  of  Revelation. 

And  now  the  whole  work  of  redemption  is  finished.  We  have  seen  how  it 
has  been  carrying  on  from  the  fall  of  man  to  this  time.  But  now  it  is  com)dete 
with  respect  to  all  that  belongs  to  it.  Now  the  top-stone  of  the  building  is  laid. 
In  the  progress  of  the  discourse  on  this  subject,  we  have  followed  the  church 
of  G04I  in  all  the  great  changes,  all  her  tossmgs  to  and  fro  that  she  has  been 
subject  to,  in  all  the  storms  and  tempests  through  the  many  ages  of  the  world, 
till  at  length  we  have  seen  an  end  to  all  tiiese  storms.  \Ve  Imve  seen  her  en- 
ter the  h«irbor,  and  landed  in  the  highest  heavens,  in  complete  and  eternal  glo- 
ry in  all  her  meml)eis,  soul  and  biMJy.  We  have  gone  through  time,  and  the 
several  ages  of  it,  as  the  provi<lence  of  God,  and  the  word  of  Goii,  have  led  us ; 
and  now  we  have  issued  into  eternity  ifter  time  shall  he  no  more.  We  have 
seen  all  the  church's  enemies  fixed  in  endless  miser}*,  and  have  seen  the  church 
presented  in  her  perfect  redemption  before  the  Father  in  heaven,  there  to  en- 
joy this  most  unspeakable  and  inconceivable  glory  and  blessedness ;  and  there 
we  leave  her  to  enjoy  this  glory  throughout  the  neter  ending  ages  of  eiernity. 

Now  all  Christ's  enemies  will  be  perfectly  put  under  his  feet,  and  he  shall 
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nave  his  most  perfect  triumph  over  sin  and  Satan,  and  all  his  instruments,  an4 
death,  and.helL  Now  shall  all  the  promises  made  to  Christ  by  God  the  Fathei 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  the  promises  of  the  covenant  of  redemp- 
tion, be  fully  accomplished.  And  Christ  shall  now  perfectly  have  obtained  the 
joy  that  was  set  before  him.  for  which  he  undertook  t base  great  sufferings  which 
he  underwent  in  his  state  of  humiliation.  Now  shall  aH  the  hopes  and  expec- 
tations of  the  saints  be  fulfdled.  The  state  of  things  that  the  church  was  in 
before,  was  a  progressive  and  preparatory  state :  but  now  she  is  arrived  to  hei 
most  jierfect  slate  of  glory.  All  the  glory  of  the  glorious  limes  of  the  church 
on  earth  is  but  a  faint  shadow  of  this  her  consummate  glory  in  heaven. 

And  now  Christ  the  great  Redeemer  shall  be  most  perfectly  glorified,  and 
God  the  Father  shall  be  glorified  in  him,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  be  most  fully 
glorified  in  the  perfection  of  his  work  on  the  hearts  of  all  the  church. — And 
now  shall  that  new  heaven  and  new  earth,  or  that  renewed  state  of  things, 
which  had  been  building  up  ever  since  Christ's  resurrection,  be  completely  fin- 
ished, after  the  very  material  frame  of  the  old  heavens  and  old  earth  are  de- 
stroyed :  Rev.  xxi.  1,  "  And  I  saw  a  new  heaven,  and  a  new  earth :  for  the 
first' heaven  and  the  first  earth  were  passed  away." — And  now  will  the  great 
Redeemer  have  perfected  every  thing  that  appertains  to  the  workof  redemption, 
which  he  began  so  soon  after  the  fall  of  man.  And  who  can  conceive  of  the 
triumph  of  those  praises  which  shall  be  sung  in  heaven  on  this  great  occasion, 
so  much  greater  than  that  of  the  fall  of  Antichrist,  which  occasions  such  praises 
as  we  have  described  in  the  19th  chapter  of  Revelation !  The  beloved  lii^ciple 
John  seems  to  want  expressions  to  describe  those  praises,  and  says,  "  It  was  as 
the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings,  saying.  Alle- 
luia :  for  the  Lord  Goil  omnipotent  reigneth."  But  much  more  inexpressible 
will  those  praises  be,  which  will  be  sung  in  heaven  after  the  final  consuniinalion 
of  all  things.  Now  shall  the  praises  ol  that  vast  and  glorious  multitude  be  as 
mighty  thunderings  indeetl ! 

And  now  how  are  all  the  former  things  passed  away,  and  what  a  glorious 
state  are  things  fixed  in  to  remain  to  all  eternity  ! — And  as  Christ,  when  he 
first  entered  on  the  work  of  redemption  after  the  fall  of  man,  had  the  kingdom 
committed  to  him  of  the  Father,  and  had  took  on  himself  the  administration  of 
the  all'airs  of  the  universe,  to  manage  ail  so  as  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  this 
affair  ;  so  now,  the  work  being  finished,  he  will  delrver  upthe  kingdom  to  God, 
even  the  Father :  1  Cor.  xv.  24,  "  Then  cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  have 
deliveretl  up  the  kintrdom  to  God,  even  the  Father;  when  he  shall  have  put 
down  all  rule,  and  all  authority  and  power."  Not  that  Christ  shall  cease  to 
reign  or  have  a  kingdom  alter  this  ;  for  it  is  said,  Luke  i.  33,  "  lie  shall  reign 
over  the  house  of  Jacob  forever,  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.'* 
So  in  Dan.  vii.  14,  that  *'  his  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall 
not  pass  away,  and  his  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed."  But  the 
meaning  is,  that  Christ  shall  deliver  up  that  kingdom  or  dominion  which  he  has 
over  the  world,  as  the  Father's  delegate  or  vicegerent,  which  the  Father  com- 
mitted to  him,  to  be  managed  in  subser%ienry  to  this  great  design  of  redemp* 
lion.  The  end  of  this  commission,  or  delegation,  which  he  had  from  tlie  Father, 
seems  to  be  to  subserve  this  particular  design  of  redemption ;  and  tlKTefore, 
whrn  that  design  is  fully  accomplished,  the  commission  will  cease,  and  Christ 
will  deliver  it  up  to  the  Father,  from  whom  he  received  it 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  WHOLE. 


I  proceed  now  to  enter  upon  some  improvement  of  the  whole  that  has  been 
said  iVoiTi  this  doctrine. 

L  Hence  we  may  learn  how  great  a  work  this  work  of  redemption  is.  We 
have  now  had  it  in  a  very  imperlect  manner  set  forth  before  us,  in  the  whole 
progress  of  it,  from  its  first  beginning  after  the  fall,  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
when  it  is  finished.  We  have  seen  how  God  has  carried  on  this  building  from 
the  fii^t  foundation  of  it,  by  a  long  succession  of  wonderful  works,  advancing  it 
higher  and  higher  fioni  one  age  to  another,  till  the  top-stone  is  laid  at  the  end 
of  the  world.  And  now  let  us  consider  how  great  a  work  this  is.  Do  men, 
when  they  behold  some  great  palaces  or  churches,  sometimes  admire  their 
magnificence,  and  are  almost  astonished  to  consider  how  great  a  piece  of  work 
it  was  to  build  such  a  house  ?  Then  how  well  may  we  admire  the  greatness 
of  this  building  of  God,  which  he  builds  up  age  after  age,  by  a  series  of  such 
great  things  which  he  brings  to  pass  !  There  are  three  things  that  have  been 
exhibited  to  us  in  what  has  been  said,  which  do  especially  show  the  greatness 
of  the  work  of  redemption. 

1.  The  greatness  of  those  particular  events,  and  dispensations  of  Providence, 
by  which  it  is  accomplishetl.  How  great  are  those  things  which  God  has  done, 
which  are  but  so  many  prirts  of  this  great  work  !  What  great  things  were  done 
in  the  world  to  prepare  the  way  for  Christ's  coming  to  purchase,  and  what 
great  things  were  clone  in  the  purchase  of  redemption !  What  a  wonderful 
thing  was  that  which  was  accomplished  to  put  Christ  in  an  immediate  capacity 
for  this  purchase,  viz.,  his  incarnation,  that  God  should  become  man !  And 
wiiat  gieat  things  were  done  in  that  purchase,  that  a  person  who  is  the  eternal 
Jehovah,  should  live  upon  earth  for  four  or  five  and  thirty  years  together,  in  a 
mean,  despised  condition,  and  that  he  should  spend  his  life  in  such  labors  and 
sufi'eiings,  and  that  at  last  he  should  die  upon  the  cross!  And  what  great  things 
have  been  done  to  accomplish  the  success  of  Christ's  redemption !  What  great 
things  to  put  him  into  a*capacity  to  accomplish  this  success !  For  this  purpose 
he  rose  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  up  into  heaven,  and  all  things  were  made 
subject  to  him.  How  many  miracles  have  been  wrought,  what  mighty  revolu- 
tions have  been  brought  to  pass,  in  order  to  it! 

2.  The  number  of  those  great  events  by  which  God  carries  on  this  work, 
shows  the  greatness  of  the  work.  Those  mighty  revolutions  are  so  many  as  to 
fill  up  many  ages.  The  particular  wonderlul  events  by  which  the  work  of 
creation  was  carried  on  filled  up  six  days:  but  the  great  dispensations  by  which 
the  work  of  redemj)tion  is  carried  on,  are  so  many,  that  they  fill  up  six  or  seven 
thousand  years  at  feast,  as  we  have  reason  to  conclude  from  the  word  of  God. 
— There  were  great  things  wrought  in  this  affair  before  the  flood,  and  in  the 
flood  the  worhl  was  once  destroyed  by  water,  and  GocPs  church  was  so  wonder- 
fully preserved  from  the  f1o(Hl  in  order  to  carry  on  this  work.  And  after  the 
flood,  what  great  things  did  God  work  relating  to  the  resettling  of  the  world, 
to  the  building  of  Habel,  the  dispersing  of  the  nations,  the  shortening  of  the 
days  of  man^s  life,  the  calling  of  Abraham,  the  destruction  of  Sodom  ami  Go- 
morrah, and  that  long  series  of  wonderful  providences  relating  to  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  Joseph,  and  those  wonders  in  Egypt,  and  at  the  Red  Sea, 
and  in  the  wihierness,  and  m  Canaan  in  Josliua's  time,  and  by  a  long  succession 
rf  wonderful  providences  from  age  to  age,  towards  the  nation  of  the  Jews! 

What  great  things  were  wrought  by  God,  in  so  often  overturning  the  world 
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before  Christ  came,  to  make  way  for  his  coming !  What  great  things  wcrt 
done  also  in  Christ's  time,  and  then  after  that  in  overturnir.r  Satan's  kingdom 
in  the  Heathen  empire,  and  in  so  preserving  his  church  in  the  dark  times  of 
Popery,  and  in  bringing  about  a  reformation !  Ho\v  many  great  and  wonder- 
ful things  will  be  effected  in  accomplishing  the  glorious  times  of  the  church,  and 
at  Christ's  last  coming  on  the  day  of  judgment,  in  the  destruction  of  the  world, 
and  in  carrying  the  whole  church  into  heaven. 

3.  The  glorious  issue  of  this  whole  aflfair,  in  the  perfect  and  eternal  de- 
struction of  the  wicked,  and  in  the  consummate  glory  of  the  righteous.  And 
now  let  us  once  more  take  a  view  of  this  building,  now  all  is  finished  and  the 
top-stone  laid.  It  appeared  in  a  glorious  height  in  the  apostles'  time,  and  much 
more  glorious  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  will  appear  much  more  glorious 
still  after  the  fall  of  Antichrist ;  but  at  the  consummation  of  all  things,  it  appears 
in  an  immensely  more  glorious  height  than  ever  before.  Now  it  appears  in  its 
greatest  magnificence,  as  a  complete  lofty  structure,  whase  top  reaches  to  the 
heaven  of  heavens ;  a  building  worthy  of  the  great  God,  the  King  of  kings. 

And  fiom  what  has  been  said,  one  may  argue  that  the  work  of  redemption 
is  the  greatest  of  all  God's  works  of  which  we  nave  any  notice,  and  it  is  the  end 
of  all  his  others  works.  It  appears  plainly  from  what  has  been  said,  that  this 
work  is  the  principal  of  all  God's  works  of  providence,  and  that  all  other  works 
of  providence  are  reducible  hither;  they  are  all  subordinate  to  the  great  affair 
of  redemption.  We  see  that  all  the  revolutions  in  the  world  are  to  subserve 
this  grand  design ;  so  that  the  work  of  redemption  is,  as  it  were,  the  sum  of 
God's  works  of  providence. 

This  shows  us  how  much  greater  the  work  of  redemption  is,  than  the  work 
of  creation  :  for  I  have  several  times  observed,  that  the  work  of  providence  is 

freater  than  the  work  of  creation,  because  it  is  the  end  of  it  ;  as  the  use  of  a 
ouse  is  the  end  of  the  building  of  the  house.  l)ut  the  work  of  redemption,  as 
I  have  j'ist  said,  is  the  sum  of  all  God's  works  of  providence :  all  are  subordi- 
nate to  it :  so  the  woik  of  the  new  creation  is  more  excellent  than  the  ohi.  So 
it  ever  is,  that  ivh*  n  one  thing  is  removed  by  God  to  make  way  for  another, 
the  new  one  excels  the  old.  Thus  the  temple  excelled  the  tabernacle;  the 
new  covenant,  the  old  ;  the  new  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  the  dispensation  of 
Moses;  the  throne  of  David,  the  throne  of  Saul;  the  priesthood  of  Christ, 
the  priesthooil  of  Aaron  ;  the  new  Jerusalem,  the  old  ;  and  so  the  new  creation 
far  excels  the  old. 

Go<l  has  usal  the  creation  which  he  has  made,  for  no  other  purpose  but  to 
subserve*  the  designs  of  this  affair.  To  answer  this  end,  he  hath  created  and 
disposed  of  mankind  ;  to  this  the  angels,  to  this  the  earth,  to  this  the  highest 
heavens.  Gml  created  the  world  to  proviile  a  spouse  and  a  kingdom  for  his 
Son.  Ant!  the  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  spiritual  marriage 
of  the  spouse  to  him,  is  what  the  whole  creation  labors  and  travails  in  pain  to 
bring  to  pass.  This  work  of  redemption  is  so  much  the  greatest  of  all  the  works 
of  G(h1,  that  all  other  works  are  to  be  looketl  upon  either  as  parts  of  it,  or 
Bppendap;es  to  it,  or  are  some  way  reducible  to  it ;  and  so  all  the  decrees  of 
God  do  some  way  or  other  belong  to  that  eternal  covenant  of  redemption  which 
was  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  befoce  the  foundation  of  the  world 
Every  decree  of  God  is  some  way  or  other  reducible  to  that  covenant. 

And  seeing  this  work  of  redemption  is  so  great  a  work,  hence  we  need  not 
wondei  that  the  angels  desire  to  look  into  it  And  we  need  not  wonder  that  so 
much  is  made  of  it  in  Scripture,  and  that  it  is  so  much  insisted  on  in  the  histo- 
ries, and  pruphecicN,  and  songs  of  the  Bible ;  for  the  work  of  redemption  is  the 
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uTeat  subject  of  the  whole  of  its  doctrines,  its  promises,  its  types,  its  songs,  its 
histories,  and  its  prophecies. 

II.  Hence  we  may  learn  how  God  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  all  things.  Such  are  the  characters  and  titles  we  find  often 
ascribed  to  Goil  in  Scripture,  in  those  places  where  the  Scripture  speaks  of  the 
course  of  things,  and  series  of  events  in  providence:  Isa.  xli.  4,  *'  Who  haih 
wrought  and  done  it,  calling  the  generations  from  the  beginning  ?  I  the  Lord, 
the  fii«t  and  with  the  last;  1  am  he."  And  particularly  does  the  Scripture  as- 
cribe such  titles  to  God,  where  it  speaks  of  the  providence  of  God,  as  it  relates 
to,  and  is  summed  up  in  the  great  work  of  redemption  :  as  Isa.  xliv.  6,  7,  and 
xlviii.  12,  with  the  context,  beginning  with  the  9th  verse.  So  God  eminently 
appears  as  the  first  and  the  last,  by  considerine:  the  whole  scheme  or"  <livine 
Providence  as  we  have  considered  it,  viz.,  as  all  reducible  to  tliat  one  great 
work  of  redemption. 

And  therefore,  when  Christ  reveals  the  future  great  events  of  Providence 
relating  to  his  church  and  people,  and  this  atfair  of  redem])lion  to  the  end  ol 
the  world,  to  his  disciple  John,  he  often  reveals  htmself  under  this  character. 
So  Rev.  i.  8,''  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  salth  the 
Lord,  which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almiglity."  So 
again,  verses  10,  11,"  1  heani  behind  me  a  great  voice,  as  of  a  trumpet,  saying 
I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last."  Alpha  ami  Omega,  are  the 
nanies  of  the  first  and  the  last  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  as  A  and  Z 
are  of  ours ;  atui  therefore  it  signifies  the  same  as  his  being  the  first  and  the  last 
and  the  beginning  and  the  entling. 

Thus  God  is  called  in  the  beginning  of  this  b«)ok  of  Revelation,  before  the 
course  of  the  prophecy  begins  :  and  so  again  he  is  called  at  the  en«l  of  it,  after 
the  course  of  events  is  gone  through,  and  the  final  issue  of  things  is  seen  :  as 
Rev.  xxi.  6,  ^'  And  he  said  unto  me.  It  is  done.  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  end."  And  so  chap.  xxii.  12,  13,  "  And  behold,  1  come 
quickly  ;  and  my  reward  is  with  me,  to  give  every  man  accoidini;  as  his  work 
shall  be.  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  fiist  and  the 
last." 

We  have  seen  how  this  is  true  in  the  course  of  what  I  have  laid  before  you 
upon  this  subject.  We  have  seen  how  things  were  from  G(kI  in  the  beginning ; 
on  what  design  God  began  the  courseof  his  providence  in  the  beginning  of  the 
generations  of  men  U()on  the  earth  ;  and  we  have  st'vn  how  it  is  God  that  has 
all  along  carried  things  on  agreeable  to  the  same  dt*signs  witliout  ever  failing  ; 
and  how  at  last  the  conclusion  and  final  issue  of  things  are  to  Goii ;  and  so  we 
have  seen  how  all  things  are  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him;  and  there- 
fore may  well  now  cry  out  with  the  apostle,  Rom.  xi.  33,  *'  0  the  depth  of  the 
riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowIe<lge  of  God !  How  unsearchabl<»  are  his 
judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out !"  And  verse  36,  "  For  of  him,  and 
through  him,  and  to  him,  are  all  things;  to  whom  be  glory  forever.      Amen." 

We  have  seen  how  other  things  came  to  an  end  one  after  another  ;  how 
btates,  and  kingdoms,  and  empirics,  one  after  another,  fell  and  came  to  notliing, 
even  the  greatest  and  strongest  ot  them ;  we  have  seen  how  the  world  Las  btH'n 
often  overturneii,  and  will  be  more  remarkably  overturned  than  ;ver  it  h:is  been 
yet ;  we  have  seen  how  the  world  conu*s  to  an  end,  how  it  was  first  destroyed 
by  water,  and  how  at  last  it  shall  be  utterly  destroyeti  by  fire :  but  yet  God  re- 
mains the  same  through  all  ages.  He  was  before  the  beginning  of  this  course 
of  things,  and  he  will  be  after  the  emi  of  them ;  agreeably  to  Psal.  cii.  25, 26. — 
Thus  God  is  he  that  is,  and  that  was,  and  that  is  to  come. 
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We  have  seen,  in  a  variety  ot  instances,  how  all  other  gods  per:sb  ,  we 
have  seen  how  the  ancient  gods  of  the  Heathen,  in  the  nations  about  CanaaOi 
and  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  are  all  destroyed,  and  their  woi^hip  long 
since  overlhrown ;  we  have  heard  how  Antichrist,  who  has  called  himself  a 
god  on  earth,  and  how  Mahomet,  who  claims  religious  honors,  and  how  all  the 
gods  of  the  Heathen  through  the  world,  will  come  to  an  end :  and  how  Satan, 
the  great  dragon,  that  old  serpent,  who  has  set  up  himself  as  god  of  this  world, 
will  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  there  to  suflfer  his  complete  punishment :  but 
Jehovah  remains,  and  his  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  of  his  do* 
minion  there  is  no  end.  We  have  seen  what  mighty  changes  there  have  been 
in  the  woild  ;  but  God  is  unchangeable,  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  for- 
ever. 

We  bf gan  at  the  head  of  the  stream  of  divine  Providence,  and  have  follow»- 
ed  and  traced  it  through  its  various  windings  and  turnings,  till  we  are  come  to 
the  end  ot  it.  and  we  see  where  it  issues.  As  it  began  in  Gocl,  so  it  ends  in  God. — 
God  is  the  infinite  ocean  into  which  it  empties  itself. — Providence  is  like  a 
mighty  wheel,  whose  circumference  is  so  high  that  it  is  dreadful,  with  the  glorir 
of  tiie  Goil  of  Israel  above  upon  it ;  as  it  is  represented  in  Ezekiel's  \  ision.  We 
have  seen  the  revolution  of  this  wheel,  and  how,  as  it  was  from  God,  so  its  re- 
turn has  been  to  God  again.  All  the  events  of  divine  Providence  are  like  the 
links  of  a  chain;  the  flr^t  link  is  from  God,  and  the  last  is  to  him. 

III.  We  may  see  by  what  has  been  said,  how  Christ,  in  all  things,  has  the 
pre-eminence.  For  this  great  work  of  redemption  is  all  his  work  ;  he  is  the 
great  Re<leeiner,  and  therefore  the  work  of  redemption,  being  as  it  were  the 
sum  of  (lOil's  works  of  providence,  this  shows  the  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Cllli^^  as  being  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  all.  That  God  internled  the 
world  lor  his  Son's  :ise  in  the  affair  of  redemption,  is  one  reason  that  is  to  be 
given  why  he  created  the  woild  by  him,  which  seems  to  be  intimated  by  the 
apostle  in  Kph.  iii.  9 — 12.  What  has  been  said,  shows  how  all  the  purposes 
of  God  are  purposed  in  Christ,  and  how  he  is  before  all  and  above  all,  and  all 
things  consist  by  him,  and  are  governed  by  him,  and  are  for  him,  Colos.  i.  15, 
16,  17,  IvS.  We  see  by  what  has  been  said,  how  God  makes  him  his  first- 
born, hiirlnr  than  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  sets  his  throne  above  their  thrones ; 
how  God  has  always  upheld  his  kingdom,  when  the  kingdoms  of  others  have 
come  to  an  end  ;  how  that  appears  at  last  above  all,  however  greatly  op{K)$ed 
for  so  many  ages  ;  how,  finally,  all  other  kingdoms  fell,  and  his  kingdom  is  the 
last  kl?i'4d»»m,  ami  is  a  kingdom  that  never  gives  place  to  any  other. 

We  see,  that  whatever  changes  there  are,  and  however  highly  Chri>t's  ene- 
mies exnlt  themselves,  that  yet  finally  all  his  enemies  become  his  fofit-^tool,  and 
he  reigns  in  unc(mt rolled  power  and  immense  glory :  in  the  end  hi-^  people  are 
all  periectly  saved  and  made  happy,  and  his  enemies  all  become  his  Ibotstool. 
Anil  thus  (lod  gives  the  world  tt»  liis  Son  for  his  inheritance. 

IV.  Hence  we  may  see  what  a  consistent  thing  divine  providence  is.  The 
consiileration  of  wliat  has  l>een  said,  may  greatly  serve  to  show  us  the  consistency, 
order,  ami  beauty,  of  (joiPs  woiks  of  providence.  If  we  behold  the  events  of 
Providenee  in  any  other  view  than  that  in  which  it  has  been  set  bt-fore  us,  it 
will  all  look  like  confusion,  like  a  mnnber  of  jumble<i  events  coining  to  pass 
without  any  order  or  method,  like  the  tossings  of  the  waves  of  the  sea  ;  things 
will  look  as  though  one  confused  revolution  came  to  pass  after  another,  merely 
by  blind  chance,  without  any  regular  or  certain  end. 

But  if  v.*e  consider  the  events  of  provitlence  in  the  light  in  which  they  hav€ 
been  se*  Inrfore  us  umltr  this  doctrine,  in  which  the  Scriptures  set  them  liefore 
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US,  they  appear  far  from  bt  ng  jumbled  and  confused,  an  orderly  series  of 
events,  all  wisely  ordered  and  directed  in  excellent  harmony  and  consistence, 
tending  all  to  one  end.  The  wheels  of  providence  are  not  turned  rouml  by 
blind  chance,  but  they  are  full  of  eyes  round  about,  as  Ezekiel  represents,  and 
they  are  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God  :  where  the  Spirit  goes,  they  go :  and 
all  Go<i's  works  of  providence,  through  all  ages,  meet  in  one  at  last,  as  so 
many  lines  meeting  in  one  centre. 

!t  i«  with  Goil's  work  of  providence,  as  it  is  with  his  work  of  creation  ;  it 
is  but  one  work.  The  events  of  providence  are  not  so  many  distinct,  inde- 
pendent works  of  providence,  but  they  are  rather  so  many  different  parts  of 
one  work  of  providence :  it  is  all  one  work,  one  regular  scheme.  God's  works 
of  providence  ate  not  disunited  and  jumbled,  without  connection  or  dependence, 
but  are  all  united,  just  as  the  srveral  parts  of  one  building:  there  are  many 
stones,  many  pieces  of  timber,  but  all  are  so  joined,  and  fitly  fnimed  together, 
that  they  make  but  one  building :  they  have  all  but  one  foundation,  and  are 
united  at  last  in  one  top-stone. 

Go<rs  providence  may  not  unfitly  be  compared  to  a  large  and  long  river, 
having  innumerable  branches,  beginning  in  different  regions,  and  at  a  great 
distance  one  from  another,  and  all  conspiring  to  one  common  issue.  Alter 
tlieir  very  diverse  and  contrary  courses,  whioh  they  held  lor  a  while,  yet  they 
all  gather  more  and  more  together,  the  nearer  they  come  to  their  common  end, 
and  all  at  length  discharge  themselves  at  one  mouth  into  the  same  ocean.  The 
different  streams  of  this  river  are  apt  to  appear  like  mere  jumble  and  confuMon 
to  us,  because  of  the  limitedness  of  our  sight,  whereby  we  carmot  set-  from  one 
brani'h  to  another,  and  cannot  see  the  whole  at  once,  so  as  to  see  how  all  arc 
united  in  one.  A  man  who  sees  but  one  or  two  stieauis  at  a  time,  cannot  tell 
what  their  couree  tends  to.  Their  course  seems  very  crooked,  and  dili'erent 
streams  seem  to  run  for  a  while  different  and  contrary  ways  :  and  if  we  view 
things  at  a  distance,  there  seem  to  be  innumerable  obstacles  and  impeilinients 
in  the  way  to  hinder  their  ever  uniting  and  coming  to  the  ocean,  as  rocks,  and 
mountains,  and  the  like ;  but  yet  if  we  trace  them,  they  all  unite  at  last,  and 
all  come  to  the  same  issue,  disgorging  themselves  in  one  into  the  same  great 
ocean.     Not  one  of  all  the  streams  fail  of  coming  hither  at  last. 

V.  From  the  wliole  that  has  been  said,  we  may  strongly  argue,  that  the 
Scriptures  are  the  word  of  (jod,  because  they  alone  inform  us  what  God  is 
al)Out,  or  what  ht  aiuiS  at  in  these  works  which  he  is  doing  in  the  world.  God 
doubtless  is  puisuiriij  some  desii»:n,  and  carrying  on  some  scheme,  in  the  various 
chanL>es  and  revolutions  which  from  age  to  age  come  to  pass  in  the  world.  It 
is  most  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  there  is  3ome  certain  great  design  to  which 
Provitlence  subonlinates  all  the  cjreat  successive  changes  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world  which  God  has  made.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  revolutions, 
from  the  be<^inning  of  the  world  to  the  end  of  it,  are  but  the  various  parts  of 
the  same  scheme,  all  conspiring  to  bring  to  pass  that  great  event  which  the  great 
Cieator  and  Governor  of  the  world  has  ultimately  in  view  ;  and  that  the  scheme 
will  not  be  finished,  nor  the  design  fully  accomplished,  and  the  i^reat  and  ulti- 
mate event  fully  brought  to  pass  till  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  last  revolu- 
tion is  brought  alK)ut. 

Now  there  is  noihing  else  that  informs  us  what  this  scheme  and  design  of 
Go<l  ill  his  works  is,  but  only  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Nothing  the  pretends  to 
set  in  view  the  whole  seri(*s  of  God^s  works  of  providence  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  to  inform  us  how  all  thinirs  were  from  God  at  first,  and  for  what  end  they 
are,  and  how  they  were  ordered  from  the  beginning,  and  how  ihey  will  pro- 
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ceed  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  what  they  will  come  to  at  last,  and  how  then 
ail  things  shall  be  to  God.  Nothing  else  but  the  Scriptures  has  any  pretence 
lor  showing  any  manner  of  regular  scheme  or  drift  in  those  revolutions  which 
G«h1  nrtlers  from  aj;e  to  age.  Nothing  else  pretends  to  show  what  God  would 
effei  t  by  the  things  which  he  has  done,  and  is  doing,  and  will  do  ;  what  he  seeks 
and  intends  by  ihem.  Nothing  else  pretends  to  show,  with  any  distinctness  or 
certainty,  how  the  world  began  at  fii^t,  or  to  tell  us  the  original  of  things.  No- 
thing but  the  Scriptures  sets  forth  how  God  governed  the  world  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  generations  of  men  upon  the  earth,  in  an  orderly  history  ;  anc 
noihing  else  sets  before  us  how  he  will  govern  it  to  the  end  by  an  orderly  pro- 
phecy of  future  events;  agreeable  to  the  challenge  which  God  makes  to  the 
gods,  and  prophets,  and  teachers  of  the  Heathen,  in  Isa.  xli.  22,  23 :  "  Let 
them  bring  them  forth,  and  show  us  what  shall  happen :  let  them  show  the 
former  things  what  they  be,  that  we  may  consider  them,  and  know  the  latter 
end  of  them  ;  or  declare  us  things  for  to  come.  Show  the  things  that  are  to 
come  hereafter,  that  we  may  know  that  ye  are  gods." 

Reason  shows  that  it  is  fit  and  requisite,  that  the  intelligent  and  rational 
beings  of  the  world  should  know  something  of  God's  scheme  and  design  in  his 
works  ;  for  they  <ioubtless  are  the  beings  that  are  principally  concerned.  The 
thing  that  is  God's  great  design  in  his  works,  is  doubtless  something  concern- 
ing his  reasonable  creatures,  rather  than  brute  beasts  and  lifeless  thmgs.  The 
revolutions  by  which  GchI's  great  design  is  brought  to  pass,  are  lioublless  revo- 
lutions chiefly  among  them,  and  which  concern  their  state,  and  not  the  state  of 
thin<;s  without  life  or  reason.  And  therefore  suiely  it  is  requisite  that  they 
should  know  something  of  it ;  especially  seeing  that  reason  teaches  that  Go.i  has 
given  his  rational  creatures  reason  and  a  capacity  of  seeing  God  in  his  works; 
ibr  this  en<l,that  they  may  seeCiod's  glory  in  them,  and  give  him  the  glory  of  them. 
But  how  can  they  see  GimPs  glory  in  his  works,  if  they  do  not  know  what  God's 
.design  in  them  is,  and  what  he  aims  at  by  what  he  is  doing  in  the  world  ? 

And  further,  it  is  fit  that  mankind  should  be  informed  something  of  God's 
design  in  the  government  of  the  world,  because  they  are  mmle  capable  of  ac- 
tively falling  in  with  that  design,  and  promoting  of  it,  and  acting  herein  as  his 
friends  and  subjects ;  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  Go<l  has  given 
mankind  some  revelation  to  inform  them  of  this  ;  but  there  is  nothing  else  that 
does  it  but  the  Bible.  In  the  Bible  this  is  done.  Hence  we  ma)  Narn  an  ac- 
count of  the  first  original  of  things,  and  an  or<lerly  accoimt  of  the  scheme  of 
God's  works  from  the  first  beginnmg,  through  those  ages  that  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  other  histories.  Here  we  are  tohl  what  God  aims  at  in  the  whole, 
what  is  the  great  end,  how  he  has  conlrivetl  the  grand  design  he  drives  at, 
and  the  great  things  he  wouhi  acconiplish  by  all.  Here  we  have  a  noost 
rational,  excellent  account  of  this  matter,  worthy  of  God,  and  excee<lingly 
showing  forth  the  glory  of  his  perfections,  his  majtfsty,  his  wisdom,  his  glorious 
holiness,  and  grace  and  love,  and  his  exaltation  above  all,  showing  how  he  is 
the  first  and  the  last. 

Here  we  are  shown  the  connection  of  the  various  parts  of  the  work  of  pro- 
vidence, and  how  all  harmonizes,  and  is  connected  together  in  a  regular,  beau- 
tiful, and  glorious  frame.— In  the  Bible  we  have  an  account  of  the  whole  scheme 
of  providence,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  tnd  of  it,  either  in  history 
or  prophecy,  and  are  told  what  will  become  of  things  at  last ;  how  they  wil] 
be  finished  off  by  a  ^reat  day  of  judgment,  and  will  issue  in  the  S'lbduing  of 
God's  enemies,  and  m  the  salvation  and  glory  of  his  church,  and  setting  up  of 
die  everlasting  kingdom  of  bis  Son. 
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How  rational,  worthy,  and  excellent  a  revelation  is  this!  And  how  excel- 
lent a  book  is  the  Bible,  which  contains  so  much  beyond  all  other  books  in  the 
world !  And  what  characters  are  here  of  its  being  indeed  a  divine  book  !  A 
book  that  the  great  Jehovah  has  given  to  mankind  for  their  instruction,  without 
which  we  should  be  left  in  miserable  darkness  and  confusion. 

VI,  From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  see  the  glorious  majesty  and  power 
of  God  in  this  affair  of  redemption  :  especially  is  God  glorious  in  his  power. 
His  glorious  power  appears  in  upholding  his  church  for  so  long  a  time,  and 
carrying  on  this  work ;  upholijing  it  oftentimes  when  it  was  but  as  a  little 
spark  of  fire,  or  as  smoking  flax,  in  which  the  fire  was  almost  gone  out,  and 
the  powers  of  earth  and  hell  were  combined  to  destroy  it.  Yet  God  has  never 
suffered  them  to  quench  it,  and  finally  will  bring  forth  judgjment  unto  victory. 
God  glorifies  his  strength  in  his  church's  weakness ;  in  causing  his  people,  who 
are  like  a  number  of  little  infants,  finally  to  triumph  over  all  earth  and  hell; 
so  that  they  shall  tread  on  the  lion  and  adder;  the  young  lion  and  dragon 
shall  tliey  trample  under  foot.  The  glorious  power  of  God  appears  in  conquer- 
ing his  many  and  mighty  enemies  by  that  person  who  was  once  an  infant  in  a 
manger,  and  appeared  as  a  poor,  weak,  despised  man.  He  conquers  them,  and 
triumphs  over  them  in  their  own  weapon,  the  cross. 

The  glorious  majesty  of  Go<l  appears  in  conquering  all  those  mighty  ene- 
mies of  the  church  one  age  after  another  ;  in  com^u  *ring  Satan,  that  proud  and 
strong  spirit,  and  all  his  hellish  host ;  in  bringing  him  down  under  foot,  long 
after  he  lja<l  vaunted  himself  as  god  of  this  world,  and  when  he  did  his  utmost 
to  support  himself  in  his  kingdom. 

God's  power  gloriously  appears  in  conquering  Satan  when  exalted  in  that 
strongest  aiKJ  most  pottnl  lleatlien  kingdom  that  ever  he  had,  the  Roman 
einpiie.  Christ,  our  Michael,  has  overcome  him,  and  tlie  devil  was  cast  out, 
and  lliere  was  found  no  more  place  for  him  in  heaven ;  but  he  was  cast  out 
unto  the  earth,  and  his  argels  were  cast  out  with  him.  Again,  his  power  glo- 
riously appears  in  conquering  him  in  that  kingdom  wherein  his  pride,  and  sub- 
tlety, and  cruelty,  above  all  appears,  viz.,  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist.  It  glo- 
riously appears  in  conquering  him  in  that  greatest  ami  strongest  combination 
and  opposition  of  the  devil  and  his  adherents  against  Christ  and  his  church,  just 
befoie  the  fall  of  Antichrist,  wherein  his  visible  kingdom  has  a  fatal  blow  given 
it,  on  uhich  a  universal  downfall  of  it  follows  all  over  the  world. 

The  glorious  power  of  (io«l  appears  in  thus  conquering  the  devil,  and  bring- 
ing him  under  foot,  lime  after  time,  after  long  time  given  him  to  strengthen 
himself  to  his  utmost,  as  he  was  once  overthrown  in  his  Heathen  Roman  empire, 
after  he  had  been  making  himself  strong  in  those  parts  of  the  world,  ever  since 
the  building  of  Babel.  It  appears  also  in  overthrowing  his  kingdom  more 
fatally  and  universally  all  over  the  worhl,  after  he  had  again  another  opportuni- 
ty given  him  to  strengthen  himself  to  his  utmost  for  many  ages,  by  setting  up 
those  two  great  kingdoms  of  Antichrist  and  Mahomet,  ami  to  establish  his  in- 
terest in  the  Heathen  world.  We  have  seen  how  these  kingiloms  of  God's 
enemies,  that,  before  God  appears,  look  strong,  as  though  it  was  impossible  to 
overthrow  them  ;  yet,  time  after  time,  when  God  appears,  they  seem  to  melt 
away,  as  the  fat  of  lambs  before  the  fire,  and  are  driven  away  as  the  chaff 
before  the  whirlwind,  or  the  smoke  out  of  the  chimney. 

Those  mighty  kingdoms  of  Antichrist  and  Mahomet,  which  have  made  such 

a  figure  for  so  many  ages  together,  and  have  trampled  the  world  under  foot, 

when  God  comes  to  appear,  will  vanish  away  like  a  shadow,  and  will  as  it 

were  disappear  of  themselves,  and  come  to  nothing,  as  the  darkness  in  a  room 
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does,  when  the  light  is  brought  in.  What  are  God's  enemies  in  his  hands  t 
How  is  their  greatest  strength  weakness  when  he  rises  up !  And  how  weak 
will  they  all  appear  together  at  the  day  of  judgment !  Thus  we  may  apply 
those  words  in  the  song  of  Moses,  Exod.  xv.  6,  "  Thy  right  hand,  O  Lord,  is 
become  glorious  in  power ;  thy  right  hand,  O  Lord,  hath  dashed  in  pieces  the 
enenjy."  And  how  great  dotn  the  majesty  of  God  appear  in  overturning  the 
world  from  time  to  time,  to  accomplish  his  designs,  and  at  last  in  causing  the 
earth  and  heavens  to  flee  away,  for  the  advancement  of  the  glory  of  his 
kingdom ! 

'  vil.  From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  see  the  glorious  wisdom  of  God. 
It  shows  the  wisdom  of  God  in  creating  the  world,  in  that  he  has  created  it  for 
such  an  excellent  use,  to  accomplish  m  it  so  glorious  a  work.  And  it  shows 
the  wisdom  of  Divine  Providence,  that  he  brings  such  great  good  out  of  such 
eieat  evil,  in  making  the  fall  and  ruin  of  mankind,  which  in  itself  in  so  sorrow- 
ful and  deplorable,  an  occasion  of  accomplishing  such  a  glorious  work  as  this 
woik  of  redemption,  and  of  erecting  such  a  glorious  buildinor,  whose  top  should 
reach  unto  heaven,  and  of  bringing  his  elect  to  a  state  oi  such  unspeakable 
happiness.  And  how  glorious  doth  the  wisdom  of  God  appear  in  that  long 
coui^e  and  series  of  great  changes  in  the  world,  in  bringing  such  order  out  of 
confusion,  in  so  frustrating  the  devil,  and  so  wonderfully  turning  all  his  most 
subtle  machinations  to  his  own  glory,  and  the  glory  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ ! 
And  in  causing  the  greatest  works  of  Satan,  those  in  which  he  has  most  vaunted 
himself,  to  be  wholly  turned  into  occasions  of  so  much  the  more  glorious  triumph 
of  liis  Son  Jesus  Christ?  And  how  wonderful  is  the  wisdom  of  God,  in  bring- 
ing all  such  manifold  and  various  changes  and  overturnings  in  the  world  to 
such  a  glorious  period  at  last,  and  in  so  directinpf  all  the  wheals  of  providence 
by  his  skilful  hand,  that  every  one  of  them  conspires,  as  the  manifold  wheels  of 
a  most  curious  machine,  at  last  to  strike  out  such  an  excellent  issue,  such  a 
manifestation  of  the  divine  glory,  such  happiness  to  his  people,  and  such  a  glori- 
ous and  everlasting  kingdom  to  his  Son ! 

VIII.  From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  see  the  stability  of  God's  mercy 
and  faithfulness  to  his  people;  how  he  never  forsakes  his  inheritance,  and  re- 
members his  covenant  to  them  through  all  generations.  Now  we  may  see  what 
reason  there  was  for  the  words  of  the  text,  "  The  moth  shall  eat  them  up  like 
a  garment,  and  the  woim  sliall  eat  them  like  wool ;  but  my  righteousness  shall 
endure  forever  and  ever,  and  my  salvation  from  generation  to  generation.*' 
And  now  we  may  see  abmidant  reason  for  that  name  of  Go<l  which  he  reveals 
to  Moses,  Exod.  iii.  14 :  **  Arid  God  said  unto  Moses,  /  am  (hat  I  am  ;"  i.  e.,  1  am 
the  same  that  1  was  when  I  entered  into  covenant  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  and  ever  shall  be  the  same ;  I  shall  keep  covenant  forever :  I  am  self-suf- 
ficient, all-suflicient,  and  immutable. 

And  now  we  may  see  the  truth  of  that,  Psal.  xxxvi.  5,  6,  "  Thy  mercy,  0 
Lord,  is  in  the  heavens ;  and  thy  faithfulness  reacheth  unto  the  clouds.  Thy 
righteousness  is  like  the  great  mountains;  thy  ju<lginents  are  a  great  deep." 
And  if  we  consider  what  has  been  said,  we  neetl  not  wondtr  that  the  Psalmist, 
in  the  136!h  Psalm,  so  often  repeats  this.  For  his  mercy  mdurcth  forever ;  as  if 
he  were  in  an  ecstasy  at  the  consideration  of  the  perpetuity  of  God's  mercy  to 
his  chutch,  and  delighte<l  to  think  of  it,  and  knew  not  how  but  continually  to 
expri-ss  it.  Let  us  with  like  pleasure  and  joy  celebrate  the  everlasting  duratioo 
of  God's  mercy  and  faithfulness  to  his  church  and  people,  and  let  us  be  com- 
foited  by  it  under  the  present  dark  circumstances  of  the  church  of  God,  and  all 
the  uproar  and  confusions  that  are  in  the  world,  and  all  the  threatenings  of  the 
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church's  enemies.     And  lei  us  take  encouragement  earnestly  to  pray  for  those 
glorious  things  which  God  has  promised  to  accomplish  for  his  church 

IX.  Hence  we  may  learn  how  happy  a  society  the  church  of  Christ  is. 
For  all  this  great  work  is  for  them.  Christ  undertook  it  for  their  sakes,  and 
for  theii  sakes  he  carries  it  on,  from  the  fall  of  man  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  it 
is  because  he  has  loved  them  with  an  everlasting  love.  For  their  sakes  he  over- 
turns states  and  kingdoms.  For  their  sakes  he  shakes  heaven  and  earth.  He 
eives  men  for  them,  and  people  for  their  life.  Since  they  have  been  precious 
m  God's  sighty  they  have  been  honorable ;  and  therefore  he  first  gives  the 
blood  of  his  own  Son  to  them,  and  then,  for  their  sakes,  gives  the  blood  of  all 
their  enemies,  manj^  thousands  and  millions,  all  nations  that  stand  in  their  way, 
as  a  sacrifice  to  their  good. 

For  their  sakes  he  made  the  world,  and  for  their  sakes  he  will  destroy  it : 
for  their  sakes  he  built  heaven,  and  for  their  sakes  he  makes  his  angels  minis- 
tering spirits.  Therefore  the  apostle  says,  as  he  does  1  Cor.  iii.  21,  olc,  *'  All 
things  are  yours :  whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  life, 
or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things  to  come ;  all  are  yours."  How  blessed  is 
this  people  who  are  ledcemed  from  among  men,  and  are  the  first  fruits  unto 
God,  and  to  the  Lamb ;  who  have  God  in  all  ai^es  for  their  protection  and 
help  !  Deut.  xxxiii.  29,  ^  Happy  art  thou,  O  Israel:  who  is  like  unto  thee,  O 
people  saved  by  ihe  Lord,  the  shield  of  thy  help,  and  who  is  the  sword  of  thv 
excellency !  And  thine  enemies  shall  be  found  liars  unto  thee,  and  thou  shaft 
tread  upon  their  high  places.'* 

Let  who  will  prevail  now,  let  the  enemies  of  the  church  exalt  themselves 
as  much  as  they  will,  these  are  the  people  that  shall  finally  prevail.  The  last 
kingdom  shall  finally  be  theirs;  the  kingdom  shall  finally  be  given  into  their 
hands,  and  shall  not  be  left  to  other  people.  We  have  seen  what  a  ble>>ed 
issue  things  shall  finally  be  brought  to  as  to  them,  and  what  ^lory  tLty  >liall 
arrive  at,  and  remain  in  possession  of,  forever  and  ever,  after  all  tlic  king<lonis 
of  the  world  are  come  to  an  end,  and  the  earth  is  removed,  and  mountains  are 
carried  into  the  depth  of  the  sea,  or  where  the  sea  was,  and  this  lower  earth 
tfhall  all  be  dissolved.  O  happy  people,  and  blessed  society !  Well  may  they 
spend  an  eternity  in  praises  and  hallelujahs  to  him  who  hath  loved  them  from 
liternity,  and  will  love  them  to  eternity. 

X.  And,  lastly,  hence  all  wicked  men,  all  that  are  in  a  Christless  condition, 
may  see  their  exceeding  miserj*.  You  tliat  are  such,  whoever  you  are,  you  are 
those  who  ^>hail  have  no  part  or  lot  in  this  matter.  You  are  never  the  better 
for  any  ot'  those  things  of  which  you  have  heard  :  yea,  your  guilt  is  but  so 
much  the  greater,  and  the  misery  you  are  ex|>osed  to  so  much  the  more  dread- 
ful. You  are  some  of  that  sort,  against  whom  God,  in  the  progress  of  the 
work,  exercises  so  much  manifest  wrath ;  some  of  those  enemies  who  are  liable 
to  be  made  Christ's  footstool,  and  to  be  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  to  be 
dashed  in  pieces.  You  are  some  of  the  seed  of  the  serpent,  to  bruise  the  head 
of  which  is  one  great  design  of  all  this  work.  Whatever  glorious  things  God 
accompliithes  for  his  church,  if  you  continue  in  the  state  you  are  now  in,  they 
will  not  be  glorious  to  you.  The  most  glorious  times  of  the  church  are  always 
the  mos>i  dismal  times  to  the  wicked  and  impenitent.  This  we  are  taught  in  Isa. 
Ixvi.  14.  And  so  we  find,  wherever  glorious  thin^  are  foretold  ccuicerning  the 
church,  tliere  terrible  things  are  foretold  concerning  the  wicked,  its  enemies. 
And  so  it  ever  has  been  in  fact ;  in  all  remarkable  deliverances  wrought  for 
the  church,  there  has  been  also  a  remarkable  execution  of  wrath  on  its  ene* 
lilies.     So  it  was  when  God  delivered  the  childien  of  Israel  out  of  l^gypt ;   a 
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the  same  time  he  remarkably  poured  out  his  wrath  on  Pharaoh  and  the  Egypt- 
ians. So  when  he  brought  them  into  Canaan  by  Joshua,  and  gave  them  that 
good  land,  he  remarkably  executed  wrath  upon  the  Canaanites,  So  when  they 
were  delivered  out  of  their  Babylonish  captivity,  signal  vengeance  was  inflicted 
on  the  Babylonians.  So  when  the  Gentiles  were  called,  and  the  elect  of  God 
were  saved  by  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  Jerusalem  and  the  persecuting 
Jews  were  destroyed  in  a  most  awful  manner.  I  might  obsen^e  the  same  con- 
cerning the  elory  accomplished  to  the  church  in  the  days  of  Constantine,  at  the 
overthrow  of  Satan's  visible  kingdom  in  the  downfall  of  Antichrist,  and  at  the 
day  of  judgment.  In  all  these  instances,  and  especially  in  the  last,  there  have 
been,  or  will  be,  exhibited  most  awful  tokens  of  the  divine  wrath  against  the 
wicked.     And  to  this  class  of  men  you  belong. 

You  are  indeed  some  of  that  sort  that  God  will  make  use  of  in  this  affair ; 
but  it  will  be  for  the  glory  of  his  justice,  and  not  of  his  mercy.  You  are  some 
of  those  enemies  of  God  who  are  reserved  for  the  triumph  of  Christ's  glorious 
power  in  overcoming  and  punishing  them.  You  are  some  of  that  sort  that 
shall  be  consumed  with  this  accursra  world  after  the  day  of  judgment,  when 
Christ  and  his  church  shall  triumphantly  and  gloriously  ascend  to  heaven. 

Therefore  let  all  that  are  in  a  Christless  condition  amongst  us  seriously  con- 
sider these  things,  and  not  be  like  the  foolish  people  of  the  old  world,  who 
would  not  t^e  warning,  when  Noah  told  them,  that  the  Liord  was  abolit  to 
brin^  a  flood  of  waters  upon  the  earth  ;  or  like  the  people  of  Sodom,  who 
would  not  regard,  when  Lot  told  them,  that  God  would  destroy  that  city,  and 
would  not  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  so  were  consumed  in  that  terrible 
destruction. 

And  now  I  would  conclude  my  whole  discourse  on  this  subject,  in  words 
like  those  in  the  last  of  the  Revelation :  "  These  sayings  are  faithful  and  true, 
and  blessed  is  he  that  keepeth  these  sayings.  Behold,  Christ  cometh  quickly, 
and  his  reward  is  with  him,  to  render  to  every  man  according  as  his  work  shall 
be.  And  he  that  is  unjust,  shall  be  unjust  still ;  and  he  that  is  filthy,  shall  be 
filthy  still ;  and  he  that  is  holy,  shall  be  holy  still.  Blessed  are  they  that  do 
his  commandments,  that  they  may  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  may  enter 
in  through  the  gates  into  the  city :  for  without,  are  dogs,  and  sorcerers,  and 
whoremongers,  and  murderers,  and  idolaters,  and  whatsoever  loveth  and  maketh 
a  lie.  He  that  testifieth  these  things,  saith.  Surely  I  :ome  quickly.  Amen ; 
even  so  come.  Lord  Jesus." 
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Tb SHE  are  several  dispensations,  or  days  of  grace,  which  the  church  of  God  nas 
been  under  from  the  be^innin^  of  time.  There  is  that  under  the  ancient  patriarchs ; 
that  under  tlie  law  of  Ma«es ;  and  there  is  that  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  under 
which  we  now  are.  This  is  the  brightest  day  that  ever  shone*  and  exceeds  the  other, 
for  peculiar  advantages.  To  us  who  are  so  happy  as  to  live  under  the  evangelical 
dispensation,  may  those  words  of  our  Saviour  be  directed,  which  he  spake  to  his  disci- 
ples, when  he  was  first  setting  up  the  Messiah's  kingdom  in  the  world,  and  gospel-light 
and  power  began  to  spread  abroad :  "  Blessed  are  the  eyes  which  see  tlie  things  that 
ye  see.  For  I  tell  vou,  that  many  prophets  and  kmgs  have  desired  to  see  those  things 
which  ye  see,  and  fiave  not  seen  tliem ;  and  to  hear  those  things  which  ye  hear,  and 
have  not  heard  them."* 

The  Mosaic  dispensation,  though  darkened  with  types  and  figures,  yet  far  exceed- 
ed ilic  former :  but  the  gOf^pel  dispensation  so  much  exceeds  in  glory,  that  it  eclipses 
the  glory  of  the  legal,  as  the  stars  disappear  when  the  sun  ariseth,  and  goeth  fortn  in 
his  streiij^th. — And  the  chief  thing  that  renders  the  gospel  so  glorious  is,  that  it  is  the 
minijstration  of  the  Spirit.  Under  the  preaching  of  it,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  be  poured 
out  in  more  plentiful  measures ;  not  only  in  miraculous  giHs,  as  in  the  first  times  of 
tlie  gos|H»l,  but  in  his  intiTnal  saving  oj)cration.«,  accompanying  the  outward  ministry, 
to  produce  numerous  conversions  to  Ciirist,  and  give  spiritual  life  to  souls  that  were 
before  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  so  prepare  them  for  eternal  life.  Thus  the 
apostle  speaks,  when  he  runs  a  comparison  between  the  Old  Testament  an*!  the  New, 
the  law  of  Moses  and  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ :  "  For  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  Spirit 
givetb  life.  But  if  the  ministration  of  death,  written  and  engraven  in  stones,  was  glori- 
ous, so  that  the  children  of  Israel  could  not  steadfastly  behold  the  face  of  Moses,  for  the 
£:Iory  of  his  countenance,  which  glory  was  to  be  done  away;  how  shall  not  the  min- 
istration of  the  Spirit  be  rather  glorious  ?"t 

This  ble<$sed  time  of  tlie  gospel  hath  several  other  denominations,  which  may  raise 
our  esteem  an»l  value  for  it.  It  is  called  by  tlie  evangelical  prophet,  "  The  accepta- 
ble year  of  the  Lord."J  Or,  as  it  may  be  read,  the  year  of  likim,  or  of  benevolence, 
or  oV  the  jjood  will  of  the  I^ord  ;  because  it  would  be  the  special  period  in  ^-hich  he 
would  (liKplav  his  jjrare  and  favor,  in  an  extraonlinary  manner,  and  deal  out  spiritua. 

bless:n«rH  with  a  full  and  lihen»l  hand. It  is  also  styled  by  our  Saviour,  the  regen- 

eration,$  which  may  refer  not  only  to  that  glorious  restitution  of  all  things,  which  is 
looked  for  at  tlie  close  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  but  to  the  renewingwork  of  grace 
in  particular  souls,  carried  on  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it  But  few  were 
renewed  and  sanctified  under  the  former  dispensations,  compared  with  the  instances 
of  the  grace  of  God  in  gospel-times.  Such  numbers  were  brought  into  the  gospel- 
church  when  it  was  first  set  up,  as  to  give  occasion  for  that  pleasing  admiring  question, 
which  was  indeed  a  pronhecv  of  it.i|  *^  Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a  cloud,  and  as  the 
doves  to  their  windows  r    then  the  power  of  the  divine  Spirit  so  accompanied  the 

ministry  of  the  word,  as  that  thousands  were  converted  under  one  sermon. But 

notwitlistinding  this  lari;e  etfusion  of  the  Spirit,  when  gospel-light  first  dawned  upon 
the  world — that  pleasant  spring  of  religion  which  then  appeared  on  the  face  of  the 
earth — there  was  a  gradual  withdrawing  of  his  saving  lignt  and  influences ;  and  so 
the  gos|x^l  came  to  be  less  successful,  and  the  state  of  Christianity  withered  in  one 
place  and  another. 

Indeed  at  the  time  of  the  /Information  from  popery,  when  gospel-light  broke  in 
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upon  the  church,  and  dispelled  the  clouds  of  antichristian  darkness  that  covered  It,  the 
power  of  divine  grace  bo  accompanied  the  preaching  of  tlie  word,  as  that  it  had  ad- 
mirable success  in  the  conversion  and  edification  of  souls ;  and  the  blessed  fruits  tliereaf 
appeared  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  its  professors.  That  >yas  one  of  "  tlie  days  of  tha 
Son  of  man,"  on  ivhich  the  exalted  Redeemer  rode  forth,  in  his  glory  and  majesty,  on 
the  white  horse  of  the  pure  gospel,  "conquering  and  to  conquer;"  and  the  bow  in  his 
right  hand,  like  that  ot  Jonatlian.  returned  not  emplv.  But  what  a  dead  and  barren 
time  has  it  now  been,  for  a  great  while,  willi  ail  the  churches  of  tlie  Reformation  7 
The  golden  showers  have  been  restrained  ;  tlie  influences  of  the  Spirit  suspended  • 
and  Uie  consequence  has  been,  that  the  gospel  has  not  had  any  eminent  success. 
Conversions  have  been  rare  and  dubious ;  few  sons  and  daughters  have  been  born  to 
God  ;  and  the  hearts  of  Christians  not  so  quickened,  warmed,  and  refreshed  under  the 
ordinances,  as  thev  have  been. 

That  this  has  been  the  sad  state  of  religion  among  us  in  this  land,  for  many  years 
(except  one  or  two  distinguished  places,  which  have  at  times  been  visited  with  a  show- 
er of  mercy,  while  other  towns  and  churches  have  not  been  rained  upon),  will  be  ac- 
know^Iedged  by  all  who  have  spiritual  senses  exercised,  as  it  has  been  lamented  by 
faithful  ministers  and  serious  Christians.  Accordingly  it  has  been  a  constant  petition 
in  our  public  prayers,  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  "  That  God  would  pour  out  his  Spirit 
upon  us,  and  revive  bis  work  in  the  midst  of  the  years."  And  besides  our  annual  rnst- 
dayg  appointed  by  government,  most  of  the  churches  have  set  apart  days,  wherein  to 
seek  the  Lord  by  prayer  and  fasting,  that  he  would  *^  come  and  rain  down  righteous- 
ness upon  us." 

And  now, "  Behold  !  the  Lord  whom  we  have  sought,  has  suddenly  come  to 

bis  temple."  The  dispensation  or  grace  we  aie  now  under,  is  certainly  such  as  neither 
we  nor  our  fathers  have  seen  ;  and  in  some  circumstances  so  wonderiid,  that  I  heli#»vo 
there  has  not  been  the  like  since  the  extraordinary  pouring  out  of  tlie  Spirit  immediate- 
ly after  our  Lord^s  ascension.  The  a{>ostolical  times  seem  to  have  returned  upon  us : 
•uch  a  display  has  tliere  been  of  tlie  power  and  grace  of  tlie  divine  Spirit  in  the  assem- 
blies of  his  people,  and  such  leslinioiiies  has  he  given  to  tlie  word  of  the  gos|)cl. 

1  remember  a  remarkable  passage  of  the  late  reverend  and  learned  Air.  Howe, 
which  I  tliink  it  may  be  wortli  while  to  transcribe  l:erc.  It  is  in  his  tliscourse  concern- 
ing tlie  *•  Prosperous  SUite  of  the  Christian  Church  before  the  End  of  Time,  by  a 
plen*i!ul  Effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  page  80.  ''In  such  a  time,"  says  he,  *•  when  ihe 
Spirit  shall  be  poured  forth  plentifully,  surely  ministers  shall  have  their  projionioiia- 
blc  share.  And  when  such  a  time  as  tliat  shall  come,  I  believe  you  will  hear  much 
other  kind  of  sermons  (or  they  will  who  shall  live  to  such  a  time)  tlian  you  are  wont 
to  do  now-a-days :  souls  will  surely  be  dealt  with  at  anotJier  rate.  It  is  plain  (says 
he),  too  sadly  plain,  there  is  a  great  retraction  of  the  Spirit  o\'  God  even  from  us.  We 
know  not  how  to  speak  living  sense  into  souls ;  how  to  get  witliin  you :  our  words  die 
in  our  mouths,  or  urop  and  die  between  you  and  us.  We  even  faint  when  we  speak ; 
long-experienced  uiisuccessfulness  makes  us  despond :  we  speak  not  as  piTsuns  that 
hope  to  prevail,  tliat  expect  to  make  you  serious,  heavenly,  niindtul  of  God,  and  to 
walk  more  like  Christians.  The  methods  of  alluring  and  convincing  souls,  even  tiiat 
some  of  us  have  known,  are  lost  from  amongst  us  in  a  great  part  There  have  been 
otlier  ways  taken,  than  we  can  tell  now  how  to  fall  u|)on,  for  tlie  mollilying  of  tlie  ob- 
durate, and  the  awakening  of  tlie  secure,  and  the  convincing  and  p<*rsuadiii«?  of  the 
obstinate,  and  tlie  winning  of  the  disalfected.  Surely  tliere  will  be  a  large  share,  that 
will  come  even  to  tlie  part  of  ministers,  when  such  an  effusion  of  tlie  Spirit  shall  be, 
afl  it  it  expected :  that  they  shall  know  how  to  speak  to  better  purpose,  witli  more 
compassion,  with  more  seriousness,  witli  more  authority  and  allurement,  tlian  we  now 
find  we  can." 

Agreeable  to  the  just  expectation  of  tliis  great  and  excellent  man,  we  have  found 
it  in  this  remarkable  day.  A  number  oCvrttichers  have  appeared  among  us,  to  whom 
God  has  given  such  a  large  measure  or  his  Spirit,  that  we  are  ready  sometimes  to 
apply  to  them  the  character  given  of  Barnabas,  tliat  **  he  was  a  good  man,  and  full  ol 
tlie  Holy  Ghosi,  and  of  failli."*  They  preach  the  gospel  of  the  grace  ol*  God  from 
piaMi  to  place,  with  uncommon  zeal  and  assiduity.  The  doctrines  tliey  insist  on.  are 
the  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  under  tlic  influence  whereof  tlie  power  of  godlinest 
■o  flourished  in  the  last  century.  The  |K>ints  on  which  their  preaching  mainly  turns 
■re  those  important  ones  of  man^s  guilt,  corruption,  and  impotence ;  supernatural  re- 
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veneration  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  and  free  justification  by  faith  in  the  righteoasnees  of 
Clirist ;  and  die  marks  of  the  new  birth.— The  nmnner  of  their  preaching  is  not  with 
the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisilom  ;  howbeit,  tJiey  speak  wisdom  among  them  tJiat 
are  perftxi.  An  ardent  love  to  Clirist  and  souls,  warms  llit-ir  breasts,  and  animate* 
their  labors.  God  has  made  iliosc  his  ministers  active  spirits,  a  fliftne  of  fire  in  hi* 
service  ;  and  his  word  in  tlicir  moutlis  has  been,  "  as  a  fire,  and  as  a  hammer  tnal 
breaketh  tlie  rock  in  pieces."  In  most  places  where  they  have  labored,  God  has  evi 
dentlv  wrought  with  them,  i.nd  '•  confirmed  tlie  word  by  signs  Ibllowing."  Such  a 
poweir  and  presence  of  God  in  religious  assemblies,  has  not  been  known  since  God  set 
up  his  sanctuary  amongst  us.     He  has  indeed  "  glorified  the  liouse  of  his  glory." 

This  work  is  truly  extraordinary,  in  respect  of  its  eaient.  It  is  more  or  less  in  the 
several  provinces  tliat  measure  many  hundred  miles  on  Uiis  continent.  "  He  eendeth 
(brtli  his  commandment  on  earth  !  his  word  runneth  very  swilily."  It  has  entered  and 
spread  in  some  of  the  most  populous  towns,  the  chief  places  o(  concourse  and  busi- 
ness. And — blessed  be  God !— it  has  visited  the  seats  ol'  learning,  bo:h  here,  and  in 
a  neighboring  colony.  O  may  the  Holy  Spirit  con.sUuitly  reside  in  them  both,  seize 
our  devoted  youtli,  and  form  thorn  as  polislied  shafts,  successfully  to  fight  the  Lord's 
battles  against  the  powers  of  darkness,  wher  they  shall  be  called  out  to  service  ! — It  is 
extraordinary  also  with  respect  to  tlie  nHmbt.-^s  that  have  been  the  subjects  of  this  op- 
eration. Stupid  sinners  have  been  awakened  by  hundreds  ;  and  tlie  inquiry  has  been 
general  in  some  places.  "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  I  verily  believe,  that  in  tliis 
our  metropolis,  tnere  were  tlie  last  winter  some  tliousands  under  such  religious  im* 
pressions  as  tliey  never  felt  before. 

The  work  has  been  remarkable  also  for  the  various  torts  of  persons  that  have  been 
under  its  influence. — These  have  been  of  a/!  ages.  Some  elderly  persons  have  been 
snatched  as  brands  out  of  tlie  burning,  made  monuments  of  divine  mercy,  and  born  to 
God,  tliough  out  of  due  time  ;  as  the  ajxistle  speaks  in  his  own  case.*  But  here,  witli 
us,  it  has  lain  mostly  among  the  young.  Sprightly  youth  have  been  made  to  bow  like 
willows  to  the  Redeemer's  sceptre,  and  willingly  to  subscribe  with  their  own  hands  to 
tlie  Lord.  And  out  of  tlie  mouths  of  babes,  Kome  little  chihlren,  has  God  ordained  to 
himself  praise,  to  still  the  eneiiiy  and  the  avenij^er.— They  have  also  been  of  all  rmiks 
and  dtfgrees.  Some  of  the  gn-at  ami  riih;  but  more  of  the  low  and  poor. — Of  other 
countries  an*!  nations.  Ethiojiia  has  stretched  out  her  hand  :  Fonie  poor  negroes  have, 
I  trust,  been  brou-jhl  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. — Of  all  qualities 
and  conilitinns.  The  most  isrnnrant ;  the  Ibolish  thinirs  of  the  world,  babes  in  know- 
ledge, have  been  made  wise  unto  salvation,  and  tiiught  those  heavenly  truths,  which 
have  been  hid  tVom  the  wise  and  prudent  Some  ot*  the  learned  and  knowinir  anion? 
men  have  had  those  things  revealed  to  them  of  tlie  Father  in  heaven,  which  flesh  and 
blood  do  not  teach :  and  of  tiiese.  some  who  had  gone  into  the  modern  notions,  and 
had  no  other  than  the  polite  religion  of  the  present  times,  have  had  their  prejudices 
conquered,  their  carnal  reasonings  overcome,  and  their  understandings  made  to  bow 
to  gospi'l  mysteries ;  they  now  receive  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesup,  and  tlieir  faith  no 
Ioniser  '^  stands  in  tlie  wisdom  of  man  but  in  tlie  |X)wer  of  God."  Some  of  the  most 
ntde  and  disorderly  are  become  regular  in  their  behavior,  and  sober  in  all  things. 
The  e'ay  and  airy  are  become  grave  and  serious. 

Some  of  the  great*tst  sinnern  have  appeared  to  be  turned  into  real  saints:  drunk- 
ards have  become  temperate  ;  tornit  ators  and  adulterers  of  a  chaste  conversation ; 
swearers  and  profane  persons  liave  learned  to  fear  that  glorious  and  fearful  Name, 
THE  Lord  tiicir  God;  and  carnal  worldlings  have  beeti  made  to  seek  first  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  his  righteousness.  Yea,  deriders  and  scoffers  at  tliis  work  and  its 
instruments,  have  come  under  its  conquering  power.  Some  of  tliis  stamp,  who  have 
gone  to  hear  the  preacher  (as  some  did  Paul — ^  What  will  this  babbler  say  ?"),  have 
not  been  able  to  resist  tJie  power  and  the  Spirit* with  which  he  spake ;  have  sat  trem- 
bling under  the  word,  and  gone  away  from  it  weephig:  and  attiTward  did  ch>ave  unto 
the  preacher,  as  Dionysius  tiie  AreojKigite  did  unto  PauLf  Divers  instances  of  tliis 
kind  have  fallen  under  my  knowledjre. 

The  rirtiiow  and  civil  have  been  convinced  lliat  morality  is  not  to  be  relied  on  for 
life ;  and  so  excited  to  seek  after  tlie  new  birth,  and  a  vital  union  to  Jesus  Christ  by 
faith.  The  formal  professor  likewise  has  been  awaki  ncd  out  of  his  dead  formalities, 
brought  under  the  power  of  godliness ;  taken  ofi*  from  his  false  rest,  and  brought  to 
build  his  hone  only  on  die  .MediatorV  righteousness.  At  the  same  time,  many  of  the 
children  ofuod  have  been  greatly  quickened  and  refreshed ;  h^ve  been  awakened  out 
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ol  ihe  sleeping  frames  they  were  fallen  into,  and  excited  to  give  diligence  to  maKe 
their  calling  and  election  sure ;  and  have  had  precious,  reviving,  and  sealing  timet. 
Thus  extensive  and  general  tlie  divine  influence  has  been  at  this  glorious  season. 

One  thing  more  is  worthy  of  remark ;  and  tliis  is  the  nnijbrmiiij  of  the  work.  By 
the  accounts  I  have  received  in  letters,  and  convursalion  with  ministers  and  others, 
wlio  live  in  different  parts  of  the  land  where  this  w-.k  is  going  on,  it  is  the  same  work 
that  is  ciirried  on  in  one  place  and  another :  the  method  of  the  Spirit's  operation  on 
the -minds  of  the  people  is  the  same  ;  though  witli  some  variety  of  circumstances,  as  is 
usual  at  other  times :  and  the  particular  appearances  with  which  this  work  is  attended, 
that  havf*  not  been  so  common  at  other  times,  are  also  much  tlie  same.  These  are 
mdced  objected  by  many  against  the  work ;  but  though  conversion  is  the  same  work, 
m  the  mam  strokes  of  it,  wherever  it  is  wrought ;  yet  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  at  an  extraordinary  season  wherein  God  is  pleased  to  carry  on  a  work  ot  hia 
grace  in  a  more  observable  and  glorious  manner,  m  a  way  which  he  would  have  to 
oe  taken  notice  of  by  the  world  ;  at  such  a  time,  1  sav,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  there  may  be  some  particular  appearances  in  the  work  of  conversion,  which  are 
not  common  at  other  times — when  yet  there  are  true  conversions  wrought — or  some 
circumstances  attending  the  work  may  be  carried  to  an  unusual  degree  and  height 
If  it  were  not  thus,  the  work  of  the  Lord  would  not  be  so  much  regarded  and  spoken 
of;  and  so  God  would  not  have  so  much  of  the  glory  of  it.  Nor  would  the  work  itself 
be  like  to  spread  so  fast;  for  God  has  evidently  made  use  of  example  and  discourse 
in  the  carrying  of  it  on. 

And  as  to  the  fruits  of  this  work  (which  we  have  been  bid  so  often  to  wait  for), 
blessed  be  God  !  so  far  as  there  has  been  time  for  observation,  they  appear  to  be 
abiding.  I  do  not  mean  that  none  have  lost  their  impressions,  or  that  there  are  no  in- 
stances of  hypocrisy  and  apostasy.  Scripture  and  experience  lead  ua  to  expect  these, 
at  such  a  seiison.  It  is  to  me  matter  of  surprise  and  thankfulness  that  as  yet  there 
have  been  no  more.  But  I  mean,  that  a  great  number  of  those  who  have  been  awakened 
are  still  seeking  and  striving  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate.  The  most  of  those  who 
have  been  thought  to  he  converted,  continue  to  give  evidence  of  their  being  new 
creatures,  and  seem  to  cleave  to  the  Lord  with  full  puq>ose  ol'  heart.  To  be  sure,  a 
new  face  of  things  continues  in  this  town :  though  many  circum.«tanrrs  concur  to  ren- 
der such  a  work  not  so  observable  here,*  as  in  smaller  and  distant  places.  Many 
tilings  not  becoming  the  profession  of  the  gospel  are  in  a  measure  relbrmed.  Taverns, 
dancing-schools,  and  sucn  meetings  as  have  been  called  assemblies,  which  have  al- 
ways proved  unfriendly  to  serious  godliness,  are  much  less  frequ«*nied.  Many  have 
reduced  their  dress  and  apparel,  so  as  to  make  them  look  more  like  tlie  followers  of 
tlie  humble  Jesus.  And  it  has  been  botli  surprising  and  pleasant  to  see  how  some 
younger  people,  and  of  that  sex  too  which  is  most  fond  of  such  vanities,  have  put  ofT 
tlic  •*brav«'r>'  of  tlieir  ornaments,"  as  the  effect  and  indication  of  their  seeking  the  in- 
ward glories  of  *•  the  King's  daughter."  Religion  is  now  much  more  the  subjei:t  of 
conversation  at  frientlR*  houses,  tlian  ever  I  knew  it  The  doctrines  of  grace  are  es- 
poused and  relished.  Private  religious  meetings  arc  greatly  multiplied. — The  public 
assemblies  (especiaUy  lectures)  are  much  better  attended ;  and  our  auditors  were 
never  so  attentive  an*!  serious.  There  is  indeed  an  extraordinar)'  ap|>etite  after  "  the 
sincere  milk  of  the  word  " 

It  is  more  than  a  twelvemonth  since  an  evening  lecture  was  set  up  in  this  town: 
there  are  now  several :  two  constantly  on  Tuestlay  and  Friday  evenin^^  ;  when  some 
of  our  most  capacious  houses  arc  well  filled  with  hearers,  who  by  th<*ir  looks  and  de- 
portment seem  to  come  to  hear  that  their  souls  might  live.  An  evening  in  God's 
courts  is  now  esteemed  better  than  many  elsewhere.  There  is  also  great  resort  to 
ministers  in  private.  Our  hands  continue  full  of  work :  and  many  times  we  have  more 
than  we  can  discourse  with  distinctly  and  sepiirately. — I  have  been  thus  large  and 
particular,  that  persons  at  a  di>'tanre,  who  are  desirous  to  know  tiie  present  slate  of 
religion  here,  into  whose  hands  these  papers  will  come,  may  receive  some  satisfaction. 

And  now,  can  any  be  at  a  loss  to  irhat  itpirit  to  ascribe  this  work  ?  To  attribute 
jt  as  some  do,  to  tlie  devil,  is  to  make  the  old  ser|>ent  like  tlie  foolish  woman,  *' who 
Dlucked  down  her  house  with  her  hands."!  Our  Saviour  has  tuight  us  to  argiue 
otiierwisc  in  such  a  case  as  this.  *^  Every  kini^dom  divided  against  itself,  shall  not 
stand.  And  if  Satan  cast  out  Satan,  he  is  divided  against  hiriseU*:  how  then  shall 
his  kingdom  stind  ?"^ 

That  some  entertnn  prejnJices  against  this  work,  and  others  revile  and  reproach 
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it,  does  not  make  it  look  less  like  a  work  of  God :  it  would  else  want  one  mark  ofits  being 
60 ;  for  the  spirit  of  this  world,  and  the  spirit  which  is  of  God,  are  contrary  the  one 
to  the  other.  I  do  not  wonder  that  Satan  rages,  and  shows  his  rage  in  some  that  are 
under  his  influence,  when  his  kingdom  is  so  shaken,  and  kis  subjects  desert  him  by 
hundreds,  I  hope  by  thousands.— The  prejudices  of  some,  1  make  no  doubt,  are  owing 
to  tiie  want  of  opportunity  to  be  rightly  inlbrmed,  and  their  having  received  misrepre- 
sentations from  abroad.  Others  muy  be  offended,  because  they  have  not  experienced 
any  thing  like  such  a  work  in  themselves ;  and  if  these  things  be  so,  they  must  begin 
again,  and  get  another  foundation  laid  tlian  that  on  which  they  have  built ;  and  this 
is  whaX  men  are  hardly  brought  to.  And  others,  perhaps,  may  dislike  the  preseni 
work,  because  it  supports  and  confirms  some  principles  which  tliey  have  not  yet  em- 
braced, and  against  which  such  prciudiccs  hang  about  their  minds,  as  they  cannot 
easily  shake  oH*.  For  it  is  certain,  these  fruits  do  not  grow  on  Arminian  ground.  I 
hope  none  dislike  tlie  work,  because  they  have  not  been  used  us  instruments  in  it.  For 
if  we  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  we  shall  rejoice  to  see  him  increase, 
though  we  should  decrease.  If  any  are  resolutely  set  to  disbelieve  this  work,  to  re- 
proach and  oppose  it,  they  must  be  left  to  the  free  sovereign  power  and  mercy  of  God 
to  enlighten  and  rescue  them.  These,  if  they  have  had  opportunity  to  be  righdy  in- 
fovmedf  1  am  ready  to  think,  would  have  been  disbelievers,  and  opposers  of  tlie  mira- 
cles and  mission  of  our  Saviour,  had  they  lived  in  his  days.  The  malignity  which 
some  of  them  have  discovered,  to  me  approaches  nearer  to  tlic  unpardonable  sin ;  and 
they  had  need  beware,  lest  tliey  indeed  sin  the  sin  which  is  unto  deatli :  for  as  I  believe 
it  can  be  committed  in  tliese  days,  as  well  as  in  the  days  of  tlie  apostles,  so  1  think 
persons  are  now  in  more  danger  of  committing  it  than  at  other  times.  At  least,  let 
tliem  come  under  the  awe  of  iliat  word.  Psal.  xxviii.  5,  "  Because  they  regard  not  the 
works  of  die  Lord,  nor  tlic  operation  of  his  hands,  he  shall  destroy  them,  and  not  build 
them  up.^ 

But  if  any  are  disposed  to  receive  conviction,  have  a  mind  oj>en  to  light,  and  are 
really  willing  to  know  of  tlie  present  work  wlietlier  it  be  of  God.  it  is  witli  great  satis- 
faction  and  pleasure  I  can  recoinmend  to  iJicm  tlie  fblluwiiig  iFheets ;  in  which  thiey 
will  find  the  iistinjruisliiiig  marks"  of  surii  a  work,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  applied  to  tJie  u.'icoinmon  operation  th.it  has  been  on  tlic  minds  ot 
many  in  tliis  land.  Here  the  matter  is  tried  by  the  infuUiblc  touchstone  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  is  weighed  in  tlie  bakuice  of  tlie  sanctuary,  wiili  great  judgment  amd 
impartiality. 

A  performance  of  this  kind  is  seasonable  and  necessary ;  and  I  desire  heartily  to 
bless  God,  who  inclined  this  his  servant  to  undertake  it,  and  has  graciously  assisted 
him  in  it  The  Reverend  Author  is  known  to  be  **  a  scribe  instructed  unto  tlie  king- 
dom  of  heaven  ;"  tlie  place  where  he  has  been  called  to  exercise  his  ministry  has  been 
famous  for  experimental  religion ;  and  he  has  had  opp)rtunities  to  observe  this  work 
in  many  places  where  it  has  powerfully  appeared,  and  to  converse  with  numbers  J«at 
hiive  been  the  subjects  of  it.  These  things  qualify  him  for  tins  undertaking  above 
most  His  arguments  in  favor  of  tlic  work,  are  strongly  drawn  from  Scripture,  reason, 
and  experience :  and  I  shall  believe  ever}'  candid,  judicious  reader  will  say,  he  writes 
very  free  from  an  entliu>iasiic  or  a  p;irly  spirit  The  use  of  human  learning  is  asserted ; 
a  metliodical  way  of  preaching,  the  fruit  of  study  as  well  as  pniyer,  is  recommended; 
and  tlie  exercise  of  charitv  in  judging  others  pressed  and  urged :  and  tliose  thing! 
which  are  esteemed  the  blemishes,  and  are  like  to  be  tlie  hinilerances  of  tlie  work,  are 
witli  great  faithfulness  cautioned  and  warned  against— Many,  I  believe,  will  be  thank- 
ful for  tills  publication.  Those  who  have  already  entertained  favorable  thoughts  of 
this  work,  will  be  confirmed  by  it ;  and  the  doubting  may  be  convinced  and  satisfied. 
But  if  tliere  are  any  who  cannot  after  all  see  the  signatures  of  a  divine  hand  on  the 
work,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  prevailed  on  to  spare  their  censures,  and  stop  their 
oppositions,  lest  ^^  haply  they  i-hould  be  found  even  to  fight  against  God." 

I  had  yet  several  tilings  to  say,  which  I  sec  I  must  suppress,  or  I  sndll  go  much 
beyond  tlie  limits  of  a  preface :  and  I  fear  I  need  to  ask  pardon  both  of  tlie  reader 
and  tlie  publishers  for  tlie  length  I  have  run  ahreadv.  Only  I  cannot  help  expressing 
my  wish,  that  tliose  who  have  been  conversant  in  this  work,  in  one  place  and  another, 
would  transmit  accounts  of  it  to  such  a  hand  as  the  Reverend  Author  of  this  discourse, 
In  be  compiled  into  a  narrative,  like  that  of  the  conversions  at  Northampton,  which 
was  published  a  few  years  ago ;  that  so  the  world  may  know  this  surprising  dispensa- 
don,  in  the  beginning,  progress,  and  various  circumstances  of  it  This,  I  apprehendy 
would  be  for  the  honor  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  whose  work  and  office  has  been  treated  so 
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reproachfully  in  the  Christian  world.  It  would  he  an  open  attestation  to  the  dhrini^ 
ofa  despised  gospel :  and  it  might  have  a  happy  effect  on  the  other  pltices,  where  the 
sound  oi  this  marvellous  work  would  by  this  means  be  heard.  I  cannot  but  think  it  would 
be  one  of  the  most  useful  pieces  of  church  histonr  the  people  of  God  are  blessed  with. 
Perhaps  it  would  come  the  nearest  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  of  any  thing  extant ;  and 
all  the  histories  in  the  world  do  not  come  up  to  that :  there  we  have  something  as  sur- 
prising as  in  the  book  of  Genesis ;  and  a  new  creation,  of  another  kind,  seems  to  open 
to  our  view.    But  I  must  forbear. 

I  will  only  add  my  prayer,  That  the  worthy  Author  of  this  discourse  may  long  be 
continued  a  Duming  and  shining  light  in  the  golden  candlestick  where  Cnrist  has 
placed  hun,  and  from  thence  diffuse  his  light  through  these  provinces !  That  the 
divine  Spirit,  whose  cause  is  here  espoused,  would  accompany  this  and  the  other  val- 
uable puolications  of  his  servant,  with  his  powerful  influences;  that  they  may  promote 
the  Redeemer's  interef|t,  serve  the  ends  or  vital  religion,  and  so  add  to  the  Author's 
present  joy,  and  future  crown  I 

W.  COOPER. 

BoUofif  Nov.  20, 1741. 
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I  John  it.  1/— BeloTedj  beliere  not  every  tpirit|  but  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are  of  God :  because 
many  false  propheu  are  gone  out  into  the  world. 

Lv  the  apostolic  age,  there  was  the  greatest  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
that  ever  was ;  both  as  to  his  extraordinary  influences  and  gifts,  and  his  ordi- 
nary operations,  in  convincing,  converting,  enlightening,  and  sanctifying  the 
souls  of  men.  But  as  the  influences  of  the  true  Spirit  abounded,  so  counterfeits 
did  also  abound  :  the  devil  was  abundant  in  mimicking,  both  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  is  manifest  by  innumerable 
passages  of  the  apostles'  writings.  This  made  it  very  necessary  that  the  church 
of  Christ  should  be  furnished  with  some  certain  rules,  distinguishing  and  clear 
marks,  by  which  she  might  proceed  safely  in  judging  of  the  true  from  the  false 
without  danger  of  being  imposed  upon.  The  giving  of  such  rules  is  the  plain 
design  of  this  chapter,  where  we  have  this  matter  more  expressly  and  fully 
treated  of  than  anywhere  else  in  the  Bible.  The  apostle,  of  set  purpose, 
undertakes  to  supply  the  church  of  God  with  such  marks  of  the  true  Spirit  as 
may  be  plain  and  safe,  and  well  accommodated  to  use  and  practice  ;  and  that 
the  subject  might  be  clearly  and  sufficiently  handled,  he  insists  upon  it  through- 
out the  chapter,  which  makes  it  wonderful  that  what  is  here  said  is  no  more 
taken  notice  of  inthisextraordinarj'day,when  there  is  such  an  uncommon  and 
extensive  0[>eration  on  the  minds  of  people,  such  a  variety  of  opinions  concerning 
it,  and  so  much  talk  about  the  work  of  the  Spirit. 

The  apostle's  discourse  on  this  subject  is  introduced  by  an  occasional  men- 
tion of  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  sure  evidence  of  an  interest  in  Christ : 
'^  And  he  that  keepeth  his  commandments  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  him; 
and  hereby  we  know  that  he  abideth  in  us,  by  the  Spirit  which  he  hath  given 
us."  Whence  we  may  infer,  that  the  design  of  the  apostle  is  not  only  to  give 
marks  whereby  to  di^^tin^uish  the  true  Spirit  from  the  false,  in  his  extraordinary 
gifts  of  prophecy  and  miracles,  but  also  in  his  ordinary  influences  on  the  mindsi 
of  his  people,  in  order  to  their  union  to  Christ,  and  being  built  up  in  him ; 
which  IS  also  manifest  from  the  marks  themselves  that  are  given,  which  we 
shall  hereaAer  notice. 

The  words  of  the  text  are  an  introduction  to  this  discourse  of  the  distin- 
guishing signs  of  the  true  and  false  Spirit. — Before  the  apostle  proceeds  to 
lay  down  the  signs,  he  exhorteth  Christians,  first,  against  an  over  credulousness, 
and  a  forwardness  to  admit  ever}'  specious  appearance  as  the  work  of  a  true 
Spirit :  **  Beloved,  believe  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are 
of  God.'*  And,  second,  he  shows,  that  there  were  many  counterfeits,  "  because 
many  false  prophets  were  gone  out  into  the  world."  These  did  not  only  pre* 
tend  to  have  the  Spirit  of  God  in  his  extraordinary  gifts  of  inspiration,  but  also 
to  be  the  great  friends  and  favorites  of  heaven  to  bt  eminently  holy  persons, 
and  to  have  much  of  the  ordinary  6aving,sanctif)ing  influences  of  the  Spirit 
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of  God  on  Iheir  hearts.  Hence  we  are  to  look  upon  these  words  as  a  direction 
to  examine  and  try  their  preterjces  to  ihe  Spirit  of  God,  in  both  these 
respects. 

My  design  therefore  at  this  time  is  to  show  what  are  the  true,  certain,  and 
distinguishing  evidences  of  a  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  which  we  may 
safely  proceed  in  judging  of  any  operation  we  find  in  ourselves,  or  see  in  others. 
And  here  I  would  'observe,  that  we  are  to  take  the  Scriptures  as  our  guide  m 
such  cases.  This  is  the  great  and  standing  rule  which  God  has  given  to  his 
church,  in  order  to  guide  them  in  thin^  relating  to  the  great  concerns  of  their 
souls  ;  and  it  is  an  infallible  and  sufficient  rule.  There  arc  undoubtedly  suffi- 
cient marks  given  to  guide  the  church  of  God  in  this  great  affair  of  judging  of 
spirits,  without  which  it  w*ouId  lie  open  to  woful  delusion,  and  would  be 
remedilessly  exposed  to  be  imposed  on  and  devoured  by  its  enemies.  And  we 
need  not  be  afraid  to  trust  these  rules.  Doubtless  that  Spirit  who  indited  the 
Scriptures  knew  how  to  give  us  good  rules,  by  which  to  distinguish  bis  oper- 
ations'from  all  that  is  falsely  pretended  to  be  from  him.  And  this,  as  I  ob- 
served before,  the  Spirit  of  God  has  here  done  of  set  purpose,  and  done  it  more 
particularly  and  fully  than  any  where  else :  so  that  in  my  present  discourse  I 
shall  go  nowhere  else  for  rules  or  marks  for  the  trial  of  sj*irits,  but  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  those  that  I  find  in  this  chapter. — But  before  I  proceed  particu- 
larly to  speak  to  these,  I  would  prepare  my  way  by,  first,  observing  negativelyy 
in  some  instances,  what  are  not  signs  or  evidences  of  a  work  of  the  Spirit  of 
God. 
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NEGATfvz  Signs  ;  or.  What  are  no  signs  by  which  we  are  to  judge  of  a  work — and 
especially,  What  are  no  evidences  that  a  work  is  not  from  the  Spirit  of  God. 

I.  Nothing  can  be  certainly  concluded  from  this,  That  a  work  is  carried  on 
in  a  way  very  unusual  and  extraordinarj' ;  provided  the  variety  or  difference  be 
such,  as  may  still  be  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  Scripture  rules.  What 
the  church  has  been  used  to,  is  not  a  rule  by  which  we  are  to  judge ;  because 
there  may  be  new  and  extraordinarj'  works  of  God,  and  he  has  heretofore 
evidently  wrought  in  an  extraordinar)*  manner.  He  has  brought  to  pass  new 
things,  strani;e  works ;  and  has  wrought  in  such  a  manner  as  to  surprise  both 
men  and  angels.  And  as  God  has  done  thus  in  times  pas?,  so  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  but  that  he  will  do  so  still.  The  prophecies  of  Scripture  give 
us  reason  to  think  that  God  has  things  to  accoK|)lish,  which  have  never  yet 
been  seen.  No  deviation  from  what  nas  hitherto  been  usual,  let  it  be  never  so 
great,  is  an  argument  that  a  work  is  not  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  if  it  be  no 
deviation  from  his  prescribed  rule.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  sovereign  in  his  operation ; 
and  we  know  that  he  uses  a  great  variety;  and  we  cannot  tell  how  great  a 
variety  he  may  use,  within  the  compass  of  the  rules  he  himself  has  fixed. 
We  out^ht  not  to  limit  God  where  he  has  not  limited  himself. 

Thertffore  it  is  not  reasonable  to  determine  that  a  work  is  not  from  God's 
Holy  Spirit  because  of  the  extraordinary  dtgree  in  which  the  minds  of  persons 
are  influenced.  If  they  seem  to  have  an  extraordinar}*  conviction  of  the  dread« 
ful  nature  of  sin,  and  a  verj'  uncommon  sense  of  the  misery  of  a  Chrislli-ss 
condition — or  extraordinary  views  of  the  certainty  and  glory  of  divine  thins:s, 
— ^and  are  proportionably  moved  with  very  extraordinary  atiections  of  fear  and 
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sorrow,  desire,  love,  or  joy :  or  if  the  apparent  change  be  very  sudden,  and 
the  work  be  carried  on  with  very  unusual  swiftness — and  the  persons  affected 
are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  tliein  are  very  young,  with  other  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, not  infringing  upon  Scripture  marks  of  a  work  of  the  Spirit — these 
things  are  no  argument  that  the  work  is  not  of  the  Spirit  of  God. — The 
extraordinary  and  uiusual  degree  of  influence,  and  power  of  operation,  if  in  its 
nature  it  be  agreeable  to  the  rules  and  marks  given  in  Scripture,  is  rather  an  ar- 
gument in  its  favor;  for  by  how  much  higher  the  degree  which  in  its  nature 
is  agreeable  to  the  rule,  so  much  the  more  is  there  of  conformity  to  the  rule ; 
and  so  much  the  more  evident  that  conformity.  When  things  are  in  small 
degrees,  though  they  be  really  agreeable  to  the  rule,  it  is  not  so  easily  seen  whether 
their  nature  agrees  with  :he  rule. 

There  is  a  great  aptness  in  persons  to  doubt  of  things  that  are  strange ; 
especially  elderly  persons,  to  think  that  to  be  right  which  they  have  never  been 
used  to  in  their  day,  and  have  not  heard  of  in  the  days  of  their  fathers.  But 
if  it  be  a  good  an4ument  that  a  work  is  not  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  it  is 
very  unusual,  then  it  was  so  in  the  apostles'  days.  The  work  of  the  Spirit  then, 
was  carried  on  in  a  manner  that,  in  very  many  respects,  was  altogether  new ; 
such  as  never  had  been  seen  or  heard  since  the  world  stood.  The  work  was 
then  carried  on  with  more  visible  and  remarkable  power  than  ever  ;  nor  had 
there  been  seen  before  such  mighty  and  wonderful  effects  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  sudden  changes,  and  such  great  en«;agedness  and  zeal  in  great  multitudes — 
such  a  sudden  alteration  in  towns,  cities,  and  countries ;  such  a  swift  progress, 
and  vast  extent  of  the  work — and  many  other  extraordinary  circumstances 
might  be  mentioned.  The  jjreat  unusuahiess  of  the  work  surprised  the  Jews  ; 
(hvy  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it,  but  could  not  believe  it  to  be  the  work  of 
Gtui :  many  looked  upon  the  persons  that  were  the  subjects  of  it  as  bereft  of  reascn ; 
as  you  may  see  in  Acts  ii.  13,  xxvi.  -24,  and  1  Cor.  iv.  10. 

And  we  have  reason  from  Scripture  prophecy  to  suppose,  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  that  last  and  greatest  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  is  to 
be  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  world,  the  manner  of  the  woilc  will  be  very  extra- 
ordinary, and  such  as  never  has  yet  been  seen ;  so  that  there  shall  be  occasion 
then  to  say,  as  in  Isa.  Ixvi.  8,  "  Who  hatli  heard  such  a  thing  ?  Who  hath  seen 
such  things  ?  Shall  the  earth  be  maile  to  bring  forth  in  one  day  ?  Shall  a  na- 
tion be  born  at  once  ?  for  as  soon  as  Zion  travailed,  she  brought  forth  her 
children."  It  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  extraordinary  niaNner  of 
the  work  then,  will  bear  some  proportion  to  the  very  extraordinary  events, 
and  that  glorious  change  in  the  state  of  the  world,  which  God  will  bring  to 
pass  by  it. 

II.  A  work  is  not  to  be  judged  ol  by  any  effects  on  the  bodies  of  men ; 
such  as  tears,  trembling,  groans,  loud  outcries,  a«^onies  of  body,  or  the  faihng 
of  bodily  strength.  The  influence  |>ersons  are  under,  is  not  to  be  judged  of  one 
way  or  other,  by  such  effects  on  the  body  ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  the 
Scripture  nowhen-  gives  us  any  such  rule.  We  cannot  conclude  that  persons 
are  under  the  influence  of  the  true  Spiiit  because  we  see  .such  effects  upon 
their  bodies,  because  this  is  not  i^iven  as  a  tnaik  of  the  true  Spirit;  nor  on 
the  other  hand,  have  we  any  reason  to  conclude,  from  any  such  outward  a|>- 
pearances,  that  persons  are  not  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  («od,  because 
there  is  no  rule  of  Scripture  given  us  to  judge  of  spirits  by,  tliat  does  either 
expressly  or  indirectly  exclude  such  effects  on  the  boily,  nor  does  reason  exclude 
them.  It  is  easily  accounted  for  frtun  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  divine 
and  eternal  things,  and  the  naicne  of  man,  and  the  laws  of  the  union  between 
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soul  and  bodly,  how  a  right  influence,  a  true  and  proper  sense  of  things,  should 
have  such  effects  on  the  body,  even  those  that  are  of  the  most  extraorcfinary 
kind,  such  as  taking  away  the  bodily  strength,  or  throwing  the  body  into  great 
agonies,  and  extorting  loud  outcries.  There  are  none  of  us  but  do  su})pose, 
and  would  have  been  ready  at  any  time  to  say  it,  that  the  misery  of  hell  is 
doubtless  so  dreadful,  and  eternity  so  vast,  that  if  a  person  should  have  a  clear 
apprehension  of  that  misery  as  it  is,  it  would  be  more  than  his  feeble  frame 
could  bear,  and  especially  if  at  the  same  time  he  saw  himself  in  great  danger 
of  it,  and  to  be  utterly  imcertain  whether  he  should  be  delivered  from  it,  yea, 
and  to  have  no  security  from  it  one  day  or  hour.  If  we  consider  human  nature, 
we  must  not  wonder,  that  when  persons  have  a  great  sense  of  that  which  is  so 
amazingly  dreadtui,  and  also  have  a  great  view  of  their  own  wickedness  and 
God's  anger,  that  things  seem  to  them  to  forebode  speedy  and  immediate  des- 
truction. We  see  the  nature  of  man  to  be  such  that  when  he  is  in  danger  of 
some  terrible  calamity  to  which  he  is  greatly  exposed,  he  is  ready  upon  every 
occasion  to  think,  that  now  it  is  coming. — When  persons'  hearts  are  full  of 
fear,  in  time  of  war,  they  are  ready  to  tremble  at  the  shaking  of  a  leaf,  and  to 
expect  the  enemy  every  minute,  and  to  say  within  themselves,  7Wiv  I  shall  be 
slain.  If  we  should  suppose  that  a  person  saw  himself  hangin<r  over  a  great 
pit,  full  of  fierce  and  glowing  flames,  by  a  thread  that  he  knew  to  be  very  weak, 
ami  not  suflicient  to  bear  his  weight,  and  knew  that  multitudes  had  been  in  such 
circumstances  before,  and  that  most  of  them  had  fallen  and  perisix'd,  and  saw 
nothing  within  reach,  that  he  could  take  hold  of  to  save  him,  what  distress 
would  he  be  in  !  How  ready  to  think  that  now  the  thiead  was  breaking,  that 
now,  fins  minuley  he  siiould  be  swallowed  up  in  those  (hvadhjl  flames!  And 
would  not  he  be  ready  to  cry  out  in  such  circumstances?  llow  much  more 
tl.ose  that  see  themselves  in  this  manner  hamming  over  an  infinitrly  n»ore  dread- 
ful pit,  or  held  over  it  in  the  hand  ci'  (jod,  who  at  the  same  time  they  see  to  be 
exceedingly  provoked !  No  wonder  that  the  wrath  of  God,  when  manifested 
but  a  little  to  the  soul,  overbears  human  strength. 

So  it  may  easily  be  accounted  for,  that  a  true  sense  of  the  glorious  excel- 
lency of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  his  wonderful  dying  love,  and  the  exercise 
of  a  truly  spiritual  love  and  joy,  should  be  such  as  very  much  to  overcome  the 
bodily  strength.  We  are  all  ready  to  own,  that  no  man  can  see  God  and  live, 
and  that  it  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  that  apprehension  of  tl»e  glory  and  love 
of  Christ  which  the  saints  enjoy  in  heaven,  that  our  present  frame  can  bear ; 
therefore  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  God  should  sometimes  give  his  saints  such 
foretastes  of  heaven,  as  to  diminish  their  bodily  strength.  If  it  was  not  unac- 
countable that  the  queen  of  Sheba  fainted,  and  had  her  bodily  strength  taken 
away,  when  she  came  to  see  the  glory  of  Solomon,  much  less  is  it  unaccountable 
that  she  who  is  the  antitype  of  the  queen  of  Sheba,  viz.,  the  Church,  that  is 
brought,  as  it  were,  from  the  utmost  ends  of  the  earth,  from  being  an  alien  and 
straui^er,  far  oflT,  in  a  state  of  sin  and  misery,  should  faint  when  sl>e  comes  to 
See  the  glory  of  Christ,  who  is  the  antitype  of  Solomon ;  and  especially  will 
be  so  in  tliat  pi osperous,  peaceful,  glorious  kingdom,  which  he  will  set  up  in  the 
world  in  its  latter  at^e. 

Some  object  against  such  extraordinary  appearances,  that  we  have  no  in- 
stances of  them  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  under  the  extraordinary 
effusions  of  the  dpi!M  Were  this  allowed,  I  can  see  no  force  in  the  objection, 
it  neither  reason,  nor  an;  r.ile  of  Scripture,  exclude  such  things;  especially 
considering  what  was  obsei  %  fC*  under  the  foregoing  particular.  I  do  not  know 
that  we  have  any  express  nif««ition  in  the  New  Testament  of  any  person's 
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weeping,  or  groaning,  or  sighing  through  fear  of  hell,  or  a  sense  oi'God*s  anger; 
but  is  there  any  body  so  foolish  as  from  hence  to  argue,  that  in  whomsoever  thes< 
things  appear,  their  convictions  are  not  from  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  And  the  rea- 
son why  wc  do  not  argue  thus,  is,  because  these  are  easily  accounted  for,  from 
what  we  know  of  the  nature  of  man,  and  from  what  the  Scripture  informs  us 
in  general,  concerning  the  nature  of  eternal  things,  and  the  nature  of  the 
convictions  of  God*s  Spirit ;  so  that  there  is  no  need  that  any  thing  should  be 
said  in  particular  concerning  these  externa],  circumstantial  effects.  Nobody 
supposes  that  there  is  any  need  of  express  scripture  for  every  external,  accidental 
manifestation  of  the  inward  motion  of  the  mind :  and  though  such  circumstances 
are  not  particularly  recorded  in  sacred  history,  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
reason  to  think,  from  the  general  accounts  wc  have,  that  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  tliat  such  things  must  be  in  those  days.  And  there  is  also  reason  to 
think,  that  such  great  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  was  not  wholly  without  those 
more  extraordinary  effects  on  persons'  bodies.  The  jailer  in  particular,  seems 
to  have  been  an  instance  of  that  nature,  when  he,  in  the  utmost  distre.^  and 
amazement,  came  trembling,  and  fell  down  before  Paul  and  Silas.  His  falling 
down  at  that  time  does  not  seem  to  be  a  designed  putting  himself  into  a 
posture  of  supplication,  or  humble  address  to  Paul  and  Silas ;  for  he  seems  not 
to  have  said  any  thing  to  them  then ;  but  he  first  brought  them  out,  and  then 
he  says  to  them.  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  Acts  xvi.  29,  and  30. 
But  his  falling  down  seems  to  be  from  the  same  cause  as  his  tremblini;.  The 
Psalmist  gives  an  account  of  his  crying  out  aloud,  and  a  great  weakening  of 
his  body  under  convictions  of  conscience,  and  a  sense  of  the  guilt  of  sin,  Psal 
xxxii.  3,  4  ;  "  When  1  kept  sileme  my  bones  waxed  old,  throui^h  my  roaring 
all  the  day  long  ;  for  day  and  ni'j;lit  thy  hand  was  heavy  upon  me:  my  mois- 
ture is  turned  into  the  dn>ui:ht  of  sninnier." — We  may  at  least  argue  so  much 
from  it,  that  such  an  etlVct  of  conviction  of  sin  may  well  in  some  cases  be 
supposed  ;  for  if  we  should  suppose  any  thing  of  an  auxesis  in  the  expressions, 
yet  the  Psalmist  would  not  represent  his  case  by  what  would  be  aljsurd,  and  to 
which  no  degree  of  that  exercise  of  mind  he  spoke  of,  would  have  any  tendency. 
— We  read  of  the  disciples,  M^tt.  xiv.  26,  that  when  they  saw  Christ  coming 
to  them  in  the  storm,  and  took  ^im  for  some  terrible  enemy,  threatening  their 
destruction  in  that  storm,  "  they  crietl  out  for  fear."  Why  then  should  it  be 
thought  strange,  that  persons  should  cry  out  for  fear,  when  God  appears  to 
them,  as  a  terrible  enemy,  and  they  see  lliemselves  in  great  danger  of  being 
swallowed  up  in  the  boUoinless  gulf  of  eternal  misery?  The  spouse,  once  and 
Bi^ain,  speaks  of  herself  as  overpowereil  with  the  love  of  Christ,  so  as  to  weaken 
her  body,  and  make  lier  faint.  Cant.  ii.  5,  ''  Stay  me  with  flagons,  comfort 
me  with  apples ;  for  I  am  sick  of  love."  And  chap.  v.  8,  '*  1  charge  you, 
O  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  if  ye  find  my  Beloved,  that  ye  tell  him  that  1  am 
sick  of  love."  From  whence  we  may  at  least  argue,  that  such  an  effect  may 
well  be  supposed  to  arise  from  such  a  cause  in  the  saints,  in  some  cases,  and 
that  such  an  elfect  will  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  church  of  Christ. 

It  is  a  weak  obje<-tion,  that  the  impressions  of  enthusiasts  have  a  great 
effect  on  their  bodies.  That  the  Quiikers  used  to  tremble,  is  no  argument  that 
Saul,  afterwards  Paul,  and  the  jailer,  did  not  tremble  from  real  convictions  of 
conscience.  Indeed  all  such  objections  from  effects  on  the  body,  let  them  be 
greater  or  less,  seem  to  be  exceetling  frivolous ;  they  who  argue  thence,  proireed 
in  the  dark,  they  know  not  what  ground  they  go  upon,  nor  by  what  rule  they 
judge.  The  root  and  course  of  thini^  is  to  be  looked  at,  and  the  nature  of 
Vol.  I  67 
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the  operations  and  afTections  are  to  be  inquired  into,  and  examined  by  theniL 
of  God's  word,  and  not  the  motions  of  the  blood  and  animal  spirits. 

III.  It  is  no  argument  that  an  operation  on  the  minds  of  people  is  not  thi 
work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  it  occasions  a  great  doal  of  noise  about  religion 
For  though  true  religion  be  of  a  contrary  nature  to  that  of  the  Pharisees — whicJ 
was  ostentatious,  and  delighted  to  set  itself  forth  to  the  view  of  men  for  their 
applause — ^yet  such  is  human  nature,  that  it  is  morally  impossible  there  should 
be  a  great  concern,  strong  affection,  and  a  general  engagedness  of  mind  amon^t 
a  people  without  causing  a  notable,  visible,  and  open  commotion  and  alteratioir 
amongst  that  people. — Surely,  it  is  no  argument  that  the  minds  of  persons  are 
not  under  the  influence  of  God's  Spirit,  that  they  are  very  much  moved :  for 
indeed  spiritual  and  eternal  things  are  so  great,  and  of  such  infinite  concern, 
that  there  is  a  great  absurdity  in  men's  being  but  moderately  moved  and  af- 
fected by  the(n ;  and  surely  it  is  no  argument  that  they  are  not  moved  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  that  they  are  affected  with  these  things  in  some  measure  as  they 
deserve,  or  in  some  proportion  to  their  importance.  And  when  was  there  ever 
arn*  such  thing  since  the  world  stood,  as  a  people  in  general  being  greatly 
affected  in  any  affair  whatsoever,  without  noise  or  stir  ?  The  nature  of  man 
will  not  allow  it. 

Indeed  Christ  says,  Luke  xvVi.  20,  "  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not 
with  observation."  That  is,  it  will  not  consist  in  what  is  outward  and  visible ; 
it  shall  not  be  like  eartlily  kingdoms,  set  up  with  outward  pomp,  in  some 
particular  place,  which  shall  be  especially  the  royal  city,  and  seat  of  the  king- 
dom ;  as  Christ  explains  himself  in  the  words  next  following,  "  Neither  shall 
they  say,  Lo  here,  or  lo  there ;  for  behold  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you.*' 
Not  that  the  kingdom  of  (iod  shall  be  set  up  in  the  world,  on  the  ruin  of 
Satan's  kingdom,  without  a  very  observable,  great  effect :  a  mighty  change  in 
the  state  of  things,  to  the  observation  and  astonishment  of  the  whole  world  : 
for  such  an  effect  as  this  is  even  held  forth  in  the  prophecies  of  Scripture,  and 
is  so  by  Christ  himself,  in  this  very  place,  and  even  in  his  own  explanation  of 
these  forementioned  words,  ver.  24 :  *^  For  as  the  lightning  that  lightneth  out 
of  one  part  under  heaven,  so  shall  also  the  Son  of  man  be  in  his  day."  This 
is  to  distinguish  Christ's  coming  to  set  up  his  kingdom,  from  the  coming  of 
false  Christs,  which  he  tells  us  will  be  in  a  private  manner  in  the  deserts,  and 
in  the  secret  chambers  ;  whereas  this  event  of  setting^  up  the  kingdom  of  God, 
should  be  open  and  public,  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  world  with  clear  manifestation, 
like  lightning  that  cannot  be  hid,  but  glares  in  every  one's  eyes,  and  shines  irom 
one  side  of  heaven  to  the  other.  And  we  find,  that  when  Christ's  kingdom 
came,  by  that  remarkable  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  in  the  apostles'  days,  it  occa- 
sioned a  great  stir  everywhere.  What  a  mighty  op})osition  was  there  in 
Jerusalem,  on  occasion  of  that  great  effusion  of  the  Spirit !  And  so  in  Samaria, 
Antioch,  Ephesus,  Corinth, and  other  places!  The  affair  filled  the  world  with 
noise,  and  gave  (Kxasion  to  some  to  say  of  the  apostles,  that  they  had  turned 
tlie  world  upside  down.  Acts  xvii.  G. 

IV.  It  is  no  argument  that  an  operation  on  the  minds  of  a  people,  is  not 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  liotl,  that  many  who  are  the  subjects  of  it,  have  great 
impressions  made  on  their  imaginations.  Tiiat  persons  have  many  impressions 
on  their  imaginations,  does  not  prove  that  they  have  nothing  else,  it  is  easy 
to  be  accounted  for,  that  there  should  be  much  of  this  nature  amongst  a  people, 
where  a  great  multitude  of  all  kinds  of  constitutions  have  their  minds  engaged 
with  intense  thought  and  strong  atfections  about  invisible  things ;  yea,  it  would 
be  strange  if  there  bhould  noL     Such  is  our  nature,  that  we  cannot  think  ot 
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ttiin^  invisible,  without  a  degree  of  imagination.  I  dare  appeal  to  any  man, 
of  the  greatest  powers  of  mind,  whether  he  is  able  to  fix  his  thoughts  on  God, 
or  Christ,  or  the  things  of  another  world,  without  imaginary  ideas  attending 
his  meditations  ?  And  the  more  engaged  the  mind  is,  and  the  more  intense  the 
contemplation  and  affection,  still  the  more  lively  and  strong  the  imaginary  idea 
will  ordinarily  be ;  especially  when  attended  with  surprise.  And  this  is  the  case 
when  the  mental  prospect  is  very  new,  and  takes  strong  hold  of  the  passions, 
as  fear  or  joy ;  and  whcm  the  change  of  the  state  and  views  of  the  mind  i?  sudden, 
from  a  contrary  extreme,  as  from  that  which  was  extremely  dreadful,  to  that 
which  is  extremely  ravishing  and  delightful.  And  it  is  no  wonder  that  many 
persons  do  not  well  distinguish  between  that  which  is  imaginary  and  that  which 
is  intellectual  and  spiritual ;  and  that  they  are  apt  to  lay  too  much  weight  on 
the  imaginary  part,  and  are  most  ready  to  speak  of  that  in  the  account  they 

five  of  their  experiences,  especially  persons  of  less  understanding  and  of 
istinguishing  capacity. 

As  God  has  given  us  such  a  faculty  as  the  imagination,  and  so  made  us 
that  we  cannot  think  of  things  spiritual  and  invisible,  without  some  exercise 
of  this  faculty  ;  so,  it  appears  to  me,  that  such  is  our  state  and  nature,  that 
this  faculty  is  really  subservient  and  helpful  to  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind, 
when  a  proper  use  is  made  of  it ;  though  oftentimes,  when  the  imagination  is 
too  strong,  and  the  other  faculties  weak,  it  overbears,  and  disturte  them  in 
their  exercise.  It  appears  to  me  manifest,  in  many  instances  with  which  I 
have  been  acquainted,  that  God  has  really  made  use  of  this  faculty  to  truly 
divine  purposes  ;  especially  in  some  that  are  more  ignorant.  God  seems  to 
rondfscend  to  their  circumstances,  and  deal  with  them  as  babes;  as  of  old  he 
instructed  his  rhurch,  whiUt  in  a  state  of  ic^norance  and  minority,  by  types 
and  outward  representations.  I  can  see  nothing  unreasonable  in  such  a  posi- 
tion. Let  others  who  have  much  occasion  to  deal  with  souls  in  spiritual  con- 
cerns, judge  whether  experience  does  not  confirm  it. 

It  IS  no  argument  that  a  work  is  not  of  the  Spirit  of  Go<i,  that  some  who 
are  the  subjects  of  it  have  been  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  wherein  they  have  been 
carried  beyond  themselves,  and  have  had  their  minds  transported  into  a  train 
of  strong  and  pleasing  imaginations,  and  a  kind  of  visions,  as  though  they 
were  rapt  up  even  to  heaven,  and  there  saw  glorious  sights.  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  some  such  instances,  and  I  see  no  need  of  bringing  in  the 
help  of  the  devil  into  the  account  that  we  give  of  these  things,  nor  yet  of 
suppos  ng  them  to  be  of  the  same  nature  with  the  visions  of  the  prophets,  or 
St.  Paul's  rapture  into  paradise.  Human  nature,  under  these  intense  exercises 
and  alFections,  is  all  that  need  be  brought  into  the  account  If  it  may  be 
well  accounted  for,  that  persons  under  a  true  sense  of  a  glorious  and  wonder- 
ful greatness  and  excellency  of  divine  things,  and  soul-ravishing  views  of 
the  beauty  and  love  of  Christ,  ^jliould  have  the  strength  of  nature  overpower- 
ed, as  I  have  already  shown  that  it  may ;  then  I  think  it  is  not  at  all  strange, 
that  amongst  great  numbers  that  are  thusaffecteil  and  overl)orne,  there  should 
lie  some  persons  of  particular  constitutions  that  should  have  their  imaginations 
thus  affected.  The  effect  is  no  other  than  what  beai"s  a  pro|iortion  and  an- 
alogy to  other  effects  cf  the  strong  exercise  of  their  minds.  It  is  no  wonder, 
when  the  thoughts  are  so  fixed,  and  the  affec*tions  so  strong — and  the  whole 
ioul  so  engageil,  ravi.shed,  and  swallowed  up — that  all  other  parts  of  the  body 
are  so  affected,  as  to  be  deprived  of  their  sti*ength,  and  the  whole  frame  ready 
to  dissolve.  Is  it  any  wonder  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  brain  in  particular 
(esi>ecially  in  some  constitutions),  which  we  know  is  most  especially  affected 
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by  intense  contemplations  and  exercises  of  mind,  should  be  so  aflfectew^,  tha 
its  strength  and  spirits  should  for  a  season  be  diverted,  and  taken  off  from  im- 
pressions made  on  the  org^ans  of  external  sense,  and  be  whoMy  employed  in  a 
train  of  pleasing  delightful  imaginations,  correspomling  with  the  present  frame 
of  the  mind  ?  Some  are  ready  to  interpret  such  Ihings  wrong,  and  to  lay  too 
much  weight  on  them,  as  prophetical  visions,  divine  revelations,  and  some- 
times significations  from  heaven  of  what  shall  come  to  pass ;  which  the  issue, 
in'some  instances  I  have  known,  has  shown  to  be  otherwise.  But  yet,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  such  things  are  evidently  sometimes  from  the  Spirit  of  God, 
though  indirectly ;  that  is,  their  extraordinary  frame  of  mind,  and  that  strong  and 
lively  sense  of  divine  things  which  is  the  occasion  of  them,  is  from  his  Spirit ;  and 
also  as  the  mind  continues  in  its  holy  frame,  and  retains  a  divine  sense  of  the 
excellency  of  spiritual  things  even  in  its  rapture ;  which  holy  frame  and 
sense  is  from  the  Spirit  of  (lOil,  though  the  imaginations  that  attend  it  are 
but  accidental,  and  therefore  there  is  commonly  something  or  other  in  them 
that  is  confused,  improper,  an<i  false. 

V.  It  is  no  sign  that  a  work  is  not  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  example 
is  a  great  means  of  it.  It  is  surely  no  argument  that  an  effect  is  not  from 
God,  that  means  are  used  in  producing  it ;  for  we  know  that  it  is  God's  man- 
ner to  make  use  of  means  in  carrying  on  his  work  in  the  world,  and  it  is  no 
more  an  ars^ument  against  the  divinity  of  an  effect,  that  this  means  is  made 
use  of,  than  if  it  was  by  any  other  means.  It  is  agreeable  to  Scripture  that 
persons  should  be  influenced  by  one  another's  g^oocl  example.  The  Scripture 
directs  us  to  set  sjooil  examples  to  that  end.  Matt.  v.  16,  1  Pet.  iii.  1,  1  Tim 
iv.  12,  Titus  ii.  7  ;  and  also  directs  us  to  be  influenced  by  the  good  examples 
of  others,  and  to  follow  them,  2  Cor.  viii.  1 — 7,  lleb.  vi.  12,  Phil.  iii.  17,  1 
Cor.  iv.  16,  and  chap.  xi.  1,  2  Th»*ss.  iii.  9,  1  Thess.  i.  7.  By  which  it  a|>- 
pears,  that  example  is  one  of  Goal's  means  ;  and  certainly  it  is  no  argument 
that  a  work  is  not  of  (t<h1,  that  his  own  means  are  made  use  of  to  effect  it. 

And  as  it  is  a  Scriptural  way  of  carrying  on  Goal's  work,  by  example,  so 
it  is  a  reasonable  way.  It  is  no  argument  that  men  are  not  influenced  by 
reason,  that  they  are  influenced  by  example.  This  way  of  persons  holding 
forth  truth  to  one  another,  has  a  tendency  to  enlighten  the  mmd,  and  to  con- 
vince reason.  None  will  deny  but  that  for  persons  to  si<^nify  thin^  one  to 
another  by  words,  may  rationally  be  sup|>osed  to  tend  to  enlighten  each  other's 
minds.  But  the  same  thing  may  be  signified  by  actions,  and  signified  much 
more  fully  and  etrertually.  Words  are  of  no  use  any  otherwise  than  as  they 
convey  our  own  ideas  to  others;  but  actions,  in  some  cases,  may  do  it  nmch 
more  fully.  There  is  a  lam^uage  in  actions ;  and  in  some  cases,  much  more 
clear  and  convincing  than  in  words.  It  is  therefore  no  argument  against  the 
goodness  of  the  effect,  that  persons  are  greatly  affected  by  seeing  others  so; 
yea,  though  the  impression  be  matle  only  by  seeing  the  tokens  of  great  and 
extraonlinary  affeetinn  in  others  in  their  behavior,  taking  for  granted  what 
they  are  affected  with,  without  hearing  them  say  one  word.  There  may  be 
language  sufficient  in  such  a  case  in  their  behavior  only,  to  convey  their 
minds  to  others,  and  to  siirnify  to  them  their  sense  of  things  more  than  can 
possibly  be  done  by  words  only.  If  a  ])erson  should  see  another  under  extreme 
bodily  torment,  he  might  receive  much  clearer  ideas,  and  more  convincing  evi- 
dence of  what  he  sutfereil  by  his  actions  in  his  miser)*,  than  he  could  do  only 
by  the  words  of  an  unaffected  indifferent  relater.  In  like  manner  he  might 
receive  a  greater  idea  of  any  thing  that  is  excellent  and  very  delightful,  from 
4ie  behavior  of  one  that  is  in  actual  enjoymeot,  than  by  the  dull  narration 
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of  one  which  is  inexperienced  and  insensible  himself.  I  desire  that  this  mat- 
ter may  be  examined  by  the  strictest  reason. — Is  it  not  manifest,  that  effect? 
produced  in  persons'  minds  are  rational,  since  not  only   weak  and   ignorant 

Eeople  are  much  influenced  by  example,  but  also  those  that  make  the  greatest 
oast  of  strength  of  reason,  are  more  influenced  by  reason  held  forth  in  this 
way,  than  almost  any  other  way.  Indeed  the  religious  aflfections  of  mahy 
when  raised  by  this  means,  as  by  hearing  the  w^ord  preached,  or  any  other 
means,  may  piove  flashy,  and  soon  vanish,  as  Christ  represents  the  stony- 
ground  hearers ;  but  the  affections  of  some  thus  moved  by  exan^ple,  are 
abiding,  and  prove  to  be  of  saving  issue. 

There  never  yet  was  a  time  of  remarkable  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit,  and 
^reat  revival  of  religion,  but  that  example  had  a  main  hand.  So  it  was  at 
the  Reformation,  and  in  the  apostles'  days,  in  Jerusalem  and  Samaria,  and 
Ephesus,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  will  be  most  manifest  to  any  one 
that  attends  to  the  accounts  we  have  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  As  in  those 
days  one  person  was  moved  by  another,  so  one  city  or  town  was  influenced 
by  the  example  of  another:  1  Thess.  i.  7,  8,  "  So  that  ye  were  ensaniples  to 
all  that  believe  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  for  from  you  sounded  out  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  not  only  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  but  also  in  every  place  your 
faith  to  God-ward  is  spread  abroad." 

It  is  no  valid  objection  against  examples  being  so  much  used,  that  the 
Scripture  speaks  of  the  word  as  the  principal  means  of  carrying  on  God's 
work;  for  the  word  of  God  is  the  principal  means,  nevertheless,  by  which 
other  means  operate  and  are  made  effectual.  Even* the  sacraments  have  no  effect 
but  by  the  word  ;  and  so  it  is  that  example  becomes  effectual ;  for  all  that  is 
visible  to  the  eye  is  unintelligible  and  vain,  without  the  word  of  God  to  instruct 
and  liuide  the  mind.  It  is  the  word  of  God  that  is  indeed  held  forth  ami  a|>- 
plied  by  exiunple,  as  the  word  of  the  Lord  sounded  forth  to  other  towns  in 
Maced(»nia,  and  Achaia,  by  the  example  of  those  that  believe  in  Thessalonica. 
Tliat  example  should  be  a  great  means  of  propagatini^  the  church  of  God 
seems  to  be  several  ways  signified  in  Scripture:  it  is  signified  by  Ruth's  fol- 
lowinsjT  Naomi  out  of  the  lami  of  Moab,  into  the  land  of  Israel,  when  she  re- 
solved that  she  would  not  leave  her,  but  would  go  whither  she  went,  and 
wouM  hnlge  where  she  lo<lged  ;  ami  that  Naomi's  people  should  be  her 
►fr»ple,  and  Naomi's  God,  her  (iod.  Ruth,  who  was  the  ancestral  mother  of 
)avi<i,  and  of  Christ,  was  undoubtedly  a  great  type  of  the  church  ;  upon 
which  account  her  history  is  inserted  in  the  canon  of  Scripture.  In  her  leaving 
the  land  of  Moab  aiKl  its  gods,  to  come  and  put  her  trus^t  under  the  shadow 
of  the  wings  of  the  Ciod  of  Israel,  we  have  a  type  of  the  convei-sion  not  only 
of  the  Gentile  church  but  of  every  sinner,  that  is  naturally  an  alien  and 
stranger,  but  in  his  conversion  forgets  his  own  people,  and  father's  house,  and 
becouK^s  a  fellow-citizen  with  the  saints  and  a  true  Israelite.  The  same  seems 
to  be  signified  in  the  effect  the  example  of  the  spouse,  when  she  was  sick  of 
love,  has  on  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  i.  e.,  visible  Christians,  who  are  first 
awakened,  by  seeing  the  spouse  in  such  extraordinary  circumstances,  and  then 
converted.  See  Cant.  v.  8,  9,  and  vi.  1.  And  this  is  undoubtedly  one  way 
that  "  the  Spirit  and  the  bride  say,  come,*'  Rev.  xxii.  17  ;  i.  e.,  the  Spirit  ir, 
i\\e  bride.  It  is  foretold,  that  the  work  of  God  should  be  very  much  carried 
on  by  tliis  means,  in  the  last  great  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  that  should  intro- 
duce the  glorious  day  of  the  church,  so  often  spoken  of  in  ^^criptu^e,  Zech. 
viii.  21 — 23  :  ^  And  the  inhabitants  of  one  city  shall  go  to  anothei,  saying, 
Let  us  go  sjMieddy  to  pray  before  the  Lord,  and  to  seek  the  Lord  of  hosts :  I 
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will  go  also.  Yea,  many  people,  and  strong  nations,  shall  come  to  seek  the 
Lord  of  hosts  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  pray  before  the  Lord.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  In  those  days  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  ten  men  shall  take  hold 
out  of  all  languages  of  the  nations,  even  shall  take  hold  of  the  skirt  of  him 
that  is  a  JeWj'saying,  We  will  go  with  you,  for  ve  have  heard  that  God  is 
with  you." 

VI.  It  is  no  sign  that  a  work  is  not  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  many, 
who  seem  to  be  the  subjecb?  of  it,  are  guilty  of  great  imprudences  and  irregu- 
larities in  their  conduct.  We  are  to  consider  that  the  end  for  which  God 
pours  out  his  Spirit,  is  to  make  men  holy,  and  not  to  make  them  politicians. 
It  is  no  wonder  that,  in  a  mixed  multitude  of  all  sorts — wise  and  unwise,  young 
and  old,  of  weak  and  strong  natural  abilities,  under  strong  impressions  of 
mind — there  are  many  who  behave  themselves  imprudently.  There  are  but 
few  that  know  how  to  conduct  themselves  under  vehement  aflections  of  any  kind, 
whether  of  a  temporal  or  spiritual  nature ;  to  do  so  requires  a  great  deal  of 
discretion,  strength,  and  steadiness  of  mind.  A  thousand  imprudences  will 
not  prove  a  work  to  be  not  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  yea,  if  there  be  not  only 
imprudences,  but  many  thinscs  prevailing  that  are  irregular,  and  really  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  God's  holy  word,  'i'hat  it  should  be  thus  may  be  well 
accounted  for  from  the  exceeding  weakness  of  human  nature,  toixether  with 
the  remaining  darkness  and  corruption  of  those  that  are  yet  the  subjects  of  the 
saving  influences  of  God's  Spirit,  and  have  a  real  zeal  for  God. 

We  have  a  remarkable  instance,  in  the  New  Testament,  of  a  people  that 
partook  largely  of  that  great  effusion  of  the  Spirit  in  the  apostles'  days,  among 
whom  there  nevertheless  aboundt»d  imprudences  and  great  irrejjularities;  viz.,  the 
church  at  Corinth.  There  is  scarcely  any  church  more  celebrated  in  the  New 
Testament  for  being  blessed  with  large  measures  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  both 
in  his  ordinary  influences,  in  convincing  and  converting  sinners,  and  also  in 
his  extraordinary  and  miraculous  gifts ;  yet  what  manifold  imprudences,  great 
and  sinful  irregularities,  and  strange  confusion  did  they  run  into,  at  the  Lord's 
supper,  and  in  the  exercise  of  church  discipline  !  To  which  may  be  added, 
their  indecent  manner  of  attending  other  parts  of  public  worship,  their  jarring 
and  contention  about  their  teachers,  and  even  the  exercise  of  their  extraordi- 
nary gifls  of  prophecy,  speaking  with  tongues,  and  the  like,  wherein  they 
spake  and  acted  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

And  if  we  see  great  imprudences,  and  even  sinful  irregularities,  in  some 
who  are  great  instruments  to  carry  on  the  work,  it  will  not  prove  it  not  to  be 
the  work  of  CJod.  The  apostle  Peter  hims<*lf,  who  was  a  great,  eminently 
holy,  and  inspired  apostle — and  one  of  the  chief  instruments  of  setting  up  the 
Christian  church  in  the  world — when  he  was  actually  engaged  in  this  work, 
was  guilty  of  a  great  and  sinful  error  in  his  conduct ;  of  which  the  apostle 
Paul  speaks,  Gah  ii.  11 — 13:  "But  when  Peter  was  come  to  Antioch,  I  with- 
stood him  to  the  face,  because  he  was  to  be  blafned  ;  for  before  that  certain 
came  from  James,  he  did  eat  with  the  Gentiles,  but  when  they  were  come,  he 
withdrew,  and  separateil  himself,  fearing  them  that  were  of  the  circumcision  ; 
and  the  other  Jews  dissemblt^l  likewise  with  him ;  insomuch,  that  Barnabas 
also  was  carried  away  with  their  dissimulation."  If  a  great  pillar  of  the 
Christian  church— one  of  the  chief  of  those  who  are  the  very  foundations  on 
which,  next  to  Christ,  the  whole  church  is  said  to  be  built — was  guilty  of  such 
an  irregularity ;  is  it  any  wonder  if  other  lesser  instruments,  who  have  not 
that  extraordinary  conduct  of  the  divine  Spirit  he  had,  should  be  guilty  of 
many  irregularities  1 
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\nti  in  particular,  it  is  no  evidence  that  a  work  is  not  of  God,  if  man) 
Wv  nre  either  the  subjects  or  the  instruments  of  it,  are  guilty  of  too  great 
lor^  ;rdness  to  censure  othtrs  as  unconverted.  For  this  may  be  through  mis- 
take* they  have  embraced  concerning  the  marks  by  which  they  are  to  judge  of 
the  h/pocrisy  and  carnality  of  others;  or  from  not  duly  apprehending  the 
lalilU'ie  the  Spirit  of  God  uses  in  the  methods  of  his  operations  ;  or,  from  want 
of  making  due  allowance  for  that  infirmity  and  corruption  that  may  be  lefl  in 
the  hearts  of  the  saints ;  as  well  as  through  want  of  a  due  sense  of  their  own 
blindness  and  weakness,  and  remaining  corruption,  whereby  spiritual  pride 
may  h^ve  a  secret  vent  this  way,  under  some  disguise,  and  not  be  discovered. — 
If  we  allow  that  truly  pious  men  may  have  a  great  deal  of  remaining  blind- 
ness and  corruption,  and  may  be  liable  to  mistakes  about  the  marks  of  hy- 
pocrisy, as  undoubtedly  all  will  allow,  then  it  is  not  unaccountable  that  they 
should  soroedmes  run  into  such  errors  as  these.  It  is  as  easy,  and  upon  some 
accounts  more  easy  to  be  accounted  for,  why  the  remaining  corruption  of  good 
men  should  sometimes  have  an  unobserved  vent  this  way  than  most  other 
ways ;  and  witLout  doubt  (however  lamentable)  many  holy  men  have  erred 
in  this  way. 

Lukewarmner^  :n  religion  is  abominable,  and  zeal  an  excellent  grace , 
yet  above  all  othe.i*  Christian  virtues,  this  needs  to  be  strictly  watched  and 
searched  ;  for  it  is  that  with  which  corruption,  and  particularly  pride  and 
human  passion,  is  exceedingly  apt  to  mix  unobserved.  And  it  is  observable, 
that  there  never  was  a  time  of  great  reformation,  to  cause  a  revival  of  zeal 
in  the  church  of  God,  but  that  it  has  been  attended,  in  some  notable  instances, 
with  irregularity,  and  a  rvii.ning  out  some  way  or  other  into  an  undue  severity. 
Thus  in  the  apostles'  (lay«,  a  i^ieat  deal  of  zeal  was  spent  about  unclean  meats, 
with  heat  of  spirit  in  Chtisiians  one  against  another,  both  parties  condemning 
and  censuring  one  another,  as  not  true  Christians;  when  the  apostle  had 
charity  for  l)oth,  as  influencett  by  a  spirit  of  real  piety :  "  He  that  eats,"  says 
he.  *'  to  *he  Lord  he  eats,  and  ^iveth  G(mI  thanks  ;  and  he  that  eateth  not,  to 
the  Lord  he  eateth  not,  and  giveih  God  thanks."  So  in  the  church  of  Corinth, 
they  had  got  into  a  way  of  extolling  some  ministers,  and  censuring  others,  and 
were  puffed  up  one  again*?*  another ;  but  yet  these  things  were  no  sign  that 
the  \voi\c  then  so  wonderfully  carried  on,  was  not  the  work  of  God.  And 
after  this,  when  religion  was  still  greatly  flourishing  in  the  world,  and  a  Spirit 
of  eminent  holiness  and  zeal  prevailed  in  the  Chiistian  church,  the  zeal  of 
Christians  ran  out  into  a  very  improper  and  undue  severity,  in  the  exercise  of 
church  discipline  towards  delinquents.  In  some  cases  they  would  by  no  means 
admit  them  into  their  chnrity  and  communion  though  they  appeared  never  so 
humble  and  penitent.  And  in  the  days  of  Constantine  the  Great,  the  zeal  of 
Christians  against  heathenism  ran  out  into  a  degree  of  persecution.  So  ir 
that  glorious  revival  of  religion,  at  the  reformation,  zeal  m  many  instances 
appeared  in  a  ver)'  improper  severity,  and  wen  a  degree  of  persecution;  yea,  in 
some  of  the  most  eminent  reformers ;  a>  in  the  great  Calvin  in  particular.  And 
many  in  those  days  of  the  flourishing  of  vital  religion,  were  guilty  of  severely 
censuring  others  that  differed  from  them  in  opinion  in  some  points  of  divinity. 

VII.  Nor  are  many  errors  in  judgment,  and  some  delusions  of  Satan  inter- 
mixed with  the  work,  any  argument  that  the  work  in  general  is  not  of  the 
S|  irit  of  God.  However  great  a  spiritual  influence  may  be,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  Spirit  of  God  ahoukl  be  given  now  in  the  same  manner  as 
to  the  apostles,  infallibly  to  guuie  them  in  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  so  that 
what  they  taught  might  be  relied  on  as  a  rule  to  the  Christian  church.     And 
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If  many  delusions  of  Satan  appear,  at  the  same  time  •hat  a  great  religious 
concern  prevails,  it  is  not  an  argument  that  the  work  in  general  is  not  the 
work  of  God,  any  more  than  it  was  an  argument  in  Egypt,  that  there  were 
no  true  miracles  wrought  there,  by  the  hand  of  God,  because  Jannes  and 
Jambres  wrought  false  miracles  at  the  same  time  by  the  hand  of  the  devil. 
Yea,  the  same  pei-sons  may  be  the  subjects  of  much  of  the  influences  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  yet  in  some  things  be  led  away  by  the  delusions  of  Satan, 
and  this  be  no  more  of  paradox  than  many  other  things  that  are  true  of  real 
saints,  in  the  present  state,  where  grace  dwells  with  so  much  corruption,  and 
the  new  man  and  the  old  man  subsist  together  in  the  same  person ;  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  the  kingdom  of  the  devil  remain  for  a  while  together  in 
the  same  heart.  Many  godly  persons  have  undoubtedly  in  this  and  other 
ages,  expose*!  themselves  to  woful  delusions,  by  an  aptness  to  lay  too  much 
weight  on  impulses  and  impressions,  as  if  they  were  immediate  revelations  from 
God,  to  signify  something  future,  or  to  direct  them  where  to  go,  and  what  to  do. 

VIII.  If  some,  who  were  thought  to  be  wrought  upon,  fall  away  into  gross 
errors,  or  scandalous  practices,  it  is  no  argument  that  the  work  in  general  is  not 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  That  there  are  some  counterfeits,  is  no  argument 
that  nothing  is  true :  such  things  are  always  expected  in  a  time  of  reformation.  If 
we  look  into  church  history,  we  shall  find  no  instance  of  any  great  revival  of  reli- 
gion, but  what  has  been  attended  with  many  such  things.  Instances  of  this  nature 
in  the  apostles'  days  were  innumerable ;  some  fell  away  into  gross  heresies,  others 
into  vile  practices,  though  they  seemed  to  be  the  subjects  of  a  work  of  the  Spirit 
— and  were  accepted  for  a  wfjile  amongst  those  that  were  truly  so,  as  their 
brethren  and  companions — and  were  not  suspectetl  till  they  went  out  from  them. 
And  some  of  these  were  teachers  and  officers — and  eminent  prrsons  in  the 
Christian  church — whom  God  had  endowetl  with  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  as  appears  by  the  beginning  of  the  6th  chapter  of  the  Hebrews.  An 
instance  of  these  was  Judas,  who  was  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  had  long 
been  constantly  united  to,  and  intimately  convei-sant  with,  a  company  of  truly 
experienceil  disciples,  without  being  discovered  or  suspectetl  till  he  discovered 
himself  by  his  scandalous  practice.  He  had  been  treated  by  Jesus  himself,  in 
all  external  things,  as  if  he  had  truly  been  a  disciple,  even  investing  him  with 
the  character  of  a})Ostle,  sending  him  forth  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  enduing 
him  with  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  For  though  Christ  knew  him,  yet  he 
did  not  then  clothe  himself  with  the  character  of  omniscient  Jud<::e,  and  search- 
er of  hearts,  but  acted  the  part  of  a  minister  of  the  visible  church  (tor  he  was  his 
Father's  minister;)  and  therefore  rejected  him  not,  till  ]w  had  discovered  him- 
self by  his  scan<ialous  practice  ;  thereby  giving  an  example  to  guides  and  rulers 
of  the  visible  church,  not  to  take  it  uiK)n  them  to  act  the  part  of  searcher  of 
hearts,  but  to  be  i;ifluenced  in  their  administrations  by  what  is  visible  and  open. 
Theie  were  some  instances  then  of  such  apastates,  as  were  esteemed  eminently 
full  of  the  grace  of  God's  Spirit.  An  instance  of  this  nature  prohablv  was 
Nicolas,  one  of  the  seven  deacons,  who  was  looketl  u|>on  by  the  Christians  in 
Jerusalem,  in  the  time  of  that  extraordinary  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit,  as  a  man 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  was  chosen  out  of  the  multitudes  of  Christians  to 
that  office,  for  that  reason ;  as  you  may  see  in  Acts  vi.  3,  5 ;  yet  he  atterwatds 
fell  away  and  became  the  head  of  a  sect  of  vile  heretics,  of  gross  practices,  call- 
ed from  his  name  the  sect  of  the  Nicolaitans,*  Rev.  ii.  6,  and  15. 

So  in  the  time  of  the  reformation  from  popery,  how  great  was  the  number 

•  But  thnuch  *hr9e  hcrrtir«  usumed  his  name,  it  duet  rot  folluw  tba  hf  countenanced  their  enoroii- 
uea.     8«re  Caliu^i't  Diet.  Nicolas. 
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of  those  who  for  a  while  seemed  to  join  with  the  reformers,  yel  fell  away  into 
the  grossest  and  most  absurd  errors,  and  abominable  practices.  And  it  is  par- 
ticularly observable,  that  in  times  of  great  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  to  revive 
religion  in  the  world,  a  number  of  those  who  for  a  while  seemed  to  partake  in 
it,  have  fallen  oflF  into  whimsical  and  extravagant  errors,  and  gross  enthusiasm, 
boasting  of  high  degrees  of  spirituality  and  perfection,  censuring  and  condemn* 
ing  others  as  carnal.  Thus  it  was  with  the  Gnostics  in  the  apostles'  times; 
and  thus  it  was  with  several  sects  at  the  Reformation,  as  Anthony  Burgess  ob- 
serves in  his  book  called  Spiritual  Refinings,  Part  I.  Serm.  23.  p.  132  :  "  The 
first  worthy  reformers,  and  glorious  instruments  of  God,  found  a  bitter  conflict 
herein,  so  that  they  weie  exercised  not  only  with  formalists,  and  traditionary 
papists  on  the  one  side,  but  men  that  pretended  themselves  to  be  more  enlight- 
ened than  the  reformers  were,  on  the  other  side  :  hence  they  called  those  that 
did  adhere  to  the  Scripture,  and  would  try  revelations  by  it,  Litcrists  and  Vow- 
elists,  as  men  acquainted  with  the  words  and  vowels  of  the  Scripture,  having 
nothing  of  the  Spirit  of  God  :  and  wheresoever  in  any  town,  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  gospel  brake  forth  to  the  displacing  of  popery,  presently  such  opinions 
arose  like  tares  that  came  up  among  the  good  wheat ;  whereby  great  divisions 
w*ere  raised,  and  the  reformation  made  abominable  and  odious  to  the  world;  as 
if  that  had  been  the  sun  to  give  heat  and  warmth  to  those  worms  and  serpents 
to  crawl  out  of  the  ground.  Hence  they  inveighed  against  Luther,  and  said  he 
had  only  promulgated  a  carnal  gospel." — Some  of  the  leadeis  of  those  wild  en- 
thusiasts had  been  for  a  while  highly  esteemed  by  the  first  reformers,  and  pecu- 
liarly dear  to  them. — Thus  aliio  \n  England,  at  the  tinie  when  vital  religion 
much  prevailed  in  the  days  of  King  Charles  I.  the  interregnum,  and  Oliver 
Cromwell,  such  things  as  these  abounded.  And  so  in  New  England,  in  her 
purest  days,  when  vital  piety  flourished,  such  kind  of  things  as  lliesie  broke  out. 
Therefore  the  devil's  sowing  of  such  tares  is  no  proof  that  a  true  work  of  thf* 
Spirit  of  God  is  not  gloriously  carried  on. 

IX.  It  is  no  argument  that  a  work  is  not  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  it 
«eems  to  be  promoted  by  ministers  insisting  very  much  on  the  terrors  of  God's 
holy  law,  and  that  with  a  great  deal  of  pathos  and  earnestness.  If  there  be 
really  a  hell  of  such  dreadful  and  never-emling  torments,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, of  which  multitudes  are  in  great  danger  -and  into  which  the  greater 
pait  of  men  in  Christian  countries  do  actually  from  generation  to  generation  fall, 
lor  want  of  a  sense  of  its  terribleness,  and  so  for  want  of  taking  due  care  to 
avoid  it — then  why  is  it  not  proper  for  those  who  have  the  care  of  souls  to  take 
great  pains  to  n»ake  men  sensible  of  it  ?  Why  should  they  not  be  told  as  much 
of  the  truth  as  can  be  ?  If  I  am  in  danger  of  going  to  hell,  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  as  much  as  possibly  1  can  of  the  dreadfulness  of  it.  If  I  am  very  prone 
to  neglect  due  care  to  avoid  it,  he  does  me  the  best  kindness,  who  does  most  to 
represent  to  me  the  truth  of  the  case,  that  sets  forth  my  misery  and  danger  in 
the  livelieht  manner. 

1  appeal  to  every  one  whether  this  is  not  the  very  course  they  would  take 
in  case  of  exposedniss  to  any  great  temporal  caiwmity  ?  If  anv  of  yo  i  whc 
are  heads  of  families  saw  one  of  your  chiklrenin  a  house  all  on  fjre,  and  in  im- 
minent danger  of  being  soon  consumetl  in  the  flamt^s,  yet  seemed  to  be  very  in- 
sensible of  its  danger,  and  neglected  to  escape  after  you  ha<l  often  called  to  it-« 
would  you  go  on  to  speak  to  it  only  in  a  cokf  and  indiflferent  manner  ? 
Would  not  you  cry  aloud,  and  call  earnestly  to  it,  and  represent  the  danger  it 
was  in,  and  its  own  folly  in  delaying,  in  the  most  lively  manner  of  which  yoa 
was  capable  1     Would  not  nature  itself  teach  this,  ami  oblige  you  to  it  7    If 
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you  should  (ontinue  to  speak  to  it  onW  in  a  cold  manner,  as  you  are  wont  tr# 
do  in  ordinary  conversation  about  indifferent  matters,  would  not  those  about  you 
begin  to  tliink  you  were  bereft  of  reason  yourself  ?  This  is  not  the  way  of  mankind 
in  temporal  affairs  of  great  moment,  that  require  earnest  heed  and  great  haste, 
and  about  whicli  they  are  greatly  concerned.  They  are  not  wont  to  speak  to 
others  of  their  danger,  and  warn  them  but  a  little  or  in  a  cold  and  indifferent 
manner.  Nature  teaches  men  otherwise.  If  we  who  have  the  care  of  souls, 
knew  what  heii  was,  had  seen  the  state  of  the  damned,  or  by  any  other  means 
had  becon\e  sensible  how  dreadful  their  case  was — and  at  the  same  time  knew 
that  the  greater  part  of  men  went  thither,  and  saw  our  hearers  not  sensible  of 
their  danger — it  would  be  morally  impossible  for  us  to  avoid  most  earnestly  set- 
ting before  them  the  dreadfulness  of  that  misery,  and  their  great  exposedness  to  it 
and  even  to  cry  aloud  to  them. 

When  ministers  preach  of  hell,  and  warn  sinners  to  avoid  it,  in  a  cold  man- 
ner— though  they  may  say  in  words  that  it  is  infinitely  terrible — they  contra- 
dict themselves.  For  actions,  as  I  observed  before,  have  a  language  as  well  as 
words.  If  a  preacher*s  words  represent  the  sinner's  state  as  infinitely  dreadful, 
while  his  behavior  and  manner  of  speaking  contradict  it — showing  that  the 

Ereacher  does  not  think  so— he  defeats  his  own  purpose ;  for  the  language  of 
is  actions,  in  such  a  case,  is  mu«h  more  effectual  than  the  bare  signification  of 
his  words.  Not  that  I  think  that  the  law  only  should  be  preached  :  ministers 
may  preach  other  things  too  little.  The  gospel  is  to  be  preached  as  well  as  the 
law,  and  the  law  is  to  be  preached  only  to  make  way  for  the  gospel,  and  in 
order  that  it  may  be  preached  more  effectually.  The  main  work  of  ministers  is 
to  preach  the  gospel :  "  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness.'*  So 
that  a  minister  would  miss  it  very  much  if  he  should  insist  so  much  on  the  ter- 
rors of  the  law,  as  to  forget  his  Lord,  and  neglect  to  preach  the  gosj>el ;  but 
Jet  the  law  is  very  much  to  be  insisted  on,  and  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  is 
ike  to  be  in  vain  without  it. 

And  certainly  such  earnestness  and  affection  in  speaking  is  beautiful,  as 
becomes  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  subject.  Not  but  that  there  may  be 
such  a  thing  as  an  indecent  boisterousness  in  a  preacher,  something  besides 
what  naturally  arises  from  the  nature  of  his  subject,  and  in  which  the  matter 
and  manner  do  not  well  agree  together.  Some  talk  of  it  as  an  unreasonable 
thing  to  fright  persons  to  heaven ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  thing  to  en* 
deavor  to  friirht  persons  away  from  hell.  They  stand  upon  its  brink,  and  are 
just  ready  to  fall  into  it,  and  are  senseless  of  their  danger.  Is  it  not  a  reasonable 
thing:  to  fri»rht  a  person  out  of  a  house  on  fire  ?  The  word  f  right  is  commonly 
used  for  sudden,  causeless  fear,  or  groundless  surprise ;  but  surely  a  just  fear,  for 
which  there  is  good  reason,  is  not  to  be  spoken  against  under  any  such  name. 


SECTION    II. 
l\''hatarc  distinguidhiiig  Scripture  evidences  of  a  work  of  tlie  Spirit  of  God. 

Having  shown,  in  some  instances,  what  are  not  evidences  that  a  work 
wrought  among  a  people,  is  not  a  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  I  now  proceed, 
in  the  second  place,  as  was  proposed,  to  show  positively,  what  are  the  sure, 
distineuishing  Scripture  eTidences  and  marks  or  a  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
by  which  we  may  proceed  in  judging  of  any  operation  we  find  in  ourselves. 
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or  sec  among  a  people,  without  dancer  of  being  misled. — And  in  this,  as  T 
said  t>efore,  l  shall  confine  myself  wholly  to  those  marks  which  are  given 
by  the  apostle  in  the  chapter  wherein  is  my  text,  where  this  matter  is  particu- 
larly handled,  and  more  plainly  and  fully  than  anywhere  else  in  the  Bible. 
And  in  speaking  to  these  marks,  I  shall  take  them  in  the  order  in  w  hich  I  find 
them  in  the  chapter. 

I.  When  the  operation  is  such  as  to  raise  their  esteem  of  that  Jesus  who  was 
bom  of  the  Virgin,  and  was  crucified  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem ;  and 
seems  more  to  confirm  and  establish  their  minds  in  the  truth  of  what  the  gos- 
pel declares  to  us  of  his  being  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Saviour  of  men ;  it  is  a 
sure  sign  that  it  is  from  the  Spirit  of  God.  This  sign  the  apostle  gives  us  in 
the  2d  and  3d  verses,  "  Hereby  know  ye  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  every  spirit 
that  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  of  God  ;  and  every  spirit 
that  confesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  not  of  God."  This 
implies  a  confessing  not  only  that  there  was  such  a  person  who  appeared  in 
Palestine,  and  did  and  suffered  those  things  that  are  recorded  of  him,  but  that 
he  was  Christ,  i.  e.  the  Son  of  God,  anointefl  to  be  Lord  and  Saviour,  as  the 
name  Jesus  Christ  implies.  That  thus  much  is  implied  in  the  apostle's  mean- 
ing, is  confirmed  by  the  15th  verse,  where  the  apostle  is  still  on  the  same  sub- 
ject of  signs  of  the  true  Spirit :  "  Whosoever  shall  confess  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  Go<l,  God  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  God."  And  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  word  confess^  as  it  is  often  used  in  the  New  Testament,  signifies  more 
than  merely  allotcing :  it  implies  an  establishing  and  confirming  of  a  thing  by 
testimony,  and  declaring  it  with  manifestation  of  esteem  and  affection ;  so  Matt. 
X.  32,  "  Whosoever  therefore  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him  will  I  confess 
also  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  Rom.  xv.  9,  **  I  will  confess  to 
thee  among  the  Gentiles,  and  sing  unto  thy  name."  And  Phil.  ii.  11, ''  That 
every  tongue  shall  confess  that  Jesus  Clirist  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father."  And  that  this  is  the  force  of  the  expression,  as  the  apostle  John  uses  it 
in  the  place,  is  confirmed  in  the  next  chapter,  ver.  1,  "  Whosoever  believeth 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God,  and  eveiy  one  that  loveth  him  that  be- 
gat, loveth  him  also  that  is  begotten  of  him."  And  by  that  parallel  place 
of  itie  apostle  Paul,  where  we  nave  the  same  rule  given  to  distinguish  the 
true  Spirit  from  all  counterfeits,  1  Cor.  xii.  3 :  "  Wherefore  I  give  you  to 
understand  that  no  man  speaking  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  calleth  Jesus  accursed 

ior  will  show  an  ill  or  mean  esteem  of  him);  and  that  no  man  can  say  that 
esus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  tlie  Holy  Ghost." 

So  that  if  the  spirit  that  is  at  work  among  a  people  is  plainly  observed  to 
work  so  as  to  convince  them  of  Christ,  and  lead  them  to  him — to  confirm  their 
minds  in  the  belief  of  the  history  of  Christ  as  he  appeared  in  the  flesh — and  that 
he  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  was  sent  of  God  to  save  sinners ;  that  he  is  the 
only  Saviour,  and  that  they  stand  in  great  need  of  him ;  and  if  he  seenos  to  be- 
get in  them  higher  and  more  honorable  thoughts  of  him  than  they  used  to 
have,  and  to  incline  their  aflfcctions  more  to  him  ;  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  it  is  the 
true  and  right  Spirit ;  however  incapable  we  may  be  to  determine,  whether  that 
conviction  and  affection  be  in  that  manner,  or  to  that  degree,  as  to  be  saving  or  not. 
But  the  words  of  the  apostle  are  remarkable ;  the  person  to  whom  the  Spirit 
gives  testimony,  and  for  whom  he  raises  their  esteem,  must  be  that  Jesus  who 
appeared  in  tlie  flesh,  and  not  another  Christ  in  bb  stead ;  nor  any  mystical, 
fantastical  Christ ;  such  as  the  light  within.  This  the  spirit  of  Quakers  extols, 
while  it  diminishes  their  esteem  of  and  dependence  upon  an  outward  Christ — 
or  Jesus  as  he  camr  in  the  flesh — and  leads  them  off  from  him ;  but  the  spirit 
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that  gives  testimony  for  that  Jesus,  and  leads  to  him^  can  be  no  other  thai 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  devil  has  the  most  bitter  and  implacable  enmity  against  that  person, 
especially  in  his  character  of  the  Saviour  of  men  ;  he  mortally  hates  the  story 
and  doctrine  of  his  redemption  ;  he  never  would  go  about  to  beget  in  men  more 
honorable  thoughts  of  him,  and  lay  greater  weight  on  his  instructions  and  com- 
mands. The  Spirit  that  inclines  men's  hearts  to  the  seed  of  the  woman,  is  not 
the  spirit  of  the  serpent  that  has  such  an  irreconcilable  enmity  against  him 
He  that  heightens  men's  esteem  of  the  glorious  Michael,  that  .prmce  of  the  an- 
gels, is  not  the  spirit  of  the  dragon  that  is  at  war  with  him. 

If.  When  the  spirit  that  is  at  work  operates  against  the  interests  of  Satan*s 
kingdom,  which  lies  in  encouraging  and  establishmg  sin,  and  cherishing  men's 
worldly  lusts  ;  this  is  a  sure  sign  that  it  is  a  true,  and  not  a  false  s))irit.  This 
sign  we  have  given  us  in  the  4th  and  5th  verses :  "  Ye  are  of  God,  little  chil- 
dren, and  have  overcome  them  ;  because  greater  is  he  that  is  in  you,  than  he 
that  is  in  the  world.  They  are  of  the  world,  therefore  speak  they  of  the 
world,  and  the  world  heareth  them."  Here  is  a  plain  antithesis :  it  is  evident 
that  the  apostle  is  still  comparing  those  that  are  influenced  by  the  two  opposite 
kinds  of  spirits,  the  true  and  the  false,  and  showing  the  difference ;  the  one  is 
of  God,  and  overcomes  the  spirit  of  the  world;  the  other  is  of  the  world,  and 
speaks  and  savors  of  the  things  of  the  world.  The  spirit  of  the  devil  is  here 
called,  •*  he  that  is  in  tlie  world."  Christ  says,  "  My  king<lom  is  not  of  this 
world."  But  it  is  otherwise  with  Satan's  kingdom ;  he  is  "  the  god  of  this 
world." 

What  the  apostle  means  by  the  loorld^  or  "  the  things  that  are  of  the 
worhi,"  we  learn  by  his  own  words,  in  the  2d  chapter  of  this  epistle,  15th  and 
16th  verses:  "  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the  world : 
if  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him  :  for  all  that  is 
in  the  worl»l,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of 
life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world."  So  that  by  tlie  world  the 
apostle  evidently  means  every  thing  that  appertains  to  the  interest  of  sin,  and 
comprehends  all  the  corruptions  and  lusts  of  men,  and  all  those  acts  and  objects 
by  which  they  are  gratified.  • 

So  that  we  may  safely  determine,  from  what  the  apostle  says,  that  the 
spirit  that  is  at  work  amongst  a  people,  after  such  a  manner  as  to  lessen  men's 
esteem  of  the  pleasures,  profits,  and  honors  of  the  world,  and  to  take  off  their 
hearts  from  an  eager  pursuit  after  these  things;  and  to  engage  them  in  a  deep 
concern  about  a  future  state  and  eternal  happiness  which  the  gospel  rereals, 
and  puts  them  upon  earnestly  seeking  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness; and  the  spirit  that  convinces  them  of  the  dreadfulness  of  sin,  the  guilt  it 
brings,  and  the  misery  to  which  it  exposes,  must  needs  be  the  Spirit  of  God. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Satan  would  convince  men  of  sin,  and  awaken 
the  conscience  ;  it  can  no  way  serve  his  end  to  make  that  candle  of  the  Lord 
shine  the  brighter,  and  to  open  the  mouth  of  that  vicegerent  of  (iod  in  the 
soul.  It  is  for  his  interest,  whatever  be  does,  to  lull  conscience  adeep,  and 
keep  it  quiet.  To  have  that,  with  its  eyes  and  mouth  open  in  thi;  soul,  will 
tend  to  clog  and  hinder  all  his  designs  of  darkness,  and  evermore  to  disturb  his 
affairs,  to  cross  his  interest,  and  disquiet  him,  so  that  he  can  manage  nothing 
to  bis  mind  without  molestation.  Would  the  devil,  when  he  is  about  to  estate 
lish  men  in  sin,  take  such  a  course,  in  the  first  place,  to  enlighten  «nd  awaken 
the  conscience  to  see  the  dreadfulness  of  sin,  and  make  them  exceeumgly  afraid 
of  it,  and  sensible  of  their  misery  by  re.isor.  of  their  past  sins^  and  their  great 
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Qced  of  deliTerance  from  their  guilt  ?  Would  he  make  them  niore  r«reful,  in- 
quisitive, and  watchful  to  discern  what  is  sinful,  and  to  avoid  future  sins  ;  and 
so  more  afraid  of  the  devil's  temptations,  and  more  careful  to  guard  against 
them  ?  What  do  those  men  do  wilh  their  reason,  that  suppose  that  the  Spirit 
that  operates  thus,  is  the  spirit  of  the  devil  ? 

Possibly  some  may  say,  that  the  devil  may  even  awaken  men's  con- 
sciences to  deceive  them,  and  make  them  think  they  have  been  the  sul)jects  of 
a  saving  work  of  the  Spirit  of  (io<l,  while  they  are  indeed  still  in  the  gall  of 
bitterness.  But  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  man  who  has  an  awakened 
conscience,  is  the  least  likely  to  be  deceived  of  any  man  in  the  world ;  it  is  the 
drowsy,  insensible,  stupid  conscience  that  b  most  easily  blinded.  The  more 
sensible  conscience  is  in  a  diseased  soul,  the  less  easily  is  it  quieted  without  a 
real  healing.  The  more  sensible  conscience  is  made  of  the  (headfulness  of  sin, 
and  oftlie  greatness  of  a  man's  own  euih,the  less  likely  is  he  to  rest  in  his  own 
righteousness,  or  to  be  pacified  with  nothing  but  shadows.  A  man  that  has 
been  thoroughly  terrified  with  a  sense  of  his  own  danger  and  misery,  is  not 
easily  flattered  and  made  to  believe  himself  safe,  without  any  good  grounds. 
To  awaken  conscience,  and  convince  it  of  the  evil  of  sin,  cannot  tend  to  estab- 
lish it,  but  certainly  tends  to  make  way  for  sin  and  Satan's  being  cut  out. 
Therefore  this  is  a  good  argument  that  the  Spirit  that  operates  thus,  cannot  be 
the  spirit  of  the  devil ;  except  we  suppose  that  Christ  knew  not  how  to  argue, 
who  told  the  Pharisees — who  supposed  that  the  Spirit  by  which  he  wrought 
was  the  spirit  of  the  devil — that  Satan  would  not  cast  out  Satan,  Matt.  xii. 
25,  26.  And,  therefore,  if  we  see  persons  made  sensible  of  the  dreadful  nature 
of  sill,  and  of  the  displea>nre  of  God  against  it;  of  their  own  miserable  condi- 
tion as  they  are  in  thenisiK «s,  by  reason  of  sin,  and  earnestly  concerned  foi 
their  eternal  salvation,  and  sensible  of  their  need  of  God^s  pity  and  help,  and 
engageil  to  seek  it  in  llie  use  of  the  means  that  God  has  appointed,  we  may 
ctMtainly  conclude  that  it  is  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  whatever  elfects  this  con- 
cern has  on  their  bodies  ;  tliough  it  cause  them  to  cry  out  aloud,  or  to  shriek, 
or  to  faint ;  or  though  it  throw  them  into  convulsions,  or  whatever  other  way 
.he  blood  and  spirits  are  moved. 

Tlie  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  yet  more  abundantly  manifest,  if 
persons  have  their  heaits  drawn  off'  from  the  world  and  weaned  from  the  objects 
t  f  ih«  ir  worldly  lusts,  and  taken  off  from  worldly  pursuits,  by  the  sense  they 
Lavi-  ol  ihe  excellency  of  olivine  things,  and  the  affection  they  have  to  those 
6^*iiitual  enjoyments  of  anotlur  worhl,  that  are  promised  in  the  gospel. 

III.  The  spirit  that  operates  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  cause  in  men  a  greater 
regard  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  establishes  them  more  in  their  truth  and  di- 
Tinity,  is  certainly  the  S}>irit  of  God.  This  rule  the  apostle  gives  us  in  the  6th 
verse  :  ''  We  are  of  God  ;  he  that  knoweth  God  heareth  us  ;  he  that  is  not  of 
Got!  hearrth  not  us :  hereby  know  w*e  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  the  spirit  of 
error."  Hie  are  of  God  ;  that  is,  "  we  the  a)>ostles  are  sent  forth  of  God,  and 
appointiil  by  him  to  teach  the  \yorld,  and  to  deliver  those  doctrines  and  instruc- 
tions, which  are  to  be  thtir  rule  ;  he  t/uU  knoweth  God,  heareth  us"  Sic. — The 
ap«>s:le*s  argument  here  e()ually  reaches  all  that  in  the  same  sense  are  of  God  ; 
that  is,  all  those  (hat  God  has  appointed  and  inspired  to  deliver  to  his  church 
its  rule  of  faith  and  practice  ;  all  the  prophets  and  apostles,  whose  doctrine  God 
has  made  the  foumlation  on  which  he  has  built  his  church,  as  in  Eph.  ii.  20;  id 
a  word,  all  the  peninen  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  The  devil  never  would  attempt 
to  beget  in  peisoos  a  regard  to  that  divine  word  which  God  has  given  to  be  the 
great  and  standhij   rule  for  the  direction  of  his  church  in  all  religious  matters, 
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and  all  concerns  of  their  souls^  in  ^I^  ^S^^  ^  ^P^^'^  of  delusion  will  not  incline 
persons  to  seek  direction  at  the  mouth  of  God.  To  the  law  and  to  the  testi- 
mony, is  never  the  cry  of  those  evil  spirits  that  have  no  light  in  them  ;  ibr  it  i^ 
God's  own  direction  to  discover  their  delusions.  Isa.  viii.  19,  20,  "  And  when 
they  shall  say  unto  you.  Seek  unto  them  that  have  familiar  spirits,  and  unto 
wizards  that  peep  and  that  mutter  :  should  not  a  people  seek  unto  their  God  ^ 
for  the  living  to  the  dead  ?  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony  ;  if  they  speak 
not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them."  The  devil 
does  not  say  the  same  as  Abraham  did,  "  They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
let  them  hear  them  :"  nor  the  same  that  the  voice  from  heaven  did  concerning 
Christ,  "  Hear  ye  hirn."  Would  the  spirit  of  error,  in  order  to  deceive  men, 
beget  in  them  a  high  opinion  of  the  infallible  rule,  and  incline  them  to  ihink 
much  of  it,  and  be  very  conversant  with  it  ?  Would  the  prince  of  darkness,  in 
order  to  promote  his  kingdom  of  darkness,  lead  men  to  the  sun  ?  The  devil 
has  ever  shown  a  mortal  spite  and  hatred  towards  that  holy  book  the  Bible  : 
he  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  extinguish  that  light ;  and  to  draw  men  off 
from  it :  he  knows  it  to  be  that  light  by  which  his  kingdom  of  darkness  is  to 
be  overthrown.  He  has  had  for  many  ages  experience  of  its  power  to  defeat 
his  pur[K)ses,  and  baffle  his  designs :  it  is  his  constant  plague.  It  is  the  main 
weapon  which  Michael  uses  in  his  war  with  him  :  it  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
that  pierces  him  and  conquers  him.  It  is  that  great  and  strong  sword,  with 
which  God  punishes  Leviathan,  that  crooked  serpent.  It  is  that  sharp  sword 
that  we  read  of,  Rev.  xix.  15,  that  proceeds  out  of  the  mouth  of  him  that  sat 
on  the  horse,  with  which  he  smites  his  enemies.  Every  text  is  a  dart  to  tor- 
ment the  old  ser(>ent.  He  has  felt  the  stinging  smart  thousands  of  times  ;  there- 
fore  he  is  engaged  against  the  Bible,  and  hates  every  word  in  it :  and  we  may 
be  sure  ihiit  he  never  will  attempt  to  raise  persons'  esteem  of  it,  or  alfection  to 
it  And  accordingly  we  see  it  common  in  enthusiasts,  that  they  dipreciate  this 
>^'ritten  rule,  and  set  up  the  light  within  or  some  other  rule  above  it. 

IV^  Another  rule  to  judge  of  spirils  may  be  drawn  from  those  compellations 
give»i  to  the  opposite  spirits,  in  the  last  words  of  the  6th  verse,  "  The  spirit  of 
trulh  and  the  spirit  of  error."  These  words  exhibit  tlie  two  opposite  charac- 
ters of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  other  spirits  that  counterfeit  his  operations.  And 
therefore,  if  by  observing  the  manner  of  the  operation  of  a  S])irit  that  is  at  work 
among  a  people,  we  see  that  it  operates  as  a  spirit  of  truth,  leading  persons  to 
trulh,  convincing  them  of  those  things  that  are  true,  we  may  safely  determine 
that  it  is  a  right  and  true  spirit.  For  instance,  if  we  obser>e  that  the  spirit  at 
woik  makes  men  more  sensible  than  they  used  to  be,  that  there  is  a  Go<l,  and 
that  he  is  a  great  and  a  sin-haling  God  :  that  life  is  short,  and  very  uncertain  ; 
and  that  there  is  another  woild ;  that  they  have  immortal  souls,  and  must  give 
account  of  themselves  to  God,  that  they  are  exceeding  sinful  by  nature  and 
practice;  that  they  are  helpless  in  themselves;  and  confirms  them  in  other 
things  that  are  agreeable  to  some  sound  doctrine ;  the  spirit  that  works  thus, 
operates  as  a  spirit  of  truth  ;  he  represents  things  as  they  truly  are.  He  brings 
men  to  the  light ;  for  whatever  makes  truth  n.anifest  is  light;  as  the  A|)ostle 
Paul  observes,  Eph.  v.  13,  "  But  all  things  that  are  reproved  (or  discovereil,  as 
it  is  in  the  margin)  are  iijade  manifest  by  the  light ;  for  whatsoever  doth  make 
manifest  is  light."  And  therefore  we  may  conclude,  that  it  is  not  the  spirit  of 
darkness  that  doth  thus  discover  and  make  manifest  the  truth.  Christ  tells  un 
that  Satan  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  liars ;  and  his  kingdom  is  a  kingdom  of 
darkness.  It  is  upheld  an(!  promoted  only  by  darkness  and  error.  Satan  has 
al*  hi:(  power  and   dominion  by  darkness.     Hence  we  read  of  the  power  of 
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darkness,  Luke  xxii.  53,  and  Col.  i.  13.  And  devils  are  called  "  the  rulers  of 
(he  darkness  of  this  world."  Whatever  spirit  removes  our  darkness,  and  brings 
us  to  the  light,  undeceives  us,  and,  by  convincing  us  of  the  trulh,  doth  us  a 
kindness.  If  1  am  brought  to  a  sight  of  truth,  and  am  made  sensible  of  things 
as  they  really  are,  my  duty  is  imtnediately  to  tliank  God  for  it,  without  standing 
first  to  inquire  by  what  means  I  have  such  a  benefit. 

V.  If  the  spirit  that  is  at  work  among  a  people  operates  as  a  spirit  of  love 
to  God  and  man,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  it  is  the  Spirit  of  God.  This  sign  th€ 
apostle  insists  upon  from  the  6th  verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter :  "  Beloved, 
let  us  love  one  another ;  for  love  is  of  God,  and  every  one  that  loveth  is  born 
of  God,  and  knoweth  God  :  he  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God  ;  for  God  is 
love,"  &c.  Here  it  is  evident,  that  the  apostle  is  still  comparing  those  two 
sorts  of  persons  that  are  influenced  by  the  opposite  kinds  of  spirits  ;  and  men- 
tions love  as  a  mark  by  which  we  may  know  who  has  the  true  spirit :  but  this 
is  especially  evident  by  the  12th  and  13lh  verses:  **If  we  love  one  another, 
God  dwelleth  in  us,  and  his  love  is  perfected  in  us  :  hereby  know  we  that  we 
dwell  in  him,  and  he  in  us,  because  he  hath  given  us  of  his  Spirit."  In  these 
verses  love  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  that  wherein  the  very  nature  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  consisted ;  or,  as  if  divine  love  dwelling  in  as,  and  the  Spint  of  God 
dwelling  in  us,  were  the  same  thing;  as  it  is  al:>o  in  the  last  two  verses  of  the 
foregoing  chapter,  and  in  the  16th  verse  of  this  chapter.  Therefore  this  last 
mark  which  the  ai)Ostle  gives  of  the  true  Spirit  he  seems  to  speak  of  as  the  most 
eminent:  and  so  msists  much  more  largely  upon  it,  than  upon  all  the  rest; 
and  speaks  expressly  of  both  love  to  G(kT  and  men  ;  of  love  to  men  in  the  7th, 
llth,  and  r2lh  verses;  and  oi' love  lo  GW,  m  the  ITtli,  18th,  and  19lh  verses; 
and  of  both  together,  in  tlit-  last  two  vtTses ;  and  of  love  to  ujen,  as  arising 
from  love  to  Uo«l,  in  tliesv  la^l  two  verses. 

Therefore,  when  the  spirit  that  is  at  work  amongst  the  people,  tends  this 
way,  and  brings  many  of  them  to  high  and  exalting  thoughts  of  the  Divine 
Being,  and  his  glorious  peifections;  and  works  in  them  an  admiring,  delight- 
ful sense  of  the  excellency  of  Jesus  Christ ;  representing  him  as  the  chief 
among  ten  thousand,  and  altogether  lovely,  and  makes  him  precious  to  the 
soul;  winnins^  and  drawing  the  hrart  w*ith  those  motives  and  incitements  to 
love,  ol  wljicli  the  ap«stle  speaks  in  that  passage  of  Scripture  we  are  upon, 
viz.,  the  wonderful  fiee  love  of  Gwl  in  giving  his  only-begotten  Son  to  die  for 
us,  and  llie  wondeiful  ilyintr  love  of  Christ  to  us,  who  had  no  love  to  him,  but 
were  his  enennes,  must  needs  be  the  Spirit  of  Go«i,  as  verses  9,  10 :  **  In  this 
was  manifested  the  loveof  Cioil  towards  us,  because  God  sent  his  only-begotten 
Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  through  him.  Herein  is  love ;  not  that 
we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins."  And  ver.  16,  **  An<l  we  have  known,  and  believed,  the  love  that 
God  hath  to  us."  And  ver.  19,  **  We  love  him  because  he  firet  lovetj  us." 
The  spirit  that  excites  to  love  on  these  motives,  and  makes  the  attributes  of 
God  as  revealed  in  the  gospel,  and  manifestetl  in  Christ,  delightful  objects  of 
contemplation  ;  an<l  makes  the  soul  to  long  alter  Go<l  and  Christ — after  their 
presence  and  communion,  acqu.iintance  with  them,  and  conformity  to  them — 
and  to  live  so  as  to  please  and  honor  them  ;  the  spirit  that  quells  contentions 
among  men,  and  gives  a  spirit  of  peace  and  good-will,  excites  to  acts  of  out- 
ward kindness,  and  earnt*st  desires  of  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  causes  a  de- 
light in  those  that  ap])ear  as  the  children  of  God,  and  followers  of  Christ ;  I 
•ay,  when  a  spirit  operates  after  this  manner  among  a  people,  there  is  the 
highest  kind  of  evidence  of  the  influence  of  a  true  and  divine  spirit 
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Indeed  there  is  a  counterfeit  love,  that  often  appears  nmong  those  w  ho  are 
led  by  a  spirit  of  de1u:3ion.     There  is  commonly  in  the  wildest  enthusiasts  a 
kind  of  union  and  affection,  arising  from  self-love,  occasioned  hy  their  agreeing 
in  those  thinc^  wher^-in  they  greatly  differ  from  all  others,  and  from  which  they 
are  objects  of  the  ridicule  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind.    This  naturally  will  cause 
them  so  much  the  more  to  prize  those  peculiarities  that  make  them  fhe  objects 
of  others'  contempt.     Thus  the  ancient  Gnostics,  and  the  wild  fanatics  that  ap- 
peared at  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  boasted  of  their  great  love  one  to 
another  ;  one  sect  of  them,  in  particular,  calling  themselves  the  family  of  love. 
But  this  is  quite  another  thing  than  that  Christian  love  I  have  just  described  : 
it  is  only  the  working  of  a  natural  self-love,  and  no  true  benevolence,  any  more 
than  the  union  and  friendship  which  may  be  among  a  company  of  pirates,  that 
are  at  war  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world.    There  is  enough  said  in  this  passage 
of  the  nature  of  a  truly  Christian  love,  thoroughly  to  distinguish  it  from  all 
such  counterfeits.     It  is  love  that  arises  from  apprehension  of  the  wonderful 
riches  of  the  free  grace  and  sovereignty  of  God's  love  to  us,  in  Christ  Jesus ; 
bein?  attended  with  a  sense  of  our  own  utter  unworthiness,  as  in  ourselves  the 
enemies  and  haters  of  God  and  Christ,  and  with  a  renunciation  of  all  our  own 
excellency  and  righteousness.    See  verses  9,  10,  11,  and  19.     The  surest  cha- 
racter of  true  divine  supernatural  love — distinguishing  it  from  counterfeits  that 
arise  from  a  natural  self-love — is,  that  the  Christian  virtue  of  humility  shines 
in  it ;  that  which  above  all  others  renounces,  abases,  and  annihilates  what  wc 
term  self.     Christian  love,  or  true  charity,  is  a  humble  love.     1  Cor.  xiii.  4,  5, 
"  Charily  vanntetli  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly, 
seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked.'*     When,  therefore,  we  see  love 
in  persons  attended  with  a  sense  of  their  own  littleness,  vileness,  weakness,  and 
utter  insufficiency  ;  and  so  with  self-diffidence,  self-emptines'5,  self-renunciation, 
and  poverty  o{  spirit ;  these  are  the  manifest  tokens  of  the  Spirit  of  God.     He 
that  thus  dwells  in  love,  dwells  in  God,  and  God  in  him.     What  the  apostle 
speaks  of  as  a  great  evidence  of  the  true  Spirit,  is  God's  love  or  Christ's  love ; 
as  ver.  12,  **  His  love  is  perfected  in  us.*'     What  kind  of  love  that  is,  we  may 
see  best  in  what  appeared  in  Christ's  example.     The  love  that  appeared  in 
that  Lamb  of  God,  was  not  only  a  love  to  friends,  but  to  enemies,  and  a  love 
attended  with  a  meek  and  humble  spirit.     "  I>earn  of  mt,"  says  he,  "  for  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart."     Love  and  humility  are  two  things  the  most  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  devil,  of  any  thing  in  the  world;  for  the  character  of 
that  evil  spirit,  above  all  thinjjs,  consists  in  pride  and  malice.  *' 
^'        Thus  I  have  spoken  particularly  to  the  several  marks  the  apostle  gives  us 
of  a  work  of  the  true  S|)irit.     There  are  some  of  these  things  which  the  devil 
would  not  do  if  he  could  :  thus  he  would  not  awaken  the  conscience,  and  make 
men  sensible  of  their  miserable  state  by  reason  of  sin,  and  sensible  of  their  great 
need  of  a  Saviour ;  and  he  would  not  confirm  men  in  the  belief  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  GfMl,  and  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  or  raise  men's  value  and  esteem  of  him  : 
he  would  not  l)eget  in  men's  minds  an  opinion  of  the  necessity,  usefulness,  and 
truth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  incline  them  to  make  much  use  of  them  ;  nor 
would  he  show  men  the  truth,  in  things  that  concern  their  souls'  interest  ;  to 
undeceive  them,  anil  lead  them  out  of  darkness  into  light,  and  give  them  a  view 
of  things  as  they  really  are.     And  there  are  other  things  that  the  devil  neither 
can  nor  will  do ;  he  will  not  give  men  a  spirit  of  divine  love,  or  Christian  humil- 
ity arid  poverty  of  spirit ;  nor  could  he  if  he  would.     He  cannot  give  those 
things  he  has  not  himself:  these  things  are  as  contrary  as  possible  to  his  nature. 
And  therefore  when  there  is  an  extraordinary  influence  or  operation  appearing  on 
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the  minds  of  a  people,  if  these  things  are  found  in  it,  we  are  safe  in  determine 
mg  that  it  is  the  work  of  God,  wiiatever  other  circu:: (Stances  it  may  be  attend- 
ed with,  whatever  instruments  are  used,  whatever  methods  are  taken  to  promote 
jt ;  whatever  means  a  sovereign  God,  whose  judgments  are  a  great  deep,  em- 
ploys to  carry  it  on ;  and  whatever  motion  there  may  be  of  the  animal  spirits, 
whatever  effects  may  be  wrought  on  men's  bodies.  These  marks,  that  the 
apostle  has  given  us,  are  sufficient  to  stand  alone,  and  support  themselves.    They 

fdainly  show  thejitiger  of  Godf  ^nd  are  sufficient  to  outweigh  a  thousand  such 
it  tie  objections,  as  many  make  from  oddities,  irregularities,  errors  in  conduct, 
and  the  delusions  and  scandals  of  some  professors. 

But  here  some  may  object  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  marks  given,  what  the 
Apostle  Paul  says  in  2  Cor.  xi.  13,  14  :  "  For  such  are  false  apostles,  deceitful 
workers,  transforming  themselves  into  the  apostles  of  Christ;  and  no  marvel, 
for  Satan  himself  is  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light." 

To  wiiich  I  answer^  that  this  can  be  no  objection  against  the  sufficiency  of 
these  marks  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false  spirit,  in  those  false  apostles 
and  prophets,  in  whom  the  devil  was  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light,  be- 
cause it  is  principally  with  a  view  to  them  that  the  apostle  gives  these  marks ; 
as  appeal^  by  the  words  of  the  text, "  Believe  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the  spi- 
rits, wiiether  they  are  of  God ;"  and  this  is  the  reason  he  gives,  because  many 
false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the  world :  viz.,  '*  There  are  many  gone  out 
into  the  world  who  are  the  ministers  of  the  devil,  who  transform  themselves  into 
the  prophets  of  God,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  the  devil  is  transformed  into  an 
angel  ot  light;  therefore  try  the  spirits  by  these  rules  that  I  shall  give  you, 
that  you  may  be  able  to  distinguish  the  true  spirit  from  the  false,  under  such  a 
cralty  disguise.''  Those  Jahe  prophtts  the  apostle  John  speaks  of,  are  doubt- 
less the  same  sort  of  men  with  those  ftdst  apistlcs.  and  (leceitful  workers,  that 
the  Apostle  Paul  speaks  of,  in  whom  the  devil  %vas  transformed  into  an  angel 
of  light:  and  therefore  we  may  be  sure  that  these  marks  are  especially  adapted 
to  distinguish  between  the  true  Spirit,  and  the  devil  transformed  into  an  angel 
of  light,  because  they  are  given  especially  for  that  emi ;  that  is  the  apostle's 
declared  purpose  and  design,  to  give  marks  by  which  the  true  Spirit  may  be 
distinguishetl  from  that  sort  of^  counterfeits. 

And  if  we  look  over  what  is  said  about  these  false  prophets,  and  false  apos- 
tles (as  there  is  much  said  about  them  in  the  New  Testament),  and  take  notice 
in  what  manner  the  devil  was  traiislorme<l  into  an  angel  of  light  in  them,  we 
slialt  not  find  any  thing  that  in  the  least  injures  the  sutfieienoy  of  these  marks 
to  dislinujuish  the  true  Spirit  from  such  counterfeits.  The  devil  transformed 
himself  into  an  angel  of  li^jht,  as  there  was  in  them  a  show,  and  great  boast,  of 
extraordinary  knowledge  in  divine  things.  Col.  ii.  8,  1  Tim.  i.  G,  7,  and  chap, 
vi.  3 — 5,  2  Tim.  ii.  14 — 18,  Tit.  i.  10,  16.  Hence  their  followers  calleti  them- 
selves Gnostics,  from  their  great  pretendeii  knowledge :  anti  the  devil  in  them 
mimicke<i  the  miraculous  gills  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  visioris,  revelations,  pro- 
phecies, miracles,  &c.  Hence  they  are  called  false  apostles,  ami  lalse  prophets: 
see  Matt.  xxiv.  24.  Again,  there  w  as  a  false  show  of,  and  lying  pretensions 
to,  great  holiness  and  devotion  in  words,  Rom.  xvi.  17,  IS,  EpheN.  iv.  14. 
Hence  they  are  called  deceitful  workers,  and  wells  and  clouds  without  water, 
2  Cor.  xi  13,  2  Pet.  ii.  17,  Jude  12.  There  was  also  in  them  a  show  of  ex- 
traordinar}'  piety  and  righteousness  in  their  superstitious  worship,  Ccd.  ii.  16 — 
23.  So  they  had  a  false,  proud,  and  bitter  zeal,  Gal.  iv.  17,  IS,  1  Tim.  i.  6, 
and  chap.  vi.  4,  5.  And  likewise  a  false  show  of  humility,  in  alleotiri;^  an  ex- 
traordinary outward  meanness  and  dejection,  when  indeed  they  were  **  vainly 
Vol.  L  69 
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puffed  up  in  their  fleslily  mind  :"  and  made  a  righteousness  of  their  humilitji 
and  were  exceedingly  lilted  up  with  their  eminent  piety,  Col  ii.  18,  23.  But 
how  do  such  things  as  these  in  the  least  injure  those  things  that  have  been  men- 
tioned as  the  distinguishing  evidences  of  tlie  true  Spirit  ? — Besides  such  vain 
shows  which  may  be  from  the  devil,  there  are  common  influences  of  the  Spirit, 
which  are  often  mistaken  ior  saving  grace;  but  these  are  out  of  the  question, 
because  though  they  are  not  saving,  yet  are  the  work  of  the  true  Spirit. 

Having  thus  fulfilled  what  1  first  proposed,  in  considering  what  are  the 
certain,  distinguishing  marks,  by  which  we  may  safely  proceed  in  judging  ol 
any  work  that  falls  under  our  observation,  whether  it  be  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  or  no ;  I  now  proceed  to  the  Application. 


SECTION    III. 
Practical  Inferences. 


1.  From  what  has  been  said,  I  will  venture  to  draw  this  inference,  rtz.,  thai 
the  extraordinary  ivjiueno'.  that  has  lately  appeared  causing  an  uncommon  con^ 
cern  and  ni^agedness  0^ mind  about  the  things  of  religion,  is  undoubtedly,  in 
the  gent  ral,  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  There  are  but  two  things  that  need  to  be 
known  in  order  to  such  a  work's  being  judge<l  of,  viz.,  facts  and  rules.  The 
rules  of  the  word  of  God  we  have  had  laid  before  us;  and  ^sio  facts,  there  are 
but  two  ways  that  we  can  come  at  them,  so  as  to  be  in  a  capacity  to  compare 
them  with  the  rules,  either  by  our  own  obsenation, or  by  information  from  others 
who  have  had  opportunity  to  observe  them. 

As  to  this  work,  there  are  many  things  concerning  it  that  are  notorious,  and 
which,  unless  the  apostle  John  was  out  in  his  rules,  are  sufficient  to  determine 
it  to  be  in  general  the  work  of  God.  The  Spiiit  that  is  at  work,  takes  off"  per- 
sons' minds  from  the  vanities  of  the  world,  and  engages  them  in  a  deep  concern 
about  eternal  happiness,  and  puts  them  upon  earnestly  seeking  their  salvation, 
and  convinces  them  of  the  dreadfulness  of  sin,  and  of  their  own  guilty  and  mis- 
erable state  as  they  are  by  nature.  It  awakens  men's  consciences,  and  makes 
them  sensible  of  the  dreadfulness  of  God's  anger,  and  causes  in  them  a  great 
desire  and  earnest  care  and  endeavor  to  obtain  his  favor.  It  puts  them  upon 
a  more  diligent  improvement  of  the  means  of  grace  w  hich  God  has  appoint- 
ed ;  accompanied  with  a  greater  regard  to  the  word  of  God,  a  desire  of  hearing 
and  reading  it,  and  of  being  more  conversant  with  it  than  they  used  to  be.  And 
it  is  notoriously  manifest,  that  the  spirit  that  is  at  work,  in  general,  opeiates 
as  a  spirit  of  truth,  making  persons  more  sensible  of  what  is  rt  i.Ily  true  in  those 
thin^i^s  that  concern  their  eternal  salvation  :  as,  that  they  must  die,  and  that 
life  IS  very  short  and  unceitain  ;  that  there  is  a  great  sin-hatinjr  God,  to  whom 
they  are  accountable,  and  w  ho  will  fix  them  in  an  eternal  state  m  another  world  ; 
and  that  they  stand  in  great  need  of  a  Saviour.  It  makes  persons  more  sensible 
uf  the  value  of  Jesus  who  was  crucified^  and  their  need  ol  him  ;  and  that  it  puts 
them  upon  earnestly  seeking  an  interest  in  him.  It  cannot  be  but  tlial  these 
things  should  be  apparent  to  people  in  general  through  the  land  ;  for  these  things 
are  not  done  in  a  corner ;  the  work  has  not  been  confined  to  a  lew  towns,  in  some 
remoter  parts,  but  has  been  carried  on  in  many  places  all  over  the  land,  and  in 
most  of  the  principal,  the  populous,  and  public  places  in  it.  Christ  in  this  res- 
pect has  wrought  amongst  us,  in  the  same  manner  that  he  wrought  his  miracles 
n  Judea.    It  has  now  been  continued  for  a  considerable  time;  so  tlial  there  ha? 
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been  a  great  opportunity  to  observe  the  manner  of  the  work.  And  all  such  ac 
have  been  very  conversant  with  the  subjects  of  it,  see  a  great  deal  more,  that,  by 
the  lules  of  the  a;  ostlejdoej;  clearly  and  certainly  show  ii  to  be  ihe  work  of  God. 

And  here  I  would  observe,  that  the  nature  and  tendency  of  a  spirit  that  is 
at  work,  may  be  determintd  with  much  greater  certainty,  and  less  danger  of 
being  im|)Osed  upon,  w  hen  it  is  observed  in  a  great  multitude  of  people  of  all 
sorts,  and  in  various  places,  than  when  it  is  only  seen  in  a  few,  in  some  par- 
ticular place,  that  have  been  much  conversant  one  with  another.  A  few  par- 
ticular persims  may  agree  to  put  a  cheat  upon  others,  by  a  false  pretence,  and 
professing  things  of  which  they  never  were  conscious.  But  when  the  work  is 
spiead  over  great  parts  of  a  country,  in  places  distant  from  one  another,  among 
people  of  all  sorts  and  of  all  ages,  and  in  multitudes  possessed  of  a  sound  mind, 
good  undcMStanding,  and  known  integrity  ;  there  would  be  the  greatest  absurdity 
in  supposing,  from  all  the  observation  that  can  be  mnde  by  all  that  is  heard 
from  and  seen  in  them — for  many  months  together,  and  by  those  who  are  most 
intimate  with  them  in  these  affairs,  and  have  long  been  acquainted  with  them 
— that  yet  it  cannot  be  determined  what  kind  of  influence  the  operation  they 
are  under  has  upon  people's  njinds.  Can  it  not  be  determined  whether  it  tends 
to  awaken  their  consciences,  or  to  stupify  them  ;  whether  it  inclines  them  more 
to  >eek  their  salvation,  or  neglect  it ;  whether  it  seems  to  confum  them  in  a 
belief  of  the  Scriptures,  or  to  lea<l  them  to  deism  ;  whether  it  makes  them  have 
more  legard  for  the  greiit  tnitlis  of  religion,  or  less  ? 

And  here  it  is  to  l»e  obsei  vtd,  that  for  persons  to  profess  that  they  are  so  con- 
vinced of  certain  divine  truths,  as  to  esteem  ami  love  them  in  a  saving  vianncr , 
and  for  them  to  prrjfVss,  tli:ii  they  are  more  convinced  or  confirme<l  in  the  truth 
of  them,  than  they  uM-d  to  be,  and  find  that  they  have  a  greater  rc^gard  to  them 
than  they  had  Ufore,  are  two  very  ditlerent  things.  Peisons  of  honesty  and 
common  sense,  have  mm  h  greater  right  to  demand  cretlil  to  be  jjiven  to  the 
latter  profession,  than  W>  the  former.  Indeed  in  the  former,  it  is  less  likely  that  a 
people  in  general  should  be  deceived,  than  some  paiticular  persons.  But  whe- 
ther persoii.s'  convictions,  and  the  alteration  in  their  dispositions  and  affections, 
be  in  a  degree  ainl  manner  that  is  saving,  is  beside  the  present  question.  If 
'.here  be  such  efTccts  on  people's  judgments,  dispositions,  and  affections,  as  have 
lieen  s|>oken  of,  whether  they  be  in  a  degree  and  manner  that  is  saving  or  no, 
it  is  nevertheless  a  si2:n  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Scripture  rules 
serve  to  <listinguish  the  common  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  Go<l,  as  well  as  those 
that  ;ire  sjivin^^,  from  the  influence  of  other  causes. 

And  as,  by  the  providence  <»f  Ciod,  1  have  for  some  months  past  been  much 
amoniist  those  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  (he  woik  in  question  ;  and  par- 
ticularly, have  been  in  the  way  of  seeing  and  observing  those  extraordinary 
thintxs  with  which  many  persons  have  been  offended  ; — such  as  p«*rsons'  crying 
out  aioiMl,  shriekinir,  being  put  into  grt'at  agonies  <if  bo<ly,  &c. — and  have  seen 
the  manner  an<l  issue  of  .smh  ojH*rations,  and  the  finits  of  them,  for  several  months 
together;  many  of  them  being  persons  with  whom  I  have  been  intimately  ac- 
quaint<'<l  in  soul  concerns,  b<*lbre  and  since;  .so  I  lof»k  upon  mx^lf  called  on 
this  occasion  to  ijive  my  testimony,  that — so  far  as  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
such  a  work  is  capai>lf  of  falling  under  the  ol)servation  of  a  by-standcr,  to  whom 
tho^  tliat  l>ave  l»een  the  subjc  cts  of  it  have  endeavored  to  open  tlieir  hearty  or 
can  he  come  at  by  diligent  and  particular  inquin* — this  work  has  all  those 
maiks  tliai  have  been  pointed  out.  And  this  has  been  the  case  in  very  many 
instances,  in  eftry  article  ;  aiul  \v.  many  otheis,  all  those  marks  have  ap(H*ared 
in  a  very  great  degree.  ^ 
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The  subjects  of  these  jncoramon  appearances,  have  been  of  two  sorts 
^ther  ihose  who  have  been  in  great  distress  from  an  apprehension  of  their  sin 
and  misery  ;  or  those  who  have  been  overcome  with  a  sweet  sense  of  the  great- 
ness, wonderfulness,  and  excellency  of  divine  things     Of  the  multitude  of  ihosc 
of  the  former  sort,  that  1  have  had  opportunity  to  observe,  there  have  been  very 
few,  but  their  distress  iiiis  arisen  apparently  froin  real  proper  conviction,   and 
being  in  a  degree  sensible  of  that  which  was  the  truth.     And  though  I  do  not 
suppose,  when  such  things  were  observed  to  be  common,  that  persons  have  laid 
themselves  under  those  violent   restraints  to  avoid  outward  manifestations  of 
their   distress,  that  perhaps  they  otherwise  would   have  done ;  yet  there  have 
been  very  few  in  whom  there  has  beeii  any  appearance  of  feigning  or  affecting 
such  manifestations,  and  very  many  for  whom  it  would  have  been  undoubtedly 
utterly  impossible  for  them  to  avoid  them.     Generally,  in  these  agonies  they 
have  appeared  to  be  in  the  perfect  exf  rcise  of  their  reason  ;  and  those  of  them 
who  could  speak,  have  been  well  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  circumstances 
of  their  mind,  and  the  cause  of  their  distress,  at  the  tinie,  and  were  able  to  re- 
member, and  give  an  account  of  it  afterwards.     I  have  known  a  very  few 
Instances  of  th<»se,  who,  in  their  great  extremity,  have  for  a  short  space  l)een 
deprived, in  some  measure,  of  the  use  of  reason  ;  and  among  the  many  hundreds^ 
and  it  may  be  thousands,  that  have  lately  been  bi ought  to  such  agonies,  I  never 
yet  knew  one  lastingly  deprived  of  their  reason.     In  some  that  1  have  known, 
melancholy  has  evidently  been  mixed  ;  and  when  it  is  so,  the  dilference  is  very 
apparent ;  their  distresses  are  of   another  kind,  and  operate  quite  after  another 
man!ier,  than  when  their  distr«.*ss  is  from  mere  conviction.     It  is  not  truth  only 
that  distresses  them,  but   many  vain  shadows   and   notions  that  will  not  give 
place  either  to  Scripture  or  reason.    Some  in  their  great  dislress  have  not  been 
well  able  to  give  an  account  of  themselvi-s,  or  to  declare  the  sense  they  have  of 
things,  or  to  explain  the  mannei-  and  cause  of  their  trouble  to  others,  that  yet  1 
have  had  no  reason  to  think  were  not  under  proper  convictions,  and  in  whom 
there  has  been  manifestwl  a  good  issue.     But  this  will  not  be  at  all  womlered 
at,  by  those  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  souls  under  spiritual  difficulties  : 
some  things  of  which  they  are  sensible,  are  altogether  new  to  them ;  their  itieas 
and  inward  sensations  are  new,  and  what  they  therefore  know  rK»t  how  to  ex- 
press in  words.     Souie  wl)0,  on  fn^t  inquiry,  said  they  knew  nol  what  was  the 
matter  with  them,  have  on  being  particularly  examined  and  interrogated,  been 
able  to  reprt»sent  their  case,though  of  themselves  they  could  nol  find  expressions 
and  forms  of  speech  to  do  it. 

Some  suppose,  that  terrors  pro(hicing  such  effects  are  only  a  fright.  But 
certainly  there  ought  to  be  a  distinction  made  between  a  very  great  fear,  or  ex- 
treme distress  arising  from  an  ap|>rehension  of  some  dreadful  truth — a  cause 
fully  proportionable  to  such  an  etKct — aiMl  a  neeilless,  causeless  iVij^ht.  The 
latter  is  of  two  kintis;  either,  first,  when  persons  are  teriifietl  with  that  which 
is  not  the  truth  (of  which  1  have  seen  very  few  iiistani:es  unless  in  case  of 
melancholy)  ;  or,  secondly,  when  they  are  in  a  fright  from  some  terrible  out- 
ward appearance  ami  noise,  and  a  general  notion  thence  arising.  These  ai)- 
prehend,  that  there  is  something  or  other  terrible,  they  know  nol  what;  with- 
out having  in  their  minds  any  particular  truth  whatever.  Of  .such  a  kind  of 
fright  I  have  seen  very  little  appearance,  among  either  old  or  young. 

Those  who  are  in  such  extremity,  commonly  express  a  j^reat  sense  of  their 
exceeding  wicketlness,  the  multitude  and  aggraYatioos  of  their  actual  sins ; 
their  dreadful  pollution,  enmity,  and  perverseness ;  their  obstinacy  and  hardness 
of  heart ;  a  uense  gf  their  i;reat  guilt  io  the  sight  of  God ;  aiul  the  dreadfuliiess 
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of  the  punishnaent  due  to  sin.  Very  often  they  have  a  lively  idea  of  the  horri 
ole  pit  of  eternal  misery;  and  at  the  same  time  it  appears  to  them,  that  the 
great  God  who  has  them  in  his  hands,  is  exceedingly  angry,  and  his  wrath 
appears  amazingly  terrible  to  lliem.  God  appears  to  them  so  much  provoked, 
and  liis  great  wralh  so  increast^l ;  that  they  are  apprehensive  of  great  danger, 
and  that  he  will  not  bear  with  them  any  lonii^er;  but  will  now  forthwith  cu 
them  otf,  and  ssend  them  down  to  the  dreadful  pit  they  have  in  view;  at  the 
same  time  seeing  no  refuge.  They  see  more  and  more  of  the  vanity  of  every 
thing  they  used  to  trust  to,  and  wilh  which  they  flattered  themselves,  till  they 
are  brought  wholly  to  despair  in  all,  and  to  see  that  they  are  at  the  disfiosal 
of  the  mere  will  of  that  God  who  is  so  angry  with  them.  Very  many,  in  the 
midst  of  their  extremity,  have  been  brought  to  an  extraordinary  sense  of  their 
fully  deserving  that  wrath,  and  the  destruction  which  was  then  before  their 
eyes.  They  feared  every  moment,  that  it  would  be  executed  upon  them ;  they 
have  been  greatly  convinced  that  this  would  be  altogether  just,  and  that  God 
is  indeed  absolutely  sovereign.  Very  often,  some  text  of  Scripture  expressing 
Gixl's  sovereignly,  has  been  set  home  upon  their  minds,  whereby  they  have 
been  calmed.  They  have  been  brought,  as  it  were,  to  lie  at  God's  feet ;  and 
after  great  agonies,  a  little  before  light  has  arisen,  they  have  been  composed 
and  quiet,  in  submission  to  a  just  and  sovereign  God  ;  but  their  bodily  strength 
much  S{)ent.  Sometimes  their  lives,  to  appearance,  were  almost  gone ;  and 
thenligiit  has  appeared,  and  a  glorious  Redeemer,  with  his  wonderful,  all-suffi- 
cient grace,  has  Ixfen  represenlwl  to  them  often^  in  some  sweet  invitation  of 
Scripture.  Sometimes  the  litiht  comes  in  suddenly,  sometimes  more  gradually, 
filling  their  souls  wilh  love,  admiration,  joy,  an<i  self-abasement ;  drawing  forth 
their  hearts  after  the  excellent  lovely  Rtileemer,  and  lonirings  to  lie  in  the  dust 
bel'ore  him;  and  that  others  inii^lit  behold,  embrace,  and  be  delivere<l  by  him. 
They  had  longinnrs  to  live  to  his  gh»ry  ;  but  were  sensible  that  they  can  do 
nothing  of  themselves,  ap|K'aring  vile  in   their  own  eyes,  and   having  much 

t'ea lousy  over  their  own  hearts.  And  all  the  appearances  of  a  real  change  of 
teart  lia\'e  followed  ;  an<l  grace  has  acted,  from  time  to  time,  after  the  same 
manner  that  it  use<l  to  act  In  those  that  were  concerted  formerly,  with  the  like 
difficulties,  temptations,  butfetings,  and  comforts ;  exceplinn^  that  in  many,  the 
light  and  comturt  have  been  in  higher  degrees  than  oniinary.  Many  very 
young  children  have  been  thus  wrought  upon.  There  have  been  some  instan- 
ces very  much  like  those  (Mark  i.  26,  and  chap.  ix.  26,)  of  whom  we  read, 
that*'  when  the  devil  had  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and  rent  them  sore,  he  came 
out  of  them."  Ami  probably  thcise  instances  were  designe<l  lor  a  type  of  such 
things  as  these.  Some  have  several  tmns  of  great  agc»nies,  before  they  are 
delivered ;  and  others  have  been  in  such  distress,  which  has  passed  off,  and  no 
deliverance  at  all  has  followed. 

Some  object  against  it  as  great  confusion,  when  there  is  a  number  together 
in  such  circumstances  niakin«x  a  noise;  and  say,  God  cannot  be  the  author  of 
it ;  bcvaiLse  he  is  the  CickI  of  order,  not  of  confusion.  But  let  it  be  considered, 
what  is  the  pro|HT  notion  of  confusion,  but  the  breaking  that  order  of  things, 
whereby  they  are  properly  disposed,  an<l  duly  directed  to  their  en<l,  so  that  the 
order  and  due  connection  of  means  being  broken,  tiny  fail  of  their  end.  Now 
the  conviction  of  sinners  for  their  conveision  is  the  obtaining  of  the  end  of  reli- 
gious means.  Not  but  that  I  think  the  persons  thus  extraordinarily  nioved^ 
should  endeavor  to  refrain  from  such  outward  manifestations,  what  they  well 
fc,un,  and  should  refrain  to  their  utmost,  at  the  time  of  their  solemn  worship 
But  if  God  is  pleased  to  convince  the  consciences  of  persons,  so  that  they  can* 
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not  avoid  great  outward  manifestations,  even  to  interrupting  and  breaking  ofl 
those  public  means  they  wire  altendini^,  I  do  not  think  this  is  confusion,  or  an  un 
happy  interruption,  any  more  than  if  a  company  should  meet  on  the  field  to  pray 
for  rain,  and  should  be  broken  off  from  their  exercise  by  a  pltntiful  shower 
Would  to  God  that  all  the  public  assemblies  in  the  land  were  broken  off  Irom 
their  public  exercisis  with  such  confusion  as  this  the  next  Sabbalh  day  !  We 
need  not  be  sorry  for  breaking  the  onler  of  means,  by  obtaining  the  end  to 
which  that  order  is  directed.  He  who  is  going  to  fetch  a  treasure,  neeti  not  be 
sorry  that  he  is  stopped,  by  meeting  the  treasure  in  the  midst  of  his  journey. 

Besides  those  who  are  overcome  with  conviction  and  distress,  i  have  seen 
many  of  late,  who  have  had  their  bodily  strength  taken  away  with  a  sense  of  the 
glorious  excellency  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  wonders  of  his  dying  love;  with 
a  very  uncommon  sense  of  their  own  littleness  and  exceeding  vileness  attending 
it,  with  all  expressions  and  appearances  of  the  greatest  abasement  and  ab- 
horrence of  themselves.  Not  only  new  converts,  but  n>any  who  were,  as  we 
hope,  formerly  converted,  have  had  their  love  and  joy  atiende<l  witli  a  flood  of 
tears,  and  a  great  appearance  of  contiition  and  humiliation,  especially  for  their 
having  lived  no  more  to  God's  glory  since  their  conversion.  These  have  had 
a  far  greater  sight  of  their  vileness,  and  the  evil  of  their  hearts,  than  ever  they 
had  ;  with  an  exceeding  earnestness  of  desire  to  live  belter  for  the  time  to  come, 
but  attended  with  greater  self- diffi<lencc  than  ever;  and  many  have  been  over- 
come with  pity  to  the  souls  of  others,  and  longing  for  their  salvation. — And 
many  other  things  I  might  mention,  in  thi^  extraordinary  work,  answering  to 
every  one  of  those  niarks  which  have  been  insistetl  on.  So  that  if  the  apostle 
John  knew  how  to  give  signs  of  a  work  of  the  true  Spirit,  this  is  sueh  a  work. 

Providence  has  cast  my  lot  in  a  place  where  the  work  of  (iod  Wdi*  fornu  rl y 
been  carriwi  on.  I  had  the  happiness  to  be  si  tiled  in  that  place  two  years  with 
the  venerable  Stoddard ;  and  was  then  acquainted  with  a  nmnber  who,  during 
that  season,  were  wrought  upon  under  his  ministry.  I  have  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  exj>eriences  of  many  others  who  were  wrought  upon  under 
his  ministry,  before  that  period,  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  all 
orthmlox  divines.  And  of  late,  a  work  has  been  carried  on  there,  with  very 
much  ofuncommon  operations  ;  but  it  is  evidently  the  same  work  that  was  carried 
on  there,  in  different  periods,  though  attendetl  with  some  new  circumstances. 
And  ceitainly  we  must  throw  by  ail  talk  of  conversion  and  Christian  experi- 
ence ;  and  not  only  so,  but  we  must  throw  by  our  Bibles,  and  give  up  revealed 
religion  ;  if  this  be  not  in  general  the  work  of  Gotl.  Not  that  I  M)p|>ose  the 
degree  of  the  Spirit's  influence  is  to  be  determined  by  the  degree  of  etlecl  on 
men's  bodies ;  or,  that  those  are  always  the  best  experiences  which  iiave  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  body. 

Ami  as  to  the  imprudencies,  irregularities,  and  mixture  of  delasion  that  has 
been  observed  ;  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  reformation,  after  a 
long  continued  and  almost  universal  deathless,  shouhl  at  first,  when  the  revival 
is  new,  be  attended  with  such  things.  In  the  first  creation  GchI  ilid  not  make  a 
c  Miplete  worhl  at  once  ;  but  theie  was  a  great  deal  of  imfHTft'ction,  darkn»  ss, 
and  mixture  of  chaos  and  contusion,  after  GimI  first  said,  *'  Let  there  be  light/' 
befort^  the  whole  stood  forth  in  perfect  form.  When  GmI  at  fiist  beg^an  his 
Sreat  Wi>i  k  for  the  deliverance  of  his  people,  aAer  their  long-eontinueil  bondage  in 
Eg>'pty  there  were  false  won«ters  mixc«i  with  the  true  for  a  while ;  which 
hartlc'KHl  the  unbeheving  Egyptians,  and  made  them  to  doubt  of  the  divinity 
3f  the  whole  work.  When  the  chiklren  of  Israel  first  went  to  biingup  the  ark 
of  God|  after  it  bad  been  ieglected,  and  had  been  long  absent,  they  sought  not 
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.he  Lord  after  the  Jue  order,  1  Chron.  xv.  13.  At  the  time  when  the  sons  oi 
God  caroe  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord,  Satan  cume  also  among  them. 
And  S(»Iomon's  ships,  when  they  broucrht  gold,  and  silver,  and  pearls,  also 
brought  a|>es  and  peacocks.  When  day-light  first  appears  after  a  night  of 
darkness,  we  njust  expect  to  have  darkness  mixed  with  light  for  a  w  hile,  and  not 
have  perfect  day  and  the  sun  risen  at  once.  The  fruits  of  the  earth  are  first 
green  l)eJbre  they  are  ripe,  and  come  to  their  proper  perfection  gradually ;  and 
so,  Christ  tells  us,  is  the  king<lom  of  God.  Mark  iv.  26,  27,  28,  "  So  is  the 
kingdom  of  God  ;  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the  ground,  and  should 
sleep,  and  rise  night  and  day ;  and  the  seed  should  spring  and  grow  up,  he 
knowelh  not  how  :  for  the  earth  bringeth  fortli  fruit  of  herself;  first  the  blade, 
then  the  ear,  after  that  tlie  full  corn  in  the  ear." 

The  iinprudencies  and  erroi-s  that  have  attendeil  this  work,  are  the  less  to 
be  wondered  at,  if  it  be  considered,  that  chie^y  young  persons  have  been  the 
subjects  of  it,  who  have  less  steadiness  and  experience,  and  being  in  the  heat 
of  youth,  are  much   more  ready  to  run  to  extiemes.     Satan  will  keep  men 
secure  as  long  as  he  can  ;  but  when  he  can  do  that  no  longer,  he  often  endeav- 
ors to  drive  tliem  to  extremes,  and  so  to  dishonor  God,  and  wound  religion  in 
that  way.     And  doubtless  it  has  been  one  occaMon  of  much  misconduct,  that  in 
many  places,  |)eople  see  plainly  that  their  ministers  have  an  ill  opinion  of  the 
work ;  and  therelbre,  with  just  renson,  dui^t  not  apply  themselves  to  them  as 
their  guides  in  it ;  and  so  are  without  guides. — No  wonder  then  that  when  a 
people  are  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  they  wander  out  of  the  way.     A  peo- 
ple in  such  circumstances,  stand   in  great  and  continual  need  of  guidis,  and 
their  guides  stand  in  continual  need  of  much  more  wixlom  than   tln*y  have  of 
their  own.     And  if  a  people  have  ministers  that  favor  the  work,  and  rejoice  in 
it.  Vet   it  is  not   to  be  expected   that   eitlier  the   people    or  mini>ters  should 
know  so  well   how  to  conduct  themselves  in  such   an   exiraoidinary  state  of 
things — while  it  is  new,  and   what  they  never  had  any  ex|»erienre  of  before, 
and  lime  to  see  their  tendency,  consequences,  and  issue.     The  happy  influence 
of  expeiience  is  very  manifest  at  this  day,  in  the  people  among  whom  Got!  has 
settled  my  abo<le.    The  work  which  lias  been  carried  on  there  this  year,  has  been 
much  purer  than  that  which  was  wrought  there  six  years  before  :  it  has  seem- 
ed to  be  more  puiely  spiritual;  free   from  naluial   and  corrupt  mixtures,  and 
any  thing  savoring  o(  enthusiastic  wildness  and  extravagance.     It  has  wrought 
more  l)y  deep  humiliation  and  abasement  before  (jod  and  men;  and  they  have 
been  much  freer  from  im))iudencits  and  irregularities.     Arjil  particularly  there 
has  been  a  remarkable  ditlerenee  in  this  re>pect,  that  whereas  many  before,  in 
their  comforts  and  rejoicings,  did  loo  much  fiugel  their  ilisiance  fiom  God,  and 
were  ready  in  their  conversation  together  of  the  things  of  Goil,  and  of  their 
own  experiences,  to  talk  with  too  much  lightness ;  but  now  they  seem  to  have 
no  dis[)nsi(ion  that   way,  but  rejoice  with  a  more  solemn,  reverential,  humble 
joy,  as  Go<l  directs,  P>al.  ii.  IL     Not  because  the  joy  is  not  as  great,  and  in 
many  instances  much  greater.     Many  among  us  who  were  wrought  upon  in 
that  former  season,  have  now  had  much  greater  communications  from  heaven 
than  they  had  then.     Their  rejoicing  operates  in  another  manner ;  it  abases 
them,  breaks  ihrir  heart,  and  brings  them  into  t!ie  duM.     \Vhen  they  speak  of 
their  joys,  it  is  not  with  laughter,  but  a  flood  of  tears.     Thus  those  who  laugh- 
ed before,  weep  now,  and  yet  by  their  united   testimony,  their  joy  is  vastly 
purer  and  sweeter  than  that  which  before  did  more  raise  their  animal  spirits, 
riiey  are  r.ou*  more  like  Jacob,  when  God  appeared  to  him  at  Bethel,  when 
be   »aw  the  ladder  that  reach  .xl  to  ).:aven,  and  said/' How  dteadtul   i:»  thLs 
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place !"     And  like  Moses,  when  God  showed  him  his  glory  on  the  moiint 
when  he  made  haste  and  **  bowed  himself  unto  (he  earth." 

IL  Let  us  all  be  hence  warned,  by  no  means  to  oppose,  or  do  any  thtvg  in 
the  least  to  clog  or  hinder,  the  tcork  ;  hut,  on  the  contrary,  do  our  utmost  to  pro* 
mote  it.  Now  Christ  is  come  down  from  heaven  in  a  remarkable  and  wonder- 
ful work  of  his  Spirit,  it  becomes  all  his  professed  disciples  to  acknowledge 
him,  and  give  him  honor. 

The  example  of  the  Jews  in  Christ's  and  the  apostles*  times,  is  enough  to 
beget  in  those  who  do  not  acknowledge  this  work,  a  great  jealousy  of  them- 
selves, and  to  make  them  exceedinjj  cautious  of  what  they  say  or  do.  Christ 
then  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  knew  him  not :  he  came  to  his  own  pro- 
fessing people,  and  his  own  received  him  not.  That  coming  of  Christ  had  been 
much  spoken  of  in  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  which  they  had  in  their  hands, 
and  it  had  been  long  expected  ;  and  yet  because  Christ  came  in  a  manner  they 
did  not  expect,  and  which  was  not  agreeable  to  their  carnal  reason,  they  would 
not  own  him.  Nay,  they  opposetl  him,  counted  him  a  madman,  and  pronounc- 
ed the  spirit  that  he  wi ought  by  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  devil.  They  stood  and 
wondered  at  the  great  things  done,  and  knew  not  what  to  make  of  them  ;  but 
yet  they  met  with  so  many  stumbling-blocks,  that  they  finally  coy  Id  not  ac- 
knowledge him.  And  when  the  Spirit  of  Go<l  came  to  be  poured  out  so  won- 
derfully in  the  apostles'  days,  they  looked  upon  it  as  confusion  and  distraction. 
They  were  astonished  by  what  they  saw  and  heard,  but  not  convinced.  And 
especially  was  the  work  of  God  then  rejecteil  by  those  that  were  most  conceit- 
ed of  their  own  understanding  and  knowledge,  agreeable  to  Isa.  xxix.  14 : " 
"Therefore,  behold,  I  will  procoed  to  do  a  marvellous  work  amongst  this  peo- 
ple, even  a  marvellous  work  and  a  wonder  ;  for  the  wistlom  of  their  wise  men 
shall  perish,  and  the  understanding  of  their  prudent  men  shall  be  hiil."  And 
many  who  had  been  in  reputation  for  religion  and  piety,  had  a  great  spite 
against  the  work,  because  they  saw  it  tended  to  diminish  their  honor,  and  to 
reproach  their  formality  and  lukewarmness.  Some,  upon  these  accounts,  ma- 
liciously and  openly  opposed  and  reproached  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  called  it  the  work  of  the  devil,  against  inward  conviction,  and  so  were 
guilty  of  the  unpardonable  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

There  is  another,  a  spiritual  coming  of  Christ,  to  set  up  his  kingdom  in 
the  worhl,  that  is  as  much  spoken  of  in  Scripture  prophecy  as  that  first  coming, 
;ini\  which  has  long  been  expected  by  the  church  of  God.  We  have  reason  to 
think,  from  what  is  said  of  this,  that  it  will  be,  in  many  respecbJ,  parallel  with 
the  other.  And  certainly,  that  low  state  into  which  the  visible  church  of  God 
has  lately  been  sunk  is  very  parallel  with  the  state  of  the  Jewish  church,  when 
Christ  came  ;  and  therefore  no  wonder  at  all,  that  when  Christ  comes,  his  work 
riiould  appear  a  strange  work  to  most;  yea,  it  would  be  a  wonder  if  it  should 
be  otherwise.  Whether  the  present  work  be  the  beginning  of  that  great  and 
frequently  predicted  coming  of  Christ  to  set  up  his  kingdom,  or  not,  it  is  evident, 
fiom  what  has  been  said,  that  it  Is  a  work  of  the  same  Spirit,  and  of  the  same 
nature.  An<l  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  that  the  conduct  of  persons  who 
continue  long  to  refuse  acknowledging  Christ  in  the  work — especially  those 
who  are  set  to  be  teachers  in  his  church — will  be  in  like  manner  provoking  to 
God,  as  it  was  in  the  Jews  of  ohl,  while  refusing  to  facknowleilge  Christ ;  not- 
withstanding what  they  may  plead  of  the  great  stumbling-blocks  that  are  in 
the  way,  and  the  cause  they  have  to  doubt  of  the  work.  The  teachers  of  the 
Jewish  church  found  innumerable  stumbling-blocks,  that  were  to  them  insuper- 
able.    Many  things  appeared  in  Christ,  and  in  the  work  of  the  Spirit  alter  his 
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ascension,  which  were  exceeding  stranfre  to  ihem  ;  they  seemed  assured  that 
they  liacl  just  cause  for  their  scruples.  Christ  and  his  work  were  to  tlie  Jews  a 
stumbling-block ;  "  But  blessed  is  he,"  says  Christ,  "  whosoever  shall  not  be 
offended  in  me."  As  strange  and  as  unexpected  as  the  manner  of  Christ's  ap- 
pearance was,  yet  he  had  not  been  long  in  Judea  working  miracles,  before  all 
those  who  had  opportunity  to  observe,  and  yet  refused  to  acknowledge  him, 
brought  fearful  guilt  upon  themselves  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  and  Christ  condemn- 
ed them,  that  thought  *'  they  could  discern  the  face  of  the  sky,  apd  of  the  earth, 
yet  they  could  not  discern  the  signs  of  those  times.  "  And  why,"  says  he,  "  even 
of  youiselves,  judge  ye  not  what  is  right?"  Luke  x'n.  at  the  latter  end. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  great  Jehovah  has  bowed  the  heavens,  and 
appeared  here  now  for  so  long  a  time,  in  such  a  glorious  work  of  his  power 
and  grace — in  so  extensive  a  manner,  in  the  most  public  places  of  the  land,  and 
in  almost  all  parts  of  it — without  giving  such  evidences  of  his  presence,  that 
great  numbers,  and  even  many  teachers  in  his  church,  can  remain  guiltless  in 
his  sight,  without  ever  receiving  and  acknowledging  him,  and  giving  him  hon- 
our, and  appearing  to  rejoice  in  his  gracious  presence ;  or  without  so  much  as 
onct  giving  him  thanks  for  so  glorious  and  blessed  a  work  of  his  grace,  wherein 
his  goodness  does  more  appear,  than  if  he  had  bestowed  on  us  all  the  temporal 
blessings  that  the  world  affords.  A  long-continued  silence  in  such  a  case  is 
undoubtedly  provoking  to  God ;  especially  in  ministers.  It  is  a  secret  kind 
of  opposition,  that  really  tends  to  hinder  the  work.  Such  silent  ministers  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  work  of  God,  as  Christ  said  of  old,  "  He  that  is  not  with  us 
is  against  us."  Those  who  stand  wondering  at  this  stranjje  work,  not  knowing 
what  to  make  of  it,  and  refusing  to  receive  il — and  ready  it  may  he  sometimes 
to  speak  contemptibly  of  it,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Jews  of  olil — would 
do  well  to  consider,  and  to  tremble  at  St.  Paul's  words  to  them.  Acts  xiii.  40, 
41 :  "Beware  therefore,  lest  that  come  upon  you  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  pro- 
phets, Bf hold,  ye  despisers,  and  wonder,  and  perish  ;  for  I  work  a  work  in  your 
days,  which  you  shall  in  no  wise  believe,  though  a  man  declare  it  unto  you." 
Those  who  cannot  belie\'e  the  work  to  be  true,  because  of  the  extraordinary  de- 
gree and  manner  of  it,  should  consider  how  it  was  with  the  unbelieving  lord  in 
Samaria,  v\  ho  said,  "  Behold,  if  the  Lord  should  make  windows  in  heaven,  might 
this  thing  be?"  To  whcm  E]i>ha  said,  "  Bthold,  thou  shall  see  it  with  thine 
eyes,  but  shalt  not  eat  thereof."  Let  all  to  whom  this  work  is  a  cloud  and 
darkness — as  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  was  to  the  Egyptians — take  heed  that 
it  be  not  their  destruction,  while  it  gives  light  to  God's  Israel. 

1  would  entreat  those  who  quiet  themselves,  that  they  proceed  on  a  princi- 
j»le  <  I  jjiti.it  lice,  and  are  waiting  to  see  the  issue  of  things — and  what  fruits 
those  that  are  the  subjects  of  this  work  will  bring  forth  in  their  lives  and  con- 
versations— to  consider,  whether  this  will  justify  a  long  refraining  from 
acknowleduine;  Christ  when  he  appears  so  wonderfully  and  graciously  present 
in  tlie  land.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  those  who  are  thus  waiting,  know  not 
for  what  they  are  waiting.  If  they  wait  to  see  a  work  of  God  without  difficul- 
ties and  stuiiibling-blocks,  it  will  be  like  the  fool's  waiting  at  the  river  side  to 
have  the  water  all  run  by.  A  work  of  GchI  without  stumbling-blocks  is  never 
to  be  expected.  "  It  roust  neetis  be  that  offences  come."  There  never  yet  was 
any  great  manifestation  that  Goil  made  of  himself  to  the  world,  without  many 
dithculties  attending  it  It  is  with  the  works  of  God,  as  with  his  word :  they 
seem  at  first  full  of  things  that  are  strange,  inconsistent,  and  difficult  to  the 
carnal  unbelieving  hearts  of  men.  Christ  and  his  work  always  was,  and  always 
will  be,  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  rock  of  offence,  a  gin  and  a  snare  to  many. 
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The  prophet  Hosea  (chap.  xiv.V  speaking  of  a  glorious  revival  of  religion  m 
God's  church — when  God  would  be  as  the  dew  unto  Israel,  who  should  grow 
as  the  lily,  and  cast  forth  his  roots  as  Lebanon,  whose  branches  shouhl  spread, 
&c. — concludes  all  thus:  "  Who  is  wise,  and  he  shall  understand  these  things? 
prudent,  and  he  shall  know  them  ?  for  the  ways  of  the  Lord  are  right,  and  the 
just  shall  walk  in  them  :  but  the  transgressors  shall  fall  therein." 

It  is  probable  that  the  stumbling-blocks  that  now  attend  this  work,  will  in 
•some  respects  be  increased,  and  not  diminished.  We  probably  shall  see  more 
instances  of  apostasy  and  gross  iniquity  among  professors.  And  if  one  kind  of 
stumbling-blocks  are  removed,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  others  will  come.  It  is 
with  Christ's  works  as  it  was  with  his  parables;  things  that  are  difficult  to 
men's  dark  minds  are  ordered  of  purpose,  for  the  trial  of  their  dispositions  and 
spiritual  sense  ;  and  that  those  of  corrupt  minds  and  of  an  unbelieving,  pervei^e, 
cavilling  spirit,  "  seeing  might  see  and  not  understand.'*  Those  who  are  now 
waiting  to  see  the  issue  of  this  work,  think  they  shall  be  better  able  to  deter- 
mine by  and  by  ;  but  probably  many  of  them  are  mistaken.  The  Jews  that 
saw  Christ's  miracles,  waited  to  see  better  evidences  of  his  being  the  Messiah ; 
they  wanted  a  sign  from  heaven  ;  but  they  waited  in  vain ;  their  stumbling- 
blocks  did  not  diminish,  but  increase.  They  found  no  end  to  them,  and  so  were 
more  and  more  hardened  in  unbelief.  Many  have  been  praying  for  that  glori- 
ous reformation  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  who  knew  not  what  they  have  beer, 
praying  for  (as  it  was  with  the  Jews  when  they  prayed  for  the  coming  of 
Christ),  and  who,  if  it  should  come,  would  not  acknowledge  or  receive  it. 

This  pretended  prudence,  in  persons  waiting  so  long  before  they  acknow 
ledgc»d  this  work,  will  probably  in  the  end  prove  the  greatest  imprudence 
Hereby  they  will  fail  of  any  share  of  so  great  a  blessing,  and  will  miss  the  most 
precious  opportunity  of  obtaining  divine  light,  grace,  and  comfort,  heavenly 
and  eternal  benefits,  that  God  ever  gave  in  New  England.  W^hile  the  glorious 
fountain  is  set  open  in  so  wonderful  a  manner,  and  multitudes  flock  to  it  and 
receive  a  rich  supply  for  the  wants  of  their  souls,  they  stand  at  a  distance, 
doubting,  wondering,  and  receiving  nothing,  and  are  like  to  continue  thus  till 
the  precious  season  is  past. — It  is  indeed  to  be  wondered  at,  that  those  who 
have  doubted  of  the  work,  which  has  been  attended  with  such  uncommon  ex- 
ternal appearances,  should  be  easy  in  their  doubts,  without  taking  thorough 
pains  to  inform  themselves,  by  going  where  such  things  have  been  to  be  seen, 
narrowly  observing  and  diligently  inquiring  into  them  ;  not  contenting  them- 
selves with  observing  two  or  three  instances,  nor  resting  till  they  were  fully 
informetl  by  their  own  observation.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  if  this  course  had 
been  taken,  it  would  have  convinced  all  whose  minds  are  not  shut  up  against 
conviction.  How  greatly  have  they  erred,  who  only  from  the  uncertain  reproofs 
of  others,  have  ventured  to  speak  slightly  of  these  things !  That  caution  of  an 
unbelieving  Jew  might  teach  them  more  prudence,  Acts  v.  38,  39 :  '*  Refrain 
from  these  men,  and  let  them  alone;  for  if  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men, 
it  will  come  to  nought ;  but  if  it  l)e  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it ;  lest  haply 
ye  be  found  to  fight  against  Go<I."  Whether  what  has  been  said  in  this  dis- 
course be  enough  to  proiluce  conviction,  that  this  is  the  work  of  God,  or  not ; 
yet  I  hope  that  for  the  future,  they  will  at  least  hearken  to  the  caution  of 
Gamaliel,  now  mentioned ;  so  as  not  to  oppose  it,  or  say  any  thing  which  has 
even  an  indirect  tendency  to  bring  it  into  discredit,  lest  they  should  be  found 
opposers  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  There  is  no  kind  of  sins  so  hurtful  and  dangerous 
to  the  souls  of  men,  as  those  committed  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  W^e  had  bet- 
^r  speak  against  God  the  Father,  or  the  Son,  than  to  speak  against  the  Holy 
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• 
Spirit  in  his  gracious  operations  on  the  hearts  of  men.     Nothing  will  so  much 
lend  forever  to  prevent  our  having  any  benefit  of  his  operations  on  our  own  sou 

If  there  be  any  who  still  resolutely  go  on  to  speak  contemptibly  of  these 
things,  I  would  beg  of  them  to  take  heed  that  they  be  not  guilty  of  the  un- 
pardonable sin.  When  the  Holy  Spirit  is  much  poured  out,  and  men's  lusts, 
lukewarmness,  and  hypocrisy  are  reproached  by  its  powerful  operations,  then  is 
the  most  likely  time  of  any,  for  this  sin  to  be  committed.  If  the  work  goes  on, 
it  is  well  if  among  the  many  that  show  an  enmity  against  it,  some  be  not  guilty 
of  this  sin,  if  none  have  been  already.  Those  who  maliciously  oppose  and  re- 
proach this  work,  and  call  it  the  work  of  the  devil,  want  but  one  thing  of  the 
unpaidonable  sin,  and  that  is,  doin^  it  against  inward  conviction.  And  though 
some  are  so  prudent,  as  not  openly  to  oppose  and  reproach  this  work,  yet  it 
is  to  be  feared — at  this  day,  when  the  Lord  is  going  forth  so  gloriously  against 
his  enemies— that  many  wliO  are  silent  and  inactive,  especially  ministers,  will 
bring  that  curse  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  upon  themselves,  Judg.  v.  23 :  "  Curse 
ye  Aleroz,  said  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  curse  ye  bitterly  the  inhabitants  thereof: 
because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  agamst 
the  mighty." 

Since  the  great  God  has  come  down  from  heaven,  and  manifested  himself 
in  so  wonderful  a  manner  in  this  land,  it  is  vain  for  any  of  us  to  expect  any 
other  than  to  be  greatly  affected  by  it  in  our  spiritual  state  and  circumstances, 
respecting  the  favor  of  God,  one  way  or  other.  Those  who  do  not  become 
more  happy  by  it,  will  become  far  more  guilty  and  miserable.  It  is  always 
so ;  such  a  season  as  proves  an  acceptable  year,  and  a  time  of  great  favor  to 
them  who  accept  and  improve  it,  proves  a  day  of  vengeance  to  others,  Isa.  lix.  2. 
When  God  sends  lorth  his  wordy  it  shall  not  return  to  him  void ;  much  less 
his  Spirit.  When  Christ  was  upon  earth  in  Judea,  many  slighttd  and  reject- 
ed him  ;  but  it  proved  in  the  issue  to  be  no  matter  of  indiiference  to  them,  (rnl 
made  all  that  people  to  feel  that  Christ  had  been  among  them ;  those  who  did  nut 
feel  it  to  their  comfort,  felt  it  to  their  great  sorrow.  When  God  only  sent  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  to  the  children  of  Israel,  he  declared  that  whether  they  would 
Lear  or  whether  ihey  wouKI  forbear,  yet  they  should  know  that  there  had  been 
a  projdiet  among  tlu  in  ;  how  much  more  may  we  suppose  that  when  God  has 
appeared  so  wonderfully  in  this  land,  that  he  will  make  every  one  to  know  that 
the  great  Jehovah  had  been  in  New  England. — I  come  now,  in  the  last  place, 

HI.  To  apply  myself  to  those  who  arc  the  friends  of  this  work,  who  have 
been  partakers  of  it,  and  are  zealous  to  promote  it.  Let  me  earnestly  exhort 
such  to  give  diligent  hee^i  to  themselves  to  avoid  all  errors  and  misconduct,  and 
whatever  may  darken  and  obscure  the  work  ;  and  to  give  no  occasion  to  those 
who  stand  ready  to  reproach  it.  The  apostle  was  careful  to  cut  off  occasion 
from  those  that  desired  occasion.  The  same  apostle  exhorts  Titus,  to  main* 
tain  a  strict  care  and  watch  over  himself,  that  both  his  preaching  and  behav- 
ior might  be  such  as  ''  could  not  be  condemned  ;  that  he  who  was  of  the  con- 
trary part  might  be  ashamed,  having  no  evil  thing  to  say  of  them,"  Tit.  ii.  7, 
8.  We  had  nvtH\  to  be  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves.  It  is  of  no 
%mall  conMH)uence  that  we  should  at  this  day  behave  ourselves  innocently  and 
i«rudently.  We  must  ex[M'ct  that  the  great  enein)*  of  this  work  will  especially 
try  his  utmost  with  us ;  and  he  will  especially  triumph  if  he  can  prevail  in 
any  thing  to  blind  and  mislead  us.  He  knows  it  will  do  more  to  further  his 
purpose  and  interest  tlian  if  he  had  prevailed  against  a  hundred  others.  We  had 
neeii  to  watch  and  pray,  for  we  are  but  little  children ;  this  roaring  lion  is  too 
strong  for  us,  and  this  old  serpent  too  subtle  for  us^ 
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Humility  and  se1f-di(Hdence,  and  an  entire  dependence  on  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy 
will  be  our  best  defence.  Let  us  therefore  maintain  the  strictest  watch  against 
spiritual  pride,  or  being  liAed  up  with  extraordinary  experiences  and  comforts, 
and  the  high  favors  of  heaven,  that  any  of  us  may  have  received.  We  had 
need,  after  such  favors,  in  a  special  manner  to  keep  a  strict  and  jealous  eye 
upon  our  own  hearts,  lest  there  should  arise  self-exalting  reflections  upon  what 
we  have  received,  and  high  thoughts  of  ourselves,  as  being  now  soiLe  of  the 
most  eminent  of  saints  and  peculiar  favorites  of  heaven,  and  that  the  secret  of 
the  Lord  is  especially  with  as.  Let  us  not  presume,  that  we  above  all  are  fit 
to  be  advanced  as  the  great  instructors  and  censors  of  this  evil  generation  ;  and. 
in  a  high  conceit  of  our  own  wisdom  and  discerning,  assume  to  ourselves  the 
aiis  of  prophets,  or  extraordinar)'  ambassadors  of  heaven.  When  we  have  great 
discoveries  of  God  made  to  our  souls,  we  sliould  not  shine  bright  in  our  own  eyes. 
Moses,  when  he  had  been  conversing  with  God  in  the  mount,  though  his  face 
shone  so  as  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  Aaron  and  the  people,  yet  he  did  not  shine  in 
his  own  eyes;  ''  he  wist  not  that  his  face  shone."  Let  none  think  themselves 
out  of  danger  of  this  spiritxjal  pride,  even  in  their  best  frames.  God  saw  that 
the  a(K)slle  Paul  (though  probably  the  most  eminent  saint  that  ever  lived)  was 
not  out  of  danger  of  it,  no,  not  when  he  had  just  been  conversing  with  God 
in  the  third  heaven :  see  2  Cor.  xii.  7.  Pride  is  the  worst  viper  in  the  heart ; 
it  is  the  first  sin  that  ever  entered  into  the  universe,  lies  lowest  of  all  in  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  building  of  sin,  and  is  the  most  secret,  deceitful,  and  un- 
searchable in  its  ways  of  workmg,  of  any  lusts  whatever.  It  is  ready  to  mix 
with  every  thinix  ;  and  nothing  is  so  hateful  to  God,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  or  of  so  dangerous  consequence;  and  there  is  no  one  sin  that  does 
so  much  let  in  the  devil  into  the  hearts  of  the  saints,  and  expose  them  to  his 
delusions.  I  have  seen  it  in  many  instances,  and  that  in  eminent  saints.  The 
devil  has  come  in  at  this  door  presently  after  some  eminent  ex()erience  and  ex- 
traordinary communion  with  God,  and  has  wofully  deluded  and  led  them  as- 
tray, till  Gixl  has  mercifully  opened  their  eyes  and  delivered  them  ;  and  they  them- 
selves have  afterwards  been  made  seasible  that  it  was  pride  that  betrayed  them. 

Some  of  the  true  friends  of  the  work  of  God's  Spirit  have  erred  in  giving 
too  much  heed  to  impidses  and  strong  impressions  on  their  minds,  as  though  they 
were  immediate  significations  from  heaven  to  them,  of  something  that  should 
come  to  pass,  or  something  that  it  was  the  mimi  and  will  of  God  that  they 
should  do,  which  was  not  signified  or  revealed  anywhere  in  the  Bible  without 
those  impulses.  These  impressions,  if  they  are  truly  from  the  Spirit  of  God, 
are  of  a  quite  difTcrenl  natiu-e  from  his  gracious  influences  on  the  hearts  of  the 
saints:  they  are  of  the  nature  of  the  extraordinary  gi/ls  o{  {\ie  Spirit,  and  are 
properly  inspiration,  such  as  the  prophets  and  apostles  and  others  bad  of  old ; 
which  the  apostle  distinguishes  from  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  1  Cor.  xiii. 

One  reason  why  some  have  been  ready  to  lay  weight  on  such  impulses,  is 
an  opinion  they  have  had,  that  the  glory  of  the  approaching  happy  days  of 
the  church  would  partly  consist  in  restoring  those  extraordinary  gifts  of  the 
Spiriu  This  opinion,  1  believe,  arises  partly  through  want  of  tluly  considering 
and  comparing  the  nature  and  value  of  those  two  kinds  of  influences  of  the 
Spirit,  viz.,  those  that  are  ordinary  and  gracious,  and  those  that  are  extraordina- 
ry and  miraculous.  The  former  are  by  far  the  most  excellent  and  glorious ; 
as  the  apostle  largely  shows,  1  Cor.  xii.  31,  &c.  Speaking  of  the  extraor- 
dinary gifts  of  the  Spirit,  he  says,  "  But  covet  earnestly  the  b«t  gifts ;  and  yet  I 
show  you  a  mcie  excellent  way ;"  i.  e.,  a  more  excellent  way  of  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit.   And  then  he  goes  on,  in  the  next  chapter  to  show  what  that  more  ex- 
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wellent  way  is,  even  the  grace  of  that  Spirit,  which  summarily  consists  in  charity, 
or  divine  love.   And  throughout  that  chapter  he  shows  the  great  preference  of  that 
above  inspiration.     God  communicates  his  own  nature  to  the  soul  in  saving  ^ace 
in  the  heart,  more  than  in  all  miraculous  gifts.    The  blessed  imHge  of  God  consists 
in  that  and  not  in  these.    The  excellency,  happiness,  and  glory  of  the  soul,  im- 
mediately consists  in  the  former.     That  is  a  root  which  bears  infinitely  more 
excellent  fruit.     Salvation  and  the  eternal  enjoyment  of  God  is  promised  to 
di\  ine  grace,  but  not  to  inspiration.     A  man  may  have  those  extraordinary 
gifts,  and  yet  be  abominable  to  God,  and  go  to  hell.     The  spiritual  and  eternal 
life  of  the  soul  consists  in  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  which  God  bestows  only  on 
his  favorites  and  dear  children.     He  has  sometimes  thrown  out  the  other  as  it 
were  to  dogs  and  swine,  as  he  did  to  Balaam,  Saul,  and  Judas ;  and  some  who 
in  the  primitive  times  of  the  Christian  church,  committed  the  unpardonable  sin, 
Heb.  vi.  Many  wicked  men  at  the  day  of  judgment  will  plead,"  Have  we  noi 
prophesied  in  thy  name,  and  in  thy  name  cast  out  devils,  and  in  thy  name  done 
many  wonderful  works."     The  greatest  privilege  of  the  prophets  and  apostles, 
was  not  their  being  inspired  and  working  miracles,  but  their  eminent  holiness 
The  grace  that  was  in  their  hearts,  was  a  thousand   times  more  their  dignity 
and  honor,  than  their  miraculous  gifts.     The  things  in   which  we  find  David 
comforting  himself,  are  not  his  being  a  king,  or  a  prophet,  but  *he  holy  influ- 
ences of  the  Spirit  of  Got)  in  his  heart,  communicating  to  him    'ivine  light, 
love,  and  joy.     The  apostle  Paul  abounded  in  visions,  revelations,  and  miracu- 
lous gifts,  above  all  the  apostles  ;  but  yet  he  esteems  all  things  but  loss  for  the 
excellency  of  the  spiritual  knowlrdixe  of  Christ,     it  was  not  the  gifts  but  the 
grare  of  the  apostles,  that  was  the  proper  evidence  of  their  names  being  written 
in  heaven  ;  in  which  Christ  directs  tliem  to  rejoice,  much   more  than  in  the 
devils  l)eing  subject  to  them.     To  have  grace  in  the  heart,  is  a  higher  privi- 
lege than  the  blessed  Virgin  herself  had,  in  having  the  body  of  the  second  per- 
son in  the  Trinity  conceiveil  in   her  womb,  by  the  power  of  the  Highest  over- 
shadowing her  :  Luke  xi.  27, 28,"  And  it  came  to  pass  as  he  spake  these  things, 
a  ceitain  woman  of  the  company  lift  up  her  voice,  and  said  unto  him,  Blessed 
IS  the  womb  that  bare  thee,  and  the  paps  that  thou  hast  sucked !     But  he  said, 
Yea,  rather  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  GoA^  and  keep  it."  See  also  to 
the  same  purpose,  Matt.  xii.  47,  &c. — The  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  di- 
vine charity  in  the  heart,  is  the  greatest  privilege  and  glorj*  of  the  highest 
archangel  in  heaven ;  yea,  this  is  the  very  thinjj  by  which  the  creature  has  fel- 
lowship with  God  himselt',  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  their  beauty  and  hap- 
piness.    Hereby  the  saints  are  made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  and  have 
Christ's  joy  fulfilled  in  themselves. 

The  ordinary  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  are  the  end  of  all 
extraordinary  gifts,  as  the  apostle  shows,  Ephes.  iv.  11,  12,  13.  They  are 
good  for  nothing,  any  further  than  as  they  are  subordinate  to  this  end;  they  \\ill 
be  so  far  from  profiling  any  without  it,  that  they  will  only  agixravate  their 
misery.  This  is,  as  the  apo>tle  ohservf^s.  (he  most  excellent  way  of  GcmI's 
communicating  his  Spirit  to  his  chuich,  ii  i<  the  greatest  glory  of  the  church  in 
all  ages.  This  glory  is  what  makes  the  church  on  earth  most  like  the  church 
in  heaven,  when  prophecy,  and  tongues,  and  other  miraculous  gifts,  cease.  And 
Gin!  communicates  his  Spirit  onl^*  in  that  more  excellent  wav  of  which  the 
a|)ostle  S|)eaks,  viz.,  charity  or  divme  love,  "  which  never  failetn.''  Therefore 
the  glory  of  the  approaching  happy  state  of  the  church  Joes  not  at  all  require 
these  extraordinary  gifts.  As  that  state  of  the  church  will  be  the  nearest  of 
any  to  its  perfect  state  in  heaven,  so  I  believe  it  wil-  be  like  it  in  this,  that  all 
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extraordinary  gifti  iir.Il  have  ceased  and  vanished  away ;  and  ill  those  start, 
and  the  moon,  with  the  reflected  light  they  gave  in  the  night,  or  in  a  dark 
season,  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  the  sun  of  divine  love.  The  apostle  speaks 
of  these  gifts  of  inspiration  as  childish  things,  in  comparison  of  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit  in  divine  love ;  things  given  to  the  church  only  to  support  it  in  its 
minority,  till  the  church  should  have  a  complete  standing  rule  established,  and 
all  the  ordinary  means  of  grace  should  be  settled  ;  but  as  things  that  should 
cease,  as  the  church  advanced  to  the  state  of  manhood.  1  Cor.  xiii.  11,  "  When 
I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child ; 
but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away  childish  things;"  compared  with  the 
three  |)ieceding  verses. 

When  the  apostle,  in  this  chapter,  speaks  of  prophecies,  tongues,  and  re- 
velations ceasing,  and  vanishing  away  in  the  church — when  the  Christian 
chinch  should  be  advanced  from  a  state  of  minority  to  a  state  of  manhood — he 
seems  to  have  respect  to  its  coming  to  an  adult  state  in  this  world,  as  well  as 
in  heaven  ;  for  he  speaks  of  such  a  stale  of  manhood,  wherein  those  three  things, 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  should  remain  after  miracles  and  revelations  had 
ceased  ;  as  in  the  last  verse,  and  "  now  abideth  {fispii^  rematneth)  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity,  these  three."  The  apostle's  manner  of  speaking  here  shows  an 
evident  reference  to  what  he  had  just  being  saying  before  :  and  here  is  a  mani- 
fest anliihe^iSf  between  remaining,  and  that  failing,  ceasing,  and  vanishing 
away,  spoken  of  in  the  8th  verse.  The  apostle  had  been  showing  how  all  those 
mt'is  of  inspiration,  which  were  the  leading-strings  of  the  Christian  church  in  its 
inhncy,  should  vanish  away,  when  the  church  came  to  a  state  of  manhood 
Then  he  returns  to  ol)serve,  what  thin<ifs  remain  after  those  had  failed  and  ceas- 
ed ;  and  he  ol)serves  that  those  three  things  shall  remain  in  the  church,  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity  ;  and  therefore  the  adult  state  of  the  church  he  speaks  of, 
is  the  more  perfect  one  at  which  it  shall  arrive  on  earth,  especially  in  the  latter 
aires  of  the  world.  And  tliis  was  the  more  properly  oljserved  to  the  church  at 
Corinth,  upon  two  accounts ;  because  the  apostle  had  before  observed  to  that 
church,  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  infancy,  chap.  iii.  1,  2.  And  because  that 
church  seems  above  all  others  to  have  abounded  with  miraculous  gifts. — When 
the  expected  glorious  state  of  the  church  comes,  the  increase  of  light  shall  be 
so  great  that  it  will  in  sotne  respect  answer  what  is  said,  ver.  12,  oi  seeing  face 
to  face.     See  Isa.  xxv.  23,  and  xxv.  7. 

Tlierefore  1  tlo  not  expect  a  restoration  of  these  miraculous  gifts  in  the  aj>- 
proachinir  trlorious  times  of  the  church,  nor  do  1  desire  it.  It  appears  to  me, 
thai  it  would  add  nothing  to  the  glory  of  those  times,  but  rather  diminish  trom 
it.  F(»r  my  part,  I  had  rather  enjoy  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Spirit,  showing 
Christ's  spiritual  divine  beauty,  infinite  grace,  and  d}ing  love,  drawing  forth 
the  holy  exercises  of  faith,  divine  love,  sweet  complacence,  and  humble  joy  in 
Cioi},  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  than  to  have  prophetical  visions  and  revelations 
the  whnle  year.  It  appears  to  me  much  more  probable  that  God  should  gi\'€ 
immediate  revelations  to  his  saints  in  the  dark  times  of  prophecy,  than  now  in 
the  approach  of  the  most  glorious  and  perfect  state  of  his  church  on  earth.  It 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  there  is  any  need  of  those  extraordinary  i^ifts  to  in- 
troilure  this  happy  state,  and  set  up  the  kingdom  of  God  through  the  world ; 
I  have  seen  so  much  of  the  power  of  God  in  a  more  excellent  way,  as  to  con- 
vince me  that  God  can  easily  do  it  without. 

1  would  therefore  entreat  the  people  of  God  to  be  very  cautious  how  they 

ive  heed  to  such  things.     I  have  seen  thera  fail  in  very  many  instances,  and 

>w  by  experience  that  impressions  being  made  with  great  power,  and  upop 


rive 
kno 
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the  minds  of  true,  yea  eminent,  saints — even  in  the  midst  of  extrnordinary 
exercises  of  grace,  and  sweet  communion  with  God,  and  attended  willi  texts 
of  Scripture  strongl)  impressed  on  the  mind — are  no  sure  si^ns  of  their 
being  revelations  from  heaven.  I  have  known  such  impresi^ions  fail,  in 
some  instances,  attended  with  all  these  circumstances.  They  who  leave  the 
sure  word  of  prophecy— which  God  has  given  us  as  a  light  shining  in  a  dark 
place — to  follow  such  impressions  and  impulses,  leave  the  guidance  of  the  polar 
star,  to  follow  a  Jack  tcilk  a  lantern.  No  wonder  therefore  that  sometimes  they 
are  led  into  woful  extravagances. 

Moreover,  seeing  inspiration  is  not  to  be  expected,  let  tis  not  despise  human 
learning.  They  who  assert  that  human  learning  is  of  little  or  no  u.'^e  in  the 
work  of  the  nnnistrv*,  do  not  well  consider  what  they  say;  if  they  did,  they 
would  not  say  it.  By  human  learning  I  mean,  and  suppose  others  mean,  the 
improvement  of  common  knowledge  by  human  and  outward  means.  And 
therefore  to  say,  that  human  learning  is  of  no  use,  is  as  much  as  to  say  that 
the  education  of  a  child,  or  that  the  common  knowledge  which  a  grown  man 
has  more  than  a  little  child,  is  of  no  use.  At  this  rate,  a  child  of  iour  years 
old  IS  as  fit  for  a  teacher  in  the  church  of  God,  with  the  same  degree  of  grace — 
and  capable  of  doing  as  much  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  Clni.st,  by  his  instruc- 
tion— as  a  very  knowing  man  of  thiity  years  of  a«:e.  If  adult  per>ons  have 
greater  ability  and  advantage  to  do  ijervice,  becau>e  they  have  more  knowledge 
than  a  little  child,  then  doubtless  if  they  have  more  human  knowledge  still, 
with  the  same  degree  of  grace,  tiny  wcwdd  have  still  greater  ability  and  advan- 
tage to  do  service.  An  increase  of  knowledge,  wiihout  doubt,  inrie:ises  a 
man's  advantage  either  to  do  good  or  hurt,  acc(»rdin'j:  as  he  is  dis|)o>ed.  It  is 
too  manifest  to  be  denied,  that  God  made  great  use  t)(  human  learning  in  the 
apostle  Paul,  as  he  also  did  in  Moses  and  S(domon. 

And  if  knowledge,  obtained  by  human  means,  is  not  to  be  despised,  then  it 
will  follow  that  the  means  of  obtaining  it  are  n<*t  to  be  neglected,  viz.,  study  ; 
and  that  this  is  of  great  use  in  order  to  a  preparation  for  publiily  insinicting 
others.  And,  though  having  the  heart  full  of  the  powerful  infhit  nces  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  may  at  some  time  enable  persons  to  speak  profitably,  vea,  very 
excellently,  without  study ;  yet  this  will  not  warrant  us  needle>sly  to  cast  our- 
selves down  fioin  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  dependini^  upon  it  that  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  will  bear  us  up,  and  keep  us  fiom  dashing  our  foot  ai^ainst  a  stone, 
when  there  is  another  way  to  go  down,  though  it  l)e  not  so  qiiiek.  And  I 
would  j)ray  that  method  in  public  tliscourses,  wlii«h  lends  greati)  to  help  both 
the  understanding  and  memory,  may  not  be  wholly  nei;lecle<l. 

Another  thing  I  would  beg  the  dear  children  of  God  more  fully  to  consider 
of  is,  how  far,  and  upon  wliat  grounds,  the  rules  of  the  Holy  Scriotuit^  will 
truly  justify  their  passing  censures  ujwn  other  professing  Christians,  as  hypo- 
crites, and  ignorant  of  real  religion.  We  all  know  that  there  is  a  judi^ing  and 
censuring  of  some  sort  or  other,  that  the  Scripture  very  often  and  very  strictly 
forbids.  I  desire  that  those  rules  of  Scripture  may  be  lonkeil  into,  and  tho- 
roughly weighed  ;  and  that  it  may  be  considered  whether  our  taking  it  u|)on 
'js  to  discern  the  state  of  others,  and  to  pass  sentence  upon  them  as  wicked 
men,  though  professing  Christians,  and  of  a  good  viMble  conversation,  be  not 
really  forbidden  b)  Christ  in  the  New  Testament.  If  it  be,  then  doubtless  the 
disciples  of  Christ  ouglit  to  avoid  this  practice,  however  sufficient  they  may 
think  themselves  for  it,  or  however  needful  or  of  good  tendency  they  may  think 
it.  It  is  plain  that  the  sort  of  judgment  which  God  claims  as  his  prerogative, 
whatever  that  be,  is  forbidden.     We  know  that  a  certair.  judging  of  the  hearts 
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of  the  children  of  men,  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  great  prerogative  of  God,  ant' 
which  belongs  only  to  hira,  as  in  1  Kings  viii.  39:  "  Forgive,  and  do,  and  give 
unto  every  man  according  to  his  ways,  whose  heart  thou  knowest :  for  thou, 
even  thou  only,  knowest  the  hearts  of  all  the  children  of  men."  And  if  wp 
examine,  we  shall  find  that  the  judging  of  hearts  which  is  spoken  of  as  God's  pre- 
rogative, relates  not  only  to  the  aims  and  dispositions  of  men's  hearts  in  parti- 
cular actions,  but  chiefly  to  the  state  of  their  hearts  as  the  professors  of  religion, 
and  with  regard  to  that  profession.  This  will  appear  very  manifest  by  looking 
over  the  following  Scriptures;  1  Chron.  xxviii.  9,  Psal.  vii.  9,  10,  11,  Psalm 
xxvi.  throughout,  Prov.  xvi.  2,  and  xvii.  3,  and  xxi.  2 ;  Job  ii.  23,  24,  25, 
Rev.  ii.  22,  23.  That  sort  of  judging,  which  is  God's  proper  business,  is  for- 
bidden, as  Rom.  xiv.  4  :  "  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's  servant  1 
to  his  own  master  he  standelh  or  falleth."  Jam.  iv.  12,  "  There  is  one  law- 
giver that  is  able  to  save  or  destroy ;  who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  ?" 
2  Cor.  iv.  3,  4,  '*  But  with  me  it  is  a  very  small  thing  that  1  should  be  judged 
of  you,  or  of  man's  judgment;  yea,  1  judge  not  mine  own  self;  but  he  that 
judgetli  me  is  the  Lord." 

Again,  whatsoever  kind  of  judging  is  the  proper  work  and  business  of  the 
day  of  judgment,  is  what  we  are  forbidden,  as  in  1  Cor.  iv.  5 :  "  Therefore  judge 
nothing  belore  the  time,  until  the  Lord  come;  who  both  will  bring  to  light 
the  hidden  things  of  darkne;is,  and  will  make  manifest  the  counsels  of  the 
heart ;    and  then  shall  every  man  have  praise  of  God."     But  to  distinguish 
hypocrites,  that  have  the  Ibrm  of  goilliness  and  the  visible  conversation  of 
godly  men  from  true  saints,  or  to  separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  is  the  pro- 
per busiiifS'5  of  the  lUy  of  jud^j^ment ;  yea,  it  is  represented  as  the  main  busi- 
ness and  end  of  that  day.      lliey,  therefore,  do  greatly  err  who  lake  it  upon 
them  p()>ilivt-ly  to  determine  who  are  sincere,  and  who  are  not;  to  draw  the 
dividing  line  between  tiue  saints  and  hypocrites,  and  to  separate  between  sheep 
and  ^oats.  setting  the  one  on  the  right  hand  and  the  other  on  the  left ;  and  to 
distinguish   and  gather  out  the  tares  from  amongst  the  wheat.     Many  of  the 
servants  of  the  owner  of  the  field  are  very  ready  to  think  themselves  suliicient 
for  this,  and  are  forward  to  otTer  their  service  to  this  end  ;  but  their  Lord  says, 
"  Nay,  lest  while  ye  gather  up  the  tares,  ye  root  up  also  the  wheat  with  them. 
Let  both  grow  together  until  the  harvest ;"  and,  in  the  time  of  harvest,  I  will  take 
care  to  see  a  thorough  separation  made  ;  as  Matt.  xiii.  28,  29,  30.    Agreeably 
to  that  forenientioned  prohibition  of  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  iv.  5,  **  Judge  nothing 
before  the  time."     In  this  parable,  by  the  servants  who  have  the  care  of  the 
fruit  of  the  field,  is  doubtless  meant  the  same  with  the  servants  who  have  the 
care  ol'  the  fruit  of  the  vineyaid,  Luke  xx.,  and  who  are  elsewhere  represented 
as  servants  of  the  Lord  ol  the  harvest,  appointeil  as  laboiers  in  his  harvest. 
These  we  know  are  ministers  of  the  gospel.     A'ow  is  that  parable  in  the  13lh 
of  Matthew  fulfilled:  "  While  men  sleep"  (during  a  long  sleepy,  dead  lime  in 
the  church),  **  the  enemy  has  sowed  tares ;"  now  is  the  tune  "  when  the  blade 
is  sprung  up,"  and  religion  is  reviving ;  and  now  some  of  the  servants  who 
have  the  care  of  the  fiehl  say,  "  I^t  us  go  and  gather  up  the  tares."     1  know 
there  is  a  great  aptness  in  men  who  sup|)Ose  they  have  had  some  experience  ol 
the  {K)wer  of  religion,  to  think  themselves  sufficient  to  discern  and  determine  the 
st^te  of  others  by  a  little  conversation  with  them  ;  and  experience  has  taught 
me  that  this  is  an  error.     I  once  did  not  imagine  that  the  heart  of  man  had 
been  so  unsearchable  as  it  is.     I  am  less  charitable,  and  less  uncharitable  than 
once  I  was.   1  find  more  things  in  wicked  men  that  may  counterfeit,  and  make 
a  fair  show  of  piety ;  and  more  ways  that  the  remaining  corruption  of  the 
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godly  may  make  them  appear  like  carnal  men,  formalists,  and  dead  hypocrites, 
♦han  once  I  knew  of.  The  longer  I  live,  the  less  I  wonder  that  God  challenges 
It  as  his  prerogative  to  try  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men,  and  directs  that 
this  business  should  be  let  alone  till  harvest.  I  desire  to  adore  the  wisdom  of 
God,  and  his  goodness  to  me  and  my  fellow-creatures,  that  he  has  not  com- 
mitted this  great  business  into  the  hands  of  such  a  poor,  weak,  and  dim-sighted 
creature;  one  of  so  much  blindness,  pride,  partiality,  prejudice,  and  decei'tful- 
ness  of  heart ;  but  has  committed  it  into  the  hands  of  one  infinitely  litter  for  it, 
and  has  made  it  his  prerogative. 

The  talk  of  some  persons,  and  the  account  they  give  of  their  experiences, 
is  exceedingly  satisfying,  and  such  as  forbids  and  banishes  the  thought  of  their 
being  any  other  than  the  precious  children  of  God.  It  obliges  and  as  it  were 
forces  full  charity ;  but  yet  we  must  allow  the  Scriptures  to  stand  good  that 
speak  of  ever^  thing  in  the  saint,  belonging  to  the  spiritual  and  divine  life,  as 
hidden,  Col.  lii.  3, 4.  Their  food  is  the  hidden  manna ;  they  have  meat  to 
eat  that  others  know  not  of;  a  stranger  intermeddles  not  with  their  joys.  The 
heart  in  which  they  possess  their  divme  distinguishing  ornaments,  is  the  hidden 
man,  and  in  the  sight  of  God  only,  1  Pet.  iii.  4.  Their  new  name,  which 
Christ  has  given  them,  no  man  knows  but  he  that  receives  it,  Rev.  ii.  17.  The 
praise  of  the  true  Israelites,  whose  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  is  not  of 
men,  but  of  God,  Rom.  ii.  29  ;  that  is,  they  can  be  certainly  known  and  dis- 
cerned to  be  IsraeUtes,  so  as  to  have  the  honor  that  belongs  to  such,  only  of 
God  ;  as  appears  by  the  use  of  the  like  expression  by  the  same  apostle,  1  Cor. 
iv.  5.  Here  he  speaks  of  its  being  God's  prerogative  to  judge  who  are  upright 
Christians,  and  what  he  will  do  at  the  day  of  judgment,  adding,  ''  and  then 
sliall  every  man  have  praise  of  God." 

The  instance  of  Judas  is  remarkable;  whom — though  he  had  been  so 
much  amongst  the  rest  of  the  disciples,  all  persons  of  true  experience, 
yet — his  associates  never  seemed  to  have  entertained  a  thought  of  his  being 
any  other  than  a  true  disciple,  till  he  discovered  himself  by  his  scandalous 
practice.  And  the  instance  of  JihUophd  is  also  very  remarkable;  David 
did  not  suspect  him,  though  so  wise  and  holy  a  man,  so  great  a  divine,  and  had 
such  a  great  acquaintance  with  Scripture.  He  knew  more  than  all  his  teachers, 
more  than  the  ancients,  was  grown  old  in  experience,  and  was  in  the  greatest 
ripeness  of  his  judgment.  He  was  a  ^reat  prophet,  and  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted  with  Ahitophel,  he  being  his  himiliar  friend,  and  most  intimate  com- 
panion ir.  religious  and  spiritual  concerns.  Yet  David  cot  only  never  disco- 
vered him  to  be  a  hypocrite,  but  relied  upon  him  as  a  true  saint.  He  relished 
his  religious  discourse,  it  was  sweet  to  him,  and  he  counted  him  an  eminent 
saint ;  so  that  he  made  him  above  any  other  man  his  guide  and  counsellor  in 
soul  matters ;  but  yet  he  was  not  only  no  saint,  but  a  notoriously  wicked  man, 
a  murderous,  vile  wretch.  Psal.lv.  11 — 14,  '*  Wickedness  b  in  the  midst 
thereof;  deceit  and  guile  depart  not  from  he.*  streets:  for  it  was  not  an  open 
enemy  that  reproached  me,  then  I  could  have  borne  it :  neither  was  it  he  that 
hated  me,  that  did  magnify  himself  against  me,  then  I  would  have  hid  myself  from 
him  :  but  it  was  thou,  a  man  mine  equal,  my  guide  and  mine  acquaintance :  we 
took  sweet  counsel  together,  and  walked  unto  the  house  of  God  in  company." 
To  suppose  that  men  have  ability  and  right  to  determine  the  state  of  the 
•ouls  of  visible  Christians,  and  so  to  make  an  open  separation  between  saints 
and  hy|X)crites,  that  true  saints  may  be  of  one  visible  company-,  and  hypocrites 
of  another,  separated  by  a  partition  that  men  make,  carries  m  it  an  inconsis- 
tency: for  it  supposes  that  God  has  given  men  power  to  make  another 
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\isible  church,  within  his  visible  church ;  for  oy  visible  Christians  or  visible 
saints  is  meant,  persons  who  have  a  right  to  be  received  as  such  in  the  eye  of 
a  public  charity.  None  can  have  a  right  to  exclude  any  one  of  this  visible 
church  but  in  the  way  of  that  regular  ecclesiastical  proceeding,  which  God 
has  established  in  his  visible  church. — I  beg  of  those  who  have  a  true  zeal  for 
promoting  this  work  of  God,  well  to  consider  these  things.  I  am  persuaded, 
that  as  many  of  them  as  have  much  to  do  with  souls,  if  they  do  not  hearken 
to  me  now,  will  be  of  the  same  mind  when  they  have  had  more  experience. 

And  another  thin^  that  I  would  entreat  the  zealous  friends  of  this  glorious 
-work  of  God  to  avoid,  is  managing  the  controversy  with  opposers  with  too 
much  heat,  and  appearance  of  an  angry  zeal ;  and  particularly  insisting  very 
much  in  public  prayer  and  preaching,  on  the  persecution  of  opposers.  If  then 
persecution  w*ere  ten  times  so  great  as  it  is,  methinks  it  would  not  be  best  to 
say  so  much  about  it.  If  it  becomes  Christians  to  be  like  lambs,  not  apt  to 
complain  and  cry  when  they  are  hurt ;  it  becomes  them  to  be  dumb  and  not  to 
open  their  mouth,  after  the  example  of  our  dear  Redeemer  ;  and  not  to  be  like 
swine,  that  are  apt  to  scream  aloud  when  they  are  touched.  We  should  not 
be  ready  presently  to  think  and  speak  of  fire  from  heaven,  when  the  Samari-* 
tans  oppose  us,  and  will  not  receive  us  into  their  villages.  God's  zealous  min« 
isters  would  do  well  to  think  of  the  direction  the  apostle  Paul  gave  to  a  zeal* 
ous  minister,  2  Tim  ii.  24 — 26  :  "And  the  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive, 
but  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  apt  to  teach,  patient,  in  meekness  instructing  those 
that  oppose  themselves ;  if  God  peradventure  will  give  them  repentance,  to  the 
acknowledging  of  the  truth;  and  that  they  may  recover  themselves  out  of  the 
snare  of  the  devil,  who  are  taken  captive  by  him  at  his  will." 

I  would  humbly  recommend  to  those  that  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
would  advance  his  kingdom,  a  goml  attendance  to  that  excellent  rule  of  pru- 
dence which  Christ  has  left  us.  Matt.  ix.  16,  17 :  "  No  man  putteth  a  piece  of 
new  cloth  into  an  old  garment;  io«  that  which  is  put  in  to  fill  it  up,  taketh  from 
the  garment,  and  the  rent  is  made  worse  Neither  do  men  put  new  wine  into 
old  bottles;  else  the  bottles  break  and  ihe  wine  runneth  out,  and  the  bottles 
perish.  But  they  put  new  wine  into  new  bottles,  and  both  are  preserved."  I 
am  afraid  the  wine  is  now  running  out  in  some  part  of  this  land,  for  w*ant  of 
attending  to  this  rule.  For  though  I  believe  we  have  confined  ourselves  too 
much  to  a  certain  stated  method  and  form  in  the  management  of  our  religious 
affairs  ;  which  has  had  a  tendency  to  cause  all  our  religion  to  degenerate  into 
mere  formality ;  yet  whatever  has  the  appearance  of  a  great  innovation — that 
tends  much  to  shock  and  surprise  people's  minds,  and  to  set  them  a  talking  and 
disputing — tends  greatly  to  hinder  the  progress  of  the  power  of  religion.  It 
raises  the  opposition  of  some,  diverts  the  mincb  of  others,  and  perplexes  many 
with  doubts  and  scruples.  It  causes  people  to  swerve  from  their  great  business, 
ind  turn  aside  to  vain  jangling.  Therefore  that  which  is  very  much  beside  the 
common  practice,  unless  it  be  a  thing  in  its  own  nature  of  considerable  impor- 
tance,  had  better  be  avoided.  Herein  we  shall  follow  the  example  of  one  who 
bad  the  greatest  success  in  propagating  the  pow^er  of  religion  :  1  Cor.  ix.  20^> 
23,  "  Unto  the  Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew,  that  I  might  gam  the  Jews ;  to  them 
that  are  under  the  law,  as  under  the  law,  that  I  might  gain  them  that  are  under 
the  law  ;  to  them  that  are  without  law,  as  without  law,  (being  not  without  law 
to  God,  but  under  the  law  to  Christ,)  that  I  might  ^ain  them  that  are  without  law. 
To  the  weak  became  I  as  weak,  that  I  might  gam  the  weak  I  am  made  all 
things  to  all  men,  that  I  might  by  all  means  save  some.  And  this  I  do  for  the 
gospel's  sake,  that  I  might  be  partaker  thereof  with  you.'* 
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CONCERNING  OOD's  MORAL  GOVERNMENT,  A  FUTURE  STATE,  AND  THE  IMMORTALITY  OP 

THE  SOUL. 

§  1.  The  God  that  is  the  Creator  of  the  world,  is  doubtless  also  the  Gov- 
ernor of  it :  for  he  is  able  to  govern  it.  He  that  had  power  to  give  being  to 
the  world,  and  set  all  the  parts  of  it  in  order,  has  doubtless  power  to  dispose 
of  the  world  that  he  has  made ;  to  continue  the  order  he  has  constituted, 
or  to  alter  it.  He  that  gave  being  at  first,  can  continue  being,  or  put  an  end 
to  it ;  and  therefore  nothing  can  stand  in  his  way.  If  any  thing  stands  in  his 
way,  he  can  put  an  end  to  its  being,  or  diminish  it,  and  weaken  it  as  he  pleases. 
He  that  constituted  the  world  in  a  certain  order,  can,  if  he  pleases  constitute 
things  otherwise,  in  another  order,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  once  or  gradu- 
ally ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  he  can  cause  what  alterations  he  pleases  in 
the  state  of  things,  or  cause  the  state  of  things  to  proceed  in  what  course  he 
pleases.  He  that  first  gave  the  laws  of  nature,  must  have  all  nature  in  his 
hands  :  so  tliat  it  is  evident  God  has  the  world  in  his  hands,  to  dispose  of  as  he 

E leases.  And,  as  God  is  able,  so  he  is  inclined,  to  govern  the  world.  For,  as 
e  is  an  understanding  being,  he  had  some  end  in  what  he  did,  when  he  made 
the  world  :  he  made  the  world  foi  some  end,  otherwise  he  did  not  act  as  a 
voluntary  agent  in  making  the  world.  And,  if  this  world  did  not  come  into 
being  by  the  voluntary  act  of  some  cause,  then  it  was  not  made.  That  being 
never  acts  voluntarily,  that  has  no  end  in  what  he  does,  and  aims  at  nothing  at 
all  in  it.  Neither  God  nor  man  is  properly  said  to  make  any  thing  that  neces« 
sarily  or  accidentally  proceeds  from  them,  but  that  only  which  is  voluntarily  pro- 
duced. Besides,  we  see  in  the  particular  parts  of  the  world,  that  God  had  a  par- 
ticular end  in  their  formation.  They  are  fitted  for  such  an  end.  By  which  it 
appears,  that  the  Creator  did  act  as  a  voluntary  agent,  proposing  final  causes 
in  the  work  of  creation :  and  he  that  made  the  particular  parts  for  certain  ends, 
doubtless  made  the  whole  for  a  certain  end.  And,  if  God  made  the  world  for 
some  end,  doubtless  he  will  choose  to  have  this  world  dis|)osed  of  to  answer 
that  end.  For  his  proposing  the  end,  supposes,  that  he  chooses  it  should  be 
obtained.  Therefore,  it  follows,  that  God  will  choose  to  take  care  that  the 
world  be  dis|K)sed  of  to  the  obtaining  of  his  own  ends,  which  is  the  same  thing 
as  liis  choosing  to  have  the  government  of  the  world.  And  it  is  manifest,  in 
fact,  that  God  is  not  careless  how  the  affairs  and  concerns  of  the  world  that  he 
has  made  proceed,  because  be  was  not  careless  of  this  matter  in  the  creation 
itself;  as  It  is  apparent,  by  the  manner  and  order  in  which  things  were  created, 
that  God,  in  creating,  took  care  of  the  future  progress  and  state  of  things  in  the 
work!.  He  contrived  that  things  might  so  and  so  proceed  and  be  regulated, 
and  that  things  might  go  in  such  and  such  a  course,  and  ttiat  such  and  such 
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events  might  be  produced.  So  that  it  is  manifest,  the  Creator  is  not  tMTtitm 
of  the  state  of  things  in  his  world.  This  being  established,  I  now  proceed  to 
show,  that  it  must  be,  that  God  maintains  a  moral  government  over  the  world 
of  mankind. 

Firsty  If  it  be  certain,  that  God  is  concerned,  and  does  take  care  how  thin^ 
proceed  in  the  state  of  the  world  that  he  has  made,  then  he  will  be  especially 
concerned  how  things  proceed  in  the  state  of  the  world  of  mankind.  This  i* 
manifest  by  three  thmgs  :  1.  Mankind  are  the  principal  part  of  the  visible  cre- 
ation. They  are  in  the  image  of  their  Creator,  in  that  respect,  that  they  have 
understanding,  and  are  voluntary  agents,  and  can  produce  works  of  their  own 
will,  desi^  and  contrivance,  as  God  does.  And  the  Creator  looks  upon  them 
as  the  principal  part  of  his  visible  creation,  as  b  manifest,  because  he  hath  set 
them  at  the  head  of  his  creation.  He  has  subjected  other  things  to  them.  The 
world  is  evidently  made  to  be  a  habitation  for  man,  and  all  things  about  him , 
are  subordinated  to  his  use.  Now,  if  God  be  careful  how  the  world  that  he 
has  made  be  regulated,  that  his  end  may  be  answered,  and  that  it  may  not  be 
in  vain,  he  will  be  especially  careful  of  this  concerning  the  principal  part  of  it, 
and  in  the  same  proportion  that  it  is  principal  or  superior  m  his  own  account 
to  the  rest.  Because,  if  that  superior  part  be  in  vain,  there  is  much  more  in 
vain,  than  if  a  less  part  was  in  vain  ;  so  much  more,  as  his  loss  (as  I  may  sny) 
is  so  much  the  greater,  in  its  being  in  vain,  according  as  the  part  is  superior  in 
his  account. 

2.  The  more  God  has  respect  to  any  part  of  the  world  he  has  made,  the  more 
concerned  he  will  be  about  the  state  of  that  part  of  the  world.  But  it  is  mani- 
fest, by  the  creation  itself,  that  God  has  more  respect  or  regard  to  man,  than 
to  any  other  part  of  the  visible  creation ;  because  he  has  evidently  made  and 
fitted  other  parts  to  man's  use.  If  God  be  concerned  how  things  proceed  in 
ttie  world  he  has  made,  he  will  be  so  chiefly  in  that  part  of  his  world  that  he 
has  ^et  his  heart  most  upon. 

3.  It  is  evident,  that  God  is  principally  concerned  about  the  state  of  things 
in  the  world  of  mankind.     In  creation,  he  subordinated  the  state  of  things  in 
the  inferior  world,  to  the  state  of  things  in  the  world  of  mankind  ;  and  so  con- 
trived, that  the  affairs  of  the  former  should  be  subservient  to  the  affairs  of  the 
latter.     And  therefore  God  will  not  leave  the  world  of  mankind  to  themselves, 
without  taking  any  care  to  govern  and  order  their  state  so,  that  this  part  of  the 
world  may  be  regulated  decently  and  beautifully,  that  there  may  be  good  order 
in  the  intelligent,  voluntary,  active  part  of  God's  creation,  as  well  as  in  the  in- 
ferior and  inanimate  parts  of  it ;  especially  in  what  concerns  it  as  an  intelligent, 
voluntar}',  and  active,  and  so  a  superior  part  of  the  creation :  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  he  will  t-ike  care  that  the  world  of  mankind  be  well  regulated  with 
respect  to  its  moral  state ;  and  so  will  maintain  a  goo<i  moral  government  over 
the  world  of  mankind.     It  is  evident,  by  the  manner  in  which  God  has  formed 
and  constituted  other  thin(;s,that  he  has  respect  to  beauty,  good  oider  and  regu- 
lation, proportion  and  harmony  ;  so,  in  the  system  of  the  world,  in  the  seasons 
of  the  year,  in  the  formation  of  plants,  and  of  the  various  parts  of  the  human 
bo^ly.     Surely,  therelon-,  he  will  not  leave  the  principal  part  of  the  creation, 
about  the  state  of  which  he  is  evidently,  in  fact,  chiefly  concerned    without 
making  any  proper  provision  for  its  bein*^  in  any  other  than  a  state  of  deformi- 
ty, discord,  and  the  most  hateful  and  dreadful  confusion.     And  especially  so, 
in  what  relates  to  those  things  in  them,  by  which  alone  they  are  distinguished, 
and  are  suj^erior  and  more  valuable  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  viz.,  their  intel* 
licence,  and  will,  and  voluntary  actions;  and  therefore,  upon  the  account  ot 
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which  alone,  God  has  more  regard  to  Ihera,  and  is  more  concerned  about  their 
state. 

By  what  has  been  already  said,  God  is  masl  concerned  about  ihe  state  and 
government  of  that  which  is  highest  in  his  creation,  and  which  he  values  most; 
and  so  he  is  principally  concerned  about  the  orclei  ing  the  state  of  mankind, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  creation  that  he  has  made  superior,  and  that  he  values 
most :  and  therefore,  in  like  manner,  it  follows,  that  he  is  principally  concerned 
about  the  regulation  of  that  which  he  values  most  in  men,  viz.,  what  appertains 
to  his  intelligence  and  voluntary  acts.  If  there  be  any  thing  in  the  principal 
part  of  the  creation,  that  the  Creator  values  more  than  other  parts,  it  must  be 
that  wherein  it  is  above  them,  or,  at  least,  something  wherein  it  differs  from 
them.  But  the  only  thing  wherein  men  differ  from  the  inferior  creation,  is  in- 
telligent perception  and  action.  This  is  that  in  which  the  Creator  has  made 
man  to  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  creation,  and  by  which  ho  has  set  him  over 
it,  and  by  which  he  governs  the  inferior  creatures,  and  uses  them  for  himself; 
and  therefore,  it  must  needs  be,  that  the  Creator  should  be  chiefly  concerned, 
that  the  state  of  mankind  should  be  regulated  according  to  hu"  will,  with  respect 
to  what  appertains  to  him  as  an  intelligent,  voluntary  creatuit*.  Hence  it  must 
be,  that  God  does  take  care,  that  a  good  moral  pjovernment  shoulil  be  main- 
tained over  men;  that  his  intelligent,  voluntary  acts  should  be  all  subject  to 
rules ;  and  that  with  respect  to  them  all,  he  should  be  the  subject  of  judicial 

Eroceeding.  For  unless  this  be,  there  is  no  care  taken,  that  the  slate  of  man- 
ind,  with  respect  to  their  intellij^ent,  voluntary  acts,  should  be  regulated  at 
all ;  but  all  things  will  be  remedilessly  in  the  utmost  deformity,  conlusicn  and 
ruin.  The  worlil  of  mankind,  instead  of  beinij  >uperior,  will  be  the  worse,  and 
more  hateful,  and  the  more  vile  and  miserable,  tor  having  the  lacuhiesof  reason 
and  will ;  and  this  highest  part  of  the  creation  will  be  the  lowest,  and  infinitely 
the  most  confused  and  delornied,  and  detestable,  without  any  provision  fur 
rectifying  its  evils.  And  the  God  of  order,  peace  and  harmony,  that  constitu- 
ted tlie  inferior  parts  of  the  world,  which  he  has  subjected  to  man,  and  made 
subservient  to  him,  in  such  decency,  beauty  and  harmony,  will  appear  to  have 
left  this  chief  part  of  his  work,  and  the  end  of  all  the  rest,  to  the  rtijjn  of  ever- 
lasting di^K:ord,  confusion  and  ruin  ;  contradicting  and  conflicting  wiib  its  own 
nature  and  faculties;  having  reason,  and  yet  acting  in  all  things  contradictory 
to  it ;  being  men,  but  yet  beasts;  setting  sense  above  reas(m;  improving  reasor 
only  as  a  weapon  of  mischief  and  destruction  of  God's  workmanship,  (jod  ha? 
so  made  and  constitute<l  the  world  of  mankind,  that  he  has  maile  it  natural  am 
necessary,  that  they  should  be  concerned  one  with  another,  linkeil  together  ii 
society,  by  the  manner  of  their  propagation,  their  descending  one  from  another 
and  their  need  one  of  another,  and  their  inclination  to  society.  We  see,  that 
in  other  parts  of  the  creation,  wherein  many  particulars  are  dependent  and 
united  into  one  bo<ly,  there  is  an  excellent  harmony  and  mutual  subserviency 
tliroughout  the  whole;  as  in  all  bodies  natural.  How  then  can  we  U'lieve, 
that  G04I  has  orderetl  so  much  of  the  contrary  in  the  principal  part  of  bis 
creation  ? 

Secondly,  I  would  argue,  that  God  must  maintain  a  moral  governim  nt  over 
mankind,  thus: — It  is  evident,  that  it  was  agreeable  to  the  Creator's  design, 
that  there  should  be  some  moral  government  and  order  maintaineti  amongst 
men  ;  because,  without  any  kind  of  moral  government  at  all,  either  in  nations, 
provinces,  towns,  or  families,  and  als3  without  any  divine  government  over  the 
whole,  the  world  of  mankind  could  not  subsist.  The  world  of  manki^id  would 
destroy  itself.     Men  would  be  not  only  much  more  destructive  to  each  other, 
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than  any  kind  of  animals  are  to  their  own  species,  but  a  thousand  times  more 
than  any  kind  of  beasts  are  to  those  of  any  other  species.  Therefore,  the  nature 
that  God  has  given  all  mankind,  and  the  circumstances  he  has  placed  them  all 
in,  lead  all,  in  all  ages  throughout  the  habitable  world,  into  moral  government. 
And  the  Creator  doubtless  intended  this  for  the  preservation  of  this  highest 
species  of  creatures  that  he  has  made ;  otherwise  he  has  made  much  less  pro- 
vision for  the  defence  and  preservation  of  this  species,  than  of  any  other  species. 
There  is  no  kind  of  creature  that  he  hath  made,  that  he  has  left  without  proper 
means  for  its  own  preservation.  Every  creature  is  some  way  furnished  for  this. 
But  unless  man's  own  reason,  to  be  improved  in  moral  rule  and  order,  be  the 
means  he  has  provided  for  the  preservation  of  man,  he  has  provided  him  with 
no  means  at  all.  Therefore,  it  is  doubtless  the  original  design  of  the  Creator, 
that  there  should  be  such  a  kind  of  thing  as  moral  subordination  amongst  men, 
and  that  he  designed  there  should  be  heads,  princes  or  governors,  to  whom 
honor,  subjection  and  obedience  should  be  paid.  Now,  this  strongly  argues, 
that  the  Creator  himself  will  maintain  a  moral  government  over  the  whole, 
several  ways: 

1.  Without  this,  the  preservation  of  the  species  is  but  very  imperfectly  pro- 
vider! for.  If  men  have  nothing  but  human  government  to  be  a  restraint  upon 
their  lusts,  and  have  no  rule  or  judgment  of  a  universal  omniscient  governor  to 
be  a  restraint  upon  their  consciences,  still  they  are  left  in  a  most  woful  condi- 
tion, an<l  the  preservation  and  comn^on  benefit  of  the  species,  according  to  its 
necessities,  and  the  exigencies  of  its  place,  nature,  and  circumstances  in  the  crea- 
tion, is  in  no  wise  provided  for,  as  the  preservation  and  necessities  of  other  spe* 
cies  are. 

2.  As  the  Creator  has  made  it  necessary,  that  there  should  be  some  of 
our  fellow-creatures  that  should  have  rule  over  us,  he  has  therein  so  ordered  it, 
that  some  of  them  should  have  some  image  of  his  own  disposing  power  over 
others.  (For,  as  was  shown  before,  Go<l  has  the  disposing  power  of  the  whole 
world.)  Now,  is  it  reasonable  to  think,  that  the  Creator  would  so  constitute 
the  circumstances  o(  mankind,  that  some  particular  persons,  that  have  only  a 
little  image  and  shadow  of  his  greatness  and  power  over  men,  should  exercise 
it,  in  giving  forth  eilicts,  an<l  executing  judgment ;  and  that  he  who  is  above 
all,  and  the  original  of  all,  should  exercise  no  power  in  this  way  himself,  when 
mankind  stand  in  so  much  more  need  of  such  an  exercise  of  his  power,  than  of 
the  power  of  human  governors  ? 

3.  He  has  infinitely  the  greatest  right  to  exorcise  the  power  of  a  moral 

i Governor,  if  he  pleases.  His  relation  to  man  as  his  Creator,  most  naturally 
eads  to  it.  He  is  infinitely  the  most  worthy  of  that  respect,  honor  and  subjec- 
tion that  is  due  to  a  moral  governor.  He  has  infinitely  the  best  qualifications 
of  a  governor,  being  infinitely  wise,  powerful  and  holy,  and  his  government 
will  be  infinitely  the  most  effectual  to  answer  the  ends  of  government. 

4.  It  is  manifest,  that  the  Creator  of  the  world,  in  constituting  human  mora) 
governments  among  men,  has,  in  that  constitution,  had  great  respect  to  those 
qualifications,  and  that  relation,  and  those  rights  and  obligations,  in  those  that 
be  has  appointe<l  to  be  rulers,  and  in  putting  others  under  their  moral  govern- 
ment, which  he  has  in  himself  in  a  vastly  more  eminent  degree.  As  particu- 
larly, in  family  government,  or  the  government  of  parents  over  their  children 
which  of  all  other  kinds  of  hitman  moral  government  is  most  evidently  founded 
in  nature,  and  which  the  preservation  of  the  species  doth  most  immeflintely  re* 
quire,  and  most  naturally  and  directly  lead  to.  Here  God  hath  set  those  to  be 
moral  rulers,  that  are  the  wiser  and  stronger,  and  that  are  the  causes  of 
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Other  beings,  and  that  are  their  preservers,  and  that  provide  for  them  ;  and  hai 
appointed  those  to  be  in  subjection  that  are  less  knowing  and  weaker,  and  have 
received  being  from  Iheir  rulers,  and  are  dependent  and  are  preserved  and 
maintained.  Would  not  he  therefore  maintain  moral  government  himself  over 
mankind,  who  is  their  universal  father,  is  the  author  of  all  their  beings,  is  their 
universal  preserver,  and  maintains  all,  and  provides  all  with  food  and  raiment, 
and  all  the  necessaries  and  enjoyments  of  life,  and  is  infinitely  wiser  and  stronger 
than  they  ?  Would  not  he  maintain  a  moral  government  over  men,  who  need 
his  government,  as  children  need  the  government  of  their  parents,  and  who  arc 
no  more  fit  to  be  led  to  themselves  in  the  world  without  his  rules,  directions, 
his  authority,  promises,  threatenings  and  judgment,  than  children  are  fit  to  be 
left  to  themselves  in  a  house? 

Thirdly^  As  man  is  made  capable  of  knowing  his  Creator,  so  he  is  capable 
of  a  high  esteem  of  his  peifections,  his  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and 
capable  of  loving  him^  and  entertaining  great  respect  for  him  and  for  his  per- 
fections. He  is  capable  of  a  proper  esteem  of  God  for  his  wise  and  excellent 
and  wonderful  works,  which  he  beholds;  and  for  their  admirable  contrivance, 
which  appears  in  so  excellently  ordering  all  things ;  and  of  gratitude  to  him 
for  all  the  gocnlness  that  he  himself  is  the  subject  of;  or,  on  the  contrary,  of 
shghting  and  despi^^ing  him,  and  hating  him,  fmding  fault  with  his  works,  re- 
proaching him  for  them,  slighting  all  his  goodness  which  he  receives  from  him  ; 
yea,  hating  him  lor  ordering  things  in  Lis  providence  to  him  as  he  has  done, 
and  cursing  and  blaspheming  him  for  it. 

Now,  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  God  should  be  an  indifferent  spec- 
tator of  these  things  in  his  own  cieature,  that  he  has  made  in  his  own  image, 
and  made  superior  to  all  other  creatures,  having  subjected  the  rest  of  the  creation 
to  him,  and  wliom  he  has  distinguished  from  all  other  creatures,  in  giving  him 
intelligence,  and  mailing  him  capable  of  knowing  himself;  and  in  a  creature 
that  he  values  above  all  the  rest  of  the  creation,  and  that  he  has  had  more  respect 
to  in  the  creation  than  to  every  other  species.  It  cannot  be  equally  agreeable 
to  him,  whether  he  gives  him  proper  esteem,  and  love,  and  honor,  and  grati- 
tude, and  pays  pioper  respect  to  him  in  his  own  heart ;  or  on  the  contrary,  un- 
reasonably despises,  hates,  and  curses  him.  And  if  he  be  not  an  indifferent 
upectalor  of  these  things,  then  he  will  not  act  as  a  perfectly  indifferent  specta- 
tor, anti  wholly  let  men  alone,  and  order  things  in  no  respect  differently  for 
those  ends  one  way  or  other.  But  so  it  must  be,  if  God  maintains  no  moral 
government  over  mankiinl. 

Fourthly,  As  man  is  made  ciipable  of  knowing  his  Creator,  so  he  is  capa- 
ble of  knowing  his  will  in  many  things,  i.  e.,  he  is  capable  of  knowing  hia 
ends  in  this  anil  the  other  works  of  his,  which  he  beholds.  For  it  is  this  way 
principally  that  he  comes  to  know  there  is  a  God,  even  by  seeing  the  final 
causes  of  things  ;  by  seeing  that  such  and  such  things  are  plainly  designed  and 
contrived  for  such  and  sui  h  ends  ;  and  therefore  he  is  capable  of  either  com- 
plying with  the  will  of  his  Creator,  or  opposing  it  He  is  capable  of  falling  in 
with  God's  emls,  and  what  he  sees  his  Creator  aim  at,  antl  co-operating  with 
him,  or  of  setting  himself  against  the  Creator's  designs.  His  will  may  be  con- 
trary ;  as,  for  instance,  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  the  Creator's  design,  that  pa- 
rents should  nourish  their  children,  and  that  children  sliould  be  subject  to  their 
parents. 

If  a  man  therefore  should  murder  his  children,  or  if  children  should  rise  up 
and  murder  Iheir  parents,  they  would  oppose  the  Creator's  aims.  So  if  men  use 
the  several  bodily  organs  to  quite  contrary  purposes  to  those  for  which  they  were 
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given,  and  if  men  use  the  faculties  of  iheir  own  minds  to  ends  quJie  contrary  to 
those  they  were  fitted  for  (for  doubtless  they  were  given  and  fitted  for  some 
end  or  other),  so  he  may  use  that  dominion  over  the  creatures  that  the  Creator 
has  given  him,  against  the  ends  to  which  they  were  given.  For,  however  far 
we  suppose  man  may  be  from  being  capable  of  properly  frustrating  his  Creator, 
yet  he  is  capable  of  showing  that  his  will  is  contrary  to  his  Creator's  ends.  He 
may  oppose  his  Creator  in  his  will ;  he  may  dislike  God's  ends,  and  seek  others. 
Now,  the  Creator  cannot  be  an  indifferent  spectator  of  this ;  for  it  is  a  con- 
tradiction to  suppose,  thai  opposition  to  his  will  and  aims  should  be  as  agreea- 
ble to  him  in  itself,  as  complying  with  nis  will.  And  if  he  is  not  an  indirierent 
spectator,  then  he  will  not  act  as  such,  and  so  he  must  maintain  a  moral  gov- 
ernment over  mankind. 

This  argument  is  peculiarly  strong,  as  it  respects  man's  being  capable  of 
falling  in  with,  or  opposing  God^s  ends  in  his  own  creation,  and  his  endowing 
of  him  with  faculties  above  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  exceeding  manifest  con- 
cerning mankind,  that  God  must  have  made  them  for  some  end;  not  only  as  it 
is  evident  that  God  must  have  made  the  world  in  general  for  some  end,  and  as 
man  is  an  intelligent,  voluntary  agent ;  but  as  it  is  especially  manifest  Jrom 
fact,  that  God  has  made  mankind  for  some  special  end.  For,  it  is  apparent, 
in  fact,  that  God  has  made  the  inferior  parts  of  the  world  for  some  end,  and 
that  the  special  end  he  made  them  for,  is  to  subserve  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. Therefore,  above  all,  may  it  be  argue<l,  that  God  has  made  mankind 
for  some  end.  If  an  artificer  accomplishes  some  great  piece  of  workmanship, 
very  complicated,  and  with  a  vast  variety  of  parts,  but  the  whole  is  so  contriv- 
ed and  connected  together,  that  there  is  some  particular  part  which  all  the 
other  parts  have  respect  to,  and  are  to  subserve,  we  should  well  conclude  that 
the  workman  had  some  special  design  to  serve  by  that  part,  and  that  his  pecu- 
liar aim  in  the  whole,  was  what  he  intended  should  be  obtained  by  that  part. 
Now  man,  the  principal  part  of  the  creation,  is  capable  of  knowing  his  Creator, 
and  is  capable  of  discerning  Go<rs  ends  in  the  formation  of  other  things;  there- 
fore, doubtless,  since  God  discovers  to  him  the  ends  for  which  he  has  made 
other  things,  it  would  be  very  strange  if  he  should  not  let  him  know  the  end 
for  which  he  himself  is  made,  or  for  which  he  had  such  distinguishing  faculties 
given  him,  whereby  he  is  set  above  other  parts  of  the  creation.  Therelbre,  in 
the  use  of  his  own  faculties,  he  must  either  fall  in  with  the  known  design  of 
the  Creator  in  giving  them,  or  thwart  it.  He  must  either  co-operate  with  his 
Creator,  as  complying  with  the  end  of  his  own  being,  or  wittingly  set  himself 
as  his  enemy.  This  the  Creator  cannot  be  an  inditferent  spectator  of;  and, 
therefore,  by  what  wa<i  said  before,  will  not  act  as  an  inditferent  spectator  of, 
and  so  roust  maintain  moral  government  over  mankind. 

FifllUyy  It  may  be  argued,  that  it  must  be  that  God  maintains  a  moral 
government  over  the  world  of  mankind,  from  this,  that  the  special  end  of  the 
being  of  mankind  is  something  wherein  he  has  to  do  with  his  Creator ;  some 
business  wherein  he  is  especially  concerned  with  G04I.  The  special  end  of  the 
brute  creation  is  something  wherein  they  are  concerned  with  men.  But  man*8 
special  end  is  some  improvement  or  use  of  his  faculties  towards  G(kI.  First,  I 
would  show  the  truth  of  this,  and  then  would  show  (he  consequence. 

And,  as  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  the  following  things  make  it 
manifest. 

1.  The  special  end  for  which  God  made  mankind,  is  something  rer}'  diverse 
and  very  superior  to  those  ends  for  which  be  made  any  part  of  the  inferior 
creation;  because   God  has  made  mac  very  ditferent  from  them.     He  has 
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vastly  distingtii'hed  him  in  the  nature  that  he  has  given  him,  the  faculties  with 
which  he  has  endowed  him,  and  the  place  he  has  set  him  in  the  creation.  Now, 
if  he  has  made  man  for  nothing  dinerent  from  what  he  has  made  other  crea- 
tures, then  he  hath  thus  done  in  vain. 

2.  Man's  special  end  does  not  respect  any  other  parts  of  the  visible 
creation.  All  these  are  below  him,  and  all,  as  we  observed  before,  are  made 
for  him,  to  be  subservient  to  his  use.  Their  special  end  respects  him  ;  but  his 
special  end  does  not  respect  them.  For,  in  the  first  place,  this  is  unreasonable 
in  itself:  if  they  are  in  their  formation  and  end  suboidinated  to  him,  and  sub- 
jected to  him,  then  the  Maker  set  a  greater  value  on  him  than  them,  and  gives 
them  to  him,  and  for  him,  to  be  spent  for  him  ;  and  therefore  he  has  not  made 
him  for  them.  For  that  would  be  to  suppose  them  most  valuable  in  the  eyes 
of  their  Maker.  And,  secondly,  it  is  manifest  in  fact  that  the  being  of  man* 
kind  does  not  subserve  to  the  benefit  of  the  inferior  creatures,  any  farther  than 
is  just  necessary  to  turn  them  to  his  own  use,  and  spend  them  in  it. 

We  may  add  to  this,  that  the  special  end  of  man  does  not  only  respect 
liim  as  consisting  in  his  own  happiness  as  separate  from  God,  and  as  having 
nothing  to  do  with  him,  or  in  his  own  happiness  consisting  in  the  enjoyments 
of  the  visible  world.  The  happiness  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  in  their 
worldly  enjoyments,  is  not  great  enough  or  durable  enough  to  prove  such  a 
supposition,  as  that  the  end  of  all  things  in  the  whole  visible  universe  is  only 
that  happiness.  Therefore,  nothing  else  remains,  no  other  supposition  is  pos- 
sible, but  that  man's  special  end,  or  that  which  he  is  made  for,  respects  the 
Creator,  or  is  somethinsj  wherein  he  has  imme<liately  to  do  with  his  Creator. 

3.  If  God  has  made  men  above  other  creatures,  with  capacities  superior  to 
them,  for  some  special  end,  lor  which  other  creatures  are  not  made,  that  spe- 
cial end  must  be  something  p«*culiar  to  them,  for  which  they  are  capacitated 
and  fitted  by  those  superior  faculties.  Now,  the  p;reatest  thing  that  men  are 
capacitated  tor,  by  their  faculties,  more  than  the  beasts,  is  that  they  are  capable 
of  having  intercourse  with  their  Creator,  as  intelligent  and  voluntary  agents. 
Tliey  are  capable  of  knowing  him,  and  capable  of  esteeming  and  loving  him, 
and  capable  of  receiving  instructions  and  commands  from  him,  and  capable  ol 
obeying  and  serving  him,  if  he  be  pleased  to  give  commands  and  make  a  reve- 
lation of  his  mind.  What  business  or  enjoyment,  in  any  measure  so  distin- 
guishing and  peculiar,  are  men  capacitated  for,  by  their  superior  faculties,  as 
this?  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  material  that  is  entirely  peculiar,  and  in  its 
nature  distinguished.  Men  could  have  done  as  well,  and  better  for  such 
things,  and  have  been  beasts  or  birds.  It  is  a  vast  difference  that  God  has 
made  between  some  of  his  creatures  and  others ;  that  he  has  made  one  kind 
capable  of  knowing  himself,  and  so  of  loving  and  serving  him  and  enjoying 
him.  Surely  this  is  not  without  some  end.  He  that  has  done  nothing  in  the 
inferior  world  in  vain,  has  not  criven  man  this  capacity  in  vain.  The  sun  has 
not  its  li^ht  uiven  it  without  a  final  cause ;  and  shall  we  suppose  th.it  mankind 
has  this  light  of  the  knnwle«lije  of  their  Creator,  without  a  final  cause  ? 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  the  special  end  for  which  God  has  ma<le  man,  is 
something  wherein  he  has  intercourse  wifh  his  Creator,  as  an  intelligent, 
voluntary  agent.  Hence  the  consequence  is  certain,  that  mankind  are  subject 
to  God's  moral  government.  For  there  can  be  no  such  thinc^  maintamed  as  a 
communication  between  God  and  man,  as  between  intelligent,  voluntary 
agents,  without  moral  c^overnment.  For,  in  maintaining  communication  or 
converse^  one  must  yield  to  the  other,  must  comply  with  the  other  ;  there  must 
be  union  of  wills ;  one  must  be  clothed  with  authority,  the  other  with  tub 
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mission.  If  God  has  made  man  to  converse  with  himself,  he  is  not  indiSerenf 
how  he  is  conversed  with.  One  manner  of  man's  behavior  towards  him. 
must  be  agreeable  to  his  will,  and  another  not ;  and  therefore  God  cannot  art 
as  indifferent  in  this  matter.  He  cannot  let  man  alone,  to  behave  toward  him 
just  as  he  pleases ;  therefore  there  must  be  moral  government.  God  cannoi 
be  indifferent,  whether  in  that  intercourse  between  him  and  man,  that  he  has 
made  mankind  for,  he  is  respected  and  honored,  or  is  condemned  and  hated 
Now,  as  the  consequence  of  the  whole,  I  would  infer  two  things : 

1.  A  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  For  unless  there  be  such  a 
state,  it  will  certainly  follow  that  God,  in  fact,  maintains  no  moral  government 
over  the  world  of  mankind.  For,  otherwise,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  rewarding  or  punishing  mankind,  according  to  any  visible  rule,  or,  in- 
deed,  according  to  any  order  or  method  whatsoever.  Without  this  there  may 
be  desires  manifested,  but  there  can  be  no  proper  laws  established,  and  no  au- 
thority maintained.  Nothing  is  more  manifest,  than  that  in  this  world  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  regular,  equal  disposing  of  rewards  and  punishments  of  men 
according  to  their  moral  estate.  There  is  nothing  in  God^s  disposals  toward 
men  in  this  world,  to  make  his  distributive  justice  and  judicial  equity  manifest 
or  visible,  but  all  things  are  in  the  greatest  confusion.  Oilten  the  wicked  pros* 
per,  and  are  not  in  trouble  as  other  men.  They  become  mighty  in  |)Ower ; 
yea,  it  has  commonly  been  so  in  all  ages,  that  they  have  been  upj>ermost  in 
the  world.  They  have  the  ascendant  over  the  righteous.  They  are  mounted 
on  thrones ;  while  the  righteous  remain  in  cottages.  And,  in  this  world,  the 
cause  of  the  just  is  not  vindicated.  Many  wicked  men  have  the  righteous  in 
their  power,  and  trample  them  under  fool,  and  become  their  cruel  persecutors: 
and  the  righteous  are  oppressed,  and  suffer  all  manner  of  injuries  and  cruellies ; 
while  the  wicked  live  and  rei^ii  in  great  glory  and  prosperity. 

What  has  been  said,  does  invincibly  argue  a  divine  revelation.  And  that. 
First,  Because  if  God  maintains  a  moral  government  over  mankind,  then  there 
must  be  rewards  and  punishments.  But  these  sanctions  must  be  declared :  lor 
instance,  the  punishments  which  enforce  God's  laws  must  be  made  known.  To 
suppose  that  God  keeps  up  an  equal,  perfect  moral  government  over  the  world  of 
mankind,  and  yet  leaves  men  wholly  at  a  loss  about  the  nature,  manner,  degree, 
time,  place,  and  continuance  of  their  punishment,  or  leaves  it  only  to  their  guesses, 
or  for  them  to  argue  it  out  from  the  nature  of  things,  as  well  as  they  can, and  every 
one  to  make  his  judgment  according  as  his  notions  shall  guide  him,  is  a  very  un- 
reasonable supposition.  If  moral  government  l)emaintaine4l,  the  order  and  method 
of  governnient  must  be  visible;  otherwise,  it  loses  the  nature  ot  moral  government. 
There  may  be  a  powerful  disposal,  as  inanimate,  unintelligible  things  are  the  sub- 
jects of  God's  government,  in  a  visible  and  established  order ;  but  no  moral  govern- 
ment.  The  order  of  government  serves  to  maintain  authority,  and  to  influence  and 
rule  the  subject  morally,  no  farther  than  it  is  visible.  Secondly,  The  noti(m  of 
a  moral  government,  of  a  moral  head  over  intelligent,  voluntary  agents,  or  of 
a  prince,  a  lawgiver,  and  judge  over  such  subjects,  without  a  revelation  or  declara* 
tion  of  the  mind  of  the  head  by  his  word,  or  some  voluntary  sign  or  signification, 
in  the  whole  of  it  is  absurd.  If  God  maintains  moral  government  over  a  soeie- 
ty  o{  intelligent  creatures,  doubtless  there  must  be  a  revelation.  How  absurd 
b  it  to  suppose,  that  there  should  be  converse  and  moral  government  maintained 
between  the  head  and  subjects,  when  both  are  intelligent,  voluntary  agents, 
without  a  voluntary  communication  of  minds  and  expressions,  thoughts  and  in- 
clinations, between  the  head  and  the  members  of  the  society ! 

It  need  not  be  looked  upon  as  any  objection  to  men's  remaining  in  bebg 
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after  the  death  of  their  bodies,  that  the  beasts  that  are  made  for  man  cease  to 
be  when  they  die.  For  it  is  manifest,  in  fact,  that  man  is  the  end  of  the  rest 
of  the  creatures  in  this  lower  world.  This  world,  with  all  the  parts  of  it,  inani- 
mate, vegetative,  and  sensitive,  was  made  for  a  habitation  for  man  during  his 
present  state:  and  if  man  be  the  end  of  the  rest  of  the  creatures,  for  which  the 
rest  were  made,  and  to  whose  use  they  are  subordinated,  then  man  is  all ;  he 
is  instar  omnium.  The  end  of  all  is  equivalent  to  the  whole.  Therefore  there 
is  no  need  of  any  thing  else  to  be  preserved  ;  nothing  is  lost ;  no  part  is  in 
Tain.  If  the  end  of  all  be  preser>'ed,  all  is  preserved :  because  he  is  all,  the 
rest  is  only  for  his  occasional  use.  The  beasts  subserve  to  man's  use  in  the 
present  state;  and  then,  though  they  cease,  yet  their  end  is  obtained,  and  their 
good,  which  is  their  end,  remains  still  in  man.  Though  the  tent  that  was  set 
up  for  man  to  sojourn  in  during  his  state  of  probation,  ceases  when  that  occa- 
sion is  over,  surely  that  is  no  argument  that  the  inhabitant  ceases  too. 

And  that  the  beasts  are  made  for  man,  affords  a  goo<l  positive  argument  for  a 
future  state  of  man's  existence.  For  that  all  other  creatures  in  this  lower  world 
are  made  for  man,  and  that  he  himself  should  be  made  for  no  more  than  they,  viz., 
a  shpxt  continuance  in  this  worltl,  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  it,  is  unreasonable 

^  2.  The  natural  world,  which  is  in  such  continual  labor,  as  is  described  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes,  constantly  going  round  in  such  revolutions, 
will  doubtless  come  to  an  end.  These  revolutions  are  not  for  nothing.  There 
is  some  great  event  and  issue  of  things  that  this  labor  is  for ;  some  grand  period 
aimed  at.  Does  God  make  the  world  restless,  to  move  and  revolve  in  all  its 
parts,  to  make  no  progress  ?  To  labor  with  motions  so  mighty  and  vast,  only 
to  come  to  the  same  place  again  ?  to  be  just  where  it  was  before  1  Doubtless 
some  end  is  nearer  approached  to  by  these  revol'itions.  Some  great  end  is  nearer 
to  an  accomplishment,  after  a  thousand  revolutions  are  finished,  than  when  there 
was  only  one  finished  ;  or  betbre  the  first  revolution  began.  The  sun  does  not 
go  round  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  for  no  other  end,  but  only  to  come 
to  the  same  place  again,  from  whence  it  was  first  set  out,  and  to  bring  the  world 
to  the  same  state  that  it  was  in  before.  The  wateis  of  the  sea  are  not  so  rest- 
less, continually  to  ascend  into  the  heavens,  and  then  descend  on  the  earth,  and 
then  return  to  the  sea  again,  only  that  things  may  be  as  they  were  before.  One 
generation  of  men  does  not  come,  another  go,  and  so  continually  from  age  to  age, 
only  that  at  last  there  maybe  what  there  was  at  first,  viz.,  mankind  upon  earth* 
The  wheels  of  God*s  chariot,  after  they  have  gone  round  a  thousand  times,  do  not 
remain  just  in  the  same  place  that  they  were  in  at  first,  without  having  carried 
the  chariot  nearer  to  a  journey's  end.  We  see  it  is  not  so  in  the  minuter  parts 
of  the  creation,  that  are  systems  by  themselves,  as  the  world  is  a  great  system, 
and  where  the  revolutions  very  much  resemble  those  in  the  great  system ;  as  in 
this  body  of  man  and  other  animals.  The  reciprocation  of  the  heart  and  lungs, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  continual  circular  labors  of  all  parts 
of  the  system,  are  not  to  last  always;  they  tend  to  a  journey's  end. 

CorolL  !••  This  is  a  confirmation  of  a  future  state.  For,  if  these  revolutions" 
have  not  something  in  another  state  that  is  to  succeed  this  that  they  are  subser- 
vient to,  then  thev  are  in  vain.  If  any  thing  of  this  world  is  to  remain,  after  the 
revolutions  of  this  world  are  at  an  end,  doubtless  it  will  be  that  part  of  this 
world,  that  is  the  head  of  all  the  rest ;  or  that  creature  for  which  all  the 
rest  is  made;  and  that  is  man.  For  if  he  wholly  ceases,  and  is  extinct, 
it  is  as  if  the  whole  were  totally  extinct :  because  he  is  the  end  of  all.  He 
is  that  creature,  to  serve  whom  the  labors  and  revolutions  of  this  world  are, 
ind  whom  they  affect ;  and  therefore,  if  he  does  not  remain  after  the  revolutions 
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have  ceased,  then  no  end  is  obtained  by  all  these  revolutions :  becaose  nothing 
abides  as  the  fruit  of  them  after  they  are  finished.  But  all  comes  to  no  more 
than  just  what  was  before  any  of  these  revolutions,  or  before  this  world  itself 
began,  viz.,  a  universal  nonexistence;  all  is  extinct ;  all  is  as  if  the  world  had 
never  been ;  and  tiierefore  all  has  been  in  vain  ;  for  nothing  remains  as  the 
fruit.  He  that  is  carried  in  the  chariot,  does  not  remain  after  he  is  brought 
with  so  much  labor  and  vast  ado  to  the  end  of  his  journey ;  but  ceases  to  be,  as 
the  chariot  itself  does. 

Coroil.  2.  This  confirms  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  revelation ;  which 

fives  this  account  of  thin^,  that  this  world  is  to  come  to  an  end ;  it  b  to  be 
issolved  ;  that  the  revolutions  of  the  world  have  an  appointed  period ;  and  that 
roan,  the  end  of  this  lower  world,  is  to  remain  in  being  afterwards;  and  gives 
a  most  rational  account  of  the  great  period,  design,  and  issue  of  all  things,  wor- 
thy of  the  infinite  wisdom  and  majesty  of  God. 

§  3.  Some  part  of  the  world,  viz.,  that  which  is  the  highest,  the  head,  and 
the  end  of  the  rest,  must  be  of  eternal  duration,  even  the  intelligent,  reasonable 
creatures.  For,  if  these  creatures,  the  head  and  end  of  all  the  rest  of  the  cre- 
ation, come  to  an  end,  and  be  annihilated,  it  b  the  same  thing  as  if  the  whole 
were  annihilated.  And  if  the  world  be  of  a  temporary  duration,  and  then  drops 
into  nothing,  it  is  in  vain,  i.  e.,  no  end  b  obtained  worthy  of  God.  There  is 
nobody  but  what  will  own,  that  if  God  had  created  the  world,  and  then  it  had 
dropped  into  nothing  the  next  minute,  it  would  have  been  in  vain ;  no  end 
could  be  obtained  worthy  of  God.  And  the  only  reason  b,  that  the  end  would 
have  been  so  small,  by  reason  of  the  short  continuance  of  the  good  obtained  by 
it  :  it  b  infinitely  little :  and  so  it  is  still  infinitely  little,  if  it  stands  a  million 
of  ages,  and  then  drops  into  nothing.  That  is  as  a  moment  in  the  sight  of 
God.  If  the  good  obtained  by  the  creation  of  the  world  be  of  so  long  contin- 
uance, it  IS  equally  small,  when  we  compare  it  with  God,  as  one  moment  It 
b,  in  comparison  of  him,  absolutely  equivalent  to  nothing,  and  therefore  an  end 
not  worthy  of  him.  No  end  is  worthy  of  an  infinite  God,  but  an  infinite  end ; 
and  therefore  the  good  obtained  must  be  of  infinite  duration.  If  it  be  not  so, 
who  shall  fix  the  bounds  ?  Who  shall  say  a  million  years  is  long  enough  1 
And  if  it  be,  who  shall  say  a  good  of  a  thousand  years'  continuance  does  not 
become  the  wisdom  of  God  ?  And  if  it  does,  how  can  we  say  but  that  a  good 
of  still  shorter  continuance  would  not  answer  the  emb  of  wbdom  ?  If  it  would, 
who  can  say  that  the  sovereignty  of  God  shall  not  fix  on  a  good  of  a  minute*8 
contlnuanse  as  sufficient ;  which  b  as  great  in  comparison  with  him  as  a  mil- 
lion years?  The  only  reason  why  a  good  of  a  minute's  continuance  b  not 
great  enough  to  become  the  Creator  of  the  world,  is,  that  it  is  a  good  so  little, 
when  compared  with  him.  And  the  same  reason  stands  in  equal  force  against 
a  good  of  any  limited  duration  whatsoever. 

§  4.  Besides  those  texts  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  do  directly  speak  of  a 
future  state,  the  Old  Testament  aflfords  the  following  evidences  and  confirma* 
tions  of  a  future  state,  especially  Solomon's  writings,  and,  above  all,  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastes. 

1st.  It  is  often  declared  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  God  will  bring  every 
work  into  judgment ;  that  there  is  verily  a  God  that  jud^eth  in  the  earth ; 
that  hb  eyes  are  on  the  ways  of  men  ;  that  he  considers  all  hb  goings :  that 
the  sins  of  the  wickeil,  and  the  good  deeds  of  the  righteous,  are  exactly  observed, 
and  written  in  a  book  of  remembrance,  and  none  of  them  forgotten ;  that  tber 
arc  sealed  up  in  a  bag,  and  laid  up  among  God's  treasures ;  and  that  he  will 
render  to  every  man  according  to  hb  works :  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
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will  do  right ;  and  that  therefore  God  will  not  destroy  the  righteous  with  the 
urickcd :  that  as  to  the  righteous,  it  shall  be  well  with  him,  for  he  shnll  eat  the 
fruit  of  his  doings  ;  that  as  to  the  wicked,  it  shall  be  ill  with  him,  for  the  re 
ward  of  his  hands  shall  be  given  him ;  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  be  other 
wise  ;  that  there  is  no  darkness  or  shadow  of  death,  where  the  workers  of  ini- 
quity can  hide  themselves  from  God  the  Judge ;  that  God  cannot  forget  his 
people ;  that  a  woman  may  sooner  forget  her  sucking  child ;  that  God  has 
graven  them  on  the  palms  of  his  hands ;  that  God  beholds  and  takes  notice  of 
all  their  afflictions,  and  pities  them,  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children  ;  but  that 
be  is  the  enemy  of  wicked  men ;  that  their  sins  shall  find  them  out ;  that  though 
hand  join  in  hand,  the  wicked  shall  not  go  unpunished ;  that  the  way  of  right- 
eousness is  a  certain  way  to  happiness,  and  the  way  of  sin  a  sure  way  to  misery. 
Solomon  himself  is  more  abundant  than  all  other  penmen  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, in  observing  the  difference  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked 
in  this  resjiect,  the  greatness  and  the  certainty  of  that  difference.  See  Prov. 
i.  31,  32;  and  ii.  11,  21,  22;  and  iii.  2,  4,  8,  13— IS,  21,-26,  32, 
35;  iv.  5—13,  22;  viii.  17—21,  35,  36;  ix.  5,  6,  11,  12;  x.  16,  17, 
27,28,  29;  xi.  7,  8,  18,  19.  21,  30,  31;  xii.  2,3,  14,  21,  28;  xiii.  9, 
13,  14,  15,  21 ;  xiv.  19,  26,  27  ;  xv.  3,  6,  24 ;  xvi.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  ;  xix.  23; 
xxi.  15,  16,  18,  21;  xxii.  4,8;  xxiii.  17,  18;  xxiv.  1—5,  12,  15,16,  19— 
22;  xxviiL  10,  13,  14,  18;  xxix.  6;  and  in  many  other  places  in  the  book  of 
Proverbs.  And,  in  Ecclesiastes  xii.  13,  14,  Solomon  declares,  <' That  to  fear 
God  and  keep  his  commandments,  is  the  whole  duty  of  man  :  because  God  will 
bring  every  work  into  judgment,  with  ever}'  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good  or 
whether  it  be  evil."  And  chap.  ii.  26,  he  says,  "  God  giveth  to  a  man  that  is 
good  in  his  sii<;ht,  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  and  joy  ;  but  to  the  sinner  he  giveth 
travail,  to  gather  and  to  heap  up,  that  he  may  give  to  him  that  is  good  before 
God."  And  chap.  iii.  17, "  1  said  in  my  heart  God  will  judi»e  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked."  And  chap.  v.  8,  "  If  thou  seest  the  oppression  of  the  poor, 
and  the  violent  perverting  of  ju<lgment  and  justice  in  a  province,  marvel  not 
at  the  matter ;  for  he  that  is  higher  than  the  highest  rcgardeth,  and  there  be 
higher  than  the}'."  And  yet  the  same  wise  man,  in  this  book  of  Ecclesiastes, 
says,  chap.  vi.  o,  *^  What  hath  the  wise  more  than  the  fool  ?  What  hath  the 
poor  that  knoweth  to  walk  before  the  living  ?"  And  elsewhere  in  this  book, 
particularly  observes,  **  That  all  things  come  alike  to  all ;  and  there  is  one 
event  to  the  riglit«*ous  and  to  the  wickeil ;  and  as  dieth  the  wise  man,  so  the 
fool,"  &C.  Thesf  things  are  most  palpably  and  notoriously  inconsistent,  unless 
there  be  a  future  state.  In  Eccles.  viii.  13,  the  wise  man  says,  **  There  is  a  vani- 
ty which  is  done  upon  earth,  that  there  be  just  men  unto  whom  it  happenetk 
accorcfrng  to  the  work  of  the  wicked.  Again,  there  be  wicket!  men,  to  whom 
it  happeneth  according  to  the  work  of  the  righteous."  And  yet  in  the  same 
breath,  in  the  two  foregoing  verses,  he  speaks  with  the  utmost  peremptoriness, 
that  God  will  surely  make  a  vast  difference  between  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked  ;  so  that  he  will  make  one  happy  and  the  other  miserable  ;  and  that  it 
never  can  in  any  instance  be  otherwise,  yea,  that  it  will  not  finally  prove  other- 
wise in  those  instances  wherein  it  seems  most  to  be  otherwise,  and  wlierein  God 
seems  to  be  most  unmindful  of  the  provocations  of  the  \%^cked,  and  of  the  i  ighteous- 
Dess  of  them  that  fear  God.  *^  Though  a  sinner  do  evil  a  hundred  times,  and  his 
days  be  pro1onge<l,  yet  surelv  I  know  it  shall  be  w*ell  with  them  that  fear  God,  which 
fear  before  him.  But  it  shall  not  be  well  with  the  wicked ;  neither  shall  he  prolong 
his  days,  which  are  as  a  shadow,  because  he  feareth  not  before  Go<l."  And,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next  chapter,"  The  righteous  and  the  wise  and  their  w  irks  are  in 
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the  bands  of  God.  No  man  knoweth  either  love  or  hatred  by  all  that  is  before  them 
All  things  come  alike  to  all.  There  is  oneevent  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked/' 
Now,  if  both  these  seemingly  opposite  assertions  are  true,  then  it  is  true  there  is 
a  future  state.  The  wise  man  observes,  that  the  righteous  sentence  of  the  Judge, 
who  will  surely  make  so  great  a  difference  between  the  righteous  and  the  wick- 
ed, Is  not  executetl  in  this  worU ;  on  which  account  wicked  men  are  greatly 
emboldened  to  sin ;  as  he  observes  in  the  same  place,  chap.  viii.  11,  ^  Because 
sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  executetl  speedily,  therefore  the  heart  of 
the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil."  And  therefore,  there  is  some 
other  time,  besides  the  time  of  this  life,  for  executing  the  sentence  which  he  ob- 
serves will  so  surely  be  executed.  In  the  12th  and  13ih  verses  it  is  said, 
**  Though  a  sinner^s  days  be  prolonged,  yet  he  shall  not  prolong  his  days,  which 
are  as  a  shadow."  How  can  both  these  be  true,  but  in  this  sense,  that  though 
his  life  be  prolonged  in  this  world,  yet  the  longest  life  here  is  short,  and  is  but 
a  shadow ;  and  when  he  dies  he  perishes,  his  life  and  happiness  shall  not  be 

Crolonged  beyond  this  momentary  state,  as  those  of  the  righteous  will  be  So 
e  says,  chap.  vii.  15,  '^  There  is  a  just  man  that  perisheth  in  his  righteousness; 
and  there  is  a  wicked  man  that  prolongeth  his  life  in  his  wickedness."  And 
yet,  in  two  or  three  verses  before,  verse  12,  he  observer,  that  it  is  a  peculiar 
excellency  of  w*isdom,  wherein  it  diflfers  from  riches  and  all  other  things,  that 
are  an  uncertain  defence  to  a  man,  that  wis^lom  gives  life  to  them  who  nave  it 
And  also,  in  two  or  three  verses  after,  he  advises  to  hold  this  fast  as  an  unfail- 
ing truth,  verse  18,^'  That  he  that  fears  God,  shall  come  forth  out  of  all  destruc- 
tion and  calamity."  And  chapter  viii.  5,  he  says,  "  Whoso  keepeth  the  com- 
mandments shall  feel  no  evil  thing."  And  therefore,  it  must  be  some  other  life 
that  is  meant,  besides  this  temi>oral  life,  which  he  observes  is  sometimes  pro- 
longed in  wicked  men ;  and,  with  regard  to  which,  righteous  men  sometimes 
perish  in  tlieir  righteousness ;  and,  with  regard  to  which,  there  is  one  event  to 
wise  men  and  fools ;  as  in  chapter  ii.  14,  15,  16,  *'  The  wise  man's  eyes  are  in 
bis  head ;  but  the  fool  walketh  in  darkness.  And  I  myself  perceived  that  one 
event  happened  unto  them  all.  Then  said  I  in  my  heart.  As  it  happeneth  to  the 
fool,  so  it  happeneth  even  to  me ;  and  why  was  I  then  more  wise  ?"  •*  And 
how  dieth  the  wise  man  ?  as  the  fool."  Compare  these  things  with  Prov.  xii. 
28,**  In  the  way  of  righteousness  is  life,  and  in  the  pathway  thereof  is  no  death.'' 
And  chapter  xhi.  14,  *'  The  law  of  the  wise  is  a  fountain  of  life,  to  depart  from 
the  snares  of  death."  Chapter  iii.  18,  *'  She  is  a  tree  of  life  to  them  who  lay 
hold  on  her,  and  happy  is  every  one  that  obtaineth  her."  ^Verse  22,  "  So  shall 
they  be  life  to  thy  soul,"  Chapter  iv.  22,  "They  are  life  to  those  who  find 
them."  And  chapter  x.  17,**  He  is  in  the  way  of  life  that  kee|)elh  instruction." 
And  xi.  30,  **  The  fruit  of  righteousness  is  a  tree  of  life ;"  xiv.  27,  **  The  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  a  fountain  of  life,  to  depart  from  the  snares  of  death  ;"  xvi.22, 
•*  Understanding  is  a  wcll-spring  of  life  unto  him  who  hath  it."  Chapter  xxi. 
21,  **  He  that  tolloweth  after  righteousness  and  mercy,  findeth  life  and  right- 
eousness and  honor"  So  chapter  xxii.  4,  **  By  humility,  and  the  fear  of  th^ 
Lord,  are  riches  and  honor  and  life."  Chanter  iv.  4,  **  Keep  my  commandments 
and  live."  So  Eccles.  vii.  2,  and  chapter  ix.  2,  *'  Forsake  the  foolish  and  live." 
In  chapter  v.  5,  it  is  said,  **  Better  is  it  that  thou  shouldst  not  vow,  than  that 
thou  shouldst  vow  and  not  pay.  Suffer  not  thy  mouth  to  cause  thy  flesh  to  sin  ; 
neither  say  thou  before  the  angel,  that  it  was  an  error :  wherefore  should  God 
be  angry  at  thy  voice,  and  destroy  the  work  of  thy  hands  ?"  signifying  the 
dreadful  danger  of  false  swearing  and  breach  of  vows.  And  yet,  as  to  what 
happens  in  this  life,  it  is  said,  that  all  things  come  alike  to  all,  and  that  there  if 
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one  event  to  the  righteous  and  to  the  wicked ;  "  And  as  is  the  good,  sc  is  the 
sinner ;  and  he  that  sweareth,  as  he  that  feareth  an  oath."  In  chapter  r.  8,  il 
is  signified,  that  there  is  a  remedy  from  the  wrong,  injustice,  and  oppression  of 
men  in  power,  by  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Judge.  The  same  is  siirnified 
in  chapter  iii.  16,  17.  And  yet  what  is  said,  chapter  iv.  1, 2,  impHes,  that  often 
in  this  case  there  is  no  remedy  in  this  life :  ^'  So  I  returned  and  considered  all 
the  oppressions  that  are  done  under  the  sun  ;  and  beheld  the  tears  of  such  as 
Were  oppressed  ;  and  they  had  no  comforter ;  and  on  the  side  of  their  oppres- 
sors there  was  power :  but  they  had  no  comforter.  Wherefore  I  praised  the 
dead  that  are  already  dead,  more  than  the  living  which  are  yet  alive.'*  In  Prov. 
X.  7,  Solomon  says,  the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed,  but  the  nam^e  of  the  wick- 
ed shall  rot.  And  of  this  memory  or  good  name  of  the  just,  he  says  (Eccles. 
vii.  1),  that  "  it  is  better  than  precious  ointment  (meaning  the  precious  oint- 
ment they  were  wont  to  anoint  the  children  of  great  and  rich  men  with  when 
first  born);  and  that,  upon  this  account,  the  day  of  a  godly  man's  death  (fol- 
lowed with  a  good  name,  and  so  a  blessed  memory)  is  better  than  the  day  of 
one's  birth."  And  yet  the  same  wise  man  says,  Eccles.  ii.  16,  •*  There  is  no  re- 
membrance of  the  wise  man  more  than  of  the  fool ;  seeing  that  which  now  is, 
in  the  days  ti)  come  shall  be  forgotten.  And  how  dielh  the  wise  man  ?  as  the 
fool."  by  which  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  with  regard  to  something  th^  follo>\'S 
death  in  another  world,  and  not  any  thing  in  this  world,  that  the  death  of  the 
righteous  is  thus  preferred  to  the  death  of  the  wicked  ;  on  the  account  of  the 
blessitJ  memory  and  good  name  of  the  righteous,  and  the  rotten  stinking  name 
of  the  wicked.  Again,  in  cijapter  vi.  3,  4,  an  untimely  birth  is  said  to  be  bet- 
ter than  one  who  lives  in  great  prosperity,  if  he  have  no  burial,  and  his  name 
be  covert'd  with  darkness;  implying,  that  he  is  in  a  worse  state  after  death, for 
having  no  burial,  and  his  name  covered  with  darkness.  And  yet  it  will  Ibllow, 
that  he  is  neither  the  worse  nor  the  better,  fur  any  thing  done  in  this  world  to 
his  corp^e  or  his  nanie,  alter  he  is  dead.  I  say  it  will  follow,  from  what  is  ob 
served,  chapter  ix.  5,  6,  "  The  dead  know  not  any  thing,  neither  have  they  any 
more  a  portion  forever  in  any  thing  that  is  done  umler  the  sun."  Chapter  iii 
22,  *'  Theie  is  nothing  better,  than  that  a  man  should  rejoice  in  liis  own  works: 
for  who  shall  brini^  him  to  see  what  shall  be  after  him  ?"  So  chapter  vi.  12. 
By  which  it  is  evidi-nt,  that  by  burial,  and  the  name  of  the  deceased  person,  are 
meant  something  diverse  from  any  thing  tliat  remains,  or  is  brought  to  pass  in 
this  worhl. 

Balaam  says, ''  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous;  let  my  la^t  end  be 
like  his:  impl)iii(r,  that  there  is  something  in  their  death  vastly  preferable  to 
the  death  of  the  wicked.  And  the  Psalmist,  Psal.  xxxvii.  37, 38,  says,  '<  Mark 
the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright ;  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace 
But  the  transgressors  shall  be  destro)ed  together  :  the  end  of  the  wicked  shall 
be  cut  off."  Psalm  xxvi.  9,  *'  Gather  not  my  soul  with  sinners,  nor  my  life  with 
bloody  men."  Prov.  x.  25,  *'  As  the  whirlwind  passeth,  so  is  the  wicked  no 
more;  but  the  righteous  is  an  everlasting  foundation."  And  Prov.  xi.  7, 
**  When  a  wicked  man  dieth,  his  expectation  shall  perish  ;  and  the  hope  of  un- 
just men  ptrri>heih.''  And  cliaptii  xiv.  32, ''  The  wicked  is  driven  away  in  hif 
wickedness,  but  the  righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death."  Thus  it  is  abundant!} 
represented,  as  if  there  were  a  vast  diiference  between  the  rigliteous  and  the 
wicked.  And  yet  it  is  declared,  that  as  to  any  thing  pertaining  to  this  world 
there  is  no  difre>uice.  Eccles.  ii.  16,  '*  How  dieth  the  wise  man  ?  as  the  fool.' 
Compare  Pxihn  xlix.  10.  And  although  Solomon  says,  in  Prov.  xi  7,  that 
^  when  a  wicked  man  dieth,  his  expectation  and  hope  perish,"  as  if  this  were 
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peculiar  to  wicked  men  ;  yea,  he  says  expressly,  chapter  xiv.  32, "  The  wicked 
IS  driven  away  in  his  wickedness;  but  the  righteous  halh  hope  in  his  death  :" 
yet  the  same  wise  man,  after  observing  that  there  is  one  event  to  the  righteous 
and  wicked,  both  in  life  and  in  death,  Eccles.  ix.  3,  in  the  next  verses  proceeds 
to  say,  that  to  him  that  is  joiiied  to  all  the  living,  there  is  hope;    intimating 
there  is  no  more  hope  for  him,  whether  he  be  righteous  or  wicked,  after  he  is 
dead ;  i.  e.,  as  to  any  good  in  this  world,  which  is  plainly  his  meaning  ;  for  he, 
in  the  following  words,  proceeds  to  observe,  that  "  they  have  no  more  a  portion 
forever  of  any  thing  that  is  done  under  the  sun."     And  though  it  be  so  often, 
in  these  writings  of  Solom'>n,  observed  to  be  the  peculiar  excellency  of  wisdom 
and  righteousness,  that  it  delivers  fiom  death,  and  gives  life  and  length  of  days, 
and  makes  the  years  of  life  many  ;  and  though  he  does  abundantly  set  forth  the 
great  peace,  coinfoit,  pleasure,  profit  and  satisfaction,  and  exceeiling  gain,  ex- 
cellent advantage,  ami  good  reward  of  wisdom  and  virtue ;    so  that  it  is  worth 
the  while  to  get  it  by  all  means ;  with  all  our  gettings,  to  buy  it  and  sell  it  not ; 
and  that  they  that  obi  ain  it  are  happy,  yea  exceeding   happy:    yet  this  same 
wise  man  does  in  effect  tell  us,  that  by  life  he  does  not  mean  this  present  life; 
and  that  the  profit,  gain,  and  happiness  he  speaks  of,  is  no  good  of  a  temporal 
nature.     For  as  to  this  life,  and  all  the  good  that  belongs  to  it,  at  best,  he  says, 
all  is  vanity  and  vexaticm  of  spirit,  and  that  there  is  no  profit  under  the  sun. 
Compare  Lccles.  ii.  11,  with  the  preceding  part  of  the  book.     And  he  there 
plainly  shows  that  he  means  that  it  is  thus,  both  with  respect  to  wise  men  and 
fools,  righteous  and  wicked,  verses  14,  15,  16 ;  and  then  he  tells  us  that  he  es- 
teemed life  in  this  sense,  even  the  present  life,  with  the  best  it  had,  worse  than 
nothing  ;  verse  17,  '*  Therefore  I  hated  life."     And    declares  that  he  judges, 
that  for  any  good  in  this  life,  death  is  better  than  life,  and  that  they  are  most 
happy  who  have  never  yet  received  life;  Eccles.  iv.  2,  3,"  Wherefore  I  praised 
the  dead  which  are  already  dead,  more  than  the   living  which   are  yet  ahve 
Yea,  better  is  he,  than  both  they,  which  hath  not  yet  been,  who  hath  not  seen 
the  evil  work  that  is  done  under  the  sun."     In  chapter  ii.  20,  21, 22,  he  speaks 
expressly  of  the  life  of  a  righteous  roan,  whose  labor  is  in  wisdom,  and  in  know- 
ledge, and  in  equity ;  and  says  of  it.  What  hath  he  of  all  his  labor  ?  And  that 
all  his  days  are  sorrows,  and  his  travail  grief :  and  that  a  man  may  well  despair 
as  to  any  happiness  or  real  profit  in  this  life.     He  declares,  that  long  life  io 
this  world  is  so  far  from  being  so  exceeding  a  felicity,  that  if  a  roan  should 
live  a  thousand  years  twice  told,  yet  there  is  no  gooil  or  benefit  in   it  all :  and 
that  the  wise  in  this  respect  lias  no  more  than  the  fool.     Eccles.  vi.  6,  7,  8. 
And  that  if  a  man  here  hath  long  life,  and  continual  prospeiity  through  the 
whole  of  it,  it  is  all  worth  nothing:  Eccles.  xi.  8,  *'  But  if  a  man  hve  many 
years,  and  rejoice  in  them  all,  all  that  cometh  is  vanity."     And  chapter  vi.  12 
this  whole  life  is  called  a  vain  life.     The  wise  man  in  this  book  of  Ecclesi 
astes,  does  greatly  recommend  it  to  his  readers  to  fear  God ;  Eccles.  iii.  14  ; 
chap.  viii.  12 ;  chap.  xii.    13.     And   to  fear  him   as  a  Judge  that  will  bring 
every  woik  into  judgment ;  cha|x  xii.  13,  14  ;  chap.  xi.  9,  10.     And  yet  if 
there  be  no  other  life  but  this,  he  in  effect  tells  us  all  over  this  book,  we  have 
nothing  to  fear,  no  punishment  fiom  the  Judi^e,  no  calamity  in  a  way  of  dis- 
pleasing him,  any  more  than  in  a  way  of  domg  what  is  well  pleasing  in  his 
fight 

It  is  an  argument  tnat  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  Hflford  for  a 
future  state,  that  it  is  so  of\en  observed  in  those  sacred  wntu;^,  as  a  thing 
very  remarkable,  that  man  should  be  mortal,  that  in  this  respect  Ik  should  be 
like  the  beasts  that  perish^  and  hke  the  flowers,  and  grass  of  the  field  :  P^f 
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xVix.  10,  11,  12,  "For  heseelh  that  wise  men  die,  likewise  the  fool  and  the 
brutish  person  perish,  and  leave  their  wealth  to  others.  Their  inward  thought 
is,  that  their  houses  shall  continue  forever ; — nevertheless  man  being  in  honor 
abideth  not  ;  he  is  like  the  beasts  that  perish."  And  verses  19,  20,  "  He  shall 
go  to  the  generation  of  his  fathers.  They  shall  never  see  light.  Man  that  is  in 
h(/nor,  and  undei«tandelh  not,  is  like  the  beasts  that  perish."  Why  should  it 
be  taken  notice  of  as  something  remarkable,  that  man  should  be  mortal,  and  die 
as  the  beasts  do,  if  there  be  nothing  in  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  man,  by 
which  he  is  distinguished  from  the  beasts,  that  would  natarally  lead  one  to  ex- 
pect an  answerable  distinction  in  this  respect  ?  If  it  be  no  more  than  is  to  be 
expected,  considering  man's  nature,  capacity,  state  in  the  world,  business,  the 
end  of  his  creation,  his  views,  and  natural  desires ;  I  say,  if,  considering  these 
things,  there  is  nothing  in  man  that  should  lead  us  any  more  to  expect,  that 
man  should  be  immortal,  than  the  beasts,  or  that  should  make  it  any  more  won- 
derful or  remarkable,  that  men  should  die,  than  that  the  inferior  creatures 
should  die;  then  why  is  such  a  remark  made  upon  it?  And,  besides,  it  is 
plainly  signified,  that  man^s  superior  nature  and  circumstances  to  the  beasts,  or 
bis  being  in  honor,  does  require,  or  naturally  lead  us  to  expect,  that  man  should 
be  distinguished  in  this  respect  from  the  bea.>ts.  For  that  is  mentioned  as  the 
thing  that  renders  it  remarkable,  that  man  should  die  as  the  beasts,  that  he  is 
in  honor. 

The  words  of  Solomon  are  very  emphatical,  Ecclesiastes  iii.  18, 19, 20  :  "I 
said  in  my  heart  concerning  the  estate  of  the  sons  of  men,  that  God  might  mani- 
fest them  ;  that  they  might  see  that  they  themselves  are  beasts.  For  that  which 
befalleth  the  sons  of  nun,  befalKth  beasts;  even  one  thing  Ivfalleth  them  ;  as 
the  one  dielli,  so  dieth  the  other;  yea  they  have  all  one  breath.  So  that  a 
man  hath  no  pre-eminence  alx)ve  a  l>east ;  for  all  is  vanity  ;  all  go  to  one  place; 
all  are  of  the  dust,  and  all  turn  to  dust  again."  This  would  not  be  spoken 
with  so  much  emphasis,  as  a  thing  very  re:narkable  and  difficult  to  conceive  of, 
if  there  was  nothing  in  it  indeed  wonderful,  nothing  pertaining  to  the  nature 
which  God  had  given  mankind,  or  the  state  he  had  set  them  in,  leading  one  to 
expect,  that  man  should  differ  from  the  beasts  in  this;  nothing  that  should 
make  it  appear  congruous  and  fit,  that  Go<l  should  make  men,  unless  under 
his  remarkable  displeasure,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  inferior  creatures  by 
immunity  from  death  ;  and  that  he  should  enjoy  eternal  life.  And,  if  it  be  so, 
then  we  may  determine,  that  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose,  that  there  is 
some  way  that  gotxl  men  shall  be  delivered  from  death,  and  that  they  shall 
enjoy  eterni-tl  life  in  some  invisibh*  world  after  death.  For  good  men  are  spo- 
ken of  abundantly  in  the  Old  TestarnfMt,  as  fully  in  favor  with  God,  having  all 
their  sins  perfectly  done  away,  as  if  they  had  never  been,  and  as  being  very 
dear  and  precious  in  God's  sight ;  that  God  greatly  delights  in  them  :  and  the 
bestowment  of  life  is  abundantly  spoken  of  as  the  excellent  fruit  of  his  distin- 
guishing love  and  favor.  And  the  duiableness  of  the  b«  nefits  of  his  favor  ii 
often  sp(»ken  of  as  a  projier  testimony  of  the  greatness  of  it ;  their  being  more 
durable  than  the  everlasting  mountains,  yea  than  heaven  and  earth  ;  Psalm  ciL 
latter  end — Isaiali  Ii.  6,  chap.  liv.  10.  And  it  cannot  answer  the  design  of 
those  great  dirlarations  of  God's  favor,  that  although  particular  saints  shall 
die,  yet  a  succession  of  them  shall  be  continued,  ami  their  posterity  shall  last 
For,  if  there  be  no  future  state,  then  they  are  never  the  better  for  what  happens 
to  their  posterity  or  successors  after  their  death,  as  is  oflen  observed  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  especially  in  the  book  ol  Ecclesiastes. 

If  Gol  has  perfectly  forgiven  all  the  sins  of  the  righteous,  and  they  are  so 
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given,  and  if  men  use  the  faculties  of  iheir  own  minds  to  ends  qufte  contrary  t* 
Siose  Ihey  were  fitted  for  (for  doubtless  they  were  given  and  fitted  for  some 
end  or  other),  so  he  may  use  that  dominion  over  the  creatures  that  the  Creator 
has  given  him,  against  the  ends  to  which  they  were  given.  For,  however  far 
we  suppose  man  may  be  from  being  capable  of  properly  frustrating  his  Creator, 
yet  he  is  capable  of  showing  that  his  will  is  contrary  to  his  Creator's  ends.  He 
may  oppose  his  Creator  in  his  will ;  he  may  dislike  God's  ends,  and  seek  others. 
Now,  the  Creator  cannot  be  an  indifferent  spectator  of  this ;  for  it  is  a  con- 
tradiction to  suppose,  thai  opposition  to  his  will  and  aims  should  be  as  as^reca- 
ble  to  him  in  itself,  as  complying  with  nis  will.  And  if  he  is  not  an  inditierent 
spectator,  then  he  will  not  act  as  such,  and  so  he  must  maintain  a  moral  gov- 
ernment over  mankind. 

This  argument  is  peculiarly  strong,  as  it  respects  man's  being  capable  of 
falling  in  with,  or  opposing  God's  ends  in  his  own  creation,  and  bis  endowing 
of  him  with  faculties  above  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  exceeding  manifest  con- 
cerning mankind,  that  God  must  have  made  them  for  some  end ;  not  only  as  it 
is  evident  that  God  must  have  made  the  world  in  general  for  some  end,  and  as 
man  is  an  intelligent,  voluntary  agent;  but  as  it  is  especially  manifest  /rotn 
facty  that  God  has  made  mankmd  for  some  special  end.  For,  it  is  apparent, 
in  fact,  that  God  has  made  the  inferior  parts  of  the  world  for  some  end,  and 
that  the  special  end  he  made  them  for,  is  to  subserve  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. Therefore,  above  all,  may  it  be  argued,  that  God  has  made  mankind 
for  some  end.  If  an  artificer  accomplishes  some  great  piece  of  workmanship, 
very  complicated,  and  with  a  vast  variety  of  parts,  but  the  whole  is  so  contriv- 
ed and  connected  together,  that  there  is  some  particular  part  which  all  the 
other  parts  have  respect  to,  and  are  to  subserve,  we  should  well  conclude  that 
the  workman  had  some  special  design  to  serve  by  that  part,  and  that  his  pecu- 
liar aim  in  the  whole,  was  what  he  intended  should  be  obtained  by  that  part. 
Now  man,  the  principal  part  of  the  creation,  is  capable  of  knowing  his  Creator, 
and  is  capable  of  discerning  God's  ends  in  the  formation  of  other  things;  there- 
fore, doubtless,  since  God  discovers  to  him  the  ends  for  which  he  has  made 
other  things,  it  would  be  very  strange  if  he  should  not  let  him  know  the  end 
for  which  he  himself  is  made,  or  for  which  he  had  such  distinguishing  faculties 
given  him,  whereby  he  is  set  above  other  parts  of  the  creation.  Therelbre,  in 
the  use  of  his  own  faculties,  he  must  either  fall  in  with  the  known  design  of 
the  Creator  in  giving  them,  or  thwart  it.  He  must  either  co-operate  with  his 
Creator,  as  complying  with  the  end  of  his  own  being,  or  wittingly  set  himself 
as  his  enemy.  This  the  Creator  cannot  be  an  indili'erent  spectator  of;  and, 
therefore,  by  what  was  said  before,  will  not  act  as  an  inditferent  spectator  of, 
and  so  must  maintain  moral  government  over  mankind. 

Fifllily^  It  may  be  argued,  that  it  must  be  that  God  maintains  a  moral 
government  over  the  world  of  mankind,  from  this,  that  the  special  end  of  the 
being  of  mankind  is  something  wherein  he  has  to  do  with  his  Creator ;  some 
business  wherein  he  is  especially  concerned  with  God.  The  sj>ecial  end  of  the 
brute  creation  is  something  wherein  they  are  concerned  with  men.  But  man*8 
special  end  is  some  improvement  or  use  of  his  faculties  towards  Go<l.  First,  I 
would  show  the  tnith  of  this,  and  then  would  show  the  consequence. 

And,  as  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  the  following  things  make  it 
manifest. 

1.  The  special  end  for  which  God  made  mankind,  is  something  very  diverse 
and  very  superior  to  those  ends  for  which  he  made  any  part  of  the  inferior 
creation;  because  God  has  made  mac  very  dilTerent  from  them.     He  has 
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vastly  distingiii'hed  hirn  in  the  nature  that  he  has  given  him,  the  faculties  \vith 
which  he  has  endowed  him,  and  the  place  he  has  set  him  in  the  creation.  Now, 
if  he  has  made  man  for  nothing  different  from  what  he  has  made  other  crea- 
tures, then  he  hath  thus  done  in  vain. 

2.  Man's  special  end  does  not  respect  any  other  parts  of  the  visible 
creation.  All  these  are  below  him,  and  all,  as  we  observed  before,  are  made 
for  him,  to  be  subser\  icnt  to  his  use.  Their  special  end  respects  him  ;  but  hia 
special  end  does  not  respect  them.  For,  in  the  first  place,  this  is  unreasonable 
in  itself:  if  they  are  in  their  formation  and  end  subordinated  to  him,  and  sub- 
jected to  him,  then  the  Maker  set  a  greater  value  on  him  than  them,  and  gives 
them  to  him,  and  for  him,  to  be  spent  for  him  ;  and  therefore  he  has  not  made 
him  for  them.  For  that  would  be  to  suppose  them  most  valuable  in  the  eyes 
of  their  Maker.  And,  secondly,  it  is  manifest  in  fact  that  the  being  of  man- 
kind does  not  subsen'e  to  the  benefit  of  the  inferior  creatures,  any  farther  than 
is  just  necessary  to  turn  them  to  his  own  use,  and  spend  them  in  it 

We  may  add  to  this,  that  the  special  end  of  man  does  not  only  respect 
him  as  consisting  in  his  own  happiness  as  separate  from  God,  and  as  having 
nothing  to  do  with  him,  or  in  his  own  happiness  consisting  in  the  enjoyments 
of  the  visible  world.  The  happiness  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  in  their 
worldly  enjoyments,  is  not  great  enough  or  durable  enough  to  prove  such  a 
supposition,  as  that  the  end  of  all  things  in  the  whole  visible  universe  is  only 
that  happiness.  Therefore,  nothing  else  remains,  no  other  supposition  is  pos- 
sible, but  that  man's  special  end,  or  that  which  he  is  made  for,  respects  the 
Creator,  or  is  somt'thins:  w  herein  he  has  imniwliately  to  do  with  his  Creator. 

3.  If  God  has  made  mtn  above  other  creatures,  with  capacities  superior  to 
them,  for  some  special  end,  tor  which  other  creatures  are  not  made,  that  spe- 
cial end  must  be  sometliing  p**culiar  to  them,  for  which  they  are  capacitated 
and  fitted  by  those  superior  faculties.  Now,  the  pjreatesl  thing  that  men  are 
capacitated  lor,  by  their  faculties,  more  than  the  beasts,  is  that  they  are  capable 
of  having  intercourse  with  their  Creator,  as  intelligent  and  voluntary  agents. 
They  are  capable  of  knowing  him,  and  capable  of  esteeming  and  loving  him, 
and  capable  of  receiving  instructions  and  commands  from  him,  and  capable  oi 
obeying  and  serving  him,  if  he  be  pleased  to  give  commands  and  make  a  reve- 
lation of  his  mind.  What  business  or  enjoyment,  in  any  measure  so  distin- 
guishing and  peculiar,  are  men  capacitated  for,  by  their  superior  faculties,  as 
this?  IiHleed,  there  is  nothing  material  that  is  entirely  peculiar,  and  in  its 
nature  distinguished.  Men  could  have  done  as  well,  and  belter  for  such 
things,  and  have  l)een  beasts  or  birds.  It  is  a  vast  (lilFerence  that  God  has 
made  between  some  of  his  creaturi'S  and  others ;  that  he  has  made  one  kind 
capable  of  knowing  himself,  and  so  of  loving  and  serving  him  and  enjoying 
him.  Surely  this  is  not  without  some  end.  He  that  has  done  nothing  in  the 
inferior  world  in  vain,  has  not  e^iven  man  this  capacity  in  vain.  The  sun  has 
not  its  light  uiven  it  without  a  final  cause;  and  shall  we  suppose  that  mankind 
has  this  light  of  the  knowle^iije  of  iheir  Creator,  without  a  final  cause? 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  the  special  end  for  which  God  has  made  man,  is 
something  wherein  he  has  intercourse  with  his  Creator,  as  an  intelligent, 
voluntary  agent.  Hence  the  consequence  is  eertain,  that  mankind  are  subject 
to  Gocfs  moral  government.  For  there  can  be  no  such  thing  maintamed  as  a 
communication  between  God  and  man,  as  between  intelligent,  voluntary 
agents,  without  moral  G;overnment.  For,  in  maintaining  communica«ion  or 
converse,  one  must  yield  to  the  other,  must  comply  with  the  other ;  there  must 
be  union  of  wills ;  one  iuus»t  be  clothed  with  authority,  the  other  with  tub 
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mission.  If  God  has  made  man  to  converse  with  himself,  he  is  not  indifferent 
how  he  is  conversed  with.  One  manner  of  man's  behavior  towards  him. 
must  be  agreeable  to  his  will,  and  another  not ;  and  therefore  God  cannot  art 
as  indifferent  in  this  matter.  He  cannot  let  man  alone,  to  behave  toward  him 
just  as  he  pleases ;  therefore  there  must  be  moral  government.  God  cannoi 
be  indifferent,  whether  in  that  intercourse  between  him  and  man,  that  he  has 
made  mankind  for,  he  is  respected  and  honored,  or  is  condemned  and  hated 
Now,  as  the  consequence  of  the  whole,  I  would  infer  two  things : 

1.  A  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  For  unless  there  be  such  a 
state,  it  will  certainly  follow  that  God,  in  fact,  maintains  no  moral  government 
over  the  world  of  mankind.  For,  otherwise,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  rewarding  or  punishing  mankind,  according  to  any  visible  rule,  or,  in- 
deed, according  to  any  order  or  method  whatsoever.  Without  this  there  may 
be  desires  manifested,  but  there  can  be  no  proper  laws  established,  and  no  au- 
thority maintained.  Nothing  is  more  manifest,  than  that  in  this  world  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  regular,  equal  disposing  of  rewards  and  punishments  of  men 
according  to  their  moral  estate.  There  is  nothing  in  God*s  disposals  toward 
men  in  this  world,  to  make  his  distributive  justice  and  judicial  equity  manifest 
or  visible,  but  all  things  are  in  the  greatest  confusion.  Often  the  wicked  pros- 
per, and  are  not  in  trouble  as  other  men.  They  become  mighty  in  jwwer ; 
yea,  it  has  commonly  been  so  in  all  ages,  that  they  have  been  up]>erinost  in 
the  world.  They  have  the  ascendant  over  the  righteous.  They  are  mounted 
on  thrones ;  while  the  righteous  remain  in  cottages.  And,  in  this  world,  the 
cause  of  the  just  is  not  vindicated.  Many  wicked  men  have  the  righteous  in 
their  power,  and  trample  them  under  foot,  and  become  their  cruel  persecutors: 
and  the  righteous  are  oppressed,  and  suffer  all  manner  of  injuries  and  cruellies; 
while  the  wicked  live  and  reign  in  great  glory  and  prosperity. 

What  has  been  said,  does  invincibly  argue  a  divine  revelation.  And  that, 
First,  Because  if  God  maintains  a  moral  government  over  mankind,  then  there 
must  be  rewards  and  punishments.  But  these  sanctions  must  be  declared :  for 
instance,  the  punishments  which  enforce  God's  laws  mast  be  made  known.  Tc 
suppose  that  God  keeps  up  an  equal,  perfect  moral  government  over  the  world  of 
mankind,  and  yet  leaves  men  wholly  at  a  loss  about  the  nature,  manner,  degree, 
time,  place,  and  continuance  of  their  punishment,  or  leaves  it  only  to  their  guesses, 
or  for  them  to  argue  it  out  from  the  nature  of  things,  as  well  as  they  can, and  every 
one  to  make  his  judgment  according  as  his  notions  shall  guide  him,  is  a  ver}'  un- 
reasonable supposition.  If  moral  government  bemaintaineii,  the  order  and  method 
of  government  must  be  visible;  otherwise,  it  loses  the  nature  of  moral  government. 
There  may  be  a  powerful  disposal,  as  inanimate,  unintelligible  things  are  the  sub- 
jects of  Go<l's  government,  in  a  visible  and  established  order ;  but  no  moral  govern- 
ment.  The  order  of  government  serves  to  maintain  authority,  and  to  influence  and 
rule  the  subject  morally,  no  farther  than  it  is  visible.  Secondly,  The  noticm  of 
a  moral  government,  of  a  moral  head  over  intelligent,  voluntary  agents,  or  of 
a  prince,  a  lawgiver,  and  judge  over  such  subjects,  without  a  revelation  or  declara* 
tion  of  the  mind  of  the  head  by  his  word,  or  some  voluntary  sign  or  signification, 
in  the  whole  of  it  is  absurd.  If  God  maintains  moral  government  over  a  socie- 
ty of  intelligent  creatures,  doubtless  there  must  be  a  revelation.  How  absurd 
is  it  to  suppose,  that  there  should  be  converse  and  moral  government  maintained 
between  the  head  and  subjects,  when  both  are  intelligent,  voluntary  agents, 
without  a  voluntary  communication  of  minds  and  expressions,  thoughts  and  in- 
clinations, between  the  head  and  the  members  of  the  society ! 

It  need  not  be  looked  upon  as  any  objection  to  men's  remaining  m  being 
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after  the  death  of  their  bodies,  that  the  beasts  that  are  made  for  man  cease  to 
be  when  they  die.  For  it  is  manifest,  in  fact,  that  man  is  the  end  of  the  rest 
of  the  creatures  in  this  lower  world.  This  world,  with  all  the  parts  of  it,  inani- 
mate, vegetative,  and  sensitive,  was  made  for  a  habitation  for  man  during  hia 
present  state:  and  if  man  be  the  end  of  the  rest  of  the  creatures,  for  which  the 
rest  were  made,  and  to  whose  use  they  are  subordinated,  then  man  is  all ;  he 
IS  instar  omnium.  The  end  of  all  is  equivalent  to  the  whole.  Therefore  there 
is  no  need  of  any  thin^  else  to  be  preserved  ;  nothing  is  lost ;  no  part  is  in 
vain.  If  the  end  of  all  be  preser>'ed,  all  is  preserved  :  because  he  is  all,  the 
rest  is  only  for  his  occasional  use.  The  beasts  subserve  to  man's  use  in  the 
present  state ;  and  then,  though  they  cease,  yet  their  end  is  obtained,  and  their 
good,  which  is  their  end,  remains  still  in  man.  Though  the  tent  that  was  set 
up  for  man  to  sojourn  in  during  his  state  of  probation,  ceases  when  that  occa- 
sion is  over,  surely  that  is  no  argument  that  the  inhabitant  ceases  too. 

And  that  the  beasts  are  made  for  man,  affords  a  goo<l  positive  argument  for  a 
future  state  of  man's  existence.  For  that  all  other  creatures  in  this  lower  world 
are  made  for  man,  and  that  he  himself  should  be  made  for  no  more  than  they,  viz., 
a  short  continuance  in  this  world,  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  it,  is  unreasonable 

^2.  The  natural  world,  which  is  in  such  continual  labor,  as  is  described  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes,  constantly  going  round  in  such  revolutions, 
will  doubtless  come  to  an  end.  These  revolutions  are  not  for  nothing.  There 
is  some  great  event  and  issue  of  things  that  this  labor  is  for ;  some  grand  period 
aimed  at.  Does  God  make  the  world  restless,  to  move  and  revolve  in  all  its 
parts,  to  make  no  progress  ?  To  labor  with  motions  so  mighty  and  vast,  only 
to  come  to  the  same  place  again  ?  to  be  just  where  it  was  before  ?  Doubtless 
some  end  is  nearer  approached  to  by  these  revolutions.  Some  great  end  is  nearer 
to  an  accomplishment,  after  a  thousand  revolutions  are  finishe<i,  than  when  there 
was  only  one  finished  ;  or  before  the  first  revolution  began.  The  sun  does  not 
go  round  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  for  no  other  end,  but  only  to  come 
to  the  same  place  again,  from  whence  it  was  first  set  out,  and  to  bring  the  world 
to  the  same  state  that  it  was  in  before.  The  waters  of  the  sea  are  not  so  rest- 
less, continually  to  ascend  into  the  heavens,  and  then  descend  on  the  earth,  and 
then  return  to  the  sea  again,  only  that  things  may  be  as  they  were  before.  One 
generation  of  men  does  not  come,  another  go,  and  so  continually  from  age  to  age, 
only  that  at  last  there  maybe  what  there  was  at  first,  viz.,  mankind  upon  earth. 
The  wheels  of  God's  chariot,  after  they  have  gone  round  a  thousand  times,  do  not 
remain  just  in  the  same  place  that  they  were  in  at  first,  without  having  carried 
the  chariot  nearer  to  a  journey's  end.  We  see  it  is  not  so  in  the  minuter  parts 
of  the  creation,  that  are  systems  by  themselves,  as  the  world  is  a  great  system, 
and  where  the  revolutions  very  much  resemble  those  in  the  great  system  ;  as  in 
this  body  of  man  and  other  animals.  The  reciprocation  of  the  heart  and  lungs, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  continual  circular  labors  of  all  parts 
of  the  system,  are  not  to  last  always ;  they  tend  to  a  journey's  end. 

CofhlL  L-  This  is  a  confirmation  of  a  future  state.  For,  if  these  revolutions^ 
have  not  something  in  another  state  that  is  to  succeed  this  that  they  are  subser- 
vient to^  then  they  are  in  vain.  If  any  thing  of  this  world  is  to  remain,  after  the 
revolutions  of  this  world  are  at  an  end,  doubtless  it  will  be  that  part  of  this 
world,  that  is  the  head  of  all  the  rest ;  or  that  creature  for  which  all  the. 
rest  is  made;  and  that  is  man.  For  if  he  wholly  ceases,  and  is  extinct, 
it  is  as  if  the  whole  were  totally  extinct :  because  he  is  the  end  of  all.  He 
is  that  creature,  to  ser>'e  whom  the  labors  and  revolutions  of  this  world  are, 
and  whom  they  affect ;  and  therefore,  if  he  does  not  remain  after  the  revolutions 
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It  is  fit  and  proper  that  it  should  be  punished.  If  the  case  be  so,  that  sin  de* 
serves  punishment  from  men  ;  in  those  cases  it  is  proper  it  should  receive  puo 
ishment  from  men.  A  fault  cannot  be  properly  said  to  deserve  punishment 
from  any,  but  those  lo  whom  it  belongs  to  inflict  punishment  when  it  is  deserv- 
ed. In  those  cases,  therefore,  wherein  it  belongs  to  men  to  inflict  punishment, 
it  Is  proper  for  them  to  inflict  that  punishment  that  is  deserved  of  them. 

Again,  if  sin's  desert  of  punishment  be  the  proper  ground  of  the  fitness  of 
its  conneciion  with  punishment,  or  rather  be  that  wherein  fitness  of  the  connec- 
tion consists ;  it  will  thence  follow,  not  only  that  it  is  fit  that  sin  that  deserves 
punishment,  should  be  punished,  but  also  that  it  should  be  punished  as  it  de- 
serves. 

It  is  meet  that  a  person's  state  should  be  agreeable  to  the  quality  of  his  dis- 
positions and  voluntary  actions.     Suffering  is  suitiible  and  answerable  to  the 
quality  of  sinful  dispositions  and  actions ;  it  is  suitable  that  they  that  will  evil, 
and  do  evil,  should  receive  evil  i^  proportion  to  the  evil   that  they  do  or  will. 
It  is  but  justice  that  it  should  be  so ;  and  when  sin  is  punished,  it  receives  but 
its  own,  or  that  which  is  suitably  connected  with  it.     But  it  is  a  contradiction 
to  say  that  it  is  suitably  connected  with  punishment,  or  that  it  is  suitable  that 
it  should  be  connected  with  it,  and  yet  that  it  is  suitable  it  should  not  be  con- 
nected with  it.     All  sin  may  be  resolved  into  hatred  of  God  and  our  neighbor; 
as  all  our  duty  may  be  resolved  into  love  to  God  and  our  neighbor.     And  it  is 
but  meet  that  this  spirit  of  enmity  should  receive  a  turn  in  its  own  kind,  that  it 
shouhl  receive  enmity  again.     Sin  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  wishes  ill,  and 
aims  at  ill  to  God  and  man;  but  to  Go<l  especially.     It  strikes  at  God ;  it 
would,  if  it  could,  procure  his  misery  and  death.     It  is  but  suitable,  that  with 
what  measure  it  metes,  it  should  be  measured  to  it  again.     It  is  but  suitable 
that  men  should  reap  what  they  sow,  and  that  the  rewards  of  every  man's  hand 
should  be  given  him.     This  is  what  the  consciences  of  all  men  do  naturally  de- 
clare.    There  is  nothing  that  men  know  sooner,  after  they  come  to  the  exercise 
of  their  reason,  than  that,  when  they  have  done  wickedness,  they  deserve  pun- 
ishment.    The  consciences  not  only  of  Christians,  and  those  who  have  been  edu- 
cated in  the  prmciples  of  divine  revelation,  but  also  the  consciences  of  heathens 
inform  them  of  this :  therefore,  unless  conscience  has  been  stupified  by  frequent 
violations  when  men  have  done  wickedness,  there  remains  a  sense  of  guilt  upon 
their  minds ;  a  sense  of  an  obligation  to  punishment.     It  is  natural  to  expect 
that  which  conscience  or  reason  tells  them  it  is  suitable  should  come ;  and 
therefore  they  are  afraid  and  jealous,  and  ready  to  flee  when  no  man  pursues. 
Seeinp^  therefore  it  is  requisite  that  sin  should  be  punished,  as  punishment 
is  deserved  and  just ;  therefore  the  justice  of  Go«l  obliges  him  to  punish  sin. 
For  it  belongs  to  God,  as  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universality  of  things,  to 
maintain  order  and  decorum  in  his  kingdom,  and  to  st^  to  it  that  decency  and 
righteousness  take  place  in  all  cases.     That  perfection  of  his  nature  whereby 
be  is  disposed  to  this,  is  his  justice :  therefore  his  justice  naturally  dis|>oses  him 
to  punish  sin  as  it  deserves. 

2.  The  holiness  of  Go<l,  which  is  the  infinite  opposition  of  his  nature  to  sin, 
naturally  and  necessarily  disposes  him  to  punish  sin.  Indeed  his  justice  is  part 
of  his  holiness.  But  when  we  speak  of  God's  justice  inclining  him  to  punbh 
sin,  we  have  respect  only  to  that  exercise  of  his  holiness  whereby  he  loves  that 
holy  and  beautiful  order  that  consists  in  the  connection  of  one  thing  with  an- 
other, according  to  their  nature,  and  so  between  sin  and  punishment;  and  bis 
oppoatk>n  to  that  which  would  be  so  unsuitable  as  a  disconnectbn  of  these 
Ibings.     But  now  I  speak  of  the  holiness  of  God  as  appearing  not  directly  and 
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immediately  in  his  hatred  of  an  unsuitable,  hateful  disconnection  between  sin 
and  tiiat  which  is  proper  for  it ;  but  in  his  iiatred  of  sin  itself,  or  the  opposi- 
tion of  his  nature  to  the  odious  nature  of  sin. 

If  Goil's  nature  be  infinitely  opposite  to  sin,  then  doubtless  he  has  a  dispo- 
sition answerable  to  oppose  it  in  his  acts  and  works.  If  he  by  his  nature  be  an 
enemy  to  sin  with  an  infinite  enmity,  then  he  is  doubtless  disposed  to  act  as  an 
enemy  to  it,  or  to  do  the  part  of  an  enemy  to  it.  And  if  he  be  disposed  natu- 
rally to  do  the  part  of  an  enemy  against  sin,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
against  the  faultiness  or  blameworthiness  of  moral  agents  ;  then  it  will  follow, 
he  is  naturally  disposed  to  act  as  an  enemy  to  those  that  are  the  persons  faulty 
and  blameworthy,  or  are  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  it,  as  being  the  persons 
faulty.  Indignation  is  the  proper  exercise  of  hatred  of  any  thing  as  a  fault  or 
thing  blamable ;  and  there  could  be  no  such  thing  either  in  the  Creator  or 
creature,  as  hatred  of  a  fault  without  indignation,  unless  it  be  conceived  or  hoped 
that  the  fault  is  suffered  for,  and  so  the  indignation  be  satisfied.  Whoever  fijids 
a  hatred  to  a  fault,and  at  the  same  time  imputes  tlie  fault  to  him  that  commit- 
ted it,  he  therein  feels  an  indignation  against  him  for  it.  So  that  God,  by  his 
necessary  infinite  hatred  of  sin,  is  necessarily  disclosed  to  punish  it  with  a  pun- 
ishment answerable  to  his  hatred. 

It  does  not  become  the  Sovereign  of  the  world,  a  being  of  infinite  glory, 
purity  and  beauty,  to  suflfer  such  a  thing  as  sin,  an  infinitely  uncomely  disorder, 
an  infinitely  detestable  pollution,  to  appear  in  the  world  subject  to  his  govern- 
ment, without  his  making  an  opposition  to  it,  or  giving  some  public  manifesta- 
tions and  tokens  of  his  infinite  abhorrence  of  it.  If  he  should  so  do,  it  would 
be  countenancing  it,  which  God  cannot  do ;  for  ^*  he  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  be- 
hold evil,  and  cannut  look  on  iniquity,"  Hab.  i.  13.  It  is  natural  in  such  a 
case  to  expect  tokens  of  the  utmost  opposition.  If  we  could  behold  the  infinite 
Fountain  of  purity  and  holiness,  and  could  see  what  an  infinitely  pure  flame  it 
is,  and  with  what  a  pure  brightness  it  shines,  so  that  the  heavens  appear  impure 
when  compared  with  it ;  and  then  should  behold  some  infinitely  odious  and  de- 
testable filthiness  brought  and  set  in  its  presence ;  would  it  not  be  natural  to 
expect  some  ineflfably  vehement  opposition  made  to  it  ?  And  would  not  the 
want  of  it  be  indecent  and  shocking  ? 

If  it  be  to  God's  glory  that  he  is  in  his  nature  infinitely  holy  and  opposite 
to  sin;  then  it  is  to  his  glory  to  be  infinitely  displeased  with  sin.  And  if  it  be 
to  God's  glory  to  be  infinitely  displeased  with  sin ;  then  it  must  be  to  his  glory 
to  exercise  and  manifest  that  displeasure,  and  to  act  accordingly.  But  the 
proper  exercise  and  testimony  of  displeasure  against  sin,  in  the  Supreme  Being 
and  absolute  Governor  of  the  world,  is  taking  vengeance.  Alen  may  show  their 
hatred  of  sin  by  lamenting  it,  and  mourning  ibr  it,  and  taking  great  pains,  and  un- 
dergoing great  difficultifs  to  prevent  or  remove  it,  or  by  approving  God's  vengeance 
for  It  liking  vengeance  is  not  the  proper  way  of  fellow  subjects,  hatred  of  sin  ; 
but  it  is  in  the  Supreme  LonI  and  Judge  of  the  woild,  to  whom  vengeance  be- 
longs ;  because  he  has  the  ordering  and  government  of  all  things,  and  therefore 
the  sufTering  of  sin  to  go  unpunished  would  in  him  be  a  conniving  at  it.  Taking 
vengeance  is  as  much  the  proper  manifestation  of  God's  displeasure  at  sin,  as  a 
mighty  work  is  the  proper  manifestation  of  his  power,  or  as  a  wise  work  is 
the  proper  manifestation  of  his  wistlom.  There  may  be  other  testimonies  of 
God's  displeasedness  with  and  abhorrence  of  sin,  without  testifying  his  displea- 
sure in  condign  punishment  He  might  declare  he  has  such  a  displeasure  and 
abhorrence.  So  there  might  be  other  testimonies  of  God's  power  and  wisdom, 
oesides  a  powerful  wise  effect.     He  might  have  declared  himself  to  be  infinitely 
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wise  and  powerful.  But  yet  there  would,  have  been  wanting  the  propel 
manifestations  of  God's  power  and  wisdom,  if  God  had  only  declared  himseix 
to  be  possessed  of  these  attributes.  The  creatures  might  have  believed  him  tc 
be  all-wise  and  almighty ;  but  by  seeing  his  mighty  and  wise  works,  they  see 
bis  power  and  wisdom.  So  if  they  had  been  only  a  declaration  of  God's  abhor- 
rence and  displeasure  against  sin,  the  creature  might  have  believed  it,  but  could 
not  have  seen  it,  unless  he  should  also  take  vengeance  for  it. 

3.  The  honor  of  the  greatness,  excellency  and  majesty  of  God's  being,  re- 
quires that  sin  be  punished  with  an  infinite  punishment.  Hitherto  I  have  spoken 
of  the  requisiteness  of  God's  punishing  sin,  on  account  of  the  demerit  and  hate- 
fulness  of  it  absolutely  considered,  and  not  directly  as  God  is  interested  in  the 
aflfair.  But  now,  if  we  consider  sin  as  levelled  against  God,  not  only  compen- 
sative justice  to  the  sinner,  but  justice  to  himself,  requires  that  God  should  pun- 
ish sin  with  infinite  punishment.  Sin  casts  contempt  on  the  majesty  and 
greatness  of  God.  The  language  of  it  is,  that  he  is  a  despicable  being,  not 
worthy  to  be  honored  or  feared  ;  not  so  great,  that  his  displeasure  is  woilhy  to 
be  dreaded  ;  and  that  his  threatenings  of  wrath  are  despicable.  Now,  the 
proper  vindication  of  defence  of  God's  majesty  in  such  a  case,  is,  for  God  to 
contradict  this  language  of  sin,  in  his  providence  towards  sin  that  speaks  this 
language,  or  to  contradict  the  language  of  sin  in  the  event  and  fruit  of  sin.  Sin 
says,  God  is  a  despicable  being,  and  not  worthy  that  the  sinner  should  fear  him ; 
and  so  affronts  him  without  tear.  The  proper  vindication  of  God's  majesty  from 
this  is,  for  God  to  show,  by  the  event,  that  he  is  worthy  that  the  sinner  should 
regard  him  and  fear  him,  by  his  appearing  in  the  fearful,  dreadful  event  to  the 
person  guilty,  that  he  is  an  infinitely  fearful  and  terrible  being.  The  language 
of  sin  is,  that  God's  displeasure  is  not  worthy  that  the  sinner  should  regard  it 
The  proper  vindication  of  God  from  this  language  is,  to  show  by  the  experience 
of  the  event,  the  infinite  dreadfulness  of  that  slighted  displeasure.  In  such  a  case, 
the  majesty  of  God  requires  this  vindication.  It  cannot  be  properly  vindicated 
without  it,  neither  can  God  be  just  to  himself  without  this  vindication ;  unless 
there  could  be  such  a  thing  as  a  repentance,  humiliation,  and  sorrow  for  this, 
proportionable  to  the  greatness  of  the  majesty  despised.  When  the  majesty  of 
God  has  such  contempt  cast  upon  it,  and  is  trodden  down  in  the  dust  by  vile 
sinners,  it  is  not  fit  that  this  infinite  and  glorious  majesty  should  be  lef\  under 
this  contempt ;  but  that  it  should  be  vindicated  wholly  from  it ;  that  it  should 
be  raised  perfectly  from  the  dust  wherein  it  is  trodden,  by  something  opposite 
to  the  contempt,  which  is  equivalent  to  it,  or  of  weight  sufficient  to  balance  it ; 
either  an  equivalent  punishment,  or  an  equivalent  sorrow  and  repentance.  So 
that  sin  must  be  punished  w*ith  an  infinite  punishment. 

Sin  casts  contempt  on  the  infinite  glory  and  excellency  of  God.  The  Ian 
^uage  of  it  is,  that  God  is  not  an  excellent  being,  but  an  odious  one ;  and  there* 
lore  that  it  is  no  heinous  thing  to  hate  him.  Now,  it  is  fit  that  on  this  occa- 
sion omniscience  should  declare  and  manifest  that  it  judges  otherwise ;  and  that 
it  should  show  that  it  esteems  God  infinitely  excellent ;  and  therefore,  that  it 
looks  on  it  as  an  infinitely  heinous  thing,  to  cast  such  a  reflection  on  God,  by 
infinite  tokens  of  resentment  of  such  a  reflection  and  such  hatred. 

God  is  to  be  considered,  in  this  affair,  not  merely  as  the  Governor  of  a 
world  of  creatures,  to  order  things  between  one  creature  and  another,  but  as 
the  Supreme  Regulator  and  Rector  of  the  universe,  the  orderer  of  things  relating 
to  the  whole  compass  of  existence,  including  himself;  to  maintain  the  rights  ot 
the  whole,  and  decorum  through  the  whole,  and  to  maintain  bis  own  rights, 
and  the  due  honor  of  his  own  perfections,  as  well  as  to  preserve  justice  among 
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bis  creatures.  It  is  fit  that  there  should  be  one  that  has  tliis  office ;  and  this 
office  properly  belongs  to  the  Supreme  Being.  And  if  he  should  fail  of  doing 
justice  to  himself  in  a  necessary  vindication  of  his  own  majesty  and  glory,  it 
would  be  an  immensely  greater  failure  of  his  rectoral  justice,  than  if  he  should 
deprive  the  creature  (that  are  beings  of  infinitely  less  consequence)  of  their 
right. 

4.  There  is  a  necessity  of  sin's  being  punished  with  a  condign  punishment, 
from  the  law  of  God  that  threatens  such  punishment  All  but  Epicureans  will 
own,  that  all  creatures  that  are  moral  agents,  are  subjects  of  God's  moral 
government ;  and  that  therefore  he  has  given  a  law  to  his  creatures.  But  if 
God  has  given  a  law  to  his  creatures,  that  law  roust  have  sanctions,  i.  e.,  it 
mast  be  enforced  w*ith  threatenings  of  punishment :  otherwise  it  fails  of  having 
the  nature  of  a  law,  and  is  only  of  the  nature  of  counsel  or  advice ;  or  rather 
of  a  request.  For  one  being  to  express  his  inclination  or  will  to  another,  con- 
cerning any  thing  he  would  receive  from  him,  any  love  or  respect,  without  any 
threatening  annexed,  but  leaving  it  with  the  person  applied  to,  whether  he  will 
afford  it  or  not,  whether  he  will  grant  it  or  not,  supposing  that  his  refusal  will 
be  with  impunity  ;  is  properly  of  the  nature  of  a  request.  It  does  not  amount  to 
counsel  or  advice ;  because,  when  we  give  counsel  to  others,  it  is  for  their  in- 
terest. But  when  we  express  our  desire  or  will  of  something  we  would  receive 
from  them,  with  impunity  to  them  whether  they  grant  it  or  not,  this  is  more 
properly  requesting  than  counselling.  No  doubt  it  falls  far  short  of  the  nature 
ot  iaw-giving.  For  such  an  expression  of  one's  will  as  this,  is  an  expression 
of  will,  without  any  expression  of  authority.  It  holds  forth  no  authority,  for 
us  merely  to  manifest  our  wills  or  inclinations  to  another  ;  nor  indeed  dots  it 
exhibit  any  authority  over  a  person  applied  to,  to  promise  him  rewards.  So 
persons  may,  and  often  do,  promise  rewards  to  others,  for  doing  those  things 
that  they  have  no  power  to  oblige  them  to.  So  may  persons  do  to  their 
equals :  so  may  a  king  do  to  others  who  are  not  his  subjects.  This  b  rather 
bargaining  with  others,  than  giving  them  laws. 

That  expression  of  will  only  is  a  law,  which  is  exhibited  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  express  the  lawgiver's  power  over  the  person  to  whom  it  is  manifested, 
expressing  his  power  of  disposal  of  him,  according  as  he  complies  or  refuses ; 
that  which  shows  power  over  him,  so  as  to  oblige  him  to  comply,  or  to  make 
it  be  to  his  cost  if  he  refuses. 

For  the  same  reason  that  it  is  necessary  the  divine  law  should  have  a 
threatening  of  condign  punishment  annexed,  it  is  also  necessary  that  the 
threatening  should  be  fulfilled.  For  the  threatening  wholly  relates  to  the  ex- 
ecution, if  it  had  no  connection  with  execution,  it  would  be  wholly  void,  and 
would  be  as  no  threatening :  and  so  far  as  there  is  not  a  connecticm  with  execu- 
tion, whether  that  be  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree ;  so  far  and  in  such  a  degree 
IS  it  void,  and  so  far  approaches  to  the  nature  of  no  threatening,  as  much  as  if 
that  degree  of  unconnection  was  expressed  in  the  threatening.  As  for  instance, 
if  sin  fails  of  threatened  punishment  half  the  times,  this  makes  void  the  threaten- 
ing in  one  half  of  it,  and  brings  it  down  to  be  no  more  than  if  the  threatening 
had  expressed  only  so  much,  that  sin  should  be  punished  half  the  times  that  it 
is  committetl. 

But  if  it  be  needful  that  all  sin  in  every  act  should  be  forbidden  by  law,  i.  e., 
with  a  prohibition  and  threatening  of  condign  punishment  annexed,  and  tha^ 
the  threatening  of  sin  with  condign  punbhroent  should  be  universal ;  then  it  b 
necessary  that  it  should  be  universally  executed.  A  threatening  of  an  oni- 
niscient  and  true  being  can  be  supposecl  to  signify  no  more  punbhmeut  than  b 
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intended  to  be  executed,  and  is  not  necessarily^  to  be  understood  of  any  more, 
A  threatening,  if  it  signifies  any  thing,  is  a  signification  of  some  connection  be- 
twixt the  crime  and  the  punibhment.  But  the  threatening  of  an  omniscient 
being,  cannot  be  understood  to  signify  any  more  connection  with  punishment 
than  there  is. 

If  it  be  needful  that  there  should  be  a  divine  law,  it  is  needful  that  (his  di- 
vine law  should  be  maintained  in  the  nature,  life,  authority  and  strength  that 
is  proper  to  it  as  a  law.  The  nature,  life,  authority  and  strength  of  every  law, 
consists  in  its  sanction,  by  which  the  deed  is  connected  with  the  compensation  ; 
and  therefore  depends  on  the  strength  and  firmness  of  that  connection.  In  pro- 
portion as  that  connection  is  weak,  in  such  proportion  does  the  law  lose  its 
strength,  and  fails  of  the  proper  nature  and  power  of  a  law,  and  degenerates 
towards  the  nature  of  requests  and  expressions  of  will  and  desire  to  receive 
love  and  respect,  without  being  enforced  with  ai:thority. 

Dispensing  with  the  law  by  the  lawgiver,  so  as  not  to  fulfil  it  or  execute  it, 
in  its  nature  does  not  differ  from  an  abrogation  of  it,  unless  the  law  contains  in 
itself  such  a  clause,  that  it  shall  or  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  not  fulfilled  in 
certain  cases,  or  when  the  lawgiver  pleases. 

But  this  would  be  a  contradiction.  For,  if  the  law  contained  such  a  clause ; 
then,  not  to  fulfil  it,  would  be  according  to  the  law,  and  a  fulfilment  of  the  law^ 
and  therefore  there  would  be  no  dispensing  with  the  law  in  it,  because  it  is 
doing  what  the  law  itself  directs  to.  The  law  may  contain  clauses  of  excep- 
tion, wherein  particular  cases  may  be  excepted  from  general  rules;  but  it  can- 
not make  provision  for  a  dispensation.  And  therefore,  for  the  lawgiver  to  dis- 
pense with  it,  is  indeed  to  abrogate  it  Though  it  may  not  be  an  abroj^ating 
It  wholly,  yet  it  is  in  some  measure  changing  it.  •  To  dispense  with  the  law,  in 
not  fullilling  it  on  him  that  breaks  it,  is  making  the  rule  give  place  to  the  sin- 
ner. But  certainly  it  is  an  indecent  thing,  that  sin,  which  provokes  the  execu- 
tion, should  procure  the  abrogation  of  the  law. 

The  necessity  of  fulfilling  the  law,  in  the  sense  that  has  been  spoken  of, 
appears  from  Matt.  v.  18 :  "  For  verily  I  say  unto  you.  Till  heaven  and  earth 
pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  until  all  be  fulfill- 
ed."    The  words  will  allow  of  no  other  tolerable  sense. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  law  of  God  should  be  maintained  and  executed,  and 
not  dispensed  with  or  abrogated  for  the  sake  of  the  sinner,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1^/.  The  nature  and  bein^  of  the  law  requires  it.  For,  as  has  been  already 
shown,  by  such  dispensation  it  loses  the  life  and  authority  of  a  law,  as  it  res- 
pects the  subject.  But  it  does  not  only  fail  of  being  a  law  in  this  respect ;  it 
fails  of  being  a  rule  to  the  Supreme  Judge.  The  law  is  the  great  rule  of 
righteousness  and  decorum,  that  the  Supreme  and  Universal  Rector  has  estab- 
lished and  published,  for  the  regulation  of  things  in  the  commonwealth  of  the 
universality  of  intelligent  beings  and  moral  agents,  in  all  that  relates  to  them 
as  concerned  one  with  another ;  a  rule,  by  which  things  are  not  only  to  be 
regulated  between  one  subject  and  another,  but  between  the  king  and  subjects ; 
that  it  may  be  a  rule  of  judgment  to  the  one,  as  well  as  a  rule  of  duty  to  the 
other.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  such  a  rule  should  be  established 
and  published  for  the  benefit  of  all  that  belong  to  this  universal  commonwealth, 
to  be  a  rule  to  direct  both  their  actions  towards  each  other,  and  their  expecta- 
tions from  each  other,  that  they  may  have  a  fixed  and  known  rule  by  which 
they  are  to  act  and  to  be  dealt  with,  to  be  both  active  and  passive  as  members 
of  this  commonwealth.    The  subject  is  most  nearly  concerned,  not  only  in  the 
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iDeasure  of  his  own  actions,  bufalso  in  the  consequences  of  them,  or  the  method 
of  his  judge's  determinations  concerning  him. 

None  that  own  the  existence  of  a  divine  law,  with  threatenings  annexed, 
can  deny  that  there  actually  is  such  a  rule  as  this,  that  relates  both  to  the 
manner  of  the  creature's  acting,  and  also  the  judge's  acting  toward  him  as  sub- 
ject to  that  law.  For  none  will  deny  that  the  precepts  relate  to  the  manner  of 
the  subject's  acting,  and  that  the  threatenings  relate  to  the  manner  of  the 
judge's  proceeding  with  the  subject,  in  consequence  of  his  obedience  or  dis* 
obedience. 

It  is  needful  that  this  great  rule  for  managing  affairs  in  this  universal  com- 
monwealth, should  be  fixed  and  settled,  and  not  be  vague  and  uncertain.  So 
far  as  it  fails  of  this,  it  ceases  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  rule.  For  it  is  essential 
to  the  nature  of  a  rule,  that  it  be  something  fixed.  But  if  it  be  needful  that  it 
be  something  fixed,  then  it  is  needful  that  the  author,  and  he  by  whom  it  sub- 
sists, should  maintain  and  fulfil  it,  and  not  depart  from  it ;  because  that  is  in  a 
measure  to  disannul  it.  If  he  doth  so,  therein  the  rule  becomes  unfixed,  and  it 
so  far  ceases  to  lie  a  rule  to  the  judge. 

2d,  That  the  law  should  be  made  to  give  place  to  the  sinner,  is  contrary  to 
the  direct  design  of  the  law.  For  the  law  was  made  that  the  subject  should 
be  regulated  by  it,  and  give  place  to  it ;  and  not  to  be  regulated  by  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  give  place  to  him,  especially  to  a  wickni,  vile,  rebellious  subject. 

The  law  is  made  that  it  might  prevent  sin,  and  cause  it  not  to  be ;  and  not 
that  sin  should  disannul  the  law  and  cause  it  not  to  be.  Therefore  it  would  be 
very  indecent  for  the  Supreme  Rector  to  cause  this  great  rule  to  give  place  to 
the  rebellion  of  the  sinner. 

3d.  It  is  in  no  wise  fit  that  this  great  rule  should  be  abrogated  and  give 
place  to  the  opposition  and  violation  of  the  rebellious  subject,  on  account  ol 
the  perfection  of  the  law,  and  as  it  is  an  expression  of  the  perfection  of  the 
lawgiver.  The  holiness  and  rectitude  and  goodness  of  this  great  rule,  which 
the  Supreme  Lawgiver  has  established  for  the  regulation  of  the  commonwealth 
of  moral  agents,  and  its  universal  fitness  and  wisdom  and  absolute  perfection, 
render  a  partial  abrogation,  for  the  sake  of  them  that  dislike  it  and  will  not 
sulMiilt  to  it,  needless  and  unseemly.  If  the  great  rule  should  be  set  aside  for 
the  sake  of  the  rebel,  it  would  carry  too  much  of  the  face  of  acknowledgment, 
in  the  lawgiver,  of  want  of  wisdom  and  foresight,  or  of  some  defect  in  point  of 
holiness  or  righteousness  in  his  law.  He  that  breaks  the  law,  finds  fault  v.'ith 
it,  and  casts  that  reflection  on  it,  that  it  is  not  a  good  law ;  and  if  God  should 
in  part  abrogate  the  law  upon  this,  it  would  have  too  much  the  appearance  oi 
a  conceding  to  the  sinner's  objection  against  it. 

But  God  will  magnify  his  law,  and  make  it  honorable,  and  will  give  ne 
occasion  for  any  such  reflections  upon  it,  nor  leave  the  law  under  such  a 
reflection. 

If  this  great  rule  of  riixhteousness  be  so  excellent  and  good  a  law,  it  is  not 
only  unfit  that  it  should  eive  place  to  rebellion,  as  this  would  be  a  dishonor 
to  the  excellency  of  the  law  and  lawgiver ;  but  also  a  wrong  to  the  public 
good,  which  the  Supreme  Rector  of  the  world  has  the  care  and  is  the  guardian 
of.  If  the  rule  be  perfect,  perfectly  right  and  just  nnd  holy,  and  with  infinite 
wisilom  adapted  to  the  goo<l  of  the  whole;  then  the  public  good  requires  that 
It  be  strongly  establi>hed.  The  more  firmly  it  is  settled,  ami  the  more  strongly 
it  is  guarded  and  defended  the  better,  and  the  more  is  it  for  the  public  good ; 
and  every  thing  by  which  it  b  weakened,  is  a  damage  and  loss  to  the  com- 
moowealth  of  beings. 
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But  I  have  already  shown  how  every  departure  from  it  weak  m  it,  unfixes 
it,  and  causes  it  to  fail  of  the  nature  of  a  settled  rule,  and,  in  some  measure 
disannuls  it. 

4ih.  The  sacredness  of  the  authority  and  majesty  of  the  Divine  Lawgiver 
requires,  that  he  should  maintain  and  fulfil  his  law,  when  it  is  violated  by  a 
rebellious  subject.     I  have  before  spoken  of  the  greatness  and  majesty  of  his 
Being,  how  that  is  concerned  in  it.     I  now  would  consider  the  sacredness  of  bis 
authority,  as  he  stands  related  to  his  creatures  as  their  Lawgiver.    The  majesty 
of  a  ruler  consists  very  much  in  that  which  appears  in  him ;  that  tencfs  to 
strike  the  subject  with  reverence  and  awe,  and  dread  of  contempt  of  him  oi 
rebellion  against  him.     And  it  is  fit  that  this  awe  and  dread  should  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greatness  and  dignity  of  the  ruler,  and  the  degree  of  authority 
with  which  he  is  vested.    But  this  awe  and  dread  is  by  an  apprehension  of  the 
terribleness  of  the  consequences  of  that  contempt  and  rebellion,  and  the  degree 
of  the  danger  of  those  terrible  consequences,  or  the  degree  of  connection  of 
that  rebellion  with  those  consequences :  therefore,  if  it  be  meet  that  this  awe 
or  this  apprehension  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  and  dignity  of  the 
ruler,  then  it  is  fit  that  the  consequences  of  contempt  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
the  world  should  be  infinitely  terrible,  and  the  danger  that  it  brings  of  punish- 
ment, or  connection  that  it  has  with  it,  be  strong  and  certain,  and  consequently 
that  the  threatenings  which  enforce  his  laws  should  be  sure  and  inviolable. 
It  is  fit  the  authority  of  a  ruler  should  be  sacred  proportionably  to  the  great- 
ness of  that  authority,  i.e.,  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  ruler,  and  his 
worthiness  of  honor  and  obedience,  and  the  height  of  his  exaltation  above  us 
and  the  absoluteness  of  his  dominion  over  us,  and  the  strength  of  his  right  to 
our  submission  and  obedience.     But  the  sacredness  of  the  authority  of  a  sove- 
reign consists  in  the  strength  of  the  enforcement  of  it,  and  guard  that  is  abou* 
it,  i.  e.,  in  the  consequences  of  the  violation  to  him  that  is  guilty,  and  the  degrei 
of  danger  of  these  consequences.     For  the  authority  of  a  ruler  does  not  consist 
in  the  power  or  influence  he  lias  on  another  by  attractives,  but  coercives.    Th« 
fence  that  is  about  the  authoiity  of  a  prince,  that  guards  it  as  sacred,  is  tb* 
connection  there  is  between  the  violations  of  it,  and  the  terrible  consequences^ 
or,  in  other  words,  in  the  strength  or  sureness  of  the  threatening.     Therefore, 
if  this  connection  be  partly  broken,  the  fence  is  partly  broken :  in  proportio.^ 
as  the  threatenings  are  weak,  the  guard  is  weak.     But  certainly  it  is  fit  thaf 
the  authority  of  the  infinitely  great  and  absolute  Lord  of  heaven  and  earih 
should   be  infinitely  sacred,  and  should  be  kept  so  with  an  infinitely  strong 
guard,  and  a  fence  without  any  breach  in  it.     And  it  is  not  becoming  the 
sacredness  of  the  maji^ty  and  authority  of  the  great  narroxQaraQj  that  that 
perfectly  holy,  just  and  infinitely  wise  and  gootl  law,  which  he  has  established 
as  the  great  rule  for  the  regulation  of  all  things  in  the  universal  commonwealth 
of  beings,  should  l)e  set  asi<le,  to  give  place  to  the  infinitely  unreasonabk  and 
vile  opposition  that  sinners  make  to  it,  and  their  horrid  and  daring  rebellion 
against  it. 

bth.  The  truth  of  the  lawgiver  makes  it  necessar)*  that  the  threatening  of 
the  law  should  be  fulfilled  in  every  punctilio.  The  threatening  of  the  law  is  . 
absolute  :  Thou  shalt  surely  die.  It  is  true,  the  obligation  does  not  lay  in  the 
claim  of  the  person  threatened,  as  it  is  in  promises :  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposeiI| 
that  the  person  threatened  will  claim  the  punishment  threatened.  And,  indeed, 
if  we  look  upon  things  strictly,  those  seem  to  reckon  the  wrong  way,  that  sup- 
pose the  necessity  of  the  futurity  of  the  execution  to  arise  from  an  obligation  on 
God  in  executing,  properly  consequent  on  his  threatening.    For  the  necessity 
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of  the  connection  of  the  execution  with  the  threatening,  seems  to  arise  directly 
the  other  way,  viz.,  from  the  obligation  that  was  on  the  omniscient  Groii  in 
threatening,  consequent  on  the  futurity  of  the  execution.  Though,  strictiy 
speaking,  he  is  not  obliged  to  execute  because  he  has  threatened,  yet  he  was 
oblige<l  not  absolutely  to  threaten,  if  he  at  the  same  time  knew  tliat  he  should 
not  and  would  not  execute ;  because  this  would  not  have  been  consistent  with 
his  truth.  So  that,  from  the  truth  of  God,  there  is  an  inviolable  connection  be- 
tween absolute  threatening  and  execution ;  not  so  properly  from  an  obligation 
on  God  to  conform  the  execution  to  the  past  absolute  threatening,  as  from  his 
obligation  to  conform  his  absolute  threatening  to  the  future  execution.  This, 
God  was  absolutely  obliged  to  do,  as  he  would  speak  the  truth.  For  if  God 
absolutely  threatened  contrary  to  what  he  knew  would  come  to  pass,  then  he 
absolutely  threatened  contrary  to  what  he  knew  to  be  truth.  And  how  any 
can  speak  contrary  to  what  they  know  to  be  the  truth,  in  declaring,  promising, 
or  threatening,  or  any  other  way,  consistently  with  perfect  and  inviolable  truth, 
I  cannot  conceive.  Threatenings  are  significations  of  something ;  and,  if  they 
are  made  consistent  with  truth,  or  are  true  significations  of  any  thing,  they  are 
significations  of  truth,  or  significations  of  that  which  is  true.  If  absolute  threat- 
enings are  significations  of  any  thing,  they  are  significations  of  the  futurity  of 
the  thing  threatened.  But  if  the  futurity  of  the  thing  threatened  is  not  true, 
then  how  can  the  threatenings  be  true  significations  7  And  if  God,  in  them, 
speaks  contrary  to  what  he  knows,  and  contrary  to  what  he  intends  ;  how  he 
can  speak  true,  is  to  ine  inconceivable.  It  is  with  absolute  threatenings,  as  it 
is  with  predictions.  When  God  has  foretold  somt'thin«r  that  shall  come  to  pass 
hereafter,  which  does  not  concern  our  interest,  and  so  is  of  the  nature  neither 
of  a  promise  nor  threatening,  there  is  a  necessary  connection  betwixt  the  pre- 
diction and  the  fulfilment,  but  not  by  virtue  of  any  <:laiin  we  have  to  make  ; 
and  so  not  properly  by  virtue  of  any  obligation  to  fulfil,  consequent  on  the  pre- 
diction, but  by  virtue  of  an  obligation  on  an  omniscient  J3eing  in  predicting, 
consequent  on  what  he  knew  he  would  fulfil ;  an  obligation  to  conform  the 
prediction  to  the  future  event.  It  is  as  much  against  the  veracity  of  God,  ab- 
solut^'ly  to  threaten  what  he  knows  he  will  not  accomplish,  as  to  predict  what 
be  <nows  he  will  not  accomplish ;  for  to  do  either,  would  be  to  declare,  that 
that  will  be,  which  he  at  the  same  time  does  not  intend  shall  be.  Absolute 
threatenings  are  a  soit  of  predictions.  God  in  them  foretells  or  declares  what 
shall  come  to  pa>s.  They  do  not  differ  from  mere  predictions,  in  the  nature  of 
the  declaration  or  foretellmg,  but  partly  in  the  thing  declared  or  foretold,  being 
an  evil  to  come  up<m  us;  and  a  mere  prediction  being  of  a  thing  indilferent  : 
and  partly  in  the  end  oi'  foretelling.  In  a  threatening,  the  end  of  foretelling  is 
to  deler  us  from  sinning ;  and  the  predictions  of  things  indifferent  are  for  some 
oilier  end.  Alisolule  threatenings  are  God's  declarations  of  something  I'liture  ; 
and  the  truth  of  Gcxl  <loes  as  much  oblige  him  to  keep  the  truth  in  declaratioa^ 
of  what  is  Allure,  as  of  what  is  past  or  present.  For  ihinors  past,  present,  and 
future,  are  all  alike  before  (jjkI — all  alike  in  liis  view.  Anil  when  G(kI  declares 
to  others  what  he  sees  himself,  heis  equally  obliged  to  truth,  whether  the  thing 
declared  be  past,  present,  or  to  come.  And,  indeed,  there  is  no  need  of  the 
distinction  between  present  truth  and  future,  in  this  case.  For  if  any  of  God's 
absolute  threatenings  are  not  to  be  fulfilled,  those  threatenings  are  declarations 
or  revelations  ct»ntrary,  not  only  to  future  truth,  but  such  a  threatening  is  a  re- 
velation of  I  he  futurition  of  a  punishment.  That  futuriiion  is  now  present  with 
God,  when  he  threatens  ; — present  in  his  mind,  his  knowledge.  And  if  he 
signifies  that  a  thing  is  future,  which  he  knows  not  to  be  future ;  then  the  sig* 
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nification  he  gives  is  contrary  to  present  truth,  even  contrary  to  what  Gk>d  nt'h 
knows  is  future. — Again,  an  absolute  threatening  is  a  signification  of  the  pre- 
sent intention  of  him  that  threatens :  and  therefore,  if  he  threatens  what  he  does 
not  intend  to  fulfil,  then  he  signifies  an  intention  to  be,  which  is  not;  and  so  the 
threatening  is  contrary  to  present  truth.  God's  absolute  threatenings  are  a  re- 
velation to  his  subjects,  of  the  appointed  measures  of  their  Judge's  proceeding 
with  respect  to  their  breaches  of  his  law ;  and  if  they  do  not  reveal  what  is 
indeed  the  intended  method  of  the  Judge's  proceeding,  then  it  is  not  a  true  re- 
velation. 

There  is  a  necessity  of  the  fulfilment  of  God's  absolute  promises  both  ways ; 
viz.,  both  by  an  obligation  on  God  to  foretell  or  declare,  or  foredeclare,  the 
future  benefit,  according  to  what  he  foresaw  would  be,  and  he  intended  should 
be;  and  also  by  an  obligation  on  him  to  fulfil  his  promise  consequent  on  his 
predicting,  and  by  virtue  of  the  claim  of  the  person  to  whom  the  promise  was 
made. 

And  there  is  also  an  obligation  on  God  to  fulfil  his  absolute  threatenings 
consequent  on  his  threatenings,  indirectly^  by  virtue  of  many  ill  and  undesira- 
ble consequences  of  the  event's  being,  beside  the  certain  dependence  or  certain 
expectations  raised  by  God's  threatenmgs,  in  the  persons  threatened,  and  others 
that  are  spectators;  which  consequences  God  maybe  obliged  not  to  be  a  cause 
of.  But  threatenings  do  not  properly  bring  an  obligation  on  God,  that  is  con- 
sequent on  them  as  threatenings,  as  it  is  with  promises. 

As  to  those  threatenings  that  are  not  positive  or  absolute,  they  are  not 
necessarily  followed  with  the  punishment  mentioned  in  them,  because  the  pos- 
sibility of  escaping  the  punishment  is  either  expressed  or  understood  in  the 
threatening^.  But  the  divine  trulh  makes  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
certain  coimeclion  between  thera,  that  as  much  punishment  be  inflicte<l  as  is 
signified  by  thiMu.  If  certain  suffering  be  not  signified  by  them,  then  there  is 
no  necessar}'  connection  between  them  and  certain  suffering.  If  it  be  onlysig- 
nified  in  thera,  that  there  is  great  danger  of  the  suffering,  according  to  Goo's 
ordinary  method  of  dealing  with  men,  and  that,  therefore,  they,  as  they  would 
act  rationally,  have  great  reason  to  fear  it,  seeing  that  God  does  not  see  cause 
to  reveal  what  he  will  do  to  them  :  if  this  be  all  that  is  really  contained 
and  undei^tooii  in  the  threatening,  then  this  is  all  that  the  threatening  is  con- 
necteti  with.  Or,  if  the  proper  meaning  of  the  threatening  be,  that  such  suffer- 
ing shall  come,  unless  they  repent,  and  this  be  all  that  can  be  fairly  understood, 
then  the  truth  ot'  God  makes  no  more  necessary.  But  God*s  truth  makes  a 
necessary  connection  between  every  threatening  and  every  promise,  and  all 
that  is  properly  signified  in  that  threatening  or  promise. 

§  2.  The  satisfaction  of  Christ  by  his  death  is  certainly  a  very  rational 
thing.  If  any  person  that  was  greatly  obligeti  to  me,  that  was  dependent  on 
me,  and  that  I  loved,  should  exceedingly  abuse  me,  and  should  go  on  in  an  ob- 
stinate course  of  it  from  one  year  to  another,  notwithstanding  all  I  could  say  to 
him,  and  all  new  obligations  continually  repeated ;  though  at  length  he  should 
leavf  it  off,  I  should  not  forgive  him,  unless, upon  gospel  considerations.  But 
if  any  person  that  was  a  much  dearer  friend  to  me,  and  one  that  had  alwayi 
been  true  to  me,  and  constant  to  the  utmost,  and  that  was  a  very  near  relation 
of  him  that  offended  me,  should  intercede  for  him,  and«  out  of  the  entire  love 
he  had  to  him,  should  put  himself  to  very  hard  labors  and  difficulties,  and  un- 
dergo great  pains  and  miseries  to  procure  him  foreiveness ;  and  the  person 
that  had  oflended  should,  with  a  changed  mind,  fly  to  this  mediator,  and 
should  seek  favor  in  bis  name,  with  a  sense  in  bis  own  mind  bow  much  bis 
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mediator  had  done  and  suffered  for  him ;  I  should  be  satisfied,  and  feel  myself 
inclined,  without  any  difficultv,  to  receive  him  into  my  entire  friendship  again ; 
but  not  without  the  last  mentioned  condition,  that  he  should  be  sensible  how 
much  his  mediator  had  done  and  suffered.  For  if  he  was  ignorant  of  it,  or 
thought  he  had  done  only  some  small  matter,  1  should  not  be  easy  nor  satisfied. 
So  a  sense  of  Christ's  sufficiency  seems  necessary  in  faith. 

§  3.  The  apostle,  when  he  would  express  his  willingness  to  be  made  a  sac- 
rifice for  hi*"!  brethren  the  Jews,  says, "  I  could  wish  myself  accursed  from  Christ 
for  my  brethren,"  Rom.  ix.  3.  See,  concerning  Moses,  Exodus  xxxii.  32, 
2  Sam.  xviii.  33: ''  0  my  son  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  Absalom !  would  God 
I  had  died  for  thee."  This  text  expresses  substitution,  Mate.  xx.  28, "  To  give 
his  life  a  ransom  for  many.'*  Concerning  this  text,  and  the  force  of  the  pro- 
position uvTtj  see  Moncricf^s  review  and  examination  of  the  principles  qfCamp^ 
6e//,p.  113,  114. 

The  laying  of  hands  on  the  head  of  the  sacrifice,  was  a  token  of  putting  the 
guilt  of  sin  upon  a  person ;  agreeably  to  the  customary  signification  of  the  im- 
putation of  guilt  among  the  Hebrews.  Thus  the  phrase,  his  blood  shall  he  upon 
their  own  head  or  on  our  headxy  &c.,  was  a  phrase  for  the  imputation  of  the 
guilt  of  blood.  So  Joshua  ii.  19,  1  Kings  ii.  32, 33 :  "And  the  Lord  shall  return 
his  blood  upon  his  own  head,  who  fell  upon  two  men  more  righteous  and  bet- 
ter than  he,  and  slew  them  with  the  sword,  my  father  David  not  knowing  there- 
of, to  wit,  Abner  the  son  of  Ner,  captain  of  the  host  of  Israel,  and  Ain.isa  the 
son  of  J*;ther,  captain  of  the  host  of  Judah.  Their  blood  shall  therefore  return 
upon  the  head  of  Joab,  and  upon  the  head  of  his  seed  forever,  but  upon  David, 
and  upon  his  seed,  and  upon  his  house,  and  upon  his  throne,  shall  there  be  peace  for 
ever  tVoin  the  lyird."  Verse  37, "  For  it  shall  be,  that  on  the  day  thou  goesteir,  and 
passesf.  over  the  brook  Kidron,thou  shalt  know  for  certain  that  thou  shjvit  surely 
die ;  thy  blood  shall  be  upon  thine  own  head."  Verse  44,**  The  king  said  moreover 
to  Shiniei,  Thou  knowest  all  the  wickedness  which  thine  heart  is  privy  to,  that 
thou  didst  to  David  my  father;  therefore  the  Lord  shall  return  tliy  wickedness 
upon  thine  own  head." 

Abigail,  when  mediating  between  David  and  Nabal,  when  the  former  was 
provoked  to  wrath  against  the  latter,  and  had  determined  to  destroy  him,  1  Sam 
xxv.  24,  "  fell  at  David's  feet  and  said,  Upon  me  let  this  iniquity  be,  intl  let 
thy  handmaid,  I  pray  thee,  speak  in  tliy  audience,  and  hear  the  voice  of  thy 
handmaid."  And  in  verse  28,  she  calls  NabaPs  iniquity  lier  iniquity.  By  this 
it  appears,  that  a  nie«liatni-*s  putting  himself  in  the  stead  of  the  offender,  so  that 
the  offended  party  should  impute  the  offence  to  him,  and  look  on  the  meiliator 
as  havin«r  taken  it  u|)on  him,  looking  on  him  as  the  debtor  for  what  satisfac- 
tion should  be  required  and  expecte<l,  was  in  those  days  no  strange  notion,  or 
considered  as  a  thing  in  itself  absurd  and  inconsistent  with  men's  natural  notion 
of  things. 

Heb.  xii.  24,  25,  26,"  And  to  Jesus  the  mediator  of  the  new  coveniint,  and 
to  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  that  speaketh  better  things  than  that  of  Ab»'l.  See 
that  ye  refuse  not  him  that  speaketh.  For  if  they  escaped  not  who  refused 
him  that  spake  on  earth  ;  much  more  shall  not  we  t»scape,  if  we  turn  away 
from  him  that  speaketh  from  heaven  :  whose  voice  then  shook  the  eaiih  :  but 
now  he  hath  promised*  saying,  Yet  once  more  I  shake  not  the  earth  onlv,"  &c. 

He  that  speaketh,  whom  the  apostle  warns  us  not  to  refuse,  who  s  oake  once 
on  rarth,  and  whose  voice  shook  the  earth,  and  who  now  speaketh  from  heaven, 
f  n«'  his  voice  shakes  not  only  the  earth  but  heaven,  is  he  that  is  spokrn  of  verse 
94   Fesus  the  mealator,  ^c.^  whoH  blood  speaketh.     The  word  xQlfturilct  signifie? 
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to  speak  divine  oracJes^  and  in  Scripture  is  applied  to  God  alone.  When  it  is 
said  he  spake  on  earth,  respect  is  had  to  God's  giving  the  law  at  Mount  Sinai, 
when  his  voice  shook  the  earth.  It  is  plain  it  was  not  the  voice  of  Moses,  or 
any  created  angel  that  is  intended,  by  the  whole  history  of  the  affair  in  Exo- 
dus. The  people  made  great  preparation  to  meet  with  God :  God  descended  on  the 
Mount :  he  was  there  in  the  midst  of  angels,  Psalm  Ixyiii.  17.  "  From  his  right 
band  went  the  fiery  law,"  Deut.  xxxiii.  2.  And  in  giving  the  law  he  says,  "  1 
am  the  Lord  thy  God,"  &c.  He  that  m  the  book  of  Haggai  ii.  6,  7,  which  the 
apostle  refers  to,  says,  "  Yet  once  more  I  shake  the  heaven  and  the  earth,"  is 
God.     See  Owen  in  Inc.  p.  273,  274,  278. 

Christ  is  often  represented  as  bearing  our  sins  for  us  :  Isaiah  liii.  4, "  Surely  he 
hath  borne  our  grielis  and  carried  our  sorrows."  Verse  1 1,  "  For  he  shall  bear 
their  iniquities."  Verse  12,  "  He  bare  the  sin  of  many."  And  with  an  evident 
reference  to  this  last  place,  the  apostle  says,  Heb.  ix.  28,  "  So  Christ  was  once 
offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many  :  and  to  them  that  look  for  him,  he  shall  ap- 
pear the  second  time,  without  sin  unto  salvation."  And  with  a  plain  reference 
to  verses,  4,  5,  of  this  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  the  apostle  Peter  says,  1  Pet.  ii.  24, 
"  Who  his  ownself  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree." 

The  word  translated  here  in  Isaiah  liii.  4,  and  12,  is  Krs ;  the  same  word, 
arid  the  same  phrase,  of  bearing  sin  and  bearing  iniquity,  is  often  used  concerning 
things  which  are  the  types  of  Christ's  priesthood  and  sacrifice,  viz.,  the  Levit- 
ical  priests  and  sacrifices.  It  \vas  no  uncommon  phrase,  but  usual,  and  well 
understood  among  the  Jews ;  and  we  find  it  very  often  used  in  other  cases,  and 
applied  to  others  besides  either  Christ  or  the  types  of  him.  And  when  it  is  so, 
it  is  plain  that  the  general  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  lying  under  the  guilt  of 
sin,  having  it  imputed  and  charged  upon  the  person,  as  obnoxious  to  the  pun* 
isiunent  of  it,  or  obliged  to  answer  and  make  satisfaction  for  it ;  or  liable  to  the 
calamities  and  miseries  to  which  it  exposes.  In  such  a  manner  it  seems  always 
to  be  used,  unless  in  some  few*  places  it  signifies  to  take  away  sin  by  forgiveness. 
See  Dr.  Owen  on  Heb.  ix.  28.  and  Poors  Synopsis  on  Isaiah  liii.  And  concern- 
ing their  laying  their  hands  on  the  bead  of  the  sacrifice,  see  also  Pool^s  Sy^ 
nopsis  on  Levit.  i.  4. 

That  God,  in  the  instituted  ceremonies  concerning  the  scape  goat,  and  the 
other  goat  that  was  sacrificed  for  a  sin-offering,  intended  that  there  should  be 
a  representation  of  laying  the  guilt  of  sin  on  those  goats  ;  see  Pool's  Synopsis 
on  Levit.  xvi.  21,  22,  2S.  It  was  an  evidence  that  the  two  goats  were  to  ap- 
pear as  if  they  weie  made  sinful  with  the  sins  of  the  people,  or  unclean  with 
their  uncleanness,  or  guilty  with  their  guilt,  that  he  that  brought  the  one,  and 
be  that  let  go  the  other,  were  both  unclean,  and  ^vere  therefore  to  wash  them- 
selves with  water,  &c.,  Levit.  xvi.  26,  28. 

The  tran^lalion  of  guilt  or  obligation  to  punishment  was  not  a  thing  alien 
from  men's  conceptions  and  notions  of  old  in  Scripture  times ;  neither  the  times 
of  the  Old  Testament  nor  New  ;  as  appears  by  what  the  woman  of  Tekoa 
says,  2  Sam.  xiv.  9 :  **  My  Lord,  0  king,  the  iniquity  be  on  me  and  on  my 
father's  house,  and  the  king  and  his  throne  be  guiltless."  And  by  what  the 
Jews  said,  when  Pilate  said  of  Christ,  *'  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  cf  this  just 
peison,  see  ye  to  it,"  Matt,  xxvii.  24,  25,  '*  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our 
children."  And  the  words  of  Kebekah,  when  Jacob  objected  against  doing 
AS  she  proposed,  that  he  should  bring  a  curse  on  himself  and  not  a  blessing  : 
Gen.  xxvii.  13,  "  On  me  be  thy  curse,  my  son,  only  obey  my  voice." 

1  Cor.  XV.  17,  '*  And  if  Christ  be  not  raised,  your  faith  is  vain ;  ye  are 
'et  in  your  sins,"  plainly  shows  how  necessary  it  was  that  there  should   be 
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something  raore  than  reformation,  which  was  plainly  in  fact  wrought,  in  order 
to  their  being  delivered  from  their  sins ;  even  that  atonement,  the  sufficiency 
of  which  God  attested  by  raising  our  Great  Surety  from  the  grave." — Dod" 
dridge  in  loc. 

Defin,  1.  By  merit y  in  this  discourse,  I  mean  any  thin^  whatsoever  in  any 
person  or  being,  or  about  him  or  belonging  to  him,  which  appearing  in  the 
view  of  another  is  a  recommendation  of  him  to  that  other's  regard,  esteem  or 
affection.  I  do  not  at  present  take  into  consideration,  whether  that  which  thus 
recommends  be  real  merit,  or  something  that  truly,  according  to  the  nature  ot 
things,  is  worthy  to  induce  esteem,  &c. ;  but  only  what  actually  recommends 
and  appears  worthy  in  the  eye  of  him  to  whom  it  recommends  the  other; 
which  is  the  case  of  every  thing  that  is  actually  the  ground  of  respect  or  affection 
in  one  towards  another,  whether  the  ground  be  real  worth,  or  only  agreement 
in  tem|>er,  benefits  received,  near  relation*  long  acquaintance,  &c.  &c  What- 
ever it  be  that  is  by  the  respecting  person  viewed  in  the  person  respected,  that 
actually  has  influence,  and  is  effectual  to  recommend  to  respect,  is  merit  or 
worthiness  of  respect  or  fitness  for  it  in  his  eyes. 

Defin.  2.  By  patron,  1  mean  a  person  of  superior  dignity  or  merit,  that 
stands  for  and  espouses  the  interest  of  another,  intertK)ses  between  him  and  a 
third  peison  or  party,  in  that  capacity  to  maintain,  secure,  or  promote  the  in- 
terest of  that  other,  by  his  influence  with  the  third  person,  improving  his  merit 
with  him,  or  interest  in  his  esteem  and  regard  for  that  end.  And  by  client ,  I 
mean  that  other  person  whose  interest  the  patron  thus  espouses,  and  in  this 
manner  endeavors  to  maintain  and  promote. 

Having  explained  how  I  use  these  terms,  I  would  now  observe  the  follow- 
ing things. 

1.  It  is  not  unreasonable  or  against  nature,  or  without  foundation  in  the 
reason  and  nature  of  thinsjs,  that  respect  should  be  shown  to  one  on  r.cccunt  of 
his  relation  to  or  union  and  connection  with  another :  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  that  a  person  should  be  thought  the  proper  object  of  respect  or  regard, 
viewed  in  that  relation  or  connection,  which  be  is  not  the  proper  object  of, 
viewed  as  by  himself  singly  and  separately  :  or,  which  is  still  the  same  thing, 
that  a  person  should  be  thought  worthy  of  respect,  or  meriting  respect  on  the 
account  of  the  merit  of  the  other  person  whom  he  stands  related  to,  which  he 
would  not  merit  viewed  by  himself,  taking  the  w*ord  here  as  it  has  been 
explained.  « 

2  Whenever  one  is  thus  viewed,  as  having  a  merit  of  respect  on  the  ac- 
count of  the  merit  of  another  that  he  stands  related  to,  who  has  not  that  roeiit 
considered  by  himself,  the  merit  of  the  person  he  is  relate<l  to  is  imputed  to 
him ;  arid  these  persons  so  far  are  substituted  the  one  in  the  place  of  the  other. 
This  is  plain :  for  the  |ierson  now  acceptetl  as  having  merit  of  respect,  has  not 
that  merit  in  himself  considered  ilone,  but  only  as  related  to  another  that  has 
merit  in  himself,  and  so  is  res|)ected  for  the  sake  of  the  merit  of  that  other; 
which  is  the  very  same  thing  as,  in  our  view  or  considfration,  transferring  that 
merit  from  that  other  person  to  him,  and  viewing  it  in  him  as  his  merit,  or  merit 
that  he  is  interested  in,  merit  whose  recommending  influence  bt^comes  his  in  some 
degree  ;  so  that  in  all  such  cases  there  is  an  imputation  and  substitution  in  some 
degree.  The  merit  of  the  one  becomes  the  merit  of  the  other  in  some  degree ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  reton.  mending  property,  virtue  and  influence  of  the  one,  be- 
comes the  recommending  influence  of  the  other,  or  influence  that  prevails  to  re- 
commend the  other ;  which  is  the  same  thing.  Thus  it  is,  when  any  one  res- 
pects a  near  relation,  or  a  chili,  or  the  six>use  of  a  friend  that  is  very  dear  and 
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greatly  esteemed  for  sich  a  friend's  sake,  or  shows  the  relative  or  friend  greatei 
regard,  seeks  his  welfare  more,  and  shows  him  more  kindness  than  he  woulc 
do  if  he  were  viewed  out  of  such  a  relation  or  connection,  and  entirely  b} 
himself. 

Thus  it  is  reasonable  and  natural,  that  one  should  be  respected  for  the  meriJ 
of  another,  and  so  his  merit  be  in  some  degree  imputed  to  another,  and  one 

Eerson  be  substituted  for  another,  according  to  the  natural  sense  of  all  man- 
ind. 

3.  As  it  is  the  relation  of  one  to  another,  or  his  union  with  him,  that  is  the 
ground  of  the  respect  that  is  shown  towards  him  for  the  other's  sake,  and  hO 
the  grouml  of  substitution  of  the  other  in  his  stead,  and  of  the  imputation  of 
the  other's  merit  in  some  degree,  as  has  been  observed ;  so  it  is  manifest,  that 
the  greater  or  nearer  that  relation  is,  and  the  stricter  the  union,  so  much  the 
more  does  it  prevail  for  the  acceptance  of  the  person,  or  the  object  of  respect, 
for  the  sake  of  him  to  whom  he  is  unit^'d ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  union,  by  how 
much  greater  and  closer  it  is,  by  so  much  more  is  it  a  ground  of  his  being  accepted, 
as  if  he  were  one  with  the  other,  or  of  the  other's  being  substituted  for  him,  and 
his  merit's  being  imputed  in  a  greater  degree,  and  nK>re,  as  if  he  were  the 
same. 

4.  If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  union  of  a  person  to  another,  as,  for  in- 
stance; a  patron  to  a  client,  in  such  a  certain  degree,  or  in  such  a  manner  as, 
that  on  the  account  of  the  degree  and  manner,  it  shall  be  peculiarly  (it  to  look 
upon  them  as  completely  one  and  the  same,  as  to  all  that  concerns  the  interes* 
of  the  client,  with  relation  to  the  regard  of  the  friend  of  the  palrcn  ;  then  es- 
pecially may  the  patron  be  taken  by  his  friend  as  the  substitute  of  the  client, 
and  his  merit  be  imputed  to  him. 

If  it  be  inquired,  what  liegree  or  manner  of  union  may  be  looked  upon  thus 
complete ; — I  answer.  When  the  patron's  heart  is  so  united  to  the  client,  that 
when  the  client  is  to   be  destroye<l,  he,  from  love,  is  willing  to  take  his  de- 
struction on  himself,  or  what  is  equivalent  thereto,  so  that  the  client  may  es- 
cape; then  he  may  be  properly  accepted  as  perfectly  one  with  regard  to  the 
interest  of  the  client ;  for  this  reason,  that  his  love  to  the  client  is  such  as  thorough- 
ly puts  him  into  the  place  of  the  client  in  all  that  concerns  his  interest,  even  so  as 
to  absorb  or  swallow  up  his  whole  interest ;  because  his  love  actually  puts  hinr. 
in  the  room  of  the  beloved,  in  that  sutiering  or  calamity  which,  being  his  total 
destruction,  does  swallow  up  and  consume  all  his  interest,  without  leaving  the 
lea^t  part  01  it.     Therefore,  love  that  will  take  that  destruction,  evidently  lakes 
in  his  whole  interest.     It  appears  ^o  be  an  equal  balance  for  it.     His  love  puts 
him  thoroughly  in  his  client's  stead      If  his  love  were  such  as  made  him  will- 
ing to  put  himself  in  the  other's  stead,  in  many  cases  where  his  interest  was 
concerned,  but  yet  not  in  a  case  where  all  is  concerned,  the  union  is  not  com- 
plete; he  is  partially,  and  not   thoroughly,  united     But  when  the  love  of  the 
patron  is  such  as  to  go  throui^h  with  the  matter,  and  makes  him  •willing  to  put 
himself  in  the  other's  stead,  even  in  the  case  of  the  last  extremity,  and  where  the 
beloved  is  to  be  utterly  and  perfectly  destroyed  ;  then  he  is,  as  to  his  love,  suf- 
ficiently united,  so  as  to  be  accepted  as  completely  one  by  his  friend,  in  all  that 
concerns  the  client's  welfare.    ' 

5.  if  a  friend  that  is  very  dear  to  any  person,  and  of  great  merit  in  the  eyes 
of  any  person,  not  only  stands  in  a  strict  uoioo  with  another,  but  also  does  par- 
ticularly express  a  great  desire  of  that  other's  welfare,  and  appears  much  to 
seek  it ;  it  is  agreeable  to  nature,  that  the  welfare  of  the  person  united  to  him 
should  be  legarced  for  bis  sake,  and  oo  his  account,  as  if  it  were  his  own  welfane 
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For,  by  means  of  ihis  desire  of  the  other's  welfare,  his  welfare  becomes  his  owa 
For  that  good  which  any  one  desires,  sets  his  heart  upon,  and  seeks,  thereby  be 
7om«^s  his  own  good  :  it  becomes  a  good  that  is  grateful  to  him,  or  which  tends  tc 
gratify  and  delight  him :  lor  it  is  grateful  to  all  to  have  their  desires  gratified. 

In  such  a  case,  the  dear  and  worthy  pei^on  makes  the  other's  interest  his 
own  by  his  explicit  choice ;  by  his  own  act  he  places  his  interest  in  the  interest 
of  the  other,  and  so  substitutes  himself  in  the  other's  stead,  as  to  the  affair  of 
interest  or  welfare. 

And  the  greater  that  desire  appears,  the  more  earnestly  he  seeks  the  other's 
welfare,  and  the  greater  things  he  does  to  obtain  it :  so  much  the  more  does  his 
interest  become  his  own,  and  so  much  the  more  does  he  substitute  himself  in  the 
room  of  the  other. 

6.  Especially  is  the  client's  welfare  properly  and  naturally  regarded,  for  the 
sake  of  the  patron  that  is  very  dear  and  worthy  in  the  eyes  of  any  person,  when 
the  way  in  which  the  patron  expresses  his  desire  of  the  client's  welfare,  Uiat  he 
is  closely  united  to,  and  in  which  he  seeks  it,  is  by  suffering  and  being  at  ex- 
pense  of  his  own  personal  and  private  welfare  in  any  degree,  for  the  welfare 
of  the  client.  Expending  one's  good  or  interest  for  another,  is  properly  trans- 
ferring the  interest  in  the  good  expended,  into  the  good  sought :  the  expended 
good,  which  is  the  means,  is  properly  set  aside  and  removed,  in  the  regard  of 
him  that  is  at  the  expense,  and  whose  regard  is  placed  on  that  good  which  is 
the  end.  The  good  of  the  price  is  parted  with,  for  the  good  of  the  thing  pur- 
chased ;  and  therefore,  here  is  a  proper  substitution  of  one  in  the  place  ol  the 
other. 

In  such  a  case,  therefore,  in  a  more  special  manner,  will  it  be  proper  and 
natural  for  one  in  whose  eyes  the  patron  Is  very  worthy,  and  to  whom  he  is 
very  dear,  to  hove  regard  to  liie  welfare  of  the  client  for  the  patron's  sake,  or 
for  the  sake  of  the  patron's  merit:  as,  suppose  the  client  of  the  excellent  and 
dear  patron  be  a  child  or  s|K)use  in  captivity,  and  the  pation  lays  out  himself 
exceetiingly  for  the  client's  redemption,  and  goes  through  many  ami  very  great 
haid>hips,  ami  is  at  vast  ex{>ense  for  the  obtaining  of  it 

7.  If  the  patron  who  seeks  the  welfare  of  the  client,  in  his  seeking  of  it, 
does  particularly  and  directly  apply  himself  to  the  person  who  ha?  so  high  an 
esteem  and  adection  for  him,  expressing  his  desires  of  the  client's  welfare  in  re- 
quest to  him,  and  the  endeavors  that  are  used  w*ith  him,  and  what  is  expended 
for  the  client's  welfare  be  given  to  him,  expended  for  him,  for  his  sake,  promo- 
ting his  emis,  or  for  something  that  his  friend  regards  as  his  own  interest ;  then 
especially  is  it  natural  that  the  person,  of  whom  his  client's  welfare  is  sought, 
shonh!  be  ready  to  grant  it  for  his  sake. 

8.  It  is  still  more  highly  proper  and  natural  to  regard  the  client's  welfare 
on  account  of  the  patron's  merit,  or  to  reckon  the  merit  of  the  patron  to  his 
client's  account ;  if  the  merit  of  the  patron  consists,  or  especially  appears  in 
what  he  does  for  his  client's  welfare ;  or  if  the  virtues  and  worlliy  qualities 
have  their  chief  exercise,  and  do  chiefly  exhibit  their  amiablenrss  in  those  ex- 
cellent and  amiable  act^  which  he  performs  in  seeking  the  good  ot  the  client^ 
in  the  deeds  he  performs  on  the  account  of  the  interest  of  the  client,  and  in  his 
applying  to  bis  friend  for  it ;  in  the  acts  he  performs  as  an  interce:»sor  with  his 
friend  lor  it,  and  the  service  he  does  him  on  this  account.  In  this  C8ee,it  is  pe- 
culiarly natural  to  accept  the  client,  on  the  account  of  the  merit  of  the  patron  ; 
for  the  merit  is  on  his  account,  and  has  its  existence  for  the  sake  of  the  client. 

9  More  especially  is  it  natural,  when  his  merit,  above  all,  consists  and  ap- 
pears in  the  very  expense  the  patron  is  at  of  bis  own  welfare,  for  the  welfare 
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of  the  client  or  m  the  act  of  expending  or  exchanging  the  one  for  llie  other- 
For,  as  was  observed  before,  such  expense  is  properly  reganled  as  a  price  of  the 
client's  welfare ;  but  when  such  merit  Is  added  to  tlie  price,  this  merit  becomes 
the  worth,  value  or  preciousness  of  the  price;  preciousness  of  another  kind, 
besides  merely  the  value  of  the  natural  good  parted  with.  It  adds  a  moral 
good  to  the  price,  equal  to  the  natural  good  expended ;  so  that  the  worthiness 
of  the  patron,  and  the  value  expended  are  offered  both  together  in  one,  as  the 
price  of  the  welfare  of  the  client. 

10.  The  thus  accepting  the  patron's  merit,  as  being  placed  to  the  account  of 
the  client,  will  be  more  natural  still,  if  the  patron  puts  himself  in  the  place  of 
that  client,  undertaking  to  appear  for  him,  to  represent  him,  and  act  in  bis  stead 
by  an  exceedmg  great  change  in  his  circumstances,  clothes  himself  with  the 
form  of  his  client,  goes  where  he  is,  takes  his  place  in  the  universe,  puts  himself 
into  his  circumstances,  and  is  in  all  things  made  like  unto  him,  wherein  this 
may  be  consistent  with  maintaining  his  mePit  inviolable.  If  the  client  be  un- 
worthy, and  an  offender,  and  has  deserved  ill  of  the  person  whose  favor  he  needs, 
then  abating  and  dismissing  resentment,  or  lessening  or  withholding  the  evil 
deserved,  for  the  sake  of  the  merit  of  the  patron,  is  equivalent  to  a  positive 
favor  for  his  sake,  in  case  of  no  offence  and  demerit  of  punishment. 

11.  If  the  person  that  needs  favor  be  an  offender  and  unworthy,  then,  in 
order  to  a  proper  influence  and  effect  of  the  union  and  merit  of  a  patron,  to  in* 
duce  his  friend  to  receive  him  into  favor  on  his  account,  the  union  of  the  patron 
with  his  chent,  and  his  undertaking  and  appearing  as  his  patron  to  seek  favor 
for  him  should  be  in  such  a  mann<^r,  and  attended  with  such  circumstances,  as 
not  to  diminish  his  merit,  i.  e.,  so  as  that  his  union  with,  and  intercession  for 
the  client,  shall  not  in  the  least  infringe  on  these  two  thin^^s,  viz.,  the  patron's 
own  union  with  his  friend,  whose  favor  he  seeks  for  the  client,  ami  his  merit 
strictly  so  called,  i.  e.,  his  own  virtue.     For  if  his  own  worthiness  be  diminished, 
by  his  union  with  one  that  is  unworthy,  then  his  influence  to  recommend  the 
client  one  way,  is  destroyed  one  way,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  established 
another.     For  that  recommending  influence  consists  in  these  two  things,  viz., 
his  merit,  and  his  union  with  the  client.     Therefore,  if  one  of  these  is  diminished 
or  destroyed,  as  the  other  is  advanced  and  established  ;  nothing  is  done  on  the 
whole  toward  recommending  the  client.     Therefore,  in  order  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  client  be  effectually  recommendeil,  it  is  necessary  that  the  patron's  union 
to  an  offending  unworthy  client  should  be  attendetl  with  such  circumstances, 
that  it  shall  not   be  at  all  inconsistent  with  these  two  things,  his  regard  to  his 
friend,  and  his  regard  to  virtue  or  holiness  :  for  in  these  two  things  consists  his 
merit  in  the  eyes  of  his  friend  ;  and  therefore  it  is  necessary,  (hat  his  appearing 
united  to  his  unworthy  and  offending  client  should  be  with  such  circumstances 
as  most  plainly  to  demonstrate,  that  he  perfectly  disapproves  of  his  offence  and 
unworthiness,  and  to  show  a  perfect  regard  to  virtue,  and  to  the  honor  and  dig- 
nity of  his  offended,  injured  friend.     There  k  no  way  that  this  can   be   so 
thoroui^hly  and  fully  done,  as  by  umlertaking  himself  1o  pay  the  debt  to  the 
honor  and  rights  of  his  injured  friemi,  and  to  lK)nor  the  rule  of  virtue  and  right- 
eousness the  client  has  violateil,  by  putting  himself  in  tlie  stead  of  the  oflender, 
into  subjection  to  the  iniuretl  rights  and  violated  authority  of  his  offended  friend, 
and  undef  the  violated  law  and  rule  of  righteousness  belonging  to  one  in  the 
client's  state  ;  and  so,  for  the  sake  of  ibe  honor  of  his  friend^s  autl>ority,  and 
the  honor  of  the  rule  of  righteousness,  suffering  the  whole  penalty  due  to  the 
offender,  and  wliich  wouM  have  been  requisite  to  be  suffere<l  by  him,  for  the 
maintaining  the  honor  and  dignity  of  those  things;    and  himself,  by  such  grea 
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condescension,  and  under  such  self-denial,  honoring  those  rights  and  rules  b} 
i)is  obedience  and  perfect  conformity  to  them  ;  hereby  giving  the  most  evident 
testimony  to  all  behohiers,  that  altiiough  he  loves  his  client  and  seeks  his  wel- 
fare, yet  he  had  rather  be  humbled  so  low,  deny  himself  so  greatly,  and  suffer  so 
much,  than  that  his  welfare  should  be  in  the  least  diminished,  his  authority  weak 
ened,  and  his  honor  and  his  dignity  degraded. 

12.  If  the  patron  be,  in  the  eyes  of  him  whose  favor  is  sought,  of  very 
great  dignity,  it  is  agreeable  to  reason  and  nature  that  this  should  have  influ« 
ence  to  procure  greater  favor  to  the  client  than  if  he  were  of  less  dignity.  Anc 
when  it  is  inquired,  whether  there  be  a  sufficiency  in  the  patron  and  his  rela- 
tion to  his  client,  to  answer  to  such  a  degree  of  favor  as  is  proposed  to  be  ob- 
tained for  him ;  the  dignity  of  the  patron  is  one  thing  that  is  to  be  estimated 
and  put  inio  the  scales,  with  the  degree  of  favor  sought,  in  order  to  know 
whether  it  be  sufficient  to  countervail  it.  By  dignity,  1  here  intend,  not  only 
the  degree  of  virtue  and  relation  to  his  friend,  of  whom  he  seeks  favor,  but  the 
greatness  of  the  person  of  the  patron. 

If,  in  adjusting  this  matter,  the  dignity  that  is  viewed  in  the  patron  and  his 
friend's  regard  to  him,  be  so  great,  that,  considered  with  the  degree  of  the  pa- 
tron's union  with  his  client,  there  is  a  sufficiency  to  countervail  all  the  favor 
that  the  client  needs,  or  the  utmost  that  he  is  capable  of  receiving,  then  there 
is  a  perfect  sufficiency  in  the  patron  for  the  client,  or  a  sufficiency  completely 
to  answer  and  support  the  whole  interest  of  the  client ;  or  a  sufficiency  in  bis 
friend's  regard  to  the  patron,  wholly  to  receive,  take  in,  and  comprehend  the 
client,  with  regard  to  his  whole  interest,  or  all  that  pertains  to  his  welfare ;  or, 
wMiich  is  the  same  thing,  a  sufficiency  fully  to  answer  for  him  as  his  represen- 
tative and  substitute,  in  all  that  pertains  to  his  welfare. 

13.  If  the  patron  and  client  are  equals  as  to  greatness  of  being  or  degree 
of  existence,  and  the  degree  of  the  patron's  union  with  his  client  should  be  such 
(and  that  were  possible)  that  he  regarded  the  interest  of  the  client  equally  with 
bis  own  personal  interest ;  then  it  would  be  natural  for  the  patron's  friend  to 
regard  the  client's  welfare  for  the  sake  of  the  patron,  as  much  as  he  regards  the 
patron's  own  peisonal  welfare  :  because,  when  the  case  is  so,  the  patron  is  as 
strictly  united  to  the  client  as  he  is  to  himself*,  and  his  client's  welfare  becomes 
perfectly,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  his  own  interest,  as  much  as  his  per- 
sonal welfare ;  and  therefore,  as  the  love  of  his  friend  to  him  disposes  him  to 
regard  whatever  is  his  interest,  to  such  a  degree  as  it  is  his  interest ;  so  it  must 
dispose  him  to  regard  the  client's  welfare  in  dn  equal  degree  with  his  own  per- 
sonal interest ;  because,  by  the  supposition,  it  is  his  interest  in  an  equal  degree. 
But  this  must  be  here  provided  or  supposed,  viz.,  not  only  that  so  strict  a  union 
of  the  patron  and  client  be  |K)ssible,  but  also  that  it  be  proper,  or  that  there  be 
no  impropriety  or  unfitness  in  it :  because,  if  it  be  unfit,  then  the  patron's  being 
so  strictly  united  to  him,  diminishes  his  merit ;  because  merit,  at  least  in  part, 
consists  in  a  regard  to  what  is  proper  and  fit ;  and  if  the  degree  of  union  be  un- 
fit, it  diminishes  the  influence  of  that  union  to  recommend  the  client  one  way, 
as  much  as  it  increases  it  another. 

14.  If  the  patron  and  the  client  are  not  equals,  but  the  patron  be  greater 
bnd  vastly  superior  as  to  rank  and  degree  of  existence,  it  gives  greater  weight 
to  bi^  union,  as  to  its  influence  with  the  friend  of  his  patron,  to  recommend 
the  client ;  so  that  a  less  degree  of  union  of  the  patron  with  the  client  may  be 
equivalent  to  a  greater  union,  in  case  of  equality.  Therefore,  in  this  case, 
though  the  union  be  not  so  great  as  that  his  regard  to  the  client's  interest 
should  be  equal  with  his  own  peisonal  intere^t«  but  may  be  much  less,  yet  his 
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regard  to  it  may  be  such,  that  its  recommending  influence  may  be  equvalent 
to  that  which  is  fully  equal  in  the  case  of  equality  of  persons;  and  therefore 
may  be  suffidient  to  answer  the  same  purposes  towards  the  client,  and  conse^ 
quently  to  be  perfectly  sufficient  for  the  client,  with  regard  to  the  client's  whole 
interest. 

15.  From  these  things,  we  may  gather  this  as  a  rule  whereby  to  judge, 
whether  there  be  a  sufficiency  in  the  patron's  union  with  his  client,  to  answer 
for  the  whole  interest  of  the  client  with  the  patron's  friend,  with  respect  to  the 
degree  of  union  of  the  patron,  and  the  degree  of  greatness,  where  there  is  no 
defect  of  merit  in  other  respects,  viz.,  that  the  patron's  union  with  the  client 
shall  be  such,  that  considering  jointly  both  the  degree  of  greatness,  and  degree 
of  union,  the  patron's  union  with  his  client  shall  be  as  considerable  and  weighty, 
and  have  as  much  recommending  influence,  as  if,  in  case  of  equality  of  the 
patron  with  his  client,  the  union  between  them  was  so  great,  that  the  patron's 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  client  were  equal  to  his  own. 

16.  Then  the  union  of  the  patron  has  its  measure  and  proportion  according 
to  the  rule  now  mentioned,  and  so  is  sufficient  to  answer  his  whole  interest; 
when  the  degree  of  his  regard  to  his  client's  interest  stands  in  the  same  pro- 
portion to  his  regard  to  his  own  personal  interest,  as  the  degree  of  the  capacity 
of  the  client  stands  in  to  the  degree  of  his  own  capacity;  for  the  degrees  of 
capacity  are  as  the  greatness  or  the  degrees  of  existence  of  the  person. 

17.  When  the  patron's  regard  to  his  client  is  thus  proportioned,  that  is, 
when  he  regards  the  client's  interest  as  his  own,  according  to  the  client's  capa- 
city, then  such  a  union  may  most  fitly  and  aptly  be  represented,  by  the  client's 
being  taken  by  the  patron  to  be  as  a  part  or  member  of  himself,  as  though  he 
were  a  member  of  his  body.  For  men  love  each  part  ol  themselves  as  them- 
selves, but  yet  not  each  part  equally  with  themselves  ;  but  each  part  as  them- 
selves, according  to  the  measure  of  the  capacity  of  the  part.  A  man  loves 
his  little  finger  as  himself,  but  not  equally  with  the  head ;  but  yet  with  the 
same  love  he  bears  to  himself,  according  to  the  place,  measure  and  capacity  of 
the  little  finger. 

18.  The  most  proper  and  plain  trial  and  demonstration  of  this  sufficiency 
of  union  of  the  patron  with  the  client,  consisting  in  such  a  proportion  of  re- 
gard to  his  wejfare  as  htis  been  mentioned,  is  the  patron's  being  willing  to  bear 
suflerings  for  the  client,  or  in  his  stead,  that  are  equivalent  to  suflerings  which 
properly  belong  to  the  latter ;  which  equivalence  of  suffering  must  be  detei- 
mined  by  a  joint  estimation  of  these  two  things,  viz.,  the  degree  of  suffering, 
and  the  greatness  of  the  sufferer.  When  the  effect  of  the  patron's  love  to  the 
client  is  a  suffering  for  the  client  that  is  equal  in  value  or  weight  to  the  client's 
suffering,  considering  the  difference  of  the  degree  of  persoas ;  it  shows,  that  the 
love  to  the  client,  which  is  the  cause  of  this  suffering,  is  also  equal  or  equiva« 
lent  to  his  love  for  himself,  according  to  the  different  degree  of  the  persons. 

The  most  proper  and  clear  trial  of  the  measure  of  love  or  regaid  to  the  in- 
terest of  another,  is  the  measure  of  suffering,  or  expense  of  peisonal  interest, 
for  the  interest  of  the  beloved.  So  much  as  the  lover  regards  the  wehare  of 
the  beloved,  so  much  in  value  or  weight  of  his  own  welfare,  will  he  be  willing 
to  part  with  for  it.  If  the  value  of  the  welfare  obtaineti,  be,  in  the  regard  of 
the  sufferer,  fully  equal  to  the  value  of  the  welfare  parted  with,  then,  there  be- 
ing an  equal  balance,  no  preponderation  of  self- love  will  hinder  parting  with 
one  for  the  other.  The  love  therefore  is  sufficient  and  equal  to  self-love,  allow- 
ing only  for  the  difference  of  capacity  or  greatness  of  the  persons ;  as  the  suffer- 
ings  are  equal,  allowing  for  the  same  dilierence  of  the  degree  of  persons. 
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19.  There  can  be  but  one  thing  more  requisite,  according  to  Ihe  nature  of 
things,  in  order  to  its  being  to  all  intents  and  purposes  proper  and  suitable  that 
the  patron  should  be  accepted  as  one  with  the  client,  in  what  pertains  to  the 
client's  interest,  and  his  merits  being  imputed  to  the  client^  and  his  having 
favor  on  the  account  of  it ;  which  is  this,  that  seeing  the  client  is  an  intelli- 
gent being,  capable  of  act  and  choice,  he  should  therefore  actively  and  cor- 
dially concur  in  the  affair ;  that  the  union  between  the  patron  and  him  should  be 
mutual ;  that  as  the  patron's  heart  is  united  to  the  client,  so  the  client's  heart 
should  be  united  to  the  patron ;  that  as  there  is  that  di^position  and  those  acts 
appearing  in  the  patron  that  are  proper  to  the  character  and  relation  of  a 
patron  in  undertaking  for  the  client  to  appear  for  him  before  his  friend,  as  his 
representative,  guardian,  deliverer  and  Saviour,  and  condescending  to  him  to  do 
and  suiler  all  for  him  needful  for  his  help  and  advancement ;  so  there  must  also 
appear  in  the  client  those  dispositions  and  acts  that  are  proper  to  the  character 
and  relation  of  a  client,  cleaving  to  him,  committing  his  cause  to  him,  and 
trusting  in  him,  in  an  entire  approbation  of  the  patron's  friendship,  kind  under- 
taking and  patronage ;  and  not  only  an  approbation  of  the  patron's  union  to 
him,  by  which  he  avails  for  his  being  looked  upon  as  one  with  him,  but  also 
of  the  patron's  union  to  his  friend,  whose  favor  he  seeks,  which  union  with  his 
friend  avails  to  the  acceptance  of  the  patron  ;  and  also  an  entire  approbation 
of  the  benefits  which  the  patron  seeks  of  his  friend  tor  the  client ;  or,  in  one 
word,  a  cordial  and  entire  faith  of  the  client  in  his  patron.  When  there  is  thus 
a  mutual  union  between  the  patron  an<l  client,  and  a  union  throughout  between 
them  both,  and  the  friend  whose  favor  is  sought,  together  with  those  things  be- 
fore mentioned,  there  is  every  thing  requisite  in  order  to  the  fitness  of  the  accep- 
tance of  the  client  on  the  account  of  the  patron,  and  his  receiving  such  favor  from 
the  patron's  friend,  as  is  requisite  to  all  that  pertains  to  the  client's  welfare;  so 
that  such  acceptance  and  such  favor  shall  be  m  all  respects  proper,  according  to 
the  nature  of  things,  and  common  sense  of  intelligent  beings,  and  of  no  evil  or 
improper  consequence. 

^  4.  "  Besides  the  dignity  of  Christ's  sufferings  directly  arising  from  the  dig- 
nity of  his  person,  there  is  another  consideration,  by  which  the  value  of  our 
Saviour's  sufferings  ought  to  be  estimated.  As  an  indignity  is  always  rated  by 
the  presumption,  and  as  the  presumption  bears  an  exact  proportion  to  the 
meanness  of  the  person  insulting,  and  to  the  greatness  of  the  party  insulted  ;  so, 
in  like  manner,  all  acts  of  condescension  are  estimated  by  the  humility,  and 
that  again  by  the  dignity  of  the  condescending  person,  and  by  the  lowness  and 
demerit  of  the  party  condescended  to."  Deism  Revealed,  edit.  2.  vol.  1.  p, 
252, 253. 

^5.  '^  It  were  (as  an  excellent  writer  has  expressed  it)  manifestly  more 
honorable  and  woithy  of  God,. not  to  have  exacted  any  recompense  at  all, 
than  to  have  accepted,  in  the  name  of  a  sacrifice,  such  as  were  unproportiona- 
ble,  and  beneath  the  value  of  what  was  to  be  remitted  and  conferred.  What 
had  been  lower,  Uiust  have  been  infinitely  lower.  Let  anything  be  supposed 
less  than  God,  and  it  falls  immensely  short  of  him.  Such  is  the  distance  between 
created  being  and  uncreated,  that  the  former  is  as  nothing  to  the  latter.  And 
tlierefore,  brmg  the  honor  and  majesty  of  the  Deity  to  any  thing  less  than  an 
equal  value,  and  you  bring  it  to  nothing.  And  this  had  been  quite  to  lose  the 
design  of  insisting  upon  a  recompense :  it  had  been  to  make  the  majesty  of 
oeaven  cheap,  and  depreciate  the  dignity  of  the  divine  government,  instead 
of  rendering  it  august  and  great."     Ratrlin  on  Just  if  cat  ion  y  p.  104,105. 

§  6.  It  is  said  t^at  God  is  rot  obliged  to  fulfil  his  threatenings  of  puni^« 
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himself  to  such  a  one,  will  appear  like  countenancing  his  offence  and  rebel- 
lion. But  if  at  the  same  time  that  he  unites  himselt  to  him,  he  takes  it  upon 
himself  to  bear  his  penalty,  it  quite  takes  off  all  such  appearance.  He  shows 
that  though  he  loves  the  rebel  that  has  affronted  the  Divine  Majesty,  yet  he  at 
the  same  time  has  the  greatest  possible  abhorrence  of  the  injury  to  God's 
majesty,  and  dishonor  to  his  name,  in  that  he  regards  the  honor  of  God's  ma- 
jesty so  much  as  to  be  willing  to  endure  so  extreme  sufferings,  that  the  divine 
glory  and  majesty  may  not  be  injured,  but  fully  maintained. 

§  9.  Christ  suffered  the  wrath  of  God  for  men's  sins  in  such  a  way  as  he 
was  capable  of,  being  an  infinitely  holy  person,  who  knew  that  God  was  not 
angry  with  him  personally,  knew  that  God  did  not  hate  him,  but  infinitely 
loved  him.  The  wicked  in  hell  will  suffer  the  wrath  of  God,  as  they  will  have 
the  sense  and  knowledge,  and  sight  of  God's  infinite  displeasure  towards  them 
and  hatred  of  them.  But  this  was  impossible  in  Jesus  Christ.  Christ  therefore 
could  bear  the  wrath  of  God  in  no  other  but  these  two  ways. 

I.  In  having  a  great  and  clear  sight  of  the  infinite  wrath  of  God  against 
the  sins  of  men,  and  the  punishment  they  had  deserved.  This  it  was  most  fit 
that  he  should  have,  at  the  time  when  he  was  suffering  in  their  stead,  and 

Eaying  their  ransom  to  deliver  them  from  that  wrath  and  punishment.  That 
e  might  know  what  he  did,  that  he  might  act  with  full  understanding  at  the 
time  when  he  made  expiation  and  paid  ransom  for  sinners  to  redeem  them 
from  heWjJirsty  It  was  requisite  that  at  that  time  he  should  have  a  clear  sight 
of  two  things,  viz.,  of  the  dreadful  evil  and  odiousness  of  that  sin  that  he  suf- 
fered for,  that  he  might  know  how  much  it  deserved  the  punishment ;  that  it 
might  be  real  and  actual  grace  in  him,  that  he  undertook  and  suffered  :  uch 
things  for  those  that  were  so  unworthy  and  so  hateful ;  which  it  could  not  be 
if  he  did  not  know  how  unworthy  they  were.  Secondly ^  It  was  requisite  he 
should  have  a  clear  sight  of  the  dreadfulness  of  the  punishment  that  he  suffered 
to  deliver  them  from,  otherwise  he  would  not  know  how  great  a  benefit  he 
vouchsafed  them  in  redeeming  them  fium  this  punishment ;  and  so  it  could  not 
be  actual  grace  in  him  to  bestow  so  great  a  benefit  upon  them ;  as,  in  the  time 
that  he  bestowed,  he  would  not  have  known  how  much  he  bestowed ;  he  would 
have  acted  blindfold  in  giving  so  much.  Therefore  Christ,  doubtless,  actually 
had  a  clear  view  of  both  those  things  in  the  time  of  his  last  suffering:  every 
thing  in  the  circumstances  of  his  last  suffering  concurred  to  give  him  a  great 
and  full  sight  of  the  former,  viz.,  the  evil  and  hateful  nature  of  the  sin  of  man. 
For  its  odious  and  malignant  nature  never  appeared  so  much  in  its  own  propel 
colors,  as  it  did  in  that  act  of  murdering  the  Son  of  God,  and  in  exercising  such 
contempt  and  cruelty  towards  him.  Likewise  every  thing  in  the  circunastancos 
of  his  last  sufferings  tended  to  give  him  a  striking  view  of  the  dreadful  punish- 
ment of  sin.  The  sight  of  the  evil  of  sin  tended  to  thb,  and  so  did  the  endur- 
ing of  temporal  death,  that  is  a  great  ima^e  of  eternal  death,  especially  under 
such  circumstances,  with  such  extreme  pam,  God's  hiding  his  face,  his  dying  a 
death  that  by  God's  appointment  was  an  accursed  death,  having  a  sight  of  the 
malice  and  triumph  of  devils,  and  beine  forsaken  of  his  friends,  &c.  As  God 
ordered  external  circumstances  to  help  forward  this  puipose ;  so,  there  is  all 
reason  to  think,  that  his  own  influences  oo  Christ's  mind  were  agreeable 
hereto,  his  Spirit  acting  with  his  providence  to  give  him  a  full  view  of  these 
things.  Now,  the  clear  view  of  each  of  these  must  of  necessity  be  inexpres- 
sibly terrible  to  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  His  having  so  clear  an  actual  view  of 
tin  and  its  hatefulness,  was  an  idea  infinitely  disagreeable  to  the  holy  nature  of 
Christ ;  and,  therefore,  unless  balanced  with  an  equal  sight  of  good  that  comes 
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by  this  evil,  must  have  been  an  immensely  disagreeable  sensation  in  Christ's 
soul,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  immense  suffering.  But  that  equally  clear 
idea  of  good,  to  counterbalance  the  evil  of  sin,  was  not  given  at  that  time;  be- 
cause God  forsook  Christ,  and  hid  himself  from  him,  and  withheld  comfortable 
influences,  or  the  clear  ideas  of  pleasant  objects.  Thus  Christ  bare  our  sins  ; 
God  laid  on  him  the  iniquities  of  us  all,  and  be  bare  the  burden  of  (hem  ;  and 
so  his  bearing  the  burden  of  our  sins  may  be  considered  as  something  diverse 
from  his  suffering  God's  wrath.  For  his  suffering  wrath  consisted  more  in  the 
sense  he  had  of  the  other  thing,  viz.,  the  dreadfulness  of  the  punishment  of  sin, 
or  the  dreadfulness  of  God's  wrath  inflicted  for  it.  Thus  Christ  was  tormented 
not  only  in  the  fire  of  God's  wrath,  but  in  the  fire  of  our  sins ;  and  our  sins 
were  his  tormentors;  the  evil  and  malignant  nature  of  sin  was  what  Christ 
endured  immediately,  as  well  as  more  remotely,  in  bearing  the  consequences 
ofiL  • 

Thus  Christ  suffered  that  which  the  damned  in  hell  do  not  sufl^er.  For 
they  do  not  see  the  hateful  nature  of  sin.  They  have  no  idea  of  sin  in  itself, 
that  is  infinitely  disagreeable  to  their  nature,  as  the  idea  of  sin  was  to  Christ's 
holy  nature ;  though  conscience  in  them  be  awakened  to  behold  the  dreadful 
guilt  ami  desert  of  sin.  And  as  the  clear  view  of  sin  in  its  hatefulness  neces- 
sarily brought  great  suflfering  on  the  holy  soul  of  Christ,  so  also  did  the  view 
of  its  punishment.  For  both  the  evil  of  sin  and  the  evil  of  punishment  are  in- 
finite evils,  and  both  infinitely  disagreeable  to  Christ's  nature :  the  former  to 
bis  holy  nature,  or  his  nature  as  God  ;  the  latter  to  his  human  nature,  or  to 
his  nature  as  man.  Such  is  human  nature,  that  a  great,  and  clear,  and  full 
idea  of  suflfering,  without  some  other  pleasant  and  sweet  idea  fully  to  balance 
it,  brings  suffermg,  as  appears  from  the  nature  of  all  spiritual  ideas.  They  are 
repetitions  (in  a  dtj^ree  at  least)  of  the  things  themselves  of  which  they  are 
ideas.  Therefore,  if  Christ  had  had  a  perfectly  clear  and  full  idea  of  what  the 
damned  suflTer  in  hell,  the  suffering  he  would  have  had  in  the  mere  presence  ol 
that  idea,  would  have  been  perfectly  equal  to  the  thing  itself,  if  there  had  been 
no  idea  in  Christ  in  any  degree  to  balance  it ;  such  as  some  knowledge  of  the 
love  of  God,  of  a  future  reward,  future  salvation  of  his  elect,  &c.  But  pleasant 
ideas  in  this  clearness  being  in  a  great  measure  withholden  by  reason  of  God's 
hiding  his  face ;  hence  the  awful  ideas  of  eternal  death  which  his  elect  people 
deserved,  and  of  the  dismal  wrath  of  God,  of  consequence  filled  the  soul  of 
Christ  with  an  inexpressible  gloom. 

Though  Christ  knew  the  love  of  God  to  him,  and  knew  he  should  be  suc- 
cessful in  his  sufferings  ;  yet  when  God  forsook  him,  those  dismal  views,  those 
gloomy  ideas  so  fixed  and  swallowed  up  his  mind,  that  though  he  had  the  habitual 
knowledge  of  those  other  objects,  yet  he  could  not  attend  to  them  ;  he  could 
have  comparatively  but  little  comfort  and  support  from  them  ;  for  they  could  af- 
ford support  no  farther  than  they  were  attended  to,  or  were  in  actual  view. 

Christ's  great  love  and  pity  to  the  elect  (that  his  oflfering  up  himself  on  the 
cross  was  the  greatest  act  and  fruit  of,  and  consequently  which  he  was  then  in 
the  highest  exercise  of)  was  one  source  of  his  suffering.  A  strong  exercise  of 
lovc  excites  a  lively  idea  of  the  object  beloved.  And  a  strong  exercise  of  pity 
excites  a  lively  idea  of  the  misery  under  which  he  pities  them.  Christ's  love 
then  brought  his  elect  infinitely  near  to  him  in  that  great  act  and  suffering 
^Therein  be  especially  stood  for  them,  and  was  substituted  in  their  stead :  and 
his  love  and  pity  fixed  the  idea  of  them  in  bis  mind,  as  if  he  had  really  been 
they ;  and  fixed  their  calamity  in  his  mind,  as  though  it  really  was  his.  A 
tery  strong  and  lively  love  and  pity  towards  (he  miserable,  tends  to  make  their 
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case  ours;  as  in  other  respects,  so  in  this  in  particular,  as  it  doth  in  our  idea 
place  us  in  their  stead,  under  their  misery,  with  a  most  livel)',  feelingr  sense  of 
that  misery,  as  it  were  feeling  it  for  them,  actually  suffering  it  in  their  stead  by 
strong  sympathy. 

CorolL  1.  Hence  we  may  see  how  the  same  thing,  the  same  ideas  that 
distressed  the  soul  of  Christ  and  brought  on  his  amazing  sufferings,  engaged  ' 
him  to  go  through  them.  It  was  ordered  that  the  bitterness  of  the  cup,  though 
exceedingly  dreadful,  was  of  that  nature,  or  consisted  in  that,  that  the  tasting 
of  that  bitterness  was  the  thing  that  engaged  him  to  go  on  to  drink  up  the  cup ; 
and  that  as  the  bitterness  of  it  arose  from  each  of  the  forementioned  things.  (1.) 
As  it  arose  from  the  clear  idea  he  had  then  given  him  of  the  infinitely  hateful 
and  dreadful  nature  of  sin.  The  more  lively  this  idea  was,  the  more  dreadful 
was  it  to  the  soul  of  Christ ;  and  yet,  the  more  lively  his  idea  of  (he  hatefulness 
and  dreadfulness  of  sin  wa.<,  whi^h  consists  in  disobedience  to  God,  the  more 
did  it  engage  him  not  to  disobey,  himself,  that  great  command  he  had  received 
of  his  Father,  viz.,  That  he  should  drink  this  cup,  and  go  through  those  suf- 
ferings. 

The  more  he  had  a  sense  how  dreadful  it  is  to  contemn  the  authority  of 
God,  and  to  dishonor  his  holy  name  ;  the  more  would  he  be  engaged  to  remove 
and  alwlish  this  dishonor,  and  to  honor  the  authority  of  God  himself.  The  more 
he  had  a  sense  of  what  an  odious  and  dreadful  thing  sin  was,  the  more  would 
his  heart  be  engaged  to  do  afid  Sdfler  what  was  necessary  to  take  away  this 
dreadful  and  o(hous  thing,  from  those  his  heart  was  united  to  in  love,  viz.,  those 
that  the  Faliier  had  given  him.  (2.)  It  was  the  lively  exercise  of  love  and  pity 
to  tliose  that  \hv  Father  hiu\  iriven  him,  that  was  one  thing  that  occasioned  so 
lively  a  view  of  the  puni>hfnetit  tiiey  had  exposed  themselves  to,  whereby  his 
soul  was  filled  wilii  a  disuial  sense,  and  so  he  suffered.  But  tiiis  lively  love 
and  pity  at  the  same  time  engajjed  him  to  suflvr  for  them,  to  deliver  them  from 
their  deserved  punishment  that  he  had  an  idea  of.  And  as  pity  towards  his 
elect  excited  a  lively  idea  of  their  misery ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  increase 
of  his  idea  of  their  misery  excited  strong  exercises  of  pity,  and  this  pity  engaged 
him  still  to  to  endure  those  sufferings  m  their  stead. 

CorolL  2.  From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  learn  how  Christ  was  sane* 
tified  in  his  last  sufferings.  The  suffering  of  his  soul  in  great  |)ai  t  consisted  in 
the  great  and  dreadful  sense  and  idea  that  he  then  had  ^w^n  him  of  the 
dreadful,  horrid  odiousness  of  sin  ;  which  was  done  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  But 
this  could  not  be  without  a  proportionable  increase  of  his  aversion  to,  and 
hatred  of,  sin  ;  and  consequently  of  his  inclination  to  the  contrary,  which  is  the 
same  thing  as  an  increase  of  the  holiness  of  his  nature.  Beside  the  immediate 
sight  he  had  given  him  of  the  odious  nature  of  sin,  he  had  that  strong  sense, 
and  that  great  experience  of  the  bitter  fruit  and  consequences  of  sin,  to  confirm 
his  enmity  to  it.  Moreover,  he  was  then  in  the  exercise  of  his  highest  act  of 
obedience  or  holiness,  whicli,  tending  to  increase  the  principle,  the  bringing 
forth  of  such  great  and  abundant  fruit,  tended  to  strengthen  and  increase  the 
root  Thi»se  last  sufferings  of  Christ,  were  in  some  respect  like  a  fire  to  refine 
the  gold.  For,  though  the  furnace  purgeil  away  no  dross  or  filihiness,  yet  it 
increased  the  preciousness  of  tiic  gohl ;  it  added  to  the  finite  holiness  of  the  hu- 
man nature  of  Christ.  Hence  Christ  calls  his  offering  himself  up,  bis  sanctify* 
ing  himself:  John  xvii.  19,  "And  for  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself,  that  they 
also  may  be  sanctified  through  the  truth."  Hence  he  calls  those  last  sufferings 
a  baptism  that  he  was  to  be  baptized  with.  It  was  a  baptism  to  him  in  two  re* 
spects,  as  it  purged  him  from  imputeil  guilt,  and  as  it  increased  liis  holiness  by 
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the  Spirit  of  God  that  gave  him  those  terrible  but  sanctifying  views.  Andsc 
this  is  one  way  in  which  the  Captain  of  our  salvation  is  made  perfect  by  suflFer- 
ings ;  Heb.  ii.  10,  and  v.  9,  and  Luke  xiii.  32.  Thus  Christ,  before  he  was 
glorified,  was  prepared  for  that  high  degree  of  glory  and  joy  he  was  to  be  ex- 
alted to,  by  being  first  sanctified  in  the  furnace. 

11.  Another  way  in  which  it  was  possible  that  Christ  should  endure  the 
wrath  of  God  was,  to  endure  the  effects  of  that  wrath.  All  that  he  suffered  was 
by  the  special  ordering  of  God.  There  was  a  very  visible  hand  of  God  in  let- 
ting men  and  devils  loose  upon  him  at  such  a  rate,  and  in  separating  from  him 
bis  own  disciples.  Thus  it  pleased  the  Father  to  bruise  him  and  put  him  to 
grief.  God  dealt  with  him  as  if  he  had  been  exceedingly  angry  with  him, 
and  as  though  he  bad  been  the  object  of  his  dreadful  wrath.  This  made  all  the 
sutierings  of  Christ  the  more  terrible  to  him,  because  they  were  from  the  hand 
of  his  Father,  whom  he  infinitely  loved,  and  whose  infinite  love  he  had  had 
eternal  experience  of.  Besides,  it  was  an  effect  of  God's  wrath,  that  he  forsook 
Christ.  This  caused  Christ  to  cry  out  once  and  again, "  My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"  This  was  infinitely  terrible  to  Chiist.  Chiist's  know- 
ledge of  the  glory  of  the  Father,  and  his  love  to  the  Father,  and  the  sense  and 
experience  he  had  hnd  of  the  worth  of  the  Father's  love  to  him,  made  the  with- 
holding the  pleasant  ideas  and  manifestations  of  his  Father's  love,  as  terrible  to 
him,  as  the  sense  and  knowledge  of  his  hatred  is  to  the  damned,  that  have  no 
knowledge  of  God's  excellency,  no  love  to  him,  nor  any  experience  of  the  in- 
finite sweetness  of  his  love. 

it  was  a  special  fruit  of  the  wrath  of  God  against  our  sins,  that  he  let  loose 
upon  Christ  the  devil,  who  has  the  power  of  death,  is  God's  executioner,  and 
the  roaring  lion  that  devours  the  damned  in  hell.  Christ  was  given  up  to  the 
devil  as  his  captive  for  a  season.  This  antitype  of  Jonah  was  thrown  to  this  great 
leviathan,  to  be  swallowed  up  as  his  prey.  The  time  of  Christ's  suffering,  was 
the  time  of  the  prevalency  of  the  power  of  the  devil,  wherein  Christ  was  de- 
livered up  to  that  power,  as  is  implied  in  Luke  xxii.  53 :  "  When  I  was  daily 
with  you  in  the  temple,  ye  stretched  forth  no  hands  against  me:  but  this  is  your 
hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness."  And  therefore,  when  Christ's  last  suffer- 
ings were  approaching,  Christ  said,  John  xiv.  30,  **  The  Prince  of  this  world 
Cometh."  He  was  let  loose  to  torment  the  soul  of  Christ  with  gloomy  and  dis- 
mal ideas.  He  probably  did  bis  utmost  to  contribute  to  raise  his  ideas  of  the 
torments  of  hell. 

J  10.  That  God  should  all  along  require  sacrifices  in  his  church,  and  that 
something  should  be  done  by  all  that  came  near  to  him  and  worshipped  him,  or 
appeared  in  his  presence  to  make  atonement  for  their  sins  ;  insomuch  that 
sacrificing  obtained  throughout  the  world  in  all  natioa^and  ages;  and  that  such 
a  multitude  of  sacrifices  should  be  appointed;  that  sacrifices  should  be  offered 
80  continually,  and  on  so  many  occasions,  and  joined  with  all  their  public  wwr- 
ship ;  was  a  plain  testimony  of  God,  that  a  real  atonement  or  satisfaction  to  his 
iuslice  was  necessary,  and  that  God  did  not  design,  that,  in  his  manner  of  deal- 
ing with  mankind,  men  should  be  pardoned  and  accepted  without  atonement. 
And  if  there  was  nothing  of  true  and  real  atonement  and  sacrifice,  in  those 
beasts  that  were  offered,  then  doubtless  they  were  an  evidence,  that  ihere  was 
to  be  some  other  greater  sacrifice,  that  was  to  be  a  proper  atonement  or  satisfac- 
tion, of  which  they  were  only  the  presage  and  signs ;  as  those  symbolical  actioM 
which  God  sometimes  commanded  the  prophets  toperform,  were  signs  and  pre- 
1  ages  of  great  events  which  they  foretold. 

God  abundantly  testified  by  the  sacrifices  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
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that  an  atonement  for  sin  was  necessary,  and  must  be  insisted  on  in  order  to  his 
acceptance  of  the  sinner.  This  proves  that  a  sacrifice  of  infinite  value  was 
upcessary,  and  that  God  would  accept  of  no  other. 

For  an  atonement  that  bears  no  proportion  to  the  offence,  is  no  atonement. 
An  atonement  carries  in  it  a  payment  or  satisfaction  in  the  very  notion  of  it 
And  if  satisfaction  was  so  little  necessary,  that  the  Divine  Majesty  easily  ad- 
mitted one  that  bears  no  proportion  at  all  to  the  ofience,  i.  e.,  was  wholly  equi- 
valent to  nothing,  when  compared  with  the  offence,  and  so  was  no  payment  or 
satisfaction  at  all ;  then  he  might  have  forgiven  sin  without  any  atone- 
ment ;  and  an  atonement  could  not  be  so  greatly  to  be  insisted  upon,  as  is  re- 
presented by  all  the  prodigious  expense  and  labor,  and  multitude  of  services,  and 
ceremonies,  and  so  great  an  apparatus,  and  so  great  pomp,*  which,  with  so 
much  exactness,  were  prescribed  to  be  continued  through  so  many  ages,  respect- 
ing their  typical  sacrifices  and  atonements,  and  from  God's  church  were  propa- 
gated through  the  world  of  mankind. 

That  no  mere  creature  could  offer  to  God  that  true  sacrifice  of  real  atone- 
ment, of  which  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices  were  resemblances  or  shadows,  is 
evident  by  the  Old  Testament.  For  by  the  Old  Testament  it  is  evident,  that 
that  is  not  sufficient  to  be  looked  upon  by  God  as  any  real  atonement  or  sacri- 
fice for  sin,  which  is  God's  before  it  is  offered  to  him.  in  the  fiftieth  Psalm  we 
have  a  prophecy  of  Christ's  coming  to  set  up  his  kingdom  in  the  world.  There, 
it  is  said  in  the  6th  and  following  verses,  **  Gather  my  saints  together  unto  me  : 
those  that  have  made  a  covenant  with  me  by  sacrifice"  (where  we  may  ob- 
serve that  the  necessity  of  sacrifice  is  implied).  "  And  the  heavens  shall  de- 
clare his  righteousness ;  for  God  is  Jii(l;j;e  him^ilf.  Selah.  Hear,  O  my  peo- 
ple, ami  1  will  speak  ;  0  Israel,  and  1  will  testily  against  tliee:  I  am  God,  even 
thy  God.  I  will  not  reprove  thee  for  thy  sacriticis,  or  tiiy  burnt-ofi'trings,  to 
have  been  continually  belbre  me.  I  will  take  no  bullock  out  of  thy  house,  nor 
he-goats  out  of  thy  folds.  For  every  beast  of  the  forest  is  mine,  and  the  cattle 
upon  a  thousand  hills.  I  know  all  the  fowls  of  the  mountains;  and  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  field  are  mine.  If  I  were  hungry,  I  would  not  tell  thee  :  for  the 
world  is  mine,  and  the  fulness  thereof."  But  no  mere  creature  can  iiave  any 
thing  to  offer  to  God,  which  is  not  his  already ;  for  all  that  he  has  is  God's 
gift  to  him. 

§  11.  That  Christ  indeed  suffered  the  full  punishment  of  the  sin  that  was 
imputed  to  him,  or  offered  that  to  God  that  was  t'ully  and  completely  equivalent 
to  what  we  owed  to  ilivine  justice  lor  our  sins,  is  evident  by  Psr.lm  Ixix.  5, "  Oh 
God,  thou  knowest  my  foohshnes^j,  and  my  siu'."  (my  gul/iiness  it  is  in  the  He- 
brew) **  are  not  hid  from  thee."  That  the  person  that  is  the  subject  of  this 
Psalm,  and  that  is  here  speakini;,  is  the  Messiah,  is  evident  from  many  places 
in  the  New  Testament,  in  whi<'h  it  is  applied  to  Christ ;  as  John  xv.  25,  and 
John  ii.  17,  and  Rom.  xv.  3,  2  Cor.  vi.  2,  John  xix.  28,  29, 30,  with  Matt,  xxvii. 
34,  48,  and  Mark  xv.  23,  and  Rom.  xi.  9,  10,  Acts  i.  20.  And  by  the  Psalm 
itsi'lf,  especially  when  compareil  with  other  Psalms  and  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  it  is  plain,  that  David  in  this  Psalm  (fid  not  speak  in  his  own  name, 
but  in  the  name  of  the  Messiah. — Sci-  of  the  Prophecies  of  the  Mes.sialij  a  man^ 
uscript  of  the  jluthor^  to  be  published  in  a  succeeding  volume  of  these  J\lisccU 
lanies. 

But  if  it  be  the  Messiah  that  is  here  speaking,  then  by  the  sin  and  {guiltiness 
that  he  here  speaks  of,  must  be  intended,  not  sin  that  he  himself  committe<ly  but 
that  sin  that  was  laid  upon  him,  or  that  be  took  upon  him,  spoken  of  Isaiah  Hit 
And  when  Christ  says,  '*  0  God,  (bou  knowest  my  foolishnesSi  and  my  guiltiness 
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IS  not  hid  from  thee ;"  thereby  raust  be  meant,  that  God  did  not  forgiv  lt<»' 
which  was  imputed  to  him,  but  punished  it  Wlien  God  forgives  sin,  and  does 
not  execute  panishmcnt  for  it,  then  he  is  said  not  to  behold  iniquity,  nor  iee 
pervereeness ;  and  to  cover  and  hide,  and  bury  their  sins,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
seen  or  found ;  and  to  turn  away  his  face  from  beliolding  them,  and  not  to  re- 
member them  any  more.  But  when  God  does  not  remit  sin,  but  punishes  it, 
then,  in  tlie  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  is  said  to  find  out  their  sins,  to 
set  thcin  before  him  in  the  light  of  his  countenance,  to  remember  them,  to  bring 
them  to  remembrance,  and  to  know  them.  And  therefore,  when  it  is  said  here, 
"  0  God,  thou  shalt  know  my  foolishness,  and  my  guiltiness  hast  thou  not  hid  ;'* 
thereby  is  intended,  that  he  forgives  nothing  to  the  Messiah,  but  beholds  all  his 
guiltiness  by  imputed  sin,  has  set  all  in  the  light  of  his  countenance,  and  does  not 
cover  or  hide  the  least  part  of  it 

§  12.  Satisfaction  for  sin  must  be  complete.  God  declares,  that  those  sinners 
that  are  not  forgiven,  shall  pay  the  uttermost  farthing,  and  the  last  mite ;  and 
that  all  the  debt  shall  be  exacted  of  them,  &c.  Now,  it  seems  unreasonable  to 
suppose,  that  God,  in  case  of  a  surety,  and  of  his  insisting  on  an  atonement 
made  by  him,  will  show  mercy  by  releasing  the  surety  without  a  full  atonement, 
any  more  than  that  he  will  show  mercy  to  the  sinner  that  is  punished,  by  not 
insistincr  on  the  complete  punishment 

§  13.  Christ's  knowing  his  own  infinite  dignity  and  glor)*,  and  having  it  in 
view  in  tlie  time  of  his  humiliation,  is  mentioned  as  a  circumstance  that  is  im- 
portant and  of  great  consequence  in  that  humiliation  :  John  xiii.  3,  4,  "  Jesus 
knowing  that  the  Father  had  given  all  things  into  his  hands,  and  that  he  was 
come  from  G(k1,  and  went  to  Uod,"  &c. 

§  14.  "  Those  expressions  of  the  apostle  [concerning  Christ's  satisfaction 
and  righteousness,  and  the  operati/)ns  of  the  Spirit],  are  to  be  understood  in  the 
common  sense  and  meaning  of  the  words,  and  not  as  far-fetched  metaphors. 
For  it  is  evident,  that  in  all  this  he  does  not  affect  the  arts  of  oratory,  nor  assume 
a  magnificent  air  of  writing,  nor  does  he  raise  himself  into  sublimity  of  style, 
nor  rant  in  an  enthusiastic  manner,  when  he  treats  of  these  subjects,  but  white 
be  is  explaining  to  us  these  great  things  of  the  gospel,  he  uvoids  the  wisdom  ot 
words  and  oratory,  and  he  talks  in  a  plain,  rational,  argumentative  method,  to 
inform  the  minds  of  men,  and  give  them  the  clearest  knowledge  of  the  truth." 
Wails's  Orthodoxy  and  Charity, 

§  15.  L#et  us  consider  how  a  perfectly  wise,  holy,  and  disinterested  Arbiter, 
wli(«e  office  it  should  be  to  regulate  all  things  within  the  whole  compass  of 
existence  according  to  the  most  perfect  propriety,  would  determine,  in  case  the 
creature  should  injure  the  Most  High,  should  cast  contempt  on  the  majesty, 
*  ad  trample  on  the  authority  of  the  infinite  Lord  of  the  uni%'erse :  whether  he 
A  411(1  not  determine,  that  in  such  a  case  the  injui^  should  be  repaired,  bis 
.  «je^ty  vindicated,  and  the  sncredness  of  the  authority  thoroughly  supported ; 
I  ,  \  that  it  was  very  requisite,  in  order  to  things  being  regulattti  and  disposed 
rxKSt  fitly  and  beautifully,  that  such  injuries  should  not  be  forgiven  in  the 
neglect  of  this,  or  without  due  care  taken  of  this  matter.  If  it  l^  fit  that  the 
honor  of  God's  majesty  should  be  maintained  at  all  in  any  degree  (which  I 
suppose  none  will  deny),  then  why  is  it  not  roost  fit  that  it  should  be  maintained 
fully  7  If  it  would  be  quite  improper  and  unsuitable,  that  the  dignity  of  the 
Supreme  Bein^,  the  sacredness  of  the  authority  of  the  infinitely  great  Governor 
of  the  world,  should  be  entirely  nej^iected,  should  be  suffered  at  all  times,  and 
to  the  greatest  degree,  to  be  trampled  on,  without  any  care  to  defend  or  support 
it ;  and  Uiat  the  majesty  of  this  great  King,  as  to  the  manifestation  of  it,  should 
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be  obscured  by  his  enemies  to  the  greatest  degree,  and  that  continually  and 
Ibrever,  without  any  vindication  or  reparation  at  all  ;  then  why  is  it  not  most 
suitable  and  most  becoming,  that  the  vindication  of  it  shouhi  be  thorough,  and 
the  reparation  complete  and  perfect  ? 

What  has  been  observed,  may  serve  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  satisfaction  of  Chiist ;  and  that  it  is  most  rational  to  suppose,  that 
if  God  did  determine  to  forgive  such  as  had  cast  contempt  on  his  infinite  ma- 
jesty, and  on  his  authority,  as  the  infinitely  high  Lord  over  all,  and  to  take  such 
mto  favor,  infinite  wisdom  would  some  way  or  other  so  contrive  the  matter,  that 
the  injury  done  to  the  appearance  or  exhibition  of  the  dignity  and  sacred  autho- 
rity of  the  great  King,  should  be  fully  repaired,  and  his  majesty  entirely  vindi- 
cated, and  set  forth  m  all  awfulness,  inviolable  sacredness  and  worthiness  of 
regard  and  reverence.     It  cannot  here  be  reasonably  objected,  that  God  is  not 
capable  of  properly  receiving  any  satisfaction  for  an  injury,  because  he  is  not 
capable  of  receiving  any  benefit;  that  a  price  offered   to  men  satisfies  for  an 
mjury,  because  it  may  truly  be  a  price  to  them,  or  a  thing  valuable  and  bene- 
ficial ;  but  that  God  is  not  capable  of  leceiving  a  benefit.     For  God  is  as  capa- 
ble of  receiving  satisfaction,  as  injury.  It  is  true  he  cannot  be  properly  profited ; 
so  neither  can  be  be  properly  hurt.     But  as  rebelling  against  him,  may  properly 
be  looked  upon  as  of  the  nature  of  an  injury  or  wrong  done  lo  God,  ami  so  God 
is  capable,  in  some  pioper  sense,  of  l)eing  the  object  of  injuriogsness ;  so  he  is 
as  capable  of  being  tlie  object  of  that  which  is  the  oppojsile  of  injuriousness,  or 
the  repairing  of  an  injury.     If  you  say,  what  need  is  there  that  God  have  any 
care  for  repairing  the  honor  of  his  majt-sty,  when  it  can  do  him  no  g(»od,  and 
no  addition  can  be  made  to  his  happintss  bv  it  ?     You  mi^hl  sis  well  say,  what 
need  is  there  that  G(hI  care  wiien  he  is  despised  and  dishonored,  a*n\  his  autho- 
rity and  glory  trampled  on  ;  since  it  does  him  no  hurt  ?     It  is  a  vain  thing  here 
to  pretend,  that  Got!  cares  only,  because  it   hurts  creatures'  own  happiness  ibr 
them  to  cast  contempt  on  God.     Is  that  agreeable  to  the  natural  Ji^ht  of  all 
men's  minds,  to  the  natural  sense  of  their  hearts,  and  to  the  dictates  of  t  onscience, 
which  unavoidably  and  necessarily  arise,  after  some  very  direct,  most  profane, 
and  daring  opposition  to,  and  reproach  of  the  Most  High,  that   Go<l  is  now 
angry  and  much  provoked,  only  because  the  audacious  smner  has  now  greatly 
hurt  himself,  and  hurt  his  neighbors,  that  happen  to  see  him  ?     No,  this  is  en- 
tirely diverse  from  the  voice  of  natural  sense  in  such  a  eas<*,  which  inevitably 
suggests,  that  God  is  provoked,  as  one  will  regard  himself  for  hiinselt',  as  hav- 
ing a  direct  respect  for  his  di*:nity  and  majesty.     And  this  is  aareeable  to  the 
strictest  reason.     It  is  impossible,  if  G(hI  iniinitely  loves  and  honoi^  himself,  as 
one  infinitely  worthy  to  l)e  love<l  and  esteemed,  but  that   he  shouhi,  from  the 
same  principle,  proportionably  abhor  and  oppose  opposition  to  himself,  and  con- 
tempt of  himselL    And  if  it  be  in  its  own  nature  decent  and  proper  for  him  thus 
to  love  himself,  then  it  is  in  its  own  nature  fit  and  becoming  in  him  to  hate  oppo- 
sition to  himself.     And  for  the  same  reason,  and  from  the  same  principle,  God, 
when  he  is  contemned  and  injured,  and  his  authority  and  glory  are  trampled 
in  the  dust,  will  be  disposed  to  n  pair  the  injury  done  to  his  honor,  and  raise 
his  injured  majesty  out  of  the  dust  again. 

§  17.  The  satisfaction  of  Christ,  by  suffering  the  punishment  of  sin,  is  pro- 
perly to  be  distin^uisheil,  as  being  in  its  own  nature  different  from  the  merit  of 
Christ.  For  merit  is  only  some  excellency  or  worth.  But  when  we  consider 
Christ's  sufTerings  merely  as  the  satisfaction  for  the  guilt  of  another,  the  excel- 
lency of  Christ's  act  in  suffering,  does  not  at  all  come  into  consideration  ;  but 
only  those  two  things,  viz.,  their  equality  or  equivalence  to  the  punishment  that 
Vol  L  77 
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the  sinner  deserved ;  and,  2dlyf  the  union  between  him  and  them,  or  the  pro 
priely  ol  his  being  accepted  in  suffering,  as  the  representative  of  the  sinner. 
Christ's  bearing  our  punishment  for  us,  is  not  properly  meriting  that  we  should 
not  bear  i*  any  more  than,  if  it  had  been  possible  for  us  ourselves  to  have  borne 
it  ill,  that  would  have  been  meriting  that  we  should  not  be  punished  any  more. 
Christ's  sufferings  do  not  satisfy  by  any  excellency  in  them,  but  by  a  fulfilment 
To  satisfy  by  a  fulfilment,  and  to  satisfy  by  worthiness  or  excellency,  are  dif- 
ferent things.  If  the  law  be  fulfilled,  there  is  no  need  of  any  excellency  or 
merit  to  satisfy  it ;  bi^cause  it  is  satisfied  by  taking  place  and  having  its  course. 
Indeed,  how  far  the  dignity  or  worthiness  of  Christ's  person  comes  into  consi- 
deration, in  determining  the  propriety  of  his  being  accepted  as  a  representative 
of  sinners,  so  that  his  suffering,  when  equivalent,  can  be  accepted  as  theirs, 
may  be  matter  of  question  and  debate ;  but  it  is  a  matter  entirely  foreign  to  the 
present  purpose. 

§  18.  The  blood  of  Christ  washa*?  away  sin.  So  it  is  represented  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, that  we  are  washed  from  our  filthiness  in  Christ's  blood.  Whereas,  although 
the  blood  of  Christ  washes  from  our  guilt,  yet  it  is  the  Spirit  of  Clirist  that 
washes  from  th^  pollution  and  stain  of  sin.  However  the  blood  of  Christ  washes 
also  from  the  filth  of  sin,  as  it  purchases  sanctification ;  it  makes  way  for  it  by 
satisfying,  and  purchases  it  by  the  merit  of  obedience  implied  in  it.  The  sacri- 
fices under  the  law,  typified  Christ's  sacrifice,  not  only  as  a  satisfaction,  but  as 
meri^)rious  obedience.  They  are  called  a  sweet  savor  upon  both  these  accounts. 
Anil  therefore  we  find  obedience  compared  with  saciifice,  Psal.  xl.  6,  &c. 

The  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  a  sweet  savor,  because  as  such  it  was  a  great 
honor  done  to  God's  majesty,  holiness  and  law,  and  a  glorious  expression  and 
testimony  of  Chrisf  s  respect  to  that  majesty,  &c.  That  when  he  loved  man, 
and  so  greatly  desired  his  salvation,  he  had  yet  so  great  respect  to  that  majesty 
and  holiness  of  God,  that  he  had  rather  die  than  that  the  salvation  of  man 
should  be  any  injury  or  dishonor  unto  those  attributes.  And  then,  2t//y,  it  was 
a  sweet  savor,  as  it  was  a  marvellous  act  of  obedience,  and  some  expression  of 
a  wonderful  respect  to  God's  authority.  The  value  of  Christ's  sacrifice  was 
infinite,  both  as  a  propitiation,  and  as  an  act  of  obedience ;  because  he  showed 
an  infinite  regard  to  the  majesty,  holiness,  &c.,  of  God,  in  being  at  infinite  ex- 
pense from  regard  to  those  divine  attributes. 

§  19.  The  sacrifices  under  the  law  are  said  to  be  most  holy  ;  but  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  may  properly  be  said  to  be  infinitely  holy,  as  it  was  an  expression 
of  an  infinite  regard  to  the  holiness,  majesty,  &c.,  of  God. 

§  20.  Late  philosophers  seem  ready  enough  to  own  the  great  importance 
of  G(h1's  maintaining  steady  and  inviolable  the  laws  of  the  natural  world.  It 
may  be  worthy  to  be  considered,  whether  it  is  not  of  as  great,  or  greater  import- 
ance, that  the  law  of  God,  that  great  rule  of  righteousness  between  the  supreme 
moral  Governor  and  his  subjects,  should  be  maintaine<l  inviolate. 

§  21.  If  the  threatening  of  death  be  not  executed,  the  devil's  horrid  sug- 
gestion, and  our  first  parents'  wise  suspicion,  will  be  verified  and  fulfilled  ;  viz., 
that  God  said  otherwise  Uian  what  he  knew^,  when  he  threatened,  Thou  slioli 
gurdy  die. 

^  22  '*  Had  God  violated  bis  word  m  the  threatening  of  death  for  sin,  he 
had  justtfieti  the  devil  m  his  arguments  for  man's  lebellion.  The  devils'  argu- 
ment is  a  plain  contradiction  to  God's  threatening.  God  affirms  the  certainty 
3f  death  ;  the  devil  affirms  the  certainty  of  life.  Gen.  iii.  4,  <*  Ye  shall  not 
surely  die."  Had  no  punishment  been  inflicted,  the  devil  had  not  been  a  liar 
trom  the  beginning.     God  would  have  honored  the  tempter,  and  justified  the 
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charge  he  brought  against  hira»  and  owned  that  envy  the  devil  accused 
him  of,  and  tbeiebj  have  rendered  the  devil  the  fittest  object  for  love  and 
trust.  As  the  devil  charged  God  with  a  lie  ;  so,  had  no  punishment  been  in- 
flicted, God  would  have  condemned  himself,  and  declared  Satan,  instead  of  a 
lying  tempter,  to  be  the  truest  counsellor  He  had  exposed  himself  to  con- 
tempt, and  advanced  the  credit  of  his  enemy,  and  so  set  up  the  devil  as  God 
instead  of  himself.  It  concerned  God  therefore  to  manifest  himself  true,  and 
the  devil  a  liar,  and  acquaint  ^he  world,  that  not  himself,  but  the  evil  spirit, 
was  their  deceiver ;  and  that  he  meant  as  he  spoke."  Chamock,  vol.  2.  p. 
934. 

As  to  any  objection  that  may  be  made  against  the  force  of  the  foregoing 
arguments,  from  the  practice  of  all,  and  even  the  wisest  of  human  legislators, 
their  dispensing  with  their  own  laws,  and  forbearing  to  execute  them,  and 
pardoning  offenders,  without  any  one's  being  made  to  suffer  in  their  stead ; 
the  case  is  vastly  different  in  the  Supreme  Lawgiver  and  subordinate  law- 
givers, and  in  the  Supreme  Judge  and  subordinate  judges.  The  case  is  vastly 
ditTerent  in  them  that  give  rules  only  to  a  certain  small  part  of  the  common* 
wealth  of  moral  ae:ents,  and  with  relation  only  to  some  lew  of  their  concerns, 
and  for  a  little  while — in  lawgivers  that  are  weak  and  fallible,  and  very  im- 
perfect in  ihe  exercises  of  a  limited,  subordinate,  and  infinitely  inferior  authori- 
ty ;  from  what  it  is  in  him,  who  is  the  great,  infinitely  wise,  omniscient,  holy, 
and  absolutely  perfect.  Rector  of  all ;  to  whom  it  belongs  to  establish  a  rule 
for  the  regulation  of  the  whole  university  of  beings,  throughout  all  eternity, 
in  all  that  concerns  them  in  the  exercise  of  an  infinitely  strong  right  of  supreme, 
absolute  dominion  and  sovereignty.  The  laws  of  men  may  be  dispensed  with, 
who  cannot  foresee  all  cases  that  may  happen  ;  and,  if  they  could,  have  not 
both  the  laws  and  the  state  of  the  subject  perfectly  at  their  own  disposal,  so 
that  it  is  possible  for  them  universally  and  perfectly  to  suit  one  to  the  other. 
And  moreover,  there  is  a  superior  law,  i.  e..  the  divine  law,  that  all  are  subject 
to,  and  a  superior  tribunal,  to  which  all  are  obnoxious ;  to  which  inferior  tri- 
bunals, when  the  exigence  of  affairs,  or  any  thing  extraordinary  in  the  case 
requires  it,  may  refer  offenders,  dispensing  with  inferior  subordinate  laws  made 
by  men.  But  there  is  no  wise  and  good  law,  but  that  care  should  be  taken 
that  it  ordinarily  be  put  in  execution :  and  the  nearer  any  human  law  ap- 
proaches to  the  supreme  or  divine  law  in  perfection,  and  in  extent  of  jurisdic- 
tion, the  more  care  should  be  taken  of  its  execution  :  the  wisdom  of  nations 
teaches  this.  And  besides,  persons'  repentance  may  be  proportionable  and 
answerable,  at  least  in  some  measure,  to  offences  against  men.  And  as  to  the 
public  truth  which  is  to  be  upheld  in  execution  of  the  threatenings  of  human 
laws,  there  ought  to  be  great  care  to  uphold  it,  acconling  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  those  threatenings.  If  all  that  is  meant  by  them,  and  all 
that,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  public  constitution  (that  is  the  foundation  on 
which  all  their  laws  stand),  is  to  be  understoo<l  by  those  threatenings,  is,  that 
the  punishment  shall  be  inflicted,  excepting  when  the  exigence  of  the  public 
requires  otherwise,  or  when  the  pleasure  of  the  prince  Is  otherwise  ;  then  the 
public  truth  ibliges  to  no  more ;  and  this  being  done,  the  public  truth  is 
maintained. 


CHAPTER   III 

CONCERNING  THE  ENDLESS  PUNISHMENT  OF  THOSE  WHO  DIE  IMPENITENT. 

§  1.  OsJEcno^sqf  modem  libertines  against  the  Scripture  evidences  offxdufK 
punishment^  taken  from  an  anonymous  pamphlet  on  that  subject. 

The  word  Gehenna  signifies  only  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  That  fire  was 
said  to  be  everlasting,  because  it  was  kept  burning  night  and  day. 

The  words  ever  and  everlasting  the  Greeks  understand  for  an  age. 

The  word  everlasting  is  commonly  usei^  in  the  law  of  Moses  for  a  limited 
time. 

That  fire  is  said  to  be  durable,  or  everlasting,  that  goes  not  out  till  the  fuel 
is  consumed. 

The  fire  that  consumed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  is  called  eternal  fire. 

If  the  fire  is  everlasting,  it  will  not  follow,  that  what  is  cast  into  it  is  ever* 
lasti.ig.  But  the  wicked  are  compared  to  chaff  and  stubble,  which  is  quickly 
burnt  up. 

The  Scripture  often  uses  very  hyperbolical  expressions* 

§.  2.  The  objections  ofJ\Ir.  W his  ton  ;  several  of  which  are  the  same  with 
those  mentioned  above. 

That  the  words  in  the  New  Testament,  translated  everlasting  and  eternal^ 
are  sometimes  used  concerning  things  of  a  temporary  duration. 

That  the  use  of  the  same  word  in  both  cases,  viz.,  in  both  the  future  reward 
of  the  saints  and  punishment  of  the  wicked,  does  not  imply  the  equal  tluration 
of  the  punishment  and  the  reward.  IWanse  some  of  the  precepts  of  the  law 
of  iMosesare  called  everlasting,  that  are  moral,  and  shall  continue  to  the  end  of 
the  world  ;  others  are  so  called,  usiui*  the  sime  word,  that  were  only  to  last 
till  the  Christian  church  was  established. 

That  if  the  words  eternal  and  everlasting  do  signify  a  proper  eternity, 
when  applied  to  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  it  may  mean  only  an  everlast- 
ing privation  of  being. 

That  the  fire,  and  smoke,  and  worm,  &c.,  may  be  eternal,  and  yet  the  pain 
not  beeternal,  because  the  wicked  may  be  consumed,  and  so  their  pain  be  at  an  end. 

That  Christ  speaks  of  them  that  blaspheme  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  those  that 
shall  not  be  forgiven,  neither  in  this  world,  nor  the  world  to  come ;  iinjdying 
that  others  shall  be  forgiven  in  the  world  to  come 

That  Christ  went  and  preachetl  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  i.  e.,  preached  the 
gospel  to  the  de|>arted  souls  of  the  wicked,  in  order  to  their  salvation. 

That  a/oir  in  the  New  Testament  signifies  an  age ;  that  utn>fig  re»»  murwp 
signifies,  ages  of  ages. 

That  oidtis  is  used  for  a  limited  time,  when,  in  Jude  6th,  theMevils  are 
said  to  be  reser>'ed  in  everlasting  chains ;  where  the  chains  spoken  of  last  no 
longer  than  the  day  of  judgment. 

That  some  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes  ;  others  with  few  :  which 
must  naturally  mean,  that  some  shall  sulTer  longer  than  others 

That  eternity  of  punishment  is  inconsistent  w  ith  the  divine  attributes,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  proved  by  any  pretended  revelation. 

That  the  eternal  misery  of  sinners  can  be  no  advantage  to  God,  to  them- 
telves,  or  to  others. 

That  it  is  inronsistent  with  God's  mercy. 
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That  it  is  inconsistent  with  justice,  to  punish  men  eternally  for  their  sin 
ning  during  this  short  life. 

That  the  threaten! nor  such  a  punishment  will  do  no  good,  because,  if  men 
will  not  be  deterred  from  sin  by  the  expectation  of  a  great  temporary  punish* 
ment,  neither  would  they  by  the  expectation  of  eternal  misery. 

§  3    Evidences  0/ the  doctrine. 

The  word  everlasting  is  used  in  the  very  sentence  of  the  Judge  at  the  last 
day,  whom  we  cannot  suppose  to  use  rhetorical  tropes  and  figures.  The  pun- 
ishment of  the  devil  will  doubtless  be  eternal  But  the  wicked  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  the  same  everlasting  fire. 

The  wicked  that  are  finally  impenitent,  are  represented  as  wholly  cast 
away,  lost,  made  no  account  of,  &c.,  which  is  quite  inconsistent  with  their 
punishment  being  medicinal,  and  for  their  good  and  purification,  and  to  fit 
them  for  final  and  eternal  happiness. 

Eternal  punishment  is  not  -eternal  annihilation.  Surely  they  will  not  be 
raised  to  life  the  last  day,  only  to  be  annihilated.  "  The  words  used  to  sig- 
nify the  duration  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  do,  in  their  etymology, 
truly  signify  a  proper  eternity ;  and  if  they  are  sometimes  used  in  a  less  strict 
sense,  when  the  nature  of  the  thing  requires  it,  yet  that  can  never  pass  as  any 
reason  why  they  are  not  to  be  understood  absolutely,  when  the  subject  is  ca- 
pable of  it  They  are  terms  the  most  expressive  of  an  endless  duration,  of 
any  that  can  be  used  or  imagined.  And  they  always  signifv  so  far  positively 
endless,  as  to  be  express  against  any  other  period  or  conclusion,  than  what 
arises  from  the  nature  of  the  thing.  They  are  never  used  in  Scripture  in  any 
other  limited  sense,  than  to  exclude  all  positive  abolition,  annihilation,  or  con* 
elusion,  other  than  what  the  natural  intent  or  constitution  of  the  subject 
cpokf'n  of  must  necessarily  admit.  The  word  ai<ario^,  which  is  the  word  gen- 
erally used  by  the  sacred  writers,  is,  we  know,  derived  from  the  adverb  «if, 
which  signifies  forever,  and  cannot  without  force  be  used  in  any  lower  sense. 
And  particularly,  this  is  the  word  by  which  the  eternal  and  immutable  attri- 
butes of  Deity  are  several  times  expressed.'*  DodwelVs  Sermon  in  answer  to 
Whiston^  p.  15,  16. 

'I'hose  words  which  Christ  spoke  concerning  Judas,  are  a  demonstration 
of  the  eternity  of  the  misery  of  hell — "  Good  had  it  been  for  that  man  that  he 
had  not  been  born,"  Matt.  xxvi.  44. 

On  the  supposition  that  God  intends  finally  to  deliver  all  mankind  from 
misery,  and  make  all  intelligent  creatures  eternally  happy  at  last ;  and  that  to 
sujipose  the  contrary  (viz.,  the  everlasting  continuance  of  the  torments  of 
bell)  is  so  extremely  derogatoiy  to  God's  moral  character,  and  represents 
him  in  such  black  and  odious  colors,  and  as  so  cruel  a  being:  why  have 
not  Christ  and  his  a|K)stles,  who  have  revealed  a  future  and  eternal  world  so 
clearly,  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light ;  I  say,  why  have  they  not 
declared  tliis  doctrine,  when  speaking  of  future  punishment,  and  clearly  reveal- 
ed this  glorious  doctrine  of  such  a  universal  eternal  salvation,  so  much  more 
evangelical  and  agreeable  to  the  office  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  and  the  design 
of  his  coming  into  the  world  ? 

§  4.  Jlxiom  1.  If  the  torments  of  hell  are  purifying  pams,  that  purge 
the  damned  from  their  sins,  it  must  be  by  bringing  (hem  to  repentance,  con- 
vincing  them  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  inducing  them  to  forsake  it,  and  with  a 
sincere  heart  to  turn  from  sin  to  God,  and  heartily  to  choose  and  walk  in  the  ways 
of  virtue  and  holiness.  There  is  no  other  way  for  sinners  being  purged  as  moral 
igents;  and,  if  hell  fire  is  the  means  of  any  other  purification,  it  cannot  be 
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a  moral  purification.  These  flames  do  not  purge  from  sin,  and  bring  to  virtue 
of  heart  and  life,  merely  as  a  hot  fire  purges  metals  fiom  dross,  and  senseless 
dead  lumps  of  matter  from  material  filth.  But  the  defilement  which  they 
purge  from,  is  defilement  of  heart  or  will ;  and  the  purity  which  they  bring 
to,  must  be  purity  of  will,  intention,  choice,  and  the  active  faculties  and 
principles. 

Aximi  2.  If  the  wicked  in  hell  are  the  subjects  of  torments  there,  in 
order  to  their  purification,  and  so  being  fitted  for,  and  finally  brought  to  eternal 
happiness ;  then  they  are  the  subjetfts  of  a  dispensation,  that  is  truly  a  dis- 
pensation of  love,  and  of  divine  and  infinite  goodness  and  benevolence,  towards 
them. 

Axiom  3.  If  the  design  of  the  pains  of  hell  be  that  of  kind  and  benevo- 
lent chastisement,  to  bring  sinners  to  repentance,  and  a  yielding  to  God's  au- 
thority, and  compliance  with  the  divide  will ;  then  we  cannot  suppose  that 
they  will  be  continued  after  the  sinner  has  repented,  and  is  actually  brought 
to  yield  and  comply.  For  that  would  be  to  continue  them  for  no  purpose  ; 
to  go  on  using  means  and  endeavors  to  obtain  the  end  when  the  end  is 
accomplished,  and  the  thing  aimed  at  Is  fully  obtained  already. 

§  5.  If  the  damned,  after  many  ages  suffering  extreme  torment  in  hel), 
are  to  be  delivered,  and  made  perfectly  and  eternally  happy,  then  they  must 
be  in  a  state  of  probation  during  this  long  season  of  their  confinement  to  such 
extreme  misery. 

If  they  are  not  in  a  state  of  probation,  or  on  any  trial  how  they  will  behave 
themselves  under  these  severe  and  terrible  inflictions  of  wrath,  but  are  tu  be 
delivered,  and  made  eternally  happy  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period  ;  then 
what  restraints  are  they  under  from  giving^  an  uiiboundtMl  loose  and  license 
to  their  wickedness,  in  expressions  of  enmity  against  God,  in  cursing  and 
blaspheming,  and  whatever  their  hearts  are  inclined  to  I  And  if  they  are 
in  such  a  state  as  this,  wherein  they  are  thus  left  to  unrestrained  wickedness, 
and  every  curb  to  their  most  wicked  inclination  is  taken  olf,  being  neverthe- 
less sure  of  deliverance  and  everlasting  happiness;  how  far  is  this  state  fit  to 
be  a  state  of  purgation  of  rational  creatures  and  moral  agents  from  sin,  being 
a  state  wherein  they  are  so  far  from  means  of  repentance,  reformation,  and 
entirely  reclaiming  and  purging  them  from  sin,  that  all  manner  of  means  are 
rather  remove«i ;  and  so  much  is  every  restraint  taken  olf,  that  they  are  given 
up  wholly  to  sin,  which,  instead,  of  purif>ing  them,  will  tend  above  all  things 
that  can  be  conceived,  to  harden  them  in  sin,  and  desperately  establish  the 
babiU  of  it  % 

A  state  of  purgation  of  moral  agents,  that  is,  a  state  to  bring  sinners  to 
repentance  and  reformation,  and  not  a  state  of  trial,  is  a  gross  absurdity.  If 
any  should  say,  that,  though  we  should  maintain  that  the  pains  of  hell  are 
purifying  pains,  to  bring  sinners  to  repentar.ce,  in  order  to  their  deliverance 
and  eternal  happiness  ;  yet  there  will  be  no  necessity  of  supposing,  either  that 
thev  may  sin  with  impunity,  and  so  without  restraint ;  or  that  they  are  pro- 
perly in  a  state  of  probation  :  for  they  have  no  probation  whether  they  shall 
inally  have  eternal  happiness,  bt*caiise  it  is  absolutely  determined  by  the  be- 
nevolent Creator,  concerning  his  intelligent  creatures,  that  they  shall  finally 
be  brought  to  a  state  of  happiness  :  but  yet  their  circumstances  may  be  such 
as  may  tend  greatly  to  restrain  their  wickeilness,  becaase  the  case  with  them 
may  be  thus,  that  the  time  of  their  torment  shall  be  longer  or  shorter,  accord- 
ing as  they  behave  themselves  under  their  chastisements  more  or  less  per- 
verjely ;  or  that  their  torment  shall  be  veivs^i  to  a  gieater  height,  and  addi- 
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tions  be  made  in  proportion  to  the  wickedness  they  commit  in  their  purgatory 
flames.     To  this,  I  answer:  Even  on   this  supposition  they  are  in  a  state  of 

f)robation  for  a  more  si>eedy  possession  of  eternal  life  and  happiness,  and  de- 
iverance  from  further  misery  and  punishment ;  this  makes  their  state  as  much 
a  state  of  probation,  as  their  state  in  the  present  life.  For  here  it  is  supposed 
by  these  men,  that  sinners  are  not  in  a  state  of  trial,  whether  ever  they  shall 
obtain  eternal  happiness  or  no;  because  that  is  absolutely  determined,  and 
the  determination  known  or  knowable  concerning  all  without  any  trial.  But 
only  it  is  a  state  of  trial  whether  they  shall  obtain  eternal  life  so  soon  as  at 
the  end  of  their  lives,  or  at  the  day  of  judgment.  Neither  have  they  any  trial 
during  this  life,  whether  they  shall  escape  all  affliction  and  chastisement  for 
sin  or  not ;  but  whether  they  shall  be  relieved  from  a  state  of  suffering  so 
soon,  and  shall  escape  those  severer  and  longer  chastisements  that,  with  respect 
to  many,  are  to  come  afterwards.  And  on  the  supposition  of  the  objection, 
tliere  must  be  the  proper  circumstances  of  a  state  of  probation  in  hell,  as  well 
as  on  earth.  There  they  must  likewise  be  continued  ih  that  state  of  free 
agency,  that  renders  them  properly-  the  subjects  of  judgment  and  retribution 
For  on  the  suppasition  of  the  objection,  they  shnll  be  punished  for  their  wick- 
edness in  hell,  by  an  addition  to  their  misery  proportioned  to  their  sin ;  and 
they  shall  be  the  subjects  of  God's  merciful  strivinj^s,  endeavors,  and  means 
to  bring  them  to  repentance,  as  well  as  here.  And  there  must  be  a  divine 
judgment  after  the  trial,  to  determine  their  retribution,  as  much  as  after  this 
life.  And  the  same,  or  like  things,  must  be  determined  by  the  Supreme  Judge, 
as  will  be  determined  at  the  day  of  judojment.  At  that  great  day  on  the  sup- 
position of  such  as  I  oppose,  what  will  be  determined  concerning  the  im- 
penitent? not  what  their  eternal  state  shall  be,  but  only  whether  they  must 
have  eternal  happiness  immediately  ;  whether  they  have  repented,  and  arc 
qualified  for  immediate  admission  to  heavenly  glory,  or,  whether  the  beslow- 
inent  of  it  shall  be  delayed,  and  farther  chastisements  niade  use  of,  and  so  it 
must  be  again  after  their  castigatory  purifying  pains.  At  the  end  of  all,  there 
must  be  a  jwlgment,  whether  now  they  truly  repent,  and  so  have  performed 
the  condition  of  deliverance,  and  immediate  admission  to  the  state  of  the 
blessed,  or  whether  there  shall  be  a  further  season  of  misery ;  which  brings  it 
in  all  respects  to  be  a  proper  judgment,  as  mui  h  as  (hat  at  the  general  resur- 
rection ;  and  the  prece<iing  time  of  the  use  of  iiieans  and  Gobi's  striving  with 
them  to  bring  them  (o  repentance,  is  as  much  a  proper  time  of  trial  in  order 
to  judgment,  as  the  time  of  this  life. 

§  6.  But  if  it  be  so,  that  the  damned  are  in  a  state  of  trial,  let  it  be  con- 
sidered how  unreasonable  this  is. 

If  they  are  in  a  state  of  trial,  then  they  must  be  in  a  state  of  liberty  and 
moral  agency,  as  those  men  will  doubtless  own  ;  and  so,  according  to  their 
notion  of  liberty,  must  be  under  no  necessity  of  continuing  in  their  rebellion 
and  wickedness,  but  may  cast  away  their  abominations,  and  turn  to  God 
and  their  duty,  in  a  thorough  subjection  to  his  will,  very  speedily.  And  then, 
seeing  the  end  of  their  probationar}'  state,  and  (he  severe  means  God  uses 
with  them  to  bring  them  to  repentance,  is  obtainetl ;  how  unreasonable  will 
It  be  to  suppose,  that  God,  after  this,  would  continue  them  still  under  hell 
torments  for  a  long  succession  of  ages  ?  But  if  not  so,  but  God  should 
speedily  deliver  them  on  their  speedy  repentance ;  how  are  the  threatenings 
and  predictions  of  their  everlastmg  pun^ment  fulfilled  in  any  sense,  accord- 
ing to  the  sense  even  of  those  who  deny  the  absolute  eternity  of  the  misery 
of  hell,  and  hold  that  the  words  everlasting  snid  Jorevery  &c.,  when  applied 
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to  the  misery  of  the  damned,  are  not  to  be  taken  in  the  strictest  sense  ?  Thej 
yet  allow  they  signify  a  very  Jong  time,  a  great  many  ages. 

§  7.  If  the  devils  and  damned  spirits  are  in  a  state  of  probation,  and 
have  liberty  of  will,  and  are  under  the  last  and  most  extreme  means  to  bring 
them  to  repentance,  and  consequently  the  greatest  means,  having  the  strongest 
tendency  of  all  to  be  effectual,  I  say,  if  thus,  then  it  is  possible  that  the 
greatest  part,  if  not  all  of  them,  may  be  reclaimed  by  those  extreme  means, 
and  may  be  brought  to  thorough  repentance  before  the  day  of  judgment;  yea, 
it  is  possible,  it  might  be  very  soon.  And,  if  so,  how  could  it  certainly  be 
predicted  concerning  the  devil,  that  he  would  do  such  and  such  great  things 
m  opposition  to  Christ  and  his  church,  from  age  to  age  ?  and  that  at  last  he 
should  be  Judged  and  punished,  and  have  God's  wrath  more  terribly  executed 
upon  him  f  as.  Rev.  xx.  10  :  "  And  the  devil  that  deceived  them,  was  cast 
into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the  beast  and  false  prophet  are, 
and  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night,  forever  and  ever.  And  how  is  it  said 
in  Scripture,  that  when  he  fell,  be  was  cast  down  from  heaven,  and  reserved 
under  chains  of  darkness  unto  judgment  ?  The  expression  seems  naturally 
to  signify  strong  and  irrefragable  lx>nds,  which  admit  of  no  comfort  or  hope  of 
escape.  And  besides,  a  being  reserved  in  chains  unto  judgment,  is  not  con- 
sstent  with  the  appointment  of  another  time  of  trial  and  opportunity  to  escape 
the  judgment  and  condemnation.  It  is  said,  Jude  6,  '^  They  are  reserved  in 
everlasting  chains  under  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day.''  And 
if  any  of  the  separate  souls  of  the  wicked,  that  are  in  the  case  that  the  soul 
of  the  rich  man  was  in,  when  he  died  and  lift  up  his  eyes  in  hell  being  in  tor- 
ments, should  repent  and  be  delivered  before  the  day  of  jud^^ment,  and  so 
should  appear  at  the  right  hand  among  the  ri<];hteous  at  that  day,  then  how 
could  that  be  verified,  2  Cor.  v.  10,  "  For  we  must  all  stand  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body, 
whether  good  or  bad  ?"  And  we  have  reason  to  think,  that  the  time  of  stand- 
ing before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  which  the  apostle  has  a  special  respeci 
to,  is  the  day  of  judgment,  if  we  compare  this  with  other  Scriptures ;  as 
that  of  the  same  apostle.  Acts  xvii.  31 :  '*  He  hath  appointed  a  day  in 
which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  by  that  man  whom  he  bath 
ordained."     And  many  other  places. 

§  8.  And  how  does  their  being  in  a  state  of  trial,  many  of  them  for  su 
many  ages  after  death  before  the  day  of  judgment,  during  all  which  lime  they 
have  opportunity  to  repent,  consist  with  those  words  of  Christ,  Mark  viii.  38, 
'^  Whosoever  therefore  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and  my  words  in  this  adulterous 
and  sinful  generation,  of*  him  also  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  ashamed,  when  he 
oometh  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  with  the  holy  angels  1"  How  is  their  con- 
tinuing in  a  state  of  trial  from  the  time  of  that  generation,  and  from  the  end 
of  their  lives  to  the  day  of  judgment,  consistent  with  its  being  declared  to  them 
from  God  beforehand,  that  they  shall  certainly  be  condemned  at  the  day  of 
judgment  ?  or,  with  Christ's  certifying  them  beforehand,  that  whatever  trial 
they  shall  have,  whatever  opportunity  God  should  give  them  for  repentance 
and  pardon,  for  so  many  ages,  all  would  be  in  vain  ;  which  in  effect  is  passing 
the  sentence. 

We  may  argue  in  like  manner,  from  those  words,  Matt.  x.  14,  15 :  *'  And 
whosoever  shall  not  receive  you,  and  hear  your  words — ^\'erily  I  say  unto  you, 
It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  day  of 
judgment,  than  for  that  city.''  So  Matt  xi.  21,  22  :  *<  Wo  unto  thee,  Cho- 
razin,  wo  unto  thee,  Bethsaida — ^I  say  unto  you.  It  shall  be  more  tolerable 
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for  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  you.  And  thou,  Caper- 
naum, which  art  exalted  to  heaven,  shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell. — ^I  say  unto 
you,  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment than  for  thee."     Two  things  may  be  noted  in  these  sayings  of  Christ. 

(1.)  It  is  here  declared  what  the  state  of  those  obstinate  unbehevers  should 
be  at  the  day  of  judgment,  for  their  wickedness  here  in  the  body,  with  an 
asseveration  /  say  unto  you.  And  sentence  indeed  is  passed  beforehand  upon 
them  by  their  Judge,  concerning^  the  punishment  that  shall  be  executed  upon 
them  at  the  day  of  judgment.  The  declaration  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  solemn 
denunciation  or  sentence  :  Wo  unto  thee,  Choraziti,  wo  unto  thee,  Bethsaida^ 
&c  And,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  very  Judge  that  is  to  judge  them 
at  the  end  of  the  world,  would  peremptorily  declare,  that  they  should  not  escape 
punishment  at  the  day  of  judgment ;  yea,  solemnly  denounce  sentence  upon 
them,  dooming  them  to  the  distinguished  punishment  they  should  then  sutTer 
for  their  obstinacy  in  their  lifetime  ;  and  yet  appoint  another  time  of  trial,  of 
a  great  many  hundred  years  between  their  death  and  the  day  of  judgment, 
wherein  they  should  have  opportunity  to  escape  that  punishment  ? 

(2.)  It  is  here  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  wicked  inhabitants  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  should  be  condemned  to  misery  at  the  day  of  judgment,  though 
they  had  already  been  in  their  purifying  flames,  and  in  a  state  of  probation, 
under  the  most  powerful  means  to  bring  them  to  repentance  for  1900  years, 
and  should  be  after  that  for  more  than  1700  years.  So  we  may  argue,  from 
Rom.  ii.  3 — 12,  16,  where  the  apostle  speaks  of  men's  treasuring  up  wrath 
against  the  day  ofurath  and  revelation  of  the  rig  fUeous  judgment  of  Gody  by 
their  abusing  the  day  wherein  God  exercises  towards  them  the  riches  of  his 
goodness,  Ibrbearance  and  long-sulfering,  which  should  lead  them  to  repent- 
ance ;  plainly  intimating,  verse  6lh,  that  the  Judge  in  that  day  would  render 
unto  every  man  according  to  his  deeds;  to  them  who  by  patient  continuance 
in  well-doing,  &c.,  eternal  life  ;  but  to  them  who  are  contentious,  &,c.,  tribula- 
tion and  wrath,  &,c.  And  that  as  many  as  sinned  without  law,  should  perish 
without  law ;  and  as  many  as  have  sinned  in  the  law,  should  be  judged  by  the 
law  :  which  plainly  shows  that  they  are  to  be  judged  according  to  their  deeds 
during  this  life,  wherein  alone  there  is  this  distinction  of  some  sinning  without 
the  law,  and  some  sinning  in  the  law.  And  then  in  verse  16,  tde  apostle 
repeatedly  tells  us,  when  these  things  shall  be,  that  men  shall  thus  receive  their 
retribution  ;  **  In  the  day  when  God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men  according 
to  my  gospel ;"  which  shows  that  this  life  is  the  only  state  of  trial,  and  that  all 
men  shall  lie  judged  at  the  end  of  the  world  according  to  their  behavior  in 
this  life,  and  not  according  to  their  behavior  in  another  state  of  trial,  between 
this  life  and  that  day  ;  which,  with  respect  to  roost,  will  be  so  vastly  longer 
than  this  life ;  anti  when  they  (as  is  supposed)  will  be  under  more  powerful 
means  to  bring  them  to  repentance.  So,  it  is  apparent,  by  2  Thess.  i.  5 — 9 
"  Which  is  a  manifest  token  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God — seeing  it  is  a 
righteous  thing  with  (lod  to  recompense  tribulation  to  them  that  trouble  you. 
— When  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  with  his  mighty  angels, 
in  flaming  fire  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  obey  not  the 
gospel  of  Jcsus  Christ;  who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction," 
&c  Here  it  is  manifest,  tliat  all  that  are  obstinate  unbelievers,  rejecters  of 
the  gospel,  and  persecutors  of  believers,  shall,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  be 
punished  with  everlasting  destruction.  So  that  no  room  is  left  for  a  state  of 
trial,  and  a  space  to  repent  before  that  time  for  ages  in  hell.  So  it  is  apparent, 
Matt.  XXV,  that  none  will  be  found  at  the  right  hand,  but  they  that  have  don« 
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such  gocxl  works,  as  can  be  done  only  in  this  world ;  which  would  not  be 
declared  beforehand,  if  there  was  an  opportunity  given  for  millions  of  others  to 
obtain  that  privile(2;e. 

§  9.  If  it  should  be  supposed  (however  unreasonably),  that  though  it  be 
already  declared  by  a  peremptory  sentence  of  the  Judge,  that  all  sinners  con- 
tinuing obstinate  during  this  life,  should  be  condemned  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
still  tlTis  is  consistent  with  their  being  in  a  state  of  probation,  in  order  to  escap- 
ing condemnation  during  the  space  between  death  and  the  general  judgment : 
Yet  the  account  which  the  Scripture  gives  of  that  day,  in  several  of  those  fore- 
mentioned  texts,  is  inconsistent  with  men's  being  in  a  state  of  trial  during  that 
space.  For,  if  they  are  in  a  state  of  trial  during  this  space,  then  they  are  ac- 
countable for  their  ill  improvement  of  that  space,  and  the  proper  subjects  of 
judgment  and  condemnation  for  their  wickedness  during  that  space;  and  so  those 
works  would  come  into  the  account,  when  they  appear  at  the  great  judgment, 
as  well  as  those  done  in  the  body,  which  would  be  no  more  done  dunng  a  state 
of  probation  than  the  former.  This  is  not  consistent  with  every  one's  receiving 
according  to  the  things  done  in  the  body,  or  in  proportion  to  the  guilt  that 
every  one  contracted  then.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  description  Christ  gives 
of  the  day  of  judgment  in  the  25th  of  Matthew,  where  Christ  says  not  only  to 
them  on  his  right  hand,  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  roe  meat,  &c. — and 
the  good  works  are  all  such  as  are  done  only  in  this  world  ;  but  all  the  wick- 
edness which  those  are  condemned  for,  who  are  at  the  left  hand,  is  such  as  is 
committed  in  this  life  only. 

§  10.  It  may  be  proved,  that  the  day  of  man's  trial,  and  the  time  of  God's 
striving  in  the  use  of  means  to  bring  him  to  repentance,  and  waitinci^  for  his 
repentance  under  the  use  of  means,  will  not  be  continued  after  this  life,  from 
those  words,  Gitn.  vi.  3,  "  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man,  for  that 
le  also  is  flesh  ;  yet  his  days  shall  be  120  years."  It  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
hat  it  is  not  fit  that  this  day  of  trial  and  opportunity  should  last  always  to 
obstinate,  perverse  sinners.  It  is  fit  some  bounds  should  be  set  to  my  striving 
and  waiting  on  such  as  abuse  the  day  of  my  patience ;  and  that  merciful  means 
and  gracious  calls  should  not  be  continued,  without  limits,  to  them  that  trample 
all  means  and  mercies  under  foot,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  calls  and  invitations, 
and  treat  them  with  constant  contempt.  Therefore  I  will  fix  a  certain  limit , 
I  will  set  their  bounds  to  120  years:  when,  if  they  repent  not,  I  will  put  an 
end  to  all  their  lives,  and  with  their  lives  shall  be  an  end  of  my  striving  and 
waiting.  This,  which  in  Genesis  is  called  God*s  Spirit  striving,  is  by  the 
apostle  Peter  expressed,  by  the  waiting  of  the  long-stiffcring  of  Gody  1  Pet. 
iii.  20.  But,  according  to  the  doctrine  we  are  opposing,  instead  of  God's 
striving  and  using  means  to  bring  those  wicked  men  to  repentance,  and  waiting 
in  the  use  of  striving  and  endeavors  120  years,  or  to  the  end  of  their  lives, 
and  no  longer ;  he  has  gone  on  still  since  that,  for  above  4000  years,  striving 
with  them  in  the  use  of  more  powerful  means  to  bring  them  to  repentance,  and 
waitmg  on  them,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  so  long  a  time  afterwards, 
that  the  time  is  often  called  everlasting,  and  represented  as  enduring  forever 
and  ever. 

611.  Those  words  of  Christ,  "  I  must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  roe 
while  it  is  day,  the  night  cometh  wherein  no  man  can  work,"  John  ix.  4,  prove 
that  there  is  no  other  day  of  trial  after  this  life.  Christ  having  undertaken  for 
us,  and  taken  on  him  our  nature,  and  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  standing  as  our  surety  and  representative,  had  a  great  work  ap- 
pointed him  of  God  to  do  in  this  lift*  i^r  eternity.     He  could  not  obtain  eternal 
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life  and  happiness  for  >xnself  any  other  way,  than  by  doing  that  work  in  this 
life,  which  was  the  •  ^e  of  his  probation  for  eternity,  as  well  as  ours.  And 
therefore  his  word**  imply  as  much  as  if  he  had  said,  I  must  do  that  work  which 
Uod  has  appoir'^.d  me  to  do  for  eternity,  that  great  service  which  must  be  done, 
as  I  would  be  eternally  happy,  now  while  the  day  of  life  lasts,  which  is  the 
only  day  apr  minted  for  the  trial  of  man's  faithfulness  in  the  service  of  God,  in 
order  to  hi*,  being  accepted  to  eternal  rewards.  Death  is  coming,  which  will 
be  the  ee'.ting  of  the  sun,  and  the  end  of  this  day ;  after  which  no  work  will 
remain,  nothmg  to  be  done  that  will  be  of  any  significance  in  order  to  the 
obtUi?ing  of  the  recompense  of  eternal  felicity. 

^  12.  And  doubtless  to  the  same  purpose  is  that  in  Eccles.  ix., "  What- 
STiver  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might:  for  there  is  no  work" 
( '*r  no  man  can  work), "  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in  the  grave, 
•hither  thou  goest.''  As  much  as  to  say,  after  this  life,  nothing  can  be  done, 
jothing  invented  or  devised  in  order  to  your  happiness  ;  no  wisdom  or  art  will 
•erve  you  to  any  such  purpose,  if  you  neglect  the  time  of  the  present  life  It 
s  unreasonable  to  suppose  the  wise  man  means  only  that  we  should  in  this 
life  do  all  that  we  can  in  temporal  concerns,  and  to  promote  our  temporal 
interest,  and  that  nothing  can  be  done  towards  this  after  this  life  :  not  only  as 
this  would  be  an  observation  of  very  little  importance,  it  being  as  flat  and 
impertinent  as  if  he  had  said,  whatever  your  hand  finds  to  do  this  year,  do  it 
with  your  might;  for  nothing  that  you  do  or  devise  the  next  year,  will  signify 
any  thing  to  promote  your  interest  and  happiness  this  year :  but  also  because 
the  wise  man  himself,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  book,  informs  us,  that  his  drift 
through  the  whole  book  is,  to  induce  us  to  do  a  spiritual  work  ;  to  fear  Ood 
and  keep  his  commandments,  in  order,  not  to  happiness  in  this  life  (which  he 
tells  us  through  the  book  is  never  to  be  expected),  but  in  order  to  a  future 
happiness  and  retribution  in  consequence  of  a  Judgment  to  come ;  chap.  xii.  13, 
14,  "  Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  Fear  God,  and  keep 
his  commandments.  For  this  is  the  whole"  (i.  e.  the  whole  business,  the  whole 
concern)  "of  man.  For  God  will  bring  every  work  into  judgment,  whether 
it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil." 

§  13.  If  the  wicked  in  hell  are  in  a  state  of  trial,  under  severe  chastisements, 
as  means  in  order  to  their  repentance  and  obtaining  the  benefit  of  God*s  favor 
in  eternal  rewards,  then  these  things  will  follow.  1.  That  they  are  in  a  state 
of  such  freedom  as  makes  them  moral  agents,  and  the  proper  subjects  of  judg- 
ment and  retribution.  2.  It  will  also  follow,  seeing  that  the  torments  o>  hell 
w^hich  tliey  siiiTer,  being  the  last  means  God  uses,  or  such  as  will  be  effectual 
after  all  other  means  have  failed  or  proved  utterly  ineffectual,  so  that  it  ap- 
peared in  vain  to  use  them  any  longer,  so  that  there  was  no  other  way  left, 
than  to  have  recourse  to  those  severe  means  which  will  finally  be  eff*ectual  with 
every  one,  will  bow  all  their  hearts,  and  thoroughly  purge  their  minds,  and 
bring  them  to  repentance  ;  I  say,  if  this  be  the  case,  then  it  is  evident,  that 
those  terrible  chastisements  are  made  use  of  as  the  most  powerful  means  of  all, 
more  efficacious  than  all  the  means  used  in  this  life  which  prove  ineffectual, 
and  which  proving  insufficient  to  overcome  sinners'  obstinacy,  and  prevail  with 
their  hard  hearts,  God  is  compelled  to  relinquish  them  all,  and  have  recourse 
to  those  torments  as  the  last  means,  the  most  effectual  and  powerful.  3.  If  the 
torments  of  hell  are  to  last  a  very  long  time,  ages  of  ages,  the  torments  of  the 
sinners  of  the  old  world  till  the  end  of  the  world,  and  after  that  so  long,  that 
the  time  is  often  and  almost  constantly  represented  figuratively  as  everlasting, 
lasting  forever  and  ever;  then  it  must  be  because  sinners  in  hell  all  this  whUe 
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are  obstinate ;  and  though  (hey  are  fret  igents  as  to  this  matter,  yet  wilfully 
and  perversely  refuse,  even  under  such  great  means,  to  repent,  forsake  their 
sins,  and  turn  to  God.  If  the  end  of  iheir  torment  is  to  bring  them  to  repent- 
ance, it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  will  be  continued  under  their  tor- 
ments after  They  are  brought  to  repentance.  They  must  therefore  frowardly 
go  on  in  their  rebellion,  enmity  and  opposition  to  the  great  God,  whose  power 
they  feel  in  their  misery ;  who  continues  with  the  greatest  peremptoriness  to 
command  them  to  forsake  their  sins,  and  submit  to  him  immediately  without 
delay  ;  adding  withal  severe  chastisements  and  terrible  torments  to  bow  their 
wills  and  bring  them  to  compliance.  They  must  with  desperate  hardness  of 
heart  refuse  to  return  to  their  duty,  though  they  feel  the  dreadful  effects  of  this 
refusal,  and  know,  that  by  persisting  in  it,  they  must  continue  to  groan  under 
them  for  ages  more.  And,  4.  It  must  be  farther  supposed,  that  all  this  is  while 
they  not  only  suffer  these  dreadful  chastisements  for  their  obstinacy,  and  know 
they  must  suffer  them  till  they  comply,  though  it  be  ever  so  many  millions  of 
ages;  but  also  that  they  have  the  offers  of  immediate  mercy,  and  deliverance 
made  to  them,  if  they  will  comply.  Now,  if  this  be  the  case,  and  they  shall  go 
on  in  such  wickedness,  and  continue  in  such  extreme  obstinacy  and  pertina- 
ciousness,  for  so  many  ages  (as  is  supposed,  by  its  being  thought  their  torments 
shall  be  so  long  continued),  how  desperately  will  their  guilt  be  increased !  How 
many  thousand  times  more  guilty  at  the  end  of  the  term,  than  at  the  beginning! 
And  therefore  they  will  be  much  the  more  proper  objects  of  divine  severity, 
deserving  God's  wrath,  and  still  a  thousand  times  more  severe  or  longer  con- 
tinued chastisements  than  the  past ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  all  the  damned  should  be  delivered  from  misery,  and  received  to  God's 
favor,  and  made  the  subjects  of  eternal  salvation  and  glory  at  that  time,  when 
they  are  many  thousand  times  more  unworthy  of  it,  more  deserving  of  contin- 
uance in  misery,  than  when  they  were  first  cast  into  hell.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  infinitely  wise  God  should  so  order  the  matter.  And  if  their  misery  should 
be  augmented,  and  still  lengthened  out  much  longer,  to  atone  for  their  new 
contracted  guilt;  they  must  be  supposed  to  continue  impenitent,  till  that  second 
additional  time  of  torment  is  ended ;  at  the  end  of  which  their  guilt  will  still 
be  risen  higher,  and  vastly  increased  beyond  what  it  was  before.  And,  at  this 
rate,  where  can  there  be  any  place  for  an  end  of  their  misery  ? 

^  14.  It  farther  appears  from  what  was  observed  above,  that  the  sinner 
continuing  obstinate  in  wickedness  under  such  powerful  means  to  reclaim  him, 
for  so  long  a  time,  will  be  so  far  from  being  more  and  more  purged,  or  brought 
nearer  to  repentance,  that  he  will  be,  as  it  were,  infinitely  farther  from  it. 
Wickedness  in  his  heart  will  be  vastly  established  and  increased.  For,  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  .*hat  the  longer  men  continue  wilfully  in  wickedness, 
the  more  is  the  habit  of  sin  established,  and  the  more  and  more  will  the  heart 
be  hardened  in  it.  Again,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  another  axiom,  that  the  great- 
er and  more  powerful  the  means  are,  that  are  used  to  bring  men  to  reform  and 
repent,  which  they  resist,  and  are  obstinate  under,  the  more  desperately  are 
men  hardened  in  sin,  and  the  more  the  principle  of  it  in  the  heart  is  confirmed. 
It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  third  axiom,  that  especially  does  long  continuance 
in  perverse  and  obstinate  rebellion  against  any  particular  kind  of  means,  tend 
to  render  those  particular  means  vain,  ineffectual,  and  ho{)eless. 

After  the  damned  in  hell  have  stood  it  out  with  such  prodigious  and  devilish 
per^'erseness  and  stoutness,  for  a^es  of  ages,  in  their  rebellion  and  enmity  against 
Goa,  refusing  to  bow  to  his  will  under  such  constant,  severe,  mighty  chastise- 
mentSy  attended  all  the  while  wil  offers  of  mercy,  what  a  desperate  degree  of 
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hardness  of  heart  and  fixed  strength  of  habitual  wickedness  will  they  hare 
contracted  at  last,  and  how  inconceivably  farther  will  they  be  from  a  penitent, 
humble,  and  pure  heart,  than  when  first  cast  into  hell!  And  if  the  torments 
should  be  lengthened  out  still  longer,  and  also  their  impenitence  (as  by  the 
supposition  one  will  not  end  before  the  other  does);  still  the  farther  will  the 
heart  be  from  being  purified.  And  so,  at  this  rate,  the  torments  will  never  at 
all  answer  their  end,  and  must  be  lengthened  out  to  all  eternity. 

§  15.  Matt.  V.  25,  26,  "  Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly,  while  thou 
art  in  the  way  with  him  ;  leNt  at  any  time  the  adversary  deliver  thee  to  the 
judge,  and  the  judge  deliver  thee  to  the  officer,  and  thou  be  cast  into  prison.  Verily 
i  say  unto  thee,  thou  shall  not  come  out  thence,  till  thou  hast  paid  the  utter- 
most farthing."  These  words  imply,  that  sinners  are  in  the  May  with  their 
adversary,  having  opportunity  to  be  reconciled  to  him  but  for  a  short  season, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  intimated,  that  they  must  agree  with  him  quickly,  or  they  shall 
cease  to  be  in  the  way  with  him,  or  to  have  opportunity  to  obtain  his  favor 
any  more.  But,  if  they  shall  be  continued  in  a  slate  ot  probation  af\er  death 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  aiter  that  for  (as  it  were)  endless  ages,  how  far, 
how  very  far,  are  these  words  of  Christ  from  representing  the  matter  as 
it  is  ! 

§  16.  That  some  even  in  this  world  are  utterly  foisaken  of  God,  and  given 
up  to  their  own  hearts'  lusts,  pioves  that  these  men  never  will  be  purified  from 
their  sins.  That  Ciod  should,  in  the  future  world,  use  great  means  to  purity 
them,  and  fit  them  ibr  eternal  happiness  and  glory,  in  the  enjoyment  of  himself, 
is  not  consi^tent  with  the  Mij.|  o.^ition,  that,  after  the  use  of  great  means  and 
en<leiivors  with  tlum  in  tlii>  world,  he  gives  them  up  to  sin,  because  of  their 
inconijiiblene^s  antl  perveise  obstinate  continuance  in  rebellion,  under  the  use 
of  those  great  means,  and  so  leaves  them  to  be  desperately  hanlened  in  sin,  arid 
to  go  on  and  inciease  their  uuilt,  and  multiply  transgressions  to  their  utter  ruin; 
which  is  agreeable  to  manifold  representations  of  Scripture.  This  is  not  agree- 
able to  the  scheme  ot  such  as  suppose,  that  God  is  all  the  w  hile,  both  before 
and  after  deatli,  prosecuting  the  design  of  puiilying  and  preparing  them  for 
brinijinti  them  to  eternal  gU»r}'.  Consider  Prov.  xvi.  4,  "The  Lord  hath  made 
all  thinjis  for  himself;  yea,  even  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil."  Psal.  xcii. 
7,  **  When  the  wicked  spiinjr  as  grass,  aiid  when  all  the  workers  of  iniquity 
do  flourish,  it  is  that  they  shall  be  destroyed  forever."  These  places  show, 
C^od  has  no  merciful  dision  with  those  whom  he  gives  up  to  sin. 

§  17.  The  apostle,  in  Iieb.  vi.  4,  5,  6,  says,  '*  It  is  imj)Ossible  /or  those 
who  were  once  enlightened,  and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  &.C.,  if  they 
fall  away,  to  renew  them  again  unto  repentance,  seeing  they  crucify  to  them- 
selves the  Son  of  God  alresh,and  put  him  to  an  open  shame,"  &c.  The  apos- 
tle speaks  of  their  renovation  to  repentance,  as  (at  least)  never  likely  to  hap- 
pen ;  for  this  reason,  thai  they  have  proved  irreclaimable  under  such  great 
means  to  bring  them  to  rejH'ntance,  and  have  thereby  so  desperately  hardened 
tlieir  hearts,  and  contracted  such  great  guilt  by  sinning  against  such  great 
ligtit,  and  tram))ling  on  suih  great  privileges.  But  if  so,  how  much  more 
unlikely  still  will  it  be,  that  they  should  ever  be  renewed  to  repentance,  after 
they  have  gone  on  still  more  and  more  to  harden  their  heaits  by  an  obstinate, 
wdlul  continuance  in  sin,  many  thousand  years  longer,  under  much  greater 
means;  and  have  therefore  done  inmiensely  more  to  establish  the  habit  of  sin, 
and  increase  the  hardness  of  their  hearts ;  and  after  their  guilt  is  so  vastly 
increased,  instead  of  being  diminished  ?  If  it  be  impossible  to  bring  them  to 
repentance  %fter  they  have  rebelled   against  such  light  and  knowledge  of 
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Christy  and  (he  things  of  another  world,  as  they  had  in  this  life ;  how  qjUCD 
more  impossible  is  it,  when,  added  to  this,  they  have  had  that  infinitely  greater 
and  clearer  knowledge  and  view  of  those  things  to  be  manifested  at  the  day 
of  judgment ;  when  they  shall  see  Christ  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  with  all 
his  holy  angels ;  shall  see  his  great  majesty,  shall  see  the  truth  of  the  things 
of  the  word  of  Goil,  and  know  the  truth  of  his  promises  and  threatenings,  oy 
sight  and  experience ;  and  shall  see  all  those  ineffable  manifestations  of  the 
glory  of  Christ,  of  his  power,  omniscience,  strict  inflexible  justice,  infinite 
holiness  and  purity,  truth  and  faithfulness,  and  infinite  mercy  to  penitents; 
and  the  evidences  of  the  dreadful  consequences  of  rebellion  and  wickedness, 
and  the  infinitely  happy  and  glorious  consequences  of  the  contrary ;  withal, 
even  at  this  time,  having  the  offers  of  mercy  and  deliverance  from  that  dread- 
ful misery,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  favor  of  their  great  Judge,  and  partici- 
pation of  all  the  happiness  and  glory  of  the  righteous  which  they  shall  see  at 
bis  right  hand,  if  then  they  will  throw  down  the  weapons  of  their  rebellion, 
and  repent,  and  comply  with  his  will ;  and  they  still,  from  the  greatness  of 
their  enmity  and  perverseness,  obstinately  and  wilfully  refuse,  yea,  and  continue 
still  thus  refusing,  even  after  they  have  actually  felt  the  terrible  wrath  of  God, 
and  are  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire ;  yea,  after  they  have  continued  there  many 
ages,  all  the  while  under  offers  of  mercy  on  repentance ;  I  say,  if  it  be  impos- 
sible to  renew  them  to  repentance,  after  their  rebelling  against,  and  trampling 
on  the  light  and  knowledge,  and  means  used  with  them  in  this  world,  so  that 
it  is  not  to  be  expected,  because  of  the  degree  of  hardness  and  guilt  contracted 
by  it ;  how  much  less  is  it  to  be  expected  at  the  day  of  judgment,  after  all 
this  obstinacy  manifested,  and  guilt  contracted  ?  If  guilt  be  contracted  by 
despising  such  means  and  advantages  as  the  apostle  has  respect  to  in  this 
lile,  that  it  may  be  compared  to  guilt  that  would  be  contracted  by  crucifying 
Christ  afresh  ;  how  much  more,  when,  added  to  this,  they  shall  so  openly 
have  despised  Christ,  when  appearing  to  them  in  all  the  terrors,  and  glories, 
and  love,  that  shall  be  manifested  at  the  day  of  judgment,  in  their  immediate 
and  most  clear  view,  and  all  is  offered  to  them,  if  they  will  but  yield  subjection 
to  him;  and  their  enmity  shall  have  ap|)eared  so  desperate  as  rather  to  choose 
that  dreadful  lake  of  fire,  and  shall  have  continued  in  their  choice  even  after  they 
have  felt  the  severity  of  that  torment  without  rest  day  or  night  for  many  ages  ? 
§  18.  Tliat  all  shall  not  be  finally  purified  and  saved,  is  manifest  from 
Matt.  xii.  31,  32:  "  Wherefore  I  say  unto  you,  all  manner  of  sin  and  blas- 
phemy shall  be  forgiven  unto  men  ;  but  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  (^host 
shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men.  And  whosoever  speaketh  a  word  against  the 
Son  of  man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him;  but  whosoever  speaketh  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the 
world  to  come." — Also,  Mark  iii.  28, 29 :  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  all  sins  shall 
be  forgiven  unto  the  sons  of  men,  and  all  blasphemies  wlierew  ith  soever  they  shall 
blaspheme  ;  but  he  that  shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  hath  never  for- 
giveness, but  is  in  danger  of  eternal  damnation." — And  1  John  v.  16,  "  If  any 
man  see  his  brother  sin  a  sin  which  is  not  unto  death,  he  shall  ask,  and  he  shall 

five  him  life  for  them  that  sin  not  unto  death.  There  is  a  sin  unto  death ; 
do  not  say  he  shall  pray  for  it."  From  each  of  these  places,  it  is  manifest, 
that  he  that  is  guilty  of  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  shall  surely  be 
damned,  without  any  deliverance  from  his  punishment,  or  end  to  it. 

But  the  various  expressions  that  are  used,  serve  much  to  certify  and  fix 
the  import  of  others.  In  Matt.  xii.  31  it  is  said,  ''The  blasphem>  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men."     The  negative  is  general,  and 
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equally  respects  all  times.  If  this  sin  should  be  forgiven  at  a  remote  time,  it 
would  be  as  contrary  to  such  a  negative  as  this,  as  if  it  were  forgiven  hira 
immediately.  But,  to  determine  us  that  Christ  has  respect  to  all  limes,  even 
the  remotest,  and  that  he  means  to  deny  that  he  shall  be  forgiven  at  any  time 
whatsoever,  in  Mark  it  is  said,  "  he  shall  never  be  forgiven,"  or,  "  hath  never 
forgiveness  ;"  and,  lest  this  never  should  be  interpreted  to  mean,  never  as  long 
as  he  lives,  or  never  in  this  world,  it  is  said  in  Matt.  xii.  32,  **  It  shall  not  b€ 
forgiven  hira,  neither  in  this  world,  nor  in  the  world  to  come."  And  lest 
it  should  be  said,  that,  although  he  never  is  forgiven,  yet  that  does  not  hinder 
but  that  there  may  be  an  end  to  his  punishment ;  because  he  may  suffer  all 
he  deserves  in  suffering  a  temporal  punishment,  or  punishment  of  a  limiitd, 
long  duration  ;  and  he  that  is  acquitted  in  paying  all  his  debt,  is  not  said  to 
be  forgiven  his  debt :  another  expression  is  used  in  Mark,  which  shows,  that 
he  shall  ever  suffer  damnation,  and  never  have  deliverance  from  his  misery, 
whether  by  forgiveness  or  without  it — "  Hath  never  forgiveness,  but  is  in 
danger  of  eternal  damnation."  And  the  foreinentioned  expressions,  **  He  shall 
never  be  forgiven ;"  "  He  hath  never  forgiveness  ;"  "  Shall  not  be  forgiven 
in  this  world,  nor  the  world  to  come,"  show  the  meaning  of  the  woid  eternal 
here,  to  be  such  as  absolutely  excludes  any  period,  any  time  of  favor,  wherein 
wrath,  condemnation  and  punishment,  shall  have  ceased.  And  what  the 
apostle  John  says  of  those  who  commit  the  unpardonable  sin,  confirms  the 
whole,  and  proves,  that  he  that  has  committed  this  sin  remains  under  no  dis- 

tensation  of  mercy,  and  that  no  favor  is  ever  to  be  hoped  for  from  God  for 
im  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  our  duty  to  pray  for  favor  for  such  :  "  Tliere  is  a 
sin  unto  death,  I  do  not  sav  he  shall  pray  for  it ;"  or,  I  ^Ive  you  no  dirtction 
to  pray  for  them  that  sin  tfiis  sin  unto  death. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  all  wicked  men  w  ill  not  have  an  end  to  their  dam- 
nation ;  but  when  it  is  said,  they  are  in  dan<:er  of  eternal  or  everlasting  dam- 
nation, the  word  denial  is  to  be  understood  in  the  strictest  sense.  The  same 
terms  are  used  concerning  all  impenitent  sinners,  all  that  die  in  their  sins,  that 
they  sliall  be  sentenced  to  eternal  punishment,  and  sliall  go  into  everlasting 
punishment,  &c. — ^That  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched  ; 
and  they  shall  be  tormented  forever  and  ever ;  and  such  terms  are  used  after 
this  world  conies  to  an  end  ;  and  also  when  they  that  have  committed  the 
unpardonable  sin,  and  others,  shall  be  senteiued  all  together  to  an  everlasting 
fire,  in  the  same  teims.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  punishment  of 
some  will  be  eveila>ting,  in  an  infinitely  ditferenl  sense  fron)  others  jointly 
sentenced  ;  and  tliat  the  duration  of  tlfe  puni>liiiient  of  one  shall  be  perfectly  as 
nothing,  compared  with  the  duration  of  tlie  punishment  of  the  other,  infinitely 
less  than  a  second  to  a  million  of  ai^es.  And  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  such 
a  difference,  also  on  this  account,  tliat  there  cannot  be  such  a  difference  in  the 
demerit  of  tlieni  that  conimit  the  unpardonable  sin,  and  the  demerit  of  the 
pins  of  all  other  wicked  men,  some  of  whom  are  exceedingly,  and  almost  in^ 
conceivably  wicked.  There  catmot  be  a  truly  infinite  dillerence  in  their  guilt, 
as  there  must  be  a  properly  infinite  difference  between  the  dread  fulness  of  th(»se 
torments  that  have  an  end,  however  long  continued,  and  however  great,  and 
the  torments  of  a  truly  and  strictly  everlasting  fire. 

^  19.  If  the  damned  in  hell  shall  all  finally  be  saved,  they  shall  be  saved 
without  Clnist.  It  is  in  itself  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that,  since  God  has 
done  such  great  things  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  things  that  are  celebrated 
m  such  a  nianner  in  Scriptuie,  in  both  Old  Ttslament  and  New,  expressed 
everywhere  in  such  exalted  terms :  things  that  the  prophet,  and  apo^le  from 
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him,  says,  "  Eve  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  have  entered  into  the  lieart 
of  man  from  the  beginning  of  the  world ;"  I  say,  since  God  has  done  things 
so  transcendently  great  for  the  salvation  of  sinners,  to  open  a  door  for  their 
escape  from  misery  ;  it  is  unreasonable  to  imagine,  when  these  joyful  tidings 
are  proclaimed  to  sinners,  and  this  glorious  Saviour  and  great  salvation  pre 
offered  to  ihem,  and  they  fail  of  being  saved  by  Christ  only  through  their  wil- 
ful obstinacy  and  contempt,  that,  after  all,  God  would  put  them  into  such  a 
state  that  they  should  have  salvation  offered  to  them  at  any  time,  whenever 
they  (being  left  to  the  freedom  of  their  own  wills)  see  cause  to  repent  and 
subject  themselves  to  God,  without  Christ,  or  any  concern  in  that  sacrifice  he 
has  offered  up  for  sin.  The  Scripture  teaches  us,  that  there  is  no  remission 
of  sin,  without  sacrifice  to  atone  for  sm  ;  that  without  the  shedding  of  blood 
there  is  no  remission.  But  since  God  has  provided  so  great  a  sacrifice  for  sin 
as  that  of  his  only  begotten  Son,  the  Creator  and  Ruler,  and  great  Judge  of 
the  universe ;  surely  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect,  that  any  other  will  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  room  of  this  for  sinners'  salvation,  because  they  obstinately  re- 
ject this.  Besides,  that  there  is  salvation  in  no  other,  and  no  other  name  is 
fiven  under  heaven  by  which  men  must  be  saved ;  and  that  he  is  the  true 
ght  that  lightelh  every  man  that  ever  is  enlightened ;  that  life  and  happiness 
for  men  are  in  him  and  him  only ;  that  he  only  is  the  way  to  the  Father,  and 
that  his  one  sacrifice  is  the  only  sacrifice  for  sin ;  is  abundantly  declared  in 
the  Scriptures.  The  Levitical  priesthood  lasted  long,  but  finally  gave  place 
to  that  of  Christ ;  but  Christ  gives  place  to  no  other  ;  is  not  to  be  succeeded 
by  another  sacrifice,  by  which  the  damned  that  have  rejected  this,  shall  at  last 
be  saved.  For  by  the  oath  of  God  he  is  a  priest  forever.  He  hath  an  ever- 
lastin«^  priesthood.  It  is  plainly  implied  in  Hebrews  viii.  that  God,  finding 
fault  with  the  ancient  priesthood  and  sacrifices,  removed  them,  as  not  making 
any  thing  perfect,  not  completing  the  design  of  God's  holiness,  wisdom  and 
grace ;  to  make  way  for  the  priesthood  and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  which  he  finds 
no  fault  with,  and  by  which  perfection  is  arrived  at,  and  which,  therefore, 
God  establishes  with  a  design  never  to  remove  it,  or  introduce  any  other  ;  but 
that  this  should  continue  forever,  as  an  unchangeable  priesthood  :  and  there 
fore,  Christ  by  the  word  of  the  oath  is  consecrattd  forevermore.  In  Heb.  x. 
26,  27,  the  apostle  says,  "  If  we  sin  wilfully  after  we  have  received  the 
knowled«re  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin,  but  a  cer- 
tain tearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour  the 
adveisaries:"  by  which  two  things  are  manifest ;  (1,)  that  without  a  sacrifice 
'or  sin,  there  is  no  deliverance  from  punishment ;  and,  (2,)  that  there  is  no 
other  sacrifice  for  sin,  by  which  sinners  can  be  delivered,  but  that  of  Christ. 
But  now  I  come  to  observe,  that  the  damned  in  hell  will  never  be  saved 
by  Christ,  or  through  his  sacrifice.  This  is  implied  in  Heb.  ix.  27,  28:  "  As 
it  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  and  after  this  the  judgment ;  so  Christ 
was  once  offered  ;"  intimating,  that  if  af\er  death  there  was  not  to  be  a  final 
and  decisive  judgment,  but  still  there  was  to  be  a  door  opened  for  sinners'  sal- 
vation by  Christ,  there  might  be  more  reason  to  suppose  it  needful  that  he 
should  be  offered  again ;  because  Christ  tabernacled  with  men  in  this  world, 
was  uniteti  to  them,  and  conformed  to  them,  only  to  save  men  in  this  world, 
or  in  this  present  mortal  state.  But  the  apostle's  driA  plainly  supposes,  that 
this  will  not  be ;  but  that  final  judgment  will  be  passed  after  death ;  and  no 
door  opened  for  salvation  any  more ;  and  so  no  occasion  for  any  further  sacri- 
fice, or  this  sacrifice  being  offered  again.  And  further,  it  is  manifest,  that 
Christ's  saving  work  will  be  at  an  end  at  the  day  of  judgment ;  inasmuch  as 
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Christ  has  a  twofold  office,  that  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  the  Judge 
of  the  world  ;  so  the  business  of  the  latter  office  properly  succeeds  the  former  j 
ind  it  is  not  fit  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  he  should  come  into  the  world 
and  appear  openly  in  the  character  and  work  of  universal  Judge,  to  decide 
men's  state,  in  consequence  of  the  trial  there  has  been  for  making  their  state 
better  by  salvation,  till  that  trial  is  over  and  all  its  effects  completed,  when  no 
more  is  to  be  hoped  as  to  altering  their  state  for  the  better  by  his  salvation. 
Then  Ls  the  proper  season  for  him  to  clothe  himself  with,  and  to  appear  in 
his  other  character,  that  of  a  judge,  and  to  decide  and  fix  men's  final  and  ever- 
lasting state.  Therefore  Christ,  at  his  first  coming,  appeared  to  save  men  from 
condemnation  and  a  sentence  of  eternal  misery  ;  and  not  to  judge  them,  as  he 
tells  us,  John  xii.  47 :  "  If  any  man  hear  my  words  and  believe  not,  I  judge 
him  not :  for  I  came,  not  to  judge  the  world,  but  to  save  the  world."  Sec 
also  chap.  iii.  17,  and  viii.  15.  But  the  great  business  he  will  come  upon  at 
bis  second  coming,  as  is  abundantly  declared,  is  to  judge  the  world.  And  it  is 
also  exceedingly  plain,  that  Christ's  saving  work  will  be  at  an  end  at  the  day 
of  judgment ;  because  we  read  that  all  power  was  given  him  in  heaven  and 
earth,  that  he  might  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  God  had  given  him.  He 
was  exalted  at  God's  own  right  hand,  to  be  a  prince  and  a  Saviour.  He 
had  a  commission  given  him  of  the  Father  to  govern  the  kingdom  and  manage 
the  affairs  of  it  by  a  universal  dominion  over  heaven  and  earth,  that  he  might 
order  all  in  subservience  to  the  great  design  of  accomplibhing  the  salvation  of 
men.  He  was  made  head  over  all  things  to  the  church.  But  we  read,  2  Cor. 
XV.,  that  at  the  end  of  the  world  he  will  deliver  up  this  kingdom;  he  will  re 
sign  this  commission  :  which  proves,  that  the  work  of  salvation,  which  is  the 
design  of  it,  will  be  at  an  end,  when  all  his  enemies,  all  that  rejected  him,  and 
would  not  have  him  to  rule  over  them,  ami  so  have  failed  ol  his  salvation, 
shall  be  made  his  footstool,  shall  be  condemned  and  destroyed.  Instead  of 
being  the  heirs  of  salvation,  he  shall  come  inflaming  fire  to  take  vengeance  on 
them  that  know  not  Go<l,  and  obey  not  the  gos|)el  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall 
be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction,  &c. — When  he  shall  come  to  be  glori 
ficd  in  his  saints,  and  admired  in  all  them  that  believe,  2  Thess.  i.  8,  9,  10. 

§  20,  If  the  damned,  after  they  have  suffered  a  while,  are  to  be  delivered, 
and  to  have  eternal  life;  then  the  present  dispensation  of  grace  and  life  to 
the  fallen  children  of  men,  that  was  introduced  by  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
after  the  ceasing  of  the  old  Mosaic  dispensation,  is  not  the  last ;  but  another 
IS  to  be  introduced  after  this  ceases,  and  with  regard  to  those  with  whom, 
through  the  flesh  or  through  their  sins  and  corruption,  it  has  proved  unprofit- 
able and  ineffectual.  A  new  method  must  be  entered  upc)n  of  Gmfs  gracious 
dealings  with  sinners.  And  as  we  must  suppose  that  God  will  proceed  with 
them  in  this  great  affair,  in  a  method  agreeable  to  the  intelligent,  volitive  and 
active  nature  he  has  given  them,  and  will  deal  with  them  as  moral  agents, 
and  as  creatures  whom  he  has  made  to  love  hun.  to  be  m  sul)iertiori  «o  hjsi 
jrid  \'j  scr\'e  n.uj:.  t^t  we  »nuM  suppij*-.  'na:  ■Jit'e  vi'.i  ue  made  lo  tiiem  a 
new  revelattoh  of  the  aesigns  o2  l<i^  wisiioni,  noiuiess  and  grace,  with  respect 
to  their  deliverance  and  being  receive*!  to  favor  and  the  eternal  happy  iVuits 
of  it;  concerning  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  done ;  the  qualificHlions  or 
acts  of  theirs  previously  requisite ;  and  that  there  must  be  s«)ine  new  treaty 
let  a-foot,  either  while  they  are  under  their  punishment,  or  afterwards,  in  some 
intermediate  space  between  that  and  their  being  exalted  to  glory.  Douialess 
they  themselves  must  have  some  active  concern  in  the  affair,  in  a  way  of  ro» 
Denting,  seeking,  obeying,  or  yielding  subjection  to  God,  and  in  some  acknow 
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Iciigment  of  him,  some  yielding  of  themselves  to  him.  For  God  immediately 
to  advance  them  from  a  state  of  great  wickedness  and  misery  in  hell,  to  a 
state  of  perfection  and  confirmed  eternal  happiness,  is  neither  agreeable  to 
reason  and  the  nature  oi  things,  nor  to  God's  known  method  of  dealing  with 
intelligent  creatures.  It  would  be  much  farther  from  it,  than  it  would  have 
been  for  God  immediately  to  have  instated  all  angels  and  men  in  their  con- 
firmed state  of  life  and  eternal  glory  and  blessedness,  in  the  instant  of  their 
creation,'  without  any  terms,  any  previous  concern  or  act  of  theirs  in  order 
to  it. 

But,  that  a  new  dispensation  of  grace  should  thus  be  introduced,  because 
that  which  was  brought  in  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  proves  weak  and  un- 
profitable through  men's  corruption,  and  there  appears  to  be  need  of  one  which 
shall  be  more  effectual,  is  not  agreeable  to  the  Scripture.  For  this  dispensa- 
tion is  spoken  of  as  the  last  and  most  perfect,  wherein  perfection  was  reached  : 
Heb.  vii.  19,  "  For  the  law  made  nothing  perfect,  but  the  bringing  in  of  a 
better  hope  did."  And  chap.  xi.  40,  "  God  having  provided  some  better 
thing  for  us,  that  they  without  us  should  not  be  made  perfect."  The  ancient 
dispensation  is  spoken  of  as  that  which  God  found  fault  with,  it  proving  in- 
effectual through  the  corru[)tion  of  men;  and  so  he  introduced  a  new  adminis- 
tration, that  should  not  be  liable  to  exception,  and  therefore  should  not  wax 
old,  or  be  ever  liable  to  vanish  away  and  give  place  to  another ;  Heb.  viii.  6 
to  the  end. 

So  he  speaks  of  the  things  of  that  ancient  dispensation,  as  things  whicJi 
were  liable  to  be  shaken  and  removed ;  but  of  the  things  of  the  new  dispen- 
sation that  was  then  introduced,  as  those  that  couhl  not  be  shaken,  but  should 
remain  forever;  Heb.  xii.  25  to  the  end,  and  2  Cor.  iii.  11.  The  dispensa- 
titm  of  the  New  Testament  is  often  spoken  of  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  an  everlasting  dispensation ;  Jer.  xxxi.  31,  32,  chap,  xxxii.  40  ; 
Isaiah  Ixi.  8,  £zek.  xxxvii.  26. 

§  21.  To  suppose  that,  after  all  the  means  of  grace  that  are  used  in  this 
world,  Moses  and  the  prophets,  Christ  and  the  gospel,  the  warnings  of  God's 
word,  and  the  exhibitions  of  glorious  gospel  grace,  have  been  despised  and 
obstinately  withstood,  so  as  to  make  the  case  desperate  as  to  their  success, 
God  has  other  means  in  reserve,  to  be  used  afterwards  to  make  men  holy,  that 
will  be  more  powerful,  and  shall  be  effectual ;  is  not  agreeable  to  Scripture. 
Particularly,  that  these  are  the  best  and  last  means  that  God  will  use  with  men, 
seems  to  be  a  thing  that  it  was  Christ's  design  to  teach  us,  in  the  parable  of 
the  rich  man  anti  Lazarus,  Luke  xvi.  27  to  the  end  :  "  Then  he  said,  I  pray 
thee  therefore,  father,  that  thou  wouldst  send  him  to  my  father's  house  :  for  1 
have  five  brethren,  that  he  may  testify  to  them,  lest  they  also  come  into  this 

f>lace  of  torment.  Abraham  saith  unto  him.  They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
et  them  hear  them.  And  he  said,  Nay,  father  Abraham,  but  if  one  went 
unto  them  from  the  dead,  they  will  repent.  And  he  said  unto  him,  If  thtfy 
hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one 
ro'ie  from  the  dead."  Hut  this  is  especially  manifest,  from  Rev.  xxii.  10  11, 
12,  **  And  he  saith  unto  me.  Seal  not  the  sayings  of  the  prophecy  of  this 
b<M>k  :  for  the  time  is  at  hand.  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still ;  and 
he  that  is  filthy,  let  hhn  be  filthy  still. — And  behold  I  come  quickly,  and  my 
reward  is  with  me,  to  give  every  man  according  as  his  works  shall  be." 

I  think  the  meaning  must  either  be  this,  The  time  is  quickly  coming,  when 
every  man's  state  will  be  fixed,  inasmuch  as  I  am  quickly  coming  to  judgment 
to  bx  every  man's  state  unalterably, according  as  his  work  shall  be;  and  afte* 
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that  there  "will  be  no  alteration,  nor  any  means  or  endeavors  in  order  to  it ; 
but  he  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still ;  and  he  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be 
filthy  still :  and  if  this  be  the  meaning,  it  makes  it  evident,  that  Christ  will 
not  immediately  proceed  to  the  use  of  the  most  powerful  and  effectual  means 
of  all,  to  change  the  state  of  the  unjust  and  filthy,  to  purify  them  and  make 
them  holy,  and  fit  them  for  eternal  glory,  with  infallible  success. — Or,  Sd/y, 
The  meaning  must  be  this,  which  seems  to  be  much  the  most  probable :  Christ 
having  given  this  last  revelation  to  his  church  to  be  added  to  the  book  of 
Scripture,  with  which  the  canon  was  to  be  shut  up  and  sealed,  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  apostle  John,  who  lived  the  longest  of  the  apostles,  and  wrote 
this  book  after  all  the  rest  was  dead  ;  orders  John,  ver.  10,  to  publish  this 
book,  wherein  such  great  future  iudjiments  are  revealed  as  coming  on  the 
wicked,  and  such  an  affecting  declaration  of  the  future  glory  of  the  saints,  to 
enforce  the  rest  of  God's  word  and  means  of  grace ;  and  then  intimates,  that  no 
more  revelations  are  to  be  expected,  no  more  instructions  and  warnings  are  to 
be  added  to  the  word  of  God,  as  the  steady  means  of  grace,  any  further  to 
confirm  and  enforce  the  rest ;  that  the  next  revelation  that  is  to  be  expected, 
and  that  Christ  will  make  of  himself  to  the  world,  is  to  be  his  immediate  ap- 
pearance to  judgment,  to  fix  unalterably  every  man's  state  according  to  his 
works,  according  to  the  improvement  he  shall  have  made  of  those  past  revela- 
tions, instructions  and  warnings :  and  therefore,  those  that  will  not  be  purified 
by  those  means,  are  not  to  expect  that  better,  or  other  means,  will  ever  be  used 
with  them  ;  but  he  that  is  unjust  must  remain  so  still,  and  he  that  is  filthy 
must  be  filthy  still,  and  he  that  is  righteous  shall  be  righteous  still,  and  he 
that  is  holy  shall  be  holy  still.  Thus  Christ  takes  leave  of  his  church  till  his 
last  coming,  warning  them  to  improve  the  means  of  grace  they  have,  and  in- 
forming tliem  that  they  are  never  to  have  any  other :  q.  d.,  they  have  Moses  and 
the  prophets ;  and,  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  they  have  more  glorious, 
powerful,  and  efficacious  revelations  of  me,  who  spoke  from  heaven,  and  am 
greater  than  Moses.  Those  writings  I  now  finish  and  seal.  Let  them  hear 
these,  and  make  a  good  improvement  of  them  :  for  these  are  the  last  means  1 
shall  ever  use  to  change  man's  state.  This  is  no  less  inconsistent  with  his 
reserving  his  greatest  and  most  powerful  means,  with  a  determined  certain 
success,  to  be  used  after  the  day  of  judgment 

§  22.  They  who  suppose  the  damned  are  made  to  suffer  the  torments  of  hell 
for  their  purification,  suppose  that  God  is  herein  prosecuting  his  grand  design 
of  benevolence  to  his  creatures  ;  yea,  benevolence  to  the  suflerers;  and  that  he 
does  not  use  these  severe  means  but  from  necessity  for  their  good,  because  all 
gentle  remedies  prove  ineffectual.  Now,  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that 
God  is  under  any  necessity  of  inflicting  such  extreme  torments  upon  them,  and 
holding  them  under  them  for  so  long  a  time,  in  order  to  their  being  brought  to 
repentance ;  and  that, 

1.  If  we  consider  the  nature  of  things :  torments  inflicted  have  no  ten- 
dency to  brmg  a  wicked  man  to  repentance  directly  and  properly,  if  by  re- 
pentance we  n)ean  an  alteration  of  the  disposition,  and  appetites,  and  taste  of 
the  mind.  We  know,  by  experience,  that  pain  inflicted  for  gratifying  an 
appetite,  may  make  men  afraid  to  gratif\'  the  appetite  ;  but  they  do  not  change 
tie  inclination, or  destroy  the  appetite.  They  may  make  men  willing  to  comply 
iT'th  those  external  exercises,  &,c.,  of  which  they  have  a  distaste,  and  to  which 
th^ir  heart,  in  its  relish  and  inclinations,  is  averse ;  yet  not  from  love  to  the 
things  compIie<l  with,  but  from  another  cause  and  for  another  end,  from  hatred 
of  pain  anu   love  of  ease.     So  that  the  man  complies  in  some  sense,  but  hit 
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heart  does  not  comply.  He  is  only  driven,  and  as  it  were  forced  :  and  an  in 
crease  of  pain  alters  not  the  nature  of  things.  It  may  make  a  man  more  earn- 
estly to  desire  freedom  from  pain ;  but  still  there  is  no  more  to  be  expected 
from  it  than  is  in  the  tendency  of  pain,  which  is  not  to  give  a  new  nature,  a 
new  heart,  or  a  new  natural  relish  and  disposition.  It  is  not  granted,  that 
even  long  continued  pains  and  practice  will  gradually  raise  an  habitual  love  to 
virtue.  The  pains  of  the  damned  being  great  and  long  continued,  may  more 
and  more  convince  them  of  the  folly  of  their  negligence  and  fearlessness  in  sin, 
and  may  make  them  willing  to  take  pains. externally  in  religion  ;  but  will  not 
show  them  the  beauty  of  holiness,  or  the  odiousness  of  sin,  so  as  to  cause  them 
to  hate  sin  on  its  own  account.  They  have  no  tendency,  even  gradually,  to 
beget  love  to  God  and  virtue  :  but,  to  make  them  willing  to  take  pains  in  reli- 
gion, and  comply  with  the  requisite  outward  self-denial,  it  is  unreasonable  to 
suppose  but  that  less  torment  would  be  sufficient.  Can  any  one  that  considers 
human  nature,  especially  of  those  that  deny  an  innate,  desperate  wickedness  ot 
heart  (as  the  men  that  we  have  this  controversy  with  generally  do),  doubt  in 
the  least,  whether,  if  a  man  should  be  in  a  furnace  of  fire  for  one  day  only, 
alive  and  full  of  quick  sense,  and  should  retain  a  full  and  lively  remembrance 
of  his  misery,  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  make  him  wholly  comply  with  all 
the  pains  and  outward  self-denial  requisite  in  order  to  a  universal  external 
obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  word  of  God,  rather  thun  have  those  torments 
renewed  and  continued  for  ages;  and,  indeed,  rather  than  endure  one  more 
such  day  ?  What  pains  would  not  such  a  man  be  wiHint(  to  suffer?  What 
labors  could  be  too  much?  What  would  he  not  be  willing  to  part  with  in 
foregoing  worlilly  wealth  or  pleasures  ?  Would  not  the  most  covetous  man, 
that  liad  felt  such  a  rod  as  this,  be  willing  to  part  with  all  his  treasures  of  silver 
and  gold  ?  and  the  most  ambitious  man  be  willirM^  to  live  in  a  rottajje  or  wil- 
derness ?  the  most  voluptuous  man  to  part  with  his  pleasures?  Would  he 
need  first  to  endure  many  ages  of  such  torment,  before  he  would  be  willing 
thus  far  to  comply  ?  It  is  against  all  principles  of  human  nature  to  suppose  it. 
If  he  retains  the  remembrance  of  the  torment,  in  a  lively  idea  of  it,  it  must  un- 
speakably outweigh  the  most  lively  and  affecting  and  attractive  ideas  of  the 
good  things  of  the  world.  The  supposition,  therefore,  of  his  not  being  brought 
to  a  compliance  with  less  torment,  is  as  unreasonable  as  to  suppose,  that  a 
mote  of  dust  would  sink  the  scale,  being  put  in  a  balance  with  a  talent  of  lead, 
or  with  ten  thousand  talents.  If  the  Most  High  compa.vsionate  these  poor 
wretches,  and  has  nothing  but  a  kind  and  gracious  design  of  infinite  mercy  and 
bounty  toward  them,  why  does  he  take  such  dreaill'ul  measures  with  them  ? 
Will  no  other  do  ?  Cannot  infinite  wisdom  find  out  some  gentler  method  to 
bring  to  pass  the  same  design  ?  If  it  be  .^^aid  that  no  other  can  accomplish  the 
effect,  consistently  with  the  freedom  of  will, — I  answer,  What  means  can  be 
devised,  having  a  greater  tendency  to  drive  men,  and  compel  them  to  comply 
with  the  thing  requireti  (if  there  be  any  such  tiling),  without  acting  freely, 
£r»J  as  persons  left  to  their  own  tree  choice,  than  such  a  rod  not  only  held  over 
but  used  upon  them  m  such  an  amazing  manner.  i*y  an  ('nmipotent  hand  ? 

2.  It  is  apparent,  from  what  has  often  come  to  pass,  that  Cmd  is  in  no  ne- 
cessity of  maku)g  use  of  such  dreadful  and  long  conTinue«l  torments,  in  order  to 
bring  such  sinners  (equally  wicked  and  obstinate)  i>  die  inip.'*niteiiU  lo  repent- 
ance. It  18  most  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  no  sinners  that  evf.r  were  con- 
verted in  thib  world,  were,  before  their  conversion,  uS  wickeu  and  as  hard- 
hearted as  some  of  those  that  have  died  impenitent ;  as  Saul  the  persecutor 
af  lei  wards  the  ap«istle  Paul,  and  some  of  the  converts  in  the  2d  chapter  ci 
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Acts,  who  had  a  hand  in  Christ's  crucifixion,  in  whom  Christ's  prayer  was 
answered,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  ihey  know  not  what  they  do :"  and  in- 
numerable instances  of  persecutors  and  others,  who  have  been  brought  to 
repentance  since  those  days.  Such  w^ere  converted  by  gentler  means  than 
those  pains  of  hell,  in  what  the  Scripture  calls  everlasting  burnings ;  and  that 
wiihout  any  infringement  of  any  liberty  of  the  persons  necessary  to  their  being 
moral  agents.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  all  those  eighteen 
on  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell  w»ere  good  men  :  but  Christ  would  not  have 
his  hearers  imagine  they  were  worse  than  themselves;  and  yet  intimates,  that 
there  was  a  possibility  of  their  escaping  future  misery  by  repentance. 

3.  So  far  as  pain  and  affliction  are  concerned,  or  made  use  of  to  bring  men 
to  repentance,  it  is  apparent  God  can  make  infinitely  less  severe  chastisement 
effectual,  together  with  such  influences  and  assistances  of  his  Spirit,  as  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  persons'  moral  agency  in  their  repentance,  or  in  their  for- 
saking sin  and  turning  to  God.  And,  if  it  should  be  said,  that,  it  may  be,  they 
were  none  of  them  so  great  sinners,  and  had  not  the  habits  of  sin  so  confirmed, 
as  all  such  as  die  in  sin  ;  I  would  answer,  (1.)  That  this  is  very  unreasonably 
supposed  :  and,  (2.)  If  it  should  be  allowed,  yet  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that 
the  difference  of  guilt  and  hard-heartedness  is  proportionable  at  all  to  the  seve- 
rity of  the  chastisement  used  for  purgation.  And,  unless  this  be  supposed,  the 
force  of  the  argument  is  not  hurt.  If  no  more  than  ten  degrees  of  pain,  or  one 
year's  chastisement  be  requisite  for  the  overcoming  of  five  degrees  of  strength 
of  the  habit  of  sin,  one  would  think,  that  less  than  100,000  degrees,  or  100,000 
years  chastisement,  should  be  sufficient  to  overcome  ten  degrees  of  strength  of 
the  same  habit. 

§  23.  If  the  torments  of  hell  are  purifying  pains,  and  are  used  by  a  God  of 
univtMsal  benevojrnce  towards  his  creatures,  as  necessary  means  for  the  purga- 
tion of  the  wicked  from  sin,  and  their  being  fitted  for,  and  finally  brought  to 
eternal  happiiie.ss  ia  the  enjoyment  of  the  love  of  God;  then  it  will  follow, 
that  the  damned  in  hell  are  still  the  objects  of  God's  mercy  and  kindness,  and 
that  in  the  torments  they  sutFer,  they  are  the  subjects  of  a  dispensation  of  grace 
and  benevolence.  All  is  for  their  good  :  all  is  the  best  kindness  that  can  be 
done  them,  the  most  benevolent  treatment  they  are  capable  of,  in  their  state  of 
mind  ;  and,  in  all,  God  is  but  chastising  them,  as  a  wise  and  loving  father,  with  a 
grieved  an<l  compassionate  heart,  gives  necessary  chastisement  to  sons  whom 
he  loves,  and  whose  good  he  seeks  to  the  utmost ;  in  all  he  does  he  is  only 
prosecuting  a  design  of  infinite  kindness  and  favor.  And  indeed,  some  of  the 
chief  of  those  who  are  in  the  scheme  f  hell  torments  being  purifying  pains,  do 
expressly  maintain,  that  they,  instead  uf  being  the  fruits  of  vindictive  justice, 
are  really  the  effects  of  God's  benevolence,  not  only  to  the  system  of  intelligent 
creatures  in  general,  but  to  the  sufferci-s  themselves.  Now,  how  far  are  these 
things  from  being  agreeable  to  the  representation  which  is  made  of  things  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ?  The  Scriptures  lepresent  the  damned  as  thrown  away  of 
God  ;  as  things  that  are  good  for  nothincr ;  and  which  God  makes  no  account 
9t,  Matt.  xiii.  48.  As  dross,  and  not  gold  and  silver,  or  any  valuable  metal  * 
Psal.  cxix.  119,  "Thou  puttest  away  all  the  wickecl  of  the  earth  as  dross." 
So  Ezek.  xxii.  18,  Jer.  vi.  28—30 ;  as  salt  that  has  lost  its  savor ;  as  good  for 
nothing  but  to  be  cast  out  and  trodden  under  foot  of  men ;  as  stubble  that 
is  It  ft,  and  as  the  chaff  thrown  out  to  be  scattered  by  the  wind,  and  go  whither 
that  shall  happen  to  carry  it,  instead  of  bein<r  gathered  and  laid  up  as  that 
which  is  of  any  value.  Psal.  i.  4,  Job  xxi.  18,  and  xxxv.  5,  as  that  which 
shall  be  thrown  away  as  wholly  worthless,  as  chaff  and  stubble  and  tares :  alJ 
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which  are  thrown  away  as  not  worthy  of  any  care  to  save  them ;  yea,  are 
thrown  into  the  fire,  to  be  burnt  up  as  mere  nuisances,  as  fit  for  nothing  but  to 
be  destroyed,  and  therefore  are  cast  into  the  fire  to  be  <lestroyed  and  done  with. 
Matt.  iii.  12,  and  xii.  30,  Job  xxi.  IS,  as  barren  trees,  trees  that  are  good  foi 
nothing  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  cumberers  of  the  ground  ;  and,  as  such,  shall  be 
cut  down,  and  cast  into  the  fire.  Matt.  iii.  10,  and  vii.  19,  Luke  xiii.  7,  as 
barren  branches  in  a  vine,  that  are  cut  of!  and  cast  away ;  as  good  for  nothing, 
and  gathered  and  burned.  John  xv.  6,  as  thrown  out  and  pureed  away  as  the 
filth  of  the  world.  Thus,  it  is  said,  Job  xx.  7,  "  That  the  wicked  shall  perish 
foiever,  as  his  own  dung."'  They  are  spoken  of  as  those  that  shall  be  spued 
out  of  God's  mouth  ;  as  thrown  into  the  lake  of  fire ;  as  the  great  sink  of  all 
the  filth  of  creation  :  Rev.  xxi.  8,  "  But  the  fearful  and  unbelieving,  and  the 
abominable,  and  murderers,  and  whoremonijers,  and  idolaters,  and  all  liars, 
shall  have  their  share  in  the  lake  that  burns  with  fire  and  biimstone.'*  As 
briers  and  thorns,  that  are  not  only  wholly  worthless  in  a  field,  but  hurtful  and 

ETnicious  ;  and  as  such  as  are  nigh  unto  cursing,  whose  end  is  to  be  burned, 
eb.  vi.  Their  end  is  to  be  burned  ;  i.  e.,  the  hasbamlman  throws  them  into  the 
fire,  and  so  has  done  with  them  forever.  He  does  not  still  take  care  of  them, 
in  order  to  make  them  fruitful  and  flourishing  plants  in  his  garden  of  delights^ 
The  wicked,  it  is  said,  shall  be  driven  from  light  into  darkness,  and  chased  out 
of  the  world,  Job  xviii.  18.  Instead  of  being  treated  by  God  with  benevo- 
lence, chastening  them  with  the  compassion  and  kindness  of  a  father,  for  their 
great  and  everlasting  good,  they,  at  that  day,  when  God  shall  gather  his  chil- 
dren together,  to  make  them  experience  the  blessed  fruits  of  the  love  of  a  heav- 
enly Father,  shall  be  shut  out  as  dogs.  Rev.  xxi.  7,  8,  with  chap.  xxii.  14,  15. 
And  are  represented  as  vessels  to  dishonor,  ves^^els  of  wrath,  liiieil  for  nothing 
else,  and  designed  for  nothing,  but  to  contain  wrath  and  niLsery.  They  are  sj)0- 
ken  of  as  those  that  perish  and  lose  their  souls,  that  arc  lost,  2  Cor.  iv.  3.  Those 
that  lose  themselves  and  are  cast  away  ;  tliose  that  are  destroyed,  consumed, 
&rC. — which  representations  do  not  agree  with  such  as  are  under  a  dispensation 
of  kindness,  and  the  means  of  a  physician,  in  order  to  their  eternal  life,  health 
and  happiness,  though  the  means  are  severe.  When  God,  of  old,  by  his  pro- 
phets, denounced  Ins  terrible  judgment  against  Jerusalem  and  the  people  of 
Israel,  against  Moab,  Tyre,  Egypt,  Assyria,  &.C.,  which  judgments,  though  lone 
continue«l,  were  not  designed  to  be  perpetual ;  there  were  niixtxl  with  those  awful 
denun(*iatinns,  or  mhk'ii  to  tliem,  promises  or  intiuiations  of  future  mercy.  But, 
when  the  Scripture  speaks  of  God's  dealings  with  ungixlly  men  in  another  world, 
there  are  nothing  but  declarations  and  denunciations  of  wrath  and  misery,  and 
no  intimations  of  meny  ;  no  gentle  terms  useti,  no  significations  of  divine  pity, 
no  exhortations  to  humiliation  under  God*s  awful  hand,  or  calls  to  seek  his  face 
and  favor,  and  turn  and  repent  The  account  that  the  Scripture  gives  of  the 
treatment  that  wicked  men  shall  meet  with  after  this  life,  is  very  mconsistent 
with  the  notion  of  their  being  fiom  necessity  subjected  to  haish  means  of  cure, 
and  severe  chastisement,  with  a  benevolent,  gracious  design  of  their  everlasting 
good;  particularly  the  manner  in  which  Christ  will  treat  them  at  the  day  oi 
judgment.     He  will  bid  the  wicked  d(*j)art  from  him  ascur^etl. 

We  have  no  aecount  of  any  invitatiorw  to  accept  of  mercy ;  any  counseb 
to  repent,  that  they  may  speedily  be  delivere<l  fioin  this  miseiy.  But  it  if 
represented  that  then  they  shall  be  made  his  footstool,  lie  shall  triumph  ovet 
them.  He  will  trample  upon  thern  as  men  are  wont  to  tread  grapes  in  a  wine* 
press,  when  they  trample  with  all  their  mi^ht,  lo  that  very  end  Uiat  they  niaj 
cfiectually  crush  them  in  pieces.     He  will  Head  them  in  his  anger,  and  traio 
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pie  them  in  his  fury,  and,  as  he  says,  their  blood  shall  be  sprinkled  on  his  gar- 
ments, and  he  will  stain  all  his  raiment,  Isaiah  Ixiii.,  at  the  beginning,  Rev. 
xiv.  19,  20,  and  chap.  xix.  15,  in  which  last  place  it  is  said,  he  treadelh  the 
wine-press  of  the  fierceness  and  wrath  of  Almighty  God.  These  things  do 
not  savor  of  chastening  with  compassion  and  benevolence,  and  as  still  prosecute 
ing  a  design  of  love  towards  them,  that  he  may  in  the  end  actually  be  their 
saviour,  and  the  means  of  their  eternal  glory.  There  is  nothing  in  the  account 
of  the  day  of  judgment,  that  looks  as  though  saints  had  any  love  or  pity  for  the 
;i^icked,  on  accomt  of  the  terrible  lon^-continued  torments  which  they  must 
suffer.  Nor  indeed  will  the  accounts  that  are  given,  admit  of  supposing  any 
such  thing.  We  have  an  account  of  their  judging  them,  and  being  with  Christ 
in  condemning  them,  concurring  in  the  sentence,  wherein  he  bids  them  begone 
from  him  as  cursed  with  devils  into  eternal  fire ;  but  no  account  of  their 
praying  for  them,  nor  of  their  exhorting  them  to  consider  and  repent 

They  shall  not  be  grieved,  but  rather  rejoice  at  the  glorious  manifestations 
of  God's  justice,  holiness  and  majesty  in  their  dreadful  perdition,  and  shall  tri- 
umph with  Christ,  Rev.  xviii.  20,  and  xix.  at  the  beginning.  They  shall  be 
made  Christ's  footstool,  and  so  they  shall  be  the  footsFool  of  the  saints.  They 
shall  dip  their  feet  in  their  blood,  at  least  the  blood  of  some  of  them,  the  blood 
of  their  persecutots.  Psalm  Ixviii.  23,  *'That  thy  foot  may  be  dipped  in  the 
blood  of  thine  enemies,  and  the  tongue  of  thy  dogs  in  the  same."  If  the  damned 
were  the  objects  of  divine  benevolence,  and  designed  by  God  for  the  enjoyment 
of  his  eternal  love,  doubtless  it  would  be  required  of  all  God's  children  to  love 
them,  ami  to  pity  them,  and  pray  for  them,  and  seek  their  good  ;  as  here  in  this 
world  it  is  required  of  them  to  love  their  enemies,  to  be  kind  to  the  evil  and 
unjust ;  and  to  pity  and  pray  for  the  wickedest  and  vilest  of  men,  that  were 
their  own  persecutors,  because  they  are  the  subjects  of  God's  mercy  in  many 
respects,  and  are  fit  objects  of  intinitc  divine  mercy  and  love.  If  Christ,  the 
heati  of  all  the  church,  pities  the  damned  and  seeks  their  good,  doubtless  his 
members  ought  to  do  so  too.  if  the  saints  in  lieaven  ought  to  pity  the  damned, 
as  well  as  the  saints  on  earth  are  obligated  to  pity  the  wicked  that  dwell 
here :  doubtltss  their  pity  ought  to  be  in  some  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
calamities  of  the  objects  of  it,  and  the  greatness  of  the  number  of  those  they 
8i*e  in  mis(Ty.  But  if  they  had  pity  and  sympathizing  grief  in  such  measure 
as  this,  for  m)  many  ages,  what  an  alloy  would  it  be  to  their  happiness  !  God 
is  represented  as  whetting  his  glittering  sword,  and  bending  his  bow,  and  mak- 
ing ready  his  arrows  on  the  string  against  wicki-d  men,  and  lifiihg  his  hand  to 
heaven,  and  swearing,  that  he  will  render  vengeance  to  his  enemies,  and  reward 
them  that  hate  him,  and  make  his  arrows  drunk  with  their  blood,  and  that  his 
sword  ^hall  devour  their  flesh.  Deut.  xxxii.  40,  41,  42;  and  Psalm  vii.  11,  12, 
13.  Certainly  this  is  the  languajje  and  conduct  of  an  enemy,  not  of  a  friend, 
or  of  a  compassionate  chastising  father. 

The  degree  of  misery  and  torment  that  shall  be  inflicted,  is  an  evidence, 
that  God  is  not  acting  the  part  of  benevolence  and  compassion,  and  only  chas- 
tening from  a  kind  and  gracious  principle  and  design.  It  is  evident,  that  it  is 
GodV  manner,  when  he  thus  afllicts  men  for  their  good,  and  chastens  them  with 
compassion,  to  stay  his  rough  wind  in  the  day  of  his  east  wind  ;  to  correct  in 
measure ;  to  consider  the  frame  of  those  that  are  corrected  ;  to  remember  their 
weakness,  and  to  consider  how  little  they  can  bear.  He  turns  away  his  anger, 
and  does  not  stir  up  all  his  wrath.  Psalm  Ixxviii.  37,  38,  39,  Isai.  xxvii.  8, 
Jer  XXX.  11,  and  x!vi.  23.  And  it  is  his  manner,  in  the  midst  even  of  \\ie  se- 
verest ajOirtions,  to  order  some  mitigating  circumstances,  and  to  mtx  some 
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mercy.  But  the  misery  of  the  damned  is  represented  as  unmixed,  fhe  wine 
of  the  wrath  of  God  is  poured  out  without  mixture  into  th^  cup  of  his  indigna- 
tion, that  they  may  be  tormenled  with  fire  and  brimstone  iw  the  presence  of 
(he  holy  angels,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb;  and  the  smoke  of  theii 
torment  shall  ascend  up  forever  and  ever,  and  they  have  no  rest  day  nor  night. 
Rev.  xiv.  10,  11.  They  are  tormented  in  a  flame  that  burns  withm  them,  as 
well  as  round  about  them,  and  they  shall  be  denied  so  much  as  a  drop  of  water 
to  cool  their  tongues.  And  God's  wrath  shall  be  inflicted  in  suth  a  manner, 
as  to  show  his  wrath,  and  make  his  strength  known  on  the  vcs^ls  of  wrath, 
fitted  for  no  other  use  but  to  be  destroyed,  and  which  shall  be  punished  with 
everlasting  destruction,  answerable  to  that  glory  of  Christ's  power  which  he 
shall  appear  in  at  the  day  of  judgment,  when  he  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his 
Father,  with  power  and  great  glory,  in  flaming  fire  to  take  vengeance  on  them 
that  know  not  God,  and  obey  not  the  gospel.  Can  any  imagine,  that  in  all 
this  God  is  only  correcting  from  love,  and  tliat  the  subjects  of  these  inflictions  are 
some  of  those  happy  ones  whom  God  corrects  in  order  to  teach  them  out  of  his 
law  ?  whom  he  makes  sore,  and  bindeth  up  ?  Job  v.  17,  18,  Psalm  xciv.  12. 
There  is  nothing  in  Scripture  that  looks  as  if  the  damned  were  under  the  use  of 
means  to  bring  them  to  repentance.  It  is  apparent  that  God's  manner  is,  when  he 
afflicts  men  to  bring  to  repentance  by  aflHiction,  to  join  instructions,  admonitions 
and  arguments  to  persua4le.  But  if  we  judge  by  Scripture  representations  of 
the  state  of  the  damned,  they  are  left  destitute  of  all  these  things.  There  arc 
DO  prophets,  or  ministers,  or  good  men,  to  admonish  them,  to  reason  and  ex- 
postulate with  them,  or  to  set  them  good  examples.  There  is  a  perfect  separa 
tion  made  betwixt  all  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  by  a  great  gulf;  so  thai 
there  can  be  no  passing  from  one  to  the  other.  They  are  left  wholly  to  th# 
company  of  devils,  and  others  like  them.  When  the  rich  man  in  hell  cries  tc 
his  father  Abraham,  begging  a  drop  of  water,  he  denies  his  request;  and  add. 
DO  exhortation  to  repentance.  Wisdom  is  abundantly  represented  in  the  book 
of  Proverbs,  as  counselling,  warning,  calling,  inviting,  and  expostulating  with 
such  as  are  under  means  for  the  obtaining  wisdom,  and  as  waiting  upon  them 
in  the  use  of  means,  that  they  may  turn  at  her  reproof.  But  as  to  such  as  are 
obstinate  under  these  means  of  grace  and  calls  of  wisdom,  till  the  time  of  their 
punishment  comes,  it  is  represented,  that  their  fear  shall  come  as  desolati<m,  and 
destruction  as  a  whirlwind ;  that  distress  and  anguish  shall  come  upon  them  ; 
and  that  then  it  will  be  in  vain  for  them  to  seek  wisdom :  that  if  they  seek  her 
early  they  shall  not  find  her,  and  if  they  call  upon  her,  she  will  not  hear ;  but 
instead  ot  this,  will  laugh  at  their  calamity,  and  mock  when  their  fear  cometh : 
which  certainly  does  not  consist  with  the  idea  that  wisilom,  or  the  God  ot 
wisdom,  is  still  striving  with  them,  and  using  means,  in  a  benevolent  and 
compassionate  manner,  to  bring  them  to  seek  and  embrace  wisdom;  still 
oflerin^  wisdom  with  all  her  unspeakable  benefits,  if  they  will  hearken  to 
her  voice  and  comply  with  her  counsels ;  and  not  only  so,  but  is  actually  using 
the  most  powerful  and  effectual  means  to  bring  them  to  this  happmess,  even 
such  as  shall  surely  be  successful,  though  they  have  obstinately  refused  all  others, 
and  when  wisdom  called,  they  heretofore  refused,  and  when  she  stretched  forth 
her  hand,  they  did  not  regard  ;  and  so  is  still  most  eflectually  acting  the  part  of 
a  friend,  to  deliver  them  Irom  their  distress  and  anguish,  instead  oi  laughing  at 
their  calamity,  Prov.  i.  latter  end.  This  declaration  of  wisdom,  if  it  ever  be 
fulfilled  at  all,  will  surely  be  fulfilled  most  cx>mpletely  and  |)erfectly  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  obstinate  sinners  to  receive  their  most  per  feet  and  complete  punishment 
If  all  mankind,  even  such  as  live  and  die  in  their  wickedness,  are  and  ever  will  be 
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che  objects  of  Christ's  good  will  and  mercy,  and  those  whose  eternal  happiness  he 
desires  and  seeks;  then  surely  he  w*ould  pray  for  all :  but  Chiist  declares  that 
there  are  some  that  he  prays  not  for.  John  xvii.  9, "  I  pray  for  them  :  I  pray  not  for 
the  world,  but  for  them  which  thou  hast  given  me ;  for  they  are  thine."  Com- 
pared with  ver.  14,  "  The  world  hath  hated  them,  because  they  are  not  of  the 
world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world  ;"  ver.  25,  "  The  world  hath  not  known 
thee,  but  I  have  known  thee;  and  these  have  known  that  thou  hast  sent  me;" 
and  ver.  20, "  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  be- 
lieve on  me  through  their  word."  By  this  it  appears  that  Christ  prayed  for  all 
that  should  ever  be  true  believers.  But  he  prayed  not  for  those  who  should  not 
be  brought  by  the  word  of  the  apostles,  and  such  means  of  grace  as  are  used  in 
this  world,  to  believe  in  him,  and  should  continue  notwithstanding  not  to  know 
God,  and  in  enmity  against  true  hohness  or  Christianity.  These  were  such  as 
Christ  prayed  not  for. 

§  24.  If  sin  and  misery,  and  the  second  death,  are  to  continue  and  prevail 
for  so  long  a  time  after  the  day  of  judgment,  with  respect  to  great  multitudes 
that  Christ  will  finally  save  and  deliver  from  those  things,  having  perfectly 
conquered  and  abolished  them ;  then  how  can  the  Scriptures  truly  represent; 
that  all  enemies  shall  be  put  under  his  feet  at  the  end  of  the  world,  and  that 
the  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death  ;  and  that  then,  having  per- 
fectly subdued  all  his  enemies,  he  shall  resign  up  the  kingdom  to  the  Father, 
and  he  himself  be  subject  to  the  Father  ?  as  m  1  Cor.  xv.  20 — 28.  The  time 
of  Christ's  victory  over  death  will  be  at  the  general  resurrection  and  day  of 
judgment,  as  is  evident  by  verse  54,  with  the  foregoing  context.  The  chief 
enemies  that  Christ  came  to  destroy,  with  regard  to  such  as  should  be  saved, 
and  be  of  his  church,  were  sin  and  miseryy  or  death  consisting  in  sin,  and 
death  consisting  in  suffering  the  second  <leath,  unspeakably  the  greatest  enemy 
that  came  by  sin,  infinitely  more  terrible  than  temporal  death.  But  if  the 
notion  I  am  opposing  be  true,  these  greatest  and  worst  enemies,  instead  of 
being  subdued,  shall  have  their  principal  reign  aAerwards,  for  many  age»  at 
least ;  viz.,  sin,  in  the  sad  eflfect  an<l  consequence  of  it,  men's  misery ;  and 
God  shall  have  his  strongest  conflict  with  those  enemies  afterward ;  that  is, 
shall  strive  against  them  in  the  use  of  the  most  powerful  means. 

§  25.  There  is  great  evidence  that  the  devil  is  not  the  subject  of  any  dis- 
pensation of  divine  mercy  and  kindness,  and  that  God  is  prosecuting  no  design 
of  infinite  goodness  towards  him,  and  that  his  pains  are  not  puritying  pains. 
It  is  manifest,  that,  instead  of  any  influence  of  his  torments  to  bring  him  nearer 
to  repentance,  he  has  been  from  the  beginning  of  his  damnation,  constantly, 
with  all  his  might,  exerting  himself  in  prosecutmg  his  wickedness,  his  violent, 
most  haughty,  and  malignant  opposition  to  God  and  man ;  fighting  especially 
with  peculiar  virulence  against  Christ  and  his  church  ;  opposing  with  all  his 
might  every  thing  that  is  good ;  seeking  the  destruction  and  misery  of  all  man- 
kind, with  boundless  and  insatiable  cruelty;  on  which  account  he  is  called 
Satan,  the  adversary,  and  Abaddcm  and  Apollyon,  the  destroyer.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour,  a  viper,  the  old  ser- 
pent, the  great  re<l  dragon,  red  on  account  of  his  bloody  cruel  nature.  He  is 
•aid  to  be  a  murderer  from  the  beginning.  He  has  murdered  all  mankind,  has 
murdered  their  souls  as  well  as  their  bodies.  He  was  the  murderer  of  Jesus 
Christ,  by  instigating  Ju<las  and  his  crucifiers.  He  has  most  cruelly  shed  the 
bjood  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  the  children  of  Gotl.  He  is  emphatically 
:alled  the  evil  one,  that  wicked  one,  &c  He  is  a  liar  and  the  father  of  lies 
od  the  father  of  all  the  sin  and  wickedness  that  is,  or  ever  has  been,  in  the  work! 
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He  is  the  spirit  that  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobeilience,  2  Cor.  !▼.  3,  4- 
It  is  said,  that  he  that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil.  For  the  devilsinneth 
from  the  beginning ;  and  all  wicked  men  are  spoken  of  as  his  children.  He 
has  set  up  hirnselt  as  God  of  this  world  in  opposition  to  the  true  God,  and  has 
erected  a  vast  kingdom  over  the  nations ;  and  is  constantly  carrying  on  a  war 
with  the  utmost  earnestness,  subtlety,  malice,  and  venom,  against  Jesus  Christ, 
and  all  his  holy  and  gracious  designs,  maintaining  a  kingdom  of  darkness, 
wickedness  and  misery,  in  opposition  to  Christ's  kingdom  of  hght,  holiness  and 
peace ;  and  thus  will  continue  to  do  till  the  end  of  the  world,  as  appears  by 
Sciipture  prophecies. 

And  God's  dealings  with  him  are  infinitely  far  from  being  those  of  a  friend, 
kindly  seeking  his  infinite  good,  and  designmg  nothing  else  in  the  end  but  to 
make  him  eternally  hnppy  in  love  and  favor,  and  blessed  union  with  him.  God 
IS  repre.«ented  everywhere  as  acting  the  part  of  an  enemy  to  him,  that  seeks 
and  designs  nothing  in  the  final  event  but  his  destruction.  The  grand  work  of 
God's  providence,  which  God  is  prosecuting  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  world,  viz.,  the  work  of  redemption,  is  against  him,  to  bruise  or  break  in 
pieces  his  head,  to  cast  him  like  lightning  from  heaven,  from  that  height  of 
power  and  dominion  to  which  he  has  exalted  himself,  to  tread  him  under  foot, 
and  to  cause  his  people  to  trample  and  bruise,  or  crush  him  under  foot,  and 
gloriously  to  triumph  over  him.  Christ,  when  he  conquered  him,  made  a  show 
of  him  openly,  triumphing  over  him.  Now,  concerning  this,  two  things  may 
be  observed  :  1.  That,  seeing  the  devils  are  not  to  have  an  end  put  to  their 
miser}',  and  their  pains  are  not  purifying  pains  in  order  to  their  being  brought 
to  eternal  happiness  at  last,  it  appears  that  it  is  not  God's  design  finally  to 
make  all  his  creatures  happy,  and  that  the  torments  of  hell  are  not  purifying 
pains  inflicted  with  a  merciiul  design  with  respect  to  all  damned  spirits.  And, 
2.  It  is  evident,  that  as  it  will  be  with  the  devil  in  this  respect,  so  it  will  be 
with  the  wicked.  This  is  reasonable  to  suppose  from  what  the  Scripture  re- 
presents of  tlie  relation  wicked  men  stand  in  to  the  devil  as  his  children,  cer- 
vants,  subjects,  instruments,  and  his  property  and  possession.  They  are  all 
ranked  together  with  him  in  one  kingdom,  in  one  interest,  and  one  company. 
And  many  of  them  are  the  great  ministers  of  his  kingdom  that  he  has  set  up, 
and  to  whom  he  has  committed  authority  j  such  as  the  beast  and  false  prophet 
that  we  read  of  in  the  Revelation.  Now,  how  reasonable  and  natural  is  it  to 
8up|>ose,  that  those  who  are  thus  united  should  have  their  portion  and  lot  to- 
gether ?  As  Christ's  disciples,  subjects,  followers,  soldiers,  children,  instru* 
ments  and  faithful  ministers,  shall  have  their  part  with  him  in  his  eternal  glory ; 
80  we  may  reasonably  believe  that  the  deviPs  disciples,  followers,  subjects, 
soldiers  in  his  army,  his  children,  instruments  and  ministers  of  his  kingdom, 
should  have  their  part  with  him,  and  be  dealt  with  as  he  is  dealt  with ;  and 
not  that  such  an  infinite  difference  should  be  made  between  them,  that  the 
punishment  of  the  one  should  be  eternal,  and  that  of  the  other  but  temporal, 
and  therefore  infinitely  less,  infinitely  disproportionate  ;  so  that  the  proportion 
between  the  punishment  of  the  latter  and  that  of  the  former,  is  as  nothing,  in- 
finitely less  than  a  unit  to  a  million  of  millions.  This  is  unreasonable  to  be 
supposed  in  itself,  as  the  difference  of  guilt  and  wickedness  cannot  be  so  great, 
W  must  be  infinitely  far  from  it ;  especially  considering  the  aggravations  ol 
the  wickedness  of  a  great  part  of  damned  men,  as  committed  against  Christ, 
and  gospel  grace  and  love;  which  exceeding  great  aggravation  the  sin  of  the 
devils  never  nad. 

As  the  devil's  ministeirs,  servants  and  instruments,  of  the  angelic  nature, 
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th(ise  that  are  called  the  devil's  angels,  shall  have  their  part  with  him ;  for  the 
like  reason  we  may  well  suppose,  his  servants  and  instruments  of  the  human 
nature,  will  share  with  him.  And  not  only  is  this  reasonable  in  itself,  but  the 
Scripture  plainly  teaches  us  that  it  shall  be  so.  In  Rev.  xix.  20,  it  is  said, 
**  The  beast  and  the  false  prophet  were  both  cast  alike  into  the  lake  of  fire 
burning  with  brimstone."  So  it  is  said,  chap.  xx.  16,  "  The  devil  that  de- 
ceived them  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the  beast  and 
false  prophet  are,  and  shall  be  tormented  day  and  nieht  forever  and  ever," 
— thus  expressing  both  the  kind  of  misery  and  the  duration.  Just  in  the  same 
manner  it  is  said  concerning  the  followers  of  the  beast.  It  is  said,  chap.  xiv.  9, 
10,  1 1,  *^  Saying  with  a  loud  voice.  If  anv  man  worship  the  beast,  &c. — the 
same  shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone,  and  the  smoke  of  their  tor- 
ment ascendeth  up  forever  and  ever,  and  they  have  no  rest  day  nor  night" 
And  chap.  xxi.  8,  of  wicked  men  in  general,  it  is  said,  they  shall  have  their 
part  iti  the  lake  which  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone.  So  we  find  in  Christ's 
description  of  the  day  of  judgment,  the  wicked  are  sentenced  to  everlasting  fire 
prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.  By  which  it  appears  most  plainly,  that 
they  share  with  the  devils  in  suffering  misery  of  the  same  kind,  and  also  share 
with  him  in  suffering  misery  of  the  same  everlasting  continuance.  And,  indeed, 
not  only  would  the  punishment  infinitely  differ  as  to  quantity  and  duration,  if 
the  pufiishment  of  the  devils  was  to  be  eternal,  and  of  wicked  men  only  tem- 

?oral ;  but  if  this  were  known,  it  would,  as  it  were,  infinitely  differ  in  kind, 
he  one  suffering  God's  hatred  and  mere  vengeance,  inflictions  that  have  no 
pity  or  kindness  in  them  ;  the  other,  the  fruit  of  his  mercy  and  love,  and  infi- 
nitely kind  intention  :  the  one  attended  with  absolute  despair,  and  a  black  and 
dismal  sinking  prospect  of  misery,  absolutely  endless ;  the  other  with  the  light 
of  hope,  and  a  supporting  prospect,  not  only  of  an  end  to  their  misery,  but  of 
an  eternal  unspeakable  happiness  to  follow. 

§  26.  This  notion  we  are  opposing,  is  repugnant  to  the  representations 
which  the  Scripture  makes,  as  though  at  the  day  of  judgment  would  happen 
the  consummation  of  all  things,  the  finishing  of  God*s  design,  and  end  of  the 
revolutions  and  changes  of  a  state  of  trial,  preparation  and  proficience,  and  the 
brini^ing  all  the  mutations  of  the  world  to  their  fixed  period,  and  the  settling 
of  all  things  in  their  final  state.     Thus,  the  apostle  says,  1  Cor.  xv.  24,  ^'Then 
comt'th  tiie  end."     And  the  things  there  spoken  of,  that  shall  then  be  done, 
show,  that  then  will  be  the  finishing  of  things,  and  settling  them  in  their  final 
state  ;  such  as,  the  end  of  Christ's  kingdom  given  him  for  the  subduing  of  all 
enemies,  and  his  resigning  his  commission  for  the  conquering  of  all  enemies, 
and  subduing  all  evil,  and  the  restitution  of  all  things  as  (  having  completed 
his  design),  that  God  henceforth  may  be  all  in  all,  according  to  the  most  natu- 
ral state  of  things.     And  therefore,  when  the  general  resurrection  and  day  of 
Mjdgment  had  been  represented  to  the  apostle  John,  God  then  proclaims,  Ilev. 
xxi.  6,  *'  And  he  said  unto  me.  It  is  done ;  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end." — By  which  it  is  very  manifest,  that  God  will  have  so  far 
finished  his  design,  as  to  have  brought  the  whole  course  of  things,  in  all  their 
mutations,  to  their  proper  and  intended  period,  final  issue,  and  fixed  state.  Where- 
by it  shall  appear  at  last,  that  as  God  was  the  beginning,  the  first  cause  of  all 
thinsrs,  from  whom  the  whole  system  and  series  of  things  originated  at  their 
beginning ;  so  when  they  are  brought  to  their  final  issue,  he  will  appear  to  be  also 
their  last  end :  so  that,  as  things  took  their  first  rise  from  him,  so  they  shall 
have  their  last  end  in  him.     He  shall  appear  to  be  the  last  end  of  all  things, 
when  their  last  end  is  reached,  in  the  issue  of  all  their  changes,  revolutions^ 
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and  labors.  Agreeable  to  this,  the  day  of  judgment  is  from  time  to  time  called 
the  last  day,  John  vL  40,  44,  54 ;  and  the  great  day,  Jude  6. — By  these  things 
it  is  most  manifest,  that,  at  that  day,  the  moral  world  shall  be  settled  in  its 
final  state,  and  that  the  judgment  of  that  day  will  be  the  last  judgment 

But  if  the  muhitude  of  the  damned  are  yet  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  prepa- 
ration, and  under  the  use  of  means  for  producing  repentance,  and  so  vast  a 
change  as  that  from  infernal  misery  to  heavenly  and  eternal  glory ;  how  far 
are  things  from  being  all  brought  to  their  consummation,  last  issue,  and  settled 
in  their  final  state  ?  And,  if  so,  then  the  judgment  of  that  day  cannot  be  the 
last  judgment.  For  the  design  of  the  last  judgment,  whenever  that  happens, 
must  be  to  settle  things  in  the  moral  world,  or  among  such  creatures  as  are  the 
proper  subjects  of  moral  government,  and  of  a  judicial  proceeding,  in  their  last 
state.  But  the  last  judgment  for  this  end,  cannot  be  till  the  day  of  preparation 
and  proficience,  and  use  of  means  in  order  to  repentance  ;  the  day  of  God's  striv- 
ing  and  opportunity,  for  the  obtaining  the  favor  and  rewards  of  the  great  Judge, 
is  over.  According  to  the  notion  which  I  am  opposing,  the  judgment  that  shall 
take  place  at  the  end  of  the  world,  will  be  so  far  from  being  the  last  judgment,  or 
any  proper  judgment  to  settle  all  things  in  their  final  state,  that  it  will,with  respect 
to  the  wicked,  be  no  more  than  the  judgment  of  a  physician,  whether  more  sharp 
and  powerful  remedies  must  not  be  applied  in  order  to  the  relief  of  sinners,  and  the 
cure  of  their  disease,  which,  if  not  cured,  will  make  them  eternally  miserable. 

§  27.  It  is  evident  that  the  future  misery  of  the  wicked  in  hell  is  not  tc 
come  to  an  end,  and  to  be  succeeded  by  eternal  happiness ;  and  that  their 
misery  is  not  subservient  to  their  happiness,  because  the  Scripture  plainly  sig« 
nifies,  concerning  those  that  die  in  their  sins,  that  they  have  all  the  good  and 
comfort  in  this  life,  that  ever  is  designed  for  them.  Luke  vi.  24,  "  Wo  unto 
you  that  are  rich,  for  ye  have  received  your  consolation." — Luke  xvi.  25,  **  Son, 
remember  that  thou  in  thy  lifetime  receivedst  thy  good  things." — Psal.  xvii.  13, 
14,  "  Deliver  my  soul  from  the  wicked — from  the  men  of  the  world  which  have 
their  portion  in  this  life,  and  whose  belly  thou  fillest  with  thy  hid  treasure." 

§  28.  According  to  the  opinion  I  am  now  opposing  God  will  surely  at  the 
last  deliver  all  the  damned  from  their  misery,  and  make  them  happy.  So  that 
God  will  see  to  it,  that  the  purifying  torments  shall  certainly  at  last  have  their 
eflfect,  to  turn  them  from  sin.  Now,  how  can  this  consist  with  God*s  treating 
them  as  moral  agents,  and  their  acting  from  tlie  freedom  of  their  own  wills,  in 
the  affair  of  their  turning  from  sin,  and  becontin^  morally  pure  and  virtuous, 
according  to  the  notions  of  freedom  and  moral  agency  which  now  prevail, 
and  are  strenuously  maintained  by  some  of  the  chiet  asserters  of  this  opinion 
concerning  hell  torments ;  which  notion  of  freedom  implies  contingence,  and 
is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  necessity  of  the  event  ? 

If  after  all  the  toiments  of  the  damned  used  to  bring  sinners  to  repentance, 
the  consequence  aimed  at,  viz.,  their  turning  from  sin  to  virtue,  be  not  necessary, 
but  it  shall  still  remain  a  contingent  event,  whether  there  ever  will  be  any  such 
consequence  of  those  severe,  long  continued  chastisements  or  no ;  then,  how 
can  it  be  determined,  that  this  will  surely  be  the  consequence  ?  How  can  it 
be  a  thing  infallible,  that  such  a  consequence  of  means  used  will  follow,  when, 
at  the  same  time,  it  b  not  a  consequence  any  way  necessarily  connected  with  the 
means  used,  it  being  only  a  thing  contingent  whether  it  will  follow  or  not  ?  If 
God  has  determined  alisolutely  to  make  them  all  pure  and  happy,  and  yet  their 
purity  and  happiness  depends  on  the  freedom  of  their  will ;  then  here  is  an  ab- 
solute divine  decree,  consistent  with  the  freedom  of  men's  will,  which  is  a  doc* 
trine  utterly  rejected  by  the  generality  of  that  sort  of  men  who  deny  the  eter* 
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nity  of  hell  torments.  If  it  be  said,  that  Go<l  has  not  absolutely  deternriined  the 
duration  or  measure  of  their  torments,  but  intends  to  continue  them  till  they  do 
repent,  ur  to  trj*  lesser  torments  first,  and,  if  these  do  not  answer,  to  increase  them 
till  they  are  effectual,  determining  that  he  will  raise  or  continue  them  till  the 
effect  shall  finally  and  infallibly  folh)w ;  that  is  the  same  thing  as  to  necessi- 
tiite  the  effect.  And  here  is  necessity  in  such  a  case,  as  much  as  when  a  fotmder 
puts  a  piece  of  metal  in  a  furnace,  with  a  resolution  to  melt  it,  and  if  continu- 
mg  it  there  a  little  while  will  not  dissolve  it,  that  he  will  keep  it  there  till  it 
does  dissolve  :  and  if,  by  reason  of  its  peculiar  hardness,  an  ordinary  degree  of 
heat  of  the  furnace  will  not  be  effectual,  that  he  will  increase  the  vehemence 
of  the  heat,  till  the  eff*ect  shall  certainly  follow. 

J\r.  B.  Some  of  the^e  things  observed  in  opposition  to  the  notion  of  hell 
torments  being  only  purifying  pains,  may  be  used  as  arguments  to  prove  the 
eternity  of  future  misery  in  general.  As  what  is  said  concerning  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things,  &c., — concerning  the  rich  man's  having  received  his  good 
things,  &i\ — the  punishment  of  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost — concern- 
ing the  last  dispensation.  Rev.  xxii.  10,  11,  12, — ^sinners  being  thrown  away, 
lost,  &c. — the  last  enemy  subdued — concerning  the  devil,  and  wicked  men's 
sufleiing  the  same  punishment  with  him. 

29.  If  any  should  maintain  this  scheme  of  temporary  future  punishments, 
riz.,  that  the  torments  in  hell  are  not  purifying  pains,  and  that  the  damned  are 
not  in  a  slate  of  trial  with  regard  to  any  expected  achnission  to  eternal  happi- 
ness, and  that  therefore  they  are  not  the  proper  objects  of  divine  benevolence ; 
that  the  dispensation  they  are  under,  is  not  truly  a  dispensation  of  mercy,  but 
that  their  torments  are  properly  penal  pains,  wherein  Goil  displays  his  vindic- 
tive justice;  that  they  shall  Milfer  Uiisery  to  such  a  degree,  and  for  so  long  a 
Cinie  as  their  obstinate  wickedness  in  this  world  deserves;  and  that  indeed  they 
fhall  be  miserable  a  very  long  time,  so  long,  that  it  is  often  fii^uratively  spoken 
of  in  Scripture  as  being  everlasting,  and  that  then  they  shall  be  annihilated  : 
on  this  I  would  observe,  that  there  is  nothing  got  by  such  a  scheme  ;  no  relief 
from  the  arguments  taken  from  Scripture,  for  the  proper  eternity  of  future  pun- 
ishment, l-or,  if  it  be  owne  I,  that  Scripture  expressions  denote  a  punishment 
that  is  properly  eternal,  but  it  be  said  that  it  is  in  no  other  sense  properly  so, 
than  as  the  annihilation,  or  state  of  non-existence  that  the  wicked  shall  return 
to,  will  be  eternal ;  and  that  this  eternal  annihilation  is  that  death  which  is  so 
often  threatened  for  sin,  that  perishing  forever^  that  everlasting  destruction^ 
being  lost,  perishing,  utterly  consumed,  &c.,  so  often  denounced  to  wicked  men ; 
and  that  the  fire  of  hell  be  called  eternal  fire,  in  the  same  sense  that  the  exter- 
nal fire  which  consumed  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  called  eternal  fire, 
Jude  7,  because  it  utterly  consumed  those  cities,  that  they  might  never  be  built 
more;  and  that  this  fire  is  called  that  which  cannot  be  quenched,  or  at  least  not 
until  it  has  de>troyed  them  that  are  cast  into  it. — If  this  be  all  that  these  expres- 
sions denote,  then  they  do  not  at  all  signify  the  length  of  the  torments,  or  long 
continuance  of  their  misery :  so  that  the  supposition  of  the  length  of  their  tor- 
ments is  brought  in  without  an}  necessity,  the  Scripture  sayinjj  nothing  of  it,  hav- 
ing no  re>pect  to  it,  when  it  speaks  of  their  everlasting  punishments :  and  it  an- 
swers the  Scripture  expressions  as  well,  to  suppose  that  they  shall  be  annihilated 
immediately,  without  any  k»r)g  pains,  prftvided  the  annihilation  be  everlasting: 

30.  If  any  should  suppose  that  the  torments  of  the  damned  in  hell  are  prop- 
erly penal,  and  in  execution  of  penal  juMice,  but  yet  that  they  are  neither  eter- 
nal, nor  shall  end  in  annihilation,  but  shall  be  continued  till  justice  b  satisfied^ 
and  thev  have  truly  suffered  as  much  as  they  deserve,  whereby  their  punishment 
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shall  be  so  long  as  to  be  called  everlasting,  but  that  then  they  shall  be  delivered, 
and  finally  be  the  subjects  of  everlasting  happiness ;  and  that  therefore  they 
shall  not  in  the  mean  time  be  in  a  state  of  trial,  nor  will  be  waited  upon  in  order 
to  repentance,  nor  will  their  torments  be  used  as  means  to  bring  them  to  it;  for 
that  the  term  and  measure  of  their  punishment  shall  be  fixed,  from  which  they 
shall  not  be  delivered  on  repentance,  or  any  terms  or  conditions  whatsoever, 
until  justice  is  satisfied :  one  thing  that  I  would  observe,  in  answer  to  this,  is, 
that  if  it  be  so,  the  damned,  while  under  their  suffering,  are  either  answerable 
for  the  wickedness  that  is  acted  by  them  while  in  that  state,  or  may  properly 
be  the  subjects  of  a  judicial  proceeding  for  it,  or  not  If  the  former  be  suppos- 
ed, viz.,  that  they  are  answerable  and  accountable  for  all  that  wickedness  that 
is  acted  by  them  during  their  long  state  of  suffering  for  the  sins  of  this  life,  and 
must  also  be  punished  for  all  that  wickedness  as  much  as  it  deserves,  and  so  as 
fully  to  satisfy  justice  (as.  is  supposed  with  respect  to  the  sins  of  this  life);  then 
it  will  follow,  that  they  must  have  another  state  of  suffering  and  punishment, 
after  the  ages  of  their  suffering  for  the  sins  of  this  life  are  ended.  And  it  can- 
not be  supposed,  that  this  second  period  of  suffering  will  be  shorter  than  the 
first :  for  the  first  Is  only  for  the  sins  committed  during  a  short  life,  often  repre- 
sented in  Scripture,  for  its  shortness,  to  be  a  dream,  a  tale  that  is  told,  a  blast 
of  wind,  a  vapor,  a  span,  a  moment,  a  flower,  &c.  But  the  time  of  punish- 
ment is  always  represented  as  exceeding  lone:,  called  everlasting;  represented 
as  endurino^  forever  and  ever,  as  having  no  end,  &c.  If  the  sins  of  a  moment 
must  be  followed  with  such  as  it  were  endless  ages  of  punishment,  then,  doubt- 
less, the  sins  of  those  endless  ages,  must  be  followed  with  another  second  peri- 
od of  suffering,  much  longer.  iFor  it  must  be  supposed,  that  the  damned  con- 
tinue sinning  all  the  time  of  their  punishment ;  for  none  can  rationally  imagine, 
that  God  would  hold  them  under  such  extreme  torments,  and  terrible  manifes- 
tations and  executions  of  his  wrath,  after  they  have  thoroughly  repented,  and 
turned  from  sin,  and  are  become  pure  and  holy,  and  conformed  to  God,  and  so 
have  left  off  sinning.  And  if  they  continue  in  sin  during  this  state  of  punish- 
ment, with  assurance  that  God  still  has  a  great  benevolence  for  them,  even  so 
as  to  intend  finally  to  make  them  everlastingly  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
love,  then  their  sin  must  be  attended  with  great  aggravation ;  as  they  will  have 
the  evil  and  ill  desert  of  sin  set  before  them  in  the  most  affecting  manner,  in 
their  dreadful  sufferings  for  it,  attended  besides  with  evidence  that  God  Is  infi- 
nitely benevolent  towards  them,  and  intends  to  bestow  infinite  blessings  upon 
them.  But,  if  it  be  so,  that  this  first  long  period  of  punishment  must  be  follow- 
ed with  a  second  as  long,  or  longer ;  for  the  same  reason,  the  second  must  be 
followoj  by  a  third,  as  long,  or  longer  than  that;  and  so  the  third  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  fourth,  and  so  in  infinitum;  and,  at  this  rate,  there  never  can  be  an 
end  of  their  misery. — So  this  scheme  overthrows  itself. 

And  if  the  second  thing  mentioned  be  aflfirmed,  viz.,  that  the  damned  are 
not  answerable  for  the  wickedness  they  commit  during  their  state  of  punish- 
ment, then  we  must  suppose  that,  during  the  whole  of  their  long,  and,  as  it 
were,  eternal  state  of  punishment,  they  are  given  up  of  God  to  the  most  unre- 
strained wickedness,  having^  this  to  consider,  that  how  far  soever  they  go  in  the 
allowed  exerc'sesyaml  manifestations  of  their  malice  and  rage  against  God  and 
Christ,  samts  and  aneek,  and  their  fellow  damned  spirits,  they  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  it — it  W'ul  be  never  the  worse ;  and  surely,  continuing  in  such  un- 
restrained wickedness,  for  such  an  exceeding,  and,  as  it  were,  endless  length  ot 
duration,  must  most  desperately  confirm  the  habit  of  sin,  must  increase  the 
root  and  fountain  of  it  in  the  heart  as  it  were  infinitely.    Now,  how  unreason- 
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able  is  it  to  suppose,  that  God  would  thus  deal  with  such  as  were  objects  of  his 
infinite  kindness,  and  the  appointed  subjects  of  the  unspeakable  and  endless 
fruits  of  his  love,  in  a  slate  of  perfect  holiness  and  purity,  and  conformity  to 
and  union  with  hinaself ;  thus  to  give  them  up  beforehand  to  a  kind  of  eternity 
of  unrestrained  malignity  against  himself,  and  every  kind  of  hellish  wickedness, 
as  it  were  infinitely  to  increase  the  fountain  of  sin  in  the  heart,  and  the  strength 
of  the  principle  and  habit  ?     If  they  are  thus  given  up  to  unrestrained  wicked- 
ness during  the  period  of  their  punishment,  and  there  be  evidence  of  i\  is,  then 
this  certain  continuance  in  unbounded  wickedness  for  so  long  a  time,  must  be 
part  of  the  punishment  they  are  sentenced  to,  and  that  is  bound  upon  them  by 
an  irreversible  doom ;  which  certainly  supposes  such  a  necessity  that  they  are 
laid  under,  as  is  not  consistent  with  that  freedom  which  this  sort  of  people  hold 
as  requisite  to  moral  agency.     Now,  how  incongruous  is  it  to  suppose,  with 
regard  to  those  that  God  has  great  benevolence  to,  and  designs  eternal  favor 
for,  that  he  would  lay  them  under  a  necessity  of  extreme  unbounded   hatred  of 
him,  blasphemy  and  rage  against  him,  foi  so  many  ages ;  such  necessity  as 
should  exclude  all  liberty  of  their  own  in  the  case  ?     If  God  intends  not  only 
punishment,  but  purification  by  these  torments ;  on  this  supposition,  instead  of 
their  being  purified,  they  must  be  set  at  an  infinitely  greater  distance  from  puri- 
fication.    And  if  God  intends  them  for  a  second  time  ot  probation,  in  order  to 
their  being  brought  to  repentance  and  the  love  of  God  after  their  punishment 
is  finished  ;  then  how  can  it  be  certain  belbrehand  that  they  shall  finally  be 
happy,  as  is  supposed  ?     How  can  it  be  certain  they  will  not  fail  in  their 
second  trial,  or  in  their  third,  if  there  be  a  third  ?    Yea,  how  much  more  likely 
that  they  will  fail  of  truly  turning  in  heart  from  sin  to  the  love  of  God,  in  their 
second  trial,  if  there  be  any  proper  trial  in  the  case,  after  their  hearts  have 
been  so  much  more  brought  under  the  power  of  a  strong  habit  of  sin  and 
enmity  to  God  ?     If  the  habit  proved  so  strong  in  this  life  that  the  most  power- 
ful means  and  mighty  inducements  of  the  gosptl  would  not  prevail,  so  that 
God  was,  as  it  were,    under  a  necessity  of  cutting  down  and  dealing  thus 
severely  with  them ;  how  much  less  likely  will  it  be,  that  they  will  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  love  God  and  the  ways  of  virtue,  after  their  hearts  are  set  at  so 
much  greater  distance  from  those  things  ?     Yea,  imltss  we  suppose  a  divine 
iiil  CI  position  of  almighty,  efficacious  power,  to  ihange  the  heart  in  the  time  of 
this  second  trial,  we  may  be  sure  that,  under  ilirse  circumstances,  the  heart 
will  not  turn  to  love  God.     But  such  an  inlii position  ot  efficacious  power  is 
not  agreeable  to  the  notions  of  fretHJom  and  moral  agency,  which  that  sort  of 
people  maintain,  who  deny  the  ettMiiity  of  the  toiinents  of  hell.     It  would  be 
yet  more  plainly  contrary  to  their  notions  oi  freedom  and  moral  agency,  to 
bup}K)se,  that  after  their  state  of  suffering  is  over,  they  would  be  immediately 
made  perfectly  holy,  and  freed  fiom  snch  a  degree  of  confirmed  wickedness, 
without  any  time  of  trial  at  all.     Such  perfect  holiness,  wrought  so  imme- 
diately from  the  greatest  depth  of  wickedness,  and  the  most  extremely  confirmed 
aialigiiity  and  depravity  of  heart, could  not  be  the  ellict  of  free  will,  in  their  notion 
of  it ;  and  therelbre  would,  accorfiint;  to  their  system,  be  no  virtue,  no  reward- 
able  or  praiseworthy  holiness.     Besides  the  supp(«ition  of  God's  thus  setting 
his  creatures  at  once  in  a  state  of  confirmed  and  eternal  holiness  and  happiness, 
is  not  agreeable  to  God's  way  of  dealing  with  his  creatures :  for,  how  much 
better  and  more  fitly  might  the  creature  be  thus  confirmed,  in  the  first  instant 
of  its  creation,  than  to  be  thus  confirmed  in  perfection  of  favor  and  glory,  after 
so  many  ages  of  actual  enmity  and  most  extreme  wickedness,  without  any  pre> 
▼ious  trial  or  apace  of  repentaiioe  •' 
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And  besides,  if  it  be  so,  that  they  are  laid  under  such  a  necessity  of  hating 
and  blaspheming  (Jod,  for  so  many  ages,  in  the  manner  that  has  been  spoken 
of,  a  necessity  utterly  inconsistent  with  human  liberty  ;  then  they  will  have  no 
reason  whatever  to  condemn  themselves  for  all  this  enmity  and  blasphemy  of 
theirs,  for  so  long  a  time,  after  they  are  made  perfectly  holy  and  happy,  and 
see  that  they  had  no  reason  at  all  foi  such  malice  and  rage ;  but  that  all  was 
infinitely  against  reason,  and  that  at  the  same  time  there  was  infinite  reason 
that  they  should  love  and  honor  God.  But  how  extremely  incongruous  is  such 
an  imaorination,  that  God  would  lay  those  he  intended  for  the  eternal  bounty 
and  bl^edness  of  dear  children,  under  such  circumstances,  that  they  must 
necessarily  hate  him,  and  with  devilish  fury  curse  and  blaspheme  him  for  innu- 
merable ages  in  the  most  unreasonable  manner,  and  yet  never  have  cause,  even 
when  they  are  delivered  and  made  happy  in  Goil's  love,  to  condemn  themselves 
for  it,  though  they  see  the  infinite  hatefulness  and  unreasonableness  of  it,  be- 
cause God  laid  them  under  such  necessity  of  it,  that  they  could  use  no  liberty 
of  their  own  in  the  case  ?  I  leave  it  for  all  to  judge,  whether  God's  thus  order- 
ing  things,  with  regard  to  such  as  he,  from  great  benevolence,  intended  for  eter- 
nal happiness  in  a  most  blessed  union  with  himself,  be  credible. 

§  31.  That  which  lasts  as  long  as  the  world  stands,  is  sometimes  said  to  be 
forever.      Yet  the  space  of  man's  life  in  comparison  of  the  state  that  succeeds 
.s  often  represented  as  a  moment,  the  shortest  space,  yea,  even  as  nothing.     And 
so  the  space  of  time  to  the  end  of  the  world  is  represented  as  very  short,  Heb. 
X.  37.  Here  in  a  particular  manner  observe  those  words  of  Christ,  Rev.  xxiL 
10,  11,  12.     After  Christ  had  shown  John  the  end  of  the  world,  the  day  of 
'uilgment,  and  consummation  of  all  things,  he  says,  ^^  The  time  is  at  hand, 
he  that  is  unjust  let  him  be  unjust  still,  &c. — Behold  I  come  quickly^  and  my 
reward  is  wiih  me,  to  give  every  man  according  as  his  work  shall  be."     Here 
Christ  represents  to  his  beloved  disciple  the  space  from  that  time  to  the  end  of 
the  world,  to  be  very  short,  after  he  had  from  time  to  time  represented  to  hjm 
(in  the  course  of  those  visions,  of  which  this  is  the  conclusion)  the  state  o[  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  to  be  everlasting,  and  forever  and  ever ;  as  chap.  xiv. 
10,  11,  and  xix.  3,  and  xx.  10.     And  even  in  this22d  chapter,  5th  verse,  when 
Christ  says, — Behold  I  come  quickly,  and  so  represents  the  time  to  the  end  of 
the  world  to  be  but  short,  we  are  naturally  and  justly   led   to  compare  this 
repi  esentation  with  that  which  is  made  of  the  duration  of  the  future  state  both 
of  good  and  bad  after  the  judgment ;  and  to  draw  inferences  accordingly  con- 
cerninsj  the  duration  of  that  following  state,  on  many  accounts :  As,  1.  The 
snme  Jesus,  in  the  same  course  or  series  of  visions,  by  which  John  is  directed 
in  this  book,  makes  both  representations:  and  the  future  state  of  the  righteous 
and  wicked,  especially  of  the  latter,  is  set  forth  in  a  representation  that  is  in- 
sisted on,  and  repeated  from  time  to  time,  as  being  forever  and  ever.     2.  He 
at  this  very  time,  and  in  the  same  vision  (as  may  be  seen  verse  5  of  this  same 
22(1  chapter),  says  of  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous,  that  it  shall  be  forever 
and  ever ;  the  very  same  phrase  that  is  us«d  before,  from  time  to  time,  to  -^c; 
forth  the  duration  of  the  misery  of  the  wicked.     3.  After  he  had  spoken  of'ne 
glory   of  the  righteous  as  being  iorever  and  ever,  he,  in  the  midst  of  those 
words,  wherein  he  represents  the  time  to  the  end  of  the  world  as  very  short, 
joins  both  righteous  and  wicked  together,  representing  their  state  as  fixed,  un* 
alterable  and  everlasting,  in  the  same  expressions ;  "  The  time  vt  at  hand*     He 
that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still ;  and  he  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthv  still ; 
and  he  that  is  righteous,  let  him  be  righteous  still ;  and  be  that  is  holy.  Jet  him 
be  holy  still     TObold  I  come  quickly."    The  sbortness  of  the  time  to  tbe  cnrf 
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of  the  world,  is  expicssed  in  the  words  immediately  preceding  those  that  ex- 
press the  endlessness  of  the  state  of  both  righteous  and  wicked ;  and  then  again  the 
words  immediately  following  express  the  same  thing  over  again^  **  Behold  1  come 
quickly.'*  And,  4.  The  words  immediately  following  these,  naturally  lead  us 
to  the  same  comparison,  even  to  compare  the  duration  of  the  time  before  the 
coming  of  the  Judge,  and  the  duration  of  those  rewards  and  punishments  which 
he  will  render  to  men  according  as  their  works  shall  be ;  "  Behold  I  come 
quickly,  and  my  reward  is  with  me,  to  give  every  man  according  as  his  works 
shall  be."  The  shortness  of  the  time  before  his  coming  to  judge  and  recompense 
men,  is  declared,  for  the  comfort  of  the  righteous,  and  terror  of  the  wicked ;  and 
the  thing  that  justly  renders  the  consideration  of  the  measure  of  duration  before 
Chrisi's  coming  comfortable  to  the  saints,  though  it  seems  so  long  on  some  ac- 
counts, is,  that  it  is  very  short  in  comparison  of  the  duration  of  the  reward  that 
shall  follow ;  and  so  the  thing  that  should  justly  make  the  measure  of  time,  be- 
fore the  judgment,  terrible  to  the  wicked,  is,  that  though  they  may  be  readv  to 
please  themselves  that  the  time  is  so  long,  yet  it  is  very  short  in  comparison 
of  the  punishment  that  shall  follow.  And  in  other  places  of  Scripture,  the  time 
preceding  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  particular,  is  represented  as  very 
short.  Thus  it  is  threatened  that  God  would  bring  upon  them  swift  destruction  : 
and  it  is  said,  the  things  that  shall  come  upon  them,  make  haste,  and  that  ven- 
geance shall  come  speedily  on  the  enemies  of  the  elect,  and  the  like.  And  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  itself  is  always  represented  as  everlasting  and  endless. 
Whence  we  may  most  reasonably  suppose,  that  those  phrases,  when  applied  to 
future  punishment,  are  used  in  their  most  proper  sense,  and  not  at  all  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  applied  to  the  space  preceding,  which  is  here  spoken  of 
as  comparatively  very  short. 

When  the  fire  of  hell  is  represented  as  that  which  shall  never  be  quenched, 
it  is  not  thereby  meant  that  it  shall  not  be  quenched  till  it  has  consumed  its  fuel 
and  goes  out  itself.  For,  by  being  quenched,  as  the  word  is  used  in  Scripture, 
is  meant,  not  only  a  being  extinguished  or  put  out,  but  a  going  out,  or  ceasing, 
or  ending  in  any  respect.  So  the  words  are  to  be  understood,  Isai.  xliii.  17,  '*  They 
are  extinct,  they  are  quenched  as  tow,'*  i.  e.,  their  power  and  rage  shall  be 
like  the  fire  of  tow,  that  lasts  but  for  a  very  httle  while,  and  tin  n  goes  out 
Vessels  of  mercy,  and  vessels  of  wrath,  are  expressly  distinguished.  And  the 
apostle  James  speaks  of  some  that  shall  have  judgment  without  mercy,  James 
ii.  13  ;  w*hich  proves  the  punishment  of  hell  is  not  the  effect  of  mercy,  and  that 
mercy  and  pity  never  shall  be  exercised  towards  the  damned. 

^  32.  liutcheson  on  the  Passions,  p.  77, 3d  edition,  says,  **  No  miser}'  is  far- 
ther the  occasion  of  joy  to  a  sedate  temper,  than  as  it  is  necessary*  to  some  pre- 
pollent  happiness  in  the  wiiole."  It  would  be  worth  while  particularly  to  ex- 
amine this  matter,  and  inquire,  whether  there  be  not  something  in  the  natural 
sense  of  desert,  which  God  has  implanted  in  creatures  that  are  moral  agents, 
which  tends  to  acquiescence  in  the  pains  or  suffering  of  the  ill-desii ving,  not 
merely  from  a  natural  desire  of  good  to  ourselves  or  others,  or  go^xl  to  the 
universal  system,  but  as  what  a  sense  of  desert  naturally  tends  to,  as  a  gratifi- 
cation of  that  sense. 

§  33.  It  is  manifest,  that  God's  design  in  punishing  his  enemies,  is  in  part 
to  convince  them  of  his  greatness  and  majesty,  and  to  make  them  know  their 
folly  m  despbing  them,  as  well  as  to  make  his  glory  and  majesty  visible  to 
others,  even  to  the  whole  universe.  Exod.  ix.  14 — 17,  ^  For  I  will  at  this  time 
tend  all  my  plagues  upon  thine  heart,  and  upon  thy  servants,  and  upon  thy 
people ;  (het  thou  mayest  know  that  there  b  none  like  me  in  all  the  eartL 
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For  DOW  I  win  stretch  out  my  band,  that  I  may  smite  thee  and  thy  people  with 
pestilence  ;  and  that  my  name  may  be  declarc^d  throughout  all  the  earth.  Aud 
in  very  deed  for  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee  up,  for  to  show  in  thee  my  power ; 
and  that  iny  name  may  be  declared  throughout  all  the  earth/'  Psal.  1.  21, 
**  These  things  hast  thou  done,  and  I  kept  silence :  thou  liioughtest  that  I  was 
altogether  such  a  one  as  thyself;  but  I  will  reprove  thee,  and  set  them  b  or- 
der before  thine  eyes."  Therefore  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  not  anni- 
hilation. 

§  34.  The  same  disposition  and  habit  of  mind,  and  manner  of  viewing 
things,  that  is  indeed  the  main  ground  of  the  cavils  of  many  of  the  modem 
freethinkers,  and  modish  writers,  against  the  extremity  and  eternity  of  hell 
torments,  if  given  way  to,  and  relied  upon,  would  cause  them  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  almost  any  thing  that  is  very  uncomfortable  in  a  future  punishment,  so  much 
as  the  enduring  of  the  pain  that  is  occasioned  by  the  tlirusting  of  a  thorn  under 
the  nail  of  the  finger,  for  a  whole  year  together,  365  days,  day  and  night,  with- 
out any  rest,  or  the  least  intermission  or  abatement.  In  short,  it  will  be  found, 
that  there  will  be  no  satisfying  the  infidel  humor,  with  any  thing  that  is  very 
contrary  to  men's  inclinations :  any  thing  that  they  are  very  averse  to  bear, 
they  would  be  averse  to  believe.  There  are  innumerable  calamities  that  come 
to  pass  in  this  world,  through  the  permission  and  ordination  of  divine  provi* 
dence,  against  which  (were  it  not  that  they  are  what  we  see  with  our  eyes,  and 
are  universally  known  and  incontestable  facts)  this  cavilling  unbelieving  spirit 
would  strongly  object ;  and,  if  they  were  only  proposed  m  the  theory  as  matters 
of  faith,  would  be  opposed  as  exceedingly  inconsistent  with  the  moral  perfec- 
tions of  God  ;  and  the  opinions  of  such  as  asserted  them  would  be  cried  out 
against,  as  in  numberless  ways  contrar}'to  God's  wisdom,  his  justice,  goodness, 
mercy,  &c., — such  as,  the  innumerable  calamities  that  have  happened  to  poor 
innocent  children,  through  the  merciless  cruelty  of  barbarous  enemies ;  their 
being  gradually  roasted  to  death  at  the  fire  by  Indians,  shrieking  and  crying  for 
their  fathers  and  mothers;  the  extreme  pains  they  sometimes  are  tormented  to 
death  with,  by  some  terrible  diseases  which  they  suffer;  the  calamities  that  have 
many  times  been  brought  on  whole  cities,  while  besieged,  and  when  taken  by 
merciless  soldiers,  destroying  all,  men,  women  and  children,  without  any  pity; 
the  extreme  miseries  which  have  been  suffered  by  millions  of  innocent  persons, 
of  all  ages,  sexes  a. id  conditions,  in  times  of  pei^ecution,  when  there  has  been 
no  refuge  to  be  found  on  eaith  ;  yea,  those  things  tliat  come  to  pass  universauy, 
which  all  mankind  are  the  subjects  of,  in  temporal  death,  which  is  so  dreadful  to 
nature,  and  which  the  human  nature  which  Uod  has  made  is  so  extremely  reluc- 
tant to.  There  is  no  trust  at  all  to  such  notions  and  views,  such  leemtWi  as  are 
the  main  ground  of  these  men's  objections  against  the  torments  of  hell,  as  re- 
corded in  the  Scripture.  The  main  thing  is,  that  it  is  terrible,  and  so  seems 
shocking  to  the  inward  apprehension  of  their  minds;  and  this  they  call  a  being 
shocking  to  common  sense,  when  it  Li  indeed  no  otherwise  so,  than  as  it  is  very 
opposite  to  common  inclinations. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  WORCESTER  EDITION 


The  particular  account  given  in  lliis  book,  of  Mr.  Braikcrp,  eavc  that  part  which 
relrites  to  his  hist  exercises  and  his  death,  we  have  been  coni<trained  to  omit  This 
omiPFion  is  not  only  a  mutter  of  necessity,  as  we  had  not  room  for  the  entire  account, 
but  we  tliink  of  propriety,  as  it  consists  almost  wholly  of  extracts  from  Mr.  Brainehd's 
Diar}',  ami  in  liis  own  words.  A  few  brief  remarks  arc  indeed  interspersed  by  Mr. 
Edwards,  to  connect  tlic  extracts,  and  give  the  whole  the  cast  of  a  continued  Narra- 
tive. But  the  account  taken  at  large  is  too  much  of  a  mere  compilation  to  be  num 
bered  properly  among  his  works.  It  will  not  be  possible  we  confess  to  feel  the  perti 
nency  ana  weiprht  of  the  Reflections  which  Mr.  Edwards  has  made  on  tliese  memoirs, 
so  sensibly  as  if  they  had  been  just  read,  as  in  fact  they  are  supposed  to  have  beeo. 
But  if  the  reader  will  consider  what  we  have  inserted,  as  a  specimtn  of  Mr.  Brainkrd's 
iriewB,  exercises  and  cirorts.  as  a  Christian,  a  PreacLHr  and  a  Missionar}',  as  detAtled 
through  more  than  two  hundred  preceding  pages,  he  will  not  be  badly  prepared  lO 
peruse  the  Reflectioi]& 
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REV.   DAVID  BRAINERD, 


Mk  Bra)HERD,  before  he  left  Boston,  had  occasion  to  bear  a  very  full,  plain, 
ind  open  tesinnony  against  that  opinion,  that  the  essence  of  saving  faith  hes  io 
believing  that  Christ  died  for  me  in  particular,  and  that  this  is  the  first  act  of 
faith  in  a  true  oehever's  closing  with  Christ. — He  did  it  in  a  long  conference  he 
had  with  a  gt^iitleman,  that  has  very  publicly  and  strenuously  appeared  to  de- 
fend that  tene«.  He  had  this  discourse  with  him  in  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  considerable  persons,  who  came  to  visit  Mr.  Brainerd  before  he  lef^  the  town, 
and  to  take  their  leave  of  him.  In  which  debate  he  made  this  plain  declara* 
tion,  at  the  same  time  confirming  what  he  said  by  many  arguments,  that  the 
essence  of  saving  faith  was  wholly  left  out  of  that  definition  of  saving  faith 
which  that  gentleman  has  publishtd ;  and  (hat  the  faith  which  he  had  defined, 
had  nothing  of  God  in  it,  nothing  above  nature,  nor  indeed  above  the  power  of 
the  devils;  and  that  all  such  as  had  this  faith,  and  had  no  better,  though  they 
might  have  this  to  never  so  high  a  degree,  would  surely  perish. — And  he  declared 
also,  that  he  never  had  greater  assurance  of  the  falseness  of  the  principles  of 
those  that  mai.itained  such  a  faith,  and  of  their  Hangerous  and  destructive  ten* 
dency,  or  a  more  affecting  sense  of  the  great  delusion  and  misery«of  those  that 
depended  on  getting  to  heaven  by  such  a  faith,  while  they  had  no  better,  than 
he  lately  had  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  at  the  point  to  die,  and  expected 
every  minute  to  pass  into  eternity.  Mr.  Brainerd's  discourse  at  this  time,  and 
the  forcible  reasoninirs  by  which  he  confirmed  what  he  asserted,  appeared  to 
be  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  present ;  as  several  of  them  took  occasion 
expressly  to  manifest  to  him,  before  they  took  leave  of  him. 

When  this  conversation  was  ended,  having  bid  an  affectionate  farewell  to 
his  friends,  he  set  out  in  the  cool  of  the  afternoon,  on  his  journey  to  Northamp 
ton,  attended  by  his  brother,  and  my  daughter  that  went  with  him  to  Boston ; 
and  would  have  been  accompanied  out  of  the  town  by  a  number  of  gentlemen, 
besides  that  honorable  person  who  eave  him  his  company  for  some  miles  on 
that  occasion,  as  a  testin)ony  uf  their  esteem  and  respect,  had  not  his  aversion 
to  any  thing  of  pomp  and  show  prevented  it 

Saturday^  July  25. — I  arrived  here  at  Northampton  ;  having  set  out  from 
Boston  on  Monday,  about  four  o'clock,  P.  m.  In  this  journey,  I  lode  about 
sixteen  miles  a  day  one  day  with  another.  I  was  sometime  extremely  tired 
and  faint  on  the  road,  so  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  roe  to  proceed  any  fur- 
ther :  at  other  times  I  was  considerably  better,  and  felt  some  freedom  both  of 
body  and  mind. 

L(yrd*s  day,  July  26.— This  day  I  saw  clearly,  that  I  should  never  be  hap- 
py ;  yea,  that  God  himself  could  not  make  me  happy,  unless  I  could  be  in  a 
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capacity  to  please  and  glorify  him  forever :  take  away  this,  and  admit  me  into  al! 
the  fine  heavens  that  can  be  conceived  of  by  men  or  angels,  and  I  should  still 
be  miserable  forever. 

Though  he  had  so  far  revived,  as  to  be  able  to  travel  thus  far,  yet  he  mani- 
fested no  expectation  of  recovery :  he  supposed,  as  his  physician  did,  that  his 
being  brought  so  near  to  death  at  Boston,  was  owin^  to  the  breaking  of  ulcers 
in  his  lungs :  he  told  me,  that  he  had  several  such  ilfturns  before,  only  not  to  so 
high  a  degree,  but  as  he  supposed  owing  to  the  same  cause,  viz.,  the  breaking 
of  ulcers ;  and  that  he  was  brought  lower  and  lower  every  time ;  and  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  in  his  last  sickness,  in  Boston,  he  was  brought  as  low  as  it 
was  possible  and  yet  live ;  and  that  he  had  not  the  least  expectation  of  surviv- 
ing the  next  return  of  this  breaking  of  ulcers:  but  still  appeared  perfectly  calm 
in  the  prospect  of  death. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  week  after  he  came  to  Northampton,  he  took 
leave  of  his  brother  Israel,  as  never  expecting  to  sec  him  again  in  this  world; 
he  now  setting  out  from  hence  on  his  journey  to  New  Haven. 

When  Mr.  Brainerd  came  hither,  he  had  so  much  strength  as  to  be  able, 
from  day  to  day,  to  ride  out  two  or  three  miles,  and  to  return ;  and  sometimes 
to  pray  in  the  family  ;  but  from  this  time  he  gradually,  but  sensibly,  decayed, 
and  became  weaker  and  weaker. 

While  he  was  here,  his  conversation  from  first  to  last  was  much  on  the 
same  subjects  as  it  had  been  in  when  in  Boston :  he  was  much  in  speaking  of 
the  nature  of  true  religion  of  heart  and  practice,  as  distinguisheti  from  its  vari- 
ous counterfeits  ;  expressing  his  great  concern,  that  the  latter  did  so  much  pre- 
vail in  many  places.     He  often  manifested  his  great   abhorrence  of  all  such 
doctrines  and  principles  in  religion,  as  in  any  wise  savored  o(y  and  had   any, 
thougli  but  a  remote  tendency  to  Antinomianism ;  of  all  such  notions,  as  seem- 
ed to  diminish  the  necessity  of  holiness  of  life,  or  to  abate  men's  regard  to  the 
commands  of  God,  and  a  strict,  diligent,  and  universal   practice  of  virtue  and 
piety,  under  a  pretence  of  depreciating  our  works,  and  magnifying  God's  free 
grace.     He  ^ake  often,  with  much  detestation,  of  such  experiences  and  pre- 
tended discoveries  and  joys,  as  have  nothing  of  the  nature  of  sanctification  in 
them,  and  do  not  tend  to  strictness,  tenderness,  and  diligence  in  religion,  and 
meekness  and  benevolence  towards  mankind,  and  a  humble  behavior :  and  he 
also  declared,  that  he  looked  on  such  pretended  humility  as  worthy  of  no  regard, 
that  was  not  manifested  by  modesty  of  conduct  and  conversation.     He  spake 
ofieri,  with  abhorrence,  of  the  spirit  and  practice  that  appears  among  the  great- 
er part  of  separatists  at  this  day  in  the  land,  particularly  those  ifi  tlie  eastern 
parts  of  Connecticut;  in  their  condemning  and  separating  from  the  standing 
ministry  and  churches,  their  crying  down  learninj;,  and  a  learned  ministry,  their 
notion  of  an  immediate  call  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  the  forwardness  of 
laymen  io  set  up  themselves  as  public  teachers.     He  had  been  much  convers- 
ant in  the  eastern  part  of  Connecticut,  his  native  place  being  near  to  it,  when 
:he  same  principles,  notions  and  spirit,  bi*t^an  to  operate,  which   have  sinc« 
Drevailed  to  a  greater  height;  and  had  acquaintance  with  some  of  those  per- 
sons who  are  become  heads  and  leaders  of  the  separatists ;  he  had  also  been 
conversant  with  persons  of  the  same  way  elsewhere  :  ami  1  heard  him  say,  once 
and  again,  he  knew  by  his  acquaintance  with  this  sort  of  people,  that  what  was 
chiefly  and  most  generally  in  repute  among  them  as  the  power  of  godline!«s, 
was  an  entirely  dilfert-nt  thing  from  that  true  vital  piety  recommended  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  had  nothing  in  it  of  that  nature.     He  manifested  a  great  dis- 
like of  a  disposition  in  persons  to  much  noise  and  show  in  religion,  and  affect- 
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ing  to  be  abundant  in  proclaiming  and  publishing  their  own  experiences: 
though  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  condemn,  but  approved  of  Christians  speak- 
ing of  their  own  experiences  on  sonje  occasions,  and  to  some  persons,  with  due 
modesty  and  discretion. 

After  he  came  hither,  as  long  as  he  lived,  he  was  much  in  speaking  of  that 
future  prosperity  of  Zion,  that  is  so  often  foretold  and  promised  in  the  Scrip- 
ture :  it  was  a  theme  he  delighted  to  dwell  upon  ;  and  his  mind  seemed  to  be 
carried  forth  with  earnest  concern  about  it,  and  intense  desires,  that  religion 
might  speedily  and  abundantly  revive  and  flourish  ;  though  he  had  not  the  least 
expectation  of  recovery  ;  yea,  the  nearer  death  advanced,  and  the  more  the 
symptoms  of  its  approach  increased,  still  the  more  did  his  mind  seem  to  be  tak- 
en up  with  this  subject.  He  told  me,  when  near  his  end,  tliat  "  he  never  in  all 
his  life,  hnd  his  mind  so  led  forth  in  desires  and  earnest  prayers  for  the  flour- 
ishing of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth,  as  since  he  was  brought  so  exceeding  low 
at  Boston."  He  seemed  much  to  wonder,  that  there  appeared  no  more  of  a 
disposition  in  ministers  and  people  to  pray  for  the  tlourisljing  of  religion  through 
the  world  ;  that  so  little  a  part  of  their  prayei-s  was  generally  taken  up  about 
it  in  their  ifamilies,  and  elsewhere;  and  particularly, he  several  times  expressed 
his  wonder,  that  there  appi-ared  no  more  forwardness  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
posal lately  made,  in  a  memorial  from  a  number  of  ministers  in  Scotland,  and 
sent  over  into  America,  for  united,  extraordinary  prayer,  among  Christ's  minis- 
ters and  people,  for  the  coming  of  Christ's  kingdom  :  juul  he  sent  it  as  his  dy- 
ing advice  to  his  own  congregation  that  they  should  pra.tise  agreeably  to  that 
proposal.* 

Though  he  was  constantly  exceeding  weak,  yet  there  appeared  in  him  a 
continual  care  well  to  improve  time,  and  till  it  up  with  soinelhin-^  thi!  mi'^ht 
be  profitable,  and  in  some  respect  tor  the  glory  of  (hmI  or  tlie  Lrnotl  oi'  men; 
either  profitable  conversation,  or  writing  letters  to  absent  frieinjs,  or  noting 
something  in  his  Diary,  or  looking  over  his  former  wiitint:s^<^>»'»*««*''»g  *hem, 
and  preparing  them  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  others  at  his  deatli.  or  giving 
some  directions  concerning  a  future  contlucling  and  management  of  his  people, 
or  employment  in  secret  devotions.  He  seemed  never  to  be  easy,  however  ill, 
if  he  was  not  doing  som*4hin«^  for  Citnl,  or  in  his  service. 

Alter  he  came  hither,  he  wrote  a  preface  to  a  Diarv  of  the  famous  Mr 
ShepanPs,  having  been  much  urged  to  it  by  those  jrentlemen  in  Hoston,whc 
had  the  crire  of  the  publication  :  which  Diary,  witli  his  preface,  has  since 
been  published. 

in  liis  Diary  for  Lord's  day,  August  9,  he  speaks  o(  Ionising  desires  after 
dea<h,  through  a  sense  of  the  excellency  of  a  state  of  pt  if*rti(»n. 

In  his  Diary  for  Loni's  day,  .August  16,  he  speaks  of  his  having  so  much 
refreshment  of  soul  in  the  house  of  (iotl,  that  it  seemed  to  refresh  his  body. 
And  this  is  not  only  noted  in  his  Diary,  but  was  very  observal)le  to  others ;  it 
was  very  apparent,  not  only,  that  his  mind  was  exhilaratetl  witli  inward  conso- 
lation, but  also  that  his  animal  spirits  and  Ixxlily  streni^th  seemed  to  Ik*  remark- 
ably restored,  as  though  he  had  forgot  his  illness,  liut  this  was  llie  last  lime 
that  ever  he  attended  public  worship  on  the  Sabiiaih. 

On  Tuesday  mornmg  that  week,  I  being  absent  on  a  journey,  he  prayed 

*  I  I.H  con  cremation,  nince  (liis.  frnv*  m-irh  cmt  rh*^rfulne«5i  and  unaniiiii'y  fail'ri  :rt  with  tliis 

dvicv.  and  lia\e  practi^ci  agr«e:ilily  ut  ilie  itrop  >i>at  from  S>u:lutiti  :  and  ha\>  at  iim  -.  .ii'|)«ared 

mttU  uno»Hiition  eni;ajt^inr«ii  and  Urvvmy  of  itpiril  in  (litir  intxtifi:*  iiud  uiiiti- 1  dtvon  tun.  purau- 

ant  to  th;it  piopo<al :  alM  the  Pretbytenrauf  .\«*w  York,  mud  New  Brunnwick.  »ui<-e  thia  have  willi 

one  cviua€ni.  f^Ueii  in  wuh  the  pro|Ki«iiL  a«  iik«ttfiac  aaino  olharaof  GoJ'a  pcaplu  lu  ihuM  pari*. 
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wilh  my  family;  but  not  w'thout  much  difficulty,  for  want  of  bodily  strength; 
and  this  was  the  last  family  prayer  that  ever  he  made. 

He  had  been  wont,  until  now,  frequently  to  ride  out,  two  or  three  miles  * 
but  this  week,  on  Thursday,  was  the  last  time  he  ever  did  so. 

Lord^s  day  ^ugusty  23. — This  ^lorning  I  was  considerably  refreshed  with 
the  thought,  yea,  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the  enlargement  of  Christ's 
kingdom ;  and  I  could  not  but  hope,  the  time  was  at  hand,  when  Babylon  the 
great  would  fall,  and  rise  no  more :  this  led  me  to  some  spiritual  meditations, 
that  were  very  refreshing  to  me.  I  was  unable  to  attend  public  worship  either 
part  of  the  day  ;  but  God  was  pleased  to  afTord  me  fixedness  and  satisfaction 
in  divine  thoughts.  Nothing  so  refreshes  my  soul,  as  when  I  can  go  to  God, 
yea,  to  God  my  exceeding  joy.  When  he  is  so,  sensibly,  to  my  soul,  O,  how 
unspeakably  delightful  is  this ! 

In  the  week  past  I  had  divers  turns  of  inward  refreshing  ;  though  my  body 
was  inexpressibly  weak,  followed  continually  with  agues  and  fevers.  Some- 
times my  soul  centered  in  God,  as  my  only  portion  ;  and  I  felt  that  I  should  be 
forever  unhappy,  if  he  did  not  reign  :  I  saw  the  sweetness  and  happiness  of 
being  his  subject,  at  his  disposal :  this  made  all  my  difficulties  quickly  vanish. 

From  this  Lord's  day,  viz.,  August  23, 1  was  troubled  very  much  with 
vapory  disorders,  and  could  neither  write  nor  read,  and  could  scarcely  live , 
altliough,  through  mercy,  was  not  so  much  oppressed  with  heavy  melancholy 
and  (gloominess,  as  at  many  other  times. 

Until  this  week  he  had  been  wont  to  lodge  in  a  room  above  stairs ;  but  he 
now  grew  so  weak,  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  go  up  stairs  ami  down ; 
Friday  Aufijust  28,  was  the  last  time  he  ever  went  above  stairs  ;  henceforward 
he  betook  liiinselt'  to  a  lower  room. 

On  Wwlnesilay,  September  2,  being  the  day  of  our  public  lecture,  he 
seemed  to  be  refreshed  by  seeing  the  neighboring  ministers  that  came  hither  to 
the  lecture,  and  expressed  a  great  desire  once  more  to  go  to  the  house  of  God 
on  that  day :  and  accordingly  rode  to  the  meeting,  and  attended  divine  service 
while  the  Rev.  Mr.  Woodbridge  of  Hatfiekl  preached.  He  signified  that  he 
supposed  it  to  be  the  last  time  that  ever  he  iiihould  attend  the  public  worship  ; 
as  it  proved.  And  indeed  it  was  the  last  time  that  ever  he  went  out  at  our 
gate  alive. 

On  the  Satunlay  evening  next  following,  he  was  unexpectedly  visited  by  bis 
brother,  Mr.  John  Brainerd.  who  came  to  see  him  from  New  Jersey.  He  was 
much  relVeshed  by  this  unex'])eeled  visit,  this  brother  being  peculiarly  dear  to 
him  ;  and  he  seeineii  to  rejoice  in  a  devout  and  solemn  manner,  to  see  him,  and 
to  hear  tlie  coinloi  li«ble  tidings  he  brought  concerning  the  state  of  his  d«'ar  congre- 
gation of  Christian  Intlians :  and  a  circumstance  of  this  visit,  that  he  was  ex* 
ceeding  glad  of,  was,  that  his  brother  brought  him  some  of  his  private  writ'mgs 
from  New  Jersey,  and  particularly  his  Diary  that  he  had  kept  for  many  years  past 

hordes  day,  Svptemher  6. — I  began  to  read  some  of^  my  private  writmgK, 
which  my  brother  brought  me ;  and  was  considerably  refreshed,  with  what  I 
met  with  in  them. 

Monday,  S^piernber  7. — I  proceeded  farther  in  reading  m}  private  writings, 
and  found  they  had  the  same  effect  upon  me  as  before :  1  could  not  but  rejoice 
and  bless  God  for  what  had  passed  long  ago,  which  without  writing  bad  been 
entirely  lo:iL 

This  evening,  when  1  was  in  great  distress  of  body,  my  soul  longetl  that 
God  sliould  be  glorified  :  I  saw  there  was  no  heaven  but  this.  I  could  not  but 
ipeak  to  the  bystanders  then  of  the  only  happiness,  viz.,  pleasing  God.     O  that 
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I  could  forever  live  to  God  !    The  day  I  trust,  is  at  hand,  the  perfect  day :  O 
the  day  of  deliverance  from  all  sin  ! 

LortTs  day^  September  13. — I  was  much  refreshed  and  engaged  in  medita- 
tion and  writing,  and  found  a  heart  to  act  for  God.  My  spirits  were  refreshed 
and  my  soul  delighted  to  do  something  for  God. 

On  the  evening  follow'mg  that  Lord's  day,  his  feet  began  to  appear  sensibly 
swelled ;  which  thenceforward  swelled  more  and  more ;  a  symptom  of  his  dis- 
solution comine  on. 

The  next  day,  his  brother  John  left  him,  being  obliged  to  return  to  New 
Jersey  on  some  business  of  e:reat  importance  and  necess^ity  ;  intending  to  return 
again  with  all  possible  speed,  hoping  to  see  his  brother  yet  once  more  in  the 
land  of  the  living. 

On  the  Thursday  of  this  week,  September  17,  was  the  last  time  that  ever 
he  went  out  of  his  lodgmg  room.  That  day,  he  was  a^j^am  visited  by  his 
brother  Israel,  who  continued  with  him  thenceforward  until  liis  death.  On  that 
evening,  he  was  taken  with  something  of  a  diarrhoea  ;  which  he  looked  upon 
as  another  sign  of  his  approaching  death  :  whereupon  he  expressed  himself 
thus ;  0,  the  glorious  time  is  now  coming !  I  have  longed  to  serve  Go<l  per- 
fectly :  now  God  will  gratify  those  desires !  And  from  time  to  time,  at  the 
several  steps  and  new  symptoms  of  the  sensible  approach  of  his  dissolution,  he 
was  so  far  from  being  sunk  or  dampen],  that  he  seemed  to  be  animated,  and 
made  more  cheerlul ;  as  l)eing  glad  at  the  appearances  of  deatli's  approach. 
He  often  used  the  epithet,  glorious,  when  speaking  of  the  day  of  his  <leath, 
calling  it  that  glorious  day.  And  as  he  saw  his  dissolution  gradually  approach- 
ing, he  was  much  in  talking  about  it,  with  perfect  calmness  spe akini;  of  a  future 
state;  and  also  settling  all  his  alfairs,  very  particularly  an<l  minutely,  giving 
directions  concerning  what  he  would  have  done  in  one  respect  and  another 
after  he  whs  dead.  Aiul  the  nearer  death  appro  iched,  the  more  desirous  he 
seemed  to  be  of  it.  He  several  limes  spake  of  the  different  kinds  of  willing- 
ness to  die  ;  and  spoke  of  it  as  an  ignoble,  mean  kind  of  willingness  to  die,  to 
be  willing  to  leave  the  body,  only  to  get  rid  of  pain  ;  or  to  go  to  heaven  only 
to  get  honor  and  advancement  there. 

Saturday^  September  19. — Near  night,  while  I  attempted  to  walk  a  little, 
my  thoui^hts  turned  thus:  How  infinitely  sweet  it  is,  to  love  Goii,  and  be  all  for 
him !  Upon  which  it  was  suggesteil  to  me.  You  are  not  an  angel,  not  lively 
and  active.  To  which  my  whole  soul  immediately  replietl,  1  as  sincerely  desire 
to  love  and  glorify  G^xl,  as  any  angel  in  heaven.  Upon  which  it  was  su»>m*st- 
ei\  again,  Hut  you  are  filthy,  not  fit  for  heaven.  Hereupon  in>laiillv  appeared  the 
blessed  robes  of  Christ's  riirhteousness,  which  I  could  not  but  exult  and  triumph 
in :  and  1  viewed  the  infinite  excellency  of  God,  and  my  soul  even  bioke  with 
longings,  that  God  should  be  clorifieil.  1  thought  of  dignity  in  heaven ;  but 
instantly  the  thought  returned,  1  do  not  go  to  heaven  to  get  honor,  but  to  give 
all  iKXssible  glory  and  prais^.  O,  how  I  longed  that  Go<l  should  be  glorified  on 
earth  also!  0,  1  whs  nja«le  for  eternity,  if  Go<l  might  be  glorified  !  H<Ml:i\ 
pains  I  cared  not  for  :  thouirh  1  was  then  in  extremity,  I  never  felt  easier  ;  1  t'elt 
willing  to  gloritv  God  in  that  state  of  IxMJily  distress,  as  long  as  he  plea<e<l  I 
should  contuiue  in  it.  The  }:rave  appeare<l  really  sweet,  and  I  longed  to  ItMige 
my  weary  bones  in  it :  but  O  that  God  might  be  glorified !  This  w;!S  the  bur- 
den of  all  my  cry.  U,  1  knew  I  should  be  active  as  an  angel,  in  heaven ;  and 
that  I  should  be  stripped  of  my  fdthy  garments  !  So  that  there  was  no  objec* 
tion.  But  O,  to  love  and  praise  (lod  moi-e,  to  please  him  forever !  This  my 
soul  panted  after,  and  even  now  pants  for  while  I  write.     O  that  GcmI  might 
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be  glorified  in  Ihe  whole  earth.  Lord,  let  thy  kingdom  come.  I  longed  for  a 
spirit  of  preaching  to  desct^nd  and  rest  on  ministers,  that  they  might  address  the 
consciences  of  men  wilh  closeness  and  power.  I  saw  God  had  the  residue  of 
the  Spirit ;  and  my  soul  longed  it  should  be  poured  from  on  high.  I  could  not 
but  plead  with  Go<l  for  my  dear  congregation,  that  he  would  prtserve  it  and  not 
suffer  his  great  name  to  lose  its  glory  in  that  work  :  my  soul  still  longing,  that 
God  might  be  glorified. 

The  extraordinary  frame  that  he  was  in,  that  evening,  could  not  be  hid ; 
his  mouth  spake  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  hearty  expressing  in  a  very  affect- 
ing manner  much  the  same  things  as  are  written  in  his  Diary  :  and  among 
very  many  other  extraordinary  expressions,  which  he  then  uttered,  \\ere  such 
as  these :  Aly  heaven  is  to  please  God,  and  to  glorify  him,  and  give  all  to  him, 
and  to  be  wholly  devoted  to  his  glory  ;  that  is  the  heaven  I  long  for ;  that  is 
my  religion,  and  that  is  my  happiness  ;  and  always  was,  ever  since  I  suppose  1 
had  any  true  religion  ;  and  all  those  that  are  of  that  religion,  shall  meet  me  in 
heaven.  1  do  not  go  to  heaven  to  be  advanced,  but  to  give  honor  to  God. 
It  is  no  matter  where  I  shall  be  stationed  in  heaven,  whether  I  have  a  high 
or  a  low  seat  tliere ;  but  to  love  and  please  and  glorify  God  is  all :  had  I  a 
thousand  souls,  if  they  were  worth  any  thing,  I  would  give  them  all  to  God ; 
but  I  have  nothing  to  give,  wlien  all  is  done.  It  is  impossible  lor  any  rational 
creature  to  be  happy  without  acting  all  for  God :  God  himself  could  not  make 
him  happy  any  oilier  way.  I  long  to  be  in  heaven,  praising  and  glorifying  God 
with  the  holy  angtis:  all  my  desire  is  to  glorify  Go<l.  My  heart  goes  out  to 
the  burjing  place;  it  seems  to  me  a  desirable  place:  but  0!  to  glorily  God; 
that  is  it ;  that  is  al>ove  all.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me,  to  think  that  I  have 
done  a  little  for  (iod  in  the  world  :  O  !  it  is  but  a  very  small  matter;  yet  I  have 
done  a  little;  and  1  lament  it,  that  I  have  not  done  more  fcr  him.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  world  worth  living  for,  but  doing  good,  and  finishing  GodV  work, 
doing  tlie  work  that  Christ  did.  I  see  nothing  else  in  the  world,  that  can  yield 
any  satisfaction,  besides  living  to  Ciod,  pleasing  him,  and  doing  his  whole  will. 
My  greatest  joy  and  comfort  has  been,  to  do  something  for  promoting  the  interest 
of  religion,  and  the  souls  of  particular  persons:  and  now  in  my  illness,  while 
I  am  full  of  pain  and  distress  from  day  to  day,  all  the  comfort  1  have,  is  in  be- 
ing able  to  do  some  little  char,  or  small  piece  of  work  for  God,  either  by  some- 
thing that  I  say,  or  by  writing,  or  some  other  way. 

He  intermingled  with  these  and  other  like  expressions,  many  pathetical 
counsels  to  those  that  were  about  him  ;  particulaily  to  my  children  and  ser- 
vants. He  appliitl  himself  to  some  of  my  younger  children  at  this  time;  call- 
ing them  to  him,  and  speaking  to  them  one  by  one  ;  setting  before  them,  in  a 
very  plain  manner,  the  natuie  and  essence  of  true  piety,  and  its  great  iiniK>r- 
tance  and  necessity  ;  earnestly  warning  them  not  to  rest  in  any  thing  short  of 
that  true  and  thorough  change  of  heart,  and  a  life  devoted  to  Got! ;  counselling 
them  not  to  be  slack  in  the  great  business  of  religion,  nor  in  the  It  a>t  to  delay 
it ;  enforcing  his  counsels  with  this,  that  his  wonis  were  the  woids  of  a  liying 
man.  Said  he,  I  shall  die  here,  and  here  I  shall  be  buried,  and  here  you  will 
see  my  grave,  and  do  you  remember  what  I  have  said  to  you.  I  am  going  into 
eternity  :  and  it  is  sweet  to  me  to  think  of  eternity  ;  the  eiitilessness  of  it  makes 
it  sweet :  but  O,  what  shall  I  say  to  the  eternity  of  tlie  wicked  !  I  cannot  mention 
it,  nor  think  of  it :  the  thought  is  too  dreadlul.  \Vhen  you  see  my  grave,  then 
remember  what  I  sa.J  to  you  while  1  was  alive  ;  then  think  with  yourself, 
bow  that  man  that  lies  in  that  grave,  counselled  and  waniefl  me  to  prepart 
for  death 
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His  body  seemed  to  be  marvellously  strengthened,  through  the  inward  vigor 
and  lefreshment  of  his  mind ;  so  that,  although  before  he  was  so  weak  that 
he  could  hardly  utter  a  sentence,  yet  now  he  cont'mued  his  most  affecting  and 
profitable  discourse  to  us  for  more  than  an  hour,  with  scarce  any  intermission ; 
and  said  of  it,  when  he  had  done,  it  was  the  last  sermon  that  ever  he  should 
preach. 

This  extraordinary  frame  of  mind  continued  the  next  day  ;  of  which  he  sayi 
in  his  Diary  as  follows. 

Lord's  day  ^  September  20. — Was  still  in  a  sweet  and  comfortable  frame; 
and  was  again  melted  with  desires  that  God  might  be  glorified,  and  with  long- 
ings to  love  and  live  to  him.  Longed  for  the  influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
to  descend  on  ministers,  in  a  speci'^l  manner  And  0, 1  longed  to  be  with 
God,  to  behold  his  gloiy,  and  to  bow  in  his  presence. 

It  appears  by  what  is  noted  in  hia  Diary,  both  of  this  day,  and  the  evening 
preceding,  that  his  mind  at  this  time  was  much  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  the  need  of  the  grace  of  God,  and 
his  special  spiritual  assistance  in  this  work  :  and  it  also  appeared  in  what  he 
expressed  in  conversation  ;  particularly  in  his  discourse  to  his  brother  Israel, 
who  was  then  a  member  of  Yale  College  at  New  Haven,  and  had  been  prose- 
cuting his  studies  an<l  academical  exercises  there,  to  that  end,  that  he  might 
be  fitted  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  was  now  with  him.*  He  now,  and 
from  time  to  time,  in  thU  his  dying  state,  recommended  to  his  brother,  a  life  of 
self-<lenial,  of  weane<lness  from  the  world,  and  devotedness  to  God,  and  an 
earnest  endeavor  to  obtain  much  of  the  grace  of  God's  Spirit,  and  God's  gra- 
cious influences  on  his  heart  ;  representini;  the  great  need  which  ministers  stand 
in  of  them,  and  the  unspeakable  benefit  of  them  from  his  own  experience. 
Among  many  ether  expressions,  he  said  thus:  "When  ministers  feel  these 
special  trracious  influences  on  their  hearts,  it  wonderfully  assists  them  to  come 
at  the  consciences  of  men,  and  as  it  were  to  handle  them  with  hands;  whereas, 
wiiliout  them,  whatever  reason  and  oratory  we  make  use  of,  we  do  but  make 
use  of  stumps  instead  of  hands." 

Monday^  Srplvmhr  21. — I  be<ran  to  correct  a  little  volume  of  my  private 
\iTitings :  God,  1  believe,  remarkably  helped  me  in  it ;  my  strength  was  sur- 
prisingly len^li:ene«l  out,  and  my  thoughts  quick  and  lively,  and  my  soul  re- 
freshed, liopin<j,  it  might  be  a  work  for  God.  O,  how  good,  how  sweet  it  is, 
to  labor  fur  God. 

Tuesday^  September  22. — Was  airain  employed  in  reading  and  correcting, 
and  had  the  same  success,  as  the  day  l)efore.  1  was  exceeding  weak  ;  but  it 
seemed  to  refresh  my  soul,  thus  to  spend  time. 

Wednesday^  Svptembir  23. — 1  finL<hed  my  corrections  of  the  little  piece  fore- 
mentioned,  anil  felt  unc*ommonly  peaceful :  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  now  done  all 
my  work  in  this  world,  and  stoo<l  ready  for  my  call  to  a  better.  As  long  as  I 
see  any  thing  to  be  done  for  (jo<I,  life  is  worth  havini:  :  but  O,  how  vain  and 
unworthy  it  is,  to  live  for  any  lower  i^mW  This  day  I  indite*!  a  letter,  I  think, 
ot  trreat  importance,  to  the  Kev.  Mr  Hyram  in  New  Jersey :  O  that  God  would 
blevs  and  succeed  that  letter,  wlikli  was  written  for  the  benefit  of  his  church  if 
O  that  God  would  purify  the  sons  of  Ltviy  that  his  glory  may  be  advanced  \ 

*  This  younc  jr^ntlrmrin  «asi  an  irurmitum,  noritMui,  itudioos.  umI  hopefvUy  truly  ihoua  person :  then 
app^arrU  in  him  lu^ny  <{UMhiir«  Kivin«c  uoj-o  «•!  ta»  l»  m^  a  »:r«-:it  I  IrK^iiii;  m  his  tUy.  Hut  it  has  plea»- 
ed  Uofl,  gtii«  •  tlie  death  of  hia  bmlhf  r.  to  take  hint  a«ay  n\no.  He  i\\vA  That  winter,  at  New  Haren, «» 
Jan  Ti.  17474?.  of  a  n-  nrous  fi-vrr.  afirr  aJ*»«l  a  fortnii(hl*t  illneaa. 

1  It  wa«  conrrniiiu  ttif  qtu!iftcaliuu«  u?  uiiiti^tcri,  and  tiie  exaaii:t:\'Aon  tad  licentuic  of  ranHlHn— 
fae  the  work  of  the  rauuatry. 
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ThiB  night,  I  endured  a  dreadful  turn,  wherein  my  life  W2ts  expected  scarce  an 
hour  or  minute  together.  But  blessed  be  God,  I  have  enjoyed  considerable 
svreetness  in  divine  things,  this  week,  both  by  night  and  day. 

Thursday^  September  24. — My  strength  began  to  fail  exceedingly  ;  which 
looked  further  as  if  I  had  done  all  my  work  :  however,  I  had  strength  to  fold 
and  superscribe  my  letter.  About  two  1  went  to  bed,  being  weak  and  much 
disordered,  and  lay  in  a  burning  fever  until  night,  without  any  proper  rest.  In 
the  evening  I  got  up,  having  lain  down  in  some  of  my  clothes ;  but  was  in  the 
greatest  distress  that  ever  I  endured,  having  an  uncommon  kind  of  hiccough ; 
which  either  strangled  me,  or  threw  me  into  a  straining  to  vomit ;  and  at  the 
same  time  was  distressed  with  eriping  pains.  O,  the  distress  of  this  evening ! 
I  had  little  expectation  of  my  Jiving  the  night  through,  nor  indeed  had  any 
about  me :  and  I  longed  for  the  finishing  moment !  1  was  obliged  to  repair  to 
bed  by  six  o'clock,  and  through  mercy  enjoyed  some  rest ;  but  was  grievously 
distressed  at  turns  with  the  hiccough.  My  soul  breathed  after  God,  while  the 
watcher  was  with  me :  When  shalll  come  to  God,  even  to  God,  my  exceeding 
joy  ?     O  for  this  blessed  likeness ! 

Friday,  September  25. — This  day,  I  was  unspeakably  weak,  and  little  better 
than  speechless  all  the  day  :  however,  I  was  able  to  write  a  little,  and  felt  com* 
fortably  in  some  part  of  the  day.  O,  it  refreshed  my  soul,  to  think  of  former 
things,  of  desires  to  glorify  God,  of  the  pleasures  of  living  to  him  !  O  my  dear 
God,  I  am  speedily  coming  to  thee,  I  hope !  Hasten  the  day,  0  Lord,  if  it  be 
thy  blessed  will :  0  a}me^  Lord  Je^is^  come  quickly.     Amen.* 

Saturday,  September  26. — I  felt  the  sweetness  of  divine  tljinijs,  this  fore- 
noon ;  and  bad  the  consolation  of  a  consciousness  that  1  was  doin>;  something  tbi 
God. 

Lord's  day,  September  27. — ^This  was  a  very  comfortable  day  to  my  soul ; 
I  think,  I  awoke  with  God.  I  was  enahlrd  to  lift  up  my  soul  to  (iod,  early  this 
morning ;  and  while  I  had  little  bodily  strength,  I  found  frt-njom  to  lift  up  my 
heart  to  God  for  myself  and  others.  Afterwards,  was  pleased  with  the  thoughts 
of  speedily  entering  into  the  unseen  world. 

Early  this  morning,  as  one  of  the  family  came  into  the  i  mh,  he  expressed 
himself  thus:  I  have  had  more  pleasure  this  mornin{X«  than  all  the  drunkards  in 
the  world  enjoy,  if  it  were  all  extracted !  So  much  did  he  estetMu  the  joy  of  faitb 
above  the  pleasures  of  sin. 

lie  felt  that  morning  an  unusual  appetite  to  food,  \v;!i  which  his  mind 
seemed  to  be  exhilaratetl,  as  looking  on  it  a  sii^n  of  the  very  near  approach  of 
death ;  and  said  upon  it,  I  was  born  on  a  Sabbath  day ;  and  I  have  reason  to 
think  I  was  new-born  on  a  Sabbath  da^* ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  die  on  this  Sabbath 
day :  I  should  look  upon  it  as  a  fiivor,  if  it  may  be  the  will  of  God  that  it  should 
be  so :  I  long  for  the  timt  O,  tchy  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming  I  Wh^ 
tarry  the  xtheels  of  his  chariots?  I  am  verj*  willing  to  part  with  all:  1  am 
willing  to  part  with  my  dear  brother  John,  and  never  to  see  him  attain,  to  go  to 
be  forever  with  the  Lord.f  O,  when  I  go  there,  how  will  Goil's  dear  church 
on  earth  be  upon  my  mind! 

Afterwards,  the  same  morning,  being  asked  how  he  did,  he  answerefl,  I  am 

•  "Vhia  WM  thr  last  thftt  ever  lie  »-rote  in  hit  Diary  with  hit  o«rn  KiukI  :  th«xtfh  it  is  cnntinue<l  •  l:ttl« 
fai\ut.,  in  ft  broken  manner,  written  t»y  hit  brolWr  Itmd,  but  jndiif^  by  his  aHiutk  m  ibis  tas  weak  and 
&juk£  sute. 

t  He  kad  hrfore  this  eviwewed  a  desire,  if  it  mifht  be  the  will  of  God,  lo  live  until  his  btolker  refura- 
•d  IroB  NeW'Jersr^  ;  Who  when  he  went  away,  intended,  if  possibh',  to  perform  his  journey  and  retura 
m  a  fortaixht ;  kopinf  once  more  to  meet  his  brother  i&  tke  land  of  tke  hving.  Th«  Ibctai^h:  »aa  mum 
•mt  esyircd»  it  ended  tlte  neat  day. 
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almost  in  eternity ;  I  long  to  be  there.  My  work  is  done ;  I  have  done  with 
all  my  friends ;  all  the  world  is  nothing  to  me ;  I  long  to  be  in  heaven,  prais- 
ing and  glorifying  God  with  the  holy  angels:  all  my  desire  is  to  glorify  God. 
During  the  whole  of  these  last  two  weeks  of  his  life  he  seemed  to  continue 
in  this  frame  of  heart,  loose  from  all  the  world,  as  having  done  his  work,  and 
done  with  all  things  here  below,  having  nothing  to  do  but  to  die,  and  abiding 
in  an  earnest  desire  and  expectation  of  the  happy  moment,  when  his  soul  should 
take  its  flight,  and  go  to  a  state  of  perfection  of  holiness  and  perfect  glorifying 
and  enjoying  God,  manifested  in  a  variety  of  expressions.  He  said,  that  the. 
consideration  of  the  day  of  death,  and  the  day  of  judgment,  had  a  long  time 
been  peculiarly  sweet  to  him.  He  from  time  to  time  spake  of  his  being  willing 
to  leave  the  body  and  the  world  immediately,  that  da^,  that  night,  and  that 
moment,  if  it  was  the  will  of  God.  He  also  was  much  in  expressmg  his  long* 
ings  that  the  church  of  Christ  on  earth  might  flourish,  and  Christ's  kingdom 
here  might  be  advanced,  notwithstanding  he  was  about  to  leave  the  earth,  and 
should  not  with  his  eyes  behold  the  desirable  event,  nor  be  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting it  He  said  to  me,  one  morning  as  I  came  into  the  room,  My  thoughts 
have  been  employed  on  the  old  dear  theme,  the  prosperity  of  God's  church  on 
earth.  As  I  waked  out  of  sleep,  I  was  led  to  cry  for  the  pouring  out  of  God's 
Spirit,  and  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kins;dom,  which  the  dear  Redeemer 
did  and  suflered  so  much  for.  It  is  this  that  especially  makes  me  long  lur  it. 
He  expressed  much  hope  that  a  glorious  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom  was 
near  at  hand. 

He  once  told  me,  tliat  he  had  formerly  longed  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  the  glorious  times  of  the  church,  and  hoped  they  were  coming ; 
and  should  have  been  willing  to  have  lived  to  promote  religion  at  that  time,  if 
that  had  been  the  will  of  God ;  but,  says  he,  I  am  willing  it  should  be  as  it  is; 
I  would  not  have  the  choice  to  make  for  myself  for  ten  thousand  worlds.  He 
expressed,  on  his  death  bed,  a  full  persuasion,  that  he  should  in  heaven  see  the 
pro>perity  of  the  church  on  earth,  and  should  rejoice  with  Christ  therein  :  and 
the  consideration  of  it  seemetl  to  be  highly  pleasing  ami  satisfying  to  his  mincL 
He  also  still  dwelt  much  on  the  great  importance  of  the  work  of  ministers 
of  the  gospel;  and  expressed  his  longings,  that  they  might  be  filled  with  the 
Spirit  of  God  ;  and  manifested  much  desire  to  see  some  of  the  neighboring  min- 
bters,  whom  he  had  some  acquaintance  with,  and  whose  sincere  friendship  be 
was  confident  of,  that  he  micht  converse  freely  with  them,  on  that  subject,  before 
he  died.  And  it  so  happened,  that  he  had  opportunity  with  some  of  them  accord- 
ing to  his  desire. 

Another  thing  that  lay  much  on  his  heart,  and  that  he  spake  of,  from  time  to 
time,  in  these  near  approaches  of  death,  was  the  spiritual  prosperity  of  his  own 
congregation  of  Christian  Indians  in  New  Jersey :  and  when  he  spake  of  them 
it  was  with  peculiar  tenderness ;  so  that  his  speech  would  be  presently  inter- 
niptt*d  and  drowned  with  tears. 

He  also  expressed  much  satisfaction  in  the  disposals  of  Providence,  with 
regard  to  the  circumstances  of  his  death  ;  particularly  that  Go<l  had  before  his 
death  given  him  the  opportunity  he  had  bad  in  Boston,  with  so  many  consider- 
able persons,  ministers  and  others,  to  give  in  hb  testimony  for  God,  and  against 
false  religion,  and  many  mistakes  that  lead  to  it  and  promote  it;  and  thereto  lay 
Sefore  pious  and  charitable  gentlemen,  the  state  of  the  Indians  and  their  neces- 
sities, to  90  good  efTect ;  and  that  God  had  since  given  him  opportunity  to  write 
to  them  further  concerning  these  affairs ;  and  to  write  other  letters  of  importance, 
that  be  hoped  might  be  of  good  influence  with  regard  to  the  state  of  religion 
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•mong  the  Indians,  and  elsewhere,  after  his  death.  He  expressed  great  .hank- 
fulness  (o  God  for  his  mercy  in  these  things.  He  also  mentioned  it  as  what  he 
accounted  a  merciful  circumstance  of  his  death,  that  he  should  die  here.  And 
speaking  of  these  things,  he  said,  God  had  granted  him  all  his  desire;  and  sig- 
nified, that  now  he  could  with  the  greater  alacrity  leave  the  world. 

M(mday,  September  28. — I  was  able  to  read,  and  make  some  few  correc- 
tions in  my  private  writings ;  but  found  I  could  not  write,  as  I  had  done ;  I 
found  myself  sensibly  declined  in  all  respects.  It  has  been  only  from  a  little 
while  before  noon,  until  about  one  or  two  o'clock,  that  I  have  been  able  to  do 
any  thing  for  some  time  past :  yet  this  refreshed  my  heart,  that  I  could  do  any 
thing,  either  public  or  private,  that  1  hoped  was  for  God. 

[This  evening  he  was  supposed  to  be  dying :  he  thought  so  himself,  and 
was  thought  so  by  those  who  were  about  him.  He  seemed  glad  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  near  approach  of  death.  He  was  almost  speechless,  but  his  lips 
appeared  to  move ;  and  one  that  sat  very  near  him,  heard  him  utter  such  expres- 
sions as  these,  Come^  Lord  Jesus ^  come  quickly,  O,  why  w  his  chariot  so  long  in 
coming  I  After  he  revived,  he  blamed  himself  for  having  been  too  eager  to  be 
fi^one.  And  in  expressing  what  he  found  in  the  frame  of  his  mind  at  that  time, 
he  said,  he  then  found  an  inexpressibly  sweet  love  to  those  that  he  looked  upon 
as  belonging  to  Christ,  beyond  almost  all  that  ever  he  felt  before ;  so  that  it 
seemed,  to  use  his  own  words,  like  a  little  piece  of  heaven  to  have  one  of  them 
near  him.  And  beinp;  asked  whether  he  heard  the  prayer  that  was,  at  his  de- 
sire, made  with  him  ;  he  said,  yes,  he  heard  every  word,  and  had  an  uncommon 
sense  of  the  things  that  were  uttered  in  that  prayer,  and  that  every  word  reach- 
ed his  heart. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  viz.,  Tuesday,  September  29,  as  he  lay  in  his 
bed,  he  seemed  to  be  in  an  extraordinary  frame ;  his  mind  greatly  engaged  in 
sweet  meditations  concerning  the  prosperity  of  Zion :  there  being  present  here  at 
that  lime  two  young  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance,  that  were  candidates  for 
the  ministry,  he  desired  us  all  to  unite  in  «nging  a  psalm  on  that  subject,  even 
Zion's  prosperity. — And  on  his  desire  we  sung  a  part  of  the  102d  Psalm.  This 
seemod  much  to  refresh  and  revive  him,  and  gave  him  now  strength;  so  that, 
though  before  he  could  scarcely  speak  at  all,  now  hr  pro«M'»Mlecl,  with  some 
freedom  of  speech,  to  give  his  dying  counsels  to  those  two  young  gentlenu*n 
before  mentioneil,  relating  to  their  preparation  for,  and  prosecution  of  that  great 
work  of  the  ministry  they  were  designed  for;  and  in  particular,  earnestlv  re- 
commending to  them  frequent  secret  fasting  and  prayer:  and  enforced  h»? 
counsel  with  regard  to  this,  from  his  own  experience  of  the  great  comfort  and 
benefit  of  it ;  which,  said  he,  I  should  not  mention,  were  it  not  that  1  am  a 
dying  person.  And  after  he  had  finished  his  counsel,  he  made  a  prayer,  in  the 
audience  of  us  all ;  wherein,  besides  praying  for  this  family,  for  his  brethren, 
and  those  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  for  his  own  congregntion,  he  earnestly 
prayed  for  the  reviving  and  flourishing  of  religion  in  the  world. 

Until  now  he  had  every  day  sat  up  part  ot  the  day ;  but  after  this  he  never 
rose  from  bis  bed.] 

Wtdnesday^  September  30. — I  was  obliged  to  keep  my  bed  the  whole  day, 
through  weakness.  However  ledeemed  a  little  time,  and  with  the  help  of  mjr 
orother,  read  and  corrected  about  a  dozen  pages  in  my  MS.  giving  an  ao» 
count  of  my  conversion. 

Thursday^  October  1.— I  endeavornl  again  to  do  something  by  way  of  writ- 
ing, but  soon  fnun«l  my  powers  of  body  and  mind  utterly  fail.  Felt  not  so 
sweetly  as  when  1  was  able  to  do  something  that  1  hoped  would  do  some  good. 
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In  the  evening,  was  r1i<:composed  and  wholly  delirious;  but  it  was  not  long 
hehre  God  was  pleased  to  give  me  some  sleep,  and  i'ully  composed  my  mind.* 
O,  bKssed  be  God  for  his  great  goodness  to  me,  since  1  was  so  low  at  Mr. 
Broomficld's,  on  Thursday,  June  18,  last  past.  He  lias,  except  those  few  min- 
utes, given  me  the  clear  exercise  of  my  reason,  and  enabled  me  to  labor  much 
for  him,  in  things  both  of  a  public  and  private  nature;  and,  perhaps,  to  do 
more  good  than  1  should  have  done  if  I  had  been  well ;  besides  the  comfortable 
influences  of  his  blesse  I  Spirit,  with  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  refresh  my 
soul.     May  his  name  have  all  the  glory  forever  and  ever.     Amen. 

r-  ->...   n0^\  ..  )    _My  sQyi  ^y3§  ijjjs  jIjij.^  jij  tums.  swcetly  sct  on  God: 

I  longed  to  be  wi:h  him,  that  I  might  behold  his  ulory.  I  ielt  sweetly  disposed 
to  commit  all  to  hi  n,  even  my  dearest  friends,  my  dearest  flock,  and  my  absent 
brother,  and  all  my  concerns  for  time  and  eternity.  0  that  his  kins;<lom  might 
come  in  the  world;  that  they  might  all  love  and  glorify  him,  for  what  he  is  in 
himself;  and  that  th  -  blessed  Redeemer  might  see  of  thr  travail  of  his  soul^ 
and  be  satined.     0  come  Lord  JesuSf  come  qniculy.]     Amen. 

[The  next  evening,  we  very  much  expecttd  his  brother  John  from  New 
Jersey ;  it  being  about  a  week  afier  the  time  that  he  pron(»sed  for  his  return 
when  he  went  away.  And  tlmui^h  our  expectations  were  still  disappointed, 
yet  Mr.  Brainerd  seemed  to  conlinue  unmoved,  in  the  same  cairn  and  penceful 
frame,  that  he  had  before  manifested ;  as  having  resiirned  all  to  GotI,  and  hav- 
ing done  with  bis  friends,  and  with  all  thini::s  below. 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  being  Lord's  day,  October  4,  as  my  daughter 
Jerusha,  who  chiifly  tendid  him,  came  into  the  room,  he  looked  on  her  very 
pleasantly,  and  sai<l.  Dear  Jerusha,  are  you  willini;  to  part  with  me?  I  am 
quite  willing  to  part  with  you  :  I  am  Milling  to  part  with  all  my  fi lends  ;  I  am 
willing  to  part  with  my  dear  br(>ther  John,  althouirh  I  love  him  the  best  of  any 
creature  living :  1  have  (":ir;iitted  him  and  all  UiV  friends  to  GcmI,  ami  can 
leave  them  with  God.  Tiiough  if  I  thought  I  should  n(»t  see  you,  and  be  happy 
with  you  in  another  world,  I  could  not  bear  to  part  with  you.  But  we  ^liall 
spend  a  happy  eternity  together ! 

In  the  evening,  as  one  came  into  the  room  with  a  Bible  in  her  hand,  he  ex- 
nresseti  himself  thus  :  O,  that  dear  book  !  That  lovfly  Iio.tk  !  1  shall  sotm  see 
It  opened !  The  mysteries  that  are  in  it,  and  the  ni\>teiits  of  GotPs  provi- 
dence, will  lie  all  unfolded  ! 

His  distemper  now  very  ap;>arently  preyed  on  his  vitals  in  an  extraordinary 
manner:  not  by  a  sudden  breaking  of  ulcers  in  his  lungs,  as  at  Bostim,  but  by 
a  constant  discharge  of  purulent  matter,  in  great  quantities:  so  \\\A  what  he 
brought  up  by  expectoration,  seemed  to  be  as  it  weremoutht'uls  of  almost  clear 
pus ;  which  was  attended  with  veiy  great  inward  pain  and  distress. 

On  Tues«lay,  Otlober  6,  he  lay  for  a  con^deiahle  time,  as  if  he  were  dying. 
At  which  time,  he  was  heard  to  utter,  in  broken  whispers,  such  expressions  as 
these :  He  will  come,  he  will  not  tarry.  I  sha!!  soon  l>e  in  i^lory.  I  shall  soon 
glorify  God  with  the  anti^els.     But  after  some  inne  he  revivt-d. 

The  next  day,  viz.  Wednesday,  October  7,  his  brother  John  arrivetl,  being 
returned  from  New  Jersey;  where  he  had  been  detainetl  much  longer  than  he 
iDtendetly  by  a  mortal  sickness  prevailing  among  the  Christian  Indians,  and  by 
some  other  tbiogs  in  their  circumstances  that  made  bis  stay  with  them  neces- 

*  Ftom  this  time  fonrud, ht  liad  the  free  ueeofhitreMon  until  the  day  U-fbre  hie  dcmth;  except* 
m^  that  at  eone  lilacs  he  appeared  a  bttle  lo«  for  a  mooieoi,  at  fini  wukiiif  out  of  tlcep. 

t  llerr  eivle  hie  Diary :  theee  aie  the  laat  words  that  are  wntira  in  i*,  '^iihcr  bj  hit  own  hand,  m 
hy  any  oUitr  Uima  kit  mouth. 
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sary.  Mr.  Brainerd  was  affected  and  refreshed  with  seeing  himy  and  appeareo 
fully  satisfied  with  the  reasons  of  his  delay;  seeing  the  interest  of  religion  and 
of  the  souls  of  his  people  required  it 

The  next  day,  Thursday,  October  8,  he  was  in  great  distress  and  agonies  of 
body ;  and  for  the  bigger  part  of  the  day,  was  much  disordered  as  to  (he  exer- 
cise of  his  reason.  In  the  evening  he  was  more  composed,  and  had  the  use  of 
his  reason  well ;  but  the  pain  of  his  body  continued  and  increased.  He  told 
me  it  was  impossible  for  any  to  conceive  of  the  distress  he  felt  in  his  breast. 
He  manifested  much  concern  lest  he  should  dishonor  God,  by  impatience  under 
bis  extreme  agony  ;  which  was  such,  that  he  said,  the  thought  of  enduring  it 
one  minute  longer  was  almost  insupportable.  He  desired  that  others  would  be 
much  in  lifting  up  their  hearts  continually  to  God  for  him,  that  God  would 
support  him,  and  give  him  patience.  He  signified  that  he  expected  to  die  that 
night ;  but  seemed  to  fear  a  longer  delay :  and  the  disposition  of  his  mind  with 
regard  to  death  appeared  still  the  same  that  it  had  been  all  along.  And  not- 
withstanding his  bodily  agonies,  yet  the  interest  of  Zion  lay  still  with  great 
weight  on  his  mind  ;  as  appeared  by  some  considerable  discourse  he  had  that 
evening  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Billing,  one  of  the  neighboring  ministers,  who  was 
then  present,  concerning  the  great  importance  of  the  work  of  the  ministry,  &c. 
And  afterwards,  when  it  was  very  late  in  the  night,  he  had  much  very  proper 
and  profitable  discourse  with  his  brother  John,  concerning  his  congregation  in 
New  Jersey,  and  the  interest  of  religion  among  the  Indians.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  night,  his  bodily  distress  seemed  to  rise  to  a  greater  height  than  ever; 
and  he  said  to  those  then  about  him,  that  it  was  another  thing  to  die,  than 
people  imagined;  explaining  himself  to  mean  that*  they  were  not  aware  what 
bodily  pain  and  anguish  is  undergone  before  dfath.  Towards  day,  his  eyes 
fixed:  and  he  continued  lying  immovable,  until  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  then  expired,  on  Friday,  October  9,  1747,  when  his  soul,  as  we  may 
well  concliule,  was  received  by  his  dear  Lord  and  Master,  as  an  eminently 
faithful  -servant,  into  that  state  of  {)erfection  of  holiness,  and  fruition  of  God, 
which  he  had  so  often  and  so  ardently  longed  for ;  and  was  welcomed  by  the 
glorious  assembly  of  the  upper  world,  as  one  peculiarly  fitted  to  join  them  in 
their  blessed  employments  and  enjoyments. 

Much  rt^pect  was  shown  to  his  memory  at  his  funeral;  which  was  on  the 
Monday  following,  after  a  sermon  preached  the  same  day,  on  that  solemn  occa- 
sion. His  funeral  was  attended  by  eight  of  the  neighboring  ministers,  and 
seventeen  other  gentleman  of  liberal  education,  and  a  great  concourse  of  people.] 


REFLECTIONS  AND  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PRECEDING  ME- 
MOIRS OF  MR-  BRAINERD. 

1  We  have  here  an  opportunity,  as  I  apprehend,  in  a  very  lively  instance, 
to  see  the  nature  of  true  religion ;  and  the  manner  of  its  o})eration,  when  ex- 
empli Sed  in  a  high  degree  and  powerful  exercise.  Particularly  it  may  be  wor* 
thy  to  be  observed, 

1.  How  greatly  Mr.  Brainerd's  religion  differed  from  that  of  some  pretend- 
ers to  the  experience  of  a  clear  work  of  saving  converBion  wrought  on  their 
hearts ;  who,  depending  and  living  on  that,  settle  in  a  ooM,  carel&«  and  car- 
nal frame  of  mind,  and  in  a  neglect  of  thorough,  earnest  religion,  in  the  stated 
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practice  of  it.  Although  his  convictions  and  conversion  were  in  all  respects 
exceeding  clear  and  very  remarkable ;  yet  how  far  was  he  from  acting  as 
though  he  thought  he  had  got  through  his  work,  when  once  he  had  obtained  com- 
fort, and  satisfaction  of  his  interest  in  Christ,  and  title  to  heaven !  On  the 
contrary,  that  work  on  his  heart,  by  which  he  was  brought  to  this,  was  with 
him  evidently  but  the  beginning  of  his  work,  his  first  entering  on  tlie  great 
business  of  religion  and  the  service  of  God,  his  first  setting  out  in  his  race. 
His  work  was  not  finished,  nor  his  race  ended,  until  life  was  ejided  ;  agreeable 
to  frequent  Scripture  representations  of  the  Christian  life.  He  continued  press- 
ing forward  in  a  constant  manner,  forgetting  the  things  that  were  behind,  and 
reaching  forth  towards  the  things  that  were  before.  His  pains  and  earnestness 
in  the  business  of  religion  were  rather  increased  than  diminished,  after  he  had 
received  comfort  and  satisfaction  concerning  the  safety  of  his  slate.  Those 
divine  principles,  which  after  this  he  was  actuated  by,  of  love  to  God,  and 
longings  and  thirstings  after  holiness,  seemed  to  be  more  effectual  to  engage 
him  to  pains  and  activity  in  religion,  than  tear  of  hell  had  been  before. 

Ami  as  his  conversion  was  not  the  end  of  his  work,  or  of  the  course  of  his 
diligence  and  strivings  in  religion  ;  so  neither  was  it  the  end  of  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  of  Gml  on  his  heart :  but  on  the  contrary,  the  beginning  of  that 
work;  the  beiriMning  of  his  spiritual  discoveries,  and  holy  views;  the  first 
dawning  of  ilie  light,  which  thenceforward  increased  more  and  more;  the  be- 
ginning of  his  holy  affections,  his  sorrow  for  sin,  his  love  to  God,  his  rejoicing 
in  Christ  Jesus,  his  longings  after  holiness.  And  the  powerful  operations  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  these  things,  were  carrie<l  on.  from  the  day  of  his  convei^ion 
in  a  continued  course,  to  his  dying  day.  His  religious  exptriences,  his  admira 
lion,  his  joy  and  praise,  and  flowing  affections,  dul  not  only  hold  up  to  a  con 
fiiderable  height  tor  a  tew  days,  weeks  or  months,  at  first,  while  hope  and  com 
fort  were  new  things  with  him  ;  and  then  ixrudually  <lwindle  and  die  away 
until  they  came  to  almost  nothing,  and  so  leave  him  without  any  sensible  o* 
remarkable  experience  of  spiritual  discoveries,  or  holy  and  divine  atlections,  fo* 
months  together ;  as  it  is  with  many,  who.  alter  the  iiewnrss  of  things  is  over 
loon  come  to  that  pass,  that  it  is  ai^ain  with  iliein  very  much  as  it  used  to  be 
before  their  supposed  conversion,  with  resptvl  to  aiiy  present  views  of  Goifs 
glory,  of  Christ's  excellency,  or  of  the  beauty  of  <livin»'  things ;  an«i  with  re- 
spect to  any  present  thirstings  for  God,  or  ardent  out^ungs  of  their  st»uls  after 
divine  ohjtM  s:  hut  only  now  and  then,  they  have  a  comloitabi-  reflection  on 
tliinifs  they  have  met  with  in  times  past,  and  are  something  affected  with  them  ; 
and  so  rest  easy,  thinking  all  things  are  well  :  th-v  h.r.e  had  a  gomi  clear  work, 
and  their  state  is  sate,  and  they  doubt  not  h  .;  ..•  \  shall  goto  heaven  when  they 
die.  llow  far  otherwise  was  it  with  Mr.  Brainerd,  than  it  is  with  such  persons  ! 
His  experiences,  instead  of  dying  away,  were  evidently  of  an  increasing  nature. 
His  first  1  »ve  and  other  holy  alfections,  even  at  the  beginninL^,  were  very  great; 
but  after  months  and  years,  U'Came  much  gi eater  and  more  remarkable;  and 
the  spiritual  exercises  of  his  inmd  continu«*il  exceeding  great, thou«:h  nott*qually 
90  at  all  times,  yet  usually  so,  without  indulged  reinibsness,  and  without  habitual 
dwindhng  and  dying  away,  even  until  his  decease.  They  began  in  a  time  of  gen- 
eral deadiies*s  all  over  the  land,  and  were  greatly  increastnl  in  a  time  of  gen*  ral  re- 
viving of  religion.  And  when  religion  decajeil  again,  and  a  general  deadness 
returneil,  his  exi>erience8  weresti!!  kept  up  in  their  height,  and  his  holy  exercises 
maiDtained  in  their  life  and  vieor ;  and  so  continue«l  to  be  in  a  general  course, wher- 
ever he  was,  and  whatever  his  circumstances  were,  afnong  English  and  Indians, 
in  company  and  alone,  in  towns  and  cities,  and  in  the  howling  wilderness  in 
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rckness  and  in  health,  living  and  dying.  This  is  agreeable  to  Scripture  dtt* 
criptions  of*  true  and  right  religion,  and  of  the  Christian  life.  The  change  that 
was  wrought  in  hira  at  his  conversion,  was  agreeable  to  Sciipture  representations 
of  that  change  which  is  wrought  in  true  conversion  ;  a  great  change,  and  an 
abiding  change,  rendering  him  a  new  man,  a  new  creature:  not  only  a  change 
as  to  hope  and  comfort,  and  an  apprehension  of  his  own  good  estate ;  and  a 
transient  change,  consisting  in  high  flights  of  passing  aflections ;  but  a  change 
of  nature,  a  change  of  the  abiding  habit  and  temper  of  his  mind.  Nor  a  par* 
tial  change,  merely  in  point  of  opinion,  or  outward  reformation ;  much  less  a 
change  from  one  error  to  another,  or  from  one  sin  to  another  ;  but  a  univer- 
sal change,  both  internal  and  ex^rnal ;  as  from  corrupt  and  dangerous  princi- 
ples in  religion,  unto  the  belief  of  the  truth,  so  from  both  the  habits  and  ways 
of  sin,  unto  universal  holiness  of  heart  and  practice  ;  from  the  power  and  service 
of  Satan,  unto  God. 

2.  His  religion  did  apparently  and  greatly  differ  from  that  of  many  high 
pretenders  to  religion,  who  are  frequently  actuated  by  vehement  emotions  of 
mind,  and  are  carried  on  in  a  course  of  sudden  and  strong  impressions,  and 
Bupposetl  high  illuminations  and  immediate  discoveries,  and  at  the  same  time 
are  persons  of  a  virulent  zeal,  not  according  to  knowledge. 

His  convictions,  preceding  his  conversion,  did  not  arise  from  any  frightful 
impressions  on  his  imagination,  or  any  external  images  and  ideas  of  fire  and 
brimstone,  a  swurd  of  vengeance  drawn,  a  dark  pit  open,  devils  in  terrible 
shapes,  &c.,  strongly  fixed  in  his  mind.  His  sight  of  his  own  sinfulness  did  not 
consist  in  any  imagination  of  a  heap  of  loathsome  material  fillhiness  within 
liiiu  ;  nor  did  his  sense  of  the  hardness  of  his  heart  consist  in  any  bodily  feeling 
in  his  breast,  something  h<*rd  and  heavy  like  a  stone,  nor  in  any  imagination 
whatever  of  such  a  nature. 

His  first  discovery  of  Go<l  or  Christ,  at  his  conversion,  was  not  any  strong 
ilea  of  any  exttrnal  glory  or  brightness,  or  majesty  and  beauty  of  countenance, 
or  pleasant  voice ;  nor  was  it  any  supposed,  immediate  manifestation  of  God's 
love  to  him  in  particular ;  nor  any  imagination  of  Christ's  smiling  face,  arms 
open,  or  words  immediately  spoken  to  him,  as  by  name,  revealing  Christ's  love 
to  him ;  either  words  of  Scripture,  or  any  other  ;  but  a  manifestation  of  God's 
glory,  and  the  beauty  of  his  nature,  as  supremely  excellent  in  itself;  powerfully 
drawing,  and  sweetly  captivating  his  heart ;  bringing  him  to  a  hearty  desire  to 
exalt  God,  set  him  on  the  throne,  and  gi^e  him  supreme  honor  and  glory,  as 
the  king  and  sovereign  of  the  universe ;  and  also  a  new  sense  of  the  infinite 
wisiloni,  suitableness  and  excellency  of  the  way  of  salvation  by  Christ;  power- 
fully engaging  his  wh<»li  -.iil  to  embrace  this  way  of  salvation,  and  to  delight 
in  it.  His  first  faith  did  not  consist  in  believing  that  Christ  loved  him,  and  died 
for  him,  in  particular.  His  first  comfort  was  not  from  any  secret  suggestion  of 
Goifs  eternal  love  to  him,  or  that  Go<l  was  reconcilnl  to  him,  or  intended  great 
mercy  f<»r  him,  by  any  such  texts  as  these :  iSW,  be  *»/'  good  cheer,  thy  sins  are 
forgivin  thtc  ;  Fior  not,  lam  thy  God^Su:,,  or  in  any  such  way.  On  the  con- 
tiary,  when  GchI's  gloiy  was  first  discovered  tc  him,  it  was  without  any  thought 
of  salvation  as  his  own.  His  first  experience  of  the  sanctifying  and  comforting 
power  ol  Gotfs  Spirit  did  not  begin  in  some  bodily  sensation,  any  pleasant 
warm  feeling  in  his  breast,  that  he,  as  some  others,  called  the  feeling  of  the  love 
of  Christ  in  him,  and  being  full  of  the  Spirit.  How  exceeding  far  were  his 
experiences,  at  his  first  ooDTersion,  from  things  of  such  a  nature ! 

And  if  we  look  through  the  whole  series  of  his  experieoces,  from  his  con- 
version to  bis  death,  we  shall  find  none  of  this  kind 
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Mr.  Brainerd's  religion  was  not  selfish  and  mercenary :  his  lore  to  God 
was  primarily  and  princ* pally  for  the  supreme  excellency  of  his  own  nature, 
and  not  built  on  a  preconceived  notion  ihat  God  loved  him,  had  received  him 
mio  favor,  and  had  done  great  ihings  for  him,  or  promised  great  things  to  him: 
so  his  joy  was  joy  iu  God,  and  not  in  himself.  We  see  by  his  Diary  how,  from 
time  to  time,  through  the  course  of  his  life,  his  soul  was  filled  with  ineffable 
sweetness  atid  comfort.  But  what  was  the  spring  of  this  strong  and  abiding 
consolation  1  Not  so  much  the  consideration  of  the  sure  grounds  he  had  to  thinK 
that  his  state  was  goo<l,  that  God  had  delivered  him  from  hell,  and  that  heaven 
was  his ;  or  any  tiioughts  concerning  his  own  distinguished  happy  and  exalted 
circumstances,  as  a  high  favorite  of  heaven :  but  the  sweet  meditations  and  cn- 
xertaining  views  he  had  of  divine  things  without  himself;  the  affecting  con- 
siderations ami  lively  ideas  of  God's  infinite  glory,  his  unchangeable  blessedness, 
his  sovereionty  and  universal  dominion  ;  together  with  the  sweet  exercises  of 
love  to  (5o(l,  jiiving  himself  up  to  him,  abasing  himself  before  him,  denying 
dimself  for  liitu,  depending  upon  him,  acting  for  his  glory,  diligently  serving 
him  ;  and  the  pleasing  prospects  or  hopes  he  had  of  a  future  advancement  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  &c 

it  appears  plainly  and  abundantly  all  along,  from  his  conversion  to  his  death, 
that  that  beaut),  that  sort  of  good,  which  was  the  great  object  of  the  new  sense 
of  his  mind,  the  new  relish  and  appetite  given  him  in  conversion,  and  thencefor- 
ward maintained  and  increaMfd  in  his  heart,  was  holiness,  conformity  to  God, 
living  to  God,  ami  glorifying  him.  This  was  what  drew  his  heart ;  this  was 
the  ct litre  of  his  soul ;  this  was  the  occean  to  which  all  the  streams  of  his  reli- 
gious affections  tended  :  this  was  the  object  that  engaged  his  eager  thirsting  de- 
sires and  earnest  pursuits :  he  knew  no  true  excellency  or  happiness  but  this :  this 
WHS  what  In*  Ionised  lor  most  vehemently  and  constantly  on  earth;  and  this  was 
with  him  the  l)eauty  and  blessedness  of  heaven ;  which  made  him  so  much 
and  so  ollen  to  long  for  that  world  of  glory  ;  it  w  as  to  be  perfectly  holy,  and 
perfectly  exercised  in  the  holy  employments  of  heaven ;  thus  to  glorify  God 
and  enjoy  him  forever. 

His  religious  illuminations,  affections  and  comfort,  seemed  to  a  great  degree 
to  Ih*  attended  with  evangelical  humiliation  ;  consisting  in  a  sense  of  his  own 
ul'.  I  iii^uf!i<!ieni'y,  despicableness  and  o<liousnes<;  with  an  answerable  dispo- 
sition and  frame  of  heart.  How  deeply  afiecte<i  was  he  almost  contiinially  with 
his  great  detects  in  religion ;  with  his  vast  distance  from  that  spirituality  and 
hoi)  frame  of  mind  that  became  him  ;  with  his  ignorance,  pride,  dt-adness,  unstea* 
diness,  barrenness  I  He  was  not  only  affected  with  the  remembrance  of  his  former 
sinfulnt^s,  lK*l'ore  his  conversion,  but  with  the  sense  of  his  present  vileness  and 
polluticm.  He  was  not  only  disposed  to  think  meardy  of  himself  as  before  God, 
and  in  comparison  of  him  ;  but  amongst  men,  and  as  compared  with  them  :  he 
was  apt  to  think  other  saints  better  than  he ;  yea,  to  look  on  himself  as  the 
meanest  aini  least  of  saints;  yea,  very  often  as  the  vilest  and  worst  of  mankind. 
And  notwithstanding  his  great  attaimnertts  in  spiritual  knowleilge,  yet  we  find 
(here  i<  M*arre  any  thing  that  he  is  more  frequently  affected  and  abased  with  a 
Sense  of,  than  hi^  iiriiorance. 

How  eminently  di<l  he  appear  to  be  a  meik  and  quiet  spirit,  resembling  the 
lamb-like,  dove-like  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ !  How  lull  of  love,  meekness, quiet- 
n«-Ks,  loigiveiiess  arui  mercy!  His  love  was  not  merely  a  fondness  and  zeal 
for  a  pai'y,  hut  a  universal  benevolence;  very  often  exercised  in  the  most 
sensible  arul  ardent  love  to  his  greatest  opposeri  and  enemies.  His  love  and 
lucekiitk/^  wer«!  u(»t  a  mere  pretence,  an  outward  profession  and  show;  but  they 
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were  effectual  things^  manifested  in  expensive  and  painful  deeds  of  love  an^ 
kindness;  and  in  a  meek  behavior;  readily  confessing  faults  under  the  greatest 
trials,  and  humbling  himself  even  at  the  feet  of  those  from  whom  he  supposed 
he  had  suffered  most ;  and  from  time  to  time,  very  frequently  praying  lor  his 
enemies,  abhorring  the  thoughts  of  bitterness  or  resentment  towards  ihem.  I 
scarcely  know  where  to  look  for  any  parallel  instance  of  self-denial,  in  these 
respects,  in  the  present  age.  He  was  a  person  of  great  zeal;  but  how  did  he 
abhor  a  bitter  zeal,  and  lament  it  where  he  saw  it  I  And  though  he  was  once 
drawn  into  some  degrees  of  it,  by  the  force  of  prevailing  example,  as  it  were  in 
bis  childhood ;  yet  how  did  he  go  about  with  his  heart  bruised  and  broken  in 
pieces  for  it  all  his  life  after ! 

Of  how  soft  and  tender  a  spirit  was  he  !  How  far  were  his  experiences, 
hopes  and  joys,  from  a  tendency  finally  to  stupify  and  harden  him,  to  lessen 
convictions  and  tenderness  of  conscience,  to  cause  him  to  be  less  Effected  with 
present  and  past  sins,  and  less  conscientious  with  respect  to  future  sins,  more 
easy  in  the  neglect  of  duties  that  are  troublesome  and  inconvenient,  more  slow 
and  partial  in  complying  with  difficult  commands,  less  apt  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
appearance  of  his  own  defects  and  transgressions,  mote  easily  induced  to  a 
compliance  with  carnal  appetites !  On  the  contrary,  how  tender  w<is  his  con- 
science! How  apt  was  his  heart  to  smite  him  !  How  easily  and  greatly  was 
he  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  moral  evil !  How  great  and  constant  was  his 
jealousy  over  his  own  heart!  How  strict  his  care  and  watchfulness  agaiust 
sin !  How  deep  and  sensible  were  the  woun.ls  that  sin  made  in  his  conscience ! 
Those  evils  that  are  generally  accounted  small,  were  almost  an  insupportable 
buiden  to  him;  such  as  his  inward  deficiencies,  his  having  no  more  love  to 
God,  finding  within  himself  any  slackness  or  dulness  in  religion,  any  unsteadi- 
ness, or  wandering  frame  of  mind,  &c.  How  did  tiie  con:^ideration  of  such 
things  as  these  oppress  and  abase  him,  and  fill  him  with  inward  shame  and 
confusion !  His  love,  and  hope,  though  they  were  such  as  cast  out  a  servile 
fear  of  hell,  yet  they  were  such  as  were  attended  with,  and  abundantly  cherish- 
ed and  promoted,  a  reverential  filial  fear  of  God,  a  dread  of  sin,  and  of  God's 
holy  displeasure.  His  joy  seemed  truly  to  be  a  rejoicing  with  trembling.  His 
assurance  and  comfort  differed  greatly  from  a  fal^e  rnthusia^tic  confidence  and 
joy,  in  that  it  promoted  and  maintained  mourning  for  sin.  Holy  iiiourning, 
with  hiin,  was  not  only  the  work  of  an  houi  or  a  day,  at  his  first  conveiMon  ; 
but  sorrow  for  sin  was  like  a  wound  constantly  running  :  he  was  a  mourner  for 
sin  all  his  ihivs.  He  did  not,  after  he  received  comfort  and  full  satisfaction  of 
the  forgiveness  of  all  his  >ins,  and  the  safety  of  his  state,  forget  his  past  sins, 
the  sins  of  his  youth,  that  were  committed  before  his  conversion  ;  but  the  re- 
membrance of  them,  trom  time  to  time,  revived  in  his  heart,  with  renewed 
grief. — ^I'hat  in  Kzek.  xvi.  63,  was  cviiiently  fulfilled  in  him.  That  thou  mayest 
remember f  and  he  confounded ^  and  never  open  thy  mouth  any  more^  bicause  of 
thy  shame  ;  ulien  I  am  pacified  toward  thee  for  all  that  thou  hast  done,  Aiid 
bow  lastingly  did  the  sins  that  he  coinmitteti  after  his  conversion,  affect  and 
break  his  heart !  If  he  did  any  thing  whereby  he  thought  he  had  in  any  res- 
pect dishonoretl  Go«i,  and  wounded  the  interest  of  religinn,  he  had  never  done 
with  calling  it  to  mind  with  sorrow  and  bitterness:  though  he  was  assured  tha* 
God  bad  forgiven  it,  yet  he  never  forgtive  himself:  his  past  sorrows  and  fears 
made  no  satisfaction  with  him;  but  still  the  wound  renews  and  bleeils  afresh, 
•gain  and  again.  And  his  present  sins,  that  he  daily  found  in  himself,  W€*re  aa 
occasion  of  daily,  sensible  and  deep  sorrow  of  iieart. 

His  religious  aflections  and  joys  were  not  like  those  of  some,  who  bavr 
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rapture  and  mio;hty  emotions  from  time  to  time  in  company ;  but  have  very 
little  affection  m  rt* tireraent  and  secret  places.  Though  he  was  of  a  very 
sociable  temper,  and  loved  the  company  of  saints,  and  delighted  very  much  in 
religious  conversation  and  in  social  worship ;  yet  his  warmest  affections,  and 
their  greatest  effects  on  animal  nature,  and  his  sweetest  joys,  were  in  his  closet 
devotions,  and  solitary  transactions  between  God  and  his  own  soul ;  as  is  very 
observable  through  his  whole  course,  from  his  conversion  to  his  death.  He 
delighted  greatly  in  sacred  retirements;  and  loved  to  get  quite  away  from  all 
the  world,  to  converse  with  God  alone,  in  secret  duties. 

Mr.  Brainerd's  experiences  and  comforts  were  very  far  from  being  like 
those  of  some  persons,  which  are  attended  with  a  spiritual  satiety,  and  put  an 
end  to  religious  desires  and  longings,  at  least  to  the  edge  and  ardency  of  them; 
resting  satisfied  in  their  own  attainments  and  comforts,  as  having  obtained  their 
chief  end,  which  is  to  extinguish  their  fears  of  hell,  and  give  them  confidence  ot 
the  favor  of  Go<l. — How  far  were  his  religious  affections,  refreshments,  and 
satisfactions,  from  such  an  operation  and  influence  as  this!  On  the  contrary, 
how  were  they  always  attended  with  longings  and  thirstings  after  greater  de- 
grees of  conformity  to  God!  And  the  greater  and  sweeter  his  comforts  were, 
the  more  vehement  were  his  desires  after  holiness.  For  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  his  longings  were  not  so  much  after  joyful  discoveries  of  God's  love,  and 
clear  views  of  his  title  to  future  advancement  and  eternal  honoi^  in  heaven ;  as 
after  more  of  present  holiness,  gteater  spirituality,  a  heart  more  engagt-d  for 
God,  to  love  and  exalt  and  depend  on  him,  an  ability  better  to  serve  him,  to 
do  nioif  for  his  i^lory,  and  to  do  all  that  he  did  with  more  of  a  regard  to  Christ 
as  his  rii^Iiteousncss  and  strength  ;  and  after  the  enlargement  and  advancement 
of  Christ's  kini;dom  in  the  eartk  And  his  desires  were  not  idle  wishings  and 
\v(.  il  iluii<,  !)iit  V ;,  li  a^  wtif  powerful  and  effectual,  to  animate  him  to  the 
earnest,  t-agii  |'ur-ull  of  thcso  things,  with  utmost  diligence,  and  unfainting 
labor  and  self-denial.  His  comforts  never  put  an  end  to  his  seeking  after  God, 
and  striving  to  obtain  his  grace ;  but  on  the  contrary,  greatly  engaged  and  en- 
larged him  therein. 

His  religion  did  not  consist  only  in  experience,  without  practice.  All  his 
inward  illuminations,  affections  and  comforts  si*emed  to  have  a  direct  tendency 
to  practice,  and  to  issue  in  it ;  and  this  not  merely  a  practice  h»'<iatively  good, 
fr«  •  tVoni  gross  arts  of  irrelii;ion  and  immortality:  but  a  practice  positively  holy 
and  Christian,  in  a  serious,  devout,  humble,  nieclc,  merciful,  charitable,  and  b^ 
neficent  c>nveiSHti«)n  ;  making  tht*  service  of  (im},  and  our  I/>rd  Jesus  Christ, 
the  great  business  of  lift*,  which  he  was  dt'vottxl  to,  and  pursued  with  the 
greatest  earnestness  and  diligence  to  the  end  of  his  days,  through  all  trials.  In 
him  was  to  be  seen  the  rii;lit  way  of  being  lively  in  religion.  His  liveliness  in 
religion  did  not  consi'^t  merely  or  mainly  in  his  being  lively  with  the  tcms^tie, 
but  in  deed  ;  not  in  being  forward  in  piofessirm  and  outward  show,  and  abun- 
dant in  declaring  his  own  experiences  ;  but  chi«fly  in  being:  active  and  abtmdant 
in  the  IalM)rs  and  duties  of  religion ;  not  slothful  in  business,  iNit  fervent  in  spirit, 
servini;  th»-  Loid,  and  serving  his  l'-  MTafion  according  to  the  will  of  (lod. 

It  cannot  be  pietended,that  the  reason  why  he  so  much  abhoned  and  con- 
demned the  noli(»ns  and  experiences  of  those  whose  first  faith  consists  in  believ- 
ing that  Christ  is  theirs,  and  that  Christ  died  for  them ;  without  any  previous 
experience  of  union  of  heart  to  him,  for  his  excellency,  as  he  is  in  himself,  and 
not  for  his  supposed  love  to  them  ;  and  who  judge  of  their  interest  in  Christ, 
their  justification,  and  God^s  love  to  them,  not  by  their  sanctification  and  the 
exercises  and  iiruits  of  grace,  but  by  a  supposed  immediate  witaewi  of  the  Spirit 
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by  inward  sup^geslion;  I  say  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that  the  reason  >»hy  be  so 
much  detested  and  condemned  such  opinions  and  experiences,  was,  that  he  was 
of  a  too  legal  spirit ;  either  that  he  never  was  dead  to  the  law,  never  experi- 
enced a  thorough  work  of  conviction,  was  never  fully  brought  off  from  his  own 
righteousness,  and  weaned  from  the  old  covenant,  by  a  thorough  legal  humilia- 
tion; or  that  afterwards,  he  had  no  great  degree  of  evangelical  humiliation,  not 
living  in  a  deep  sense  of  his  own  emptiness,  wretchedness,  poverty,  and  absolute 
dependence  on  the  mere  grace  of  God  through  Christ.  For  his  convictions  of 
sin,  preceiling  his  fii-st  consolations  in  Christ,  were  exceeding  deep  and  tho- 
rough ;  his  trouble  and  exercise  of  mind,  by  a  sense  of  sin  and  misery,  very 
great  and  long  continued ;  and  the  light  let  into  his  mind  at  his  conversion  and 
m  progressive  sanctification,  appears  to  have  had  its  genuine  humbling  influence 
upon  him,  to  have  kept  him  low  in  his  own  eyes,  not  confiding  in  hmiself,  but 
in  Christ,  living  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  Gody  and  looking  for  the  merc^  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  to  eternal  life. 

Nor  can  it  be  pretended,  that  the  reason  why  he  condemned  those,  and 
other  things,  which  this  sort  of  people  call  the  very  heitiht  of  vital  religion,  and 
the  power  of  godliness,  was,  that  he  was  a  dead  Christian,  and  lived  in  the 
dark  (as  they  express  themselves),  that  his  experiences,  though  they  might  be 
true,  were  not  great ;  that  he  did  not  live  near  to  God,  had  but  a  small  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  and  had  but  a  dim  sight  of  spiritual  things.  If  any,  after  they 
have  read  the  preceding  account  of  Mr.  Brainerd's  life,  will  venture  to  pretend 
thus,  they  will  only  show  that  they  themselves  are  in  the  dark,  and  do  indeed 
put  darkness  for  hght^  and  light  frr  darkness, 

II.  The  foregoinji:  account  of  Mr.  Brainerd's  life  may  afford  matter  of  con- 
viction, that  thtre  is  indeed  such  a  thing  as  true  experimental  religion,  arising 
from  immediate  divine  influences,  supernaturally  enlightening  and  convincing 
the  mind,  and  powerfully  impressing,  quickening,  sanctifying  and  governing 
the  heart ;  which  religion  is  indeed  an  amiable  thing,  of  happy  tendency,  and 
of  no  hurtful  consequence  to  human  society  ;  notwithstanding  there  having  been 
so  many  pretences  and  appearances  of  what  is  called  experimental  vital  religion, 
that  have  proved  to  be  nothing  but  vain,  pernicious  enthusiasm. 

If  any  insist,  that  Mr.  Bramerd^s  religion  was  enthusiasm,  and  nothing  but 
a  strange  heat,  and  blind  fervor  of  mind,  arising  from  the  strong  !.irjri«s  and 
dreams  of  a  notional,  whimsical  brain  ;  I  would  ask,  if  it  be  so,  that  such  things 
as  these  are  the  fruits  of  enthusiasm,  viz.,  a  great  degree  of  honesty  and  sim- 
plicity, sincere  and  earnt^t  desires  and  endeavors  to  know  and  do  whatever  is 
right,  and  to  avoid  every  thing  that  is  wrone  :  a  high  degree  of  love  to  Go<l, 
delight  in  the  perfections  of  his  nature,  plaein'T  the  happiness  of  life  in  him  ; 
not  only  in  contemplating  him,  but  in  being  active  in  pleasing  ami  serviucr 
him;  a  firm  ami  undoubting  belief  in  the  Messiah,  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
the  great  Prophet  of  God,  and  King  of  Goil's  rhurch  ;  together  with  great  k>ve 
to  him,  delight  and  coinplacH;nce  in  the  way  of  salvation  by  him,  and  longing 
for  the  enlar(;eint*nt  of  his  kintrdom  ;  earnest  desires  that  GoA  may  be  glorified, 
and  the  Messiah's  kingdom  advanceil,  whatever  instruments  are  made  use  ot  ; 
uncommon  resignation  to  the  will  of  (jo«I,  and  that  under  vast  trials;  great  and 
universal  benevolence  to  mankind,  reaching  all  sorts  of  persoas  without  distinc- 
tion, manifested  in  sweetness  of  speech  and  behavior,  kind  treatment,  mercy, 
liberality,  and  earnest  seeking  the  good  of  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men ;  at- 
tended with  extraordinary  humility,  meekness,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  lov# 
lo  enemies ;  and  a  ?reat  abhorrence  of  a  contrary  <:pirit  and  practice ;  not  only 
a»  appearing  in  othi^rs,  but  whereinsoever  it  ha«l  appeared  in  himself;  causing 
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ihe  most  bitter  repentance,  and  brokenness  of  heart  on  account  of  any  past  in- 
stances of  such  a  conduct:  a  modest,  discreet  and  decent  deportment,  among 
superiors,  inferiors  and  equals ;  a  most  diligent  improvement  of  time,  and 
eariie:st  care  to  lose  no  part  of  it;  great  watchfulness  against  all  sorts  of  sin, 
of  heart,  speech  and  action:  and  thi^  example  and  these  endeavors  attended 
with  most  happy  fruits,  and  ble&sed  eiiccLs  on  others,  in  humanizing,  civilizing, 
and  wonderfully  reforming  and  transforming  some  of  the  most  brutish  savages; 
idle,  immoral,  drunkards,  murderers,  gross  idolaters,  and  wizards;  bringing 
them  to  permanent  sobriety,  diligence,  devotion,  honesty,  conscientiousness,  and 
charity  :  and  the  foregoing  amiable  virtues  and  successful  labors  all  ending  at 
last  in  a  marvellous  peace,  unmovable  stability,  calmness  and  resignation,  in 
the  sensible  approaches  of  death ;  with  longing  for  the  heavenly  state ;  not 
only  for  the  honors  and  circumstantial  advantages  of  it,  but  above  all,  for  the 
moral  perfections,  and  holy  and  blessed  employments  of  it :  and  these  things 
in  a  person  indisputably  of  a  good  understanding  and  judgment :  I  say  »*♦'  «'! 
these  things  are  the  fruits  of  enthusiasm,  why  should  not  enthusiasm  be  thouL^ht 
a  desirable  and  excellent  thing?  For  what  can  true  religion,  what  can  the  best 
philosophy  do  more  ?  If  vapors  and  whimsey  will  bring  men  to  the  most 
thorough  virtue,  to  the  most  benign  and  fruitful  morality;  and  will  maintain  it 
through  a  course  of  life,  attended  with  many  trials,  without  affectation  or  self- 
exaltalion,  and  with  an  earnest,  constant  hearing  testimony  against  the  wildness, 
the  extravagances,  the  bitter  zeil,  assuniinij  behavior,  and  separating  spirit  of 
enthusiasts ;  and  will  do  all  this  more  etfectually,  than  any  thini;  else  has  ever 
done  in  any  plain  known  instance  that  can  be  pnHJiiced ;  if  it  be  so,  I  say,  what 
cause  then  has  the  world  to  prize  and  pray  for  this  blessed  whimsicalness.  and 
these  benign  sort  of  vapors  ! 

IIL  The  precetling  history  serves  to  confirm  those  doctrines  usually  called 
the  doctrines  of  grace.  For  if  it  \k-  allowed  that  there  is  truth,  substance  or 
value  in  the  main  of  Mr.  Brainenfs  religion,  it  will  undoubtedly  follow,  that 
those  doctrines  are  divine :  sin^e  it  is  evident,  that  the  whole  of  it,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  is  acconling  to  that  M-luvne  of  thiuirs ;  all  built  on  those  apprehen- 
sions, notions,  and  views,  that  are  prodnceil  and  established  in  the  mind  by 
thosf  doct lines,  lie  was  hroui^ht  by  doctrines  of  this  kind  to  his  awakeninu^, 
and  deep  concern  about  things  of  a  spiritual  and  eternal  nature;  and  by  these 
doctrines  his  convictions  were  maintaineil  and  carrieil  on  ;  and  his  conversion 
was  evidently  altogether  agreeahlf  ;•»  this  M-h«*nie,  but  by  no  means  agreeing 
with  the  contrary  ;  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  Arininian  notion  of  con- 
veision  or  repentance.  His  conversion  was  plandy  foun<l(*«l  in  a  clear,  strong 
conviction,  and  undoubting  persuasion  id'  the  truth  of  those  things  apper- 
taining to  theSL*  d  >ctrines,  wliieli  Ariuinians  inost  object  against,  and  which 
his  own  mind  had  contended  mn>{  about.  And  his  conversion  was  no  contirm- 
ing  and  perfecting  of  moral  principles  and  habits,  by  use  and  practice,  and  his 
own  labor  in  an  industrious  disciplining  himself*,  tOi^ether  with  the  concurring 
9U:]^gestions  and  conspiring  aids  of  (jthPs  Spirit :  but  entirely  a  supernatural 
work,  at  once  turning  him  from  darkness  to  marvellous  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  sin  to  the  dominion  of  divine  and  holy  principles;  an  effect,  in  no  re- 
gard protluced  by  bis  strength  or  labor,  or  obtained  by  bis  virtue ;  and  not  ac- 
complished until  be  was  fii^t  brought  to  a  full  conviction  that  all  his  own  vir- 
tue, strength,  labors  and  endeavors,  could  never  avail  any  thing  to  the  produ- 
cing or  procuring  this  effect 

A  very  little  while  before,  his  mind  was  full  of  (he  same  cavils  against  the 
doctrines  of  God*8  sovereign  grace,  which  are  made  by  Arminian^ ;  onH  hl« 
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eart  was  full  even  of  a  raging  opposition  to  them.  And  God  was  pleased  to 
perform  this  good  work  in  him  just  after  a  full  end  had  been  put  to  this  cavil- 
mg  and  opposition ;  after  he  was  entirely  convinced,  that  he  was  dead  in  sin, 
and  was  in  the  hands  of  God,  as  the  absolutely  sovereign,  unobliged,  sole  dis- 
poser and  author  of  true  holiness.  God's  showing  him  mercy  at  such  a  time, 
IS  a  confirmation,  that  this  was  a  preparation  for  mercy  ;  and  consequently,  that 
these  things  which  he  was  convinced  of  were  true :  while  he  opposed  these 
things,  he  was  the  subject  of  no  such  mercy  ;  though  he  so  earnestly  sought  it, 
and  prayed  for  it  with  so  much  painfulness,  care  and  strictness  in  religion :  but 
when  once  his  opposition  is  fully  subdued,  and  he  is  brought  to  submit  to  the 
truths  which  he  before  had  opposed,  with  full  conviction,  then  the  mercy  he 
sought  for  is  granted,  with  abundant  li^ht,  great  evidence,  and  exceeding  joy, 
and  he  reaps  the  sweet  fruits  of  it  all  his  life  after,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
dtodow  of  death. 

In  his  conversion  he  was  brought  to  see  the  glory  of  that  way  of  salvation 
by  Christ,  that  is  taught  in  what  are  called  the  doctrines  of  grace  ;  and  thence- 
forward with  unspeakable  joy  and  complacence,  to  embrace  and  acquiesce  in 
that  way  of  salvation.  He  was  in  his  conversion,  in  all  respects,  brought  to 
those  views,  and  that  state  of  mind,  which  these  doctrines  show  to  be  neces- 
sary.  And  if  his  conversion  was  any  real  conversion,  or  any  thing  besides  a 
mere  whim,  and  if  the  religion  of  his  life  was  any  thing  else  but  a  series  of 
freaks  of  a  whimsical  mind,  then  this  one  grand  principle,  on  which  depends 
the  whole  difference  between  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  is  undeniable,  viz.,  that 
the  grace  or  virtue  of  truly  good  men,  not  only  differs  from  the  virtue 
of  others  in  degree,  but  even  in  nature  and  kind.  If  ever  Mr.  Brainerd 
was  truly  turned  from  sin  to  God  at  all,  or  ever  became  truly  religious, 
none  can  reasonably  doubt  but  that  his  conversion  was  at  the  time  when 
he  supposed  it  to  hv.  The  change  he  then  experienced,  was  evidently  the 
greatt-st  moral  change  that  ever  he  passed  under ;  and  he  was  then  apparently 
first  brought  to  that  kind  of  religion,  that  remarkable  new  habit  and  teniper  oi 
mind,  whkh  \\v  h«  Id  all  his  life  after.  The  narration  shows  it  to  be  different, 
in  nature  and  kind,  tVom  all  that  ever  he  was  the  subject  of  before.  It  wasev- 
idently  wrouglit  at  once,  without  fitting  and  preparing  his  mind,  by  gradually 
convincing  it  more  and  more  of  the  same  truths,  and  bringing  it  nearer  and 
nearer  to  such  a  temper :  for  it  was  soon  after  his  mind  had  been  remarkably 
full  of  blasphemy*  and  a  vehement  exercise  of  sensible  enmity  against  God, 
and  great  op|M»sitioii  to  those  truths,  whicl^  he  was  now  brought  with  his  whole 
soul  to  embract,  and  rest  in,  as  divine  and  glorious,  and  to  place  his  happiness 
in  the  conteinpJHtion  and  improvement  of.  And  he  himself  (who  was  surely 
best  able  to  judge)  declares,  that  the  dispositions  and  affections,  which  were  then 
given  him,  and  thenceforward  maintained  in  him,  \%(Te  most  sensibly  and  cer- 
tainly, perfectly  different  in  theit  natuie,  from  all  that  ever  he  was  tne  subject 
of  btloie,  or  that  he  ever  had  any  conception  of.  This  he  ever  stoo«i  to  and 
was  {HTeniptory  in  (as  what  he  certainly  knew)  even  to  his  death.  He  must 
be  looketl  u|X)n  as  capable  of  judging  ;  he  had  opportunity  to  know  :  he  had 
practised  a  great  deal  of  religion  befoie,  wasexceeiiing  strict  and  conscientious, 
und  had  continued  so  for  a  long  time ;  had  various  religious  affections,  with 
which  he  often  flattered  himself,  and  sometimes  pleased  himself  as  being  now 
in  a  gooii  estate.  And  after  he  had  those  new  experiences,  that  began  in  bis 
conversion,  they  were  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life;  long  enough  for  him 
tborouglily  to  ob>erve  their  nature,  and  compare  them  with  what  had  been  be- 
fore.    Doubtless  he  was  compos  maUis  ;  and  was  at  least  one  of  so  good  a& 
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understanding  and  judgment,  as  to  be  pretty  well  capable  c/  discerning  and 
comparing  the  things  tnat  passed  in  his  own  mind. 

It  is  further  observable,  that  his  religion  all  along  operated  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  tended  to  confirm  his  mind  in  the  doctrines  of  God's  absolute  sovereignly, 
man's  universal  and  entire  dependence  on  God's  power  and  grace,  &c.  The 
more  religion  prevailed  in  his  heart,  and  the  fuller  he  was  of  divine  love,  and 
of  clear  and  delightful  views  of  spiritual  things,  and  the  more  his  heart  was  en- 
gaged in  God's  service ;  the  more  sensible  he  was  of  the  certainty  and  the  ex- 
cellency and  importance  of  these  truths,  and  the  more  he  was  affected  with 
them,  and  rejoiced  in  them.  And  he  declares  particularly  that  when  he  lay 
for  a  long  while  on  the  verge  of  the  eternal  world,  often  expecting  to  be  in  that 
world  in  a  few  minutes,  yet  at  the  same  time  enjoying  great  serenity  of  mind, 
and  clearness  of  thought,  and  being  most  apparently  in  a  peculiar  manner  at  a 
distance  from  an  entlmsiastical  frame,  he  at  that  time  saw  clearly  the  truth  of 
those  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  which  are  justly  styled  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
and  never  felt  himself  so  capable  of  demonstrating  the  truth  of  them. 

Si)  that  it  is  very  evident  Mr.  Brainerd's  religion  was  wholly  correspondent 
to  what  is  called  the  Calvinistical  scheme,  and  was  the  effect  of  those  doctrines 
applied  to  his  heart:  and  certainly  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  effect  was  good, 
uir.le>s  we  turn  Atheists  or  Deists.  I  would  ask  whether  there  be  any  such 
tl.ing  in  reality,  as  Christian  devotion?  If  there  be,  what  is  it?  What  is  its 
naiure  ?  And  what  its  just  measure  ?  Should  it  not  be  in  a  great  decree  ? 
We  read  abundantly  in  Scripture,  of  loving  God  with  all  Jie  heart,  with  all  the 
soul,  with  all  the  mind,  and  with  all  the  strength,  of  delightmg  in  God,  of  rejoic- 
ing in  the  Lord,  rejoicing  with  joy  unspeakable  and  lull  ol  glory,  the  soul's 
magnifying  the  Lord,  thirsting  for  GchI,  hungering  and  thirblint:  after  righteous- 
ness, the  soul's  breaking  for  the  longing  it  hath  to  God's  judgments,  prayin;r  to 
Goii  with  groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered,  mourning  lor  sin  with  a  broken 
heart  and  contrite  spirit,  &c.  How  full  is  the  book  of  Psalms,  and  otiier  parts 
of  Sciipture,  of  such  things  as  these!  Now  wherein  do  these  things,  as  ex- 
pressed by,  and  appearing  in  Mr.  Brainerd,  either  the  thin^^s  themstlvt»s,  or 
their  effi-cts  and  fruits,  differ  from  the  Scripture  representations  ?  These  things 
he  was  brought  to  by  that  strange  and  wonderful  transforniation  of  the  man, 
which  he  called  his  conversion.  And  does  not  this  well  a^ree  with  what  is  so 
ollen  said,  in  Old  Testament  and  New,  concerning  the  giving  of  a  new  heart, 
creating  a  ri<^ltt  >|>iri:.  :t  In-iuij^  nnc  w<(l  in  the  spirit  of  the  mind,  a  being  sanc- 
tified throughout,  becoming  a  new  creature,  &c  ?  Now  where  is  there  to  be 
found  an  Arminian  conveision  or  repentance,  consisting  in  so  great  «nd  admi- 
rable a  change  ?  Can  the  Arminians  produce  an  instance,  within  this  age,  and 
so  plainly  within  our  reach  and  view,  of  such  a  reformation,  such  a  transforma- 
tion of  a  man,  to  scriptural  devotion,  heavenly-mindetlness,  and  true  Christian 
morality,  in  one  that  before  lived  without  these  things,  on  the  foot  of  their  prin- 
ciples, and  throtigh  tlie  influence  of  their  doctrines  ? 

And  here  is  worthy  to  be  considered,  not  only  the  effect  of  Calvinistical 
doctrines,  as  they  are  called,  on  Mr.  Brainerd  himself,  but  also  the  effect  of  the 
same  doctiines,  as  taught  and  inculcated  by  him,  on  others.  It  is  abundantly 
preter<ied  and  asserted  of  late,  that  these  doctrines  tend  to  undermine  the  very 
Ibundatioas  of  all  religion  and  morality,  and  to  enervate  and  vacate  all  reasona- 
ble motives  to  the  exercise  and  practice  of  them,  and  lay  invincible  stumbUng- 
blocks  before  infidels,  to  hinder  their  embracing  Christianity ;  and  that  the  coq 
irar}'  doctrines  are  the  fruitful  principles  of  virtue  and  goodness,  set  religion  od 
•ts  right  basis,  represenl  it  in  an  amiable  light,  give  its  motives  their  full  lorce. 
Vou  l.  84 
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and  recommend  it  to  the  reason  and  common  sense  of  mankind.  But  where 
can  they  find  an  instance  of  so  great  and  signal  an  effect  of  their  doctrines,  iL 
bringing  infidels,  who  were  at  such  a  distance  from  all  that  is  civil,  human, 
sober,  rational,  and  Christian,  and  so  full  of  inveterate  prejudices  against  these 
things,  to  such  a  degree  of  humanity,  civility,  exercise  of  reason,  self-denial, 
and  Christian  virtue?  Arminians  place  religion  in  morality:  let  them  bring 
an  instance  of  their  doctrines  producing  such  a  transformation  of  a  people  in 
point  of  morality.  It  is  strange,  if  the  all-wise  God  so  orders  things  in  his 
providence,  that  reasonable  and  proper  means,  and  his  own  means,  which  he 
himself  has  appointed,  should  in  no  known  remarkable  instance  be  instrumen- 
tal to  produce  so  goocl  an  effect;  an  effect  so  agreeable  to  his  own  woixl  ana 
mind,  and  that  very  effect  for  which  he  appointed  these  excellent  means ;  thai 
they  should  not  be  so  successful  as  those  means  which  are  not  his  own,  but  very 
contrary  to  them,  and  of  a  contrary  tendency ;  means  that  are  in  themselve:! 
very  absurd,  and  tend  to  root  all  religion  and  virtue  out  of  the  world,  to  pro- 
mote and  establish  infidelity,  and  to  lay  an  insuperable  stumbling-block  beforf 
pagans,  to  hinder  their  embracing  the  gospel :  I  say,  if  this  be  the  true  state  ti/ 
the  case,  it  is  certainly  pretty  w^onderfuf,  and  an  event  worthy  of  some  attention 
I  know  that  many  will  be  ready  to  say,  it  is  too  soon  yet  to  glory  in  the 
work,  that  has  been  wrought  among  Mr.  Brainerd's  Indians ;  it  is  best  to  wait 
and  see  the  final  event :  it  may  be,  all  will  come  to  nothing  by  and  by :  to 
which  I  answer,  not  to  insist  that  it  will  not  follow,  according  to  Arminian  prin* 
ciples,  they  are  not  now  true  Christians,  really  pious  and  godly,  though  they 
should  fall  away  and  come  to  nothing,  that  I  never  supposed  every  one  of  those 
Indians,  who  in  profession  renounced  their  heathenism  and  visibly  embraced 
Christianity,  and  have  had  some  appearances  of  piety,  will  finally  prove  true 
converts:  if  two  thirds,  or  indeed  one  half  of  them,  as  great  a  proportion  as 
there  is  in  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  should  {  t  isevere,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  show  the  work  wrought  among  them,  to  have  been  truly  admirable  and  glo- 
rious. But  so  much  of  permanence  of  their  religion  has  already  appeared,  as 
shows  it  to  be  something  else  besides  an  Indian  humor  or  good  mood,  or  any 
transient  effect  in  the  conceits,  notions,  and  afft*ctions  of  these  ignorant  people, 
excited  at  a  particular  turn,  by  artful  management.  For  it  is  now  more  llinn 
three  years  ago,  that  this  work  began  among  them,  and  a  remarkable  change 
appeared  in  many  of  them ;  since  which  time  the  number  of  vbible  converts 
has  greatly  increased :   and  by  repeatetl  accounts,  from  several  hands,  they  still 

Eenerally  persevere  in  diligent  religion  and  strict  virtue.  1  think  worthy  to  be 
ere  inserted,  a  letter  from  a  young  gentleman,  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  one 
of  those  appointed  by  the  honorable  Commissioners  in  Boston,  as  Missionaries 
to  the  Heathen  of  the  Six  Nations,  so  called ;  who,  by  their  order,  dwelt  with 
Mr.  John  Brainerd,  amont^  these  Christian  Indians,  in  order  to  their  being  pre- 
pared for  the  business  of  their  mission.  The  letter  was  written  from  thence  to 
bis  parents  here  in  Northampton,  and  is  as  follows. 

Honored  and  dear  Parent,:         '^•^™'''-  •"  -^"^  •''^«y. •'«'••  l^,  1747-8. 

After  a  long  and  uncomfortable  journey,  by  reason  of  bad  weather,  I  arriv- 
ed at  Mr.  Brainerd's  the  sixth  of  this  instant,  where  I  design  to  stay  this  win- 
ter ;  and  as  yet,  upon  many  accounts,  am  well  satisfied  with  my  coming  hither. 
The  state  and  circumstances  of  the  Indians,  spiritual  and  temporal,  much  exceed 
what  I  expected.  1  have  endeavored  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  state  of  the 
Indians,  in  geneial,  with  particular  persons,  and  with  the  school,  as  much  as  the 
short  time  I  have  been  here  would  admit  of.    .\im1  notwithstanding  my  expeo^ 
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tations  were  very  rauch  raised,  from  Mr.  David  Brainerd's  Journal,  and  from 
particular  informations  from  him,  yet  I  must  confess,  that  in  many  respects,  they 
were  not  equal  to  that  which  now  appears  to  me  to  be  true,  concerning  the  glo- 
rious work  of  divine  grace  amongst  the  Indians. 

The  evening  after  1  came  to  town,  I  had  opportunity  to  see  the  Indians 
together,  whilst  the  Rev.  Mr.  Arthur  preached  to  them ;  at  which  time  there 
appeared  a  very  general  and  uncommon  seriousness  and  solemnity  in  the  con« 
e^regation :  and  this  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  effect  of  an  inward  sense  of  the 
importance  of  divine  truths,  and  not  because  they  were  hearing  a  stranger; 
which  was  abundantly  confirmed  to  me  the  next  Sabbath,  when  there  was  the 
same  devout  attendance  on  divine  service,  and  a  surprising  solemnity  appear- 
ing in  the  performance  of  each  part  of  divine  worship.  And  some  who  are 
hopefully  true  Christians,  appear  to  have  been  at  that  time  much  enlivened  and 
comforted,  not  from  any  observable  commotions  then,  but  from  conversation 
afterwards :  and  others  seemed  to  be  under  pressing  concern  for  their  souls.  I 
have  endeavored  to  acquaint  myself  with  particular  persons,  many  of  whom 
seem  to  be  very  humble  and  growing  Christians ;  although  some  of  them,  as  I 
am  informetl,  were  before  their  conversion  most  monstrously  wicketl. 

Religious  conversation  seems  to  be  very  pleasing  and  delightful  to  many, 
and  especially  that  which  relates  to  the  exercises  of  the  heart.  And  many 
here  do  not  seem  to  be  real  Christians  only,  but  growing  Christians  also ;  as 
well  in  doctrinal,  as  experimental  knowledge.  Besides  my  conversation  with 
particular  persons,  I  have  had  opportunity  to  attend  upon  one  of  Mr.  Brainerd*8 
catechetical  lectures,  where  i  w*as  surprised  at  their  readiness  in  answering  ques- 
tions which  they  had  not  been  used  to ;  although  Mr.  Brainerd  complained 
much  of  their  uncommon  deficiency.  It  is  surprising,  to  see  this  people,  who, 
not  long  since  were  led  captive  by  Satan  at  his  will,  and  living  in  the  practice 
of  all  manner  of  abominations,  without  the  least  sense  even  of  moral  honesty, 
yet  now  living  soberly  and  regularly,  and  not  seeking  every  man  his  ow*n,  but 
every  man,  in  some  sense  his  neighbor's  good  ;  and  to  see  those,  who  but  a  little 
while  past,  knew  nothing  of  the  true  God,  now  worshipping  him  in  a  solemn 
and  devout  manner,  not  only  in  public,  but  in  their  families,  and  iu  secret,  which 
is  manifestly  the  case ;  it  being  a  difficult  thing  to  walk  out  in  the  woods  in 
the  morning,  without  disturbing  persons  at  their  secret  devotion.  And  it  seems 
wonderful,  that  this  should  be  the  case,  not  only  with  adtdt  persons,  but  with 
children  also.  It  is  observable  here,  that  many  children,  if  not  the  children  in 
general,  retire  into  secret  places  to  pray.  And  as  far  as  at  present  I  can  judge^ 
tliis  is  not  the  elfect  of  custom  and  fashion,  but  of  real  seriousness  and  thought- 
fulness  about  their  souls. 

I  have  frequently  gone  into  the  school,  and  have  spent  consid«;rable  time 
there  amongst  the  children  ;  and  have  been  surpri^^ed  to  see,  not  only  their  dili- 
gent  attendance  upon  the  business  of  the  school,  but  also  the  proficiency  they 
have  made  in  it,  in  reading  and  writing,  and  in  their  catechisms  of  divers  sorts 
It  seems  to  be  as  pleasing  and  as  natural  to  the  children  to  have  their  books  in 
their  hands,  as  it  does  lor  many  others  to  be  at  play.  I  have  gone  into  a  house 
where  there  has  been  a  number  of  children  accidentally  gathered  together,  and 
observed,  that  ever)'  one  had  his  book  in  his  hand,  and  was  diligently  studying 
of  iL  There  is  to  the  number  of  about  thirty  of  these  children,  who  can  ariswcr 
to  all  the  qtiestions  in  the  assembly's  catechism ;  and  the  bigger  part  of  them 
are  able  to  do  it,  with  the  proofs,  to  the  fourth  commandment.  I  wish  there 
were  many  such  schools :  I  confess  that  I  never  was  acquainted  with  such  an 
one,  in  many  respects.    O  that  what  God  has  done  here  may  prove  to  be  the 
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beginning  of  a  far  more  glorious  and  extensive  work  of  grace  among  (he  Hea* 
then.     I  am  your  obedient  and  dutiful  son,  Job  Stbong. 

P.  S.  Since  the  date  of  this,  I  have  had  opportunity  to  attend  upon  anothei 
of  Mr.  Brainerd's  catechetical  lectures;  and  truly  I  was  convinceti,  that  Mr 
firainerd  did  not  complain  before  #f  hLs  people's  defects  in  answering  to  ques- 
tions proposed,  without  reason  :  for  although  their  answers  at  that  time  ex- 
ceeded my  expectations  very  much ;  yet  their  performances  at  this  lecture  very 
much  exceeded  them. 

IV.  Is  there  not  much  in  the  preceding  memoirs  of  Mr.  Brainerd  to  teach 
and  excite  us  to  duty,  who  are  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  all  that 
are  candidates  for  this  great  work  ?  What  a  deep  sense  did  he  seem  to  have 
of  the  greatness  and  importance  of  that  work,  and  with  what  weight  did  it  lie 
on  his  mind !  How  sensible  was  he  of  his  own  insufficiency  for  this  work;  and 
how  great  was  his  dependence  on  God's  sufficiency  !  How  solicitous,  that  he 
might  be  fitted  for  it !  And  to  this  end.  how  much  time  did  he  spend  in  prayer 
and  fasting,  as  well  as  reading  and  meditation  ;  giving  himself  to  these  things  ! 
How  did  he  dedicate  his  whole  life,  all  his  powers  and  talents  to  God ;  and  for- 
sake and  renounce  the  world,  with  all  its  pleasing  and  ensnaring  enjoyments, 
that  he  might  be  wholly  at  liberty,  to  serve  Christ  in  this  work;  and  to  please 
him  who  had  chosen  him  to  be  a  soldier,  under  the  Captain  of  our  salvation  ! 
With  what  solicitude,  solemnity,  and  diligence,  did  he  devote  himself  (o  God  our 
Saviour,  and  seek  his  presence  and  blessing  in  secret,  at  the  time  of  his  ordina- 
tion !  And  how  did  his  whole  heart  appear  to  be  constantly  engaged,  his 
whole  time  employed,  and  his  whole  strength  spent  in  the  business  he  then 
solemnly  undertook,  and  was  publicly  set  apart  to  !  And  his  history  shows  us 
the  right  way  to  success  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  sought  it  as  a  resolute 
soldier  seeks  victory,  in  a  siege  or  battle;  or  as  a  man  that  runs  a  race,  for  a 
great  prize.  Anliiiated  with  love  to  Christ  and  souls,  how  did  he  labor  always 
fervently,  not  only  in  word  and  doctrine,  in  public  and  private,  but  in  prayers 
day  and  night,  wrestling  with  God  in  secret,  ant!  travailing  in  birth,  with  unut- 
terable groans  and  agonies,  until  Christ  was  formed  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
to  whom  he  was  sent !  How  did  he  thirst  for  a  blessing  on  his  ministry  ;  and 
wUchfor  souhjas  one  ifmt  must  give  accni/n/ !  How  did  he  ^o  Jorth  in  the 
strength  of  the  Lord  God  ;  seeking  and  depciiding  on  a  special  influence  of  the 
Spirit  to  assist  and  succeed  him  !  And  what  was  the  happy  fruit  at  last,  though 
after  long  waiting,  and  many  dark  and  d»couraging  ajipearances !  Like  a 
true  son  of  Jacob,  he  persevered  in  wrestling,  tlirough  ail  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  until   the  breaking  of  the  day. 

And  his  example  of  laboring,  praying,  denying  himself,  an  I  enduring  hard- 
ness, with  unfainting  resolution  and  patience,  and  his  faithful,  vigilant,  and 
prudent  conduct  in  many  other  respects,  which  it  would  be  tco  long  now  par- 
ticularly to  recite,  may  afford  instruction  to  mission;!!!*  <  i  i  particular. 

V.  The  foregoing  account  of  Mr.  Brainerd's  lile  max  aiford  instruction  to 
Chri-^'l  :!;x  in  general ;  as  it  shows,  in  many  respects,  the  right  way  of  practis- 
ing rehgion,  in  order  to  obtain  the  ends  of  it,  and  receive  the  benefits  ot  it ;  or 
how  Christians  should  run  the  race  set  before  thnn,  if  they  would  not  run  in 
▼ain,  or  run  as  uncertainly,  but  would  honor  God  in  the  world,  adorn  their 

Erofession,  be  serviceable  to  mankind,  i^ave  the  comforts  of  religion  while  they 
ve,  be  free  from  disquieting  doubts  and  dark  apprehensions  about  the  state  of 
their  souls ;  enjoy  peace  in  the  approaches  of  death,  nnd  finish  their  course 
vriihjoy.    In  general,  be  much  recommended,  fa    this  purpose,  the  redemptioo 
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of  time,  great  diligence  in  the  business  of  the  Christian  life,  watchfulness,  &c. 
And  he  very  remarkably  exemplified  these  things. 

But  particularly,  his  example  and  success  with  regard  to  one  duty  in  special, 

may  be  of  great  use  to  both  ministers  and  private  Christians;  1  mean  the  duty 

of  secret  fasting.     The  readier  has  seen,  how  much  Mr.  Brainerd  recommends 

this  duty,  and  how  frequently  he  exercised  himself  in  it;  nor  can  it  well  have 

escaped  observation,  how  much  he  was  owned  and  blessed  in  it,  and  of  what 

great  benefit  it  evidently  was  to  his  soul.     Among  all  the  many  days  he  spent 

m  secret  fasting  and  prayer,  that  he  gives  an  account  of  in  his  Diary,  there  is 

scarce  an  instance  of  one,  but  what  was  either  attended  or  soon  followed  with 

apparent  success,  and  a  remarkable  blessing,  in  special  incomes  and  consola- 

ions  of  God's  Spirit;  and  very  often,  before  the  day  was  ended.     But  it  must 

e  observed,  that  when  he  set  about  this  duty,  he  did  it  in  good  earnest ;  stir- 

ing  up  himself  to  take  hold  of  God,  and  continuing  instant  in  prayer^  with 

much  of  the  spirit  of  Jacob,  who  said  to  the  anti^el,  /  will  not  let  thee  gOy  except 

thou  bless  me. 

VI.  There  is  much  in  the  preceding  account  to  excite  and  encourage  God's 
people  to  earnest  prayers  and  endeavors  for  the  advancement  and  enlargement 
of  the  kini'dom  of  Christ  in  the  woiltl.  Mr.  Brainerd  gave  us  an  excellent 
example  in  this  respect.  He  sought  the  prosperity  of  Zion  with  all  his  might 
He  prffened  Jerusalem  above  his  chief  joy.  How  did  his  soul  long  for  it, 
and  pant  after  it !  And  how  earnestly  and  olleii  did  he  wrestle  with  God  for 
it !  And  how  far  did  he,  in  these  desires  and  prayers,  .seem  to  be  carried  be- 
yond all  private  and  selfish  views  !  Being  animated  by  a  pure  love  to  Christ,  an 
»arnesl  desire  of  his  glory,  and  a  disinterested  affection  to  the  souls  of  mankind. 
As  there  is  much  in  Mr.  B.ainerd's  life  to  encourage  Christians  to  seek  the 
idvancement  of  Christ's  kini^dom,  in  general ;  so  there  is,  in  particular,  to  pray 
for  the  ct)nversion  of  the  Indians  on  this  continent,  and  to  exert  themselves  in 
the  use  of  proper  means  for  its  accomplishment.  For  it  appears,  that  he,  in 
his  unutterable  longings  and  wrestlings  of  soul  for  the  flourishing  of  religion, 
bad  his  mind  peculiarly  intent  on  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  th»*se  people, 
and  his  heart  more  especially  engagetl  in  prayer  for  them.  And  if  we  consider 
the  df«;iee  and  manner  in  which  he,  from  time  to  time,  sought  and  hoped  for 
an  extensive  woik  of  grace  among  them,  I  think  wr.  have  reason  to  hope,  that 
the  wonderful  things,  which  God  wrought  among  them  by  him,  are  but  a  fore- 
runner of  something  yet  much  more  glorious  and  extensive  of  that  kind  ;  and 
this  may  justly  be  an  encouragement,  to  well  di'jp).se<i,  charitable  persons,  to 
honor  tilt  Lord  with  thvir  subxlance,  by  contributing,  as  tliey  are  able,  to  pro- 
mole  the  spreading  of  the  gospel  among  them  ;  and  this  also  may  incite  and 
encourage  gentlemen  who  are  incorporated,  and  intrusted  with  the  care  and  dis- 
posal of  those  liberal  benefactions,  which  have  already  been  made  by  pious 
persons,  to  that  end ;  and  likewise  tlie  missionaries  themselves,  that  are  or  may 
be  employed  ;  and  it  may  be  of  direction  unto  both,  as  to  the  proper  (jMa^ifioations 
of  missionaries,  and  the  nroper  me:>sures  to  be  taken  in  order  to  tlieir  success. 

One  tiling  in  particular,  I  would  take  occasitm  from  the  foregoing  history 
to  menti(m  and  pro|>ose  to  the  consideration  of  such  as  have  the  care  of  provid- 
ing and  sentiing  missionaries  among  savages ;  viz.,  whether  it  would  not  ordi- 
narily be  best  to  send  two  together  ?  It  is  pretty  manifest,  that  Mr.  Brainerd^f 
going,  as  he  tlid,  alone  into  the  howling  wiUlerness,  was  one  great  occasion  of 
such  a  prevailing  of  melancboly  on  his  miml ;  which  was  bis  greatest  disadran- 
tage.  He  was  much  in  speaking  of  it  himself,  when  he  was  here  in  his  dy- 
ing ¥tate  i  and  expressed  l^imself,  to  tlus  purpose,  that  none  could  conceive  of  the 
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disadvantage  a  missionary  in  such  circumstances  was  under,  by  being  alone; 
especially  as  it  exposed  him  to  discouragement  and  melancholy :  and  spoke  of 
the  wisdom  of  Christ  in  sending  forth  his  disciples  by  two  and  two;  and  left  it 
as  bis  dying  advice  to  his  brother,  never  to  go  toSusquehannah,  to  travel  about 
in  that  remote  wilderness,  to  preach  to  the  Indians  there,  as  he  had  often  done, 
without  the  company  of  a  fellow  missionary. 

VII.  One  thing  more  may  not  be  unprofitably  observed  in  the  preceding 
account  of  Mr.  Brainerd ;  and  that  is  the  special  and  remarkable  disposal  of 
Divine  Providence,  with  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  his  last  sickness  and  death* 

Though  he  had  been  long  infirm,  his  constitution  being  much  broken  by 
his  fatigues  and  hardships ;  and  though  he  was  often  brought  very  low  by  ill- 
ness,  before  he  left  Kaunaumeek,  and  also  while  he  lived  at  the  Forks  of  Dela- 
ware; yet  his  life  was  preserved  until  he  had  seen  that  which  he  had  so  long 
and  greatly  desired  and  sought,  a  glorious  work  of  grace  among  the  Indians, 
and  had  received  the  wished  for  blessing  of  God  on  his  labors.  Though  as  it 
were  in  deaths  oft,  yet  he  lived  to  behold  the  happy  fruits  of  the  long  continued 
travail  of  his  soul,  and  labor  of  his  body,  in  the  wonderful  conversion  of  many 
of  the  Heathen,  and  the  happy  effect  ot  it  in  the  great  change  of  their  conver- 
sation, with  many  circumstances  which  afforded  a  fair  prospect  of  the  continu- 
ance of  God's  blessing  upon  them :  thus  he  did  not  depart,  until  his  eyrs  had 
seen  God^s  salvation. 

Though  in  that  winter  that  he  lay  sick  at  Mr.  Dickinson's  in  Elizabeth- 
town,  he  continued  for  a  long  time  in  an  extremely  low  state,  so  that  his  life 
was  almost  despaired  of,  and  his  state  was  sometimes  such  that  it  was  hardly 
expected  he  would  live  a  day  to  an  end  ;  yet  his  life  was  spared  a  while  longer ; 
he  lived  to  see  his  brother  arrived  in  New  Jersey,  being  come  to  succeed  him  in 
the  care  of  his  Indians ;  and  he  himself  had  opportunity  to  assist  in  his  exam- 
ination and  introduction  into  his  business;  and  to  coinni.t  t!  •  ii<hi(!  of  his 
dear  people  to  one  whom  he  well  knew,  and  could  put  confidence  in,  and  use 
freedom  with,  in  giving  him  particular  instructions  and  charges,  and  under 
whose  care  he  could  leave  his  congregation  with  great  cheerfulness. 

The  providence  of  God  was  remarkable  in  so  ordering  it,  that  before  his 
death  he  should  take  a  journey  into  New  England,  and  go  to  Boston:  which 
was,  in  many  respects,  of  very  great  and  happy  consequence  to  the  inttrtsi  of 
religion,  and  especially  among  his  own  people.  By  this  means,  as  has  l)een 
oljserved,  he  was  brought  into  acquaintance  with  many  persons  of  note  and 
influence,  ministers  and  others,  belonging  both  to  the  town  and  various  parts 
ol'  the  country;  and  had  opportunity,  under  the  best  advant<iges,to  hear  a  tes- 
timony for  God  and  true  religion,  and  against  those  false  ap)>eHrances  of  it  that 
have  proved  most  pernicious  to  the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  land. 
And  the  providence  of  God  is  particularly  observable  in  this  circumstance  of 
the  testimony  he  there  bore  for  true  religion,  viz.,  that  he  there  was  brought  so 
near  the  grave,  and  continueil  for  so  loiijx  a  time  on  the  very  brink  of  eternity; 
and  from  time  to  time  looked  on  himselt,  and  wa^  looked  on  by  others,  as  just 
lea\ing  the  world  ;  and  tliat  in  these  circumstances  he  shouhl  be  so  partieuiarly 
directed  and  assisted  in  his  thoughts  and  views  of  religion,  to  distinguish  he* 
Iween  the  true  and  the  false,  with  such  clearness  and  evidence;  and  that  aftet 
this  he  should  be  unexpectedly  and  surprisingly  restored  and  strengthened,  so 
far  as  to  be  able  to  converse  freely  ;  and  have  such  opportunity,  and  special 
occasions  to  declare  the  sentiments  he  had  in  these,  which  were,  to  human  ap- 
prehension, h'ls  dyinjg  circumstances;  and  to  bear  hb  testimony  concerning  the 
laturs  of  true  religion,  and  concerning  the  mischieiDus  teodenqr  of  its  most 
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prevalent  counterfeits  and  false  appearances;  as  things  he  had  a  special, clear, 
distinct  view  of  at  that  time,  when  he  exjiected  in  a  few  minutes  to  be  in  eter- 
nity ;  and  the  certainty  and  importance  of  which  were  then,  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, impressed  on  his  mind.  « 

Among  the  happy  consequences  of  his  going  to  Boston,  were  those  liberal 
benefactions  that  have  been  mentioned,  which  were  made  by  pious-disposed 
persons,  for  the  maintaining  and  promoting  the  interest  of  religion  among  his 
people :  and  also  the  meeting  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  Boston,  of  note  and 
ability,  to  consult  upon  measures  for  that  purpose ;  who  were  excited,  by  their 
acquaintance  and  conversation  with  Mr.  Brainerd,  and  by  the  account  of  the 
great  things  God  had  wrought  by  his  ministry,  to  unite  themselves,  that  by  their 
joint  endeavors  and  contributions  they  might  promote  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  the  spiritual  good  of  their  fellow  creatures,  among  the  Indians  in  New 
Jersey,  and  elsewhere. 

The  providence  of  God  was  observable  in  his  going  to  Boston  at  a  time 
when  not  only  the  honorable  commissioners  were  seeking  missionaries  to  the 
Six  Nations  ;  but  just  after  his  journal,  which  gives  an  account  of  his  labors 
and  success  among  the  Indians,  had  been  received  and  spread  in  Boston: 
whereby  his  name  was  known,  and  the  minds  of  serious  people  were  well  pre- 
pared to  receive  his  person,  and  the  testimony  he  there  gave  for  God  ;  to  exert 
themselves  for  the  upholding  and  promoting  the  interest  of  religion  in  his  con- 
gregation, and  amongst  the  Indians  elsewhere ;  and  to  regard  his  judgment 
concerning  the  qualifications  of  missionaries,  &c.  If  he  had  gone  there  the  fall 
before,  when  he  had  intended  to  have  made  his  journey  into  New  England,  but 
was  prevented  by  a  sudden  great  increase  of  his  illness,  it  would  not  have  been 
likely  to  have  been  in  any  measure  to  so  good  effect :  and  also  if  he  had  not 
been  unexpecte<i!y  detained  in  Boston  :  for  when  he  went  from  my  hoase,  he 
intended  to  make  but  a  very  short  stay  there:  but  Divine  Providence,  by  his  being 
brought  so  low  there,  detained  him  long  ;  thereby  to  make  way  for  the  fultilling 
its  own  gracious  designs. 

The  providence  of  God  was  remarkable  in  so  ordering,  that  although  he  was 
brou<^ht  so  very  near  the  grave  in  Boston,  that  it  was  not  in  the  least  expected 
he  would  ever  come  alive  out  of  his  chamber  ;  yet  he  wonderfully  revived,  and 
was  preserved  several  months  longer  :  so  that  he  had  opportunity  to  see,  and 
fully  to  converse  With  hoi  h  his  younger  bn  thren  before  he  died;  whirh  was 
a  thing  he  t;reati\  diNired  ;  and  espcci.tliy  lo  see  his  brother  John,  with  whom 
was  lel'l  the  caie  nl  hia  congKgatiorj  ;  that  he  inl^lit  by  him  be  fully  informed 
of  their  stale,  and  might  leave  with  him  such  instiuctions  and  directions  as  were 
requisite  in  order  to  their  spiritual  welfare,  and  to  send  to  them  his  dying 
charges  and  counsels.  And  he  had  also  an  op|>ortunity,  by  means  of  this  sus- 
pension of  his  death,  to  find  and  recoinuu  iid  a  couple  of  persons  fit  to  be  em- 
ployee! as  missionaries  to  the  Six  Nations,  as  had  been  desired  of  him. 

Although  it  was  the  pleasure  of  a^sovereign  God,  that  he  should  betaken 
away  from  his  congregation,  the  pe<>ple  that  he  had  begotten  through  the  gos- 
pel, who  were  so  dear  to  him  ;  )et  il  was  granted  to  him,  that  belore  he  died 
e  shouhi  see  them  well  provi4led  for  every  way :  he  saw  them  provided  for 
with  one  to  instruct  them,  and  take  care  of  their  souls ;  his  own  brother,  whom 
he  could  confide  in :  he  saw  a  good  foundation  laid  for  (he  support  of  the  school 
among  them  ;  tho^e  things  that  before  were  wanting  in  order  to  it,  beMng  sup- 
plied :  and  he  had  the  prospect  of  a  charitable  society  being  established,  of 
jble  and  well  disposed  persons,  who  seemed  to  make  the  spiritual  interest  of  bis 
dungregatioQ  their  own ;  wliereby  he  bad  a  comfortable  riew  >f  tbeir  being 
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well  provided  for,  for  the  future  :  and  he  had  also  opportunity  to  leave  all  hi* 
dying  cliarges  with  his  successor  in  the  pastoral  care  of  his  people,  and  by  him 

to  send  his  dyin:::  ;  ounsels  to  them.     Thus  Go^'  *o(I  him  to  see  all  things 

happily  settled,  or  in  a  hop*  ful  way  of  btint;  so,  belore  his  death,  with  respect 
to  Ills  dear  people.  And  whereas  not  only  his  own  congregation,  bit  the  souls 
oi  the  Indians  in  North  America  in  general,  were  ver}'  dear  to  him,  and  he  had 
greatly  set  his  heart  on  the  propagating  and  extending  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
among  them  ;  God  was  pleased  to  urant  to  him,  however  it  was  his  will  that 
he  should  be  taken  away,  ami  so  Miuum  nul  be  the  immediate  instrument  of  their 
bstruction  and  conversion,  yet  that  before  his  death,  he  sou  Id  see  unexptcted 
extraordinary  provision  made  for  this  also.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  God 
not  only  allowed  him  to  see  such  provision  made  for  the  maintaining  the  inte^ 
rest  of  religion  among  his  own  people,  and  the  propagation  of  it  elsewhere ; 
but  honored  him  by  making  him  the  means  or  occasion  of  it.  So  that  it  is 
very  probable,  how^ever  Mr.  Brainerd,  during  the  last  four  months  of  his  life, 
was  ordinarily  in  an  extremely  weak  and  low  state,  vei-y  often  scarcely  able 
to  speak ;  yet  that  he  was  made  the  instrument  or  means  of  much  more  good 
in  that  space  of  time,  than  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  been  well,  and  in  full 
strenglli  of  body.  Thus  God's  power  was  manifested  in  his  weakness,  and  the 
life  of  Christ  was.  manifested  in  his  mortal  flesh. 

Another  thini^  wherein  appears  the  merciful  dispoFal  of  Providence  with 
respect  to  his  death,  was,  that  he  did  not  die  in  the  wilderness,  among  the 
savages  at  Kaunanineek,  or  the  Forks  of  Delaware,  or  at  Susquehannah  ;  but 
in  a  place  where  his  dying  behavior  and  speeches  might  be  observed  and  re- 
memlxMed,  and  some  account  given  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  survivors ;  and 
also  where  care  might  be  taken  of  him  in  his  sickness,  and  proper  honors  done 
him  at  his  death. 

The  providence  of  God  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  in  so  overruling  and 
ordering  the  matter,  that  he  did  not  finally  leave  absolute  orders  for  the  entire 
suppressing  of  his  private  papers ;  as  he  had  intended  aiul  fully  resolved,  inso- 
much that  all  the  importunity  of  his  friends  could  scarce  restrain  him  from 
doing  it,  when  siek  at  Boston.  And  one  thing  relating  to  this  is  peculiarly  re- 
markable, viz.,  that  his  brother,  a  little  before  nis  death,  should  come  from  the 
Jerseys  unexpected,  and  bring  his  Diary  to  him,  though  he  had  received  no 
such  order.  Air.  Brainerd  himself,  as  was  before  observetl,  was  much  in  taking 
notice,  when  near  his  end,  of  the  merciful  circumstances  of  his  death  ;  and  said, 
from  time  to  time,  that  God  had  granted  him  all  his  desire. 

And  1  would  not  conclude  my  obsen*ations  on  the  merciful  circumstances 
of  Mr.  Hraincnrs  death,  without  acknowledging  with  thankfulness,  the  gracious 
dispensation  of  Providence  to  me  and  my  family,  in  so  ordering,  that  he(thoueh 
the  onlinar)*  place  of  his  abode  was  more  than  two  hundred  miles  distant)  should 
be  cast  hither,  to  my  house,  in  his  last  sickness,  and  should  die  here :  so  that 
we  had  opportunity  for  much  acquaintance  nn<!  conversation  with  him,  and  to 
show  him  kindness  in  such  circumstances,  and  to  see  his  dying  behavior,  (o 
hear  his  dying  speeches,  to  receive  his  dying  counsels,  and  to  have  the  benefit 
of  his  dying  prayers.  May  God  in  infinite  mercy  prant  that  we  may  ever 
retain  a  proper  remembrance  of  these  things,  and  make  a  due  improvement  of 
the  advantages  we  have  had  in  these  respects!  The  LonI  grant  also,  that  the 
foregoing  account  of  Mr.  Braineid*8  life  and  de^th  may  be  for  the  great  q>iritua] 
beuefit  of  all  that  shall  read  it,  and  prove  a  bajppy  means  of  promotbg  the  re* 
mal  of  true  religkw  in  then  parts  of  the  world 
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